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INTRODUCTION. 


VfuwYMR  has  employed  his  time  on  a  long  and  laborions  work  is  anxious  to  prove  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  himselfy  the  utility  of  what  he  has  performed ;  since  the  imputation 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  misapplied  such  efforts  are  almost  equally  unp leasing. 
if  authority  be  allowed  an  adequate  justi£cation,  the  translator  from  classic  writers  has 
'  little  occasion  to  argue  in  his  own  defence,  the  practice  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  most 
eiitigfa.tened  oovntries  bei^g  undeniably  on  his  side.  Of  Italian  and  French  literature, 
translations  fieom  the  classics  fbnn  no  small  or  unimportant  part;  and  if  in  our  own 
language,  aocuiate  versions  of  many  ancient  authors  be  still  wanting,  the  deficiency  is 
owing,  I  conceive,  to.  some  other  cause,  rather  than  to  any  disapprobation  of  such  works 
m  those  by  whom  they  might  have  been  performed.  Perhaps  the  literary  rank  assigned 
in  this  country  to  translators  is  not  elevated  enough  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the 
learned ;  perhaps  the  curiosity  of  the  public  has  not  yet  been  turned  snfficientiy  that 
way,  to  make  the  reward  in  general  proportionate  to  the  labour.  Whatever  be  the 
cause  that  more  has  not  been  done,  translations  of  eminent  merit  have  appeared  among 
us  in  a  sufficient  number  to  prove  decisively  the  opinion  held  of  them  by  some  of  our 
inost  accurate  and  judicious  scholars.  In  translating  tiie  Ancient  Poets,  onr  couodrymen 
have,  indeed,  very  honourably  exerted  their  talents,  and  their  success  has  proved  that 
our  language  is  fully  calculated  for  the  transfusion  of  the  highest  classical  beauties : 
while  the  French,  among  whom  the  demand  for  translations  has  urged  them  to  be  per- 
formed at  any  rate,  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  prosaic  versions  of  the 
noblest  poems  of  antiquity.  The  honour  thus  acquired  ought  to  have  encouraged  us  to 
proceed  in  laying  open  the  remaining  stores  of  ancient  literature.  But  it  is  an  humbler 
task  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  prose  writer,  than  to  emulate  the  flights  and  harm^iy  of  a 
poet. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  important  objection  that  can  be  made  to  works  of 'this 

nature,  which  is  founded  on  a  fear  that  they  may  encourage  indolence,  and  introduce 

the  superficial  ostentation  of  a  knowledge  neitiier  sound  nor  accurate,  to  the  prejudice  of 

m    xeal  learning.    That  vanity  may  be  furnished,  by  translations,  with  the  means  of  pre- 

*e?    tending  to  acquisitions  which  she  has  not  made,  cannot  perhaps  be  denied,  and  such 

*J   effects  may  certainly  be  traced  in  many  writings  of  our  continental  neighbours ;  but  that 

!^   literature  will  thereby  be  injured,  is  not  equally  capable  of  proof.    The  foundation  of 

*2    learning  is  usually  laid,  if  laid  at  all,  and  the  taste  for  it  imbibed,  if  it  can  be  comma- 

tr.   nieated,  before  the  student  has  the  liberty  of  considering  whether  it  is  easier  to  read  the 

«c   ancients  in  their  own  languages  or  in  modem  versions ;  and  till  we  hear  that  some  pei^ 

>v»  sons  have  sftdied  Greek,  because  there  were  books  in  that  language  of  which  they  could 

not  find  translations,  we  may  rest  satbfied,  that  few,  if  any  will  neglect  such  studies  on 
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the  mere  prospect  oi  that  aasiBtance.  But  an  abase,  if  it  did  exist,  oug'ht  not  to  preclude 
the  use ;  and  whoever  recollects  how  much  our  fayourite  Shakspeaie  enlarged  the  trea- 
sures of  his  actiye  mind,  by  information  deduced  from  these  secondary  sources,  will 
confess,  at  least,  that  an  excellent,  as  well  as  an  impertinent  or  idle,  use  may  be  mada 
of  translated  classics. 

In  this  country,  where  successful  industry  produces  elevation  of  rank,  and  gives  accecn 
to  polished  society,  there  will  always  be  many  persons,  who,  with  enlightened  and  dis- 
cerning minds,  and  a  considerable  disposition  to  literature,  are  debarred  from  the  perusal 
of  ancient  authors  by  the  want  of  a  suitable  education.  Many  by  birth  entitled  to  every 
advantage,  are  early  called  away  from  learning  to  scenes  of  active  occupation.  Some 
such  I  have  seen,  and  highly  value,  who,  not  ashamed  of  a  deficiency  occasioned  by  un- 
avoidable circumstances,  or  by  honest,  useful,  and  honourable  occupations,  are  desirous 
to  form,  if  possible,  complete  collections  of  approved  and  elegant  translations.  But 
whether  the  desire  of  such  aid  be  thus  general,  or  directed  only  to  particular  authors, 
whether  it  be  entertained  by  men  or  women,  it  is  liberal  in  its  kind,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  gratified. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  unlearned  persons  that  translations  may  be  of  service :  to  those  also 
who  are  employed  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  they  are  often  highly  useful.  In 
obscure  and  perplexed  passages,  they  who  publish  notes  not  unfrequently  consult  their 
ease,  by  passing  over  in  silence  what  they  are  not  able  to  explain ;  and  even  they  by 
whom  the  Latin  versions  annexed  to  Greek  authors  were  formed,  will  be  found  on  many 
occasions,  by  rendering  word  for  word,  to  have  left  the  sense  as  dark  as  they  found  it  in 
the  original ;  but  a  translator  into  vernacular  language  is  a  commentator,  who  is  bound, 
if  possible,  to  explain  every  thing :  his  version,  in  order  to  be  approved,  must  have  the 
air  and  manner  of  an  original,  and  he  has  no  more  license  to  be  obscure  than  if  it  really 
were  so.  Being  confined  to  this  attention  throughout,  he  usually  examines  and  compares 
with  greater  diligence  than  any  other  commentator :  he  is  compelled  at  least  to  under- 
stand himself,  which  is  one  good  step  towards  being  intelligible  to  others,  and,  where  he 
finds  this  wholly  impracticable,  is  driven  ingenuously  to  confess  it.  If  this  reasoning  be, 
not  fallacious,  it  must  happen,  that,  in  good  versions,  illustrations  will  often  be  found 
which  could  not  be  obtained  from  any  editions  of  the  original :  this  at  least  I  have  found 
by  experience,  in  rendering  Herodotus,  that,  after  consulting  all  the  commentators,  I 
have  frequently  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  considerations,  before  I  could 
make  my  translation  entirely  clear  and  satisfactory  to  myself. 

If  the  practice  of  translating  be  fully  approved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the 
claim  of  Herodotus  to  an  early  distinction  of  this  kind.  His  matter  is  no  less  curious 
than  diversified,  and  his  history,  as  far  as  his  own  knowledge  and  diligent  researches 
could  make  it,  entitled  to  attention  and  belief.  When  he  approaches  to  his  own  times, 
there  is  little  reason  to  suspect  him  of  error  or  inaccuracy ;  and,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  some  particulars  respecting  the  Persian  invasion,  he  is  in  that  matter  as  moderate  as 
any  of  his  countrymen ;  and.  In  a  case  so  very  extraordinary,  the  deposition  of  such  a 
witness  must  deserve  particular  consideration. 

Yet  Herodotus,  though  mentioned  always  with  respect,  and  dignified  by  courtesy  with 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  History,  has  been  treated  with  some  neglect  by  the  English 
literati.  While  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  have  been  naturalized  among  us,  in  correct 
and  elegant  translations,  this  historian,  the  first  remaining  link  of  that  important  chain, 
has  hitherto  been  represented  only  by  Littlebury.  The  scarceness  of  that  translation, 
notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  of  its  form,  from  wanting  the  usual  subdivisions ;  the 
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entire  absence  of  notes,  so  particularly  necessary  to  this  author ;  and  other  defects,  which 
it  might  seem  inyidious  here  to  mention,  first  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  supplying  the 
public  with  another.  From  the  nature  of  the  notes  subjoined  to  the  present  translation, 
it  will  easily  be  perceiyed  that  I  have  been  more  desirous  to  assist  and  to  amuse  the 
English  reader,  than  to  claim  the  credit  of  abstruse  or  uncommon  learning.  It  may,  in* 
deed,  be  said,  by  such  as  are  more  ready  to  throw  out  an  acute  than  a  candid  observation, 
that  in  so  doing,  I  have  probably  consulted  my  own  strength,  as  much  as  the  reader's 
convenience.  This  I  shall  neither  acknowledge  nor  deny :  but  when  it  shall  be  seen 
how  various  the  matter  is,  which,  even  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  collect,  the  imputation  perhaps  will  not  be  thought  extremely  formidable.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done,  if  it  shall  be  pronounced, 
by  those  who  are  capable  of  deciding,  that  in  many  topics  of  inquiry,  I  have  in  general 
been  happy  enough  to  avoid  misleading  my  readers. 

From  the  notes  to  M.  Larcher's  celebrated  French  translation,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  intended  evidently  for  the  critical  and  the  learned,  rather  than  the  common 
reader,  I  have  extracted  such  ^  seemed  most  suited  to  my  own  design :  to  these  I  have 
subjoined  his  name.  For  the  rest,  which  have  the  signature  T,  annexed,  I  confess  my- 
self responsible :  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few,  the  contribution  of  one  or  two  friends, 
which,  for  many  reasons,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  so  numerous  as  to  have 
demanded  separate  signatures.  The  assistance,  however,  that  I  have  received,  I  shall 
always  thankfully  acknowledge,  and  be  rather  proud  to  declare,  than  studious  to  conceal. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  address,  by  which,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  be  convinced 
that  I  offer  him  a  useful  work,  and  one  executed  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
serve  the  public,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature.  The  labour  of  almost  three 
years  is  now  submitted  to  his  judgment ;  for  which  though  I  have  not  conscious  dignity 
enough  to  dismiss  it  without  any  apprehension,  I  request  no  further  indulgence  than 
candour  will  readily  bestow  on  a  Work  of  difficult  execution ;  I  have  done  my  best,  and 
must  abide  the  consequences.  Avocations,  cares,  and  ill  health,  I  have  had  in  common 
with  others ;  but  these  are  so  inseparable  from  human  life,  that  they  ought  perhaps  to 
be  supposed  in  every  estimate  of  labour.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  critics  of  deserved 
eminence  and  popularity,  that  the  perfections  and  beauties  of  a  translation  are  usually, 
without  reserve,  referred  to  the  merit  of  the  original  work ;  while  all  defects  and  imper- 
fections are  heaped  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  translator.  To  this  common  lot  of 
my  brethren,  I  also  very  willingly  submit ;  nor  can  there  perhaps  be  two  authors  more 
likely  to  justify  such  decisions  than  Herodotus  and  his  translator.  Had  I  been  aware 
how  much  of  my  time  would  be  occupied  by  this  undertaking,  I  should  probably  have 
shrunk  from  it :  now  it  is  completed,  whether  I  shall  again  venture  upon  that  perilous 
ocean,  where  many  a  braver  heart  than  mine  has  trembled,  will  depend  perhaps  upon 
the  degree  of  approbation  which  the  present  adventure  shall  obtain  from  my  impartial 
and  judicious  countrymen. 
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HERODOTUS. 


It  may  be  observed  of  biography,  lliat  few  things  confeBsedly  so  useful  have  been  so 
much  perverted  or  so  frequently  abused.  Perhaps  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  uncandid  to 
add,  that  this  has  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  error  of  modem  times.  We  have  seen 
the  lives  of  men  remarkable  neither  for  the  splendour  nor  the  extent  of  their  aecomplish« 
ments  displayed  in  fonnidable  volumes,  and  obtruded  on  the  world  with  a  confidence 
which  private  partiality  could  not  justify,  and  which  a  reverence,  for  the  public  nuf^t 
well  have  moderated :  we  have  seen  the  minute  occurrences  of  domestic  life,  I  had  almost 
said  betrayed,  and  the  little  weaknesses  of  exalted  and  amiable  minds  ostentatiously 
enumerated,  from  the  mistaken  idea  of  satisfying  a  curiosity  beneficial  neither  to  science 
nor  to  virtue.  In  writing  ancient  lives,  this  fault  indeed  cannot  be  committed ;  but  even 
that  species  of  biography  has  been  much  disfigured  by  the  ambition  of  collecting  every 
trifling  hint  that  antiquity  has  left,  and  swelling  out  the  rest  by  vague  and  often  very 
arbitrary  conjectures.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  little  suppose  that  I  treated  the  £ng>- 
lish  reader  with  becoming  respect,  if,  in  professing  to  give  a  Life  of  Herodotus,  I  did 
not  immediately  inform  him  that  my  materials  were  not  only  very  dubious  but  very 
scanty :  such,  however,  as  they  are,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  imitate  the  example 
of  many  who  have  preceded  me,  and  expand  my  observations  into  a  serious  volume.  Were 
I  to  glean  all  that  has  been  said  of  my  historian,  from  the  difierent  books  which  I  have 
necessarily  read ;  were  I  to  obey  the  suggestions  of  fondness  and  the  impulse  of  fancy, 
rather  than  those  of  my  cooler  judgment  and  my  regard  for  the  correctness  of  historic 
troth,  I  have  a  subject  before  me  which  might  be  protracted  at  pleasure.  To  me  it 
seems  acting  a  more  consistent  part  once  for  all  to  declare,  that  there  is  no  regular  ac- 
count of  Herodotus,  either  more  ancient  or  more  authentic  than  that  of  Suidas ;  and  this 
is  comprised  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  What  all  modem  editors  of  his  works  have 
said  of  him  rests  chiefly  on  the  relation  of  Suidas  as  a  basis,  and  I  might  labour  in  vain 
to  find  a  better  guide.  I  wish  therefore  my  readers  to  understand,  that  what  I  shall 
produce  will  be  derived  from  the  same  authority,  with  a  few  additional  remarks  sug- 
gested by  passages  produced  in  the  Bibliotheca  Graeca  of  Fabricius,  or  the  Prolegomena 
of  Wesseling. 

It  appears  that  the  father  of  history  vnis  bom  at  Halicamassus,  the  metropolis  of 
Caria.  At  what  particular  period  may  be  collected  from  Aulus  Gellius,  book  xv.  chap.  23, 
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who  infonns  us  that  the  three  celebrated  historians,  Hellanicus,  Herodotas,  and 
Thucydides,  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time.  '*  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,"  says  he,  "  Hellanicus  was  sixty-five  years  old,  Herodotus  fifty-three, 
and  Thucydides  forty."  The  Peloponnesian  war  began  in  the  second  year  of  the  eighty- 
sixth  Olympiad :  Herodotus  must  consequently  have  been  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventy-fourth  Olympiad.  This  was  four  years  before  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  name  of  his  father  was  Lyxes,  of  his  mother  Dryo :  and  we  are  told  also,  that  his 
family  was  illustrious.  At  this  time  Lygdamis  was  prince  of  Halicarnassus,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  universally  detested  for  his  insolence  and  tyranny.  It  is  certain  that  when 
he  grew  up,  Herodotus  left  his  native  place  and  removed  to  Samoa :  Suidas  says,  on 
account  of  Lygdamis ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  was  violently  expelled  by  his 
arbitrary  master,  or  whether,  in  abhorrence  of  the  tyrant,  he  voluntarily  withdrew  him- 
self. At  Samoa  he  studied  the  Ionic  dialect ;  but  as  this  subject  may  be  less  intelligible 
to  the  English  reader,  I  shall  digress  a  little  upon  it.  By  birth  Herodotus  was  a  Dorian, 
and  the  dialect  of  his  country  was,  comparatively  speaking,  so  rude  and  dissonant,  that 
even  in  later  times,  we  hear  the  other  Greeks  reflecting  on  those  who  used  it,  for  their 
broad  and  inharmonious  pronunciation. 

See  Theocritus,  Id.  xv.  ver.  88. 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  **They  make  a  noise  like  pigeons,  pronouncing  every  thing 
with  a  broad  dialect."  To  which  remark,  as  a  kind  of  vindication,  it  is  replied,  in  the 
Terse  which  follows :  , 

AapteStp  i*  tj^ttrri  ioK<a  rois  Ataptuovt* 

Which  is,  "  Surely  Dorians  may  speak  Doric." 

Hesy chilis  also,  at  the  word  ffapfiapo^'^vott  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  as  well 
as  the  Carians,  were  so  named  on  account  of  their  harsh  and  indistinct  pronunciation. 

Herodotus  himself,  book  i.  chapter  56,  infonns  us,  that  the  Greek  language  properly 
so  called,  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic ;  the  first,  the  language  of 
the  Pelasgi,  the  last  of  the  Hellenes.  Strabo  also,  in  his  eighth  book,  observes,  that  the 
Ionic  was  the  language  of  Attica,  and  the  Doric  of  ^Eolia.  The  iGolic  and  the  Doric  did 
not  materially  vary  from  each  other,  and  the  Attic  vras  the  Ionic  more  refined.  Herodo- 
tus, therefore,  having  learned  the  Ionic  dialect,  as  more  pleasing  than  his  native  Doric, 
composed  his  history  in  it.  To  collect  materials  he  travelled  through  Greece,  Egypt, 
Asia,  Colchis,  Scythia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  &c. ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
he  personally  visited  most  of  the  places  he  describes. 

Of  the  ardour  with  which  he  was  inspired  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  we  have  strong  and 
unequivocal  testimony.  First,  in  his  exile  from  his  country,  whether  voluntary  or  not; 
in  various  animated  expressions  to  this  effect,  scattered  through  his  books ;  but  best  of 
>  all  in  his  subsequent  conduct.  Understanding  that  a  party  was  formed  against  Lygda- 
mis, he  left  Samoa,  and  joined  the  friends  of  freedom.  By  their  common  exertions,  the 
tyrant  was  expelled,  and  the  public  liberty  restored.  But,  as  not  unfrequently  happens 
on  similar  occasions,  contentions  arose,  factions  were  formed,  and  Herodotus  was  a 
second  time  compelled  to  leave  his  country.  He  now  visited  Greece  again,  which  be- 
came the  noble  theatre  of  his  glory.  It  was  then  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Olympic 
games,  and  he  did  not  omit  the  favourable  opportunity  of  reciting  his  history  to  so  illus- 
trious an  audience.    Probably  it  was  only  the  introductory  parts,  or  certain  particular 
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and  selected  portions ;  but  there  must  have  been  something  very  eaptiyating  in  his  style, 
some  regular  and  connected  series  of  Interesting  history,  some  superior  and  striking  cha* 
racter  of  genius :  for  we  are  informed  that  he  was  listened  to  with  unirersal  delight  and 
applause ;  and  we  are  farther  gratified  with  the  curious  anecdote  of  Thucydides,  which 
has  so  often  been  related.  He  was  present  at  this  great  solemnity,  with  his  father 
Oloms,  and  on  hearing  the  composition  of  Herodotus,  discovered  the  seeds  of  those 
exalted  talents  which  afterwards  made  his  name  immortal.  After  listening  to  the  fether 
of  history  with  the  most  composed  and  serious  attention,  he  burst  into  tears.  He  was 
then  no  more  than  fifteen  years  old ;  and  Herodotus,  obserring  his  emotion,  exclaimed  to 
Olorus,  opya  4  ^ffcs  r«v  vlov  aov  vpot  ra  naBtinara^-'YoxiT  SOU  bums  with  an  ardour  for 
science.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  eighty-first  Olympiad.  Twelve  years 
afterwards  the  historian  read  a  continuation  or  second  portion  of  his  work  to  the  Athe- 
nians, at  the  feast  of  the  Panathenaea.  The  people  of  Athens,  not  satisfied  with  heaping 
praises  upon  him,  presented  him  with  ten  talents,  which  gift  was  solemnly  ratified  by 
a  decree  of  the  people. 

The  next  incident  of  our  author's  life  of  which  we  have  to  speak,  may  at  first  sight 
appear  inconsistent  and  extraordinary.  Honoured  as  all  illustrious  strangers  were  at 
Athens,  and  favourable  as  the  opportunity  must  have  been  to  have  prosecuted  his  studies, 
and  to  have  indulged  his  ardour  for  science,  he  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
have  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens ;  but  this  we  find  was  not  the  case.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  Olympiad,  he  joined  himself  to  a  colony  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  form 
a  settlement  in  Magna  Gnecia.  Whether  he  was  prompted  .on  this  occasion  by  that 
fondness  for  travelling  which  always  distinguished  him,  or  whether  he  was  induced  to 
take  this  step  from  motives  of  private  connexion  and  attachment,  is  totally  unknown. 
It  is  certain  that  Lysias,  who  afterwards  became  so  famous  as  an  orator,  was  one  of  those 
who  accompanied  him.  At  Thurium,i  which  was  the  place  then  colonized,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  though  there  are  some  who  assert 
that  he  died  at  Pella  in  Macedonia.  Pella,  however,  gave  no  name  to  Herodotus,  but 
became  afterwards  famous  for  being  long  the  residence  of  Euripides,  who  from  this  cir- 
cumstance has  frequently  been  called  the  Bard  of  Pella ;  an  appellation  which  our  poet 
Collins  happily  introduces  in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Pity : 

By  Fella's  bard,  a  magic  namei 

B7  all  the  grielh  hte  thought  could  frame, 

Beceive  my  humble  rite ; 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  natioiui  view 
Thy  sky-worn  robes  of  tenderest  hue, 

And  eyes  of  dewy  light. 

Herodotus,  in  like  manner,  from  his  long  continuance  at  Thurinm,  obtained  the  epithet 
of  the  Thurian.  This  appellation  is  nowhere  to  be  found  more  early  than  in  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  Avienas,  Julian,  Pliny,  and  others,  call  him  the  Thurian ;  while  Strabo, 
of  greater  antiquity  than  any  of  these,  Aristotle  excepted,  in  his  fourteenth  book  ex- 
pressly calls  him  the  Halicamassian,  adding,  however,  that  he  was  afterwards  named 
the  Thurian,  because  he  removed  with  a  colony  to  that  place. 

Pliny  has  an  expression  relating  to  Herodotus,  which  many  have  misinterpreted. 
^*  Auctor,"  says  he,  "  ille  Herodotus  historiam  condidit^  Thuriis  in  Italia ;"  which  has 
been  understood  as  asserting  that  he  wroU  his  history  at  Thuriam.  But  this  is  impossible 
in  fact,  because  I  have  shown,  that  many  years  before  he  went  to  Thurium  at  all,  he  had 

>  Wiftleii  also Thuril  and Thuria;  and  fimnded  alawst  upon  the  spot  where  Imnflrly  had  stood  Sfybarto,  a* 
in&mooa  fox  effeminate  manneni 
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publicly  recited  his  work,  or  certain  portions  of  it,  on  two  very  memorable  occasions ;  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  at  Athens.  It  is  therefore  more  reasonable  and  consistent  U> 
understand  by  this  expression  of  Pliny,  that  he  revised,  corrected,  and  perhaps  enlarged 
his  history  at  Thurium.  Suidas  positiyely  declares,  that  Herodotus  died  at  Thurium ; 
and  though  he  mentions,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  that  some  affirmed  him  to  have  died 
at  Pella,  he  produces  no  authority,  which  he  would  probably  have  done,  if  there  had  been 
any  that  deserred  much  notice.  This  assertion  therefore  appear^  not  to  claim  any  great 
degree  of  confidence ;  but  an  argument  against  his  having  died  at  Thurium  rests  on  a 
passage  which  occurs  in  the  life  of  Thucydides,  by  Marcel]  inns,  who  affirms  that  the 
tomb  of  Herodotus  was  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  among  the  monuments  of  Cimon.  The 
President  Bouhier  has  from  this  concluded  and  asserted  that  he  died  at  Athens.  Of  this 
the  question  of  M.  Larcher,  as  he  has  applied  it  from  Dodwell,  seems  a  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  refutation.  How  can  it  be  proved,  says  the  learned  Frenchman,  that  this 
was  not  a  cenotaph,  one  of  those  marks  of  honour  frequently  paid  to  illustrious  characters, 
without  regarding  the  place  where  they  might  happen  to  die  ?  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
gives  an  inscription,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Thurium,  which  asserts  unequivocally, 
**  This  earth  contains  in  its  bosom  Herodotus,  son  of  Lyxes,  a  Dorian  by  birth,  but  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Ionian  historians.*' 

Of  the  works  of  Herodotus  we  have  remaining  these  nine  books,  to  which,  the  names 
of  the  Nine  Muses  have  been  respectively  Annexed ;  upon  which  subject  I  have  spoken 
somewhat  at  large,  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book.  Whether  he  ever  wrote 
any  thing  else,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controversy  among  scholars.  Certain  allusions 
and  expressions,  to  be  found  in  the  Nine  Muses,  seem  at  first  sight  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  we  do  not  possess  all  his  works.  But  this  must  evei;  remain  a  matter  of  extreme 
uncertainty ;  yet  it  becomes  me  to  add,  that  there  are  no  references  pointed  out  by  the 
learned  to  any  other  of  his  works,  in  any  ancient  author.  Aristotle,  in  his  History  of 
Animals,  book  viii.  chap.  18,  censures  Herodotus  for  saying  that  at  the  siege  of  Minos 
an  eagle  was  seen  to  drink,  when  it  is  notorious  that  all  birds,  j^a/it^uvvxcd  having 
crooked  claws,  never  do  drink.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  no  such  expression  occurs  in 
what  we  have  remaining  of  Herodotus.  "  Probably,"  says  Fabricius,  in  reply  to  this, 
'*  Aristotle  might  have  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  Nine  Muses  than  has  come  down 
to  us." 

The  style  of  Herodotus  might  well  demand  a  separate  dissertation :  this,  perhaps,  is 
not  the  properest  place  to  speak  at  any  length  upon  the  subject.  It  has  been  universally 
admired  for  being,  beyond  that  of  all  other  Greek  writers  of  prose,  pure  and  perspicuous. 
Cicero  calls  it  fusum  atque  traetum,  at  the  same  time  copious  and  polished.  Aristotle 
gives  it  as  an  example  of  the  Xe^ts  ttpoitevti^  which  is  literally,  the  connected  style,  but  as  he 
explains  it,  it  means  rather  what  we  should  call  the  flowing  style ;  wherein  the  sen- 
tences are  not  involved  or  complicated  by  art,  but  are  connected  by  simple  conjunctions, 
as  they  follow  in  natural  order,  and  have  ifo  full  termination  but  in  the  close  of  the  sense. 
This  he  opposes  to  that  style  which  is  formed  into  regular  periods,  and  rather  censures 
it  as  keeping  the  reader  in  uneasy  suspense,  and  depriving  him  of  the  pleasure  which 
arises  from  foreseeing  the  conclusion.  The  former,  he  says,  was  tlie  method  of  the 
ancients;  the  latter,  of  his  contemporaries.  (Rhet.  iii.  9.)  His  own  virritings  afford  an 
example  of  the  latter  style,  cut  into  short  and  frequent  periods,  but  certainly  much  less 
pleasing  than  the  flowing  and  natural  smoothness  of  Herodotus.  Plutarch,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  expressly  to  derogate  from  tlie  fame  and  authority  of  Herodotus,  in  more  places 
than  one  speaks  of  his  diction  with  the  highest  commendation.    Longinua  also,  as  may 
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be  seen  in  yarioas  passages  which  I  have  introduced,  and  commented  upon  in  the  pro- 
gress of  my  work,  added  his  tribute  to  the  unirersal  praise. 

Every  one  knows,  who  has  made  the  experiment,  how  difficult  and  almost  impossible 
it  is  to  assimilate  to  the  English  idiom,  the  simple  and  beautiful  terseness  of  Greek 
composition.  If  any  scholar,  therefore,  who  may  choose  to  compare  my  version  with  the 
original  Greek,  shall  be  inclined  to  censure  me  for  being  occasionally  diffuse,  I  would 
wish  him  to  remember  this.  I  would  desire  him  also  to  consider  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
make  that  perspicuous  to  the  less  learned  reader,  which  might  have  been  conveyed  in 
fewer  terms  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  more  learned  or  the  more  intelligent. 

On  the  subject  of  translations  in  general,  I  entirely  approve  of  the  opinion  of  Boileau. 
In  a  preceding  publication  I  have  before  referred  to  this,  but  I  see  no  impropriety  in  its 
b&ving  a  place  here  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

*'  To  translate  servilely  into  modem  language  an  ancient  author,  phrase  by  phrase,  and 
word  by  word,  is  preposterous :  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  original  than  such  a 
copy ;  it  is  not  to  show,  it  is  to  disguise  the  author.  A  good  writer  will  rather  imitate 
than  translate,  and  rather  emulate  than  imitate:  he  will  endeavour  to  write  as  the 
ancient  author  would  have  written,  had  he  wrote  in  the  same  language." — Lettera  on 
History, 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  omit,  that  many  eminent  writers,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  accuse  Herodotus  of  not  having  had  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  austere  and  sacred 
dignity  of  historic  truth.  Ctesias,  in  Photius,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Aulus  Gellius, 
and,  above  all,  Plutarch,  have  made  strong  and  violent  objections  to  many  of  his  asser- 
tions. To  many  general  censures  which  in  this  respect  have  been  aimed  against  the 
fame  of  our  historian,  I  have  made  reply  in  various  parts  of  my  notes ;  and  the  plausible 
bat  unjust  tract  of  Plutarch,  on  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,  has  been  carefully  examined, 
and  satisfactorily  refuted,  by  the  Abbe  Geinoz,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres. 

It  is  my  intention,  if  what  I  here  offer  the  public  be  deemed  worthy  of  encouragement, 
to  translate  this  tract  of  Plutarch,  and  with  it  the  learned  Abbe's  three  Dissertations. 
As  these  last  are  alike  remarkable  for  their  learning,  their  acuteness,  and  their  efficient 
answer  to  all  that  Plutarch  has  alleged,  the  whole  will,  I  think,  make  a  very  necessary 
and  useful  supplement  to  my  present  work. 

I  have  little  to  say  concerning  the  life  of  Homer,  imputed  by  some  to  Herodotus,  and 
in  more  modem  editions  published  with  his  works.  It  seems  generally  determined 
among  scholars,  that  though  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity,  it  must  have  been  written 
by  some  other  hand.  Vossius,  Faber,  Rykius,  Spanhemius,  Bergleras,  Wesseling,  and 
others,  are  decidedly  against  its  authenticity ;  which  has  nevertheless  been  vindicated  by 
Fabricius,  by  our  countryman  Joshua  Barnes,  and  lastly  by  the  President  Bouhier.  It 
must  strike  the  most  careless  and  indifferent  observer,  that  the  style  of  the  Life  of 
Homer,  whoever  was  the  author,  does  not  bear  the  smallest  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Nine  Muses.  "  In  the  life  of  Homer,*'  says  Wesseling,  *'  that  unvaried  suavity  of  the 
Ionic  dialect,  so  remarkable  in  the  Muses,  never  occurs  at  all."  The  great  and  the  most 
satisfactory  argument  against  its  being  genuine  seems  to  be  this :— Of  all  the  ancient 
writers  who  have  taken  upon  them  to  discuss  the  birth,  the  fortunes,  or  the  poems  of 
Homer,  not  one  has  ever,  by  the  remotest  allusion,  referred  to  this  work,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Herodotus. 

Almost  every  European  language  has  to  boast  of  a  translation  to  Herodotus.  There 
in  one  in  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  more  than  one  in  French.    My  work  appeared  in 
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1791,  not  long  aAer  which  a  single  volume  was  published  hj  Mr.  Lemprierey  the  leuned 
compiler  of  the  Classical  Dictionaiy,  who  has  not  been  pleased  to  farour  the  public  with 
his  continuatign. 

And  here  my  account  of  the  historian  must  conclude ;  but  when  I  consider  the  great 
admiration  which  for  successive  ages  he  has  deservedly  obtained,  when  I  reflect  on  the 
instruction  he  communicates  in  the  most  pure  and  delightful  style,  I  cannot  but  regret, 
that  the  sources  of  information  concerning  him  are  not  more  clear  as  well  as  more 
copious.  I  would  not  trifle  with  my  reader,  by  leading  him  through  the  mazes  of  a 
labyrinth,  where  a  few  intervals  of  light  and  beauty  would  but  ill  compensate  for  the 
tediousness  and  uncertainty  of  his  way ;  I  have  rather  chosen  to  place  before  him  a  plain 
uninterrupted  path,  from  which  he  may  discern  at  one  view  the  clearest  prospect  I  could 
nresent  to  him,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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CLIO. 


iS^To  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memoiy  of 
fi»iDer  incidentis  and  to  render  a  just  tribute  of 
renown  to  the  many  great  and  wonderful  actions, 
both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians(l  Herodotaa' 
of  Halicamassus  produces  this  historical  essay.^ 

(yThe  simplicity  with  which  Herodotus  conumeiicei 
his  history,  and  enters  immediately  on  his  subject,  has 
tieen  much  and  deservedly  admired,  and  exhibits  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  elaborate  introductions  of  mo- 
dem writers.  It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Herodo- 
voB ;  it  was  the  beautiful  distinction  of  almost  all  the 
nxpre  ancient  authors.— 7*. 

^Barbariofu.^—AB  this  word  so  fireqnently  occurs  in 
the  progress  of  our  work,  it  may  be  necessary,  once  for 
all,  to  advertise  the  English  reader,  that  the  ancients 
used  it  in  a  much  milder  sense  than  we  do.  Much  as 
has  been  said  of  the  pride  of  the  old  Romans,  the  word 
in  question  may  tend  to  prove,  that  they  wsre  in  some 
inatances  less  tenacious  of  their  national  dignity  than 
the  Greelcs.  The  appellation  of  Barbarians  was  given 
b7  the  Greeks  U>  all  the  world  but  themselves;  the 
RoDians  gave  it  to  all  the  world  but  the  Qreeks.— 7*. 

^  BerodotusO— It  has  been  suggested  as  a  doubt,  by 
many  of  the  learned,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  written 
Erodotus.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  am  able  to  r^ember 
no  proper  name  terminating  in  dorus  and  dotus,  as  Dio- 
doms,  Diodotus,  Heliodorus,  &c.,  which  is  not  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  dignity,  I  have  no  scruple  in  asserts 
ing  my  belief  tlua  it  must  be  Herodotus,  compounded  of 
dotus  and  the  Greek  name  of  Juno.— 7*. 

There  is  hardly  any  author,  ancient  or  modem,  who 
has  been  more  warmly  commended  or  more  vehemently 
censured  than  this  eminent  historian;  but  even  the 
severe  Dionysius  declares  he  is  one  of  those  enchanting 
writers,  whom  you  peruse  to  the  last  syllable  with  plea- 
sure, and  still  wish  for  more.  Flutarch  himself,  who  has 
made  the  most  violent  attack  on  his  veracity,  allows  him 
all  the  merit  of  beautiful  composition.— ^yjey. 

4  In  my  version,  as  it  now  stands,  I  have  not  satisfisd  a 
firiend,  whose  opinion  I  respect  no  leM  than  I  value  his 
esteem.  This  gentleman  considers  the  expression  of 
'*  historical  essay,"  as  not  conveying  an  adequate  expla- 
nation of  the  original  Greek.  He  approves  of  the  criti- 
cism in  Jortln's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  59,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

History,  in  the  Greek,  is  derived  from  a  verb,  signify- 
ing to  imiulre  minutely ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Kuster, 
as  well  as  of  other  eminent  critics,  that  the  word  history 
hself,  in  its  original  sense,  implies  accurate  inquiry,  and 
Stands  properly  for  what  the  author's  own  researches 


Among  other  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
investigate  the  somces  of  the  hostilides  which 
subsisted  between  these  people.  The  more 
learned  of  the  Persians,  assert  the  Fhcenicians 
to  have  been  the  original  exciters  of  contention. 
This  nation  migrated  from  the  borders  of  the 
Red  8es^  to  the  place  of  their  present  settle- 
ment, and  soon  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  long  and  enterprinng  voyages$i  They 
^"""^— ^— ^^— ^— ■^"^^^-"■— ^^^.i^-^— ^"^^ .^-^— ^-^.^— ^».^^^^— .•—•^ 

demonstrated  to  him,  and  what  he  learned  by  the  infor- 
mation of  others.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
first  words  of  Herodotus  might  be  rendered  thus : 

^  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  produces  this  work,  tha 
result  both  of  his  own  researches,  and  of  the  inquiries 
nmde  by  him  of  others.'* 

This  is  certainly  paraphrastical ;  but  the  criticism  is 
ingenious,  and  appears  to  be  well  founded.  The  mate- 
rial point  to  be  established  firom  it  is,  that  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  loroptii  did  not  signify  history ;  the  word  then 
uped  in  that  sense  was  ovYypa^fi.—T. 

<&J^Vom  the  hcrden  qf  the  Red  £!ba.]— When  Herodo-' 
tus  speaks,  for  the  first  time,  of  any  people,  he  always 
goes  to  their  original  source.  Some  authors  make  the 
Fhienlcians  to  have  originated  from  the  Persian  Gulf; 
which  opinion,  though  reported,  is  not  believed  by  Stra^ 
bo.  Voltaire,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  migrated 
by  sea,  ridicules  the  idea  of  their  coming  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  PhcBnlcia ;  as  well  he  might.  Larcher  proves,  in 
the  most  satisfiu^tory  manner,  that  his  misconception 
arose  from  his  ignorance  of  <h«ek.  It  is  evident  from 
another  passage  in  Herodotus,  (book  vii.  chap.  89,)  that 
the  Phoenicians,  when  they  changed  their  place  of  resi> 
dence,  passed  over  by  land.— XiareA«r,  (principally.) 

6  Long  and  enterpriaing  iwyof  es.]— The  first  among 
the  Greeks  who  undertook  long  voyages,  were  the  lo- 
nians.  Upon  this  people,  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  Essay  on 
Homer,  has  the  following  remark:  **From  the  general 
character  by  which  Homer  constantly  distinguishes  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  commercial  and  sea&ring  people,  it  has 
been  naturally  supposed,  that  he  was  indebted  to  that 
nation  for  much  of  liis  information  with  regard  to  distant 
voyages.  I  think  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  poet's  acquiring,  at  homt,  all  the  knowledge  of  this 
kind  which  we  meet  with  in  his  works.  We  know  the 
lonians  were  amongst-- the' earliest  navigators,  partion. 
larly  the  Phoceeans  and  Milesians.  The  former  are 
expressly  called  the  discoverers  of  Adria,  Iberia,  Tus 
cany,  and  Tortessus."— ITood  on  Bomer. 
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escported  to  Aigoa,  amongst  other  places,  the 
produce  of  Egypt  and  Asflyria.  Argos,  at 
that  period,  was  the  most  famous  of  all  those 
states  which  are  now  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Greece.^  On  their  ar- 
rival here,  the  Phoenicians  exposed  their  mer- 
chandise to  sale.  After  remaining  about  six 
days,  and  when  they  had  almost  disposed  of 
their  different  articles  of  commerce,  the  king's 
daughter,  whom  both  nations  agree  in  calling 
lo,  came,  among  a  great  number  of  other 
women,  to  visit  them  at  their  stations.  Whilst 
these  fismalea,  standing  near  the  stem  of  the 
vessel,  amused  themselves  with  bargaining  for 
such  things  as  attracted  their  curiosity,  the 
Phcsnicians,  in  conjunction,  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  their  persons.  The  greater  part  of 
them  escaped,  but  lo  remained  a  captive,  with 
many  olhers.  They  carried  them  on  board, 
and  directed  their  course  for  Egypt 

n.  The  relation  of  the  Greeks  differs  essen- 
tially: but  this,  according  to  the  Persians,  was 
the  cause  of  Io*8  arrival  in  Egypt,  and  the  first 
act  of  violence  which  was  committed.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  certain  Grecians,  concerning  whose 
country  writers  disagree,  but  who  were  really 
of  Crete,  are  reported  to  have  touched  at  Tyre, 
and  to  have  carried  away  Europe,  the  daughter 
of  the  prince.  Thus  far  the  Greeks  had  only 
retaliated  :*  but  they  were  certamly  guilty  of  the 
second  provocation.  They  made  a  voyage  in 
a  vessel  of  war*  to  JBa,  a  dty  of  Colchos,  near 
the  river  Phasis;  and,  after  having  accom- 
plished the  more  immediate  object  of  their 
expedition,  they  forcibly  carried  off  the  king's 
daughter,  Medea.  The  king  of  Colchos  de- 
spatched a  herald  to  demand  satis&ction  for  the 
af&ont,  and  the  restitution  of  the  princess;  but 

1  Oreece.2—tht  region  known  bjr  the  name  of  Hellas 
or  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  waa,  previouB  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  indeed  long  afterwards,  only  discrimi- 
nated by  the  names  of  its  diflerent  inliabitants.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  Danaans,  Argiven,  Achaians,  &c.,  bat 
never  giyea  these  people  the  general  name  of  Orceks.— 
Lart^er. 

2  Thu9  far  the  Oreekt  had  only  ntaliated.^—Tbb 
editor  is  in  possession  of  a  translation  of  the  first  two 
boolcs  of  Herodotus,  published  in  Londcm  so  early  as  the 
year  1581  It  is  in  black  letter,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  great  cariosity.  The  above  passage  is  thus  ren- 
dered :  "  It  chaunced  afterward,  that  certaine  Greekes, 
wliose  names  they  knew  not,  taking  riiore  and  landing 
at  Tyros,  in  like  manner  made  a  rape  of  the  kinges 
daughter,  named  Ehiropa.  These  were  the  people  cf 
Crete,  otherwise  called  the  CrBte^ses.  By  which  meanes 
yt  was  cardesjahd  cardes  betweene  them,  the  one  beyng 
full  meeie  and  quit  with  the  other."— 2%«,>Sra<  Boohe  ^ 
Clio,  Xondon,  1681 

db^a  venel  ^teorO— I'iterally  in  a  long  vessel.— The 
long  vMsels  were  vessels  of  war;  the  round  vessels 
merGflBnmeB  and  tia]isports.^3T 


the  Grreeks  replied  that  they  should  make  bo  re- 
paration in  the  present  instance,  as  the  violence 
formerly  offered  to  lo*  remained  still  unexpiated. 

ni.  In  the  age  which  followed,  Alexander, 
die  son  of  Priam,  encouraged  by  the  memory 
of  diese  events,  detertnined  on  obtaining  a  wife 
from  Greece,  by  means  of  similar  violence; 
fuUy  persuaded  that  this,  like  former  wrongs, 
would  never  be  avenged. 

Upon  the  loss  of  Helen,  the  Greeks  at  fint 
employed  messengers  to  demand  her  person, 
as  well  as  a  compensation  for  the  aftiront  All 
the  satis&ction  diey  received  was  reproach  for 
the  injury  which  had  been  o&red  to  Medea ; 
and  they  were  fiurther  asked  how,  under  dr^ 
cumstanoes  entirely  alike,  they  could  reasona- 
bly require  what  they  themselves  had  denied. 

IV.  Hitherto  the  animosity  betwixt  the  two 
nations  extended  no  fsurther  than  to  acts  of  per- 
sonal and  private  violence.  But  at  this  period, 
continue  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  certainly  laid 
the  foundation  of  subsequent  contention :  who, 
before  the  Persians  ever  invaded  Europe,  doubt- 
less made  military  incursions  into  Asia.  The 
Persians  appear  to  be  of  opinion,  that  they  who 
offer  violence  to  women  must  be  insensible  to 
the  impressions  of  humanity  and  justice,  but 
that  Budi  provocations  are  as  much  beneath 
revenge,  as  the  women  themselves  are  unde- 
serving of  regard;  it  being  obvious,  that  all  the 
females  thus  circumstanced  must  have  been 
more  or  less  accessary'  to  the  fact  They 
asserted  also,  that  although  women  had  been 
forcibly  carried  away  from  Asia,  they  had  never 


4  VioUnet  fomurljf  offered  to  /a]— It  may  be  urged 
that  the  king  of  Colchos  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vio> 
lence  oflfered  to  lo ;  slie  was  carried  off  by  the  Fhoeni. 
cians.  But,  according  to  the  Persians,  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  composed  but  one  body,  of  which  they  ware-  the 
head.  Any  injury,  therefore,  offered  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, was  considered  as  an  hostility  against  the  whole. 
Thus,  as  we  see  in  a  succeeding  paragraph,  the  Persians 
considered  the  Greeks  as  their  enemies,  fironf  the  timo 
of  the  destruction  of  Troy. —Larcher. 

6  More  or  leu  aceetBory^  ^.]-~PlQt&rch,  who  has 
written  an  essay  expressly  to  convict  Herodotus  of 
malignity,  introduces  this  as  the  first  argument  of  the 
truth  of  his  accusation.  The  Greeks,  says  he,  unani- 
mously affirm,  that  lo  liad  divine  honours  paid  her  by 
the  Barl)arians;  that  many  seas  and  capacloue  harbours 
were  called  after  her  name ;  that  to  her  many  illustrious 
families  owe  their  original:  yet  this  celebnled  writer 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  her,  that  she  suffered  herself 
to  be  enjoyed  by  a  Phoenician  mariner,  with  whom  she 
fled,  from  the  fear  of  being  disgraced  by  the  publication 
of  her  crime.  He  afterwards  endeavours  to  throw  an 
odium  on  the  most  illustrious  actions  of  his  countrymen, 
by  intimating  tliat  the  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  on 
account  of  a  profligate  woman.  *'  For  It  is  evident,*' 
says  he,  "tliat  these  women  would  have  been  never 
carried  away  except  with  their  own  consent,"— P^u^orcA 
OR  ike  malignity  ^JBarodotue, 
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ycsented  the  affront  The  Greeks,  on  die  con- 
traiy,  to  avengQ  the  rape  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
woman,  had  assembled  a  mighty  fleet,  entered 
Asia  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  had  totally  over- 
thrown the  empire  of  Priam.  Since  which 
event  they  had  esteemed  themselves  jnsttfied 
in  considering  the  Greeks  as  the  pabHc  en^ 
mies  of  their  nation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Persians  esteem  Asia,  with  all  its  various 
and  bariiaroas  inhabitants,  as  theb  own  pecu- 
liar possession,  considering  Europe  and  Greece 
•B  totally  disdnct  and  unconnected. 

y.  The  above  is  the  Persian  tradition;  who 
date  the  cause  and  origin  of  their  enmity  to 
Greece  from  the  destruction  of  Troy.  What 
relates  to  lo  is  denied  by  the  Phoenicians ;  who 
affirm  that  she  was  never  forcibly  carried  into 
Cgypt  They  assert,  that  during  their  con- 
tinuance at  Argos,  she  had  an  illicit  connexion 
with  the  pilot  of  their  vessel,''  and  proving 
pregnant,  she  voluntarily  accompanied  them  to 
Egypt,  to  avoid  the  detection  of  her  crime  and 
the  indignation  of  her  parents.  Having  now 
stated  the  different  representations  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Phasnicians,  |  shall  not  detain  the 
reader  by  an  investigation  of  the  truth  of  either 
narmtive.  I  shall  commence  with  an  account 
of  that  personage,  of  whose  first  attacks  upon 
(heeoe  there  exists  the  most  unquestionable 
testimony.  I  shall,  as  I  proceed,  describe  with 
some  minuteness  the  smaller  cities  and  larger 
communities:  for,  many  of  these,  at  present 
possessed  neither  of  opulence  nor  power,  wero 
formeriy  splendid  and  illustrious ;  others  have, 
even  within  my  remembrance,  risen  from  hu- 
mility to  grandeur.  From  my  conviction,  there- 
fore, of  the  precarious  nature  of  human  felicity  ,7 
these  shall  all  be  respectively  described. 

6  Camusion  with  thepilof  nf  their  vessel.}— I  make  no 
apology  for  InBerting  the  f  >11  iwing  singular  u^nslation 
of  the  above  passage:— With  whose  assertions  the  Ph(B- 
niees  agree  not  abmte  the  lady  lo;  whom  they  flatly 
denye  to  have  beene  caryad  by  them  Into  M^pt  in  man- 
ner of  a  rape:  shewinge  h  me  that  in  their  abode  at  Ar- 
gos, shee  fartunedto  cUse  with  the  maysior  of  a  shlppe, 
and  feelynge  herselfe  to  bee  spedde,  fearynge  and  duubt- 
inge  greatlyo  the  severitye  and  cruel  tyrannie  of  her  pa- 
t«nte8,and  the  detection  of  her  owne  follye,  shee  willing- 
lye  I  jke  shlppe  and  fledde  strayght  awaye.'^— Ctto.  b.  i . 

7  Precarious  nature  ofhu7nan/eUi.-ity.']—Th\s  moral 
refiecd.m  of  Herodotus  cannot  foil  of  bringing  to  mind 
the  cons  ilatory  letter  written  from  Greece,  \yj  Sulpicius 
10  Cicero,  on  the  death  of  TuUia  the  orat'ir's  daughter. 
At  the  distance  of  more  than  f  mr  hundred  years  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  Sulpicius  thus  expresses  himself 
on  a  similar  occosi  >n:— ^  On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I 
was  sailing  from  ^gina  towards  Megara,  I  could  not 
help  looking  round  on  the  circumjacent  country.  Be- 
hind me  was  Agina,  before  me  Megara,  Pineus  on  my 
right  hand,  Corinth  on  my  left ;  all  which  placeil,  fbrmerly 
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VI.  Citesus,  by  descent  a  Lydian,  was  the 
son  of  Alyattes,  and  sovereign  of  those  coun- 
tries which  lie  on  tiiis  side  of  the  river  Halys. 
This  stream,  in  its  passage  from  the  south* 
towards  the  north,  passes  through  8yria>  and 
Paphlagonia,***  and  finally  empties  itself  into 
the  Euxine.  Croesus,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
wan  the  first  of  the  bari}arian  princes  who  exact- 
ed tribute  from  some  nations  of  Greece,  and 
entered  into  leagues  of  amity  with  others.  Be- 
fore his  time,  the  Greeks  were  universally  firee : 
he,  however,  subdued  the  i£olians,  the  lonians. 
with  such  of  the  Dorians  as  are  situate  in  Asia, 
whilst  he  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
Lacedemonians,  h  appears  that  the  incunion 
of  the  Cimmerians^i  into  Ionia,  was  before  the 

flouriibing  and  happy,  now  lay  bef  tre  ray  eyes  proktrata 
and  in  ruins,"  Ike  The  whole  letter  is  eminently  twan- 
liful,  and  I  lament  that  it  is  beyond  our  llmlls  to  tran- 
scribe It— T*. 

8  7%M  streamy  in  itspassage/rom  the  eoulA.}— Thera 
are  diflerent  opinions  concerning  the  course  of  this  river. 
Arrian  says,  that  it  does  not  flow  fr  jm  the  s  mih,but  from 
the  east.  This  author  having  In  his  mind  the  place  of  tho 
sun's  rifling  In  the  winter,  accuses  Herodotus  of  a  mis- 
take in  the  passage  before  us.  Wesseling  had  the  same 
idea,  who  nevertheless  has  not  solved  the  difllcuUy.  Tho 
truth  is,  thsre  were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one 
rising  from  the  south,  the  other  from  the  east.  Horo- 
dotns  speaks  of  the  first,  Arrian  of  the  last.  D'Anvilla 
is  of  the  same  opinion. — Larcher. 

9  tSEyn'o.]— Syria  was  at  that  time  the  name  of  Cappa> 
docia.    See  chap.  Ixxvi.— 7*. 

10  P(^phlagonia.']—ll  may  appear  matter  of  surprise 
to  some,  that  Herodotus  should  make  the  Syrians  border 
on  the  Paphlagonians.  Bui  by  the  Syrians,  Herodotus 
here  means  the  Cappadocians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Len- 
co-or  While-Syrians.  This  is  obvious  from  Strabo,  as 
well  as  from  Herodotus  himself  in  his  second  book.— 
Palnurius. 

11  CVmrnmcmf.]— Strabo  dates  this  Incursion  of  the 
Cimmerians  about  the  time  of  Homer,  or  s^>mewhat  be- 
f  >re.  Wesseling  thinks,  and  with  reason,  the  authority 
of  the  geographer  of  less  weight  than  that  of  our  histcv 
rian,  who  supposes  it  to  have  Iwen  in  the  reign  of  Ardyis. 
See  chap.  zv.  of  this  book:  and  chap.  xii.  of  book  iv. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  two  authors- 
speak  of  two  distinct  incursions.  Herodotus  refers  to  the 
last.  At  the  time  of  the  first  there  were  no  Qreek  cities 
in  Asia  Minor;  and  It  was  his  intention  to  intimate,  that 
the  last  had  no  operation  injurions  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece.— Larrfter. 

Many  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Cimmerians 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Scripture  Oomer.  The  rea^ 
sons  alleged  are  of  this  nature.  In  the  genealogical  table 
of  Moses,  we  are  told  that  Oomer  was  the  son  of  Japhet. 
The  scholiasts,  and  those  of  them  too  which  are  most 
authentic,  say,  that  Cimroeris  was  the  son  of  JapetuS. 
JapetuB  is  by  Apollodorus  said  to  be  the  son  of  Coelum 
and  Terra«  that  is  of  Noah,  who  was  called  Vir  Teme. 
On  Cimmerian  darkness,  see  book,  iv.  c.  1,  n.  The  Greek 
Kiitepoif  means  a  mist  or  darkness,  and  Cimmerius,  the 
Latin  derivative,  is  applied  to  any  thing  dark  or  black. 
Strabo  says  that  the  soil  of  their  country  was  black, 
from  excessive  heat;  but  this  could  not  be  peculiar  to 
the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  probably  comawn 
to  oilMr  lands  aflbcted  by  the  same  cause.— 7*. 
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time  of  Croesiu;  bat  their  sole  object  was 
plunder,  and  none  of  the  cities  were  molested. 

y  II.  The  family  of  CroBSUs  were  termed  the 
MermuadiB ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  relate  by 
what  means  the  empire  descended  to  them  from 
the  HeracUds.  Candaules,  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Myrsilus,  was  king  of  Sardis,  and  of  the 
family  of  Alcasus  the  son  of  Hercules.*  The 
first  of  the  Heraclide  was  Agron*  who  reigned 
also  at  Sardis ;  he  was  the  son  of  Ninus,  the 
grandson  of  Belus,  the  great-grandson  of  Al- 
csus.  Candaules  the  son  of  Myrsus  was  the 
last  of  this  race.  The  people  of  this  district 
were  in  ancient  times  called  Meonians;  they 
were  afterwards  named  Lydians  from  Lydus 
the  son  of  Atys.  From  him,  before  the  time 
of  Agron,  the  princes  of  the  country  derived 
thefr  origin.  The  HeracUds,  descended  from 
Hercules  and  a  female  slave  of  Jardanus,'  en- 
joyed a  delegated  authority  from  these  princes, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  supreme  dignity 
from  the  declaration  of  an  oracle.  They  retain- 
ed their  power  in  regular  and  uninterrupted 
succession,  from  father  to  son,  to  the  time  of 
Candaules,  a  period  equal  to  twenty-two  ages 
of  man,*  being  no  less  than  five  hundred  and 
five  years. 

VIII.  Candaules'  was  attached  to  his  wife 

1  Alcmu  the  wn  (f  Htrctde».']—CovLCJtxn\tig  the  name 
of  the  eon  of  Hercules  bj  the  female  slave  of  Jardanus, 
Diodunifl  Siculus  and  our  historian  are  at  variance. 
Herod'itus  calls  him  Alcnus,  Diodorus  sajs  his  name 
was  Cleoalus.  But  it  is  by  no  means  surfirisfntr,  that  in 
matters  of  such  remote  antiquity  writers  should  disagree. 
Apollodorus  contradicts  b  >th  Herodotus  and  Di.)dunis, 
and  makes  Croesus  not  one  of  the  Mennnad8e,but  one  of 
the  Heraclide,  bom  of  Agelaus  son  of  Hercules  by  Om- 
phale.  Diodorus  calls  the  son  of  Hercules,  by  Omphale, 
Lacun.  I  presume  not  to  decide  in  this  controversy,  but 
with  me  the  authority  of  Herodotus  has  the  greatest 
weight.— Po/mmiM. 

2  A^on.]— Thus  the  best  manuscripts  spell  this  name. 
Julius  Pollux  says,  that  Ninus,  son  ofBelus,  called  his  son 
Agron  because  he  was  born  in  the  country.— Z^irrA^. 

3  Jbrdonitf  .]~ln  contradiction  to  both  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Palajphatus  de  Incredibilibus  writes 
Jordanus.— 7*. 

4  TwerUy-tteo  agea  <f  fium.]— For  twenty-two,  Lar- 
cher  reads  fifteen  ages.— That  it  ought  to  be  so  we  are 
ready  enough  to  believe,  and  his  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject are  clear,  ingenious,  and  convincing ;  but  having 
no  authority  for  this  reading  in  any  edition  which  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting,  it  was  thought 
proper  literally  to  translate  the  text— T. 

6  Camfau/es.]— The  story  of  Rosamond,  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  as  recited  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  bears  so  exact  a 
resemblance  to  this  of  Candaules,  that  we  are  unable  to 
forego  the  plensuro  of  transcribing  it.— **  The  queen  of 
Italy  stooped  from  her  throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject ; 
and  Helmichis,  the  king's  armour-bearer,  was  the  secret 
minister  of  her  pleasure  and  revenge.  Against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  murder  he  could  no  longer  ui^ge  the  scruples 
of  fidelity  or  gratitude ;  but  Helmichis  trembled  when  he 


beyond  the  common  limits  of  afiection,  and 
conceived,  in  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  that  her 
beauty  was  beyond  all  competition.  Among 
those  who  attended  near  his  person,  Gyges  the 
son  of  Dascylas  had  rendered  him  essential  ser* 
vice,  and  was  honoured  by  his  particular  con- 
fidence. To  him  he  frequently  extolled  the 
beauty  of  his  wife  in  exaggerated  terms.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  most  fatal  delusion,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  thus  addressing  him ;  « Gy- 
ges, I  am  satisfied,  that  we  receive  less  convic- 
tion from  what  we  hear,  than  from  what  we 
see,'  and  as  you  do  not  seem  to  credit  all  I  tell' 
you  of  my  wife's  personal  accomplishments,  I 
am  determined  that  you  shall  see  her  naked." 
"Suffer  me,"  replied  Gyges,  "to  remonstrate 
against  the  imprudence  of  your  proposal.  Re- 
member, sir,  that  with  her  clothes  a  woman 

revolved  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  guilt.  He  pressed 
and  obtained,  that  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of  tha 
Lombards  should  be  associated  to  the  enterprise ;  but  no 
more  than  a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the 
gullitnt  Perideus.— The  mtxle'of  seduction  employed  by 
Rosamond,  betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both  to 
honour  and  to  love.  She  supplied  the  place  of  one  of  her 
female  attendants  who  was  beljved  by  Peijdeus,  and 
contrived  s>nie  excuse  for  darkness  and  silence,  tilt  she 
could  inform  her  companion,  that  he  had  enj  lyed  the 
quoen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  or  the 
death  of  the  king,  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  trs^ 
sonable  adultery.  In  this  alternative  he  chose  rather  to 
be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosamond,  whoso 
undaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse."— 
Oibbon. 

6  Prom  what  im  hearj  than/rom  ushat  tre  ses.^— 
Dionysius  Halicamassensis  remarks  on  this  passage, 
that  Herodotus  here,  introducing  a  Barbarian  to  notice, 
makes  use  of  a  figurative  expression  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  Barbarians;  substituting  the  ears  and  the  eyes 
for  the  discourse  and  sight  of  objects. 

tagniia  biitaal  aaiiDn  itmatm.  par  snroB 

QnaiB  qua  mit  oculb  Mbjaeta  flddtbm.— Hor.  An.  TotL  lA 

Polybius  coincides  in  part  with  ourhistorian,  whenhe  ad- 
vances, that  nature  having  provided  us  with  twt)  instru- 
ments, if  they  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  senses,  hearing 
and  sight,  the  latter,  according  to  Heracliius,  is  ilie  moat 
certain,  the  eyes  being  more  decisive  evidence  than  tins 
ears.  This  is  in  many  respects  true ;  but  Theophrastus 
has  sagaciously  remarked,  according  to  Plutarch,  tliat  of 
all  the  senses  the  ear  is  that  by  which  the  passions  may 
be  the  most  easily  excited.— ziorrAer. 

Our  veneration  for  the  ancients,  however,  must  nol 
prevent  us  from  perceiving,  that  bah  the  absive  remarks 
want  s  'lidity.  The  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  more  impli- 
cKly  believe  our  eyes  than  our  ears,  or  the  contrary, 
except  in  those  cases  which  respociivtly  demand  the  tes- 
timony of  either  organs.  It  should  be  remembered,  thai 
when  any  thing  is  related  to  us,  our  ears  give  no  kind  of 
testimony  concerning  the  tact,  they  inform  us  only  that 
such  words  are  spoken  to  us:  aAer  which,  if  what  is 
related  be  an  object  of  sight,  we  wish  to  appeal  lo  cur 
eyes  fur  proof;  if  an  object  of  hearing,  to  our  ears;  if  of 
taste,  smell,  or  touch,  to  the  organs  firmed  for  such  de- 
cision ;  and  this  is  the  sole  ground  of  preference  in  any 
case.  The  remark  of  Horace  rests  on  a  different  Cnm- 
dation,  and  is  very  jusu— 2*. 
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pots  off  her  modesty.7  Many  are  the  precepts 
veoorded  by  the  sages  for  our  instruction,  but 
there  is  none  mora  entitled  to  our  regard  than 
that,  <it  becomes  a  man  to  look  into  those 
things  only  which  concern  himsell'  I  give  im- 
pficit  confidence  to  your  assertions,  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  my  mistress  the  most  beautiftil 
of  fcer  sex ;  bat  I  beg  you  not  to  repeat  a  request 
with  which  it  will  be  criminal  to  comply." 

IX.  Gyges,  from  apprehension  of  the  event, 
would  have  persevered  in  his  refusal ;  but  the 
king  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose. 
M  Gyges,"  he  resumed,  » you  have  nothing  to 
liear  firom  me  or  from  your  mistress;  I  do  not 
want  to  make  experiment  of  your  fidelity,  and 
I  shall  render  it  impossible  for  the  queen  to 
detect  you.  I  myself  will  place  you  behind  an 
open  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  we  sleep. 
As  soon  as  I  enter,  my  wifis  will  make  her  ap- 
pearance ;  it  is  her  custom  to  undress  herself 
at  leisure,  and  to  place  her  garments  one  by  one 
In  a  chair  near  the  entrance.  You  will  have 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  contemplating  her  per- 
flon.  As  soon  as  she  approoches  the  bed,  and  her 
tstee  u  turned  from  you,  you  must  be  careful  to 
leave  the  room  without  being  discovered." 

X.  Gyges  had  no  alternative  but  compliance. 
At  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest,  he  accompa- 
nied Candaules  to  his  chamber,  and  the  queen 
soon  afterwards  appeared.  He  saw  her  enter, 
and  gradually  disrobe  herself  '  She  approached 
the  bed ;  and  Gyges  endeavoured  to  retire,  but 
the  queen  saw  and  knew  him.  She  instantly 
conceived  her  husband  to  be  the  cause  of  her 
disgrace,  and  determined  on  revenge.  She  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  restrain  the  emotions 
of  her  wounded  delicacy,  and  to  seem  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened;  although, 
among  all  the  Barbarian  nations,*  and  among 

7  With  her  elathet  a  woman  putt  tffher  modnty.^— 
Ve  can  bj  no  means,  wbljb  PliUarch,  In  hts  Conjufal  Pre- 
cepts, allow  this  saying  of  Herodotus  to  be  true :  for 
surely,  at  this  time,  a  modest  woman  is  most  eflbctually 
veiled  by  bashfulness,  when  the  purest  but  most  diffident 
affsction  proves,  in  the  privacy  of  matrimonial  retire- 
ment, the  surest  testimony  of  reciprocal  bve. — T. 

Tim«us  in  Alhenoeus  affirms,  that  the  Tyrrhenians 
accQSlomed  themselves  to  be  waited  upon  by  naked  wo- 
men ;  and  Theopompus,  in  the  same  author,  adds,  that  in 
the  above.mentioned  nation  it  was  by  no  means  disgrace- 
ful fjr  women  to  appear  naked  amongst  men.— Lan  her. 

8  Among  all  the  Barbarian  fio/ioiw.J— Plato  Inf  rrms 
ns,  that  the  Greeks  had  nut  long  considered  it  as  a  thing 
equally  disgraceful  and  ridiculous  for  a  roan  to  be  seen 
naked;  an  opioioo,  says  he,  which  still  exists  amongst 
the  greater  part  of  the  Barbarians.— X<arxA«r. 

To  the  above  remark  of  Larcher  may  tw  added,  that, 
according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  amongst  the  institutes  of 
Lycurgus,  that  the  young  women  of  Sparta  should  dance 
naked  at  their  solemn  feasts  and  sacrifices ;  at  which 


the  Lydians  in  particular,  for  even  a  man  to  be 
seen  naked,  is  deemed  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
turpitude. 

XI.  The  queen  persevered  in  the  strictest 
silence ;  and,  having  instructed  some  confi  ^en- 
tial  servants  for  the  occasion,  she  sent  in  the 
morning  for  Cryges.  He,  not  at  all  suspicious 
of  the  event,  complied  instantly  with  the  mes- 
sage, as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  at  other 
times,  and  appeared  before  his  mistress.*  As 
soon  as  he  came  into  her  presence,  she  thus 
addressed  him:  << Gyges,  I  submit  two  propo- 
sals to  your  choice ;  you  must  either  destroy 
Candaules,  and  take  possession  of  me  and  of 
the  kingdom,  or  expect  immediate  death. 
Tour  unqualified  obedience  to  your  master, 
may  prompt  you  to  be  once  again  a  spectator 
of  what  modesty  forbids :  the  king  has  been  the 
author  of  my  disgrace ;  you  also,  in  seeing  me 
naked,  have  violated  decorum ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  one  of  you  should  die."  Gyges,  after 
he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment, implored  her  not  to  compel  him  to  so 
delicate  and  difiicult  an  alternative.  But  when 
he  found  that  all  expostulations  were  in  vain, 
and  that  he  must  either  put  Candaules  to  death, 
or  die  himself,  he  chose  rather  to  be  the  survi- 
vor. M  Since  my  master  must  perish,"  he  re- 
plied, '^  and,  notwithstanding  my  reluctance,  by 
my  hands,  by  what  means  can  yoor  purpose  be 
accomplished?"  "The  deed,"  she  answered, 
«<  shall  be  perpetrated  in  that  very  place  which 
was  the  scene  of  my  disgrace.  You  shall  kill 
my  husband  in  his  sleep." 

^^  Xn.  Their  measures  were  accordingly  coi> 

time  als>  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  certain  s  >ngs, 
vHhilat  the  young  men  stood  in  a  circle  about  them,  to 
see  and  hear  them. — 7*. 

9  Appeared  before  hie  mis/re«s.]— The  wife  of  Candan. 
les,  whose  name  Herodotus  f  trbears  to  mention,  was, 
according  to  Hephastion,  called  Nyssia.  Authors  are 
divided  in  their  account  of  this  Oyges,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  slew  Candaules.  Plato  makes  him  a 
shepherd  In  the  service  of  the  Lydian  king,  who  was 
possessed  of  a  ring  which  he  f  >und  on  the  finger  of  a  dead 
man  encl^ised  within  a  horse  of  bronze.  The  shepherd, 
learning  the  property  which  this  ring  had,  to  render 
him  invisible  when  the  seal  was  turned  to  the  inside  of 
his  hand,  got  himself  deputed  to  the  court  by  his  fell  >ws, 
where  he  seduced  the  queen,  and  assassinated  Oandao* 
les.  Xenophrtn  says  he  was  a  slave;  but  this  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  account  nf  Plato,  were  it  in  other 
respects  admissible.  Plutarch  pretends,  that  Oyses  took 
up  arms  against  Candaules,  assisted  by  the  Milesians. 
The  opinion  of  Herodotus  seems  preferable  to  the  rest: 
born  in  a  city  contigutus  to  Lydia,  no  pent  )n  could  be 
better  qualified  to  represent  what  relates  to  that  king- 
dom.—JLarcft«r. 

10  Upin  the  event  recorded  in  this  chapter,  the  finns 
bor>ke  of  Clio  has  this  curi  >us  remark  in  the  margin : 
"  The  Divll  in  old  tyme  a  disposer  of  Idngdomes,  and 
since  the  Pope.'*->7'. 
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&rted:  Gyg«s  had  no  opportunity  of  esca^, 
aor  of  evading  thfi  alternative  before  proposed. 
At  the  approach  of  night,  the  queen  conducted 
him  to  her  chamber,  and  placed  him  behind  the 
same  door,  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  Can- 
daules  was  murdered  in  bis  sleep,  and  Gyges 
took  imme^te  possession  of  his  wife  and  of 
the  empire.  Of  the  above  event,  Archilochus^ 
of  Pards,  who  lived  about  the  same  period,  haa 
made  mention  in  some  Iambic  verses. 

XIII.  A  declaration  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
confirmed  Gyges  in  his  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty. The  Lydians  resented  the  fiite  of 
Candaules,  and  had  recourse  to  arms.  A  stipu- 
lation was  at  length  made  betwixt  the  different 
parties,  that  if  the  oracle  decided  in  &vour  of 
Gyges,  he  should  continue  on  the  throne;  if 
otherwise,  it  should  revert  to  the  Heraclid«. 
Although  Gyges  retained  the  supreme  author^ 
ity,  the  woids  of  the  oracle  expressly  intimated, 
that  the  Heraclids  should  be  avenged  in  the 
person  of  the  filth  descendant  of  Gyges.  To 
this  prediction,  until  it  was  ultimately  accom- 
plished, neither  prince  nor  people  paid  the 
smallest  attention.  Thus  did  the  Mermnads 
obtain  the  empire,  to  the  injurious  exclusion  of 
the  Heraclids, 

XIV.  Gyges,  as  soon  as  he  was  established 
in  his  authority,  sent  various  presents  to  Del- 
phi,* a  considerable  quantity  of  which  were  of 
»<i  ii  111  ■ 

'l  Arfhilochua.2^liA  without  these  concluding  linet 
rhe  sense  w  uld  be  complete,  many  have  suspected  ihero 
to  have  l«en  inserted  by  some  copyist.  Scaliger  has 
reas  ned  upon  them,  as  if  Herodotus  meant  to  intimate, 
thai  because  Archilochus  makes  mention  of  Gyges  in  his 
verses,  he  must  have  lived  at  the  same  period ;  but  this 
by  no  means  f  ll  ms. 

Of  Archil  >chus,  Quintiliaii  rmnarks,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  writers  of  Iambics ;  that  his  verses  were  re- 
markatle  fir  Uieir  ingenuity,  their  elegant  style,  and 
Derv  )us  sentiment.  Book  z.  chap.  1.— Ha  is  also  ho- 
oouraLly  menti  ined  by  Horace,  vrtio  confesses  that  he 
imitates  him.  See  ]90n  epistle,  book  1st.  Ovid,  if  the 
Ibis  be  his,  speaks  tjo  of  the  Parian  poet  Cicen*,  in  his 
TuBculan  Questions,  says,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Romulus.  His  compiisitiuns  were  so  extremely  licsn- 
tious,  that  the  Lacedsmonians  ordered  them  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  city,  and  Archilochus  himself  to  be 
banished.  He  was  afterwards  killed  in  some  militaiy 
ezcursi  <n,  by  a  pers  m  of  the  name  of  Caracus.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  have  a  more  particular  account  of  Archi- 
lochus,  may  consult  Lilius  Gyraldus  de  Poetar.  Histor. 
dial  g.  ix.  chap.  14. 

2  PreaenU  to  De/pU.]— Amongst  the  subjects  of  lite* 
rary  c  >ntroversy  betwixt  Boyle  and  Bentley,  this  was 
one :  B  lyle  defended  Delphos,  principally  from  its  being 
the  comm<m  usage ;  Bentley  rejects  Delphos  as  a  barba- 
rism, it  being  merely  the  accusativs  case  of  Delphi.  He 
tells  a  story  of  a  popish  priest,  who  f  jr  thirty  years  had 
read  mumpslmus  in  his  breviary,  instead  of  sumpsimus; 
and,  when  a  learned  man  told  him  of  his  blunder,  re- 
plied, I  will  not  change  my  old  mumpsimus,  ttr  your 


silver.  Among  other  marks  of  his  liberality^ 
six  golden  goblets,*  which  weighed  no  lese 
than  thirty  talents,  deserve  particular  mention. 
These  now  stand  in  the  treasury  of  Corinth ; 
though,  in  strict  truth,  that  treasuie  was  not 
given  by  the  people  of  Corinth,  but  by  Cypae- 
lus  the  son  of  Eetion.^  This  Gyges  was  the 
first  of  the  Barbarians  whose  history  we  ki#w, 
who  made  votive  offerings  to  the  oracle,  after 
Midas  the  son  of  Gordius,^  king  of  Phiygia. 
Midas  consecrated  to  this  purpose  his  own  royal 
throne,  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  art,  from 
which  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  adminis* 
ter  justice.  This  was  deposited  in  the  sam« 
place  with  the  goblets  of  Gyges,  to  whose  offisr* 
ings  of  gold  and  silver  the  Delphians  assigned 
the  name  of  the  donor.  Gyges,  as  soon  as  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  carried  his  arms  against 
Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and  took  the  city  Colo- 
phon. Although  he  reigned  thirty-eight  years^ 
be  performed  no  other  remarkaUe  exploit :  wo 
shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  speak  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Ardys. 

XV.  This  prince  vanquished  the  Prienians» 
and  attacked  Miletus.  During  his  reign,  the 
Cimmerians,  being  expelled  their  country  by 
the  Nomades  of  Scythia,  passed  over  into  Asia, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  all  Sardis,  except 
the  citadeL 

XVI.  After  reigning  forty-nine  years,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sadyattes,  who  reigned 

new  Bompslmus.  From  a  Stmllar  mistake  In  the  old 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  Henry  the  Ei^th's  time,  it  was 
printed  Asson  and  Mileton ;  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  changed  into  Asson  and  Miletum ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  it  was  rectified  to  Assos  and  Miletus. 
Swift  made  a  poliit  of  always  writing  Delphos,  upon 
which  Jftrtln  facetiously  remarks,  tliat  he  should  hava 
Bubmiued  to  reason,  and  received  instruction  from  what* 
ever  quarter  it  came ;  from  Wooton,  from  Bentley,  or 
fr.tm  BeeUebub.— 7*.    See  BtnUey  on  Phalari: 

3  Six  golden  gobUU.^—la  the  time  of  Herodotus,  tha 
proportion  of  silver  to  gold  was  as  one  to  thirteen :  these 
six  goblets,  therefore,  were  equivalent  u>  3,106,000  livres. 
The  calculations  of  Herodotus  diflSsr  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  Diodorus  Siculus.— Foyo^e  de  Jetuu  Ana^ 
charnt. 

Alyattes  and  Crosus  obtained  their  weakh  from  K>ma 
mines  in  Lydia  situated  between  Atama  and  Pergamos. 
The  riches  of  Gyges  were  proverbial,  and  were  men- 
tioned in  the  verses  of  Archilochus:  those  of  Crosaus 
eObcuially  surpassed  them. 

Dif  itM  wMltta  «t  oil  BOB  opolMtia  CvnL— Ovitf. 

Lar<^er, 

4  But  by  Cypaehto  the  eon  qf  £efion.]— In  the  temple 
at  Delphi  were  certain  diSbrent  apartments  or  chapels, 
belonging  to  diflerent  cities,  princes,  or  opulent  indi- 
▼iduals.  The  oflbrin^  which  these  respectively  made 
to  the  deity,  vrere  here  deposited.— Lardier. 

6  AfiVias  the  eon  tf  Gortb'tM.}— There  were  in  Fhrygfa 
a  numtwr  of  princes  calledafter  these  names,  as  is  mSS^ 
ciently  proved  by  Bouhier.— JLorcAsr. 
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tivelre  yean.  AiUr  him,  bis  son  Alyattes  po»> 
■eased  the  throne.  He  carried  on  war  against 
Cjaxares^  the  grandson  of  Deiocea,  drove  the 
Cimmerians  ont  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  which 
Cotophon^^  had  built,  and  invaded  Clazomenc. 
In  his  designs  upon  this  place  he  was  disap- 
pointed; but  he  pei£>rmed,  in  the  course  of  his 
rdgB,  many  very  memorable  actions. 

XVIL  He  resumed  against  the  Milesians, 
the  war  which  his  fiither  had  commenced;  and 
he  oondttcted  it  in  this  manner :  As  the  time 
of  harvest  approached,  he  marched  an  army  into 
their  country,  to  the  sound  of  the  pastoral  pipe, 
harp^  and  flutes  masculine  and  feminine.*  On 
his  arrival  in  their  territories,  he  neither  burned, 
DOT  in  any  respect  injured,  their  edifices  which 
fltood  in  the  fields;  but  he  totally  destroyed 
the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  then  returned. 
Ab  the  Milesians  were  securely  situated  near 
the  sea,  all  attack  upon  their  city  would  proba- 
bly hmve  proved  inefiectuaL  His  motive  for  not 
destroying  their  buildings  was,  that  they  might 
be  induced  again  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and 
that,  on  every  repetition  of  his  incuruons,  he 
might  be  secure  of  plunder. 

XVIII.  In  this  manner  was  the  war  pro- 
tracted during  a  period  of  eleven  years;  in 
whbh  time  the  Milesians  received  two  remark- 
able defisats ;  one  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Lime- 
neium,  within  their  own  territories,  another  on 
the  plains  of  Meander.  8ix  of  these  eleven 
years,  8adyattes  the  son  of  Ardys  reigned  over 
the  Lydians :  he  commenced  the  Milesian  war, 
which  his  aon  Alyattes  afterwards  continued 
with  increase  of  ardour.  The  Milesians,  in 
this  contest,  received  no  assistance  fit>m  any 
of  their  neighbours,  except  firom  Chios.  The 
inhabitants  of  Chios  oflfered  their  support,  in 
return  for  the  aid  which  they  had  formerly 
received  from  the  Milesians,  in  a  war  with  the 
Brythreans. 

^Agaima  Cyaeare*.]— This  is  perfeclly  consistent. 
Phraones,  the  Cittier  of  Cyazares,  reigned  in  Media  at 
the  same  time  tliat  Ardys,  grandfather  of  Alyattes,  sat 
on  the  ihr:)ne  of  SirdlB.— Lurcher. 

7  Cotton.]— Qyges  bad  taken  Colpphon,  about 
which  time  d  ml>ile88  a  colony  deserted  it,  and  settled 
at  Smyrna.  Krt^u,  as  Wesseling  properly  observes,  is 
comlnuAlly  used  fjr,  to  send  out  a  coljny.  In  chap.  cl. 
H  is  said,  thai  8->me  Coloph  mians,  banisiied  fjr  sedition, 
had  settled  at  Smyrna.  If  he  alludes  to  the  same  emi- 
grants, their  sediiijn  was  pribibly  against  Gyges,  after 
his  conquest ;  but  these  could  hardly  be  numerous  or 
respectaj>le  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  colony.— 7*. 

8  PliUeg  moBouUne  and /«iiM7>me.]—Aulus  Qeiiius 
says,  that  Alyattes  had  in  his  army  female  players  on 
the  flute.  Larcher  is  of  opinion,  ttiat  Herxioius  alludes 
only  to  the  different  kinds  of  flutes  mentioned  in  Te- 
rence, or  perhaps  to  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  flutes,  the 
sound  of  one  of  which  was  grave,  of  the  other  acme.— 7! 


XnC.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  the 
following  event  happened,  in  consequence  of 
the  corn  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy^s  army. 
A  sudden  wind  directed  the  progress  of  the 
flames  against  the  temple  of  the  Assesiau 
Minervt40  and  entirely  consumed  it.  It  was 
not  at  first  considered  as  a  matter  <^  any  im- 
portance ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  army  to 
Sardis,  Alyattes  was  seized  with  a  severe  and 
lingering  disease.  From  the  impulse  of  his 
own  mind,  or  from  the  persuasion  of  his  friends^ 
he  sent  to  make  inquiries  of  the  oracle  oou- 
ceming  his  recovery.  On  the  arrival  of  his 
messengeiB,  they  were  informed,  that  till  the 
temple  of  the  Assosian  Minerva,  which  they 
had  consumed  by  fire,  should  be  restored,  no 
answer  would  be  given  them. 

XX.  Of  this  circumstance  I  myself  was 
informed  at  Delphi,  but  the  Milesians  add 
more.  They  inform  us  that  Periander  the  son 
of  Cypeelus,  when  he  beard  the  answer  given 
to  Alyattes,  despatched  an  emissary  to  Thrasy- 
bulus  king  of  Miletus,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately connected,  desiring  him  to  pay  suitable 
attention  to  the  present  emeigence.  This  is 
the  Milesian  narrative. 

XXL  Alyattes,  on  the  return  of  his  messen* 
gers,  despatched  an  herald  to  Miletus,  whoso 
commission  was,  to  make  a  truce  with  Thrasy* 
bulus  for  such  time  as  might  be  required  to 
repair  the  temple.  Thrasybulus,  in  consequence 
of  the  intimation  he  had  received^  was  aware 
of  the  intentions  of  Alyattes,  and  conducted 
himself  in  this  manner :  All  the  com  which  was 
found,  or  could  be  procured  at  Miletus,  was,  by 
his  direction,  collected  in  the  most  public  place 
of  the  city ;  he  then  ordered  the  Milesians,  at 
an  appointed  period,  to  commence  a  scene  of 
feasting  and  convivial  mirth.^^^ 


9  Auenan  ATiiMrvo.]— Assesos  was  a  small  town 
dependent  on  Miletus.  Minerva  here  had  a  temple,  and 
hence  took  the  name  of  the  Assesian  Minerva.  This 
deiiy  was  then  called  the  Minerva  of  Asses- is,  as  we 
say,  at  the  present  day,  the  Virgin  of  Lorouo.— Z^ardk«r. 

The  virgin,  in  the  Romish  church,  certainly  resem- 
bles, in  all  respects,  a  heathen  tutelary  divinity ;  and 
affords  one  of  ih^se  instances  of  similarity  between  one 
worship  and  the  other,  s  >  well  illustrated  in  Middldton's 
celebrated  Letter  frjm  K>ime.— 7*. 

10  Convivial  miWA.]— Many  stratagems  of  a  similar 
nature  with  this  of  Thrasylmlns  may  be  f  >und  in  the 
Stralagemata  of  P  dyenus ;  a  book  not  so  wull  knciwn 
as  it  merits.  A  similar  artifice  is  recorded  of  one  of  Uie 
R.)man  generals,  I  f  >rget  wliich,  who,  th  lUgh  reduced 
to  the  exiremest  want,  ordered  all  the  bread  they  had 
remaining,  after  a  long  siege,  to  be  thr.>wn  over  tlie 
walls  among  the  enemy.  The  besiegers,  fatigued  and 
exhausted,  imagined  that  their  opponents  were  prepared 
to  hold  out  much  I  >nger,  and  hastily  retired.  See  also 
CflBsar,  in  his  account  of  the  civil  war,  book  Ui.  48,  where 
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XXII.  Thresybuluii  intended  the  Sardian 
ambassador  should  inform  his  master  of  the 
scene  of  festivity,  and  of  the  abundance  of 
proviriions  he  had  beheld.  He  was  not  dis- 
appointed: the  herald  witnessed  the  above 
mentioned  spectacle,  delivered  his  message, 
and  returned  to  Sardis.  Thia,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  was  the  sole  occasion  of  the  peace 
which  ensued. 

Alyattes  had  imagined,  that  the  Milesians 
suffered  exceedingly  from  the  scarcity  of  com, 
and  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress.  The 
return  of  his  messenger  convinced  him  he  had 
been  mistaken.  A  strict  alliance  was  imme- 
diately formed  betwixt  the  two  nations :  instead 
of  one,  Alyuttes  erected  two  temples  to  Minerva, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to  health. — 
The  above  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  war 
betwixt  Alyattes  and  the  Milesians. 

XXIII.  Periander,  the  son  of  Cypeelus,  who 
communicated  to  Thrasybulus  the  reply  of  the 
oracle,  was  king  of  Corinth.  A  most  wonderful 
incident  is  said  by  the  Corinthians  to  have  hap- 
pened in  his  time,  and  the  story  is  confirmed  by 
the  Lesbians.  It  is  asserted,  that  Anon  the 
Mcthymnsan  was  carried  to  Tsnanu  on  the 
back  of  a  dolphin.  *He  excelled  all  his  cotem- 
poraries  in  h*s  exquisite  performance  on  the 
harp ;  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  he  was 
the  first  who  invented,  named,  and  taught  at 
Corinth,  the  Dithyrambic  measure.' 

XXIV.  After  residing  for  a  considerable  time 
at  the  court  of  Periander,  he  was  desirous  of 
visiting  Italy  and  Sicily.  Acquiring  there  con- 
siderable wealth,  he  wished  to  return  with  it 
to  Corinth:  with  this  view,  he  embarked  at 
Tarentum  in  a  Corinthian  vessel,  preferring 
the  mariners  of  that  nation.  As  soon  as  they 
stood  out  to  sea,  the  sailors  determined  to 
destroy  Arion,  for  the  sake  of  his  riches.  He 
discerned  their  intentions,  and  ofiered  them 
his  money  to  preserve  his  life.     The  men  were 

he  tells  us,  thai  his  sjltliers  made  bread  of  a  root  called 
chart,  adding,  ex  hoc  eflTectns  panes,  qiram  in  colloquiis 
pjin|ii>ianl  famen  nostris  objectareut,  vulgo  in  eus  jacie- 
bant,  ui  spem  eonim  minuerent. 

1  Jfle  cxr-eUeii.]— Ari>n,  it  seems,  was  a  clthanedus, 
which  dilTiircd  from  the  ciiharislos  in  this :  the  r)rmer 
accompanied  his  instrument  with  his  voice ;  the  latter 
did  n  iL 

2  Difhyratnlne  mAUMre.]— This  was  a  kind  of  verse 
or  hymn  in  h>inour  of  Bacchus,  or  in  praise  of  drinking: 
it  was  A  rude  and  perplexed  composition,  replete  with 
fi^rative  and  obscure  expressions— l}e/2aA^er. 

Clemens  vf  Alexandria  affirms,  that  the  inventor  of 
the  Diihyrambic  was  Lassus  or  Lasus  of  Hermione.  It 
shouM  seem,  however,  friim  Pindar  and  his  schi>liast, 
that  this  species  of  poetry  is  sj  very  ancient  that  its 
original  iavenlor  cannot  be  ascertained.— £rarc/k«r. 


obdurate,  and  insisted  that  he  should  either  kll 
himself  that  they  might  bury  him  on  shore,* 
or  leap  instantly  into  the  sea.  Reduced  to  thie 
extremity,  he  entreated,  that  if  they  would  noC 
spare  his  life,  they  would  at  least  suffer  him  to 
decorate  himself  in  hia  meet  valuable  clothea, 
and  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  his  art  in  sing- 
ing; promising,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished, 
he  would  destroy  himself  They  were  anxious 
to  hear  a  man,  reputed  the  greatest  performer 
in  the  world;  and,  in  compliance  with  his  ie> 
quest,  retired  from  him,  to  the  centre  of  their 
vessel.  He  accordingly  dressed  himself  sump- 
tuously, and,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  ship, 
with  his  harp  in  his  hand,  he  sang  to  them  a 
species  of  song,  termed  Orthian.*  An  soon  ae 
he  had  finished,  he  threw  himself^  dressed  as  he 
was,  into  the  sea.  The  mariners  puisued  their 
course  to  Corinth ;  but  he,  it  is  affirmed,*  was 
taken  up  by  a  dolphin  and  carried  to  Tenaras. 
As  soon  as  he  got  on  shore,  he  went,  without 
changing  his  dress,  to  Corinth,  and  on  his 
arrival  told  what  had  befallen  him.  Periander 
disbelieved  his  story ;  and,  keeping  him  in  close 
custody,  endeavotired  to  find  out  the  crew.  As 
soon  as  he  had  met  with  them,  he  inquired  if 
they  could  give  him  any  intelligence  of  Arion. 
They  replied,  that  hia  excursion  to  Italy  had 
been  successful,  and  that  they  had  left  him  well 
at  Tarentum.  Arion  then  appeared,  dressed  as 
they  had  seen  him  leap  into  the  sea.  Overcome 
with  terror  at  the  circumstance,  they  confessed 
th»^  crime.  This  event  is  related  both  by  the 
Corinthians  and  the  Lesbians,  and  there  re- 
mains at  Tenarus  a  small  figure  in  brass,  of  a 
man  seated  on  a  dolphin's  back,  the  votive 
offering  of  Arion  himselC 

3  Bury  him  on  thoreJ}— This  passage,  which  per- 
plexed the  learned  Reiske,  seems  u>  me  sufficiently 
clear.  The  sailors  indirectly  promised  Arion  that  they 
would  bury  him,  if  he  would  be  the  instrument  of  his 
own  detilh.—WeMaeling. 

4  OrlMcm.]— The  Orthian  hymn  was  an  air  perftrmed 
either  on  a  flute  or  cithara,  in  an  elevated  key  and 
quick  time.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
animate  combatanis.  See  Aulus  Oellius.  By  this 
species  of  smg,  Timuheus  sj  inflamed  the  ardour  of 
Alexander,  that  ho  instantly  leaped  up  and  called  f  )r  his 
arms-  See  Eustatbius.  See  also  Diyden's  Ode  on  St. 
Ca»cilla's  day.— Maximus  Tyrius  says,  that  to  excite 
military  ard  mr  the  Orthian  son^  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed, as  Uiat  called  Paraenion  was  for  social  and  convivial 
occasions.    See  also  Homer,  baok  xi. 

TtMoce  Om  UaA  torj  thnrngh  the  Qredu  fhiaqg 
Wilb  borror  ■oonds  Uw  kHid  Orthiu}  ta»t.—T. 

6  it  tt  q^^lrmed.]— Voliaire  abuses  Herodouis  for  tell- 
ing this  story,  as  considering  it  true;  but  surely  whhout 
roasm,  as  he  by  no  means  vouches  f  )r  Its  truth. 

Gibbon,  however,  calls  the  story-telling  tone  of  Hsio* 
doUis  half  skeptical  and  half  saperstiUoos  —7^ 
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XXV.  When  he  hid  pat  «n  end  to  the 
Mikatan  war,  and  aAer  a  reign  of  fifty-aeren 
yeusy  Alyattes  died.  He  was  the  second  of 
hJB  family  who  made  an  offering  at  Delphi, 
which  he  did  in  consequence  of  his  recoTery 
from  illness.  He  presented  a  laige  siWer'goblet, 
with  a  sanoer  of  iron,*  cnriously  inlaid ;  it  is 
of  sarprising  workmanship*  and  as  worthy  of 
obsemtion  as  any  of  the  things  presenred  at 
Delphi.  The  name  of  the  maker  was  Glaucus, 
mn  inhabitant  of  Chios,  and  the  inventor  of  this 
art  of  inlaying  iron. 

XXVL  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Crossus 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  he  began  to  reign  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  he  immediately 
commenced  hoetilities  with  the  Epbesians. 
Whilst  he  besieged  £phesus7  with  an  army, 
the  inhabitants  made  a  solemn  dedication  of 
their  city  to  Minerva,  connecting  by  some  liga- 
ture* their  walls  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
This  temple  is  at  a  distance  of  about  seven 
stadia  from  the  old  town.  Soon  afterwards  he 
attacked  every  state,  both  of  the  lonians  and 
the  ^olians :  the  motives  which  he  assigned 
were  various,  important  in  some  instances,  but, 
when  such  could  not  be  found,  frivolous  pre- 
texts sufficed. 

XX  Vn.  Not  satisfied  with  compelling  the 
Asbtic  Greeks  to  render  him  tribute,  he  deter- 
mined on  building  a  fleet,  to  attack  those  who 
lived  in  the  islands.  From  this  purpose,  al- 
though he  had  made  great  preparations,  he  was 
deterred  by  the  memorable  reply  of  Bias*  of 
Priene,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Sardia ;  or,  as 
others  say,  of  Pittacus^*^  of  Mitylene.     Of  this 

6  Sower  qftran.} — ^This  hxuiin  Is  mentioned  inPausa- 
niafl,  b>->k  x. :  where  also  Olaucus  is  spoken  of  as  the 
orisinal  inventor  of  the  art.  A  further  account  of  Glau- 
cus may  be  f  tund  in  Junius  do  Pictura  Voieram.— 7*. 

7  Whilat  he  besieged  Epkesue."}— The  prince  of  Ephe- 
SOS,  at  this  lime,  was  Pindar  the  nephew  of  Crcssus;  the 
siory  is  u>ld  at  length  by  £Iian,  bwk  iii.  chap.  26.-7. 

8  By  some  ligature."]— TYm  object  of  the  ancieniSf  by 
thus  c  msecratin^  their  towns,  was  to  detain  the  deities 
by  B  kind  nf  f  jrco,  and  prevent  their  departure.  It  was 
believed,  that  when  a  city  was  on  the  point  of  beiiig 
taken,  the  deities  abandoned  it.— Letrrher. 

9  i!li'a«.>-Diogene8  Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  Valerius 
Mazimus,  seTerally  five  an  acount  of  Bias.  He  was 
ooe  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Some  fisliermen 
f  und  a  golden  tripid,  up^m  which  was  inscribed,  "  T  > 
lh9  wisest:"  ii  was  eiven  to  Bias,  wh?>  sent  it  to  Delphi. 
When  his  vanquished  cnuntrymeD  fled  before  the  ene- 
my, each  tiok  with  him  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
pnperty.  Bias  took  nnhing:  on  being  asked  why,  "  I 
always  carry,"  he  replied,  "  my  mist  valuable  things 
with  me,"  meanin?  his  learning  and  abilities.— 7*. 

10  PiUa'tte.'] — Pitiacus  of  Mitylene  was  another  of  the 
seven  wise  men.  His  life  is  writien  by  Di  leenes  L-xer- 
lius.  In  a  war  betwixt  the  Athenians  and  the  people  of 
Uitylene,  he  challenged  the  eoemy's  general  to  single 


person  the  king  was  inquiring  whether  then 
was  any  intelligence  from  Greece :  **  The  island- 
ers, sir,''  he  replied,  «  are  about  to  form  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  horse,  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  you  at  Sardis."  The  king,  supposing 
him  serious,  said,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  him,  than  to  see  the  islanders 
invading  the  continent  of  Lydia  with  cavalry. 
The  other  thus  interrupted  him :  **  Your  wish 
to  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  pursue 
such  measures,  is  certainly  reasonable ;  but  do 
you  not  imagine,  that  the  circumstance  of  your 
building  a  fleet  to  attack  the  islanders,  must 
give  them  equal  satis&ction  1  They  ean  wish 
for  no  better  opportunity  of  revenging  the  cause 
of  these  Greeks  on  the  continent,  reduced  by 
you  to  servitude,  than  by  meeting  the  Lydians 
on  the  ocean."  The  wisdom  of  the  remaik 
was  acceptable  to  Croesus :  he  not  only  declin- 
ed all  thoughts  of  constructing  a  fleet,  but  en- 
tered mto  an  amicable  allianm  with  the  lonians 
of  the  islands. 

XXVIII.  He  afterwards  progressively  sub- 
dued almost  all  the  nations  which  are  situate 
on  this  side  the  river  Halys.  The  Cilicians 
and  the  Lydans  alone  were  not  brought  under 
his  yoke ;  but  he  totally  vanquished  the  Lydi- 
ans, Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians,  ** 
Chalybians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  Thy- 
uians,  Bithynians,  Carians,  lonians,  Dorians, 
.£olians,  and  Pamphylians. 

XXIX.  After  Crcesus  had  obtained  all  these 
victories,  and  extended  the  power  of  the  Ly- 
dians, Sardis  becune  the  resort  of  the  great  and 
the  affluent,  as  well  as  of  such  as  were  celebrated 
in  Greece  for  their  talents  and  their  wisdom. 
Among  these  was  Solon  :^*  at  the  request  of 
the  Athenians,  he  had  formed  a  code  of  laws  for 
their  use.    He  had  then  engaged  in  a  course  of 


combat,  and  with  a  net  which  he  secretly  brought,  hs 
entansled  and  easily  conquered  his  adversary.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  contest  of  the  rciiarii  and  mir- 
millones  are  said  first  to  have  arisen.  His  most  memo- 
rable saying  was,—"  Endeavour  to  preyent  calamity:  if 
it  happen,  bear  it  with  equanimity."— 7^. 

1 1  Marian^^fmans.'y-'i\MBo  people  were  the  inventors 
of  the  shrill  pipe  used  at  funerals,  which  was  8.>metimes 
als)  called  gingr^s,  (^t^ypef*)  Hence  MapiayJvrof 
anAof,  more  Mariandyno  vociferat.  P  .llux  says  this 
pipe  was  contrived  by  a  Plicenictan.— By  a  Phoenician 
these  authors  seem  to  mean,  one  who  spoke  the  east- 
ern language,  and  not  the  Greek.  .£schylua  has  Ihs 
expression,  Maptay^vyoy  $oa,-~T. 

12  SAon.']—'To  give  a  particular  account  of  Solon 
wjuld  exceed  ur  limits.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  wiss 
men  of  Greece,  born  at  Salamis;  and,  according  to  Aulas 
Gellius,  flourished  at  Athens,  when  Tarquinius  Priscus 
rei;^nod  at  Rome.  Ho  was  a  wise,  but  severe  legislator, 
rescuing  his  countrymen  from  superstiti  m,  ignorance, 
and  vice.    His  life  is  given  at  length  by  Plutarch.— 7*. 
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travels,  which  was  to  he  of  ten  jean'  eontinn- 
ance ;  hia  avowed  purpose  was  of  a  philosophi- 
cal nature ;  but  his  real  object  was  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  abrogating  the  laws  he  had  enacted. 
The  Athenians  were  of  themselves  unable  to 
do  this,  having  bound  themselves,  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  to  presenre  inviolate,  for  ten  years, 
the  institutions  of  Solon. 

XXX.  During  his  absence,  Solon  had  visited 
Amasis  in  ^gypt,  and  came  now  to  Croesus,^ 
at  Sardis.  He  was  received  on  his  arrival  with 
the  kindest  hospitality,  and  entertained  in  the 
palace  of  Crcesus.  Li  a  few  days,  the  king 
directed  his  servants  to  attend  Solon  to  the  dif- 
ferent repositories  of  his  wealth,  and  to  show  him 
their  splendid  and  valuable  contents.  When  he 
had  observed  them  all,  Ctcbsus  thus  addressed 
him : — "  My  Athenian  guest,  the  voice  of  fame 
speaks  loudly  of  your  wisdom.  I  have  heard 
much  of  your  travels ;  that  you  have  been  led, 
by  a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  to  visit  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  globe.  I  am  hence  induced 
to  inquire  of  you,  what  man,  of  all  yon  have 
beheld,  has  seemed  to  you  most  truly  happy  V* 
The  expectation  of  being  himself  esteemed 
the  happiest  of  mankind,  prompted  his  inqui- 
xy.  Solon  proved,  by  his  reply,  his  attach- 
ment to  truth,  and  abhorrence  of  flattery.  « I 
think,*'  said  he,  «0  king,  that  Tellus  the 
Athenian  best  deserved  the  appellation  of  hap- 
py." GroDsus  was  astonished:  «0n  what," 
he  asked,  « were  the  daims  of  Tellus  to  this 
distinction  founded?"  « Because,"  answered 
Solon,  **  under  the  protection  of  a  most  excel- 
lent form  of  government,  Tellus  had  many 
virtuous  and  amiable  children ;  he  saw  their 
offipring,  and  they  all  survived  him:  at  the 
close  of  a  prosperous  life,  we  celebrated  his 
funeral,  with  tevery  circumstance  of  honour. 
In  a  contest  wi&  some  of  their  neighbours,  at 
Eleusis,  he  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  coun- 

1  Came  now  to  Crouttt.yAt  is  doubled  bj  some  au- 
thors, whether  the  intervfew  which  is  here  described 
ever  took  (jUce.  The  sagacioue  reply  of  Solon  to  Cneeus 
has  been  introduced  in  a  variety  of  compositions  ancient 
and  modem.  See  Juvenal,  sat.  x.  verse  273.  See  Au- 
sonius  also,  and  Ovid.  The  djlng  speech  of  Julian,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  from  Libaaius,  (vol.  iv.  p.  900,  oc- 
tavo edition^  contains  many  sentiments  similar  to  tliese 
of  8v)lon.  **  I  have  learned,'*  says  Julian,  •*  from  reli- 
gion, that  an  early  death  has  often  been  the  reward  of 
piety."  Upon  which,  after  commending  the  story  of 
*  Cleobis  and  Bito,  in  Ilerodoius,  our  English  historian 
adds,  ''Yet  the  Jupiter  (in  the  Ifith  book  of  the  Iliad) 
who  laments  with  tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sarpedon 
his  son,  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or 
glory  beyond  the  grsTe."  Fauaanius  relates,  that  this 
history  is  represenied  in  a  marble  monument  at  Ar- 
gps.— 2*. 


tiymen:  he  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  and  met  death  in  the  field  of  giofy. 
The  Athenians  publicly  buried  him  in  the  place 
where  he  fell ;  and  his  funeral  pomp  was  ma^ 
nificently  attended." 

XXXI.  Solon  was  continuing  to  make  i»> 
spectfiil  mention  of  Tellus,  when  Croesus  anx- 
iously interrupted  him,  and  desired  to  know, 
whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  esteemed  most  happy , 
not  doubting  but  the  answer  would  now  be 
fiivourable  to  himselC  « Cleobis  and  Bito," 
replied  Solon:  «they  were  Argives  by  birth, 
fortunate  in  their  circumstances,  and  so  re- 
markable for  their  bodily  prowess,  that  they 
had  both  of  them  been  crowned  as  conqnerora 
in  their  public  games.  It  is  further  related  of 
them,  that  on  a  certain  festival  of  Juno,  their 
mother  was  to  have  been  carried  to  the  temple 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen.  The  beasts  were 
not  ready*  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  young  n^en 
instantly  took  the  yokes  upon  themselves,  and 
drew  their  mother  in  the  carriage  to  the  temple, 
through  a  space  of  forty-five  furlongs.  Having 
performed  this  in  the  presence  of  innumerable 
spectators,  they  terminated  their  lives  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  singularly  fbrliunate.  In  this 
event,  the  deity  made  it  appear,  that  death  is  a 
greater  blessing  to  manldnd  than  life.  The 
surrounding  multitude  proclaimed  their  praise: 
the  men  commended  their  prowess ;  the  women 
envied  their  mother ;  who  was  delightbd  wi^ 
the  deed  itself  and  the  glory  which  attended 
it.  Standing  before  the  riirine,  she  implored 
the  divinity,  in  whose  honour  her  sons'  exer- 
tions had  been  made,  to  g^rsnt  them  the  greats 
est  blessings  man  could  receive.  After  her 
prayers,  and  when  the  succeeding  sacrifice  and 
festival  were  ended,  the  young  men  retired  to 
rest  within  the  temple ;  but  they  rose  no  more. 
The  Argives  have  preserved  at  Delphi  the 
figures  of  Cleobis  and  Bito,  as  of  men  deserv- 
ing superior  distinction.'*  This,  according  to 
Solon's  estimate,  was  happiness  in  the  second 
degree. 

XXXEL  CrcBsus  was  stiU dissatisfied:  mMsh 
of  Athens,"  he  resumed,  « think  you  so  meanly 
of  my  prosperity,  as  to  place  me  en^n  be- 
neath men  of  private  and  obscure  condition  1" 
«<  Croesus,"  he  replied,  «  you  inquire  of  me  my 
sentiments  of  human  nature ;  of  me,  who  con* 


3  7%«  fteosfs  were  not  ready.]— Senrfus,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  says,  that  the  want  of  oxen,  on  this 
occasion,  was  on  account  of  a  pestilential  malady,  which 
had  destroyed  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  Argos.— iSemW 
ad  Virgil.  Qtorg.  lib.  Ui.  S81 
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miridiooi  and  maUgnant  Mpeetii.*  In  the  i^aoe 
of  a  protiacted  life,  how  many  thinga  occur, 
wkick  we  aee  with  raliietaiiee  and  aapport  with 
anguiah.  I^wiU  auppoae  the  term  of  human 
kk  to  extend  to  aeventy  yean;*  tfaia  pariod, 
if  we  except  the  iniereahary  monthly  will 
amount  to  twenty-five  tiiouaand  two  hundred 
days:  to  make  our  oomputataon  regular  and 
exact,  eiq»poie  we  add  thie  month  to  each 
akemate  year,  we  ahall  then  have  thirty-five 
additional  montha,  or  one  thouaand  two  hun- 
dfed  and  fiffy  daya.  The  whole  aeventy  yeaia 
will  dwrefoie  conaiat  of  twenty-eix  thouaand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  daya;  yet  of  thia  num- 
ber win  eveiy  day  be  productive  of  aome  new 
incident  Thua,  Grosaua,*  doea  our  nature 
i^ipear  a  continued  aeiiea  of  calamity.  I  aee 
you  aa  the  aovereign  of  many  nationa,  and 
poaiBaied  of  extraoidinaiy  affluence  and  power. 
But  I  ahall  not  be  able  to  give  a  satiafiietoiy 
anewer  to  the  queetion  you  propoie,  till  I  know 
that  your  aoene  of  life  ahall  have  cloaed  with 
tranqufllity.  The  man  of  affluence  ia  not, 
in  feet,  more  happy  than  the  poaaeaMnr  of  a  bare 
anfikstency ;  unleae,  in  addition  to  hia  wealth, 
hia  end  of  life  be  feftunate.*  We  often  diacem 
■naery  in  the  nddat  of  aplendid  plenty,  whilrt 
leal  happineaa  ii  found  in  hunibler  atattona. 
The  rich  man,  who  knowa  not  happineae,  aur* 
paaaea  but  in  two  thinga  the  humble  but  more 
iirtnnate  cfaaracteii,  with  which  we  compare 
him.  Yet  there  are  a  variety  of  incidenta  m 
which  the  latter  exoeb  &e  former.    The  rich 

3  WUh  invidiaua  and  malignofU  oipecte.}— This  \a 
one  of  the  paiwgcf  in'whicb  the  mallgnHj  of  Herodo- 
tus, aecording  to  Plutarch,  is  most  conflpicuous.  Thus, 
flays  Flttiarch,  auribuUng  to  SxAon  what  he  himself 
Ihlnks  of  the  gods,  he  adds  malice  to  blaspbemj.— 7*. 

4  T%e  term  if  human  lift  to  extend  to  eevtnty  jftart, 
ftc}— This  passage  is  eoi^ssedly  one  of  the  most  dilR- 
enlt  in  Herodoms.  Larcher  has  a  long  and  Ingenious 
Bote  upon  the  subject,  which  we  have  omitted ;  as  well 
from  its  extreme  length,  as  from  hs  not  being  entirely 
conelsiem  with  our  plan.  It  is  not  unworthy  obeerva* 
don,  thai  Stobseos,  who  has  given  this  discourse  of  S  Ion, 
smits  altogether  the  passage  in  question ;  and,  indeed, 
Loxcher  himself  is  of  opinion  that  the  original  text  of 
Herodutus  has  been  here  altered.  See  Psalm  xc.  10: 
**  The  dajM  of  our  age  are  threescore  jears  and  ten,  and 
thuugh  men  be  so  strong  that  they  come  to  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  thefr  strength  then  but  labour  and  sorrow, 
flo  s.ion  passsth  it  away,  and  we  are  gone.**— 7*. 

5  TJuu  Crewitf.]— See  Spenser,  canto  ii.  14: 

For  who  wiU  l>ide  the  bunlMi  of  dbtmi^ 
Mart  mt  here  lUiik  to  Utc,  fcr  life  ia 


eUtaend  qflffe  be/jrtunate.y-TUB  sentence  uf  Solon 
Is  paraphrased  lay  &jphocles,  in  his  (Edipus  Tyrannns. 
Ic  was,  indeed,  a  very  fiivoarite  sentiment  whh  the 
Greeks  in  general.  See  tlie  Andromache  of  Ettripides, 
V.  99)  with  many  other  places  in  his  tragedies^— LorcAsr. 
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man  can  gialifr  hia  paariowa ;  andhaaiittla  to 
qpprehend  from  accidental  injuriea.  The  poor 
aaan'a  eenditioQ  exenpta  him  entirely  from 
thaae  aoiBeea  of  afliction.  He  moreover  poa- 
atrength  and  health  |  a  atnmger  to 
I,  he  ia  bkaaed  in  hia  children  and 
in  himaell  If  at  the  end  of  auch  • 
hfo,  hk  death  be  fortmiate,  thia,  O  king,  U  the 
truly  tuppy  man ;  the  object  of  your  eurioua 
inquiry.  Call  no  man  happy  till  you  know  the 
nature  of  hia  death;  he  ia  at  beat  but  fortunate. 
AU  tfaeae  reqniaitea  for  happineaa  it  ia  in  no 
man'a  power  to  obtain ;  for  no  one  region  can 
supply  them;  it  aflbrds, peihape,  the  enjoyment 
of  aome,  but  it  ia  remarkable  for  the  abeence  of 
others.  That  which  yields  the  more  numeroua 
flouroea  of  gratification  is  ao  for  the  best :  audi 
alao  ia  the  imperfeclion  of  man,  excellent  in 
aome  retqpeda,  weak  and  defective  in  othera. 
He  who  poeaeaMa  the  moat  advantagea,  and 
afterwaida  leavea  the  world  with  compoaure,  he 
alone,  O  Cnsaua,  ia  entitled  to  our  admiration. 
It  is  the  part  of  wiadom  to  look  to  the  event  of 
thinga;  for  the  Deity  often  overwhelms  with 
miaeiy  ihoae  who  have  formeriy  been  placed 
at  the  summit  of  folidly ." 

XXXIIL  To.  these  worde  of  8<4on,  CroB8tt» 
refoaed  both  hia  eateem  and  praise,  and  he 
afterwards  diamissed  the  philosopher  with  in« 
difierence.^  The  sentiment  which  prompta  ua 
not  to  be  elate  with  temporary  bliss,  but  to 
look  beyond  the  present  moment,  appeared  to 
Croaua  neither  wiae  nor  juat 

XXXIV.  Solon  waa  no  sooner  departed^ 
than,  as  if  to  punish  Crccsus  for  his  arrogance^ 
ia  eateeming  himaelf  the  happieat  of  mankind^ 
a  wonder&l  event  befell  him,  which  aeemed  a 
visitation  fiom  heaven.  He  saw  in  his  sleep  ii 
vision,  menacing  the  calamity  which  afterwarda 
deprived  him  of  hia  son.  Crcesus  had  two 
sons :  the  one,  marked  by  natural  defect,  being 
dumb ;  the  other,  whoee  name  was  Atys,  waa 
distinguttbed  by  his  superior  accompUshmenta. 
The  intimation  of  the  vision  which  Cnsaua 
saw  was,  that  this  Atys  should  die  by  the  point 

7  Diemiaeed  the  philoetpfur  Moith  tndiffarenee.J—At 
this  period  the  eelebrated  JEsip  was  als  *  at  the  c<  urt  of 
Croesus,  fend  much  respected.  He  was  afflicted  with  the 
disgrace  of  Solon;  and,  conversing  with  him  as  a  friend, 
— ^  You  see,  Solon,"  said  he,  "that  we  must  either  not 
come  nigh  kings,  or  we  must  entexiain  them  with  things 
agreeable  to  them."  "That  is  not  the  point,"  replied 
Solon ;  "  you  should  either  say  nothing  to  them,  or  tell 
them  what  is  useful."—'*!  must  confess,"  says  Bayle, 
alter  relating  the  abive,  **that  this  caution  nCJEaop 
argues  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  court  and  greM 
m^n;  t  at  Solon's  answer  is  the  true  less  >n  of  divines, 
who  dirsa  the  consciences  of  princes."'?*. 
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of  an  ifon  fpear.  Roused  and  terrified  by  this 
dieam,  he  reroWed  the  matter  aeiioualy  in  his 
mind.  His  first  step  was  to  settle  his  son  in 
marriage:  he  then  took  from  him  the  command 
of  the  Lydian  troops,  whom  he  heSore  con- 
ducted in  their  warlike  expeditions:  the  speais 
and  darts,  with  evexy  other  kind  of  hostile 
weapon,  he  removed  in  a  heap  to  the  female 
apartments,  that  his  son  might  not  su£fer 
injury  firom  the  &11  of  them. 

XXXV.  Whilst  the  nuptials  of  this  son 
employed  his  attention,  an  unfortunate  homi- 
cide arrived  at  Sardis,  a  Phrygian  by  nation, 
and  of  the  royal  iamily.  He  presented  himself 
at  the  palace  of  CriBsus,  from  whom  he  required 
and  received  expiation*  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies. The  Lydian  mode  of  expiation  nearly 
resembles  that  in  use  among  the  Ghreeks.  When 
Croesus  had  performed  what  custom  exacted, 
he  inquired  who  and  whence  he  was.  «  From 
what  part,"  said  he,  «  of  Phrygia  do  you  come  ? 
why  are  you  a  suppliant  to  me  ?  what  man  or 
woman  have  you  slain  V*  **  O  king,"  replied 
the  stranger,  « I  am  the  son  of  Gordius,  who 
was  the  son  of  Midas.    My  name  is  Adras- 

1  Ba^tiaHcn.y-11  was  the  office  of  the  priests  to 
expiate  for  crimes  committed  either  from  accident  or 
design,  and  they  were  therefore  called  Kathartai,  Puri- 
fiers :  but  it  should  appear  from  the  above,  and  other 
similar  Incidents,  that  kings  anciently  exercised  the 
functions  of  the  priesthood.— 7*. 

The  scholiast  of  Homer  infjrms  us,  (see  verse  48,  last 
book  of  the  Iliad,)  that  it  was  customary  amongst  the  an- 
cients, f jr  whoever  had  committed  an  Involuntary  mur- 
der to  leave  his  country,  and  fly  to  the  house  of  some 
powerful  individual.  There,  covering  himseli;  he  sate 
down,  and  entreated  to  be  purified.  No  pers-tn  has  given 
a  more  full,  and  at  the  same  time  more  correct,  account 
of  the  ceremonies  of  expiation,  than  ApoUonius  Khodius. 

Their  vtaHi  OMN  bw  tnmUad  Biod  dMwM ) 
On  downy  HMto  riie  ptaeed  aub  princniy  gnert. 
Tbc7  reuod  bar  hwrfh  Mt*  BoiicHilMi  ud  nwtn; 
With  plilndv*  •opplkatanneh  nmunn  nit 
Her  fchbd  haods  bar  bltMhing  face  eoneeel; 
Deep  In  tbe  {ronnd  be  fljc^l  Uw  nardaniqi  eteal  i 
Mor  dundwjr  onee,  in  eqonl  nfroir  drownd. 
Lift  their  dajaeled  ejnlldi  tma  Ow  gnmnd. 
Ciree  beheld  ttHr  follt  I  die  ««r  tbqr  Sed 
Tram  fcngeuee  henginf  o^  the  Murderer^  hedL 
The  holy  nice,  eppreved  of  Jove,  the  pnve  i 
Jove,  thai  eppMeed,  Mi  buly  vcaReeneo  ibiyi. 
Tbeae  ritM  tram  piUty  ataiei  the  calpriti  danr, 
Who  lowly  MippliMit  It  her  cell  tppter. 
To  expiate  their  erioM  in  order  due, 
Plrat  to  her  ibriae  a  MieltiiV  pi«  iho  drew, 
Whoee  nipplee  trom  in  birth  dideaded  itaod  | 
III  Back  ibe  atrwA^and  batbed  their  hurie  hi  blood. 
Kext  with  libalioea  neet,  and  prayer  ihe  plied 
love,  who  aeqaiti  the  aopplbot  hoodcidew 
Wlihoal  her  door  a  train  of  Naaada  ataad, 
Idmidderins  wbala>lv  her  ritci  dcnanl. 
Wilhin,  the  flamea  thM  raond  die  hearth  anH^ 
Wade,  aa  Ihe  pnya,  the  kneaded  eaerllee: 
Tbat  dMu  the  Fnriei*  vvmefd  wrmth  micht  eni% 
And,  Jove  appealed,  diamiai  then  both  in  pee«^ 
Whether  they  eaaw  to  expiate  the  gvilt 
or  MenVarftnafen' blood,  by  traacheryapOt 


tus;*  nnwiUingly  I  have  killed  my  brother, 
which  I  am  banished  by  my  father,  and 
dered  entirely  destitute."  «<  You  come,"  replied 
CroBsus,  «of  a  family  whom  I  esteem  my 
fiiends.  My  protection  shall,  in  return,  be 
extended  to  you.  You  shall  reside  in  nay 
palace,  and  be  provided  with  every  necessary. 
Yon  will  do  well  not  to  suffer  your  misfortune 
to  distress  you  too  much."  Croesus  then 
received  him  into  his  family. 

XXXVL  There  appeared  about  this  tune, 
near  Olympus  in  Mysta,  a  wild  boar*  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  which,  issuing  from  the 
mountain,  did  great  injury  to  the  Mystansu 
They  had  frequently  attacked  it;  but  their 
attempts  to  destroy  it,  so  fifir  from  proving  suc- 
cessful, had  been  attended  with  loss  to  them- 
selves. In  the  extremity,  therefore,  of  their 
distress,  they  sent  to  CroBsus  a  message  of  the 
following  import:  « There  has  appeared  among 
us,  O  king  I  a  wild  boar  of  a  most  extraordinaiy 
size,  injuring  us  much ;  but  to  destroy  which  all 
our  most  strenuous  endeavours  have  proved 
inefiectuaL  We  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  send 
to  us  your  son,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band, 
with  a  number  of  dogs,  to  relieve  us  from  this 
formidable  animal."  Croesus,  remembering  his 
dream,  answered  them  thus :  «  Of  my  son  you 
must  forbear  to  make  mention ;  him  I  cannot 
send ;  he  is  lately  married,  and  his  time  and 
attention  sufficiently  employed.  But  a  chosen 
band  of  Lydians,  hunters,  and  dogs,  shall 
attend  you ;  and  I  shall  charge  them  to  take 
evexy  possible  means  of  relieving  you,  as  soon 
as  possible,  from  the  attacks  of  the  boar." 

2  itdrowftM.]— There  is  a  passage  in  Photius  relative 
to  this  Adrastus,  which  tw.)  learned  men,  Palmerma 
and  Larcher,  have  understood  and  applied  verj  difbr- 
entlj.  The  passage  is  this:  Photius,  in  his  Bibli  >theca, 
giving  an  ace:  unt  of  the  historical  wiirk  of  P.olemsius 
son  of  Hephestion,  sajs  thus:  "  He  also  relates  that  th» 
name  of  the  person  who,  In  the  first  book  of  Her  id  itus, 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Adrastus  son  of  O  irdhis, 
was  Agathon,  and  that  It  was  In  consequence  uf  some 
dispute  about  a  quail.'* 

The  ab  >ve,  and,  as  it  should  seem  with  greater  pro* 
babiliijr,  Filmerius,  applies  to  the  brother  of  Adrastus ; 
Larcher  understands  it  uf  the  s  m  of  Croesus. 

With  respect  to  the  quail,  some  of  uur  readers  maf 

probably  thank  us  fjr  inf  )rming  them,  that  the  ancients 

had  their  quail  as  the  moderns  have  their  cock-fights.— 7*. 

Hii  oocka  do  win  the  battle  itill  of  nine 
When  it  IsaJI  to  notijiht,  and  hii  qnailaerer 
Beat  mine  iohooped  at  wltli.    tVMhipmn. 

3  A  teild  fcoor.]— It  shituld  seem,  from  the  accounts  of 
ancient  authors,  that  the  ravages  of  the  wild  biar  were 
considered  as  more  f  irmldable  than  ih  ^se  of  the  other 
savage  animals.  The  conquest  of  the  Erymanthlan 
b  lar  was  one  of  the  Cited  lab  urs  of  Hercules ;  and  the 
story  of  the  Caledonian  boar  is  one  of  the  mast  beautiful 
In  Ovid,— r. 
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•XXXVn.  This  ttunrer  of  CroBmu  Mttisfied 
the  Myrians  ;^  bat  tfte  young  man  hearing  of 
die  matter,  and  that  hia  fiither  had  nAiaed  the 
aolictfiationa  of  the  Myttana  for  him  to  aocom- 
pmy  them,  haatened  to  the  pnaence  of  the 
king,  and  spoke  to  him  as  follows:  «It  was 
fimnerly,  sir,  esteemed,  in  our  nation,  both 
csEoellent  and  honourable  to  seek  renown  in 
war,  or  in  the  hunting  of  wild  beasti :  but  you 
mow  deprive  me  o(  both  these  opportunities  of 
signalizing  mysel(  without  having  reason  to 
aocuse  me  either  of  cowardice  or  sloth.  When- 
ever I  am  now  seen  in  public,  how  mean  and 
eoDtemptible  shall  I  appear  I  How  will  my 
fiUow  dtixens  or  my  new  wife  esteem  mel 
what  can  be  her  opinion  of  the  man  whom  she 
baa  married  1  SofBsr  me,  then,  sir,  either  to 
proceed  on  this  expedition,  or  condescend  to 
coDvinoe  me  that  Uie  motives  of  your  refusal 
are  reasonable  and  suffirient" 

XXX Vin.  «  My  son,*'  replied  Cnesus,  « I 
do  not  in  anj  respect  think  unfiivourably  of 
your  courage,  or  your  conduct  My  behaviour 
towards  you  ii  influenced  by  a  vision,  which 
has  lately  warned  me  that  your  life  will  be 
diort,  and  that  yon  must  perish  from  the  wound 
of  an  iron^pear.  This  has  first  of  aU  induced 
me  to  accelerate  your  nuptials,  and  alao  to 
lefiise  your  presence  in  the  proposed  expedition, 
wishing,  by  my  caution,  to  preserve  you  at 
least  as  long  as  I  shall  live.  I  esteem  you  a^ 
my  only  son  ^  for  your  brother,  on  account  of 
his  infirmly,  is  in  a  manner  lost  to  me." 

XXXIX.  «  Having  had  such  a  virion,"  re* 
tamed  Atys  to  his  &ther,  « I  can  earily  forgive 
your  anxiety  concerning  me;  but  as  you  appa- 
rently misconceive  the  matter,  sufier  me  to 
explain  what  seems  to  have  escaped  you.  The 
vision,  as  you  afiirm,  intimated  that  my  death 
ahould  be  occasioned  by  the  point  of  a  spear ; 
but  what  arma  or  spear  has  a  wild  boar,  that 
you  dionld  dread  1  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  told 
you  &at  I  was  to  perish .  by  a  tusk,  or  some- 
thing of  a  similar  nature,  your  conduct  would 
have  been  strictly  proper;  but,  as  a  spear's 
jpoint  is  the  object  of  your  alarm,  and  We  are 
not  going  to  contend  with  men,  I  hope  for  your 
permiarion  to  join  this  party." 

XL.  M  Son,**  answered  Grcesus, «  your  reason- 
ing concerning  my  dream  has  induced  me  to 
alter  my  opinion,  and  I  accede  to  your  wishes.** 

4  aati^fied  the  Afjiv^km.}— Valla,  Henry,  St«pta«ns, 
and  (JrjniTius,  tn  their  verai>idl  of  this  panage,  had, 
quam  non  eaeent  contentL  WesseliDg  has  taken  away 
the  nejpuivs  partiela. 


XLI.  The  king  fhen  sent  for  Adrastus  the 
Phrygian;  whom,  on  his  appearing,  he  thus 
addressed :  « I  do  not  mean  to  remind  you  of 
your  former  calamities ;  but  you  must  have  in 
memoiy  fhat  I  relieved  you*  in  your  distress, 
took  you  into  my  frmily,  and  supplied  all  your 
necessities.    I  have  now,  therefore,  to  solicit 
that  return  of  kindness  which  my  conduct 
claims.    In  this  proposed  hunting  excursion, 
you  must  be  the  guardian  of  my  son :  preserve 
him  on  the  way  fiom  any  secret  treachery  which 
may  threaten  your  common  security.   It  is  con- 
sistent that  you  should  go  where  bravery  may 
be  distinguished,  and  repuUtion  gained :  valour 
has  been  the  distinction  of  your  femily,  and 
with  personal  vigotv  has  descended  to  yoursell" 
XLIL  M  At  your  request,  O  king !"  replied 
Adrastus,  **  I  shall  comply  with  what  I  should 
otherwise  have  refused.    It  becomes  not  a  man 
like  myself^  oppressed  by  so  great  a  calamity, 
to  appear  among  my  mor6  fortunate  equals: 
I  have  never  wished,  and  I  have  frequently 
avoided  it    My  gratitude,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, impels  me  to  obey  your  commands.    I 
will  therefore  tngage  to  accompany  and  guard 
your  son,  and  promise,  as  far  as  my  care  can 
avail,  to  restore  him  to  you  safe." 

XLIll.  Immediately  a  band  of  youths  were  so- 
lected,  the  dogs  of  chase  prepared,  and  the  train 
departed.  Arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympus, 
they  sought  the  beast ;  and  having  found  hia 
haunt,  they  surrounded  it  in  a  body,  and  attack- 
ed him  vrith  their  spears.  It  so  happened,  that 
the  stranger  Adrastus,  who  had  been  purified  for 
murder,  directed  a  blow  at  the  boar,  missed  his 
aim,  and  killed  the  son  of  CroBsus.  Thus  he  was 
destroyed  by  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  the  vision 
proved  to  be  prophetic.  A  messenger  imm^ 
diately  hastened  to  Sardis,  informing  Croesus  of 
the  event  vrhich  occasioned  the  death  of  his  sota* 
XLIV.  Croesus,  much  as  he  was  afflicted 
with  his  domestic  loss,  bore  it  the  less  patiently, 
because  it  was  inflicted  by  him  whom  he  had 
himself  purified  and  protected.  He  broke 
into  violent  complaints  at  his  misfortune,  and 
invdced  Jupiter,  the  deity  of  expiation,  in 
attestetion  of  the  injury  he  had  received.  He 
invoked  him  also  as  the  guardian  of  hospitality 
and  friendship ;'  of  hoopitelity,  because,  in 


6  /  rtliwed  you.]— If  translated  literallj,  it  should 
hare  been,  "I  purified  jou,"  Ac. 

6  Quardian  qf  hotj^taUty  and  fr%enAthtp.y—J}ip\tMT 
was  adored  under  dlffdrent  tities,  according  to  tlfta 
place  and  circumstance  of  his  diflbrent  worshippers^— 
Larrher. 

The  sky  was  the  departtneat  of  Jupiter:  hence  he  wa^ 


u 
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oeiving  a  ftraager,  be  had  noeived  the  murderer 
of  hi8  son;  of  fneiid8hip»  becenae  the  man 
whose  aid  he  might  have  expected,  had  proved 
his  bitterest  enemy. 

XLY.  Whilst  his  thoo^^  were  Ifana  oocii- 
pied,  the  Lydians  appeared  with  the  body  of 
his  son  ;^  behind  followed  the  homicide.  He 
advanced  towards  Cncausy  and,  with  extended 
hands,  implored  that  he  mifl^  sufier  death 
upon  the  body  of  him  whom  he  had  slain. 
He  recited  his  former  calamitna,  to  which  was 
now  to  be  added,  that  he  was  the  destroyer  of 
the  man  who  had  expiated  him;  he  was  conse- 
quently no  longer  fit  to  live.  Cnesus  listened 
to  him  with  attention;  and,  although  oppreosed 
by  his  own  paternal  grie^  he  could  not  refuse 
bis  compassion  to  Adrastus ;  to  whom  he  spake 
as  follows :  « My  fiiend,  I  am  sufficiently  re- 
venged by  your  voluntary  condemnation  of 
yourselt*  You  are  not  guilty  of  this  event,* 
for  you  did  it  without  design.  The  offended 
deity,  who  warned  me  of  the  evil,  has  aeoon^ 
plished  it."  Crcesus,  therefiire,  buried  hia  son 
with  the  proper  ceremonies ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate descendant  of  Midas,  who  had  killed  his 
brother  and  his  friend,  retired  at  the  dead  of 
night  to  the  plaoe  where  Atys  was  buried,  and, 
confessing  himself  to  be^the  most  miserable  of 
mankind,  slew  himMdf  on  the  tomb. 

XL  VI.  The  two  years  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  his  son,  were  peasrd  by  Crassus  in 
extreme  affliction.  His  grief  was  at  length 
suspended  by  the  increasing  greatness  of  the 
Persian  empire,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Gyrus  soft 
of  Cambyses,  who  had  deprived  Astyages  soil 
of  Cyaxares  of  his  dominions.  To  restrain  the 
power  of  Persia,  before  it  should  become  toe 

deemed  the  gnd  of  tempests.  The  f  »lbwiog  thles  were 
given  him:  Fluvliis,  Phiviosus,  Fulguratir,  Falgurunif 
Eflfoctor,  Descenaor,  Tonaas.  Other  ephhets  wore  given 
him,  relative  to  the  wmnls  of  men,  f>r  which  he  was 
thought  to  provide.  See  B<>s,  Aniiquitiee  of  Greece. 
The  abJVB  obsemtti  m  is  conftned  to  the  Greeks.— The 
•pitheis  of  the  Roman  Jnpiler  were  ahmst  with  nil 
number;  and  there  was  hardlj,  as  Spense  observes, 
a  town,  or  even  hamlet,  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter 

of  its  <tW1Lr-^. 

1  Bjdif  (tf  ku  MM.}— This  »)leinQ  procession  of  the 
Lydians,  bearing  to  the  presence  of  the  fitiher  the  dead 
body  if  hit  sin,  foil) wed  m  nirnAiIly  bj  the  pers  in  wh  > 
had  killed  him,  wiuld,  it  is  presumed,  aflfbnl  no  mean 
stttgea  fir  an  tiistorical  painting. — 7*. 

2  Condemnation  i^j/ouneff.y—Di  idirus  Slculos  relates, 
that  K  was  the  first  intention  of  Cnesus  to  have  burned 
Adrastus  alive ;  but  his  v  iluntary  offisr  to  submit  to 
death  deprecated  his  anger.— 7*. 

8  Yju  ore  not  guiUy  cf  this  even/.]— See  Homer, 
lUad  dd,  where  Priam  thus  addresses  Helen: 


Ifo 
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giMt  and  too  extensive,  waa  the  object  of  Mi 
soticttnde.  Listening  te^theae  suggeslioiis,  lie 
determined  to  consult  the  diAsrent  oracles*  of 
Oieeoe,  and  alao  that  of  Libya;  and  for  tfiis 
purpose  sent  messengers  to  Deli^,  the  Pbo- 
cian  Abas,  attd  to  Dodona:  he  sent  alao   to 

4  Oroclee.}— On  the  subject  of  oracles,  U  may  not  lie 
improper,  once  for  all,  to  Infonn  the  English  readei', 
that  the  Apollo  of  Delphi  wa%  to  use  Mr.  Baj-le^ 
words,  tUb  Judge  without  appeal ;  the  greatest  of  tlie 
heathen  gods  not  preserving,  in  relation  lo  oracles,  hia 
advsaiage  or  siqieriorhy.  The  oraeles  of  Ttofftkonham, 
Dodona,  and  Ammon  had  not  so  much  credit  as  that  <rf* 
Delphi,  nor  did  they  equal  it*  either  in  esteem  or  dnr»- 
tlon.  The  oracle  at  Abas  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo ;  but, 
from  the  little  mention  that  is  made  of  it  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  the  eztremeflt 
Veneration.  At  Dodona,  as  we  describe  it  from  Mont- 
fuicon,  there  were  sounding  kettles;  from  whence  canw 
the  iwoverb  of  the  Dodonsan  brass;  which,  according  to 
Menander,  if  a  man  touched  but  once,  would  oontiiiuft 
ringing  the  whole  day.  .Others  speak  of  the  doves  of 
Dodona,  which  spoke  and  delivered  the  oracles ;  of  two 
doves,  according  to  Slotius,  one  flew  to  Libya,  to  pro- 
nounce the  oracles  of  Jupiter;  the  other  stayed  at  Dodo- 
na: of  which  tlie  mora  rational  explanation  is,  that  two 
females  established  religious  ceremonies  at  the  same 
time,  at  Dodona,  and  in  Libya ;  lor,  in  Che  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Bpirus,  the  same  word  signifies  % 
dove  and  an  old  woman.  At  the  same  place  also  wae 
an  oak,  or,  as  some  say,  a  beech  tree,  hallowed  by  th* 
prejudices  of  the  peq>le  from  the  remotest  antiquK  j. 

The  oracle  of  Trophonius'  cave,  from  its  singularity^ 
deserves  minuter  mention.  ]Ae,  says  Fausanius,  who 
desired  to  oohsiflt  it,  was  obliged  to  undergo  various 
prepsratory  ceremonies,  whidi  comlnned  f^r  several 
days :  he  was  to  purify  himself  bj  various  methods,  ta 
offer  sacrifices  to  many  different  deities ;  he  was  then 
eonducled  by  night  to  a  neighbjuring  river,  where  he 
was  anointed  and  washed ;  he  afterwards  drank  itf  the 
water  of  f trgetfulness,  that  his  firmer  cares  might  ba 
buried;  and  of  the  water  of  remembrance,  that  he  might 
f  )i1^t  nothing  of  what  lie  was  to  see.  The  cave  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall ;  It  resembled  an  oven,  was  four 
cubits  wide,  and  eight  deep:  it  was  descended  lof  a 
ladder;  and  he  wh )  went  down,  carried  with  him  cakes 
made  of  h  >ney ;  when  he  was  got  d.iwn,  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  fiiinrity.  For  more  panioulara  con- 
cerning this  oracle,  consult  Munt£iucon,  Vuysge  da 
Jeune  Anactiarsis,  4n  which  the  different  descripiiona 
of  antiquity,  concerning  this  and  other  oracles,  are 
collected  and  methodised.  See  also  Van  Dale.  Of  the 
abive,  a  classical  and  correct  descripUoa  may  also  tm 
f  und  In  01  ver*s  Athenaid. 

An4ihiaraiis  was  one  of  the  seven  warrion  who  f  >ug;ht 
against  Tlwbes;  he  perf  irmed,  on  that  occasion,  the 
functions  of  a  priest,  and  was  supposed,  on  that  account, 
to  ommunicate  oracles  after  his  death.  They  who 
c  insulled  him  were  to  abstain  fr  *m  wine  fir  three  days, 
and  f»>m  all  nourishment  f  >r  iwenty-f  lur  hours.  They 
then  sacrificed  a  ram  before  his  statue,  upon  the  skin  of 
which,  sfN«ad  in  the  vestibule,  they  retired  themselves 
to  sleep.  The  deity  was  supp  sed  tn  appear  to  them  in 
a  visi  n,  and  answer  their  questions. 

The  temple  '  >f  Brenchidse  was  afterwards,  according 
ti'Pltny,  named  Uie  temple  of  Didymean  Apolli.  It  was 
bum^  yf  Xerxes,  but  afierwurds  built  with  such  extre- 
nrdinary  magaificence,  that,  according  to  VitruviuH,  it 
was  one  of  the  f  ur  ediAes  which  rendered  tlie  names  of 
Uieir  archiiects  imm  'nal.  S  'me  account  may  be  f  lund 
of  this  temple  in  ChishuU's  Asiatic  |nilqwi»lfs.-^7! 
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AofhSmmm,  Traphontui^  tad  dia  Mflenan 
Branchidm.  The  above-mentioned  are  the  on- 
cles  whkh  Croeane  oouttlted  in  Gjeece:  he 
aenft  alao  to  the  Libyan  Amnion.  Hii  modve 
in  theae  conaultationa  was  to  torm  an  idea  of 
the  tmth  of  the  oraelea  respectivelj,  ineaning 
•ftenraida  to  obtain  from  them  a  decUrre  opi- 
nion conceniing  the  propriety  of  an  expedition 
■gBioat  the  Peniana. 

XLYIL  He  took  this  method  of  proving  the 
truth  of  their  diflEerent  cornmuniratjona.  He 
compoted  vritb  hia  Lydtan  meaBcngera,  that 
each  should  consult  the  diffisrent  oracles  on  the 

« 

hundredth  day  of  their  deparuire  from  Sardii, 
and  reapectiyeiy  ask  vi^hat  Croesus  the  son  of 
lijattes  was  doing :  they  were  to  write  down, 
and  communicate  to  Cnasus,  ttie  reply  of  each 
particular  orade.'  Of  the  oracular  answers  in 
general  we  have  no  account  remaining ;  but  the 
Lydians  had  no  aooner  entered  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  proposed  their  questions,  than  the 
Pythian'  answered  thus,  in  heroic  verse : 

I  count  the  sand,  I  messiire  ovi  the  ns; 
The  silent  anA  the  dumb  are  heard  bj  me : 
S^en  now  the  odowe  to  my  sense  that  rise, 
A  tortoise  biUlof  with  a  lamb  supplies. 
Where  brasa  below  and  brasf  aboTs  ii  lies. 

XLVin.  They  wrote  down  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Pythian,  and  returned  to  Sardis. 
Of  the  answers  which  his  other  messengers 
brought  with  them  on  their  rftum,  GhrcBsus 
Ibund  none  which  were  satisfactory.  But  a 
fervour  of  gratitude  and  piety  was  excited  in 
him,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  reply 
of  the  Pythian;  and  he  exclaimed,  without 
leaerve,  that  there  was  no  true  oracle  but  at 
Delphi,  for  this  alone  had  explained  his  en^loy- 
ment  at  the  stipulated  time.  It  seems,  that  on 
the  day  appointed  for  his  servants  to  consult 
the  diffisrent  oracles,  determining  to  do  what  it 

5  Rtpljf  cf  each  parUcular  orarU.y--LaxMXk  makes 
Jupiter  complain  of  the  great  tronble  the  deities  undergo 
on  account  of  mankind.  **  As  f  )r  .^U  V'  njs  ^*i "  he 
has  undertaken  a  trooLlesome  office :  he  is  obliged  to  be 
at  Delphi  this  minute,  at  Coloiihon  the  next,  here  at 
BeL'S,  there  at  Branchidw,  just  as  his  ministers  choose 
to  rerinire  him:  n^i  to  mention  the  tricks  which  are 
piay^  I  •  make  trial  of  hia  sagacitj,  when  people  boil 
iogeiher  the  flesh  of  a  lamb  and  a  tortoise ;  so  that  If  lie 
lujd  n  It  had  a  very  acute  nose,  Croesus  would  have  gone 
awaj,  and  at  used  him."— 7^ 

€  Pyt^'oii.]— The  Pythian  Apoll  *,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Greeks  themselves,  ynM  not  always  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  Muses.-'IfOieM  on  the-poehy  tfth*  Bebrewt. 

Yan  h.ilii,  in  his  book  da  Oraculis,  oiiserves,  that  at 
]>Blohi  tlie  priestess  had  priasM,  pr  vphets,  and  poets,  to 
take  d  »wu  and  expltin  and  mead  her  gii)barish;  which 
served  t  >  justify  Ap  '11  >  from  the  Impoiation  of  making 
bad  verses;  f  >r,  if  they  were  defective,  the  fiuilt  was 
iaJd  upoB  the  araanw>Bsls.— Jbrflwi. 


would  be  wfoaUy  difficult  to  diaeowerexplaiiiy 
he  had  cut  in  pieces  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb,  and 
boiled  them  together  in  a  covered  veasel  ti 


XLIZ.  We  haw  before  related  what 
the  answer  of  the  Delphic  oiacle  to  Cnasua: 
what  reply  the  Lydians  received  from  Amphi- 
arausy  iJler  the  usual  rakigious  esiemoniesk  I 
am  not  able  to  affirm;  of  this  it  i>  only  lesertady 
that  its  answer  was  satisfactory  to  Cnaaus. 

h,  CroBSUs,  after  these  things,  determined  to 
fionciKate  the  diviaity  of  Delphi,  by  a  giMt  and 
magnificent  sacrifice-  He  oflersd  up  three  thoiH 
sand  duMen  victims;?  he  eoUeeteda  great  mim- 
ber  of  couches  decorated  with  gold  and  silver^* 
many  goblets  of  gold,  and  vests  of  purple;  afl 
these  he  consumed  together  upon  one  immenae 
pile,  thinking  by  these  means  to  render  the 
dei^  more  auspicious  to  his  hopes;  he  per* 
suaded  his  subjects  also  to  ofibr  up,  in  She 
manner,  the  proper  objects  of  saeiifioe  tfaej 
respectively  poascssed.  As,  at  the  ooncinaioii 
of  the  above  ceremony,  a  eonsidenble  quantity 
of  gold  had  run  tog^er,  he  formed  of  it  a 
number  of  tilea.  The  higer  of  these  were  six 
palms  long^  the  smidier  three,  but  none  of  them 
was  leas  than  a  palm  in  thiekneas,  and  they 
wese  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in  numbet: 
four  were  of  the  pvieot  gold,  weighing  each  eoa 
talent  and  a  half;  the  rest  were  of  inferior 
quality)  but  of  the  weight  of  two  talents.  He 
conatmcted  alee  a  Uon  of  pure  ^Id,*  vdiich 
weighed  ten  talenta.  It  was  originally  placed 
at  the  Delphian  temple,  on  tiie  above  gold  tiles; 
but  when  this  edifiee  was  burned,  it  fell  firom 
its  place,  and  now  stands  in  the  Corindiian 
treasury:  it  lost,  however,  by  the  fiie,  three 
talents  and  a  half  of  its  former  weight. 

LL  Croesus,  moreover,  sent  to  Delphi  two 

7  Tkr«§  ikmumid  ehotm  ta'eMms.]— This  astonishing 
proAision  was  perfectly  ccmslstent  with  the  genius  of  a 
superstitious  people.  Theodore!  reproaches  the  Greeks 
with  Aetr  sacrttcas  of  haadvads  and  of  thousands.-— 

6  Coudkss  dteoraUd  with  gold  tmd  tOver.y^Tro^gal 
as  the  munMcence  of  Citesus  appears  to  have  been  on 
this  occasion,  the  funeral  pile  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
as  described  by  Herodlan,  was  neither  less  splendid  nor 
less  costly.  He  tails  us,  that  there  was  not  a  pr()vinc^ 
city,  or  grandee  throughou  the  wide  circuit  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  which  did  not  contribute  to  decorate  this 
superb  edifice.  When  the  whole  was  completeil,  after 
many  days  of  preparatory  ceremonies,  the  neA  suc- 
cessor to  the  empire,  with  a  torch,  set  fire  to  the  pile, 
and  In  a  IHtle  time  every  dling  was  consumed.— T. 

9  Lim  cffun  j^wfaL}— These  tiles,  this  lion,  and  the 
Statue  of  the  breadmaker  of  GroBSOs,  were,  all  of  them, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  seised  by  the  Phocfatns,  to  delny 
I  the  sxpeoses  of  the  holy  war.— XorcAcr. 
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large  dftems,  one  of  gfM;  and  one  of  silver: 
that  <^  gold  was  placed  on  the  right  hand  in 
the  veatibule  of  the  temple;  the  lilver  one  on 
the  left.  These  abo  were  removed  when  the 
temple  waa  conanmed  by  fire;  the  golden  gob- 
let weighed  eight  talents  and  a  half  and  twelve 
mine,  and  waa  afterwards  placed  in  &e  Clazo- 
menian  treasury:  that  of  silver  is  capable  of 
holding  atx  hundred  amphors;  it  is  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  used  by  the 
bihabiCanUi  of  Delphi  in  their  Theophanian 
isstival :  they  assert  it  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Theodoras  of  Samoa  ;^  to  which  opinion,  as 
it  is  evidently  the  production  of  no  mean  artist, 
I  am  inclined  to  accede.  The  Corinthian  tiea- 
•uxy  alao  posaewes  four  silver  casks,  which 
were  sent  by  Croesus,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
to  Delphi.  Hia  munificence  did  not  yet  cease : 
he  presented  alao  two  basins,  one  of  gold, 
another  of  silver.  An  inscription  on  that  of 
gold,  asaerta  it  to  have  been  the  gift  of  the  La- 
eedsmoniana;  but  it  u  not  trae,  for  this  also 
was  the  gift  of  Croesus.  To  gmtify  the  Laoe- 
damoniana,  a  certain  Delphian  wrote  tfaia  in- 
•cription:  although  I  am  able,  I  do  not  think 
proper  to  disclose  Us  name.*  The  boy  through 
whose  hand  the  water  fiowa  waa  given  by  the 
LacedsuMmiana ;  the  baaina  undoubtedly  were 
ooL — Many  other  smaller  presents  accompanied 
theae ;  among  whidi  were  aome  silver  dishes, 
and  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  gold,  three  cubits 
high,  who,  according  to  the  Delphiana,  was  the 
person  who  made  the  bread  for  the  fiunily  of 
CroBSua.*  Th)^  prince,  beaides  all  that  we  have 
enumerated,  conaecrated  at  Delphi  hia  wife's 
necUacea  and  girdlea. 

1  T%eodonta  of  Sumo*.]— He  was  the  first  itatuary  on 
record.  The  following  mention  ie  made  of  him  Xij  Plinj : 
— Theodorus,  who  conBtruaed  the  labyrinth  at  Samos, 
made  a  cast  of  himself  in  brass,  which,  independent  of  its 
being  a  perfea  likeness,  was  an  extraordinary  effort  of 
genius.  He  had  in  his  right  hand  a  file ;  with  three  fin> 
gers  of  his  left  he  held  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses ; 
the  carriage,  the  horses,  and  the  driver,  were  so  minute, 
that  the  whole  was  covered  by  the  wings  of  a  fly.— 7*. 

3  J  do  not  Ikmk  proper  to  dioelaot  Am  name.y—if  Fto- 
lemaus  may  be  credited  in  PhoUtts,  his  name  was 
JBihus.— 7. 

3  Made  the  bread/or  the/am^  <f  Cresws.]— Cnrsus, 
says  Flutarch,  honoured  the  woman  who  made  his  bread, 
with  a  st^ue  if  gold,  from  an  honest  emotion  of  grati- 
tude. AlyaUes,  the  llither  of  Cnxsus,  married  a  second 
wiie,  by  whom  he  had  other  children.  This  woman 
wished  to  remove  Crasus  out  cf  the  way,  and  gave  the 
female  baker  a  d  <se  of  poison,  charging  her  to  put  it 
into  the  bread  which  she  made  for  Crotus.  The  wo- 
man iuf  nned  Cncsus  of  this,  and  gave  the  poisoned 
bread  t»  the  queen's  children.  By  these  means  Croesus 
succeeded  his  lather ;  and  acknowledged  the  fidelity  of 
the  w(  man,  by  thus  making  the  god  himself  an  evidence 
of  bis  gratitude.— r. 


LII.  To  Amphianus,  having  heard  of  l&is 
valour  and  misfortunes,  he  sent  a  ahield  of  aolid 
gold,  with  a  strong  spear  made  entirely  of  goldp. 
both  shaft  and  head.  These  were  all,  within 
my  memory,  preserved  at  Thebea,  in  the  temple 
of  the  Ismenian  Apollo. 

Lin.  The  Lydians,  who  were  intrusted  witk 
the  care  of  these  presents,  were  directed  to 
inquire  whether  Croesus  might  au^icionalj' 
undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Persianj^ 
and  whether  he  shocdd  procure  any  confederate 
assistance.  On  their  arrival  at  the  destined 
places,  they  deposited  their  presents,  and  made 
their  inquiries  of  the  oracles  precisely  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — "  Croesus,  sovereign  of  Lydia, 
and  of  various  nations,  esteems  these  the  only 
genuine  oracles;  in  return  for  the  sagacity 
which  has  marked  your  declarations,  he  sends 
these  proofs  of  his  liberality ;  he  finally  desires 
to  know  whether  he  may  proceed  against  the 
Persians,  and  whether  he  shall  require  the  as- 
sistance of  any  allies."  The  answen  of  the 
oracles  tended  to  the  same  purpose;  both  of 
them  assuring  Croesus,  that  if  he  prosecuted  a 
war  with  Perna,  he  should  overthrow  a  mighty 
empire  ;^  and  both  recommending  him  to  form 
an  alliance  with  those  whom  he  should  find  to 
be  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece. 

LIV.  The  report  of  these  coromunicationa 
tran4>oned  Croesus  with  excess  of  joy :  elated 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  conqueror  of 
Cyrus,  he  sent  again  to  Delphi,  inquired  the 
number  of  inhabitants  there,  and  preaented  each 
with  two  golden  staters.  In  acknowledgment 
for  this  repeated  liberality,  the  Delphiana  as- 
signed to  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege 
of  first  consulting  the  oracle,  in  preference  to 
other  nations ;  a  distinguished  seat  in  their  tem- 
ple; together  with  the  immutable  right,  to  such 
of  them  as  pleased  to  accept  it,  of  being  enrolled 
among  the  citizens  of  Delphi. 

LV.  After  the  above-mentioned  marica  of 
his  munificence  to  the  Delphiana,  Croesus  con- 
sulted their  oracle  a  third  time.  His  expe- 
rience of  its  veracity  increased  the  ardour  of  hia 
curiosity :  he  was  now  anxious  to  be  informed, 
whether  his  power  would  ever  suffer  diminu- 

4  Overthrow  a  mighty  empire.'}— li  appears  that  the 
very  words  of  the  oracle  must  have  been  here  origi- 
nally :  they  are  preserved  by  Suidas  and  others,  and 
are  these : 

which  Cicero  renders— 
Ctcbmi,  HaljTB  ] 


niix»  mlsl 

By  crossing  Halys,  Cntsus  will  destroy  a  mighqr 
power.— r. 
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don.    ITie  Mowing  wm  dio  aiuwer  of  tho 
Pythian: 

Wh«a  o'er  the  Madef  a  mule  ehall  elt  on  high, 
€^T  pebbly  Elennue*  then,  aoft  Ljdiaii,  flj ; 
Flj  with,  all  hasie ;  f  jr  faleiy  ec  im  thy  fiuiMy 
Ntir  acruple  to  deeerre  a  coward'a  name. 

LVL  When  the  above  veraea  were  commu- 
nicated to  CujtmUf  he  waa  more  delighted  than 
ever;  confident  that  a  mule  would  never  be 
aovereign  of  the  Medea,  and  that  conaequently 
he  could  have  nothing  to  fear  for  himself  or  his 
posterity.  His  fint  object  waa  to  discover  which 
were  the  moat  powerful  of  the  Grecian  statea, 
an4  to  obtain  their  alliance.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians of  Doric,  and  the  Athenians  of  Ionian 
origin,  eeemed  to  claim  his  distinguished  pre- 
ference. These  nations,  always  eminent,  were 
formerly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Pelaagians 
and  Hellenians.*  The  former  had  never  changed 
their  place  of  residence ;  the  latter  oflen.  Under 
tbe  reign  of  Deucalion,  the  Hellenians  posseseed 
the  region  of  Phthiotis ;  but  under  Dorua  the  son 
of  Hellenus,  they  inhabited  the  countiy  called 
Utra>otia,  which  borders  upon  Oasa  and  Olym- 
pus. They. were  driven  from  hence  by  the 
Cadflueana,  and  fixed  themselves  in  Macednum, 
near  mount  Pindus ;  migrating  from  hence  to 
Dxyopia,  and  afterwards  to  the  Peloponnese,^ 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Dorians. 

LVn.  What  language  the  Pelasgians  used 
I  cannot  positively  affirm :  some  probable  con- 
duaion  may  perhaps  be  formed  by  attending  to 
the  dialect  of  the  remnant  of  the  Pelasgians, 
who  now  inhabit  Crestona^  beyond  the  Tyrrhe- 
niana,  but  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the  country 
now  called  Thesaaliotis,  and  were  neighbours 
to  those  whom  we  at  )>resent  name  Dorians, 
Considering  these  with  the  above,  who  founded 
the  cities  of  Placia  and  Scylace  on  the  Hellea- 
pont,  but  once  lived  near  the  Athenians,  toge- 
ther with  the  people  of  other  Pelasgian  towns, 
who  have  since  changed  their  names,  we  are 
upon  the  whole  justified  in  our  opinion,  that 
they  formerly  spoke  a  barbarona  language.  The 

4  Cterptbbiy  Hermua^  4v.>-It  has  been  usaally  trans- 
laled^y  to  Htrmua :  but  Tap*  'Epfiev  certainly  means 
trana  Iltrmun ;  and  when  laid  to  a  Lydian,  im|4ieB  that 
he  should  desert  his  country.—?*. 

5  PelaagianM  and  Hellenian9.'}—Ofk  this  passage  Mr. 
Bryant  remarks,  that  the  whole  is  ezceedinqly  con- 
ftieed,  and  that  by  it  one  would  imaeine  Harodmus 
excluded  the  Athenians  from  being  Pelasgic.  See 
Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  fii.  387.-7'. 

6  Cretf ofto.]— b  appears  that  Count  Caylns  has  con* 
fiunded  Creitona  of  Thrace  with  Crotona  of  Magna 
GrsDcia ;  but  as  he  has  adduced  no  arsument  in  proof 
of  his  oplniooi  I  do  not  consider  it  of  any  Importance.— 
Lardttr. 


Atheniana,  thenfora,  who  wcra  also  of  Pelaa* 
gian  origin,  muat  neceaearily,  when  they  came 
amongst  the  HeUeniana,  have  learned  their 
language.  It  la  obaervable,  that  the  inhabitanta 
of  Grastona  and  Placia  qpeak  in  the  aamo 
tongne,  but  are  neither  of  them  undentood  by 
the  people  about  them.  Theae  circumatanoaa 
induce  oa  to  believe,  thA  their  language  has 
experienced  no  cbange. 

LVIII.  I  am  alao  of  opinion,  that  the  Helle- 
nian  tongue  ia  not  at  all  altered.  When  lint 
they  aeparated  diemaelvea  from  the  Pelaagian% 
they  were  neither  numeroua  nor  powerful. 
They  have  since  prog^reaaively  increaaed ;  hav- 
ing incorporated  many  nationa.  Barbarians  and 
others,  with  their  own.  The  Pelasgians  have 
alwaya  avoided  thia  mode  of  increaaing  their 
importance ;  which  may  be  one  leaaon,  probft* 
bly,  why  they  never  have  emerged  fr^m  their 
original  and  baibaroua  condition. 

LIX.  Of  theae  nationa,  Croesus  had  received 
information  that  Athena  sufiered  much  from 
the  oppression  of  Piaistratua  the  son  of  Hippo* 
crates,  who  at  thia  time  posaesaed  there  the 
supreme  authority.  The  fiither  of  thia  man, 
when  he  was  formerly  a  private  spectator  of 
the  Olympic  gamea,  beheld  a  wonderful  pro* 
digy:  Having  sacrificed  a  victim,  the  brazen 
vesaela  which  were  filled  with  the  fiesh  and 
with  water,  boiled  up  and  overflowed  without 
the  intervention  of  fire.  Chilon  the  Locedi^ 
monian,  who  waa  an  accidental  witness  of  the 
fact,  adviaed  Hippocrates,  first  of  all,  not  to 
marry  a  woman  likely  to  produce  him  children ; 
secondly,  if  he  was  already  married,  to  repudi- 
ate his  wife ;  but  if  he  had  then  a  son,  by  all 
meana  to  expose  him.  He  who  received  this 
counsel  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  follow  it, 
and  had  afterwards  thia  son  Piaistratua.  A 
tumult  happened  betwixt  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  sea-coast  and  thoee  who  inhabited  the 
plains:  of  the  former,  Megaclea  the  son  of 
Alcnuoon  waa  leader ;  Lycurgua,  son  of  Aria- 
tolaides,  waa  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  Pisia* 
tratua  took  thia  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
the  views  of  his  ambition.  Under  pretence  of 
defending  those  of  the  mountains  he  assembled 
aome  fiictious  adherents,  and  put  in  practice 
the  following  atratagem :  he  not  only  wounded 
himael^  but  hia  mnles,7  which  he  drove  into 


r  Wounded  hinueff,  but  hi9  muU»  ]— Ulysses,  Zopy- 
rus,  and  others,  availed  themselves  of  similar  artifices 
ftr  the  advantage  of  their  country;  but  Pisistraius  prac- 
tieed  his,  to  depress  and  enslave  his  fellow  citisens. 
This  occasioned  Solon  to  say  to  him,  **$ia  of  Hippa^ 
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tlie  forum,  aflbctiiig  to  ham  made  his  escape 
ftom  the  enemy,  who  hsd  attacked  him  in  a 
eowitry  excursion.  He  rJaimed,  thereibfe,  the 
protection  of  the  people,  in  return  for  the  aer- 
▼icea  which  he  had  performed  in  his  command 
against  the  Megaiians,*  by  his  capture  of  Niasa, 
and  by  other  memorable  exploits.  The  Athe- 
nians were  deluded  bf  jiis  artifice,  and  asaigned 
some  of  their  chosen  citizens  as  his  guard,* 
armed  with  dubs  instead  of  spean.  These 
seconded  the  purpose  of  Pisistratus,  and  seised 
the  dtadeL  He  thus  obtained  the  supreme 
power ;  but  he  neither  changed  the  magistrates 
nor  altered  the  laws;  he  sufiiered  every  thing 
to  be  conducted  in  its  ordinary  courM ;  and  his 
gOTemment  was  alike  honourable  to  himself' 
and  useful  to  the  dty.  The  fiictions  of  Mega- 
des  and  Lycurgua  afterwards  united,  and 
expelledthim  from  Athens. 

LX.  By  these  means  Pinstratus  became 
for  the  fint  time  master  of  Athens,  and  ob- 
tained an  authority  which  was  fiur  firom  being 
secure. 

The  parties,  however,  which  effected  his  re- 
moval, presently  disagreed.  ^  Megacles,  being 
hard^prMsed  by  his  opponent,  sent  proposab  to 
Pisistratus,  offering  him  the  supreme  power,  on 
condition  of  his  nSurying  his  daughter.  Pisis- 
tratus acceded  to  the  terms;  and  a  method 
was  concerted  to  accomplish  his  return,  which 
to  me  seems  exceedingly  preposterous.  The 
Qrectans,  from  the  remotest  times,  were  dis- 
tinguished above  the  Barbarians  by  their  acute- 
ness;  and  the  Athenians,  upon  whom  this  trick 

crates,  yon  ill  applj  ths  strategem  of  Homar's  Uljeses  : 
be  Wounded  his  body  u>  delude  ttie  public  enemies; 
you  wound  yours  to  beguile  jour  cottnUTiDeD.'*-^ 
Larcher. 

1  Command  agauut  the  MtgariaM.y~T\M  parUcu- 
lars  of  this  affiiir  are  related  by  Pluurch,  in  his  life  of 
Solon.— 7*. 

%  Am  hit  irtMtni.]— The  people  being  assembled  to 
deliberate  on  the  ambuscade  which  PisistraUis  pre- 
tended was  concerted  against  him,  assigned  him  fifty 
guards  fjr  the  security  of  his  person.  Ariston  proposed 
the  decree ;  but  when  it  was  once  passed,  the  peo|4e 
acquiesced  in  his  taking  just  as  many  guards  as  he 
thought  pn»per.  Silon,  in  a  leuer  to  Epemenides, 
prosen'ed  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  which  seems  te  be 
spuri  tus,  says  that  Pislsiiaius  required  four  hundred 
guards;  wtiich,  nalwithstending  Solon's  remonslranees, 
were  granted  him.  Fblyenus  says  they  assigned  him 
three  hundred.— l4irrA«r. 

ZHunourahU  to  A<«fM«{f.— Pisistratus,  says  Plutarch, 
was  not  only  observant  of  the  laws  of  S  'Ion  himself,  but 
obliged  his  adherente  to  be  s )  too.  Whilst  in  the  enj  iy- 
ment  of  the  supreme  authority,  be  was  summoned 
bef  >re  the  Areopagus,  to  answer  f  t  the  crime  of  murder. 
He  appeared  wiUi  mjdesty  to  plead  his  cause.  His 
accueer  did  not  think  proper  to  appear.  The  same  fact 
Is  related  by  Arlslol&e^XiOrQla*. 


played,  were  of  iH  Uie  Gre^  Ifaa  most 
eminent  for  their  sagacity.  There  was  a  P»»- 
niean  woman,  whose  name  was  Phya;«  she 
wanted  but  three  digits  of  being  four  cubits 
high,  and  was,  moreover,  uncommonly  beauti- 
fuL  She  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  armour, 
placed  in  a  chariot,  and  decorated  with  the 
greatest  imaginable  splendour.  She  was  con- 
ducted towards  the  city;  herslds  were  sent 
before,  who,  as  soon  Is  they  arrived  within  the 
walls  of  Athens,  were  instructed  to  exclaim 
aloud,  "Athenians,  receive  Pisistratus  again, 
and  with  good  will;  he  is  the  &vourite  of 
Minerva,  and  the  goddess  herself  comes  •to 
conduct  him  to  her  dtadeL*'  The  rumour  soon 
spread  amongst  the  multitude,  that  Minerva 
was  bringing  back  Pisistratus.  Those  in  tho 
city,  being  told  that  this  woman  was  their  god- 
dess, prostrated  themselves  before  her,  and 
admitted  Pisistratus.* 

LXI.  By  these  means  the  son  of  Hippocra- 
tes recoved  his  authority,  and  fulfilled  the  terms 
of  his  agreement  with  Megacles,  by  marrying  his 
daughter.*  But  as  he  had  already  sons  grown 
up,  and  as  the  AlcmsBonides  were  stigmatized 
by  some  imputed  contamination,^  to  avoid  hav- 
ing children  by  this  marriage,  he  refused  all 
^natural  communication  with  his  wife.  This 
incident,  which  the  woman  for  a  certain  time 
concealed,  she  afterwards  revealed  to  her  mo- 
ther, in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  her  inquiries. 
The  father  was  soon  informed  of  it,  who, 
exasperated  by  the  afiroftt,  forgot  his  ancient 
resentments,  and  entered  into  a  league  with 
those  whom  he  had  formeriy  opposed.  Pisis- 
tratus, seeing  the  dan^  which  menaced  him, 
hastily  left  the  country,  and,  retiring  to 
EreCria,"  there  deliberated  with  his  sons  con- 

4  P/iyo.]— There  Is  here  great  appearance  of  fiction. 
Phya  means  air,  or  personal  courage. 
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6  Admitted  Ptaittrtdue.'}— The  ambitious  In  all  ages 
have  made  religion  an  instrument  of  their  designs; 
and  the  people,  naturally  superstitious  and  weak,  hava 
always  been  tiie  dupes.— LorcAsr. 

6  By  marrying  hie  daughter.}— Utr  name  was  C»- 
syra,  as  appears,  from  the  scholiast  to  the  Nutes  'of 
Aristophanes.— Ps/ffMn'iit. 

7  JmpHted  eon/omiyMiXMn.}— Megacles,  who  was  ar> 
chon  in  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cylon,  put  ths 
conspirators  to  death  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  where 
they  had  taken  refuge.  All  those  who  had  any  concern 
in  the  perpetration  of  murder  wars  considered  as  de< 
tostable.— XrfircAer. 

8  Retiring  to  JEVw/rin.}— There  were  two  places  at 
this  name ;  one  in  Thessaly,  ths  other  is  Euboea:  risia> 
tratus  retired  to  the  Utter. 
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ceming  their  future  eondnct  The  itotiineiits 
of  HippiaS,  whieh  were  for  attempting  the 
recovery  of  their  dignity,  prevailed.  They  met 
'with  no  difficulty  in  procuijng  asBistanGe  from 
the  neighbouring  Matee,  amonggt  whom  a  pre- 
judice in  their  Coivoiir  generally  prevailed.  Many 
cdties  aseiflted  Aem  largely  with  money ;  but 
tile  Thebans  were  particularly  liberal.  Not  to 
protract  the  narration,  eveiy  preparation  was 
made  to  fiicilitate  dieir  rfetom.  A  band  of  Ar- 
give  meroenaziee  came  from  the  Peloponneee ; 
and  an  inhabitant  of  Nazoe,  named  Lygdaroia, 
gave  new  alacrity  to  their  proeeedings,  by  hia 
imBoIidted  aanstance  both  with  money  and  with 
troops* 

LXn.  Ailer  an  absence  of  eleven  years, 
they  advanced  to  Attica  froni  Eretria,  and 
aebted  on  Marathon,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
they  encamped.  They  were  soon  visited  by 
throngs  of  fiustious  citizens*  from  Athens,  and 
by  all  thoee  who  preferred  tyranny  to  freedom. 
Their  number  was  thus  soon  and  eonndeimbly 
increased.  Whilst  •  Pisistratus  was  providing 
himflftlf  with  money,  and  even  when  he  was 
stationed  at  Manthon,  the  Athenians  of  the 
city  appeared  to  be  under  no  alarm :  but  when 
they  heard  that  he  had  left  his  post,  and  was 
advancing  towards  them,  they  began  to  assem- 
ble their  fbrces,  and  to  think  of  obstructing  his 
letQin*  Pisistratus  continued  to  approach  with 
his  men  in  one  coQected  body ;  he  halted  at 
the  temple  of  th6  Pallenian  Minorva,  oppo- 
site to  whieh  he  fixed  his  camp.  Whilst  he 
remained  in  this  sitnatiim,  Amphylitus,  a  priest 
of  Acamania,  approached  him,  and,  as  if  by 
divine  inspiration,^^*  thus   addressed  him  in 


The  cftsi  !a  mado ;  the  net  secures  the  way ; 
And  night's  p&le  gleams  will  bring  the  scaly  prey. 

9  FhcHous  cfttMfM.]— The  whole  aceonnt  given  by 
Herodottis  of  the  conduct  of  Pisistratus  and  his  party, 
bears  no  small  resemblance  to  many  circomsCBnces  of 
the  Catllinarlan  conspirators,  as  described  by  Cicero 
and  otiiers.  Two  or  thiee  instances  are  nevertheless 
recorded,  of  Ae  moderation  of  Pisistratus,  which  well 
deserve  our  praise.  His  daughter  assisted  at  some  reli- 
gioos  festival :  a  young  man,  who  violently  loved  her, 
embraced  her  publicly,  and  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
carry  her  olT.  His  friends  excited  him  to  vengeance. 
"  If,"  says  he  in  reply, "  we  hate  tliose  who  love  us,  vrtut 
rtiall  we  do  to  those  who  hate  us  V— Some  yenng  men, 
in  a  drunken  frolic,  insulted  his  wife.  The  next  day 
they  came  in  tears  to  solicit  forgiveness.  **  You  must 
have  been  mistaken,'*  said  Pisistratus ;  **  my  wife  did  not 
go  abroad  yesterday.'^— 7*.       * 

10  DivtM  ituptratian.}— Upon  this  passsge  Mr.  Bry- 
aoi>  has  some  observations,  much  too  abstruse  for  our 
purpose,  but  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  ca- 
rious.   See  his  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  W^.'^T, 
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LXin.  Ptsistratus  considered  the  declarih 
tion  as  prof^etic,  and  prepared  his  troops  ao- 
cordingly.  The  Athenians  of  the.  dty  were 
then  engaged  at  their  dinner;  after  which,  they 
retired  to  the  amusement  of  dice,  or  to  sleep.^^ 
The  party  of  I^sistratctt,  then  making  the  at* 
ta^  soon  compelled  them  to  fly.  Pinstratus, 
in  the  course  of  the  puAnit,  put  in  execution 
the  following  sagadoos  stratagem,  to  continue 
their  confusion,  and  pievent  their  rallying :  he 
placed  his  sons  on  horsebadi,  and  directed 
tiiem  to  overtake  the  fugitives;  they  were 
CDmmissioned  to  bid  them  all  remove  their 
appreheneions,  and  pursue  their  accustomed 
employments. 

LXIV.  The  Atiienians  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  Pisistratus  thus  became  a  third  time 
master  of  Athens.^*  He  by  no  means  neglect- 
ed to  secure  his  authority,  by  retaining  many 
confederate  troops,  and  providing  pecuniary 
resources,  partiy  from  Attica  itself,  and  partly 
from  the  rr^r  Strymon.^*  The  children  of 
those  dtieens,  who,  instead  df  retreating  from 
his  arms,  had  opposed  his  progress,  he  took  as 
hostages,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Naxoe;  which 

11  7\f9leq>.']—la  all  the  warmer  climates  of  the  glabOt 
the  custom  of  sleeping  after  dinner  is  invariably  pre> 
served.  Tt  appears  from  modem  travellers,  that  many 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Athens  have  their  houses 
flat-roofed,  and  decorated  with  arbours,  in  which  they 
sleep  at  noon.  We  are  informed,  as  well  by  Herodotus, 
as  by  Demosthenes,  Tlieophrastus,  and  Zenophon,  that, 
anciently,  the  Athenians  in  general,  as  well  citizens  as 
soldiers,  took  only  two  repasts  In  the  day.  The  meaner 
sort  were  satisfied  with  one,  which  some  look  at  noon, 
others  at  sunset. 

The  following  passage  from  Horace  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing interesting;  it  not  only  proves  the  Intimacy  which 
prevailed  betwixt  Mascsnas,  Viigil,  «nd  Horace,  Init  iit 
satisfies  us,  that  at  a  much  later  period,  and  in  the  most 
refined  state  of  theUoman  empire,  the  mode  of  spending 
the  time  after  dinner  was  simnar  u>  that  here  mentioned : 

Lamm  tt  Jiiwmn,  dannltum  ego  Ylrgiltoaqiw. 

Sennpitt  lib.  L  5. 

12  Third  time  wutiUr  of  il/A«ns.>— Pisistratus,  tyrant 
as  he  was,  loved  letters,  and  favoured  those  who  culti- 
vated them.  He  h  was  who  first  collected  Homer's 
works,  and  presented  tlie  public  with  th«  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  in  their  present  foTTa.-~Bfillanger. 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atiicus,  subsequent  to 
the  battle  of  Phar8alia,thus  expresses  himself:  We  are 
not  yet  certain  whether  we  shall  groan  under  a  Phalarie, 
or  enioy  ourselves  under  a  Pisistratus.— 7*. 

13  River  fitrymon.]— This  river  is  very  celebrated  in , 
classical  story :  there  are  few  of  the  ancient  writers 
who  Jiave  not  made  mention  of  it;  at  the  present  day  it 
is  called,  at  that  part  where  it  empties  itself  into  tiie 
.Sgean,  Golfo  di  Gontessa.  Upon  the  banks  of  this 
river,  Virgil  beautifully  describes  Orpheus  to  have  la- 
m^ted  his  Eurydice.  Amongst  the  other  rivers  memo- 
rable in  antiquity  for  their  production  of  gold,  were  the 
PactoluB,  Harmus,  Ganges,  Tagus,  Iber,  Indus,  and 
Ariml^MS.— 7*. 
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^lace  he  had  befbre  rabdoed,  and  ^i^en  up  to 
Xygdomia.  In  compiianoe  also  with  an  oracu- 
lar injunction*  he  purified  Deloa  :*■  all  the  dead 
bodies,  yr^dk  la3F  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  temple^  were,  by  his  orden,  dug  ap,  and 
jremoved  to  another  part  of  the  island.  By  the 
death  of  aomjB  of  the  Athenian!  in  battle,  and 
by  the  flig^  of  othen  with  the  Alcmyonidca, 
be  remained  in  undisturbed  poBsesaion  (tf  the 
mpreme  authority, 

LXV.  Such  was  the  inteUigenoe  which 
CrcBBUS  received  concerning  the  situation  of 
Athens.  With  respeet  to  &e  Lacedemonians, 
alWr  suiflfofing  many  important  defisats,  they 
had  finally  ▼anqoished  the  Tegeaos,  Whilst 
Sparta  was  under  the  goremment  of  Leon  and 
Hegesides,  the  Laoedamonians,  successful  in 
other  contests,  had  been  inferiqr  to  theTegeans 
alone:  of  all  the  Grecian  state*^  they  had  f<»-- 
merly  the  wont  laws:  bad  with  regard  to  their 
ewB  internal  goyeinment,  and  to  straftgen  in- 
tolerable. They  obtained  good  laws,  by  means 
of  the  fi>llowing*ciroamstanoe:  Lycorgus,*  a 
man  of  distinguished  character  at  Sparta,  hap- 
pened to  visit  the  Delphic  orade.  As  soon  as 
he  had  entend  the  vestibnto^  the  Pythian  ex- 
daimed  aloud, 

Thoa  comest,  Lycmgus,  to  this  honoQr'd  ibrine, 
FaTOur'd  by  Jove,  and  every  power  divine. 
Op  god  or  mortal  1  bow  ahall  I  decide  1 
Doubllesa  to  heaven  most  dear  and  moat  allittd. 

It  is  ferther  asserted  by  some,  that  the  priestess 
dictated  to  him  those  institutes  which  are  now 
observed  at  Sparta:  but  the  Lacedemonians 
themselves  affirm,  that  Lycurgus  brought  them 
firom  Crete  while  he  was  guardian  to  bis  ne- 
phew Leobotas  king  of  Sparta.  In  consequence 
of  this  trust,  having  obtained  the  direction  of 
the  legislature,  he  made  a  total  change  in  the 
constitution,  and  took  efifectual  care  to  secure 
a  strict  observance'  of  whatever  he  intro- 
duced: he  new-modelled  the  military  code,  ap- 

1  Pur^i^d  JTefos.j-'Mont&ucon,  but  without  telling 
us  hia  authority,  aaja,  that  the  whole  island  of  Delos 
was  coneecrated  by  the  Idrth  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  burj  a  dead  bodj  In 
any  pan  of  it.  It  ahould  seem  fitnn  the  passage  before 
ufl,  that  this  must  be  understood  with  some  restrio- 

,  tion.— 7! 

2  Z^cMT jtte.  j— 'For  an  account  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Lycurgus,  yn  refer  the  reader,  once  for  all,  to  Plu- 
tarch. His  institutes  are  adroirablj  collected  and  de- 
scribed bjr  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  in  his  Voyage  du  Jeuns 
Anachaxsisyvotiv.  110.-7'. 

3  S^iet  a6eerrance.1— There  were  some  Tji»jMl«yw». 
nians  who,  deeming  ue  lawa  of  Ljcurgus  too  ievere, 
chose  rather  to  leave  their  countiy  than  submit  to  them. 
These  passed  over  to  the  Sabines -in  Italy;  and  when 


pointing'ihe  Enomotie,  thd^iscadcs  and,  the 
Syssitia;  he  instituted  also  the  Epburi^  and  the 
senate. 

LXVL  The  manners  of  the  people  became 
thus  more  polishecL  and  improved:  they,  after 
his  death,  revered  Lycurgus  as  a  divinity,  and 
erected  a  sacred  edifice  to  his  memory.*  From 
this  period,  having  a  good  and  populous  ter- 


these  people  were  incorporated  whh  the  Bomans, 
amnlcatad  to  them  a  portion  of  their  L&edseraoBian 
manners.— Lorcfter. 

4  Ephorij  (in^cton.y-Of  the  Enomotie  and  Tria- 
cades  we  have  been  able  to  find  Do*account  suiBeientij 
perspicuous  to  satisfy  ourselves,  or  inform  the  reader: 
that  of  Cragiua  is  perhaps  the  best.  Larcher  has  a  long 
and  elaborate  note  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  aaja, 
that  if  any  person  be  able  to  remove  the  obscnii^  ha 
wfaieh  the  subject  is  involved,  it  must  be  the  Abbe  Bar- 
thelemy, to  whose  study  and  deliberation  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity occur^in  his  intended  work  upon  Greece.  Hist 
work  has  since  appeared ;  but  we  find  in  it  litUe  menikm 
of  the  Enomotie,  ^. 

The  fqllowing  account  of  the  Ephori,  as  collected  and 
compressed  from  the  ancient  dreek  writers,  we  give 
from  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis : 

"  ArisloUe,  Flutarcfa,  Cicero,  Valerius,  Miaximus,  and 
Dion  Chrysostom,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Ephori  were 
first  instituted  by  Theopompus,  who  reigned  almost  a 
hundrad  years  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  HerodoUis, 
Fisto,  and  another  ancient  author  named  Satyrus,  as- 
cribe the  institution  to  Lycurgus.  The  Ephori  were  an 
intermediate  body  betwixt  the  kings  and  the  senate. 
They  were  called  Ephori,  or  inspectors,  because  tlMir 
attention  was  exisnded  to  every  part  of  tt>e  machine  of 
government.  They  were  five  in  aumtwr;  and  to  prevent 
any  abuse  of  their  authority,  they  were  chosen  annually 
by  the  people,  the  defenders  of  whose  righu  they  were. 
Theysoperimendedtheeducatiooof  tlieyouUk.  Every 
day  they  appeared  in  public,  to  decide  causes,  to  art>i- 
trate  differences,  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
any  thing  which  might  tend  to  tlie  corruption  of  youth. 
They  could  obligs  magistrates  to  render  an  account  of 
their  administration;  they  might  even  suspend  them 
from  their  ftmctions,  and  drag  them  to  prison.  The 
kings  themselves  were  compelled  to  obey  the  thhd  sum- 
mons to  appear  befcwe  the  Ephori  and  answer  for  aiqr 
imputed  fiiult.  The  whoU  executive  power  was  vested 
in  their  hands :  they  received  foreign  ambassadors,  le- 
vied troops,  and  gave  the  general  his  orders,  whom  tlwy 
could  recall  at  pleasure.  So  many  privileges  secured 
them  a  veneration,  which  they  justified  firom  the  rewards 
they  bestowed  on  merit,  by  their  attachment  to  ancient 
maxims,  and  by  the  firaness  with  virfaidt,  on  several 
occasions,  they  broke  the  force  of  conspiracies^  wliich 
menaced  the  trancpiUltey  of  the  state."— 7*. 

6  T»  hia  memory.}— Th»  Lacedemonians  having 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  abrogate  any  of  the 
laws  of  Lycuigus  before  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  legfs* 
lator  went  to  considt  the  oracle  at  Sparta.  1^  was  told 
by  the  Pythian,  Uiat  Sparta  would  be  happy,  as  long 
as  his  laws  were  observed.  Upon  this  he  resolved  to 
return  no  more,  that  he  might  thus  be  secure  of  tlie 
observance  of  these  institutions,  to  which  they  were  so 
solemnly  bound :  he  went  to  Crisa,  and  diere  slew  him- 
self TiieLaoedmnonians,  hearing  of  this,  in  testimony 
of  his  former  virtue,  as  well  as  of  that  which  he  disco- 
vered hibis  death,  erected  to  Um  a  temple,  vrith  an  altar, 
at  whkh  they  annuaUy  ofibred  sacrttee  to  his  honooi', 
as  to  a  hero.  The  above  fiMt  is  mentioBod  both  by  Fait 
sanias  and  Flatarch^^IarcAsr. 
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xiSOofPfy  iD0j  npidly  roM  to  prosperity  and 
power.  DisBBtiflfifld  wilb  the  buiguor  and 
inacCrritj'  of  peace,  and  eoneeiTing  themielyet 
in  aD  respects  snperior  to  the  Tegeans,  thej 
sent  to  consult  the  oncle  concerning  the  entire 
oonquest  of  Aieadia.  The  Pythian  dins  anr 
■wered  uieni : 

AskyeArcadlal  'tis  a  bold  demand ; 
A  rongh  and  hardy  race  defend  the  land. 
Bapolsed  by  tbem,  <nie  only  boon  yoa  gain, 
Wkh  frequent  iboi  lo  dance  on  Tegea'e  plijn, 
And  o'er  ber  fielde  the  ■teaiortng  cord  to  firdn. 

No  sooner  had  the  Laoedmnonians  reeeiTed  this 
rap^a  than,  leaying  the  other  parts  of  Arcadia  im- 
mnlaeted,  thej  proceeded  to  attack  the  Tegeans, 
esanjing  a  quantity  of  fetten  with  them.  They 
veiled  upon  the  evasive  declaration  of  the  oracle, 
and  ioMgined  that  they  should  in&Uihly  rediKse 
the  Tegeans  to  senritude.  Thiiy  engaged  them, 
and  wen  defeated;*  as  many  as  were  taken 
captiva  were  loaded  with  the  firtters  which 
tiliemselves  had  hrooght,  and  thns  employed  in 
laboiioas  service  in  the  fields  of  the  Tegeans. 
These  cbains  were  preserved^  even  in  my  r^ 
aeoibranee,  in  Tegea,  hnng  lonnd  the  temple 
of  the  Alean  Minerva^ 

LXVS.  In  the  origin  of  their  contests  with 
the  Tegeans,  they  were  mufonoly  misnooesiful; 
tyot  in  the  time  of  Crossos,  when  Anazandrides 
and  Aiiston  had  the  government  of  Sparta, 
they  ezpezisnced  a  &voarable  change  of  for- 
tone,  which  is  thus  to  be  explained : 

Having  repeatedly  been  defeated  by  the 
Tegeans,  they  sent  to  oonsuh  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle what  paitienlar  deity  they  had  to  appease, 
to  become  victorioos  irrvt  their  adveraaries. 
The  Pythian  aasured  them  of  suooesi^  if  they 
brought  back  the  body  of  Orestes  son  of  Aga- 
menuion.    Unable  to  discover  his  tomb,  they 


6  Wirt  d^«atd.'y-T\A%  Inctdent  happened  daring 
ihe  reign  of  Chanllus.  The  wonten  of  Tegea  look  up 
anna,  and  placing  themeelTes  in  ambuecade  at  the  foot 
of  roonnt  niylactris,  they  rushed  upon  the  Lacedamo- 
niaae,  who  were  already  engaged  with  the  Tegeaae, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  above  is  from  Fausanias.— 
XdraAer.—Polyaenae  relates  the  sune  &CL 

7  T^empU  cf  the  AUan  JHmerta.>-Thifl  castom  of 
aospending  la  eacred  buildings  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  enemy,  commencing  in  the  most  remote  and  barba- 
rous ages,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  period. 
See  Samuel,  book  U.  chap.  &  ''And  David  took  the 
shields  of  gold  which  were  on  the  servants  of  Hadade- 
aer,  and  brought  them  to  Jerusalem;  which  king  David 
did  dedicate  unto  the  Lord,  with  the  silver  and  gold  of 
all  nations  which  he  subdued.'' 

These  fetters,  taken  from  the  Lacedmnonlans,  were 
seen  also  in  this  temple  in  the  time  of  Fkusanias.— It  Is 
usual  also  with  the  modems,  to*  suspend  In  churches 
the  coloors  taken  from  the  enemy  .—T*. 


scift  a  second  tune,  to  incpdre  concerning  the 
place  of  his  interment  The  following  waa  the 
oracular  commnnication : 

A  plain'  whhia  th' Arcadian  land  I  know, 
IHiere  double  winds  with  forced  exertion  blow, 
Where  {irm  to  Ibrm  with  mntaal  strength  repUes^ 
And  lU  by  other  Uls  supported  lies: 
That  earth  contains  the  great  Atrides*  soa ; 
Take  him,  and  conquer :  Tegea  then  Is  won. 


After  the  above,  the  aearch  for  tiie  body 
without  intenuiasion  continued:  it  was  at 
length  Recovered  by  Liciias,>  one  of  those 
Spartans  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ag^ 
tiiq^rgoi;  which  title  waa  usoaUy  confoired 
i^lar  a  long  period  of  service  among  the 
cavaby.  Of  these  dtiMus,  five  were  every 
year  pennitted  to  retire;  bat  were  expected 
during  the  first  year  of  their  dischaige,  to  visit 
difierant  countries,  on  the  bnniess  of  the  piibttOi 
LXVIIL  lichas,  when  in  this  situatioi^ 
made  the  wiahad-for  discovery,  partly  by  good 
fintune,  and  partly  by  his  own  sagacity.  They 
had  at  this  time  a  eommeretal  interooune  widi 
the  Tegeans;  and  Lichas,  happening  to  visit  a 
smith  at  his  forge,  observed  with  particular 
curiosity  the  proeem  of  working  the  iron.  The 
man  took  notice  of  his  attention,  and  desisted 
from  his  labour.  «  Stranger  of  Sparta,''  said 
he,  «yon  seem  to  admire  the  art  which  you 
contemplate;  but  how  much  more  would  your 
wonder  be  excited,  if  you  knew  all  that  I  am 
aUe  to  communicate!  Near  tUs  place,  as  I 
was  sinking  a  well,  I  fimnd  a  coffin  seven 
cubits  long;  I  never  believed  that  men  were  forw 
merly  of  larger-  dimensions  than  at  present;*^* 


SAplainj  ^cy-'EKtrap^oBot  is  singularly  used  here; 
it  means,  I  presume,  '*then  you  may  Imve  to  defend 
Tegea,  having  I7  vlctoiy  become  proprietor  of  iu"— 2*. 

9  Diaeovered  ky  ZtcAov.]— In  honour  of  this  Lichas, 
the  Lacedssmonians  struck  a  medal :  on  one  side  was  a 
head  of  Hercules ;  on  the  reverse,  a  head,  with  a  long 
beard  and  a  singi^  ornamenL— Z<ardksr. 

10  Larger  dimennont  than  at  jwesen/.]— Upon  thfe 
subject  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  whoever 
wishes  lo  see  vriiat  the  greatest  Ingenuity  can  urge,  wUl 
receive  no  small  entertainment  from  the  works  of  Lord 
Monboddo.  If,  in  the  Ume  of  Herodotus,  this  seemed 
matter  of  complaint,  what  conclusions  must  an  advw 
cats  of  this  theory  draw  eoneerolng  the  stature  of  his 
brethren  in  the  progress  of  an  equal  number  of  suc- 
ceeding centuries !— 7*. 

In  the  perusal  of  history,  traditions  are  to  be  Ibimd,  of 
a  pretended  race  of  giants  in  every  country  of  the  globe, 
and  even  among  the  savages  of  Canada.  Bones  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  found  In  dillbrent  regions,  have  ob> 
tained  such  opinions  credit.  Some  of  these,  In  the  tfane 
of  Augustus,  were  exhibited  at  Caprea,  formerly  the  * 
resort  of  many  savage  and  monstrous  animals:  these,  it 
was  pretended,  were  the  bones  of  those  giants  who  had 
IJiight  against  the  gods.   In  161d>  they  showed  throat 
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but,  when  I  opened  it,^  I  discovered  a  body 
equal  in  length  to  the  coffin :  I  correctly  mea- 
sured it,  and  placed  it  where  I  found  it" 
Lichas,  after  hearing  his  relation,  was  induced 
to  believe  that  this  might  be  the  body  of  Orestes, 
concerning  which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He 
was  fiurther  persuaded,  when  he -recollected  that 
the  bellows  of  the  smith  might  intimate  the  two 
winds ;  the  anvil  and  the  hammer  might  express 
one  form  opposing  another ;  the  iron,  also,  which 
was  beaten,  might  signify  iU  succeeding  ill, 
rightly  conceiving  that  the  use  of  iron  operated 
to  the  injury  of  mankind.  With  these  idea^  in 
his  mind,  he  returned  to  Sparta,  and  reliited 
the  matter  to  his  countrymen;  who  imme- 
diately, under  pretence  of  some  imputed  crime, 
sent  him  into  banishment  He  returned  to 
Tegea,  told  his  misfortune  to  the  smith,  and 
hired  of  him  the  ground,  which  he  at  first 
refused  positively  to  part  with.  He  resided 
there  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  when,  digging 
up  the  body,  he  collected  the  bones,  and 
returned  with  them  to  Sparta.  The  Lacede- 
monians had  previously  obtained  poeeesrion  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and,  after  the 
above-mentioned  event,  their  contests  with  the 
Tegeans  were  attended  with  uninteirupted 
success. 

LXIX.  CrtBsus  was  duly  informed  of  all 
these  circomstancesj  he  accordingly  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Sparta,  with  presents,  at  the  same 
time  directing  them  to  form  an  offensive  alli- 
ance with  the  people.  They  dehvered  their 
message  in  these  terms:  «Crcesus,  sovereign 
of  Lydia,  and  of  various  nations,  thus  addresses 
himself  to  Sparta:  I  am  directed  by  the  oracles 
to  form  a  Grecian  alliance;  and,  as  I  know 
you  to  be  pre-eminent  above  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  I,  without  collusion  of  any  kind,  desire 
to  become  your  friend  and  ally."  Tlie  Lace- 
demonians, having  heard  of  the  oracular  decla- 
ration to  Crcesus,  Were  rejoiced  at  his  dis- 
tinction in  their  favour,  and  instantly  acceded 
to  his  proposed  terms  of  confederacy.    It  is  to 


Europe,  the  bones  of  the  giant  Teutobachus :  unluckily, 
a  naturalist  proved  them  to  be  the  bones  of  an  elephant. 
—IjiTcker. 

1  Opened  tY.]~It  may  be  asked  how  Orestes,  who 
neither  reigned  nor  resided  at  Tegea,  could  possibly  be 
buried  there  7— Strabo,  in  general  terms,  informs  us 
that  he  died  in  Arcadia,  whilst  conducting  an  JEulian 
colony.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  is  more  precise:  he 
says,  that  Orestes,  being  bitten  by  a  viper,  died  at  a 
place  called  Oresiium.  His  body  was  doubtless  carried 
U>  Tegeum,  which  is  at  no  great  distance,  as  he  was 
descended,  by  his  grandmother  iErope,  from  Tegeates 
the  founder  of  Tegea.— ZtorcAer. 


be  observed,  that  Croesus  had  formerly  rendered 
kindness  to  the  Lacedemonians:  they  had  sent 
to  Sardis  to  purchase  some  gold  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  statue  of  Apollo,  which  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  mount  Thomax;  Croesus  pre- 
sented them  with  all  they  wanted. 

LXX.  Influenced  by  this  consideration,  as 
well  as  by  his  decided  partially  to  them,  they 
entered  into  all  his  views :  they  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  give  such  asastance  as  he 
wanted ;  and  farther  to  mark  their  attachment, 
they  prepared,  as  a  present  for  the  king,  a  bra- 
zen vessel,  capable  of  containing  three  hundred 
amphore,  and  ornamented  round  &e  brim  widi 
the  figures  of  various  animals.  This,  however, 
never  reached  Sardis ;  the  occasion  of  which  is 
thus  difierently  ex^^ained.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians afiirm,  that  their  vessel  was  interoepted 
near  Samos,  on  its  way  to  Sardis^  by  the 
Samians,  who  had  fitted  out  some  ships  of  war 
for  this  particidar  purpose.  The  Samians,  on 
the  contrary,  assert  that  the  Lacedemonians 
employed  on  this  business  did  not  arrive  in 
time;  but,  hearing  that  Sardis  was  lost,  and 
Croesus  in  captivity,  they  disposed  of  their 
charge  to  some  private  individuals  of  Samos^ 
who  presented  it  to  the  temple  of  June.  They 
who  acted  this  part  might  perhaps,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Sparta,  declare  that  the  vessel  had  beea 
violently  taken  firom  them  by  the  Samians. 

LXXI.  Croesus,  in  the  mean  time,  deluded 
by  the  words  of  the  oracle,  prepared  to  lead  his 
forces  into  Cappadoda,  in  fuU  expectation  of 
becoming  conqueror  of  Cyrus  and  of  Persia. 
Whilst  he  was  employed  in  providing  lor  his 
expedition,  a  certain  Lydian  named  Sardanity 
who  had  always,  among  his  countrymen,  the 
reputation, of  wisdom,  and  became  still  more 
memorable  from  this  occasion,  thus  addiesaed 
Croesus:  «You  meditate,  O  king!  an  attack 
upon  meti  who  are  clothed  With  the  ddns  of 
animals  ;*  who,  inhabiting  a  country  but  little 
cultivated,  live  on  what  they  can  procure,  not 
on  what  they  wish ;  strangers  to  the  taste  of 
wine,  they  drink  water  only  ;<*  even  figs  are  a 


2  Skina  qf  ammcds.y-'DTe^w  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals  are  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Not  to  mention 
those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Scythians  and  other  north- 
ern nations  used  them  as  a  defence  against  the  cnld. 
Even  the  inhabitants  of  wanner  climates  wore  them 
before  they  became  civilized.— B«iton^*r. 

3  Drink  icaUr  on/y.]— Xenophon,  as  well  as  Herod> 
tus,  informs  us,  that  the  Persians  drank  only  water: 
nevertheless,  our  historian,  in  another  place,  says  that 
the  Persians  were  addicted  to  wine.  In  this  there  is  no 
contradiction :  when  these  Persians  were  poor,  a  Uttla 
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cleiicacy  with  which  they  are  unacqnatnted,  and 
all  oar  laxarieB  are  entirdj  unknown  to  them. 
If  jaa  conquer  them,  what  can  jou  take  from 
theniy  who  have  nothing  1  hut  if  you  ahali  be 
defeated,  it  becomea  yon  to  think  of  what  you 
on  your  part  will  be  depriTed.  When  they 
ii&aU  once  have  tasted  our  delieaciea,  we  a  hall 
never  again  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  in- 
deed am  thankful  to  the  goda  for  not  inspiring 
the  Persianflwith  the  wish  of  invading  Lydia.'* 
Cnasoa  diaregaided  thia  admonition :  it  ia  ne- 
veitheleaa  certain,  that  the  Peraians,  before 
their  oonquest  of  Lydia,  were  atrangera  to  every 
apedea  of  luxury. 

LXXn.  The  Cappadodana  are  by  the  Greeks 
called  Syriana.  Before  the  empire  of  Persia 
existed,  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Medea,  &ou|^  now  in  subjection  to  Gyrus. 
The  diffinent  empires  of  the  Lydians  and  the 
Medee  were  divided  by  the  river  Halys;* 
which,  rinng  in  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  passes 
through  Cilicia,  leaving  in  ita  progresa  the 
Matieniana  on  its  right,  and  Phrygia  on  its 
left:  then  stretching  towards  the  north,  it 
aeparatea  the  Cappadodan  Syrians  from  Paph- 
lagonia,  which  b  aituated  on  the  left  of  the 
stream.  Thus  the  river  Halys  separates  all  the 
lower  pelts  of-  Asia,  finm  the  sea  which  flows 
ap^oaite  to  Cyprus,  aa  far  aa  tfie  Euxine,  a  space 
over  wh^  an  active  man*  could  not  travel  in 
leas  than  five  days.* 

LXXm.  Crcesns  continued  to  advance  to- 
waida  Cappadocia ;  he  waa  desirous  of  adding 
the  countiy  to  his  dominiona,  but  he  was  prin- 
cipally influenced  by  his  confidence  in  the 
oracle,  and  his  zeal  for  revengmg  on  Cyrus 
the  cause  of  Ast^ages.  Astyages  was  son  o^ 
Cyaxares  king  of  the  Medea,  and  brother-in- 

Mlisfied  thsni :  rendered  rich  bj  the  conquests  of  Gyms 
ami  his  succcMors,  luxury,  and  all  its  ooncomllant 
vices,  was  introduced  among  them. — Larcher. 

4  ShlyeJ—The  stream  of  this  river  was  colder  than 
any  in  Ionia,  and  celel»«ted  for  that  quality  by  the  ele- 
giac poets. — ChaHdler*a  Travel*  in  Asia  Minor. 

5  Active  many  4^.]— The  Greek  is  sv^avtfi  avSptj  lite- 
rally, in  English,  a  well-gin  man.  The  expression  is 
imhated  by  Horacv : 


Hoe  Itar  igmfi  diTUmoi   iltiM  ae  i 


T. 


6  f^ve  do^.]— Scymnus  of  Chios,  having  remarked 
that  the  Euxine  is  a  sevon  day%'  journey  distant  from 
CQicia,  adduces  the  present  passage  as  a  proof  of  our 
hifltnrian's  ignorance.  Scymnus  probably  estimated  the 
day's  j>umey  at  ISO  furlongs,  which  was  sometimes 
done;  whilst  Horodolus  makes  it  200.  This  makes, 
between  their  two  accounts,  a  difl^rence  of  60  furlongs ; 
a  diOerenee  too  small  to  put  any  one  out  of  temper  with 
our  historian.— Xorc/Ur. 


law  to  Crcaaus;  he  waa  now  vanquiahed,  and 
detained  in  captivity  by  Cyrus,  aon  of  Cam- 
byses.  The  affinity  betwixt  Croesus  and  Asty- 
ages waa  of  this  nature : — Some  tumult  having 
arisen  among  the  Scythian  Nomades,  a  number 
of  them  retired.clandestinely  into  the  territoriea 
of  the  Medes,  where  Cyaxarea  son  of  Phra- 
ortes,  and  grandaon  of  Deioces,  was  at  that 
time  king.  He  received  the  fugitivea  under 
his  protection,  and,  after  showing  them  many 
maiks  of  lus  favour,  he  intrusted  some  boys 
to  their  care,  to  learn  their  language,  and  the 
Scytluan  management  of  the  bow.7  These 
Scythians  employed  much  of  their  time  in 
hunting,  in  which  they  were  generally,  thou^ 
not  alike  aucoessfuL  Cyaxares,  it  seems,  waa 
of  an  irritable  disposition,  and  meeting  them 
one  day,  when  they  returned  without  any  game, 
he  treated  them  with  much  insolence  and  aspe- 
rity. They  conceived  themsdves  injured,  and 
determined  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  affiront. 
After  some  consultation  among  themselvea, 
they  determined  to  kill  one  of  the  children  in- 
trusted to  their  care,  to  drees  him  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  their  game,  and  to  serve  him 
up  to  Cyaxares.  Having  done  this,  they  re- 
solved to  fly  to  Sardis,  where  Alyattes,  son  of 
Sadyattes,  was  king,  They  executed  their 
purpose.  Cyaxares  and  his  guests  partook  of 
the  human  flesh,  and  the  Scythians  immediately 
sought  the  protection  of  Alyattes. 

LXXIV.  Cyaxares  demanded  their  persons; 
on  refusal  of  whidi,  a  war  commenced  betwixt 
the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  which  continued 
five  years.  It  waa  attended  with  various  suc- 
cess: and  it  ia  remarkable,  that  one  of  their 
engagementa  took  place  in  the  night"    In  the 


7  ^nfthian  management  qfthe  6ow.]— The  Scythians 
had  the  reputatbn  of  being  excellent  archers.  The 
scholiast  of  Theocritus  informs  us,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  Callimachus,  Hercules  learned  the  art 
of  the  bow  from  the  Scythian  Teutarus.  Theocritus 
himself  says,  that  Hercules  learned  this  art  from  Eury- 
tus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  The  Athenians  had  Scy- 
thians amongst  their  troops,  as  had  probably  the  other 
Greeks.— LorcAer. 

8  TookiikKeinikenigkt.']-^Vp(m  this  passage  I  am 
&voured,  by  an  Ingenious  friend,  with  Uie  following 
note. 

**!  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  event  only  is  spoken 
of  here  by  Herodotus;  and  that  by  yvrrofioxiay  rti/a 
he  meant  to  express  a  kind  of  night-engagementy  of 
wiilch  the  subsequent  sentence  contains  the  particulars. 
Otherwise  it  seems  strange,  that  he  should  mention  the 
ro/rro/iax(a  as  s  remarlcable  occurrence,  and  not  give 
any  particulars  concerning  ic  The  objections  to  this 
interpretation  are,  the  connecting  the  sentence  by  U 
insCead  of  yttpy  and  the  following-  account,  that  they 
ceased  to  fight  after  the  eclipse  came  on;  but  neiUMr 
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nxth  year,  when  neither  dde  could  raasGnably 
claim  auperiorityy  in  the  midst  of  an  engage- 
ment the  day  was  suddenly  invoWed  in  daxk- 
ness.  This  phenomenon,  and  the  particular 
period  at  which  it  was  to  happen,  had  been 
foretold  to  the  lonians  by  Thales^  the  Milesian. 
Awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  event,  the  par- 
ties desisted  from  the  engagement,  and  it  fiu^ 
ther  influenced  them  both  to  listen  to  certain 
propositions  for  peace,  which  were  made  by 
Syenneais  of  Cilida,  and  Labynetus*  of  Baby- 
lon. To  strengthen  the  treaty,  these  penons 
also  recommended  a  matrimonial  connexion. 
Th^  advised  that  Alyattes  should  give  Aiyenis 
his  daughter  to  Astyages  son  of  Cyaxaiea^  from 
the  just  conviction  that  no  political  engagements 
are  durable  unless  strengthened  by  the  doso^t 
of  all  possible  bonds.*  The  ceremony  of  con- 
firming alliances  is  the  same  in  this  nation  as 
in  Greece,  with  this  addition,  that  both  parties 
wound  themselves  in  the  arm  and  mutually  lidL 
theblood.« 

of  these  are  iniaperable.  The  interpretation  of  rtva 
Ifl  perfectly  &ir,  and  not  unusual.  Ajtronomers  liave 
adbmed,  from  calcidation,  tliat  this  eclipse  must  liave 
happened  in  the  seventh  year  of  Astyages,  not  in  the 
reign  of  Cyazares." 

1  fbret4M  to  the  lonkowbp  Thalet.^^-Ot  lliales,  the 
life  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laanius ;  many  particulars 
also  concerning  him  are  to  tie  found  in  Plutarch,  Pliny, 
Lactantius,  Apuleius,  and  Cicero.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  the  first  also  who  distlnguidied 
himself  by  his  Imowledge  of  astrology ;  add  to  which, 
he  was  the  first  who  predlctod  an  eclipse.  His  most 
memorable  saying  was,  that  he  was  thankflil  to  the  gods 
for  three  things— That  he  was  bom  a  man,  and  not  a 
beast ;  that  he  was  bom  a  man,  and  not  a  woman ;  that 
he  was  born  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Barbarian.  The  dark- 
ness in  the  Iliad,  which  surprises  the  C^eks  and  Tro- 
jans in  the  midst  of  a  severs  battle,  though  represented 
as  preternatural,  and  tlie  immediate  interposition  of 
Jupiter  himsell^  has  not  the  eflbct  of  suspending  the 
battle.  This  might,  perhaps,  aflbrd  matter  of  discussion, 
did  not  the  description  of  Uie  darkness,  and  the  subse- 
quent prayer  of  Ajaz,  from  their  beauty  and  sublimity, 
exclude  all  criticism.— 71 

2  Labyntttu.^—The  same,  says  Prideauz,  with  the 
Nebucfaadnezzar  of  Scripture.  He  was  called,  continnes 
the  same  author,  by  Berosus,  Nabonnedus ;  by  Megas- 
thenes,  Nabonnidichos;  by  Josephus,  Nattoardelus.—T'. 

3  Strengthened  by  the  dcee^  ^aUpoeaibUbonde.}— It 
is  not,  perhaps,  much  to  the  credit  of  modern  refinement, 
that  political  intemiarriages  betwixt  those  of  royal  blood 
seem  anciently  to  liave  been  considered  as  more  solemn 
In  themselves,  and  to  liave  operated  more  eflbctually  to 
the  security  of  the  public  peace,  than  at  present.— 7*. 

4  Lick  the  bleed.}— The  Scythians,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, luive  a  custom  nearly  similar.  **  If  the  Siamese 
wish  to  vow  an  eternal  friendsliip,  they  make  an  incision 
in  some  part  of  the  body,  till  the  Uood  appears,  which 
they  afterwards  reciprocally  drink.  In  this  manner 
the  ancient  Scythians  and  Babylcmians  ratified  alli- 
ances ;  and  almost  all  the  modern  nations  of  the  East 
observe  the  same  custom.**— C<9ft<  and  Natural  JSetmy 


LXXV.  Astyages,  therefore,  was  Uie  gimd- 
father  of  Cyrus,  though  at  this  time  vanqoiihed 
by  him,  and  his  captive,  the  particulais  of  which 
event  I  shall  hereafter  ielat&  This  was  what 
excited  the  original  enmity  of  Cnesus,  and 
prompted  him  to  inquire  of  the  OEacie  whether 
he  should  make  war  upon  Penaa.  The  ddn* 
cive  r^^y  vriiich  was  given  him,  he  interpreted 
in  a  manner  the  most  fiivourable  to  himedf^ 
and  proceeded  in  his  concerted  ezpeditioii. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Halys,  he  pefled 
over  his  forces  on  bridges,  whidi  he  there  found 
constructed;  aUhou^  the  Greeks  in  gencBtal 
assert,  that  this  service  was  rendered  him  b j 
Thales  the  Milewm.  Whilst  Grcesus  was 
hesitating  over  what  part  of  the  river  he  ahoold 
attempt  a  passage,  as  there  was  no  bridge  then 
constructed}  Thales  divided  it  into  two  branebesL 
He  sunk  a  deq>  trench,'  which  commencing 
above  ^le  camp,  firom  the  river,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-dide  conducted  round  tiU  it 
again  met  the  ancient  bed.  It  thus  became 
easUy  fordable  on  either  side.  There  are  sonae 
who  si^,  that  the  old  rhannel  vras  entireky  dtied 
up,  to  vfhich  opmion  I  can  by  no  meantf  aarent, 
for  then  their  return  wouU  have  been  equally 
difficult. 

LXXYL  Crtsaos,  having  passed  over  widi 
his  army,  came  ihto  that  part  of  Cappadocia 
whidi  is  called  Ptoria,  the  best  situate^  in  point 
of  strength  of  aU  that  district,  and  near  tha 
city  of  Sinope^  on  the  Buxme.  He  here  fixed 
his  8tationy>and,  after  wasting  the  Syrian  Umds^ 
besieged  and  took  the  Pteriana*  pfindpal  city. 
He  destroyed  also  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  almost  exterminated  die  Syrians,  from 
whom  he  had  certainly  received  no  injury. 
Cyrus  at  length  collected  his  foroes,'  and,  triL- 
ing  with  him  those  nations  which  1^  betwixt 
himself  and  the  invader,  advanced  to  meet  hinu 
Before  he  began  his  march,  he  despatched 

6  Sunk  a  deep  ^endk.}->Anciently,  when  they  wanted 
to  construct  a  bridge,  they  began  kiy  adding  another 
channel  to  the  river,  to  turn  off  the  waters :  when  the 
ancient  bed  was  dry,  or  at  least  wlien  there  was  but  Uu 
tie  water  left,  the  bridge  was  erected.  Thus  it  was  much 
less  troublesome  to  Croesus  to  turn  tlw  river  than  lo 
constract  a  bridge.— £.ardk«r. 

6  Cyrae  at  length  coUeeted  hte/orcee.J—CjmBt  inti- 
midated by  the  threats  of  Croesus,  was  inclined  to  retire 
into  India.  His  wife  Bardane  inspired  hhn  with  new 
courage,  and  advised  him  to  consult  Daniel,  who,  on 
more^thaa  one  occasion,  had  predicted  fiiture  events, 
both  to  her  and  to  Darius  the  Ifede.  Cyrus>  having  con- 
sulted the  prophet,  receiTed  from  him  an  assunmce  of 
victory.  To  me  this  seems  one  of  those  fiUiles  which 
the  Jews  and  earlier  Chriaians  made  no  scruple  of 
asserting  as  truths  not  to  be  disputed^— ZordlMr. 
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to  the  lomaDM,  wiUi  the  view  of  de- 
♦■y^''*«g  them  from  Ctauna.  This  not  mooeed- 
ing^  he  moved  iorwaids  and  attacked  CnMiia 
in  his  camp;  they  engaged  on  the  plains  of 
Ptaria,  witfi  the  gfeatest  ardour  oh  both  ridea. 
The  battle  was  oontinned  with  eqnal  yiolenoe 
and  kMs  till  nic^t  parted  the  combatants, 
leaving  neither  in  poewaaion  of  victo^. 

ISXVJL  The  army  of  CroBeos  being  infe- 
liof  in  atamber,  and  Cyras  on  the  monow 
dy«oTering  no  inclination  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment, Ifae  Lydian  prince  detenmned  to  ratiun 
to  Sardis,  intending  to  daim  the  aswiatance  of 
tbe  Egyptians,  with  whose  king,  Amaais,  he 
had  formed  an  allianoe,  preyious  to  his  trea^ 
with  the  LaoedBmonians.  He  had  also  made 
an  ofiensive  and  defenatve  leagae  with  the 
Babylonians,  oyer  whom  Labynetns  was  then 
king.7  With  these,  in  addition  to  the  Lacede- 
monian aids,  who  w^re  to  be  ready  at  a  stq>u- 
lated  period,  he  resolved,  after  spending  a 
certain  time  in  winter  qnarters,  to  attack  the 
Peiaians  early  in  the  spring.  Fnll  of  these 
tiumghts,  CroBSUB  returned  to  Bardis,  and  imm^. 
^aatelj  sent  messengers  to  his  di£S3Tent  aUies, 
leqnizing  them  to  meet  at  Sardis  within  the 
■pace  of  Awe  months.  The  troops  which  he 
had  led  against  the  Persians,  being  chiefly 
mercenaries,  he  disembodied  and  diamisaad, 
never  anppoeing  that  Cyrus,  who  had  certainly 
no  dntm/of  victory  to  assert,  would  think  of 
following  him  to  Saidis. 

JjXXYUL  Whilst  the  mind  of  Cnesus  was 
^us  occupied,  the  lands  near  his  capital  were 
filled  with  a  muhitade  of  serpents;  and  it  was 
observed  that,  to  feed  on  these,  the  horses 
neglected  and  forsook  their  pastures.*  Cnaaos, 
conceiving  this  to  be, of  mysterious  import, 
which  it  unquestionably  was,  sent  to  make 
Inquiry  of  the  Telmesaan  priests^  ooneerning 


TLal^mehmwaa  then  Mi^.]— I^byiistus  was  the  last 
king  of  Balqrloii.  fis  united  himself  with  Cnnas  to  r«- 
pre«  the  too  great  power  of  Gyrus.  The  conduct  of 
AbbbsIs  was  prompted  bjr  a  similar  motive.— £oreAer. 

8  fbnook  iheir  jNef«r«tf.>-Th0re  is  a  cotteotion  of 
prodigies  by  Jnlhis  Obsequens;  all  of  which  were  un- 
derstood to  be  predictive  of  some  momentous  event 
Amongst  these,  the  ezampto  of  some  mice  eating  the 
gcAd  consecrated  to  the  use  of  a  diviidty,  and  deposited 
in  his  ta&iple,  is  not  less  remarkable  ^an  the  instance 
befcn  ns.  Ihe  English  reader  may,  perhaps,  construe 
■his  as  rather  expressive  of  the  preceding  avarice  or 
poverty  of  the  priests,  than  as.pradictive  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Garthage,  to  which  event  (his,  with  other  prodi- 
gies,  was  made  to  refiur.— 7. 

9  2VtoMS8ianpn'ette.]-Telmessas  was  a  son  of  Apollo, 
by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Antenor.  The  god  had  com- 
nsree  with  her  under  the  Ibrm  of  a  Ultle  dog;  and  to 


)L  The  answer  which  hb  meawngcrs  received, 
ezplainiDg  the  prodigy,  they  had  no  opportonity 
of  commwniflating  to  Croesus ;  ibr,  before  they 
could  possibly  return  to  Sardis,  he  was  defeated 
and  a  captive. 

The  Telnwariaiw  had  thus  inteipreled  the 
inddsnt:  that  a  faraign  army  was  about  to 
attack  CrcBSQs^  on  whose  anival  the  nativaa 
vrould  be  certainly  subdued;  Ibr,  as  the  serpent 
was  produced  from  the  eaz^  the  horse  ndght 
be  considered  both  as  a  foreigner  and  an  enenqr* 
When  the  ministeni  of  the  oracle  reported  this 
answer  to  Croesus,  he  was  already  in  eaptivi^; 
of  whidw  and  of  the  events  which  accompanied 
It,  they  were  at  llhat  time  igninant 

TiXXIX,  Cyrus  was  well  infonned  that  it 
was  the  Intentioa  of  Croasus,  after  die  battle  of 
Pteria,  to  dismiss  his  forces ;  he  conceived  it 
thenfore  advisable  to  advance,  with  all  imagi- 
nable expedition,  to  Saidis  before  the  Lydtan 
farces  could  he  agaoi  collected.  The  maasun 
was  no  sooner  concerted  than  executed ;  and, 
oonducthig  his  aimy  instantly  into  Lydia,  he 
was  himself  the  messenger  of  hb  snivaL 
Croesus,  although  distressed  by  an  event  so 
contrary  to  his  foieiight  and  expectation,  kiat 
no  time  in  preparing  the  Lydians  for  battle.  At 
that  period,  no  nation  of  Asia  vras  move  hanly 
or  more  valiant  than  the  Lydians.  They 
fought  principally  on  horseback,  armed  with 
long  spears,  and  were  very  expert  in  the 
management  of  the  horse. 

LXZX.  The  field  of  battle  was  a  spadona 
and  open  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Saidis,  inter- 
acted by  many  streams  and  by  the  Hylius  in 
partieular,  all  of  which  united  with  one  larger 
than  the  rest,  called  the  Hcrmua.  This  rising 
in  the  mountain,  which  is  sacred  to  Cybele, 
finally  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  dty 
Phocsa.  Here  Cyrus  foimd  the  Lydians  pre- 
pared for  the  encounter;  and  as  be  greatly 
feared  the  impression  of  their  cavaby,  by  the 
advice  of  Harpagus  the  Mode,  he  took  the  fol- 
lowing means  of  obviating  the  danger.  He 
collected  all  the  camels  which  followed  hia 
camp,  carrying  the  provinons  and  other  bag- 
gage: takhig  from  these  their  burdens,  he 
placed  on  them  men  accoutred  as  horsemen. 
Thus  prepared,  he  ordered  them  to  advance 
against  the  Lydian  hone;  his  in&ntry  wera  tp 

make  her  compensation,  endowed  her  with  the  Acuity 
of  inlefpreting  prodigies.  Telmeseos,  her  son,  had  tha 
same  gift.  He  was  interred  under  the  altar  of  Apollo, 
in  the  dtj  of  Telnessa,  of  which  he  was  probably  ths 
Ibmider*— Zorcsto'. 
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foUow  in  the  rear  of  the  camels,  and  his  own 
cavalry  1  closed  the  order  of  the  attack*  Having 
thus  arranged  his  forces,  he  commanded  that 
no  quarter  should  be  granted  to  the  Lydians, 
but  that  whoever  resisted  should  be  put  to  death, 
CroBSUs  himself  excepted,  who,  whatever  oppo- 
sition he  mighjt  make,  was  at  all  events  to-be 
taken  alive.  He  phiced  his  camels  in  the  van, 
knowing  the  hatred  which  a  horse  has  to  this 
animal,*  being  neither  able  to  support  the  smell 
nor  the  sight  of  it  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
principal  dependence  of  Croesus  was  on  his 
cavalry,  which  he  hoped  by  this  stratagem  to 
render  ineffective.  The  engagement  had  no 
sooner  commenced,  than  the  horses,  seeing  and 
smelling  the  camels,  threw  their  own  ranks  into 
disorder,  to  the  total  discomfiture  of  Cnssus. 
Nevortheless,  the  Lydians  did  not  immediately 
surrender  the  day :  they  discovered  the  strata- 
gem, and,  quitting  their  horses,  engaged  the 
Persians  on  foot ;  a  great  number  of  men  fell 
on  both  sides;  but  the  Lydians  were  finally 
compelled  to  fly,  and,  retreating  within  their 
walls,  were  there  closely  besieged. 

LXXXL  CroDsus,  believing  the  siege  would 
be  considerably  protracted,  sent  other  emissaries 
to  his  different  confederates.  The  tendency  of 
his  former  engagements  was  to  require  their 
presence  at  Sardis  within  five  months.  He  now 
entreated  the  immediate  assistance  of  his  other 
allies,  in  common  with  the  Lacedjumonians. 

LXXXn.  At  this  crisis  the  Spartans  iheot- 
selves  were  engaged  in  dispute  with  the  Argives, 
concerning  the  possession  of  a  place  called 
Thyrea;'  of  which,  although  it  really  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  Argive  territories,  the 
Lacedemonians  had  taken  violent  possession. 


1  £C«  cwn  eavairy.^—Zeno^n  remmrkfl,  book  the 
seventh  of  the  CyropaBdia,  at  the  beginning,  that  the  ca. 
valry  with  which  Cynia  proceeded  on  his  march  against 
Qtcbsus,  were  covered  on  their  beads  altid  breasta  with 
mails  of  brass.  This  may  serve,  perhaps,  as  an  ezplar 
natory  comment  on  Jeremii^,  chap.  li.  verse  27:  ** Cause 
the  horses  to  come  up  as  a  rough  etUerpiUar;"  that 
is,  perhaps,  with  mails  of  Jwass  on  their  heads  and 
necks. 

Locusts  are  compared  to  horses  and  horsemen,  in  the 
book  of  Joel,  clu&p.  ii.  verse  4.—"  The  appecunnce  of 
them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses,  and  like  horsemen 
shall  ihey  run."— 2*. 

2  Hone  tuu  to  this  ontmoZ.]— This  natural  antipathy 
of  the  horse  for  the  camel  is  affirmed  by  the  ancients ; 
bat  it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience,  and  derided  by 
the  best  Judges,  the  Orientals.— GiMon. 

3  Calltd  7%rea.]— Thyrea  was,  from  its  situatbn,  a 
place  of  infinite  importance  to  the  Aigives,  as  they 
obtained  by  it  a  communication  with  all  their  other 
possessions  on  that  Me.^Larcher. 


All  that  tract  of  country  which  extends  firom 
Argos,  westward,  to  Malea,  as  well  the  conti- 
nent as  Cythera,  and  the  other  islands,  bdonged 
to  the  Argives.  They  prepared  to  defend  the 
part  of  their  territories  which  had  been  attack- 
ed ;  but  the  parties  cdming  to  a  conference,  it 
was  agreed  that  three  hundred  men  on  eatdi 
side  should  decide  the  diiqMite,  and  that  Thyrea 
should  be  the  reward  of  victory.  Both  die 
armies,  by  agreement,  were  to  retire  to  their 
respective  homes,  lest,  remaining  on  the  field 
of  battle,  either  should  be  induced  to  render 
assistance  to  their  party.  After  their  departure, 
the  men  who  had  been  selected  for  the  purpose 
came  to  an  engi^gement,  and  fought  with  so 
little  inequality,  that  out  of  six  hundred  but 
three  remained,  when  night  alone  had  ter- 
minated ihe  contest.  Of  the  Argives,  two 
survived,  whose  names  were  Alcenor  and 
Chromius;  they  fiastened  to  Argos,  and  daiok- 
ed  the  victory.  The  Lacedsmonian  was  called 
Othiyades,  who,  plundering  the  bodies  of  the 
slaughtered  Argives,  removed  their  srms  to  the 
camp  of  his  countrymen,  and  then  resumed  his 
post  in  the  field.  On  the  second  day  after  the 
event,  the  parties  met,  and  both  claimed  tJie 
victory ;  the  Argives,  because  the  greater  num- 
ber of  their  men  survived;  the  Lacedsemonians, 
because  the  Argives  who  remained  had  fled, 
but  their  single  man  had  continued  in  the  field, 
and  plundered  the  bodies  of  his  adversaries. 
Their  altercations  terminated  in  a  battle,'*  in 
which,  after  considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  the 
Laoedsmonians  were  victorious.  From  this 
time  and  incident,  the  Argives,  who  formerly 
sujQfered  their  hair  to  grow  in  full  length,  cat  it 
short,  binding  themselves,  by  a  solemn  impre- 
cation, that,  till  Thyrea  should  be  recovered, 
no  man  shall  permit  his  hair  to  increase,  nor 
Argive  woman  adorn  herself  with  gold.  The 
Lacedemonians,  on  the  contrary,  issued  an 
edict,  that,  as  they  formerly  wore  their  hair 
short,'  it  should  henoefortli  be  permitted  to 


4  TarfninaUd  in  a  tet<2e.>-l^atarch,  on  the  contrary, 
affirms,  that  the  Amplilctyons,  coming  to  the  spot,  and 
bearing  testimony  to  the  valour  of  Othryades,  aidjudged 
the  victory  to  the  Laced»monians.  He  makes  no  men- 
tion of  a  second  battle.— £arefter. 

6  Pamurli/  wore  their  hair  aAort-J^All  the  Greeks 
formerly  wore  their  hair  very  long}  which  is  evidaui 
from  the  epithet  so  repeatedly  given  them  by  Homer,  of 
long-haired.  Xenophon,  in  contradiction  to  the  passage 
before  us,  remarks,  that  the  Lacedmnonian  cnstom  of 
suffisring  the  hair  to  grow,  was  amongst  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgtts.  Plutarch  also  denies  the  &a  here  intro- 
ducied.— JLordker. 

This  battle  Bscessarily  brings  to  mind  the  coQiagt«€ 
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R  k  reported  of  Othrf  ades,  the  sumvor 
of  his  three  hundred  coontrymen,  tiiat  ashamed 
to  ntam  to  Sparta,  when  all  his  comrades  had 
flo  hononnbly  died,  he  pat  himself  to  death  at 
Thjiea. 

LXXXOL  Wfaalstthe  Spartans  were  in  this 
aitnatinn,  the  Sardian  messenger  arrived,  r^* 
lating  the  extreme  danger  of  Crossus,  and  re- 
qnesting  their  immediate  aasistanoe.  lliis  they 
without  heatation  resolved  to  give.  Whilst 
they  were  msjdng  for  this  purpose  preparations 
of  men  and  ships,  a  second  messenger  brought 
iBteUigenoe,  that  Saidis  was  taken,  and  GroBsus 
in  captivity.  Strongly  impressed  by  this  won- 
derfbi  calamity,  the  Lacedemonians  made  no 
frrther  efibrts. 

LXXXIV.  Saidis  was  thus  taken : — On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  siege,  Cyrus  sent  some 
horsemen  round  his  camp,  promising  a  reward 
to  whoever  should  first  scale  the  walL  The 
attempt  was  made,  but  without  success.  After 
which  a  certain  Mardian,  whose  name  was 
Hyisades,'  made  a  daring  effort  on  a  part  of 
the  citadel  where  no  sentinel  was  stationed ;  it 
hang  so  strong  and  so  difficult  of  approach  as 
seemingly  to  defy  all  attack.  Around  tins  place 
alone  Meles  had  neglected  to  carry  his  son  Leon, 
whom  he  had  by  a  concubine,  the  Telmessian 
piifMts  having  declared,  that  Sardis  should  never 
be  taken,  if  Leon  were  carried  round  the  walls. 
Leon,  it  seems,  was  carried  by  his  father  round 
every  part  of  the  citadel  which  was  exposed 
to  attack.    He  omitted  taking  him  round  that 

the  HoratU  and  Ciuiatii,  which  'decided  the  empire  of 
Borne.  The  account  which  Suidae  gWee  of  OihrTades 
diffisrs  esflentially.  Othryadee,  says  he,  was  wounded, 
and  concealed  himself  amongst  the  bodies  of  the  slidn ; 
and  when  Alcenor  and  Chromius,  the  Argives  who  sur^ 
vived,  were  departed,  he  himself  stripped  the  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  erected  thus  a  trophy,  as  it  were,  of  human 
Uood,  and  immediately  died.— 7*. 

6  f^ymuiesO— Of  this  person  Xenophon  does  not  give 
us  the  name.  According  to  him,  a  Persian  who  had  been 
the  slave  of  a  man  on  military  duty  In  the  citadel,  served 
as  guide  to  the  troops  of  Cyrus.  In  other  respects,  his 
account  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  diflhrs  but  liule  firam 
thut  of  our  historian.— LoirAer. 

By  means  of  this  very  rock,  and  by  a  similar  strata- 
gem, Sardis  was  a  long  time  afterwards  taken,  under 
the  c(»nduct  of  Antiochus.  The  circumstances  are  de* 
scribed  at  length  by  Polybius.  An  officer  had  otwerved, 
that  Tuliures  and  liirds  of  prey  gathered  there  about 
the  offUis  and  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  hollow  by 
the  besieged;  and  inferred  that  the  wall  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  was  n^lected,  as  secure  from 
attack.  He  scaled  it  with  a  resolute  party,  while  Anti- 
ochus called  off  the  attention  both  of  his  own  army  and 
of  the  enemy,  by  a  feint,  marching  as  if  he  Intended  to 
attack  the  Persian  gate.  Two  thousand  soldiers  rushed 
in  at  the  gate  opened  for  them,  and  took  their  poet  at  the 
theatre,  when  the  town  was  plundered  and  burned.— T. 
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which  is  opposite  to  mount  Tmolus,  from  the 
persuasion  that  its  natural  strength  rendered  all 
modes  of  defence  unnecessary.  Here,  however, 
the  Mardian  had  the  preceding  day  observed  a 
Lydian  descend  to  recover  his  helmet,  which 
had  fallen  down  the  precipice.  He  revolved 
the  incident  in  his  mind.  He  attempted  to 
scale  it^  he  was  seconded  by  other  Persians, 
and  their  example  followed  by  greater  numbers. 
In  this  manner  was  Sardis  stormed,'  and  aiVer- 
wards  given  up  to  plunder. 

LXXXV.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the 
fate  of  CroBsus.  He  had  a  son,  as  we  have 
before  related,  who,  though  accomplished  in 
other  respects,  was  unfortunately  dumb.  CrcB- 
Bus,  in  his  former  days  of  good  fortune,  had 
made  eveiy  attempt  to  obtain  a  cure  for  this 
infirmity.  Amongst  other  things,  he  sent  to 
inquire  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Pythian 
returned  this  answer  :^ 

Wide,  ruling  Lydian,  in  thy  wishes  wild, 
Ask  not  to  hear  the  accents  of  thy  child ; 
F^r  better  were  his  silence  for  thy  peace, 
And  sad  will  be  the  day  when  that  shall  cSase. 

During  the  storm  of  the  city,  a  Persian,  meeting 
OrcBsus,  was,  through  ignorance  of  his  person, 
about  to  kill  him.  The  king,  overwhelmed  by 
his  calamity,  took  no  care  to  avoid  the  blow  or 
escape  death ;  but  his  dumb  son,  when  he  saw 
the  violent  designs  of  the  Persian,  overcome 
with  astonishment  and  terror,  exclaimed  aloud, 
**0  man,  do  not  kill  Croesus!""  This  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  articulated,  but  he 
retained  the  facul^  of  speech  from  this  event 
as  long  as  he  lived. 


7  hi  this  fnomier  was  Saurdis  »^onfMd.]— Polyvnus  re- 
lates the  matter  differently.  According  to  him  Cyrus 
availed  himself  of  a  truce  which  he  liad  concluded  with 
CrcBSUS,  to  advance  his  forces,  and  making  his  approach 
by  night,  took  the  city  \yy  surprise.  Croasus  still  remain- 
ing in  possession  oi  the  citadel,  expected  the  arrival  of 
his  Oreclan  succours ;  but  Cyrus  putting  in  irons  the 
relations  and  friends  of  those  who  defended  the  citadel, 
showed  them  in  that  state  to  the  besieged ;  at  the  same 
time  he  informed  them  by  a  herald,  that  if  they  would 
give  up  the  place  he  would  set  their  friends  at  liberty ; 
but  that  if  ihey  persevered  in  their  defence,  he  would 
put  them  to  death.  The  besieged  chose  rather  to  sur- 
render, than  cause  their  relations  to  perish.— 7! 

8  "Do Tiot  kiU  CroB««/"3— Mr.  Hayley,  in  his  Essay 
on  History,  reprotnting  the  irreligious  spirit  of  Mr. 
Qibtwn,  happily  iniroddces  this  incident. 

My  verse,  says  the  Poet, 

— BinftMi  an  hooMt  lich  of  deep  cooeara, 
And  iMtiMfleoiiai  wb«n  hia  wild  cu««r 
Gives  fiuth  a  wouad,  and  inaoeaDce  a  Cbw. 
Humility  benwlf,  diviodj  mild, 
Sablime  Raligion'a  neak  and  oiodeat  child, 
Lnu  Ui*  dmnb  ton  of  Cnanis,  in  fha  drife, 
Whan  Ibrea  MaailU  hit  tuhet\  mend  life, 
Braaka  alaDC*,  and  wkb  filial  Mj  mm. 
Bids  thaa  rarere  her  paraDfa  hallowM  fona. 
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LXXXVT.  The  Persians  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  Sardis,  and  made  Crceaus  captive, 
when  he  had  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  after 
a  siege  of  fourteen  days;  a  mighty  empire, 
agreeably  to  the  prediction  which  had  deluded 
him,  being  then  destroyed.  The  Persians 
brought  him  to  the  presence  of  Cyrus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  in  chains  upon  the 
summit  of  a  huge  wooden  pile,^  and  fourteen 
Lydian  youths'  around  him.  He  did  this, 
either  desirous  of  ofiering  to  some  deity  the 
firstrfruits  of  his  victory,  in  compliance  with 
some  vow  which  he  had  made;  or,  perhaps, 
anxious  to  know  whether  any  deity  would 
liberate  Crcssus,  of  whose  piety  he  had  heard, 
from  the  danger  of  being  consumed  by  fire. 
When  Crcesus  stood  erect  upon  the  pile,  al- 
though in  this  extremity  of  misery,  he  did  not 
forget  the  saying  of  Solon,  which  now  appeared 
of  divine  inspiration,  that  no  living  mortal 
could  be  accounted  happy.  When  the  memory 
of  this  saying  occurred  to  Crcesus,  it  is  said, 
that  rousing  himself  from  the  profoundest  si- 
lence of  affliction,  he  thrice  pronoimced' aloud 
the  name  of  Solon.'    Cyrus,  hearing  this,  de- 

1  A  huge  wooden  pile."]— The  cruelty  of  this  condaa 
of  Cynu  is  aggravated  from  the  consideration  thai  Crofr- 
8U8  was  his  relation.    See  chap.  73.-7*. 

3  Fourteen  Lydian  youtAs.]— Achilles,  in  the  Iliad, 
sacriflces  twelve  Trojan  /oaths  at  the  fiineral  pile  'of 
Patroclus : 

And  twelTe  md  vktimt  of  Um  TVoJaa  Una 
Saucnd  to  TcngBuiee,  initaat  iliall  npir^ 
Their  liv<H  efiwd  around  (by  fuiianl  pyra^ 

Again, 

Tfaco  bat  or  aU,  and  baniMe  to  tdl, 
Sad  McriSoa,  twelva  Trojaa  caplivea  CbIL 

The  reader  will,  doubllese,  agree  with  me,  that  the 
word  ead  is  in  both  these  places  very  ill  and  feebly 
applied  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  version.  The  expression 
of  Homer  is  ayXaa  reirra,— illustrious  youths  or  sons. 

3  7*he  name  <^ Solon.'}— It  seems  in  this  place  not  im- 
proper to  introduce  from  Plutarch  the  following  particu- 
lars, with  respect  to  Crcesus  and  Solon.  That  Solon, 
says  Plutarch,  should  converse  with  Cronus,  seems  to 
some  not  consistent  with  chronology;  but  I  cannot  for 
this  reason  reject  a  relation  so  credible  in  itself,  and  so 
well  attested.  Plutarch,  after  this  remark,  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  conversation  betwixt  Croesus  and 
Solon,  nearly  in  the  same  words  with  Herodotus;  *'Tbe 
felicity  of  that  man,"  concludes  the  philosopher,  to  the 
king,  "  who  still  lives,  is  like  the  glory  of  a  wrestler 
still  within  the  ring,  precarious  and  uncertain."  He 
was  then  dismissed,  having  vexed  but  not  instructed 
Crcesus.  But  when  Croesus  was  conquered  liy  Cyrus,  his 
city  taken,  and  himself  a  prisoner,  he  was  bound,  and 
about  to  be  burned  on  a  pile ;  then  he  renfimbered  the 
words  of  Solon,  and  three  times  pronounced  his  name. 
The  explanation,  given  at  the  request  of  Cyrus,  pre- 
served the  life  of  Crcesus,  and  obtained  him  respect  and 
honour  with  his  conqueror.  Thus  Solon  luul  the  gloiy, 
by  the  same  saying,  to  instruct  one  prince  and  preserve 
Bnoth6T.—Plul€u-ch*8Life  <f  Solon. 


sired  by  his  interpreters  to  know  who  it 
that  he  invoked.  They  approached  and  askad 
him,  but  he  continued  silent.  At  length,  bein^ 
compelled  to  explain  himself,  he  said,  «  I 
named  a  man  with  whom  I  had  rather  that  all 
kings  should  converse,  than  be  master  of  the 
greatest  riches."  Not  being  sufficiently  under- 
stood, he  was  solicited  to  be  more  ezfdicit ;  to 
their  repeated  and  importunate  inquiries,  he 
replied  to  this  effect:  That  Solon,  an  Athenian^ 
had  formerly  visited  him,  a  man  who,  when  he 
had  seen  all  his  immense  riches,  treated  them 
with  disdain :  whose  sayings  were  at  that  mo- 
ment verified  in  his  fiite;  sayings  which  he 
had  applied  not  to  him  in  particular,  but  to  all 
mankind,  and  especially  to  those  who  were  in 
their  own  estimation  happy.  While  Crcesus 
was  thus  speaking  the  |Hle  was  lighted,  and 
the  flame  began  to  ascend.  Cyrus,  being  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  felt  compunction 
for  what  he  had  done.  His  heart  reproached 
him,  that  being  himself  a  mortal,  he  had  con- 
demned to  a  cruel  death  by  6re  a  man  formerly 
not  inferior  to  himself.  He  feared  the  anger 
of  thp  gods,  and  reflecting  that  all  human  af- 
fidrs  are  precarious  and  uncertain,  he  com- 
manded the  fire  to  be  instantly  extinguished, 
and  CrcDsus  to  be  saved  with  his  companions, 
The  flames,  however,  repelled  the  efforts  of  the 
ministers  of  Cyrus. 

LXXXVn.  In  this  extremity  the  Lydians 
affirm,  that  Croesus,  informed  of  the  change  of 
the  king's  sentiments  in  his  favour,  by  seeing 
the  officious  efforts  of  the  multitude  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  in- 
effectual, implored  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
entreating,  that  if  he  had  ever  made  him  any 
acceptable  offering,^  he  would  now  interpose, 
and  deliver  him  from  the  impending  danger. 
When  Crcesus,  with  tears,  had  thus  invoked  the 
god,  the  sky,  which  before  was  serene  and  tran- 
quil, suddenly  became  dark  and  gloomy,  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  succeeded,  and  the  fire  of  the  pile 
was  extinguished.  This  event  satisfied  Cyrus 
that  Crcesus  was  both  a  good  man  in  himself, 
and  a  favourite  of  heaven :  causing  him  to  be 
taken  down  from  the  pile,  "  Croesus,"  said  he, 
addressing  him,  "  what  could  induce  you  to  in- 

4  Ever  made  him  any  acceptable  offering.}— Ljorchitt 
is  of  opinion,  tliat  in  this  passage,  Herwloius  must  have 
had  in  his  eye  the  following  lines  of  Homer: 

Tboa  Kmrce  of  light,  wtaom  Tencdos  adona, 

And  whot9  btigbt  praaeaoe  gtlda  tby  Clima*a  ■taorai; 

If  e^  with  wreatfaa  I  bun;  Uiy  ncrad  ttuBf 

Or  fed  the  flaiDes  with  fat  of  oxan  tlaia, 

God  of  the  tUver  bow,  te.— 

Jltod,  book  L  T.  56,  (>fi\9»^  trofuiafjen. 
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Tad«  niy  tenitoriesy  and  become  my  enemy 
rather  than  my  friend  V  «0  king,"  replied 
Crcesns,  « it  was  the  preTalenoe  of  yonr  good 
and  of  my  evil  fortune  which  prompted  my 
attempt  I  attacked  your  dominions,  impelled 
and  deluded  by  the  deity  of  the  Greeks.  No 
one  can  be  so  infatnated  as  not  to  preibr  tran- 
quillity to  war.  In  peace,  children  inter  theb 
parents ;  war  violates  the  order  of  nature,  and 
canses  paienta  to  inter  their  children.  It  must 
have  pleased  the  gods  that  these  things  ahould 
00  happen.'* 

LXXXVin.  Cyras  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  unbound,  placed  him  near  his.penon,  and 
treated  him  with  great  respect ;  iodeed  he  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  who  were  present 
After  an  interral  of  silent  meditation,  Crcesus 
observed  the  Pernans  engaged  in  the  plunder 
of  the  dty.  «  Does  it  become  me,  Cyrus," 
said  he,  « to  continue  silent  on  this  occasion,  or 
to  speak  the  sentiments  <^  my  heart  V*  Cyrus 
entreated  him  to  speak  without  apprehension  or 
reserve.  «  About  what,"  he  returned,  «is  that 
multitude  so  eagerly  employed  V*  «  They  are 
plundering  your  city,"  replied  Cyrus,  ^and 
iwsenning  themselves  of  your  wealtii."  «  No," 
answered  Croesus,  «they  do  not  plunder  my 
city,  nor  possess  themselves  of  my  wealth ;  I 
have  no  concern  with  either ;  it  is  your  pro- 
perty which  they  are  thus  destroying." 

LXXXDC.  These  words  disturbed  Cyrus; 
desiring,  theref<Hre,  those  who  were  present  to 
withdraw,  he  asked  Crcesus  what  measures  he 
would  recommend  in  the  present  emergence. 
•(The  gods,"  answered  Croesus,  «have  made 
me  your  captive,  and  you  are  therefore  justly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  my  reflections.  Nature 
has  made  the  Persians  haughty,  but  poor.  If 
you  permit  them  to  indulge  without  restraint 
this  spirit  of  devastation,  by  which  they  may 
become  rich,  it  is  probable  that  your  aoquiee- 
cenoe  may  thus  foster  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  yourselfl  I  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing mode  to  be  adopted,  if  agreeable  to  your 
wisdom :  station  some  of  your  guards  at  each 
of  the  gates,  let  it  be  their  business  to  stop  the 
plunderers  with  their  booty,  and  bid  them 
assign  as  a  reason,  that  one-tenth  part  must  be 
consecrated  to  Jupiter.  Thus  you  will  not 
incur  their  enmity  by  any  seeming  violence  of 
conduct ;  they  will  even  accede  without  reluc- 
tance to  your  views,  under  the  impression  of 
your  being  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty." 

XC.  Cyrus  vras  delighted  with  the  advice, 
and  immediately  adopted  it ;  he  stationed  guards 


in  the  manner  recommended  by  Croesus,  whom 
he  soon  afler  thus  addressed :  «  Croesus,  your 
conduct  and  your  words  mark  a  princely  cha- 
racter ;  I  desire  of  you,  therefore,  to  request  of 
me  whatever  you  please,  and  your  wish  shall 
be  instantly  gratified."  **  Sir,"  replied  Croesus, 
M  you  will  materially  oblige  me  by  your  permit 
sion  to  send  these  fetters  to  the  god  of  Greece,* 
whom,  above  all  others,  I  have  honoured ;  and 
to  inquire  of  him,  whether  it  be  his  role  to  d»> 
lude  those  who  have  claims  upon  his  kindness." 
When  Cyrus  expressed  a  wish  to  know  the 
occasion  of  this  implied  reproach,  Croesus  in- 
genuously explained  each  particular  of  his  con- 
duct, the  oracles  he  had  received,  and  the  gifts 
he  had  presented;  declaring  that  these  induced 
him  to  make  war  upon  the  Persians.  He 
finished  his  narrative  with  again  soliciting  pei^ 
mission  to  send  and  reproach  the  divinity  which 
had  deceived  him.  Cyrus  smiled :  « I  will  not 
only  grant  this,"  said  he,  « but  whatever  else 
you  shall  require."  Croesus  accordingly  de» 
spatched  some  Lydians  to  Delphi,  who  were 
commissioned  to  place  his  fetters  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  temple,  and  to  ask  if  the  deity  were 
not  ashamed  at  having,  by  his  oracles,  induced 
Croesus  to  make  war  on  Persia,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  overtuining  the  empire  of  Cyrus ;  of 
which  war,  these  chains  were  the  first-fruits : 
and  they  were  fiurther  to  inquire,  if  the  gods  of 
Greece  were  usually  ungratefuL 

ZCI.  The  Lydians  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  executed  their  commission ;  they  are 
said  to  have  received  the  following  reply  from 
the  Pythian  priestess :  «  That  to  avoid  the  d^ 
termination  of  destiny^  was  impossible  even  for 

6  CM  if  Or§eee.2—Tht  heathens  In  general  belioved 
that  there  was  but  one  God,  but  they  belieTed  or  rather 
talked  of  a  nraldtude  of  minlflters,  deputies,  or  Inferior 
gods,  as  acting  under  this  lupreme.  The  first  may  be 
called  the  philosophical  belief,  and  the  second  the  vul- 
gar belief  of  the  heathens.— /S^Mn«e. 

6  Detemdnaticn  cf  dEe«rmy.}— There  were  two  fates, 
the  greater  and  the  leM :  the  determinations  of  the  first 
were  hnmotable ;  those  of  the  latter  might  be  set  aside. 
The  expression  in  Virgil,  of  "  Si  qua  fiita  aspera  mm- 
pas,"  Is  certainly  equivocal,  and  must  be  understood  as 
applying  to  the  less  &tes.  This  subject  is  fully  discussed 
by  Bentley,  In  his  notes  to  Horace,  Epist  book  2,  who, 
for  "  ingentia  frcta,"  proposes  to  read  **  ingeniia  fitta.**— 
See  Spenser,  book  ir.  canto  ii.  stansa  61 : 


Ibr  what  tte  fata  do 
Not  all  tfaa  fodi  om  cbn^ 


Bor  lofo  Uaaalf  eu  fraau 


SeVtoral  writers  suppose,  that  Herodotus,  in  these 
words  has  declared  his  own  sentiments,  and  quote  them 
as  a  saying  of  the  historian.  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on 
Spenser. 

It  was  a  eonunon  notion  among  the  heathens.  Sea 
iBsch.PrQmsak.616L   Ovid.  MsL  Iz.  429.— 7*. 
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a  divinity;  that  Crceras,  in  his  person^  ezptaied 
the  Crimea  of  hia  anceetor,  in  the  fifth  deseent;* 
vfho,  being  a  guardsman  of  the  HeiacUds,  waa 
aeduoed  by  the  artifice  of  a  'woman  to  aaflaisi- 
nate  hia  maater,  and  without  the  remotest  pve- 
tcnsions  succeeded  to  his  dignities:  that  Apollo 
was  desirous  to  have  this  destruction  of  Saidis 
fall  on  the  descendants  of  CitBSus,  but  was 
unable  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  fate ;  that 
he  had  really  obviated  them  as  far  as  waa  pos- 
sible ;  and,  to  show  his  partiality  to  Croesus,' 
had  caused  the  ruin  of  Sardis  to  be  deferred  for 
the  space  of  three  years :  that  of  this  Craeaus 
might  be  assured,  that  if  the  will  of  the  iates 
had  been  punctually  fulfilled,  he  would  have 
been  three  yean  sooner  a  captive :  neither  ought 
he  to  forget,  that  when  in  danger  of  being  con- 
sumed by  fire,  Apollo  had  afforded  him  his 
succour :  that  with  respect  to  the  declaration  of 
the  oracle,  Croesus  was  not  justified  in  his  com- 
plaints; for  Apollo  had  declared,  that  if  he 
made  war  against  the  Persians,  a  mighty  empire 
would  be  overthrown ;  the  real  purport  of  which 
communication,  if  he  had  been  anxious  to 
understand,  it  became  him  to. have  inquited 
whether  the  god  alluded  to  his  empire,  or  the 
empire  of  Cyrus;  but  that,  not  undeMtanding  the 
reply  which  had  been  made,  n<yr  condescending 
to  make  a  second  inquiry,  he  had  been  himself 
the  cause  of  his  own  misfortune:  that  he  had 


1 M  thefflh  dearmt.^—^  Such,  you  say,  Is  the  power 
•f  the  gods,  that  if  death  shall  deliver  an  individual  from 
the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  vengeance  shall  still 
be  satisfied  on  his  children,  his  grandchildren,  or  some 
of  his  posterity.  Wonderftil  as  may  be  the  equity  of 
Providence,  will  any  city  suffer  a  law  to  be  introduced, 
which  shall  punish  a  son  or  a  grandson  for  the  crimes  of 
his  father  or  his  grandfather  "i"  Cicero  de  Naiura  Deo- 
rum.  Upon  the  above,  Larcher  remarks,  that  Cicero 
speaks  llko  a  wise,  Herodotus  like  a  superstitious  man.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  the  divinity  who  speaks;  but  it  is  the  his- 
torian who  makes  him,  and  who  approves  of  what  he  says. 

Crosus  yms  the  fiOh  descendant  of  Gyges.  The  gene- 
alogy was  this:  Gyges,  Ardys,  Saddyates,  Alyattes, 
Croesus.— r. 

2  ParUalUy  to  Cnssus.]— In  the  remoter  ages  of  Igno- 
ranee  and  superstition,  the  divinities,  or  their  symbols, 
did  not  always  experience  from  their  worshippers  the 
same  uniform  veneration.  When  things  succeeded  con- 
trary to  their  wishes  or  their  prayers,  they  sometimes 
changed  their  gods,  sometimes  beat  them,  and  often  re- 
proached them.  So  that  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for 
those  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  which,  acknowledg- 
ing the  inclination  to  hear  petitions,  with  the  power  to 
grant  them,  at  one  time  expressed  themselves  in  the  most 
abject  and  unmanly  supersthion,  at  another  indulged 
resentments  equally  preposterous  and  unnainral.  To  a 
mind  but  the  least  enlightened,  the  very  circumstance 
of  a  deity's  apolofrizing  to  a  fellen  mortal  for  his  predic- 
tions and  their  eflbcis,  seems  to  have  but  liule  tendency 
to  excite  in  future  an  awe  of  his  power,  a  reyeranea  £>r 
his  wisdom,  or  a  confidence  In  his  JosUce.— ^. 


not  at  all  comprehended  the -last  answer  of  the 
oracle,  which  related  to  die  mule ;  for  that  this 
mule  waa  Cyrue,  who  was  bora  of  two  parents 
of  two  different  nations,  of  whom  the  "»**^*— ' 
was  as  noble  as  the  father  was  mean :  his  nu^ 
ther  was  a  Mode,  daughter  of  Astyagea,  king 
of  the  Medea;  his  ftther  was  a  Penian,  and 
tributary  to  the  Medea,  who,  although  a  man  of 
the  very  meanest  rank,  had  married  a  prineeaa^ 
who  was  his  mistress."— This  answer  of  the 
Py thian^  the  Lydians^  on  then*  return,  commu- 
nicated to  Croesus.  Croesus,  having  heard  it^ 
exculpated  the  deity,  and  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  reprehensB>le.  Such,  however,  was  the 
termination  of  the  empire  of  Ctobsusi,  and  this 
the  recital  of  the  fint  conqueat  of  Ionian 

XCIL  Besides  the  sacred  ofieringa  of  Cnbsus» 
which  we  have  before  ennineirated,  many  others 
are  extant  in  Gveeee.  In  the  Boeotian  Thebes 
there  is  a  golden*  tripod,*  consecrated  by  him 
to  the  Ismenian  Apollo:^  there  are  also  at 
Ephesus*  some  golden  heiftfs,  and  a  number 
of  columns,  lie  gave  also  to  the  Pvonean 
Minerva*  a  large  golden  shield,  which  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  Delphi  All  the  above  remained 
within  my  remembrance;  many  ofhen  hare 
been  lost.  He  presented  also,  as  it  appears,  to 
the  Milesian  Branohidn,  gifts  equal  in  weight 
and  value  to  \^iat  he  sent  to  DelphL  The 
presents  whidi  he  made  to  DelpSii,  as  well  aa 
those  which  he  sent  to  AmiAaamus,  were  given 
fi)r  sacred  purposes  from  his  own  private  or 
hereditary  possessions.  His  other  donations 
were  formerly  the  property  of  an  adversary,  who 


8  TVi^pod]— We  must  not  confound  the  tripods  of  the 
ancients  with  the  utensils  known  by  us  at  present  under 
a  similar  name,  (in  French  trtpiedmf  corresponding  with 
the  kitchen  utensil  called  in  English /ootfnum.)  The 
tripod  was  a  vessel  standing  upon  three  feet,  of  which 
there  were  tvro  kinds :  the  one  was  appropriated  to  fes- 
tivals, and  contained  wine  mixed  with  water;  ihe  others 
were  placed  upon  the  fire,  in  which  water  was  mads 
wann. — Larcher. 

4  bmenum  wIpoUo.]— Ismenus  was  a  river  In-Boeotla, 
not  br  from  Aulis.  Ismenius  vras  synonymous  with 
Thebanus,  and  therelbro  the  Ismenian  Apollo  la  tho 
same  with  the  Thebon  Apollo.— 7*. 

6  f^pfteetM.}— Pococke  says,  that  the  place  now  called 
Aiesalouk  is  ancient  Ephesus.  Chandler  says  otherwise. 

The  two  cities  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna  have  l)ee& 
termed  the  eyes  of  Asia  Minor:  they  were  distant 
from  each  other  three  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or 
forty  miles  in  a  straight  line.— T. 

6  ProneonilfuMrpa.]— This  means  the  Minerva  wfaosa 
shrine  or  temple  vras  opposite  to  that  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi :  but  Herodotus,  in  bis  eighth  book,  makes  mention 
of  the  shrine  of  Minerva  Pronola,  or  of  Minerva  ths 
goddess  of  providence.  So  thai,  at  DelplU,  there  vrers 
two  di^rent  shrines  or  temples  consecrated  to  Minervsi 
the  Pronean,  and  the  Pronoian.— 7*. 
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Had  diovm  binnelf  hostile  to  Croesai  before  he 
fwaecceded  to^  the  throne,  attaehing  himwlf  to 
PiaatBleoii,^  and  fiiTOiiring  hie  viewe  on  the  im- 
perial dignity.  Pantaleon  was  alao  the  son  of 
Alyattes^  and  brother  of  CrasnSy  but  not  by 
the  same  mother :  Alyattes  had  CrcBsns  by  a 
Oanan,  and  Pantaleon  by  an  Ionian  vnb,  Bnt 
^when,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  his  &ther,  Cnn- 
flttt  took  possession  of  the  throne,  he  destroyed, 
in  a  foHer's  mill,*  this  man  who  had  o[fpused 
Mm :  his  wealth  he  distribnted  in  the  manner 
ire  harre  before  related,  in  compliance  with  a 
TOW  which  he  had  formerly  made*  Such  is  the 
hisConr  of  tiie  <^erings  of  Cnosiis. 

xdm.  If  we  except  the  gold  dnst  which 
descends  from  monnt  Tmotos,*  Lydia  can  ex- 
hibit no  cariosity  which  may  Tie  with  those  of 
other  coontries.  It  boosts,  however,  of  one 
monnment  of  art,  second  to  none  bnt  those  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  It  is  the  se- 
pulchre of  Alyattes,*^  fother  of  Crtesns.  The 
gfoondwork  is  composed  of  immense  stones; 
the  rest  of  the  stroctore  is  a  hnge  momid  of 
esortik.    The  edifice  was  raised  by  men  of  mean 

V 

7  Puntalten.y-Wh9n  Crasns  monnted  the  Lydlan 
iJirone,  be  divided  the  kingdom  wiUi  his  brother.  A 
Lydlan  remarked  to  him,  that  the  eun  obtains  to  man- 
kfnd  all  the  comforts  which  the  earth  prodttces,  and 
ifatt,  deprived  of  tu  inflnence,  it  would  caase  to  be  fruit- 
ftd.  But  if  there  were  two  suns,  it  were  to  be  feared  that 
e-verj  thing  would  be  scorched,  and  perish.  For  tliis 
reason,  the  Lydlans  have  but  one  king;  him  they  regard 
as  their  proiiscU>r;  but  they  will  not  allow  of  two.-- 


8  AfuUet'8  intZ/.>-The  expression  In  the  editions  of 
Herodotus  which  precede  Wesseling  has  been  hastily 
copied.  The  trae  reading  is  not  en  ffva^i|r««  IXm>v,  but 
€n  cro^ev  lAirwr,  torturing  him  so  as  to  tear  away  his 
ilesh  piecemeal  upon  a  fuller's  «ya0o(,  that  is,  an  instru- 
menc  set  round  with  sharp  points.  This  reading  is 
supported  by  the  glossary  to  Herodotus,  by  Tiraaus, 
whose  naionic  lexicon  is  frequently  interpolated  from 
Herodotus,  and  by  Suidas.  Plutarch,  in  the  treatise 
which  professes  to  show  the  malignity  of  Herodotus, 
quotes  this  passage,  and  reads  in  the  common  editions 
€91  r*^9:  but  In  Aldus,  eri  i^o^ev,  which  only  wants  a 
letter  of  the  genuine  reading.  It  is  curious  to  observe  M. 
I^reher'a  mistake  upon  this  place ;  he  says,  that  Aldus' 
edition  reads  svi  pmiovy  interprMing  of  Ilendouis  what 
Weeseling  says  of  Plutarch;  for  Aldus' edition,  which  is 
now  befure  me,  plainly  reads  m  nvat^riTov  IXxow. 

9  Mount  TW^ItM.]— The  country  about  mount  Tmolus, 
which  comprehended  the  plain  watered  by  the  Hermus, 
was  always  remarkable  for  Its  fertility  and  beauty ;  and 
whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  Chandler's 
TraTels,  will  find  that  it  has  lost  bat  little  of  Its  ancient 
claims  to  admiration.— 2*. 

10  Sepulchre  <f  AlyaUet.y-TYit  remains  of  this  bar- 
.  row  are  still  conspicuous  within  five  miles  of  Sardes, 

now  called  aait.  The  Industrious  Dr.  Chandler  informs 
us,  that  the  mould  which  has  been  washed  down  con- 
ceals  the  basement ;  but  that  and  a  considerable  tressore 
mlslit  be  discovered,  if  the  barrow  were  opened<HSlBs 
CkandUf*B  ntnelt. 


and  raereenasy  occupations,  assisted  by  yonng 
women  who  prostitoted  themselves  for  hire. 
On  the  sommit  of  this  monimient  there  re* 
mained,  isithin  my  remembrance,  five  termini, 
npon  which  were  inscriptions  to  ascertain  the 
peiformanoe  of  each,  aiul  to  intimate  that  the 
women  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  the 
work.  AU  the  young  women  of  Lydia  prosd- 
tnte  themselves,  by  whidi  they  procure  their 
marriage  portion;  this,  with  their  persons,  they 
aftowaids  dispose  of  as  they  think  proper.  The 
cncnmference  of  the  tomb  is  six  furiongs  and 
two  plethra,  the  breadth  thirteen  plethra;  it  is 
terminated  by  a  large  piece  of  water,  which  the 
Lydians  affirm  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  is  called 
the  C^gean  Iske.*^ 

XCrV.  The  mannen  and  customs  of  the 
Lydians  do  not  essentially  Taxy  from  those  of 
Orseoe,  except  in  dxis  prostitution  of  the  young 
women.  They  are  the  first  people  on  record 
who  coined  gold  and  silver^  into  money,  and 
traded  in  retail  They  claim  also  the  invention 
of  certain  games,  which  have  since  been  prac- 
tised among  the  Grecians^  and  which,  as  they 
say,  were  first  discovered  at  tiie  time  of  their 
sending  a  colony  into  Tynhenia.  The  parti- 
culars are  thus  related :  In  the  rdgn  of  Atys 
the  son  of  Menes,  all  Lydia  was  reduced  to 
the  severest  extremity  by  a  scarci^  of  com* 
Against  this  they  contended  for  a  conaiderable 
time,  by  patient  and  unremitted  industry.  This 
not  proving  eflbctual,  they  sought  other  re- 
sources, each  one  exerting  his  own  genius. 
Upon  tiiis  occasion  they  invented  bowls  and 
dice,  with  many  other  games :  of  cheas,  how- 
ever, the  Lydians  do  not  daim  the  discovery. 
These  they  applied  as  an  ahemative  against  the 
efiects  of  the  &mine.^  One  day  they  gave 
themselves  so  totally  to  their  diversions,  as  to 
abstain  entirely  from  food :  on  the  next  they 
refrained  from  their  games,  and  took  their  ne- 
ceasaiy  repasts.  They  lived  thus  fiir  the  space 
of  sixteen  yean.  But  when  their  calamity 
remitted  nothing  of  its   violence,  but  rather 

11  Qygmn  faAe]— Still  remains^T*. 

19  Who  coined  gold  and  siIeer.>-Who  ware  really 
the  first  people  that  coined  gold  money,  is  a  question 
not  to  be  decided.  According  to  some,  it  was  Fhidon, 
king  of  Argos;  according  to  others,  Demodlce,  the  wife 
of  Midas.'-XtfreAef , 

13  Agabul  th$  ^fiei»  if  thefambu.^—ThA  the  Lydi- 
ans  may  have  been  the  inventors  of  games  is  vary  pro- 
bable ;  that,  under  the  pressure  of  fiimine,  they  ml^t 
detach  half  their  nation  to  seek  their  Ibitone  elsewhere, 
is  not  tmlikely :  but  that,  to  soften  their  miserable  fkaa- 
tion,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  sensations  of  hunger,  they 
should  eat  only  every  ether  day,  and  that  Ibr  the  space 
of  elgbiaen  yearsi  appears  petfectly  ahsnrd.^'ixirc^. 
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increased,  the  king  divided  the  whole  nation 
by  lot  into  two  parts;  one  of  which  was  to 
continue  at  home,  the  other  to  migrate  else- 
where. They  who  stayed  behind  retained  their 
ancient  king ;  the  emigrants  placed  themselves 
under  the  conduct  of  his  son,  whose  name  was 
Tyrrhenas.  These,  leaving  their  country,  as 
had  been  determined,  went  to  Smyrna,  where, 
building  themselves  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
transplanting  their  property  and  their  goods, 
they  removed  in  search  of  another  residence. 
After  visiting  different  nations,  they  arrived  at 
length  in  Umbria.  Here  they  constructed  cities, 
and  have  continued  to  the  present  period, 
changing  their  ancient  appellation  of  Lydians 
for  that  of  Tyrrhenians,*  after  the  son  of  their 
former  sovereign. 

XCY.  We  have  before  related  how  these 
Lydians  were  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
Persia.  It  now  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
explain  who  this  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Croe- 
sus, was,  and  by  what  means  the  Persians 
obtained  the  empire  of  Asia.  I  shall  follow  the 
authority  of  those  Persians  who  seem  more 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  truth,  than  any  par> 
tiality  to  Cyrus;  not  ignorant,  however,  that 
there  are  three  other  narratives'  of  this  monarch. 
The  Assyrians  had  been  in  possession  of  Upper 
Asia  for  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  The  Medes  first  of  all  revolted  from 
their  avthority,  and  contended  with  such  obsti- 
nate bravery  against  their  masters,  that  they 
were  ultimately  successful,  and  exchanged  ser- 
vitude for  freedom.  Other  nations  soon  followed 
their  example,  which,  after  living  for  a  time 
under  the  protection  of  their  own  laws,  were 
again  deprived  of  their  freedom,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing occasion. 

XCVI.  There  was  a  man  among  the  Medes, 
of  the  name  of  Deioces,  of  great  reputation  for 
his  wisdom,  whose  ambitious  views  were  thus 
disgfuised  and  -  exercised :  —  The  Medes  were 

1  Tjfn^mUma.'}— It  was  these  Tynhenians,  or  Etnu- 
cans,  who  taught  the  Romans  their  games  and  combats, 
in  which  they  excelled,  especially  in  racing  with  chari- 
ots. For  the  same  reason,  most  of  the  great  number  of 
Btruscan  monuments  found  in  Italy  relate  to  sport  and 
games ;  which  confirms  what  authors  say  of  the  Lydians, 
and  of  the  EtfWans  who  are  q;)run^  from  ihem.—Monl- 
Jaueon. 

2  Three  other  narrative».']—CteaHtLBj  in  the  fragments 
of  his  Persian  history,  preserved  by  Fhotiuo,  diflbrs  from 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  origin  and  exploits  of 
Cyrus.  What  Xenophon  relates,  in  his  Cyropedia,  is 
fiuniliar  to  every  one.  JEschylus,  an  author  of  great 
antiquity,  who  fought  at  Marathon  against  the  troops  of 
IHirius,  and  who  was  also  in  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
Flatea,  has,  in  his  tragedy,  entitled  The  Persians,  ibl- 
lowed  a  diffisrent  tradition  frx>m  them  all.~XarcAer. 


divided  into  dilferent  districts,  and 
distinguished  in  his  own  by  his  vigilant 
impartial  distribution  of  justice.  This  he 
tised  in  opposition  to  the  general  depravity 
weakness  of  the  government  of  his  oountrT-, 
and  not  unconscious  that  the  profligate  and  the 
just  must  ever  be  at  war  with  each  other.  The 
Medes  who  lived  nearest  him,  to  signify  their 
approbation  of  his  integrity,  made  him  their 
judge.  In  this  situation,  having  one  more 
elevated  in  view,  he  conducted  himself  with 
the  most  rigid  equity.  His  behaviour  obtained 
the  highest  applause  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
his  fame  extending  to  the  neighbouring  di«> 
tricts,  the  people  contrasted  his  just  and  equi- 
table decisions  with  the  irregularity  of  their 
own  corrupt  rulers,  and  unanimously  resoited 
to  his  tribimal,  not  sufiering  any  one  else  to 
determine  their  litigations. 

XCVn.  The  increasing  fame  of  his  integrity 
and  wisdom  constantly  augmented  the  number 
of  those  who  came  to  consult  him.  But  when 
Deioces  saw  the  pre-eminence  which  he  was 
so  universally  allowed,  he  appeared  no  more 
on  his  accustomed  tribunifl,  and  declared  that 
he  should  sit  as  a  judge  no  longer ;  intimating 
that  it  was  inconsistent  for  him  to  regulate  the 
afiairs  of  others,  to  the  entire  neglect  and 
injury  of  his  own.  After  this,  as  violence  and 
rapine  prevailed  more  than  ever  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  Medes,  they  called  a  public 
assembly  to  deliberate  pn  national  af&irs.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  they  who 
were  attached  to  Deioces  delivered  sentiments 
to  this  efi*ect:  «Our  present  situation  is  really 
intolerable ;  let  us,  therefore,  elect  a  king,  that 
we  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
govenmient,  and  continue  our  usual  occupa- 
tions, without  any  fear  or  danger  of  molesta- 
tion.*'  In  conformity  to  these  sentiments,  the 
Medes  determined  to  have  a  king. 

XCVni.  After  some  consultation  about 
what  person  they  should  choose,  Deioces  was 
proposed  and  elected  with  universal  praise. 
Upon  his  elevation  he  required  a  palace  to  be 
erected  for  him  suitable  to  his  dignity,  and  to 
have  guards  appointed  for  the  security  of  his 
person.  The  Medes,  in  compliance  with  his 
request,  built  him  a  strong  and  magnificent 
edifice,'  in  a  situation  which  he  himself  chose. 


3  Magnificent  edi/Ics.}— This  palace  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  citadel,  and  about  seven  furlongs  in  circumference. 
The  wood  work  was  of  cedar  or  cypress  wood :  the 
beams,  the  ceilings,  the  columns  of  the  porticos,  and  the 
peristyles,  were  plated  with  either  gold  or  silver;  Ihs 
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end  BiifiBsrad  hun  to  appoint  bis  guards  from 
among  the  whole  nation.  Deioceft,  as  soon  as 
he  poaaesaed  the  supnme  authority,  obliged  the 
Medes  to  boild  a  city,  which,  with  respect  to 
its  ornament  and  strength,  was  to  have  a  pre> 
eminence  above  all  the  rest  They  obeyed  him 
in  this  also,  and  constructed  what  we  now  call 
Ecbatana.^  Its  walls  were  strong  and  ample, 
built  in  drdes  one  within  another,  rising  each 
above  each  by  ^  height  of  their  respective  bat^ 
tlements.  This  mode  of  building  was  favoured 
by  the  situation  of  the  place,  which  was  a  gently 
xiaing  ground.  They  did  yet  more :  the  city  be- 
ing thus  formed  of  seven  circles,  within  the  last 
stood  the  king's  palace  and  the  royal  treasury. 
The  largest  of  these  walls  is  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  the  circumference  of  Athens;  this 
is  of  a  white  colour,  the  next  to  it  is  black,  the 
next  purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifUi  orange . 
thus  the  battlements  of  each  were  distinguished 
by  a  different  colour.  The  two  innermost  walls 
are  diflerently  ornamented,  one  having  its  batr 
tlements  plated  with  silver,  the  other  with  gold. 
XCEX.  Such  were  the  fortifications  and  the 
palace  which  were  erected  under  the  direction 
of  Deioces,  who  commanded  the  body  of  the 
people  to  fix  their  habitations  beyond  the  walls 
which  protected  his  residence.  After  which 
he  was  the  first  who  instituted  that  kind  of 
pomp  which  forbids  access  to  the  royal  person, 
and  only  admits  conununication  with  him  by 
intermediate  agents^  the  king  himself  being 
never  publicly  seen.  His  edict  also  signified, 
that  to  smile  or  to  spit  in  the  king's  presence, 
or  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  was  an  act  of 
indecency.^    Hb  motive  for  this  conduct  was 


Toata  were  covered  wilh  silver  tiles.    The  whole  was 
plundered  about  the  time  of  Alexander.— LarrA«r. 

4  £?cAa/ana.]— Mr.  Git>bon,  whose  geographical  know- 
ledge is  superior  10  that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  thinks 
that  Ecbaiana  was  protMbly  in  the  same  situation  with 
the  modem  Tauris. 

Diodoras  Siculus  is  of  opinion,  that  Ecbatana  was 
built  on  a  plain. 

Dotens,  in  his  learned  and  ingenious  inquiry  into  the 
or^n  of  the  discoveries  attributed  to  the  moderns, 
brinizs  this  among  other  instances  to  prove,  that  the 
ancients,  in  magnificence,  tuve  never  been  surpassed, 
and  seldom  equalled^— 7*. 

5  An  act  ^  mdecentjf.^—Tha  modem  manners  of  the 
orientals  bear  in  many  instances  a  minute  conformity  to 
the  most  ancient  accounts  of  ihem  which  are  come  down 
to  us.  The  difficulty  of  approach  to  tile  princes  and  great 
men  of  the  east,  is  a  circumstance  remarked  by  all  mo- 
dem travellers.  The  act  of  spitting  in  the  east  is  much 
more  detestable  than  we  have  any  conception  of.  The 
Arabs  never  spit  before  their  superiors;  and  Sir  John 
Chardin  tells  us,  that  spitting  before  any  one,  or  spitting 
upon  the  ground  in  speaking  of  any  one's  acUonS)  is, 


the  security  of  his  power;  thinking,  that  if  he 
were  seen  familiarly  by  those  who  were  edu- 
cated with  him,  bom  with  equal  pretensions, 
and  not  his  inferiors  in  virtue,  it  might  excite 
their  regret,  and  provoke  them  to  sedition.  On 
the  contrary,  by  his  withdrawing  himself  from 
observation,  he  thought  their  respect  for  him 
would  be  increased. 

C.  When  Deioces  hai  taken  these  measures 
to  increase  the  splendour  of  lus  situation  and 
the  security  of  his  power,  he  became  extremely 
rigorous  in  his  administration  of  justice.  They 
who  had  causes  to  determine,  sent  them  to  him 
in  vmting,  by  his  oflScial  servants,  which,  with 
the  decisions  upon  each,  he  regularly  returned. 
This  was  the  form  which  he  observed  in  judi- 
ciary  matters.  His  proceeding  with  regard  to 
penal  offences  was  thus : — Whenever  he  heard 
of  any  injury  being  perpetrated,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  appointed  spies  and  informers  ui 
different  parts  of  his  dominions,  the  offender 
was  first  brought  to  his  presence,  and  then 
punished  according  to  his  offence. 

CI.  Deioces  thus  collected  the  Medes  into 
one  nation,  over  which  he  ruled :  they  consisted 
of  the  Buss,  the  Paretaceni,  the  Struchates, 
the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and  the  Magi. 

Cn.  Deioces  reigned  fiffy-three  years,  and 
at  his  decease  his  son  Phraortes  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Not  satisfied  with  his  hereditary 
dominions,  he  singled  out  the  Persians  as  the 
objects  of  his  ambitious  views,  and  reduced 
them  first  of  all  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes.  Supreme  of  these  two  great  and  pow- 
erful nations,  he  overran  Asia,  alternately  sub- 
duing the  people  of  whom  it  was  composed.  He 
came  at  length  to  the  Assyrians,  and  proceeded 
to  attack  that  part  of  them  which  inhabited 
Nineveh.'  These  were  formerly  the  first  power 
in  Asia :  their  allies  at  this  period  had  separated 
from  them;  but  they  were  still,  with  regard  to 
their  internal  strength,  respectable.  In  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  Phraortes,^  in 


through  the  east,  an  expression  of  extreme  detests, 
tion.— T. 

Larcher  remarks,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  has  rendered 
the  orientals  less  punctilious  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stance of  spitting.  Niebuhr  informs  us,  in  his  description 
of  Arabia,  that  he  has  frequently  seen  the  master  of  a 
family  sitting  with  a  china  spitting-pot  near  him.  He  at 
the  same  time  observes,  that  they  do  not  often  spit,  al- 
though they  continue  smoking  for  many  houra  at  a  time. 

6  AcAstMA]— Is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Mousul.— 
Poeoek4, 

7  PAroortes.]— According  to  Herodotus,  the  reign  of 
Deioces  was  63  years,  of  Phraortes  22,  of  Cyaxares  12, 
of  the  Scythians  28,  of  Aslyages  35 ;— total,  ISO  years.-~7*. 
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an  excursion  against  this  people,  peiishediwith 
the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

CIII.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyazaree, 
grandson  of  Deioces.  He  is  reported  to  have 
been  superior  to  his  ancestors  in  valour,  and 
f  was  the  first  who  regularly  trained  the  Asiap- 
I  tics  to  military  service,  dividing  them,  who  had 
•  before  been  promiscuously  confounded,  into 
companies  of  spearman,  cavalry,  and  archers. 
He  it  was  who  was  carrying  on  war  with  the 
Lydians,  when  the  engagement  which  happened 
in  the  day  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  noc- 
turnal darkness.  Having  formed  an  amicable 
connexion  with  the  different  nations  of  Asia 
beyond  the  Halys,  he  proceeded  with  all  his 
forces  to  the  attack  of  Nineveh,  being  equally 
desirous  of  avenging  his  father,  and  becoming 
master  of  the  city.  He  vanquished  the  Assy- 
rians in  battle ;  but  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  he  was  surprised  by  an  army 
of  Scythians,  commanded  by  Madyas,  son  of 
Protothyas.  Having  expelled  the  Cimmerians* 
from  Europe,  the  Scythians  had  found  their  way 
into  Asia,  and,  continuing  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tives, had  arrived  at  the  territories  of  the  Medes. 
CIV.  From  the  lake  MoBotis  an  expeditious 
traveller  may  pass  to  the  river  Phasis*  amongst 
the  Colchians,  in  the  space  of  thirty  days :  it 
requires  less  time  to  pass  from  Colchis  into 
Media,  which  are  only  separated  by  the  nation 
of  the  Saspyrians.  The  Scythians,  however, 
did  not  come  by  this  way,  but  leaving  mount 
Caucasus  on  their  right,  passed  durough  the 
high  country  by  a  much  longer  route.  Here  they 
met  with  the  Modes,  who,  in  a  fixed  batUe,  lost 
not  only  the  victory,  but  the  empire  of  Asia. 

CV.  The  Scythians,  having  obtained  the 
entire  possession  of  Asia,  advanced  towards 
Egypt  Psammitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  met 
them  in  Palestine  of  Syria,  and  by  presents 
and  importunity  united,  prevailed  on  them  to 
return.  The  Scythians,  on  their  march  home- 
wards, came  to  Ascalon,  a  Syrian  city:  the 

1  Cimmerians.']— The  history  of  the  Scythians  is  re- 
markably obscure.  Justin,  speaking  of  the  incursions 
of  this  people  into  Asia,  sometimes  coincides  with  He- 
rodotus, at  others  materially  contradicts  him.  Strabo 
makes  a  slight  mention  of  this  expedition  of  Madyas: 
but  I  am  ignorant  by  what  authority  he  makes  him  king 
of  the  Cimmerians;  I  should  ratlier  think  a  mistake  has 
been  here  made  by  some  copyisL— Lorcfter. 

8  PAosts.]— This  country  has  been  at  all  times  a  nur- 
sery for  slaves:  it  furnished  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
ancient  Asia  with  them.  But  is  it  not  extraordinary 
to  read  in  Herodotus,  that  formerly  Colchis,  now  called 
Georgia,  received  black  inhabitants  from  Egypt}  and  to 
see  the  same  country  at  this  day  make  so  different  a 
return  I^Ffltetfjf. 


greater  part  of  theb  body  passed  tfaroagh  wililH 
out  molesting  it;  but  some  of  them,  lemaining^ 
behind,  plundered  the  temple  of  the  celealiai 
Venus.  Of  all  the  sacred  buildings  erected  to 
this  goddess,  this,  according  to  my  anthoritieay 
was  far  the  moat  andent*  The  Cyprians  tfaem- 
selves  acknowledge,  that  their  temple  was  built 
after  the  model  of  this,  and  that  of  Cythera  was 
constructed  by  certain  Phcsnicians,  who  came 
from  this  part  of  Syria.  Upon  the  Scythians 
who  plundered  this  temple,  and  indeed  upon  all 
their  posterity,  the  deity  entailed  a  fiUal 
ment:  they  were  afflicted  with  the  female 
ease.^    The  Scythians  themselves  confess,  that 


3  Fbr  the  moet  andent,}— VanauiiuB  says,  that  the 
Assyrians  were  the  first  who  worshipped  Venus  Urania. 
He  adds,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paphoa  in  Cyprus,  and 
the  Phoenicians  of  Palestine,  received  this  worship  from 
them,  and  afterwards  communicated  it  to  the  people  of 
Cythenu—  Wesseling. 

4  Fetnale  dieease.^—No  passage  of  Herodotus  has 
been  the  occasion  nf  more  doubt  and  dispute  than  this. 
The  president  Boohier  (Dissertat.  svr  THisioire  d'Ba- 
rodote,  c.  20.)  enumerates  these  six  diflerent  opinions, 
and  decides  in  favour  of  the  last.— Some  suppose  the 
female  disease  to  be  languor,  weakness,  and  impotence ; 
others,  a  delicate  and  effeminate  way  of  living ;  oibers 
the  hemorrhoids;  others, the  disease  now  known  by  the 
name  of  venereal ;  others,  the  catamenia,  ra  ywaiKi^Ta ; 
and  others,  the  vice  against  nature.  Larcher  refutes 
Bouhier,  but  without  seeming  to  have  established  any 
opinion  of  his  own.  It  is  probable  that  he  never  saw  a 
dissertation  of  professor  Chr.  OutL  Heyne,  in  the  Com- 
mentationes  Societaiis  Reg.  GoUing.  anni  M.DCC.L.xx. 
ft  T.  n.  p.  28—44,  who  proposes  another  ejcplanaiion 
of  our  author,  which  has  perhaps  a  fairer  chance  of 
success  than  any  of  the  rest.  He  takes  it  for  granted, 
after  Mercurialis  and  Wesseling,  that  Herodotus  and 
Hippocrates  speak  of  the  same  thing.  He  then  sepa- 
rates  the  facts  which  these  authors  slate,  from  the 
superstition  of  the  one,  and  the  ill-founded  science  or 
systematic  prejudices  of  the  other.  From  these  facta, 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  the  narrations  of  mo> 
dem  travellers,  he  draws  this  conclusion:  That  the 
disease  called  by  Herodotus  the  female  disease,  was  of 
that  kind  which  proceeds  from  a  melancholic,  hysteric, 
or  other  nervous  aflTection;  in  consequence  of  which  a 
perturbation  of  the  intellea  takes  place.  Among  bar- 
barous nations,  ignorant  of  the  powers  and  operations 
of  nature,  those  disorders  whose  cause  and  cure  were 
unknown,  it  was  natural  to  attribute  to  divine  infhi> 
ence ;  and  the  patients,  finding  themselves  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  bereft  of  strength,  of  vigour,  and  of  spi- 
rits, might  be  easily  persuaded,  by  these  symptoms,  that 
the  displeasure  of  a  deity  had  inflicted  this  punishment, 
and,  for  some  crime  or  other,  had  changed  them  into 
women.  A  similar  effect  of  a  distempered  mind  has 
been  common  in  all  ages.  Many  persons  believe  them- 
selves transformed  into  animals  or  other  substances; 
and  while  they  are  subjea  to  this  illusion,  talk,  reason, 
and  act  conformably  to  such  belief  If,  iheref  n«,  this 
disease  aj^ared  chiefly  amongst  those  Scythians  who 
plundered  the  temple  of  Venus,  it  might  be  sufficient 
ground  for  the  Scythians  Uiemselves  to  refer  such  a 
calamity  to  the  displeasure  of  a  deity ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  punishment,  as  well  as  the  ct  osciousness  of  their 
crime,  would  readily  ptAat  oui  Venus  for  the  ofleaded 
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Ihax  coualijm>n  mil&r  ihm  mthAj  in  cont^' 
^iMiice  of  the  above  crime;  their  ooaditioii  also 
my  be  seen  by  thoee  who  virit  Scythia,  where 
liiey  are  called  Enaies. 

GYI.  After  poflMaatiig  the  dominioii  of  Aaia 
Ibnr  a  qiaoe  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  8cy- 
thiana  loat  all  tfaey  had  obtained,  by  their  lieen- 
tioasDeaa  and  neglect  The  extraTagance  of 
tikeir  public  extortionfl  conld  only  be  equalled 
by  the  rapacity  with  which  they  plundered  in- 
dividuali.  At  a  feast,  to  which  they  were  in- 
vilad  by  Cyaxares  and  the  Medea,  tfie  greater 
part  of  thcon  were  cut  off  when  in  a  stale  of 
intoxication.  The  Modes  thus  recovered  their 
poaseasions,  and  all  their  ancient  importance ; 
after  which  they  took  Nineveh;  the  particulars 
of  which  incident  I  shall  hereafter  relate.' 
They  moreover  subdued  the  Assyrians,  those 
only  excepted  which  inhabited  the  Babylonian 
dia^cL  Cyaxares  reigned  forty  yean,  and 
then  died;  but  in  this  period  is  to  be  included 
the  time  in  which  the  Scythians  possessed  the 
empire. 

CVIL  His  son  Astyages  succeeded  to  the 
throne:  he  had  a  daughter  whom  he  called 
Mandane :  ahe,  in  a  dream,  appeared  to  make 
so  great  a  quantity  of  urine,'  that  not  only  his 
principal  dty,  but  aU  Asia,  was  overflowed. 
The  purport  of  this  vision,  when  explained  in 
each  particular  by  die  magi,  the  usual  interpre- 
ten,  terrified  him  exceedingly.    Under  this 


power.  If  the  disease  appeared  loon  after  the  phuider 
of  the  temple,  h  mif^he  mifflcient  ground  for  an  author 
not  quHa  free  from  superstition  and  ereduUtgr,  to  set  it 
down  as  a  judgment  from  heaven  upon  the  oflhnders. 
Whetiier  the  ezpreMlon  in  Hippocratei,  of  ra  yvvat- 
tenia  tpya^ovratt  oqght  to  be  understood  In  a  good  or  in 
a  bad  sense,  may  perhaps  admit  of  a  doubt;  however, 
either  sense  will  equally  suit  the  foregoing  expUnation. 
It  is  perfectly  natural,  and  indeed  almost  necessary, 
that  males  who  fcncy  themselves  women,  riiould  take 
the  dress,  adopt  the  language  and  manners,  and  per- 
form Uie  offices  of  tlie  other  sex :  nor  would  H  be  at 
all  inconsistent  with  their  supposed  transformation, 
that  they  should  thinlc  it  their  duty  to  be  the  passive 
instruments  of  what  would  to  them  sssm  nstaxal  de- 
sire.—r. 

5  JSSTe({^err«2(i<s.]— This  is  one  of  the  passages  cited 
to  prove  that  Herodotus  vrrote  other  vrorks  which  are 
not  come  down  to  us.  The  investlgstion  of  this  matter 
has  greatly  perplexed  and  divided  the  literary  world. 
It  is  discuswd  at  considerable  length  by  Bouhier  and 
by  Larclier,  to  iHiose  several  works  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  a  question 
which  can  involve  no  great  tnterest  to  an  English 
reader.— r. 

6  Qmmtiiy  qf^  4«.>- Yolulre  has  started  some  objec- 
tions to  this  passage  of  Herodotus ;  to  which  my  answer 
may  be  seen  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Philosophy  of 
HiAory,  page  79,  &c.  of  the  first  editkin;  page  lO^ftc. 
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impression,  he  refuaed  to  mhny  his  daughter, 
when  she  arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  to  any  Mode 
whoee  rank  justified  pretensions  to  her.  He 
chose  rather  to  give  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Per^ 
sian,  whom  he  seiectsd  aa  being  of  a  respecta- 
ble fiuDoily,  but  of  a  veiy  pacific  disposition^ 
though  inferior  in  his  estimation  to  the  lowest 
of  the  Medea. 

GVin.  The  first  year  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  Astyages  saw  anothei  vision.  A 
vine  appeared  to  spring  firom  the  womb  of  hia 
daughter,  which  overspread  aU  Asia.  Upon 
thia  occasion  also  he  consulted  his  interpreters : 
the  result  was,  that  he  sent  for  his  daughter 
from  Persia,  when  the  time  of  her  delivery  ap- 
proached. On  her  arrival  he  kept  a  strict  watch 
over  her,  intending  to  destroy  her  child.  The 
magi  had  declared  the  vision  to  intimate,  that 
the  child  of  his  daughter  should  supplant  him 
on  hia  throne.  Astyages,  to  guard  against 
thia,  aa  soon  as  Cyrus  was  bom,  sent  for  Har^ 
pagus,  a  person  whoee  intimacy  he  used,  upon 
whose  confidence  he  depended,  and  who  indeed 
had  the  management  of  all  his  afiiadrB.  He 
addreased  him  as  follows:  «HarpBgus,  I  am 
about  to  use  you  in  a  buaineas,  in  which  if  yon 
either  abuae  my  confidence,  or  employ  othen 
to  do  what  I  am  anxious  you  should  do  your- 
self you  vrill  infidtibly  lament  the  consequence. 
Tou  must  take  the  boy  of  whom  Mandane  haa 
been  delivered,  remove  Inm  to  your  own  house, 
and  put  him  to  death :  you  will  afterwards  bury 
him  aa  you  sfaaU  think  proper.''  «  Sir,**  he 
replied,  ^you  have  hitherto  never  had  oocn- 
rion  to  cenaure  my  conduct;  neither  shall  my 
future  behaviour  give  you  cause  of  ofience :  if 
the  accomplishment  of  this  matter  be  essential 
to  your  peace,  it  becomes  me  to  be  fidthful  and 
obedient" 

CDC.  On  this  reply  of  Harpagos  the  in£uit 
waa  delivered  to  his  arms  in  rich  apparel,  and 
consigned  to  destruction.  Returning  home, 
he  sought  with  teara  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  related  his  conference  with  Asty* 
agea.  When  she  inquired  what  it  vras  his  in- 
tention to  do;  «  By  no  means,"  he  answered, 
« the  deed  which  Astyages  enjoins.  If  he  be- 
come still  more  infetuated,  more  mad  than  he 
at  present  appears,  I  will  not  comply  with  hia 
desires,  nor  be  occessaiy  to  this  murder.  The 
child  is  my  relation :  Astyages  is  old,  and  haa 
no  male  dOGkpringr  i^  at  his  decease,  the  sove- 
reign authority  shall  descend  to  this  daughter, 
whose  child  he  orders  me  to  destroy,  what  ex- 
treme danger  shall  I  not^ipcur  1   It  ia  expedient 
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nevertheless,  for  my  security^  that  the  child 
should  die,  not  however  hy  the  hands  of  any 
of  my  family,  but  by  some  other  of  his 
servants." 

ex.  He  instantly  sent  for  a  herdsman  be- 
longing to  Astyages,  who,  as  he  knew,  pursued 
his  occupation  in  a  place  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, amongst  mountains  frequented  by  savage 
beasts.  His  name  was  Mitridates;  his  wife 
and  fellow  servant  was,  in  the  Greek  tong^, 
called  Cyno,  by  the  Medes  Space  ;^  and  Spaca 
is  the  name  by  which  the  Medes  call  a  bitch. 
The  place  which  he  frequented  with  his  herds 
was  the  foot  of  those  mountains  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  Ecbatane,  near  the  Euxine. 
This  part  of  Media,  towards  the  Saspires,  is 
high  and  mountainous,  and  abounding  with 
forests ;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  a  spacious 
plain.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  his  presence, 
Harpagus  thus  addressed  him :  ^  Astyages  com- 
mands you  to  take  this  infant,*  and  expose  him* 
in  the  most  unfrequented  part  of  the  mountains, 
that  his  death  may  be  speedy  and  unavoidable. 
I  am  further  ordered  to  assure  you,  that  if  you 
evade  this  injunction,  and  are  by  any  means 
accessary  to  his  preservation,  you  must  expect 
torture  and  death.  I  am  myself  commanded  to 
see  the  child  exposed.*' 

CXI.  When  the  herdsman  had  received  his 
orders,  he  took  the  child,  and  returned  to  his 
cottage.  His  wife,  who  had  been  in  labour  all 
the  preceding  part  of  the  day,  was .  providen- 
tially delivered  in  his  absence.  Both  had  been 
in  a  state  of  solitude :  the  situation  of  his  wife 


1  il^MicoO—Ii  is  not  certain  whether  the  dialea  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  was  the  same.  In  such  remains  as 
we  have  of  the  Persian  language,  Burton  and  Reland 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  anj  terra  like  this.  Ne- 
vertheless Lefevre  assures  us,  that  the  Hyrcanians,  a 
people  in  subjection  to  the  Persians,  call,  even  at  the 
present  time,  a  dog  by  the  word  Spac—Larcher. 

2  TTake  this  infant^  4'<^-3~^'Anou8  jxissages  in  this 
part  of  our  work  will  necessarily  bring  to  the  mind  of 
our  reader  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakspeare.  The 
speech  of  the  king  to  Antigonus  minutely  resembles 
this: 

Tftke  it  np  Btnight' 
Within  thb  boar  Ining  me  word  tii  dooe, 
And  I7  Kood  totiiiMBy,  or  111  MiaB  tby  Ulie,  lce.~r. 

3  And  expose  ^m.]— Yirgil  has  placed  in  the  infernal 
regions,  the  souls  of  infants  weeping  and  wailing : 

Coatimio  widite  tocm,  vagitui  et  tngeai, 
lafiuilaiBqae  Hums  flenta  in  Itmine  piimo, 
Quoa  dttlcii  vite  eiortM  et  ab  ubcre  nptn 
AbttnlU  atn  dies,  el  fuoen  menit  aeerbo. 

It  is  an  ingenious  conjecture,  proposed  in  the  Divine 
Legation,  that  the  poet  might  design  to  discountenance 
the  cursed  practice  of  exposing  and  murdering  in&nts. 
See  Jortin's  6th  Dissertation.  Consult  also  the  letter  on 
the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  republished  in  the  Tracts, 
by  a  Warbunonian,  page  ^. 


gave  alarm  to  the  husband ;  and  the  womaiif 
on  her  part,  feared  for  him,  from  the  unusoal 
circumstance  of  his  being  sent  for  to  Harpagus. 
His  return  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  and 
his  wife  discovered  much  anxiety  to  know  why 
Harpagus  had  sent  for  him  in  such  haste.  «  As 
soon,"  says  he,  «  as  I  got  into  the  city,  I  both 
saw  and  heard  what  I  could  wish  had  never 
befallen  the  families  of  our  masters;  I  found 
the  house  of  Harpagus  in  extreme  affliction ; 
entering  which  with  the  greatest  terror,  I  saw 
an  infant  panting  and  screaming  on  the  ground, 
dressed  in  rich  and  splendid  clothing.  Haipa^ 
gus,  the  moment  he  saw  me,  conunanded  me 
to  take  the  child,  and  without  any  hesitationy 
expose  it  on  such  a  part  of  our  mountains  as  is 
most  frequented  by  wild  beasts;  telling  me, 
moreover,  that  Astyages  himself  had  assigned 
this  oiUce  to  me,  and  threatening  the  severest 
punishment  in  case  of  disobedience.  I  took 
the  child,  conceiving  it  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
domestics,  never  supposing  who  it  really  was. 
The  richness,  however,  of  its  dress  excited  my 
astonuhment,  which  was  increased  by  the  sor- 
row that  prevailed  in  the  family  of  Harpagus. 
But,  on  my  return,  the  servant  who,  conducting 
me  out  of  the  city,  gave  the  infant  to  my  hand, 
explained  each  particular  circumstance.  He 
informed  me,  that  it  is  the  of&pring  of  Man- 
dane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  and  of  Cam- 
byses,  son  of  Cyrus.  This  is  the  infant  whose 
death  Astyages  commands." 

CXII.  The  herdsman  finished,  and  produced 
the  child  to  his  wife.  Struck  with  his  appear- 
ance of  beauty  and  strength,  she  embraced  the 
knees  of  her  husband^  and  conjured  him  not 
to  expose  the  child.  He  observed,  tliat  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  her  request,  as  Hai^ 
pagus  would  send  to  see  that  his  orders  were 
executed,  and  had  menaced  him  with  a  most 
cruel  death  if  he  failed  in  his  obedience.  The 
woman,  not  succeeding  by  this,  took  another 
method :  "  Since,"  she  replied,  <<  you  are  deter- 
mined in  your  purpose,  and  there  will  be  wit- 
nesses to  see  that  the  child  is  in  reality  exposed, 
attend  to  what  I  propose ;  I  have  been  delivered 
of  a  dead  child ;  let  this  be  exposed,  and  let  us 
preserve  and  bring  up  the  grandchild  of  Asty- 
ages as  oiu*  own.  You  will  thus  appear  faith- 
ful to  your  superiors,  without  any  injury  to 
ourselves;  the  child  which  is  dead  will  be 
honoured  with  a  sumptuous  funeral,  and  that 
which  survives  will  be  preserved." 

CXin.  The  man  approved  of  the  pertinent 
proposal  of  his  wife,  with  which  he  imme- 
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diately  complied.  The  in&nt,  whom  he  wae  to 
ha^e  destroyed,  he  gave  to  the  care  of  his  wife ; 
his  own  child,  which  was  dead,  he  placed  in  the 
cradle  in  which  the  other  had  been  brought, 
dxeased  it  in  the  other's  costly  clothing,  and 
exposed  it  on  a  desert  mountain.  Aller  three 
days,  he  left  one  of  his  domestics  to  guard  the 
body,  and  went  again  to  the  house  of  Haipagus 
in  the  dty,  signifying  himself  ready  to  show 
ihak  the  child  was  dead.  Harpagns  sent  some, 
upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  to  exa- 
mine into  the  matter :  they  confirmed  the  report 
of  the  herdsman,  and  the  child  was  buried. 
The  herdsman's  child  was  thus  interred ;  the 
other, ,  who  was  aflerwards  called  Cyrus,  was 
brought  up  carefully  by  the  wife  of  the  herds- 
man, and  called  by  some  other  name. 

GXIY.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  the  following  accident  discovered  who  he 
was: — He  was  playing  in  the  village,  where 
were  the  herds  of  his  supposed  father,  with  other 
boys  of  the  same  age  with  himselfl  Though 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  the  herdsman,  his  play- 
mates chose  him  for  their  king.  He,  in  conse- 
qnence,  assigned  them  their  different  stations : 
some  were  to  superintend  buildings,  others  were 
to  be  guards ;  one  was  to  be  his  principal  mi- 
nister, another  his  master  of  ceremonies ;  and 
each  had  his  particular  office.  Among  these 
children  happened  to  be  the  son  of  Artembaris, 
who  was  a  Mede  of  considerable  distinction. 
He,  refusing  to  obey  the  commands  of  Cyrus, 
was,  at  his  orders,  seized  by  his  playfellows, 
and  severely  beaten.  The  pride  of  the  boy  was 
vehemently  offended ;  and  the  moment  he  was 
at  liberty,  he  hastened  to  the  city  to  inform  his 
fiither  how  much  he  had  suffered  from  the  in- 
solence of  Cyrus.  He  did  not  indeed  call  him 
Cyrus,  which  was  not  then  his  name ;  but  he 
described  him  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman  of 
Astyages.  Artembaris  went  immediately  in 
great  rage  to  Astyages,  taking  his  son  with 
him.  He  complained  of  the  indignity  which 
had  been  offered,  and  showed  what  marks  of 
violence  his  son  had  received.  «Thus,  sir," 
says  he,  **  have  we  been  insulted  by  the  son  of 
a  herdsman,  your  slave.'' 

CX  V.  Astyages,  on  receiving  this  complaint, 
which  he  observed  to  be  justly  founded,  was 
anxious  to  punish  the  insult  which  Artembaris 
had  received ;  he  accordingly  sent  for  the  herds- 
man and  his  reputed  child.  On  their  appear- 
ance, Astyages,  looking  at  Cyrus,  « Do  you," 
said  he,  «  meanly  descended  as  you  are,  dare  to 
inflict  stripes  on  the  son  of  one  of  my  nobles  1" 
«  My  lord,"  says  he,  in  reply, «  what  I  have  done 


I  am  able  to  justify :  the  boys  among  whom  I 
Hve,  and  this  with  the  rest,  did,  in  play,  elect 
me  their  king,  because,  as  I  suppose,  I  seemed 
to  them  die  most  proper  for  this  situation. 
Our  other  playfellows  obeyed  my  commands ; 
this  boy  refused,  and  was  punished :  if  on  this 
account  you  deem  me  worthy  of  chastisement, 
I  am  here  to  receive  it"^ 

CXVI.  As  soon  as  the  boy  had  spoken, 
Astyages  conjectured  who  he  was ;  every  thing 
concurred  to  confirm  his  suspicions ;  his  resem-* 
blance  of  himself,  his  ingenuous  countenance 
and  manners,  and  the  seeming  correspondence 
of  his  age.  Struck  by  the  force  of  these  inci- 
dents, Astyages  was  a  long  time  silent  He  re- 
covered himself  with  difficulty;  and  wishing  to 
dismiss  Artembaris  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  herdsman  without  witnesses,  "Artembaris," 
said  he,  **  I  will  take  care  that  neither  you  nor 
your  son  shall  have  just  reason  of  complaint" 
When  Artembaris  retired,  Cyrus  was  conducted 
by  attendants  into  some  inner  room ;  and  the 
herdsman,  being  left  alone  with  the  king,  was 
strictly  interrogated  whence  and  firom  whom 
he  had  the  child.  He  replied,  that  he  was  his 
own  child,  and  that  his  mother  was  yet  alive : 
Astyages  told  him,  that  his  indiscretion  would 
only  involve  him  in  greater  dangers.  Saying 
this,  he  ordered  his  guards  to  seize  him.  Be- 
duoed  to  this  extremity,  he  explained  every 
particular  of  the  business ;  and  concluded  with 
earnest,  entreaties  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

CXVn.  Astyages,  convinced  that  his  herds- 
man had  spoken  the  truth,  felt  but  little  with 
respect  to  him ;  but  he  was  violently  incensed 
against  Harpagus,  whom  he  sent  for  to  his  pre- 
sence. As  soon  as  he  appeared,  *<  Harpag^," 
said  he,  «  by  what  kind  of  death  did  you  destroy 
the  son  of  my  daughter  1"  Harpagus  saw  the 
herdsman  present,  and  was  therefore  conscious, 
that  unless  he  spoke  the  truth,  he  should  be  cer- 
tainly detected.  «  Sir,"  he  replied,  *<  as  soon  as 
I  received  the  infant,  I  revolved  in  my  mind  the 
best  method  of  satisfying  your  wishes,  and  of 
preserving  myself  innocent  of  the  crime. of 
murder,  both  with  respect  to  your  daughter 
and  yourself:  I  determined,  therefore,  to  send 
for  this  herdsman,  and  delivering  to  him  thd 
child,  I  informed  him  that  it  was  your  com- 
mand that  he  should  put  him  to  death.  In  this 
I  used  no  falsehood ;  for  such  were  your  com- 
mands. I  farther  enjoined  him  to  expose  the 
infant  on  a  desert  mountain,  and  to  bo  himself 


4  None  of  these  parliculara  of  the  early  life  of  Cjrrus, 
previous  to  his  being  sent  to  his  parents  in  Persia,  art 
related  by  Xenophon.— 2*. 
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the  witneiB  of  bis  death,  threatening  him  with 
the  severest  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience. 
When  he  had  iUfiUed  his  commission,  and  the 
child  was  dead,  I  sent  some  of  my  confidential 
eunuchs  to  witness  the  fact,  and  to  buiy  the 
body.  This,  sir,  is  the  real  truth,  and  the  child 
was  thus  destroyed.^' 

GXVIIL  Harpagus  related  the  &ct  without 
prevarication;  but  Astyages,  dissembling  the 
anger  which  h»>reaUy  felt,  informed  him  of  the 
confession  of  the  herdsman ;  and  finished  his 
narration  in  these  words,  «  The  child  is  alive, 
and  all  is  well ;  I  was  much  afflicted  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  boy ;  and  but  ill  could  bear  the 
reproaches  of  my  daughter.  But  as  the  matter 
has  turned  out  well,  you  must  send  your  son  to 
our  young  stranger,  and  attend  me  yourself  at 
supper.  I  have  determined,  in  gratitude  for  the 
child's  preservation,  to  celebrate  a  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  those  deities  who  interposed  to  save  him." 

CXIX.  Harpagus,  on  hearing  this,  made  his 
obeisance  to  the  king,  and  returned  cheerfully 
to  his  house,  happy  in  the  reflection  that  he 
was  not  only  not  pumshed  for  his  disobedience, 
but  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  the  royal  fes- 
tivaL  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  house,  he 
hastily  called  for  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  about 
thirteen,  ordering  him  to  hasten  to  the  palace 
of  Astyages,  and  to  comply  with  whatever  was 
commanded  him.  He  then  related  to  his  wife, 
with  much  exultation,  all  that  had  happened. 
As  soon  as  the  boy  arrived,  Astyages  com- 
manded him  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  part 
of  his  flesh  to  be  roasted,  another  part  boiled, 
and  the  whole  made  ready  to  be  served  at  table. 
At  the  hour  of  supper,  among  other  guests, 
Harpagus  also  attended.  Before  the  rest,  as 
well  as  before  Astyages  himself  dishes  of  mut- 
ton were  placed ;  but  to  Harpagus  all  the  body 
of  his  son  was  served,  except  the  head  and  the 
extremities,  which  were  kept  apart  in  a  covered 
basket  After  he  seemed  well  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  eaten,  Astyages  asked  him  how 
he  liked  his  fiune:  Harpagiis  expressing  himself 
greatly  delighted,  the  attendants  brought  him 
the  basket  which  contained  the  head  and  extre- 
mities of  his  child,  and  desired  him  to  help 
himself  to  what  he  thought  proper.  Harpagus 
complied,  uncovered  the  vessel,  and  beheld  the 
remains  of  hii  son.^    He  continued,  however, 

1  TTie  TtmaiuM  (f  Ma  ton.]— A  similar  example  of 
revenge  occurs  In  Titus  Andronicus. 

TOmM.    Wta*,lkaralli0fai«,bo(bbikadiBlbitpltb 
Wharaof  (helr'mcKber  daiaUly  telta  fed ; 
E«lii«  tta  flah  thU  dw  benrif  hath  braiL— r. 

For  Other  instances  of  similar  barbarity,  see  H.  Stevens' 


master  of  himself,  and  discovered  no  imoainl 
emotions.  When  Astyages  inquired  if  be  knew 
of  what  flesh  and  of  what  wild  beast  be  bad 
eaten,  he  acknowledged  that  he  did,  and  that 
the  king's  vnll  was  always  pleasing  to  him.* 
Saying  this,  he  took  the  remnants  of  the  body, 
and  returned  to  his  house,  meaning,  as  I  shofuld 
suppose,  to  buiy  them  together. 

CXX.  Astyages  thus  revenged  himself  upon 
Harpagus ;  but,  deliberating  about  the  destiny 
of  Cyrus,  he  sent  for  the  magi  who  had  before 
interpreted  his  dreams.  On  their  appearance, 
he  requested  to  know  their  sentiments  of  the 
vision  he  had  formerly  explained  to  them. 
They  perMvered  in  their  former  dedaratioOy 
that  if  the  boy  survived,  he  would  infiiUibly  be 
king.  «  The  boy  is  alive  and  well,"  returned 
Astyages;  «the  children  of  the  village  where 
he  lived  elected  him  their  king,  and  he  hae 
actually  performed  all  the  essential  duties  of 
the  regal  oiBoe.  He  appointed  his  guards,  hia 
messengers,,  and  different  attendants,  and  in  all 
respects  exercised  kingly  authority :  conoeming 
this,  what  do  you  determine  V*  **  U,"  answered 
the  magi,  «the  boy  really  survives,  and  has 
reigned  as  a  monarch,  in  the  accidental  manner 
you  describe,  rely  upon  this,  and  dissipate  your 
fears ;  depend  upon  it  he  will  reign  no  more : 
things  of  trifling  moment  frequently  accomi^iali 
what  we  seriously  foretell,  and  dreams  in  parti- 
cular will  often  prove  of  little  or  no  impartance.** 
« I  confess,"  replied  Astyages,  « that  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion ;  the  boy,  having  been  nominally 
a  king,  has  fulfilled  the  purport  of  my  dream, 
and  I  need  alarm  myself  no  more  about  him. 
Do  not  you,  however,  remit  your  assiduity,  but 
consult  both  for  my  security  and  your  own." 
"  Sir,"  answered  the  magi,  «  it  is  of  particular 
importance  to  us  that  your  authority  should 
continue:  it  might  otherwise  descend  to  this 
boy,  who  is  a  Persian ;  in  that  case,  we,  who 
are  Medes,  should  be  reduced  to  servitude ;  the 
Persians  would  despise  us  as  foreigners;  but 
whilst  you,  who  are  our  countryman,  reign  over 
us,  we  enjoy  some  degree  of  authority  ourselvea, 

Apology  for  Herodotus,  chap.  19,  de  la  Cruaute  de 
noBtre  Siecle.— 7*. 

2  Pleating  to  A«m.]— This  reply  of  Harpagus,  wDithy 
of  a  servile  courtier,  bringe  to  mind  one  of  an  English 
noblenM.n  no  less  despicable.  Edgar,  king  of  England, 
having  killed  Elhelwold,  in  the  foreel  of  Harewood,  the 
son  of  that  nobleman  arrived  soon  allerwards  on  the 
spot;  the  king,  showing  hijn  the  body  of  hie  father, 
asked  him  how  he  found  the  game  1  The  young  man 
replied,  with  perfect  indifference,  **  That  whatever  was 
agreeable  to  the  prince  could  not  possibly  displease 
him.'*  The  above  anecdote  is  related  by  Loxcher,  firooi 
William  of  BSalmsbury. 
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indapeiidait  of  iho  hononn  we  reoeiTe  from 
you.  For  these  raasong  we  are  particularly 
bound  to  conmilt  for  your  lafety,  aud  the  per- 
TnaiMaMn  of  your  power.  If  any  thing  excited 
our  apprefaennon  of  the  future,  we  would  cer- 
tainly diarloee  it ;  but  as  your  dream  has  had 
this  trifling  termination,  we  feel  great  confidence 
ounelvea,  and  reoommend  you  to  send  the  child 
firom  your  presence  to  his  parents  in  Persia." 

CXXL  On  hearing  this,  Astyages  was  re- 
joiced ;  and  sending  for  Cyrus,  **  My  child," 
said  he,  « I  was  formerly  induced,  by  the  cruel 
representation  of  a  dream,  to  treat  you  inju- 
riously, but  your  better  genius  preserved  you. 
Go,  therefore,  in  peace  to  Persia,  whither  I 
ahall  send  proper  persons  to  conduct  you; 
there  you  will  see  your  parents,  who  are  of  a 
'veiy  dilforent  rank  from  the  henlsman  Mitri- 
dales  and  his  wife." 

C2CXII.  Astyages,  having  thus  qpoken,  sent 
Cyrus  away :  on  his  being  restored  to  the  house 
of  his  parents,  they,  who  had  long  since  thought 
him  dead,  received  him  with  tenderness  and 
transport.  They  inquired  by  what  means  he 
had  been  preserved :  he  told  them,  in  reply,  that 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  his  birth,  and  had 
been  involved  in  much  perplexity;  but  that 
every  thing  had  been  explained  to  him  on  his 
journey  to  them.  He  had  really  believed  him- 
flelf  the  son  of  the  herdsman  of  Astyages,  before 
his  conductors  explained  to  him  the  particulars 
of  his  fortune.  He  related  with  what  tender- 
ness he  had  been  brought  up  by  the  wife  of  the 
herdsman,  whose  name,  Cyno,  he  often  repeated 
with  the  warmest  praise.  The  circumstance  of 
her  name  his  parents  laid  hold  of  to  persuade  the 
Persians  that  Providence  had,  in  a  particular 
manner,  interposed  to  save  Cyrus,  who,  when 
exposed,  had  been  preserved  and  nourished  by 
a  bitch  ;*  which  opinion  afterwards  prevailed. 

CXXni.  As  Cyrus  grew  up,  he  excelled  all 
the  young  men  in  strength  and  gracefulness  of 
person.^  Harpagus,  who  was  anxious  to  be 
revenged  on  Astyages,  was  constantly  endea- 
Touiing  to  gain  an  interest  with  him  by  making 
him  presents.  In  his  own  private  situation,  he 
could  have  but  little  hope  of  obtaining  the  ven- 
geance he  desired;  but  seeing  Cyrus  a  man, 
and  one  whose  fortunes  bore  some  resemblance 
to  his  own,  he  much  attached  himself  to  him. 

Z  By  a  bUehf  4%.]— 1^^  siory  of  Bomulus,  Reonu, 
and  the  wolf;  involTos  many  circumstances  similar  to 
these  related  ofCymB.—T. 

4  OraeefiUtutt  qfpenan.y-Th»  beauty  and  graceliil- 
Bess  of  Cyrus  is  particularly,  axid  whh  much  energy, 
represented  by  Xenophon.~2'. 


He  had,  some  time  befora,  taken  the  following 
measure :— Astyages  having  treated  the  Modes 
with  great  asperity,  Harpagus  took  care  to 
communicate  with  the  men  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence among  them,  endeavouring,  by  his 
insinuations,  to  promote  the  elevation  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  deposition  of  his  master.  Having  thus 
prepared  the  way,  he  contrived  the  following 
method  of  acquainting  Cyrus  in  Persia  with  his 
own  private  sentiments  and  the  state  of  affiiirs. 
The  communication  betwixt  the  two  countries 
being  stricUy  guarded,  he  took  a  hare,  opened 
its  paunch,  in  which  he  inserted  a  letter,  con- 
taining the  information  he  wished  to  give,  and 
then  dexterously  sewed  it  up  again.  The  hare, 
with  some  hunting  nets,  he  intrusted  to  one  of 
bis  servants  of  the  chase,  upon  whom  he  could 
depend.  The  man  was  sent  into  Persia,  and 
ordered  to  deliver  the  hare  to  Cyrus  himself^ 
who  was  entreated  to  open  it  with  his  own 
hands,  and  without  witnesses. 

CXXIY .  The  man  executed  his  commission ; 
Cyrus  received  the  hare,  which  having  opened 
as  directed,  he  found  a  letter  to  the  following 
purport:  <'8on  of  Cambyses,  heaven  evidentiy 
favours  you,  or  you  never  could  have  risen  thus 
superior  to  fortune.  Astyages  meditated  your 
death,  and  is  a  just  object  of  your  vengeance ; 
he  certainly  determined  that  you  should  perish ; 
the  gods,  and  my  humanity,  preserved  you. 
With  the  incidents  of  your  lifo  I  believe  you 
are  acquainted,  as  well  as  with  the  injuries  I 
have  received  from  Astyages,  for  delivering 
you  to  the  herdsman,  instead  of  putting  you  to 
death.  Listen  but  to  me,  and  the  authority 
and  dominions  of  Astyages  shall  be  yours: 
having  prevailed  on  the  Persians  to  revolt, 
undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Modes.  If 
I  shall  be  appointed  by  Astyages  the  leader  of 
the  forces  which  oppose  you,  our  object  will  be 
instantiy  accomplished,  which  I  may  also  ven- 
ture to  affirm  of  each  of  our  first  nobility ;  they 
are  already  favourable  to  your  cause,  and  wait 
but  tiie  opportunity  of  revolting  from  Astyages. 
All  things  being  thus  prepared,  execute  what  I 
advise  without  delay." 

CXXV .  Cyrus,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
revolved  in  bis  mind  what  would  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  prevailing  on  the  Persians  to 
revolt  After  much  deliberation,  he  determined 
on  the  following  stratagem : — He  dictated  the 
terms  of  a  public  letter,  and  called  an  assembly 
of  his  countrymen.  Here  it  was  produced  and 
read ;  and  it  appeared  to  contain  his  appoint- 
ment hj  Astyages  to  be  general  of  the  Perdaiii. 
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« And  now,  0  Persians,'*  he  exclaimed,  « I 
must  expect  each  of  you  to  attend  me  with  a 
hatcheU^'  This  command  he  issued  aloud  to 
the  Persians,  of  whom  there  are  various  tribes. 
Of  those  whom  Cyrus  assembled,  and  per- 
suaded to  revolt  from  the  Medes,  the  following 
are  the  principal:  The  Arteats,  the  Perss, 
Pasargads,  Maraphii,  and  Maspians.  Of  these 
tlic  Pasargads  are  the  most  considerable ;  the 
Achsmenidffi  are  those  from  whom  the  Per- 
sian monarchs  are  descended.  The  Panthialsi, 
Dcrusiffii,  and  Germanians^  follow  laborious 
employments;  the  Bai,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and 
Sargatians  are  feeders  of  cattle. 

CXXVI.  They  all  assembled  in  the  manner 
they  were  commanded,  and  Cyrus  directed  them 
to  clear,  in  the  space  of  a  day,  a  certain  woody 
enclosure,  which  was  eighteen  or  twenty  fur- 
longs in  extent.  When  they  had  executed  their 
task,  they  were  desired  to  attend  the  following 
day  to  feast  and  make  merry.  For  this  purpose 
Cyrus  collected  and  slew  all  the  goats,  sheep, 
and  oxen,  which  were  the  property  of  his  father ; 
and  further  to  promote  the  entertainment  of  the 
Persians,  he  added  rich  wines  and  abundance 
of  delicacies.  The  next  day,  when  they  were 
met,  he  desired  them  to  recline  on  the  grass 
and  enjoy  themselves.  When  they  were 
satisfied,  he  inquired  of  them  which  day's  fare 
delighted  them  the  most  They  replied,  the 
contrast  betwixt  the  two  was  strong  indeed,  as 
on  the  first  day  they  had  nothing  but  what  was 
bad,  on  the  second  every  thing  that  was  good. 
On  receiving  tliis  answer,  Cyrus  no  longer 
hesitated  to  explain  the  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view.  "  Men  of  Persia,''  he  exclaimed,  «you 
are  the  arbiters  of  your  own  fortune ;  if  you 
obey  me,  you  will  enjoy  these  and  greater 
advantages,  without  any  servile  toils  $  if  you 
arc  hostile  to  my  projects,  you  must  prepare  to 
encounter  worse  hardships  than  those  of  yester- 
day :  my  voice  is  the  voice  of  freedom ;  Provi- 
dence appears  to  have  reserved  me  to  be  the 
instrument  of  your  prosperity :  you  are,  doubt- 
less, equal  to  the  Medes  in  every  thing,  and 
most  assuredly  are  as  brave :  this  being  the 
case,  decUne  all  future  obedience  to  Astyages." 

CXXVII.  The  Persians,  who  had  long 
spurned   at  the   yoke   imposed   on   them   by 

1  Gemianians.'}— The  Germanians  are  the  same  as 
the  Caramanians.  Some  authors  afflrm  ihe  ancient  Ger- 
mans to  have  been  descended  from  this  people.  Cuvier 
has,  with  much  politeness,  explained  their  mistake. 
"But,"  adds  M.  Wesseling,  "there  are  some  individuals 
of  such  waywnrd  tempers,  who,  since  the  discovery  of 
com,  still  prefer  the  feeding  upon  njcorna."— Lurcher. 


the  Medes,  were  glad  of  such  a  leader,  and 
ardently  obeyed  the  call  of  liberty.  Astyages 
was  soon  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  Cyrus, 
and  commanded  his  attendance.  He  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  should  probably  anticipate 
the  wish  of  Astyages  to  see  him.  Astyages, 
upon  this,  collected  bis  Medes,  and,  urged  by 
some  fatal  impulse,  appointed  Harpagus  to 
command  his  forces,  not  remembering  the 
injury  he  formerly  had  done  him.  .His  army 
was  imbodied ;  the  Medes  met  and  engaged  the 
Persians ;  they  who  were  not  privy  to  the  plot 
fought  with  valour,  the  rest  went  over  to  the  Per- 
sians ;  the  greater  part  discovered  no  inclination 
to  continue  the  combat,  and  hastily  retreated. 

CXXVIII.  Astyages,  hearing  of  the  ignomi- 
nious defeat  of  his  army,  continued  to  menace 
Cyrus,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  should  still  have 
no  reason  to  exult  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  crucify  the  magi,'  the  interpreters  of  dreams, 
who  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  send  Cyrus 
away.  He  then  armed  all  his  citizens,  young 
and  old,  without  distinction.  He  led  them 
against  the  Persians,  and  was  vanquished  ;*  he 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  destroyed. 

CXXIX.  In  his  captivity  Harpagus  was  pre- 
sent to  insult  and  reproach  him.  Among  other 
things,  he  asked  him  what  was  his  opinion  of' 
that  supper,  in  which  he  had  compelled  a  lather 
to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  his  child;  a  supper  which 
had  reduced  him  from  a  monarch  to  a  slave  1 
In  reply,  Astyages  requested  to  know  if  he 
imputed  to  himself  the  success  of  Cyras  1  He 
confessed  that  he  did,  explained  the  means,  and 
justified  his  conduct  Astyages  told  him,  that 
he  was  then  the  most  foolish  and  wicked  of 
mankind; — ^most  foolish,  in  acquiring  for  an- 
other the  authority  he  might  have  enjoyed 
himself;  most  wicked,  for  reducing  his  coun- 
trymen to  servitude,  to  gratify  his  private 
revenge.  If  he  thought  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment really  necessary,  and  was  still  determined 
not  to  assume  Uie  supreme  authority  himself, 
justice  should  have  induced  him  to  have  ele- 
vated a  Mede  to  that  honour,  rather  than  a 
Persian.     The  Medes,  who  were  certainly  not 

2  Crucify  the  wio^'.]— It  appears  from  the  sacred 
writings,  that  when  the  magi  either  were  not  able  to 
interpret  dreams,  or  explain  difficulties,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  tyrant  masters,  they  were  with  liul« 
compunction  condemned  to  die.  See,  in  particular,  the 
book  of  Daniel.  The  cruelty  of  Astyages  is  spoken  of  by 
Dtodonis  Siculus,  in  his  book  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis.— T". 

3  Waa  wmquished.']''H%no^on  represents  Cyrus  as 
succeeding  of  course,  and  wiUiout  any  hostilities,  to  ttafS 
throne  of  Astyages.— 7'. 
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acressufy  to  the  pforoeation  giTen,  had  ex- 
changed flitoatioua  with  their  aervanta;  the 
Persians,  who  were  formerly  the  servants,  were 
now  the  masteia. 

CXXX.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years, 
Astyagea  was  thua  deposed.  To  his  asperity 
of  temper,  the  Medea  owed  the  loss  of  their 
power,  after  possessing,  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  all  that  part  of 
Asia  which  lies  beyond  the  Halys,  deducting 
from  this  period  the  short  interval  of  the  Scy- 
thian dominion.  In  succeeding  times,  from  a 
dizain  of  their  abaaed  situation,  they  took  up 
arms  against  Darius  :  their  attempt  proved  un- 
successful, and  they  were  a  second  time  reduced 
to  servitude.  From  this  period,  the  Persians, 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  had  shaken 
off  the  power  of  the  Medes,  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  Asia.  Cyrus  detained  As- 
tyagea in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
but  in  no  other  instance^  treated  him  witli  seve- 
rity.— Such  is  the  histozy  of  the  birth,  education, 
and  success  of  Cyrus.  He  afterwards,  as  wc 
have  before  related,  subdued  CrcDSua,  who  had 
attacked  him  unprovoked:  from  which  time  he 
reoiained  without  competition  sovereign  of  Asia. 
CXXXI.  My  attention  to  the  subject  has  en- 
abled me  to  make  the  following  observations  on 
*  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians.  They 
have   among  them  neither  statues,*  temples,^ 


4  But  in  no  other  nuUmeey  ^r.]— Isocrates,  in  his 
fon-^ral  oration  upon  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis,  in 
Cyjirus,  iiys,  that  Cyrus  put  Astyasres  to  death.  I  do 
n  »!  find  that  this  lact  has  been  asserted  by  any  other 
auih  tr.—Lareher. 

5  Neither  vIofiM*.]— It  is  proper  to  remarlc  here,  that 
the  m  ^re  ancient  naiiona  were  not  worflhip[>eri  of 
lma_'es.  Lucian  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  E'lyptians  had 
no  suitues  in  their  temples.  According  lo  Euiiebius,  the 
Gr-ieks  were  not  worshippers  of  linages  bef  »re  ihe  lime 
of  r«.TropB,  who  first  of  all  erected  a  statue  to  Minerva. 
Au*i  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Numa  f  irbade  the  Romans  to 
Tt\  resent  the  deity  under  the  f  >nn  of  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal :  and  for  seventy  years  this  people  had  not  in  their 
teiTiph's  any  statue  or  painting  of  the  deity.— Z,arrA«r. 

The  symb  )Is  used  by  the  ancients,  of  their  rospeciive 
deities,  were  stones  of  different  sha{>>s.  A  r>und  stone 
resresenicd  the  sun,  thence  styled  Ala?al)alus  Deus 
ruiiiados:  Bochart  and  Selden.  A  little  polished  stone 
w.is  the  earth ;  thence  Cybole  was  called  A:;dites  and 
Au'iifltcs.  A  sriuare  rude  stone  was  Bacchus;  the  Caaba 
of  i»ic  Afibs. 

Arnobius  says,  that  Cybele  was  represented  by  a 

STiall  stxme  of  a  dark  and  black  colour.    See  alsj  Pru- 

detilius  Oepc  Src0. 

Lapis  nifrilitf  erebendus  eaedo 
Mnliebria  ora  daom  utrato  wdet,  te. 


6  Temple*."]—!  am  not  of  opinion  with  the  Persian 
mri-.'i,  at  whose  instigation  Xerxes  burned  the  temples 
of  tlie  Greuks,  because  they  confined  their  deities  by 
walls,  who  ought  (o  Im  free  from  every  kind  of  restraint, 


nor  altars  ;7  the  use  of  which  they  censure  as 
impious,  and  a  gross  violation  of  reason,  pro- 
bably because,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks,  they 
do  not  believe  that  the  gods  partake  of  our 
human  nature."  Their  custom  is,  to  offer, 
from  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,^ 
sacrifices  to  Jove,  distinguishing,  by  that  appe^ 
lation,  all  the  expanse  of  the  firmament  They 
also  adore  the  sun,^^  the  moon,  earth,  fire,*^ 
water,  and  the  winds ;  which  may  be  termed 
their  original  deities.  In  after  times,  firom 
the  examples  of  the  Aasyrians  and  Arabians, 
they  added  Urania^'  to  this  number.  The 
name  of  the  Assyrian  Venus  is  Mylitta,  whom 
the  Arabiana  call  Alitta,  and  Uie  Persians 
Mithra. 

CXXXII.  Their  mode  of  paying  their  devo- 
tions to  the  above-mentioned  deities,  confirmed 
by  undeviating  custom,  is  to  sacrifice  to  tliom, 
without  altars  or  fire,  libations  or  instrumental 
music,  garlands  or  consecrated  cakes ;  but  evexy 
individual,  as  he  wishes  to  sacrifice  to  any  par- 
ticular divinity,  conducts  his  victim  to  a  place 
made  clean  for  the  purpose,  and  makes  his 
invocation  or  his  prayers  with  a  tiara  encircled 


and  whose  temple  and  residence  was  the  universe 
itself— Ctrero. 

7  Aor  o^ars.]— The  theology  of  Zoroaster  was  darkly 
comprehended  by  foreigners,  and  even  by  the  far  greater 
number  of  his  disciples ;  but  the  most  careless  ot.servers 
were  sti^ck  with  the  philosophic  simplicity  of  the  Per- 
sian worship. — Gibbon. 

8  Human  no/ure.]— That  the  gods  often  appeared  in 
a  human  shape,  Is  taken  for  giunied  by  Pausanius,  in 
Arcad.  and  Pluurch  do  Musica.  The  same  opinion  was 
firmly  maintained  by  Julian,  an  orthodox  pagan  in  a 
later  a%e.~GUlies. 

9  Summits  of  the  highest  moim/ain«.]— Tan  Dale  re- 
marks, that  the  oracular  temples  were,  for  the  most 
part,  situiited  in  mountainous  places.  The  Scrifrtures 
also  intimate,  that  mountains  aud  hi:ih  places  were 
chosen  as  the  proper  theatres  fjr  the  display  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  See  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xii.  ver.  2, 3.  Ye 
shall  utterly  destroy  the  places  wherein  the  nations 
served  their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon 
the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree,  Jtc.  bct.—T. 

10  £fun-3/Sr«.]— The  worship  of  the  ancient  Persians 
had  unquestionably  been  very  early  corrupted.  The 
reverence  paid  to  tlie  sun  and  to  fire,  whicii  Zoroaster 
appears  to  have  considered  merely  as  representatives 
of  omnipotence,  the  fountain  of  light,  seems  to  have 
l)een  an  idea  too  refined  for  the  gross  capacities  of  the 
vulgar,  who,  without  regard  to  the  great  invisible  proto- 
type, turned  all  their  thoughts  to  the  adoration  of  those 
ostensible  deities. — Richardson. 

11  2^r«.]— The  ancient  Persians  durst  not,  by  their 
religion,  extinguish  fire  with  water;  but  endeavoured 
to  smother  it  with  earth,  stones,  or  any  thing  familiar 
This  method  would  not  soon  extinguish  a  blazinz  f  >rest. 
The  Parsis  of  Guzerat  are  still  guided  by  the  same  hurt 
ful  superstition.— 77l«  eame. 

12  L/rwiia.]— That  is,  the  Uranian  or  celastial  Venus, 
not  the  muse  Urania. — T. 
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generally  with  myrtle.  The  fupplicant  u  not 
permitted  to  implore  bleningB  on  himself  alone,i 
hie  whole  nation,  and  particularly  his  lOTereign, 
have  a  claim  to  his  prayen,  himself  bemg  ne- 
cessarily comprehended  with  the  rest  He 
proceeds  to  divide  his  victim*  into  several 
minute  parts,  which,  when  boiled,  he  places 
upon  the  most  delicate  verdure  he  can  find, 
giving  the  preference  to  trefoil.  When  things 
are  thus  prepared,  one  of  the  magi,  vrithout 
whose  presence  no  sacrifice  is  deemed  lawful, 
stands  up  and  chants  the  primeval  origin  of  the 
gods,  which  they  suppose  to  have  a  sacred  and 
mysterious  influence.  The  worshipper,  after 
this,  takes  vrith  him,  for  his  own  use,  such 
parts  of  the  flesh  as  he  thinks  proper. 

OXXXm.  Among  all  their  festivals,  each 
individual  pays  particular  regard  to  his  birth- 
day, when  they  indulge  themselves  with  better 
fiire  than  usual.  The  more  rich  among  them 
prepare  on  this  day  an  ox,  a  hoiM,  a  camel,  or 
an  ass,  which  is  roasted  whole ;  the  poorer  sort 
are  satisfied  with  a  lamb  or  a  sheep.  They  eat 
but  sparingly  of  meat,  but  are  fond  of  the  after 
dishes,  which  are  separately  introduced.  From 
hence  the  Persians  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
the  Grecians  do  not  leave  their  tables  satisfied, 
having  nothing  good  to  induce  them  to  continue 
there ;  if  they  had,  they  would  eat  more.  Of 
wine"  they  drink  profusely ;  they  may  neither 
Tomit  nor  make  water  before  any  one{  which 
customs  they  still  observe.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  deliberate  on  matters  of  the  highest 
moment  when  warm  vrith  vrine ;  but  whatever 
they  in  ttus  situation  may  determine,  is  again 
proposed  to  them  on  the  morrow,  in  their  cooler 
moments,  by  the  person  in  whose  house  they 

I  Not  permUtsd  to  implore  hUningt  on  himoelf 
oZoTM.]— This  nobla  sentiment  ie  thus  beaittifullj  ez- 
preswd  by  Pope: 


God  loffvfranwbfltetD  putt;  1ml  1 
Mori  rtefroai  tadhridaJi  to  ilw  wtate: 
MMof«  bat  MfTM  tba  nrtnooi  mind  to  mki^ 
A»  tbtnnall  pebble  «in  the  peaeefiil  bkej 
Tbe  eentra  BM>ved,  e  circle  etraigM  Mieeoedt, 
AMtber  itlll,  end  ■UU  laodMr  ■pmdt } 
Wr^mA,  pemnt,  neigfaboar,  ftnt  it  will  eoibneei 
Bk  eooHtoy  M^  aid  wit  all  ] 


2  Divide  hit  tv'efim.]— The  ceremony  of  the  Persian 
sacrifice  is  related  at  length,  but  with  some  trifling 
Tariations,  by  Strabo.— 7! 

3  (^witUj  ^c.1—in  every  age  the  Persians  have  been 
addicted  to  intemperance ;  and  the  wines  of  Shiraa  have 
triumphed  over  the  law  of  Mahomet.— d'Mon. 

In  contradiction  to  the  above  observation,  it  appears 
from  Xenophon,  that  the  Persians,  in  the  earlier  period 
of  their  history,  wers  a  temperate  and  sober  people. 
But  that,  in  the  time  of  Hsrodotus,  they  drank  pro- 
fiiaely,  is  coDfirmsd  \sj  Plato — T. 


had  before  assembled.  If  at  this  time  also  it 
meet  their  approbation,  it  is  executed;  other- 
wise, it  is  rejected.  Whatever  also  they  discoaa 
when  sober,  is  always  a  second  time  examiiMd 
after  they  have  been  drinking. 

CXXXIV.  If  they  meet  at  any  time  by  acci- 
dent, the  rank  of  each  party  is  eanly  discovered; 
if  they  are  of  equal  dignity,  they  salute  each 
other  on  the  mouth ;  if  one  is  an  inferior,  they 
only  kiss  the  cheek ;  if  there  be  a  great  dffier- 
enoe  in  situation,  the  inferior  fidls  prostrate  on 
the  ground.^  They  treat  vrith  meet  respect 
those  who  live  nearest  to  them ;  as  they  become 
more  and  more  remote,  their  esteem  of  each 
other  diminishes ;  for  those  who  live  very  dis- 
tant from  them,  they  entertain  not  the  smaUeat 
regard :  esteeming  themselves  the  most  excel- 
lent of  mankind,  they  think  that  the  value  of 
others  must  diminish  in  proportion  to  their 
distance.  During  the  empire  of  the  Medes^ 
there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  authority ;  the 
Medes  governed  all  as  well  as  their  neighbours, 
but  these  also  were  superior  to  those  contigu- 
ous to  them,  who  again  held  the  next  nation 
in  subjection;  which  example  the  Peraiens  fiil- 
lowed  when  their  dominions  became  extended^ 
and  their  authority  increased. 

GXXXV.  The  Persians  are  of  all  men  most 
inclined  to  adopt  foreign  manners:  thinking 
the  dress  of  the  Medes  more  becoming  than 
their  own,  they  wear  it  in  prefoence.  They 
use  also,  in  their  armies,  the  Egyptian  breast- 
plate; they  discover  an  ardour  for  all  pleasures 
of  which  ^ey  have  heard;  a  passion  for  boys' 


4  PaUt  proBtrate  on  the  growtd.y-Om  coonHTmaD 
Sandys  observes,  that  the  modem  mode  of  salatation 
betwixt  equals  in  the  east,  is  by  laying  the  right  hand 
on  the  bosom,  and  gently  declining  the  body ;  but  when 
a  person  of  great  rank  is  saluted,  they  bow  to  tho 
ground,  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment.  Upon  this 
subject  consult  also  Pococke  and  Shaw.  The  SynvPhas 
nician  woman  fell  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Quintus  Curtius 
relates  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  when  he  returned 
from  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  disdained  the  manners  of 
his  country,  and  suflbred  those  who  approached  his 
person  to  lie  {vostrate  on  the  ground  before  him.— 7*. 

5  Pa»non/or  boys.]— How,  says  Plutarch,  in  his 
discourse  on  the  malignity  of  Herodotus,  could  tha 
Persians  possibly  have  learned  this  vice  of  tho  Greeks  % 
It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  custom  of  cas- 
trating yoimg  men  was  common  amongst  tbe  Persians, 
long  before  they  visited  the  coasts  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Harmer,  in  his  Observations  on  PUsages  of 
Scripture,  has  been  at  some  pains  to  prove  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  plain  upon  which  the  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  stood  was  somewhere  in  the  south  of 
Persia. 

That  this  vice  was  of  very  great  andquHy  in  Greece, 
appears  from  a  passage  of  Fhanocles,  preserved  in  Slo- 
biras,  which  informs  us,  That  the  Thxacian  women  pot 
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they  leaned  from  the  GreekB,  and  each  man 
has  many  wWes,  but  many  more  concubines. 

CXXXYI.  Next  to  valour  in  the  field,  a 
man  is  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  his  ofispring;*  to  him  who  has  the  greater 
number  of  children,  the  king  every  year  sends 
presents ;  their  national  strength  depending,  as 
they  suppose,  on  their  numbers.  From  their 
fifth?  to  their  twentieth  year,  they  instruct  their 
children  in  three  things  only;  the  art  of  the 
bow,  horsemandiip,"  and  a  strict  regard  to 
truth.  Till  his  fifth  year,  a  boy  is  kept  in  the 
female  apartments,  and  not  permitted  to  see 
his  lather ;  the  motive  of  which  is,  that  if  the 
child  die  before  this  period,  his  death  may  give 
no  uneasiness  to  the  fiither. 

CXXX  VII.  This  custom  appears  commenda- 
ble: I  cannot  but  think  highly  of  that  custom 
also,  which  does  not  allow  even  the  sovereign 
to  put  any  one  to  death  for  a  single  offence ; 
neither  from  any  one  provocation  is  a  Persian 
permitted  to  exercise  extreme  severity  in  his 
£unily.  Severity  is  there  only  lawful,  when, 
after  careful  examination,  the  offences  are  found 
to  exceed  the  merits.  They  will  not  believe 
that  any  one  ever  killed  his  parent:  when  such 

Orpheus  to  death,  on  account  of  his  unnatural  passion 
for  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Calais. 

nie  elbiD  Tbneam  popalb  fait  auctor,  unoraai 
la  taMRM  traiiifam  aaiM,  eitiaqiie  JuTCOtan 
JEtoiJi  brave  wr,  ol  primM  euptn  flora. 

Ooid.Md.x.n. 
But  tbe  total  silence  of  Homer  may  perhaps  furnish  a 
reasooable  presumption  against  the  antiquity  of  this 
detestable  vice.— 7*. 

B  Number  of  hi*  f^^pring.y-k  numerous  posterity  is, 
«t  the  present  day,  the  most  fervent  wish  of  the  female 
intiabitants  of  Egypt.  Public  respect  is  annexed  to 
fruitfiilness.  This  is  even  the  prayer  of  the  poor,  who 
eims  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.— Savory. 

Without  any  exaeKeration,  all  the  women  of  my 
acqoainianco  have  twelve  or  thirteen  children;  and  the 
old  ones  b  wsl  of  having  had  five-and4wenty  or  thirty 
apiece,  and  are  respected  according  to  the  number 
they  have  produced.— £.et/«r0  ofLaAy  M.  W.  Montague 
from  Constemtmople. 

Sterility  is  a  repr>ach  among  the  orientals;  and  they 
still  retain  f)r  fecundity  all  the  esteem  of  ancient 
times.— Fo/»ey. 

The  same  commendation  of  fertility  seems  to  be 
implied  in  Scripture,  Judges  xii.  14,  by  the  enumeration 
of  Abdon's  sons  and  grandsons.— 7*. 

7  Prom  their  Jifth^  ^-c.]- This  account  of  Persian 
educaiion  differs  from  that  given  by  Xen  »phf>n. 

8  f/orvenums/^tip.]— This,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  did  not 
constitute  a  pan  of  Persian  education.  The  Persians, 
at  that  period,  inttabiting  a  country  mountainous,  and 
without  pasturage,  could  not  breed  horses ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  conquered  a  country  suitable  to  this  pur- 
pose, they  learned  the  art  of  horsemanship;  and  Cyrus 
made  it  to  be  considered  as  a  disgraceful  thing,  that 
any  pers-m,  to  whom  he  had  pTcsenled  a  horse,  should 
fo  anywhere  on  fool,  even  to  the  smallest  distance.— 
Lanher, 

8 


accidents  have  apparently  happened,  they  assert 
their  belief  that  the  child  would,  on  inquiry, 
be  found  either  to  have  been  the  produce  of 
adultery,  or  spurious ;  conceiving  it  altogether 
imposaible,  that  any  real  parent  can  be  killed 
by  his  own  oflspring. 

CXXXVin.  Whatever  they  may  not  act 
with  impunity,  they  cannot  mention  without 
guilt  They  hold  falsehood  in  the  greatest  ab- 
horrence ;>  next  to  which,  they  esteem  it  dis- 
graceful to  be  in  debt,  as  well  for  other  reasons 
as  for  the  temptations  to  lalsehood,^^  which  they 
think  it  necessarily  introduces.  A  leprous" 
Persian  must  neitlier  enter  the  city,  nor  have 
communication  with  any  of  his  countrymen : 
this  disease  they  always  think  occasioned  by 
some  offence  committed  against  the  sim.^'  If  a 
foreigner  is  afflicted  with  it,  he  is  tamultuotisly 
expelled  the  country.  They  have  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  an  aversion  to  white  pigeons.  To 
all  rivers^*  they  pay  extreme  veneration ;  they 
will  neither  spit,  wash  their  hands,  nor  evacuate 
in  any  of  them ;  and  a  violation  of  this  custom 
may  not  happen  with  impimity. 

CXXXIX.  They  have  one  peculiarity,  which, 
though  they  are  not  aware  of  it  themselves,  is 
notorious  to  us :  all  those  words  whioh  are  ex- 
pressive of  personal  or  of  any  other  distinction, 
terminate  in  the  Boric  san,  which  is  the  same 
with  the  Ionian  sigma :  and  attentive  observa- 


9  FhUehood  in  the  greateet  abhorrence.']— TYie  Per- 
sians were  not  always  so  scrupulous  about  fdlsebood. 
See  Herodotus,  book  iii.  and  Ixxii.— LarrA«r. 

10  Temptationa  /o/oZseAood.]— Plutarch,  in  his  trea- 
tise concerning  the  contraction  of  debts,  represents 
this  differently.  The  Persians,  says  he,  esteem  false- 
hood as  a  secondary  crime;  the  first  is  running  In 
debt.— r. 

11 A  leproue,  ij-c.]— Persons  afflicted  with  leprosy  are 
still  kept  secluded  in  many  places  of  the  east.  See 
Niebuhr-8  description  of  Arabia. 

See  the  Mosaical  prohibition  concerning  lepers, 
Numbers,  chap.  v.  ver.  A.—T. 

12  Againet  the  »un.]— When  JEschines  touched  at 
Delos,  on  bis  way  to  Rhodes,  the  intiabitanls  of  that 
island  were  greatly  incommoded  by  a  species  of 
lepri^isy  called  the  white  leprosy.  They  impulod  it  to 
the  anger  of  A(>ollo,  because,  in  contradiction  to  the 
custom  of  the  place,  they  had  interred  there  the  body 
of  a  man  of  rank.— I.arc/ier. 

13  To  all  rivers.]— The  ancient  Cuthilcs,  and  the  Per- 
sians aAer  them,  had  a  great  veneration  f.ir  fjunlains 
and  streams,  which  also  prevailed  among  other  naii.ms, 
so  as  to  have  been  at  one  time  almost  universal.  If 
these  rivers  were  attended  with  any  nitrous  or  saline 
quality,  or  with  any  i^ery  eruption,  they  were  adjudged 
to  be  still  more  sacred.— Bryant. 

Wbat  booto  yoa  nmr  Seamander^  wonbippU  atnun, 
Hit  earthly  bonoun,  and  imnwrUU  nne  ? 
la  vaiD  your  immolated  bolli  are  sUia, 
Tour  livtuK  counen  flul  bis  (uUi  ia  ?ain. 
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tion  will  fiirther  discover,  that  all  the  names  of 
Persians^  end,  without  exception,  alike. 

CXL.  The  above  remarks  are  delivered  with- 
out hesitation,  as  being  the  result  of  my  own 
positive  knowledge.  They  have  other  customs, 
concerning  which,  as  they  are  of  a  secret  nature, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  express  myself  decisively : 
as  to  what  relates  to  their  dead,  I  will  not  affirm 
it  to  be  true,  that  these  never  are  interred  till 
some  bird  or  dog  has  discovered  a  propensity  to 
prey  on  them.  This,  however,  is  unquestion- 
ably certain  of  the  magi,  who  publicly  observe 
this  custom.  The  Persians  first  enclose  the 
dead  body  in  wax,'  and  afterwards  place  it  in 
the  ground.  Their  magi  are  a  distinct  body 
of  men,  having  many  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  them  from  others,  and  from  the 
Egyptian  priests  in  particular.  These  last 
think  it  essential  to  their  sanctity  to  destroy 
no  animals  but  the  victims  of  sacrifice.  The 
magi  except  a  man  and  a  dog,  but  put  other 
animals  without  compunction  to  death.  They 
even  think  it  an  action  highly  meritorious  to 
destroy  serpents,  ants,*  and  the  difierent  species 

1  Noma  cf  PtrwxM:\—T\M  language  spoken  an- 
cienily  in  Persia  opens  a  wild  field  for  unsaiisfactory 
inquiry.  Dr.  Hyde  derives  it  from  that  of  Media;  which 
is  much  the  same  as  deducing  one  jargon  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  from  another.  The  union  of  those  people 
named  by  Europeans  the  Medes  and  Persians  is  of 
such  high  antiquity  that  it  is  lost  in  darkness,  and  long 
precedes  every  glimmering  we  can  discover  of  the  ori- 
gin of  their  speech.— JZicAordtfon  mt  Eastern  Nations. 

2  bi  wax.'] — Bodies  thus  enclosed  continue  perfect  for 
ages.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
bein^  desirous  to  see  how  far  the  actual  stale  of  Edward 
the  First's  body  answered  to  the  methods  taken  to  pre- 
serve it,  by  writs  issued  from  time  to  time,  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  the 
treasuiy,  to  rerutc  the  wax  about  it^  obtained  permission 
to  inspect  it.  It  was  found  entire  May  2d,  1774.  The 
body  must  have  been  preserved  about  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  then  fotmd — 
Jbmual  Register,  1774. 

The  magi,  far  a  long  time,  retained  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  having  their  bodies  left,  as  a  prey  to  car- 
nivorous animals.  In  succeeding  times,  the  Persians 
abandoned  all  corpses  indiscriminately  to  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey. 

This  custom  still  in  part  continues:  the  place  of 
burial  of  the  Ouebres,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league 
from  Ispahan,  is  a  round  tower  made  of  freestone ;  it  is 
thiny-five  leet  in  height,  and  ninety  in  diameter,  without 
gate  or  any  kind  of  entrance ;  they  ascend  it  by  a  ladder. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tower  is  a  kind  of  trench,  into  which 
the  bones  arc  thrown.  The  btidies  are  ranged  along  the 
wall  in  their  proper  clothes,  upon  a  small  couch,  with 
bottles  of  wine,  kc.  The  ravens,  which  fill  the  cemetery, 
devcnir  them. — Chardin. 

3  SerpentSy  antSf  4'<^.]— This,  says  Larcher,  Is  a  pre- 
cept of  the  Sadder.  The  learned  Dr.  Hyde  considers 
the  Sadder  as  fragments  of  the  worlu  of  Zoroaster,  the 
great  Persian  legislator.  Upon  this  subject  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  introduce  tha  opinion  of  Mr.  Richardson. 


of  reptiles.  Aiier  this  digresaioD,  I  retum  to 
my  former  subject. 

CXLI.  The  lonians  and  JSolians,  after  the 
conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Persians,  immediate^ 
despatched  ambassadors  to  Sardis,  requesting 
Cyrus  to  receive  them  under  his  allegiance, 
upon  the  terms  which  Crcesus  formeriy  had 
granted  them.  Gyrus  gave  them  audience, 
and  made  the  following  reply:  «A  oertain 
piper,  observing  some  fishes  sporting  in  the  sea, 
began  to  play  to  them,  in  hopes  that  they  would 
voluntarily  throw  themselves  on  s^re :  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations,  he  threw  his  nets, 
enclosed  a  great  number,  and  brought  them  to 
land;  seeing  them  leap  about,  <You  may  be- 
quiet,  now,'  says  he,  <  as  you  refused  to  come 
out  to  me  when  I  played  to  you.' " — Cyrus  was 
induced  to  retum  this  answer  to  the  lonians 
and  iEolians,  because  the  lonians  had  formerly 
disregarded  his  solicitations  to  withdraw  their 
assiBtance  from  Crcesus,  refusing  all  submission 
to  Cyrus,  till  they  were  compelled  by  necessity 
to  make  it  This  reply,  therefore,  of  Gyrus 
was  evidently  dictated  by  resentment;  which 
as  soon  as  the  lonians  had  received,  they  forti- 
fied their  towns,  and  assembled  all  of  them  at 
Panionium,  except  the  Milesians :  Cyrus  had 
received  these  into  his  alliance,  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  from  GrcB- 
sus.  The  general  determination  of  the  lonians 
was  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  who  were  in 
their  common  name  to  supplicate  assistance. 

GXLII.  These  lonians,  who  are  members 
of  the  Panionimn,  enjoy  beyond  all  whom  I 
have  known,  purity  of  air*  and  beauty  of  situa- 
tion; the  country  above  and  below  them,  as 
well  as  those  parts  which  lie  to  the  east  and 
west,  being  in  every  respect  less  agreeable. 
Some  of  them  are  both  cold  and  moist ;  others 
parched  by  the  extremity  of  the  heat.  Their 
language  possesses  four  several  distinctions. 
Miletus^  is  their  first  city  towards  the  south, 

The  Sadder,  says  he,  are  the  wretched  rhymes  of  a 
modem  Farsi  deslour,  (priest,)  who  lived  about  three 
centuries  ago.  From  this  work,  therefore,  we  cannot 
have  even  the  glimpse  of  an  original  tongue,  nor  any 
thing  authentic  of  the  genius  of  the  lawgiver. 

Chardin  informs  us,  that  the  Guebrcs,  or  ancient  fire, 
worshippers  of  Persia,  deem  it  meritorious  to  put  insects 
of  all  kinds  to  death.— 7*. 

4  Purity  ofatr.^—Theao  advantages  of  situation  and 
of  climate,  which  the  lonians  enjoyed,  are  enumerated 
by  many  ancient  writers.  This  people,  unable  to  defend 
themselves  (says  the  Abb£  Barthelemy)  against  the  Per- 
sians, consoled  themselves  fur  the  loss  of  their  liberties 
in  the  bosom  of  voluptuousness  and  th^  cultivation  of 
the  arts.— 7*.  ' 

6  Miletus,  ^e.J— For  a  particular  account  of  the  too- 
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next  to  which  aie  Mjna  and  Priene ;  all  these 
mn  ntoate  in  Caria,  and  use  the  same  language. 
la  Ljdia  are  the  citiee  of  Ephenia,  Colophon, 
Lebedoa,  Teoe,  Glazomens,  Phocna,  which 
have  a  dialect  peculiar  to  themeelvea.  There 
are  three  other  cities  properly  called  Ionian: 
two  of  these,  Samoe  and  Chios,  are  situated  in 
islands ;  the  other,  Erythrs,  is  on  the  continent 
The  Chians  and  Erythreans  speak  alike ;  the 
flamian  tongue  is  materially  dlfierent.  These 
are  the  four  discriminations  of  language  to  which 
we  alluded. 

GXLHI.  Of  these  lonians,  the  Milesians 
were  induced  to  court  the  Mendship  of  Cyrus, 
fiom  apprehensions  of  his  power.  The  islanders 
had  hut  Uttle  cause  of  fear ;  for  the  Persians 
had  not  yet  subdued  the  Phaenicians,  and  were 
themselves  ignorant  of  maritime  affiun.  The 
general  imbecility  of  Greece,  and  the  small  im- 
portanoe  of  the  lonians  in  particular,  was  their 
motive  for  separating  themselves  from  the  body 
of  that  nation  of  which  they  constituted  a  part; 
Athens,  of  all  the  Grecian  cities,  being  the 
only  one  of  any  distinction.  The  appellation 
of  lonians  was  for  this  reason  disdained  by  the 
Athenians,  and  some  other  lonians;  which 
prejudice  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  obliterated. 
In  opposition  to  this,  the  above  twelve  cities 
are  proud  of  the  name,  and  hav^  in  conse- 
quence erected  a  sacred  edifice,  which  they  call 
the  Panionium.*  They  determined  to  admit 
no  other  of  the  Ionian  cities  to  this  temple, 
and  the  privilege  was  desired  by  those  of 
Smyrna  alone. 

CXLIV.  The  Dorians,  now  inhabiting  Pen- 
tapolis,  which  was  formerly  called  Hezapolis, 
instituted  a  similar  exemption;  not  admitting 
the  neighbouring  Dorians,  nor  indeed  some  of 
theb  own  people  who  had  violated  a  sacred 
and    established    custom,    to    the    temple   of 


dam  names  and  circumstances  of  these  Ionian  chies, 
consult  Chandler  and  Pococke. 

Miletus  was  the  birthplace  of  Thales,  Clazomena  of 
Anazagoraih  Ephesus  of  Fkrriiasins,  Colophon  of  Xeno* 
pbanes,  Teos  of  Anacreon.— 7*. 

6  AMiomam.]— About  sixteen  miles  to  the  south  of 
Scala  Nu-iva  there  is  a  Christian  ▼illage  called  Chan- 
glee.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Panionluni,  where 
the  meeting  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia  was  held,  and  a 
solemn  sacrifice  performed  to  Neptune  Heleconins,  in 
which  the  people  of  Priene  presided.— Pecodfee. 

The  victim  sacrificed  in  this  temple  was  a  bull ;  and  it 
was  deemed  an  auspicious  omen  if  he  lowed  whilst  they 
were  conducting  him  to  the  place  of  sacrifioe. 

This  is  alluded  to  in  Homer  : 


Not  loodor  raui, 
It  lIcptaM^  flhrae  oa  Rdio^  bigk  Agra^ 

.X3E. 
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Triope.7  The  prize  of  these  games,  which  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Triopean  Apollo, 
was  formerly  a  tripod  of  brass,  which  the  victor 
was  not  expected  to  carry  away,"  but  to  leave 
as  a  votive  offering  in  the  temple  of  the  deity. 
A  man  of  Halicamassus,*  whose  name  was 
Agasicles,  having  obtained  the  victory,  in  viola- 
tion of  this  custom  carried  the  tripod  to  his 
own  house,  where  it  was  openly  suspended. 
In  punishment  of  this  offence,  Hahcamaasus 
was  excluded  from  the  participation  of  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  by  the  five  cities  of  Lindus, 
Jalyasus,  Camirus,  Cos,*®  and  Cnidus.** 

CXLV.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  lonians 
divided  themselves  into  twelve  states,  and  were 
unwilling  to  connect  themselves  vrith  more, 
simply  because,  in  Peloponnesus  they  were 
originally  so  circumstanced  as  are  the  Achsans 
at  present,  by  whom  the  lonians  were  expelled. 
The  first  of  these  is  PeUene,  near  Sicyen ;  then 
iBgirm  and  Mgm,  through  which  the  Crathis 
flows  with  a  never-failing  stream,  giving  its 
name  to  a  well-known  river  of  Italy.  Next  to 
these  is  Bura,  then  Helice ;  to  which  place  the 


7  TVfi^  ^  TVM^O—Trioplum  was  a  dty  of  Caria, 
founded  bjr  Triopas,  son  of  Erysicthon.  Hence  the 
Triopean  promontory  took  its  name,  where  was  a  tem- 
ple known  under  the  name  of  the  Triopean  temple, 
consecrated  to  Apollo.  The  Dorians  here  celebnoed 
games  in  honour  of  that  god,  but  without  Joining  with 
him  Neptune  and  the  nymplis. 

In  this  temple  was  held  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Dorians  of  Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Thermopyla. 
— LarduT. 

8  Was  not  expected  to  tarry  oim^.]— In  the  games  In 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  the  victor  was  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  the  prize  away  with  him.  It  remained 
in  the  temple  of  the  deity,  with  an  Inscription  signifying 
the  names  of  the  persons  at  whose  cost  the  games  were 
celebrated,  with  that  of  the  victorious  tribe.—LorcA^r. 

9iih/>oantas«tw.]— The  sincerity  of  Herodotus  is  emi- 
nently conspicuous  from  the  fitithftzl  manner  in  which 
he  relates  circumstances  but  little  honourable  either 
for  Halicarnassus,  his  country,  or  even  for  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  expressed  themselves  anxious  to  receive 
him  into  the  number  of  their  citizens,  and  before  whom 
he  liad  publicly  recited  his  history.  See  also  chap,  clxvl. 
of  this  book ;  as  also  diflferent  passages  in  the  3d,  5th, 
and  7th  books.— JSouA^. 

10  Cos.]— Cos  was  the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates.— 7*. 

11  CMtftM.]— Cnidus  was  celebrated  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Ctesias,  and  of  the  astrono- 
mer Eudoxus,  and  no  less  so  from  being  possessed  of 
the  tieataiful  Venus  of  Praxiteles.— 3*. 

The  medals  struck  at  Cnidus  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  represent,  as  may  be  presumed,  the 
Venus  of  Praxiteles.  The  goddess,  with  her  right 
hand  conceals  her  sex;  with  her  left  she  holds  some 
linen  over  a  vessel  of  perfumes.— Foyo^e  du  Jeyne 
Anaehande. 

It  Is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  cele- 
brated Venus  de  Medicis  conceals  with  her  left  hand 
the  distinction  of  her  sex,  whilst  her  right  is  elevated  to 
her  bosom.— 7*. 
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lonians  fled  after  being  vanquished  in  battle  by 
the  Acheans.  Next  follow  ^giam,^  Rhypes, 
Patnc,  Phare,  and  Olenus,  which  is  watered 
by  Pirus,  a  considerable  river.  The  last  are 
Dyme  and  Tritsa,  the  only  inland  city. 

CXLVL  These  are  the  twelve  states  of  the 
Achsans,  to  which  the  lonians  formerly  be- 
longed, who,  for  this  reason,  constructed  an 
equal  number  of  cities  in  the  country  which 
they  afterwards  inhabited.  That  these  are  more 
properly  lonians  than  the  rest,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  assert  or  to  imagine.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Abantes'  of  Eubcea,  who  have  neither  name 
nor  any  thing  else  in  common  with  Ionia,  form 
a  considerable  part  of  them.  They  are,  more- 
over, mixed  with  the  Minyan-Orchomenians, 
the  Cadmeans,  Dryopians,  Phocidians,  Molos- 
sians,  the  Pelasgians  of  Arcadia,  the  Dorians 
of  £pidauru8,  and  various  other  nations.  Even 
those  who,  migrating  from  the  Prytaneum^  of 
Athens,  esteem  themselves  the  most  noble  of 
all  the  lonians,  on  their  first  settling  in  the 
country,  brought  no  wives,  but  married  a  num- 
ber of  Carian  women,  whose  parents  they  put 
to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  violence,  the 
women  made  a  compact  amongst  themselvra, 
which  they  delivered  to  their  daughters,  never 
to  sit  at  meals  with  their  husbands,  nor  to  call 
them  by  their  appropriate  names ;  which  reso- 
lution was  provoked  by  the  murder  of  their 


1  ^giuTTL]— The  inhabitanis  of  this  place  having 
▼anquished  the  iEtolians  in  a  naval  fight,  and  talcen 
from  them  a  vessel  of  fiftj  oars,  they  made  an  oflforing 
of  the  tenth  part  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  at  the  same 
time  they  demanded  of  the  god,  who  were  the  braveet  of 
the  GreelCB  1  The  Pythian  answered  thua :  "  The  best 
cavalry  are  those  of  Thesaaly;  the  loveliest  women  are 
those  of  Sparta ;  they  who  drink  the  water  of  the  fair 
fountain  of  AreUiusa  are  valiant ;  but  the  Argives,  who 
inhabit  betwixt  Tcrinthus  and  Arcadia,  abounding  in 
llocks,  are  more  so.— As  for  you,  O  ^ians!  you  are 
neither  the  third,  nor  the  fourth,  nor  even  the  twelfth ; 
you  inspire  no  respect,  nor  are  of  the  smallest  import- 
ance."—LarfA«r. 

2  iiAoTi/M.]— This  people  cut  off  their  hair  before,  and 
suffered  it  to  grow  behind :  being  a  valiant  race,  they  did 
this  to  prevent  the  enemy,  whom  they  always  boldly 
fronted,  seizing  them  by  the  hair.  'For  Uie  same  reason, 
Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  general  to  make  the 
troops  cut  off  their  hair.  —Larcher. 

3  Pry/emeum.]— The  Prytaneum  was  the  senate-house 
of  Athens.  After  the  senators  were  elected,  presiding 
officers  were  appointed,  who  were  called  Prjoanes. 
There  were  fifty  of  these,  and  they  resided  constantly 
In  the  Prytaneum,  that  thoy  might  be  ready,  says  Potter, 
to  give  audience  to  wh'>ever  had  anything  to  propoie 
concerning  the  commonwealth.  In  the  same  place  also 
resided  other  citizens  who  had  rendered  important 
services  to  their  country.  The  Prytaneum  was  sacred 
to  Vesta ;  it  was  not  appropriate  to  Athens :  mention  is 
made  of  the  Prytaneum  of  Siphros,  of  Cysicum,  of 
Syracuse,  and  of  many  other  places.— 7*. 


parents,  their  husbands,  and  their  children,  and 
by  their  being  afterwards  compelled  to  mairy 
the  assassins. — ^The  above  happened  at  Miletus. 

CXLVII.  Of  those  chosen  by  these  lonians 
for  their  kings,  some  were  Lydians,  descended 
of  Glaucus,^  the  son  of  Hippolochus,  and 
others,  Caucon-Pylians,  of  the  race  of  Codroay 
son  of  Melanthus.  Of  their  Ionian  name, 
these  were  more  tenacious  than  the  rest  of  thidr 
countrymen;  they  are  without  question  true 
and  genuine  lonians ;  but  this  name  may,  in 
fact,  be  applied  to  all  those  of  Athenian  oxigin, 
who  celebrate  the  Apaturian  £Bstival,s  from 
which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Ephesians 
and  Colophoniana  are  alone  excluded,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

CXLVIIL  Panionium  is  a  sacred  place*  on 
Mycale,  situate  towards  the  north,  which,  by 
the  universal  consent  of  the  lonians,  is  conse- 
crated to  the  Heliconian  Neptune.7     Mycale  is 


4  {?2atieiic.]— This  is  the  Glaucus  who  relates  his 
genealogy  to  Diomed,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad. 

Hlppoloehui  mrrivcd ;  fnoi  hin  I  etme, 

The  hooottiM  aathor  of  my  birth  and  nama: 

By  hit  decrte  I  •ousht  Uie  Trqjui  town,  kc—Pape. 

Invidious  as  it  may  appear,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  the  whole  version  of  this  episode  is  comparatively 
defective  in  spirit  and  in  melody.— 7*. 

6  Apaturian  festival.^— This  was  first  instituted  at 
Athens,  and  thence  derived  to  the  rest  of  the  lonians, 
Colophon  and  Ephesus  alone  excepted.  It  continiMd 
three  days ;  the  first  was  called  Dorpia  from  Dorpon,  a 
supper :  on  the  evening  of  this  day  each  tribe  had  a 
separate  meeting,  at  which  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
was  prepared.  The  second  day  was  named  Anamists. 
Victims  were  offered  to  Jupiter  and  to  Minerva,  in 
whose  sacrifices,  as  in  all  that  were  offered  to  the 
celestial  gods,  it  was  usual  to  turn  the  head  of  the 
victims  upwards  towards  heaven.  The  third  day  was 
called  Koureotis,  from  Kouros,  a  youth,  or  Koura,  shav- 
ing, llie  young  men  who  presented  themselves  to  be 
enrolled  amongst  the  citizens  had  their  hair  cut  off.  At 
this  time  their  fathers  were  obliged  to  swear,  that  both 
themselves  and  the  mothers  of  the  young  men  were 
freeborn  Athenians.  For  farther  particulars  on  this 
subject,  consult  Archbishop  Potter's  Antiquities  of 
G^reece.— 7*. 

6  Sacred  p^e.]— Ampelus  and  Omphalus  were  the 
same  term  originally,  however  varied  afterwards,  and 
diflerently  appropriated.  They  are  each  a  compound 
from  Omphe,  and  relate  to  the  oracular  deity.  Ampelus, 
at  Mycale,  in  Ionia,  was  confessedly  so  denominated, 
from  its  being  a  sacred  place,  and  abounding  with 
waters,  by  which  people  who  drank  them  were  sup- 
posed to  be  inspired.— firyan/. 

7  HeliemUan  A>pfun«.}— The  lonians  had  a  great 
veneratiin  fjr  Neptune;  they  had  erected  to  him  a  tenn- 
ple  at  Helice,  a  city  of  Achaia,  when  that  country  be* 
longed  to  them.  From  this  place  the  deity  took  his  name 
of  Heliconius.  Hiimer  calls  him  Heliconian  king.  Tha 
lonians,  giving  place  to  the  Achaians,  carried  with  thesa 
to  Athens,  where  they  took  refuge,  the  worship  of  Nep> 
tune :  afterwards  fixing  in  Asia,  they  constructed,  in 
honotu*  of  this  divinity,  a  temple  on  the  model  of  that 
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ft  pfromontory,  projecting  itself  westward  to- 
wards Snmos.  Upon  this  moantain  the  lonians 
assemble  from  their  different  cities,  to  celebrate 
the  Panionia.  Not  only  the  proper  names  of 
these  religious  ceremonies,  but  those  of  all  the 
other  Greeks,  terminate,  like  the  Persian  proper 
names,  in  the  same  letter. 

CXLIX.  The  above  are  the  cities  of  Ionia. 
Those  of  ^olia  are  Cyme,  sometimes  called 
Phnrconis,  Larisss,  Neontichus,  Temnos,  Cilia. 
Notium,  iEgiroessa^  Pitane,  JEgma,  Myrina, 
and  Grynia;  these  were  original  cities  of 
^olia.  They  were  formerly  twelve  in  number 
on  the  continent ;  but  Smyrna,  which  was  one 
of  them,  the  lonians  divided  from  them.  The 
country  possessed  by  the  ^olians  is  in  itself 
more  excellent  than  Ionia,  though  much  infe- 
rior in  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

CL.  The  loss  of  Smyrna  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  incident: — Some  inhabitants  of 
Colophon,  who  had  raised  a  sedition,  and  had 
been  driven  from  their  country,  were  received 
into  Smyrna.  They  watched  their  opportunity, 
and  whilst  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  cele- 
brating the  rites  of  Bacchus  without  the  town, 
they  secured  the  gates,  and  took  possession  of 
the  place.  All  the  ^olians  assembled  for  its 
Telief :  they  ailerwavds  came  to  terms,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  lonians  should  retain  the 
dty,  restoring  to  the  former  inhabitants  their 
household  goods:  The  Smymeans  were  in  con- 
sequence divided  among  the  other  cities,  with 
enjoyment  of  the  different  pririleges  annexed 
to  each. 

CLI.  The  above  are  the  ^olian  cities*  on 
the  continent,  among  which  we  have  not  enu- 
merated those  of  mount  Ida,  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  make  a  part  of  their  body.  They 
have  also  in  Lssbos'  five  towns;  there  is  a 


at  Helire.  ThiB  temple  was  in  the  territories  of  Priene, 
to  which  place  ho  who  presided  at  the  sacrifices  was 
obliged  U)  bcl mg,  its  inhabitants  giving  out  that  they 
came  from  HeVice.—Larcher. 

8  jEc^iati  cities.'}— The  ^olians  of  Lesbos  affirmed, 
that  they  were  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  under  the 
command  >f  Pylaeus,  wliom  Homer  makes  the  general 
of  the  Pelts^i.  A  plain  confession  that  they  were  then 
called  Pel;is?i,  as  well  as  others. 

9  i>«6o*.]— The  names  of  Arion  and  Terpander,  of 
PiUacus,  uf  AIcsus,  and  of  Sappho,  and,  in  after  times, 
of  Tlict>ph-ines  the  historian,  concur  in  making  the 
island  »f  Lesb>s  a  just  object  of  classical  curiosity. 
Ari-^n  and  Turpeuider  excelled  all  their  contemporaries 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  music;  Fittacus  was 
eminenf  dr  his  wisdom;  and  of  Alcssus  and  Sappho 
Ihile  in  >re  need  be  said,  tlian  that  t^ey  have  ever  been 
consi-I  -red  as  the  founders  of  lyric  poetry.  A  proper 
opponutiiiy  seems  here  to  present  itself,  of  informing  the 


sixth  named  Arisba,  but  thu  was  subdued  by 
the  MethymnsBans,  although  allied  to  them  by 
blood.  They  moreover  possess  a  city  in  Tene- 
dos,^®  and  another  in  the  Hundred  Islands. 
The  inhabitanti  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Ionian  islands,  were,  from 
their  situation,  secure  from  danger ;  the  others 
indiscriminately  agreed  to  follow  the  direction 
and  example  of  the  lonians. 

CLII.  The  lonians  and  iColians  made  no 
delay  in  despatching  ambassadors  to  Sparta, 
who,  when  there,  selected  for  their  common 
orator  a  man  of  Phocea,  whose  name  was 
Pythermus.  Habited  in  purple,*^  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  greater  number  of  Spartans  together, 
he  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
exerted  all  his  powers  to  prevail  on  them  to , 
communicate  their  assistance.  The  Lacedae- 
monians paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  publicly 
resolved  not  to  assist  the  lonians.  On  the 
departure  of  the  ambassadors,  they  nevertheless 
despatched  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  Cyrus,  as  well  as  of  the  loni- 
ans. Arriving  at  Phocsa,  they  sent  forward  to 
Sardis  one  Lacrines,  the  principal  man  of  the 
party,  whe  was  commissioned  to  inform  Cyrus 
that  the  Lacedsemonians  would  resent  whatever 
injury  might  be  offered  to  any  of  the  Grecian 
dties. 

CLin.  Cyrus  gave  audience  to  Lacrines; 
after  which  he  inquired  of  the  Grecians  around 
him,  who  these  Lacedemonians  were,  and 
what  effective  power  they  possessed,  to  justify 
this  lofty  language  1  When  he  was  satisfied  in 
these  particulars,  he  told  the  Spartan,  « That 
men  who  had  a  large  void  space  in  their  city, 
where  they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding each  other,  could  never  be  to  him 
objects  of  terror.  He  further  observed,  that  if 
he  continued  but  in  health,  he  would  take  cara 
that  their  concern  for  the  Ionian  troubles  should 
be  superseded  by  the  greatness  of  their  own." 
Cyrus  made  this  reflection  upon  the  Greeks, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  large 

English  reader,  that  what  has  been  said  of  the  dissoloto 
manners  of  Sappho,  Js  only  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
those  who  lived  a  long  time  after  her.  The  wines  of 
Lesbos  were  esteemed  the  finest  in  Greece :  it  is  now 
called  Mitylene,  which  uras  the  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  island.—T*. 

10  7Vn«dos.]— The  Grecian  fleet  which  proceeded 
against  Troy  lay  here.  It  retains  its  name,  is  inhabited 
by  Greeks  and  Turks,  and,  according  to  Pococke, 
exports  good  wine  and  brandy.— 7*. 

11  Hainted  in  puTpU.']^Th\a  dress  vras  the  most 
likely  to  make  him  conspicuous,  as  being  particularly 
aflbcled  by  women.— Xardier. 
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public  squares*  for  the  convenience  of  trade ; 
the  Persians  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
care  of  Sardis  C3rTU0  afterwards  intrusted  to 
Tabalus,  a  Persian ;  the  disposition  of  the 
Lydian  treasures  he  intrusted  to  Pactyas,  a 
Lydian :  Cyrus  himself  proceeded  to  Echatane, 
taking  Croesus  with  him.  The  lonians  he  held 
in  trifling  estimation,  compared  with  what  he 
expected  in  his  views  upon  Babylon  and  the 
Bactrians.  He  was  prepared  also  for  more 
serious  resistance  from  the  Sacians  and  Egyp- 
tians. He  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  these  expeditions  himself,  and  to 
intrust  one  of  his  officers  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Ionian  war. 

CLIV.  As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  left  8ardis, 
Pactyas  excited  the  Lydians  to  revolt.  He 
proceeded  towards  the  sea ;  and  having  all  the 
wealth  of  Sardis  at  command,  he  procured  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  prevailed  on  the 
inhabitantB  of  the  coast  to  enlist  under  his 
banners :  he  then  encamped  before  Sardis,  and 
besieged  Tabulus  in  the  citadel. 

CLV.  Intelligence  of  this  was  brought  to 
Cyrus  on  his  march ;  who  thus  addressed  Croe- 
sus on  the  subject:  ^What  will,  in  your 
opinion,  Croesus,  be  the  event  of  these  dis- 
turbances 1  The  Lydians  seem  inclined  to 
provide  sufficient  employment  for  me,  and 
trouble  for  themselves  j  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
it  will  not  be  better  to  reduce  them  altogether  to 
servitude;  I  appear  to  myself  in  the  situation 
of  a  man,  who,  destroying  the  parent,  has 
spared  the  child:  you,  who  were  in  every 
sense  the  parent  of  the  Lydians,  remain  in 
captivity ;  and  yet  I  am  surprised  that  they,  to 
whom  I  have  restored  their  city,  rebel  against 
my  power."  CriBsus,  on  hearing  these  senti- 
ments of  Cyrus,  was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Bardis.  «Sir,"  he  replied,  « your  remarks  are 
certainly  reasonable ;  but  do  not,  in  your  anger, 
destroy  an  ancient  dty,  which  cannot  justly  be 
accused  of  the  former  or  present  commotions. 
Of  its  preceding  troubles,  I  was  the  occasion ; 
the  penalty  of  which  I  suffer  in  my  own  person : 
Pactyas,  who  has  abused  your  confidence,  is 
the  author  of  the  present :  let  him,  therefore, 
be  the  object  of  your  resentment ;  but  let  the 
Lydians  be  forgiven,  who  may  easily  be  pre- 

1  Largt  public  »quare».']—l  have  roy  doubts  whether 
Herodotus  waa  not  mieiuforraed  in  this  particular. 
Xeaophnn  properly  distinguishes  the  public  square 
which  was  occupied  by  the  houses  of  the  magistrates, 
and  those  appropriated  to  the  education  of  youth,  from 
those  places  in  which  provisions  and  merchandise 
were  sold.— Zardier. 


vented  from  giving  you  trouble  or  alstrm  ber»-> 
after.  Let  their  arms  be  taken  from  them ;  let 
them  be  commanded  to  wear  tunics  under  their 
cloaks,  and  buskins  about  their  legs;  suffer 
them  to  instruct  their  children  in  dancings, 
music,  and  other  feminine  accomplislmi^  nt«  ; 
you  wiU  soon  see  ihem  lose  the  dignity  of 
manhood,*  and  be  effectually  delivered  iirom  all 
future  apprehensions  of  their  revolt*' 

CLVI.  These  suggestions  Croesus  was  in- 
duced to  make,  because  he  thought  that  even 
this  situation  would  be  better  for  his  country 
than  a  state  of  actual  servitude.  He  was  well 
assured,  that  unless  what  he  had  urged  was 
forcible,  Cyrus  would  not  be  prevailed  <m  to 
alter  his  determination.  He  reflected  also  on 
the  probability  of  the  Lydiaxui  revolting  in 
futiure,  if  they  escaped  the  present  danger,  and 
their  consequent  and  unavoidable  destruction. 
Cyrus  took  in  good  part  the  remonstrance  of 
Croesus,  with  which,  forgetting  his  rosentment, 
he  promised  to  comply.  He,  in  consequeneoy 
despatched  Mazaies  the  Mede,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  enforce  these  observances  among 
the  Lydians,  which  Cncsns  had  recommended. 
He  farther  ordered  all  those  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
who  had  been  active  in  the  Lydian  revolt, 
excepting  Pactyas,  whom  he  desired  to  be 
brought  a  prisoner  to  his  presence. 

CLVn.  These  commands  he  issued  in  his 
progress,  and  he  marched  without  delay  to 
Persia.  As  soon  as  Pactyas  was  informed  that 
an  army  was  advancing  to  oppose  him,  he  fled 
in  affright  to  Cyme.  Mazares  proceeded  in* 
stantly  to  Sardis,  with  a  small  division  of  the 
army  of  Cyrus.  When  he  heard  of  the  flight 
of  Pactyas,  his  first  step  was  to  compel  the 
Lydians  to  the  observance  of  what  Cjtub  had 
commanded.  This  proved  so  effectual  that  it 
produced  a  total  change  in  the  manners  of  the 
Lydians.  Mazares  then  despatched  messengers 
to  Cyme,  demanding  the  person  of  Pactyas : 
with  this  the  Cymeans  hesitated  to  comply, 
and  first  of  all  sent  persons  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Branchids,  for  directions  how  to  act. 


2  Lote  the  dignity  if  vnoiAood.]— These  people  be- 
came so  eflfominate,  that  the  word  ludizein  signified  to 
dance :  tlio  Romans  also  called  dances  and  panuimimes 
ludionu  and  Ittdii,  which  words  are  derived,  n^A  from 
ludua,  but  from  the  Lydians;  far  the  Latins  used  Ludus, 
Surus,  Suri,  for  Lydus,  Syrus,  and  Syria. 

Xerxes  compelled  the  Babylonians,  who  had  rev  4tad 
from  htm,  to  adopt  a  similar  conduct.  He  forbade  their 
carrying  arras,  and  obliged  them  to  learn  ilie  practice 
of  music,  to  have  in  their  cities  places  of  debauch,  and 
to  wear  long  tunics.— XarcA«r. 


CLIO. 
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oracle  wm  cyf  tile  greatest  antiquity,  and 
consulted  both  by  the  lonians  and  .^olians:  it 
19  in  the  territoriee  of  Miktiis,  beyond  the  port 
of  Panonniu.* 

CLVm.  Their  meesengera  were  directed  to 
inqaire  what  condnct,  with  respect  to  Pactyas, 
would  be  most  conformable  to  the  will  of  the 
gods.  They  were  in  answer  commended  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Persians ;  which  step,  on 
their  return,  was  about  to  be  followed.  In 
eontradiction  to  the  general  inclination,  Aris- 
todicus,  son  of  Heraclides,  a  man  exceedingly 
popular,  distmsted  the  interpretation  of  the 
oracle,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  messengers.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  a  second  message  of 
inquiry  should  be  sent  to  the  oracle ;  and  he 
himself  was  among  the  persons  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

CLIX.  On  their  arrival  at  Branchids,  Aris- 
todicns  was  the  person  who  addressed  the 
oracle,  which  he  did  thus :  «  To  avoid  a  cruel 
death  from  the  Persians,  Pactyas,  a  Lydian, 
fled  to  us  for  refuge ;  the  Persians  required  us 
to  deliver  him  into  their  hands :  much  as  we 
are  afraid  of  their  power,  we  fear  still  more  to 
withdraw  our  protection  from  a  suppliant ;  till 
we  know  your  immutable  opinion  of  such 
conduct."  He  nevertheless  received  the  same 
answer ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  deliver  up 
Pactyas.  To  give  greater  force  to  what  he  had 
said,  Aristodicus  made  a  circle  round  the  tem- 
ple, and  from  such  nests  as  were  built  on  the 
outside  he  took  the  young.  In  consequence  of 
his  doing  this,  a  voice  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  temple, 
« Impious  man!  how  darest  thou  to  injure 
those  who  have  sought  my  protection  V'  In 
answer  to  this,  Aristodicus  replied,  with  perfect 
composure,  <«  Are  you  attentive  to  those  who 
have  sought  your  protection,  and  do  you  com- 
mand us  to  abandon  those  who  have  sought 
ourst"  "Yes,"  returned  the  oracle,  <*I  do 
command  it,  that  such  impious  men  as  you^ 

3  Port  <^  Panormu».^-'lt  will  be  proper  to  remember 
here,  that  there  were  two  places  of  this  name ;  and  that 
this  must  not  be  confaunded  with  the  port  of  Fftnormus, 
is  the  vicinity  of  E{diesns.— 7*. 

4  Such  impious  men  a»  you.]— Dr.  Jortin  remarks, 
that  justice,  charity,  piety,  and  faith,  were  not  with  those 
of  ilie  middle  ages,  who  cultivated  logical  or  philoso- 
phical divinity,  what  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
meant  by  these  virtues.  Those  doctors  called  that  man 
pious  and  holy,  who  stripped  himself  to  enrich  the 
priests ;  who  built  churches  and  monasteries ;  who  nei- 
ther rejected  nor  neglected  any  thing  which  the  pope 
required  to  be  believed  and  performed.  The  remark 
applies,  ¥rith  peculiar  force  and  truth,  to  the  times  and 
circumstances  discussed  in  the  chapter  before  va.—T. 


may  perish  the  sooner,  and  that  you  may 
never  more  trouble  me  about  delivering  up 
suppliants." 

CLX.  The  Cymeans,  deliberating  on  this 
answer,  resolved  to  take  a  middle  step,  that 
they  might  neither  offend  heaven,  by  alNUidon- 
ing  one  who  had  sought  their  protection,  nor 
expose  themselves  to  the  indignation  of  Cyrus, 
by  refusing  his  request.  Pactyas,  therefore, 
was  privately  despatched  to  Mitylenc.  From 
hence  also  Mazares  demanded  him ;  and  for  a 
certain  compensation  the  inhabitants  of  Mity- 
Icne  agreed  to  deliver  him.  This,  however,  as 
the  matter  was  never  brought  to  an  issue,  I 
pretend  not  positively  to  assert  The  Cymeans, 
hearing  the  danger  of  Pactyas,  sent  a  vessel  to 
Lesbos,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Chios. 
He  here  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.' 
The  Chians  were  prevailed  on  by  the  offer  of 
Atemeus,  a  place  in  Mysia  opposite  to  Lesbos, 
to  take  him  forcibly  from  hence,  and  surrender 
him"  to  his  enemies.  The  Persians  thus  ob- 
tained the  means  of  complying  with  the  wish 
of  Cyrus,  to  have  Pactyas  delivered  alive  into 
his  hands.  Long,  however,  after  this  event, 
the  Chians  refused  to  use  any  part  of  the 
produce  of  Atsmeus  in  any  of  their  sacred 
ceremonies ;  they  appeared  to  hold  it  in  parti- 
cular detestation,  and  it  was  not  in  any  form 
introduced  in  their  temples. 

CLXI.  After  Pactyas  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Chians,  Mazares  proceeded  to  reduce  those 
to  obedience  who  had  opposed  Tabalus.  The 
Prienians  were  subdued  and  sold  for  slaves; 
the  plains  of  the  Meander,  and  the  city  of 
Magnesia,  were  given  up  for  plimder  to  the 
soldiers.  After  these  events,  Mazares  fell  a 
victim  to  a  sudden  disease. 

CLXII.  Harpagus  the  Mede  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him :  this  was  the  man  whom  Asty- 
ages  had  entertained  with  so  unnatural  a  feast, 
and  who  had  assisted  Cyrus  in  obtaining  the 
kingdom;  him  Cyrus  appointed  to  the  com- 


5  Jtfsn«rva.]— Minerva  Poliouchos,  the  protectress  of 
the  citadel.  All  citadels  were  supposed  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  this  goddess,  where  also  she  had  usually 
a  temple. 

Soon  H  Id  IlkHi%  topmott  to<*'or  tbcjf  oohm^ 
▲od  avrfal  rateh  tha  hi|^  raiadiaa  doBM. 

Poptf  IL  vL 

6  Surrender  Am.]— <}haron  the  Lampsacenian,  says 
Plutarch,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  Herodotus,  re* 
lating  this  matter  concerning  Pactyas,  charges  nehher 
the  Mitylenlans  nor  Chians  with  any  such  action. 
These  are  his  words :  <*  Pactyas,  on  hearing  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Persian  army,  fled  first  to  Miiylene,  then 
to  Chios,  and  foil  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus."— P^utercA 
on  the  maUgnUy  if  Ekroiotue, 
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mand  of  his  army.  On  his  arrival  in  Ionia,  he 
blockaded  the  different  towns,  by  throwing  up 
intrcnchments  before  them.  Phocsa  was  the 
first  city  of  Ionia  which  thus  fell  into  his  hands. 

CLXIII.  The  Phocsans  were  the  first  of  the 
Greeks  who  made  long  voyages.  The  Adriatic 
and  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  Iberia  and  Tartessus, 
were  first  of  all  explored  by  them.  Their  ves- 
sels were  not  round,  but  of  fi%  oars.  On  their 
touching  at  Tartessus,^  they  conciliated  the  fa- 
vour of  Arganthonius,"  soverdgn  of  the  place ; 
he  had  then  governed  the  Tartessians  for  the 
space  of  eighty  years,  and  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Upon  that  occa- 
sion he  formed  such  a  regard  for  the  Phocsans, 
that,  soliciting  them  to  leave  Ionia,  he  gave 
them  permission  to  choose  within  his  territories 
whatever  situation  they  might  prefer.  On  their 
refusal  of  his  offer,  and  when  he  heard  from 
them  that  the  power  of  the  Mede  was  continu- 
ally increasing,  he  supplied  them  with  money 
to  build  walls  to  their  city.  The  extent  of  the 
walls,  which  were  of  many  furlongs,  the  size 
of  the  stones,  with  the  skill  of  the  workman- 
ship, sufficiently  attest  the  donor's  liberality. 

CLXIV.  The  Phocsans  being  thus  provided 
with  wallsi  Harpagus  advanced  and  attacked 
their  city.  He  oiTered  them  terms,  and  engaged 
to  leave  them  unmolested,  if  they  would  suffer 
one  of  their  towers  to  be  demolished,  and  give 
up  some  one  edifice^  for   a   sacred  purpose. 

1  7hr/«s«tM.]— Tartessug  stood  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  river  Baetis,  which  it  funned  in  its 
passage  through  the  lake  Libystinus,  and  most  commo- 
dious, in  consequence,  it  was  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation and  trade.  This  people  gave  their  name  not  only 
to  the  island  and  river  on  which  their  city  was  built,  but 
als<)  to  the  whole  country,  which  was  called  Tartessus. 
B>)chart  informs  us,  that  Gades  and  Carteia  were  an- 
ciently called  Tartessus,  and  thinks  that  the  former 
was  built  by  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  immediately 
after  the  dispersion ;  and  the  two  latter,  long  alterwards, 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

2  Arganthoniu8.2—T\uii  Herodotus  may  not,  in  this 
Instance,  be  accused  of  falsehood,  be  it  known  that,  in 
these  our  times,  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Parr,  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifly-three. 
He  was  invited  from  his  residence  in  the  country  to 
London,  by  king  Charles,  as  a  miracle  of  longevity, 
where  he  diod,  the  change  of  air  and  of  diet  not  agreeing 
with  him.  In  all  probability,  if  he  had  stayed  at  home, 
he  might  have  lived  longer.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  he  was  tried  fur  his  life ;  ob 
vim  illatam  yiT^mi.—Palmerius, 

3  Some  one  edifice."]— ThiB  passage  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  The  commentators  understand  a  temple, 
M.  Reiske  wishes  to  make  an  addition  of  the  word 
roithre.  But  the  Persians  did  not  confine  the  deity  within 
walls.  Perhaps,  says  Wesseling,  Harpagus  was  satis- 
fied with  tlieir  consecrating  one  single  building,  in 
token  of  subjection  For  my  own  pan,  I  think  that  the 
king,  having  a  paioco  In  every  large  town  of  Uis  dumi- 


From  their  aversion  to  servitude,  the  in- 
habitants requested  a  day  to  deliberate  on  his 
proposal;  desiring  him,  in  that  interval,  to 
withdraw  his  forces.  Harpagus  avowed  him- 
self conscious  of  their  intentions,  but  granted 
their  request.  Immediately  on  his  retiring  from 
their  walls,  the  Phocsans  prepared  their  fifty- 
oared  galleys,  in  which  they  placed  their  fami- 
lies and  effects.  They  collected  also  the  statues 
and  votive  offerings  from  their  temples,  leaving 
only  paintings  and  such  works  of  iron  or  of 
stone  as  could  not  easily  be  removed.  With 
these  they  embarked,  and  directed  their  course 
to  Chios.  Thus  deserted  by  its  inhabitanta^ 
the  Persians  took  possession  of  Phocna. 

CLXV.  On  their  arrival  at  Chios,  they  made 
propositions  for  the  purchase  of  the  ^nuasss 
islands ;  not  succeeding  in  their  object,  as  the 
Chians  were  afraid  of  being  by  these  mcana 
injured  in  their  commerce,  the  Phocsans  pro- 
ceeded to  Cymus.4  In  this  place,  twenty  years 
before,  they  had,  under  some  oracular  direction, 
built  a  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Alalia.  Arganthonius,  in  the  moan  while,  had 
died,  and  the  PhocaBans,  in  their  way  to  Cymus, 
touched  at  Phoce,  where  they  put  to  death 
every  one  of  the  garrison,  which  had  been  left 
by  Harpagus  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
After  this,  they  bound  themselves  under  solemn 
curses  never  to  desert  each  other.  They  far- 
ther agreed  by  an  oath  never  to  return  to  Pho- 
csa,  till  a  red-hot  ball,  which  they  threw  into 
the  sea,  should  rise  again.  Notwithstanding 
these  engagements,  the  greater  part  of  them 
were,  during  the  voyage,  seized  with  so  tender 
and  such  affectionate  regret  for  their  ancient 
residence,  that  they  returned  to  Phoctea.  Such 
of  them  as  adhered  to  their  former  solemn  reso- 
lutions, proceeded  in  their  course  from  ^husss 
to  Cyrnus. 

CLXVI.  Here  they  settled,  lived  in  peace 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  for  the  space  of 
five  years,  and  erected  some  temples.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  their  committing  depre- 
dations on  all  their  neighbours,  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  Carthaginians  collected  a  fleet  of  sixty 
vessels  to  oppose  them.  The  Phocteans,  on 
their  part,  were  not  inactive ;  they  also  fitte4 
out  sixty  vessels,  and  advanced  to  meet  their 
adversaries  on  the  Sardinian  sea.    The  fleets 


nions,  the  building  which  Harpagus  demanded  was 
probably  intended  for  his  residence,  whenever  he  might 
happen  to  visit  Phocaea;  or  it  might  perhaps  be  intended 
fur  the  governor,  his  representative.— XrorcA^r. 
4  This  is  Corsica.— 2*. 
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"^nigigBd,  tliB  Phocstfis  oonqQccMy  bol  dbtuiMd 
'what  migfat  be  temied  a  Cedmean  Tidoiy.* 
Tbej  lost  forty  of  their  Teasels,  and  the  twenty 
«4iieh  nmaiiied  w«re  imfit  fat  all  service.  Be- 
tmnii^,  thenfi*e»  to  Alalia,  they  got  togedier 
their  ftmiliea  and  eftete,  loaded  thdj  shipe 
with  aU  that  diey  could  eany,  and,  ahandoning 
Cymuai  diispcted  their  coarse  to  RhsgiuiD. 

CLXVn.  On  board  the  Teesela  which  were 
iakea  by  tbe  enemy  were  m  nnmber  of  ptiaon- 
«»;  moat  of  whom  were  canied  on  shore,  and 
Atoned  to  death :  after  which  enormity,  it  hi^ 
pened,  that  all  ^  men,  csMle,  and  diflerent 
^nimfila  briongmg  to  Agylla,*  whidi  qipreaohed 
tSbm  qwt,  were  seised  widi  eonralsions,  and 
daforauty  of  one  kind  or  odier.  This  circnm- 
fllaoee,  and  a  wish  to  atone  for  thnr  ciime, 
induced  the  people  of  Agylla  to  oonsoh  the 
Belphie  onde.  The  Pythian  Erected  them  to 
peifuim  what  is  stUl  observed  aa  a  custom 
among  them;  they  instituted  magmiicsnt  fun»> 
ml  rites  in  honour  of  those  who  had  been  skin, 
•nd  they  introduced  in  then  honour  gymnastic 
«nd  equestrian  exercises.  8ncfa  was  the  fiite 
of  this  portion  of  the  Phocsans*  They  who 
TBtiied  to  Rhsgiuni  took  poesession  of  a  part  of 
^notria,  and  built  a  dty  called  Hyela.  To  this 
tiiey  were  persuaded  by  a  man  of  Poaidpnia,  who 
inatracted  them,  that  the  oracle  really  intended 
them  to  build  a  mausoleum  to  the  hero  Oymus, 
and  not  a  city  in  the  island  of  that  name.— Such 
is  a  history  of  the  Phocsana  of  Ionia,  n 

CLXY m.  The  fortune  of  di»  Teiana  was 
nearly  similar:  Harpagus  having  taken  their 
dty  by  blockade,  they  embarked,  and  passed 
oyer  into  Thrace;  here  they  built  Abd^ra,' 
the  foundations  of  which  were  ori|^ally  laid 

by  Timestus"  of  Olazomenie.    He  enjoyed  no 

■ 

5  Cadmean  trfcfory.J— The  origin  of  ihie  prowrb  ts 
variouslx  related.  Saida«  says,  amonnst  other  UUngs, 
that  it  becatne  a  proverb,  because  Oiidnnu^  ha^ng 
destroyed  the  dragon  which  guarded  a  finmtain  Bacred 
to  BUrs,  lived  afterwards  for  the  epace  of  eight  years 
in  servitade  to  Mars.  It  was  applied  nniversally  to 
those  whose  o8tettsil>le  superiority  was  accompanied 
with  real  disadvantage.— 7. 
,   6Thi8\ra8C«reln.Etniria. 

7  Abdera.}~-Of  this  place  many  stngularllies  are  re- 
lated by  Luclen  and  Fliny.  The  grass  of  the  country 
was  so  strong,  that  such  hones  as  eat  of  it  ran  mad. 
The  inbai^itants  Were  afflicted  with  a  fever,  which  so 
disturbed  their  imaginations,  tliat  they  fimcled  them- 
selTee  actors,  and  were,  during  the  delirhnn, -eternally 
repeating  some  verses  from  the  Andromeda  of  Euri- 
pides. It  produced,  however,  many  ftmoos  men. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Democritus,  of  Protsgoras, 
Anazarchtts,  Hecatoos,  and  others.^7'. 

8  TYmesftte.}— larcher,  oa  the  authority  of  Plutarch 
and  JBlian,  reads  TfanesiaS.  The  reading,  In  dl  the 
mannacripia  and  ediiloBS  of  Herodottifli  is  Tfrnasioa 
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advantage  firom  Us  hbomrs,  but  was  banished 
by  the  Thraeians,  though  now  venerated  by  the 
Teians  of  Abdera  as  a  herow 

CLXIX.  These  lonians  alone,  through  a 
warm  attadunent  to  liberty,  thus  abandoned 
their  native  ooontiy.  Thereat  of  these  people, 
excepting  the  Mileaiana,  met  Harpagus  in  die 
field,  and,  like  dwir  fiiends  who  had  sought 
another  residence,  fought  like  men  end  patriots. 
Upon  being  oonqnersd,  diey  continued  in  their 
several  cities,  and  submitted  to  the  wills  of  dMur 
new  mastsn.  The  Milesians,  who,  as  I  have 
before  mentUmed,  had  fooned  a  league  of  amity 
vrilh  Cyras,  lived  in  undisturbed  tranquillity. 
Thus  was  Ionia  rednced  a  second  time  to  ser- 
vitude* Awed  by  tiie  fote  of.their  covntrymen 
on  the  continent,  the  lonians  of  the  islands, 
without  any  reeistsnce,  submitted  themselves 
to  Harpagus  and  Cyrus. 

CLXX.  The  lonians,  tiums^  thusdepressed, 
did  not  omit  asaembling  at  Paniooinm,  where, 
as  I  have  been  informed.  Bias  of  Priene  gave 
them  advice  so  fiiU  of  wisdom,  that  their  com- 
pliance with  it  would  have  rendered  them  the 
happiest  of  the  Greeks.  He  recommended  them 
to  form  one  general  fleet,  to  proceed  with  this 
to  Sardinia,  and  there  erect  one  city  capable 
of  reeeiving  all  the  lonians.  Thus  they  might 
have  lived  in  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  and, 
poassasing  the  greatest  of  all  the  islands,  might 
have  been  sscure  of  the  dependeniee  of  the  rest. 
On  the  contrary,  their  continuance  in  Ionia 
rendered  every  expeolation  of  dieir  recovering 
their  independence  altogether  inqxMsible.  This, 
in  Aeir  foUen  conation,  was  the  adviee  of  Bias: 
but  before,  their  calamities,  Thales  the  Milesian, 
who  wss  in  fiict  of  Phflenician  origin,  bad 
wisely  counselled  them  to  have  one  general 
representation  of  the  lonians  at  Teos,  this 
being  a  central  situation?  of  which  the  other 
cities,  still  using  their  own  customs  and  laws,, 
might  be  considered  as  sq  many  different  trib^ 
£Kich  were  the  different  suggestions  of  these 
two  persons. 

Tlmesias  was  governor  of  Clazomene,  and  a  man  of 
great  integrity.  Envy,  which  always  persecutes  such 
characters,  ulihnately  eflfected  his  disgrace.  He  was 
for  a  time  regardless  of  its  (consequences:  but  it  at 
length  banished  hhtt  from  hi^  country.  He  wm  passing 
by  a  sshool,  before  which  the  boys^  dismissbd  ij  their 
master,  were  playing.  Tvro  ef  them  were  quarrelling 
about  a  pieoe  of  string.  **  1  wish,"  si^s  one  of  them,  *<  I 
migfat  so  dash  out  the  brains  of  Timesias.'*  Hearing 
ttiis,  he  concluded  that  if  he  was  thus  hated  by  boys, 
as  well  as  men,  the  dislike  of  his  person  must  be 
universal  indeed:  he  therelbre  voluntarily  banished 
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CLXXI.  On  the  redaction  of  Ionia,  Hatpa- 
gUB  incorporated  the  loniana  andiEoIians  with 
his  forces,  and  proceeded  against  the  Carians, 
Caunians,  and  Lydans.  The  Carians  formerly 
were  islanders,  in  subjection  to  Minos,  «nd 
called  Leleges.*^  But  I  do  not,  after  (he  strict- 
est examination,  find  that  they  ever  paid  tribute. 
They  supplied  Minos,  as  often  as  he  requested, 
with  a  number  of  vessels;  and  at  the  period  of 
his  great  prosperity  and  various  victories,  were 
distinguished  above  theii  neighbours  by  their 
ingenuity.  Three  improvements  now  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  are  imputed  to  them.  The 
Carians  wore  the  fint  who  added  crests  to  their 
helmets,  and  ornaments  to  their  shields.  They 
were  also  the  first  who  gave  the  shield  its 
handle.'  Before  their  time,  such  as  bore  shields 
had  no  other  means  of  using  them  but  by  a 
piece  of  leather  suspended  from  the  neck  over 
the  left  shoulder.  At  a  long  interval  of  time, 
the  Dorians  and  lonians  expelled  the  Carians^ 
who,  thus  driven  from  the  islands,  settled  on 
the  continent.  The  above  information  con- 
cerning the  Carians,  we  receive  from  Crete; 
they  themselves  contradict  it  altogether,  and 
afiSrm  that  they  are  original  natives  of  the 
continent,  and  had  never  but  one  name.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  they  show,  at  Mylassa,*  a 
veiy  ancient  structure,  built  in  hcmour  of  the 
Carian  Jove,  to  the  privileges  of  which  the 
Lydians  and  Mysians  are  also  admitted,  as 
being  of  the  same  origin.  According  to  their 
account,  Lydus,  Misus,  and  Cares  were  bro- 
thers ;  the  use  of  the  above  temple  is  therefore 

1  Called  Lelegea.2—Th9j  are  diaiinguished  from  the 
Lelegeg  by  Homer,  who  makes  ihem  two  dUUnct  peo- 
ple.   See  book  lOlh  of  the  Uiiui : 

Tbe  Cariakiu,  Cttoeoni,  the  Pahsgiu  hat, 
Aad  Ldtgmf  aocainp  alobf  tbs  oout 

And  here  sgBxn  I  must  censure  Mr.  Pope.  Homer 
calls  the  Pelasgi,  S'ioi,  which  strong  epithet  is  totally 
omitted  in  the  translation.  Slrabo,  in  his  12th  l)ook, 
calls  (he  LelegeS  irAavijraf,  wanderers. 

2  JU  handle.'}— li  appears  from  Homer,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  buckler  had  (wo  handles  of 
wood:  one  through  which  the  arm  ¥ras  passed;  the 
other  was  grasped  by  the  hand,  to  regulate  its  move- 
mem.  See  Iliad  8, 193.  This  particularity  is  omitted 
by  Mr.  Pope,  who  contents  himself  with  saying,  shield 
of  gold.  The  original  is,  the  shield  is  entirely  of  gold, 
handles  and  all.-rKaj»ova(  ri  cat  avri|v.— 71 

Sophocles,  therefore,  has  been  guilty  of  an  anachro- 
nism, in  giving  the  shield  of  Aiax  a  handle  of  leather.-^ 
Lardier. 

3  Jlfy^osso.]— Now  called  Molasso.  Besides  the 
temple  here  meotlonBd,  there  was  another  of  great 
antiquity,  In  honour  of  Jupiter  Osogus.  In  aftor  times,  a 
beautiful  temple  was  constructed  here,  sacred  to  Angus* 
tus  and  to  Rome.  It  is  at  the  present  day  remarkable 
for  producing  the  best  tobacco  la  Turkey.—r.    .^  ^ 


granted  to  their  descendants,  but  to  no  odier 
nation,  though  distinguished  by  the  use  of  ths 
same  language. 

CLXXn.  The  Caunians  are  in  my  oinnioa. 
the  aborigines  of  the  cofintzy,  notwithstanding- 
they  assort  themselves  to  have  come  finom 
Crete.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  decision 
on  the  subject;  but  it  is  certain,  that  either 
they  adopted  the  Carian  language,  or  tlio 
Carians  accommodated  themselves  to  thetis. 
Their  laws  and  customs  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  other  nations,  and  no  less  so  from  tha 
Carians.  Among  them  it  is  esteemed  hij^j 
meritorious  to  make  drinking  parties,  to  which 
they  resort  in  crowds,  both  men,  women,  and 
children,  according  to  their  difEerent  ages  and 
attachments.  In  earlier  times  th^  adopted  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  foreign  nations;  but 
determining  afterwards  to  have  no  deities  bufe 
those  of  their  own  country,  they  assembled 
of  all  ages  in  arms,  and  rushing  forwards^ 
brandishing  their  spears  as  in  the  act  of  pur* 
suit,  they  stopped  not  until  they  came  to  the 
motmtains  of  Calynda,  crying  aloud  that  they 
were  expelling  their  foreign  gods.^* 

CLXXin.  The  Lycians  certainly  derive  their 
origin  from  Crete.*  The  whole  of  this  island 
was  formerly  possessed  by  Barbarians;  but  a 
contest  for  the  supreme  power  arising  between 
Sarpedon  and  Minos,  tiie  sons  of  Europa,* 
Minos  prevailed,  and  expelled  Sarpedon  and 
his  adherents.  These,  in  leaving  their  countiy, 
came  to  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  called 
Milyas.     The  country  of  the  Lycians  wps  for* 

4  f\)reign  jpocb.]— The  gods  of  all  polytheists,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Hume,  are  no  betUir  than  the  elves  or 
tiairies  of  our  ancestors.  These  pretended  religionists 
acknowledge  no  being  which  corresponds  to  our  idea 
of  a  deity.  The  Chinese,  when  their  prayers  are  not 
answered,  beat  their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Lapland- 
ers are  any  laiige  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  aa 
extraordinary  shape.  The  Egyptian  mythologists,  in 
order  to  account  for  animal  worship,  said,  tiiat  ths 
gods,  pursued  by  the  violence  of  earth-born  men,  who 
were  their  enemies,  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  di^ 
guise  themselves  under  the  semblance  uf  beasts.  Noi 
even  the  immortal  gods,  said  some  German  nations  to 
Cflsear,  are  a  match  for  the  Suevi.— Irssay  on  the  Natti^ 
ral  BUtory  <f  Religion. 

5  Cre^e.}— Now  called  Gandia.  For  an  account  of  hs 
precise  circumstances,  consult  Pococke.— 7*. 

617tfrqpa.]— The  popular  story  of  Jupiter  and  Europe 
is  too  well  known  to  require  or  to  justify  any  elaborate 
discussion.  This  name,  however,  may  be  introduced 
amongst  a  thousand  others,  to  prove  how  little  it  bs- 
comes  any  person  to  speak  peremptorily,  and  with 
decision,  upon  any  of  these  more  ancient  personages. 
According  to  Lucian,  Europa  and  Astarte  were  the 
same,  and  worshippeid  with  divine  honours  in  Syria. 
She  Is  also  esteemed  the  same  with  Rhea,  the  mother 
of  the  gods.— 7. 
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meriy  called  Milyw>  and  the  MUyane  were 
aiiciently  known  by  the  name  of  SoIymL 
Here  Sarpedon  goirerned ;  his  subjects  retained 
the  names  they  brought;  and  indeed  they  are 
now,  by  their  neigfaboura,  called  Termilians.' 
Lyeos,  the  son  of  Pandion,  being  also  driven 
from  Athens  by  his  brother  ^gens,  went  to 
Sarpedon,  at  Tormile :  in  process  of  time,  the 
nation  was,  after  him,  called  Lycians.  Their 
laws  are  partly  Cretan,**  and  partly  Carian. 
They  have  one  distinction  from  which  they 
neTer  deviate,  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
they  take  their  names  from  their  mothers,*  and 
not  from  theb  &thei8.  If  any  one  is  asked 
concerning  his  family,  he  proceeds  immediately 
to  give  an  account  of  his  descent,  mentioning 
the  female  branches  only.    If  any  free  woman 


7  7Vym/ian«.]— They  an  someUnws  called  Telmiasi. 
I  belteTe  they  buth  mean  the  same  thing,  both  names 
relating  to  the  kind  of  armour  in  oso  among  them:  the 
first  denniing  the  short  sword,  or  poniard ;  the  last,  the 
qaiver  and  arrows,  for  which  the  Cretans  were  fiunous, 
and  both  which  Herodotus  appropriates  to  the  Lycians, 
in  book  the  seyenth. 

8  Partljf  Crr/on.]— The  fallowing  singular  circum- 
Slaiic«  is  related  by  MlUn.  **The  Cretans,''  says  he, 
'*are  skilful  archers.  With  their  darts  they  wound  the 
wild  goats  which  feed  npon  the  mountains.  The  goats, 
on  perceivtn?  themselves  struck,  immediately  eat  the 
herb  dietamus:  as  soon  as  they  have  tasted  it,  the  darts 
&11  from  the  wound."— 7*. 

9  FYom  their  mothen.^—They  also  called  themselves 
sons  of  The'.is :  this  probably  they  did  in  consequence 
•f  the  strange  custom  here  mentioned,  and  to  confront 
the  lilie  ridiculous  fictions  of  other  nations. 

BIoreoTcr,  over  tlie  different  companies  (ja  TV<re-crca, 
or  mMSptia)  into  which  the  Cretans  were  divided,  a  wo* 
man  presided,  liad  the  care  and  management  of  the 
whale  fiunily,  provided  lor  them,  and  at  table  distri- 
buted the  choicest  pieces  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  This  female  go- 
vernnisnt  arose  from  the  foregoing  plea^  their  pretended 
descent  from  Thetis ;  but  the  youth  under  seventeen 
were  under  the  care  of  a  master,  who  was  called  their 
father.    See  Meursius,  c.  16, 17.  Creta. 

Bellerophon  slew  a  wild  boar,  wtich  destroyed  all 
the  cattle  and  fruits  of  the  Xanthians;  but  for  his  ser- 
vices ho  received  no  compensation.  He  therefore 
prayed  to  Neptune,  and  obtained  from  him  Uiat  all  the 
fields  of  the  Xanthians  should  exhale  a  salt  dew,  and  be 
UBlversiIiy  corrupted.  This  continued  till,  regarding 
the  supplications  of  the  women,  he  prayed  a  second 
time  to  Neptune,  to  remove  this  effect  of  his  indignation 
from  them.  Hence  a  law  was  institoted  amongst  the 
Xanthians,  that  they  sh'mld  derive  their  names  from 
their  m  others,  and  not  from  their  fathers.— P/titorcA  on 
t&e  Vuiu€9  qf  Women, 

"Hm  country  of  the  Xanthians  was  In  Lycia.  If  this 
cusuim  commenced  with  the  Xanthians,  the  Lycians 
douiitless  adopted  iL  Amongst  these  people  the  Inhe- 
ritance descended  to  the  daoghlers;  the  sons  were 
ezdttded.— Z^rcher. 

No  less  singular  is  the  cdstom  which  prevails  In 
S'>nie  parts  of  this  kingdom,  called  Boi\>ugh  Englidi, 
which  ordains  that  the  youngest  son  shall  inherit  the 
esiau),  in  preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers.— 7*. 


marries  a  slave,  the  diildien  of  such  marriage 
are  reputed  free ;  but  if  a  man  who  is  a  citizen, 
and  of  authority  among  them,  marry  a  concu- 
bine, or  a  foreigner,  his  children  can  never 
attain  any  dignity  in  the  state. 

CLXXrV.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  Carians 
made  no  remaifcable  exertions,  but  afforded  an 
easy  victoiy  to  Harpagus.  The  Carians,  in- 
deed, were  not  less  pusillanimous  than  all  the 
Greeks  inhabiting  this  district ;  among  whom 
are  the  Gnidians,  a  Laoedsmonian  colony, 
whose  territories,  called  Triopinm,  extended  to 
the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  country,  except  the 
By  baasian  peninsula,  is  surrounded  with  water ; 
on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Ceramus,  and  on 
the  west  by  that  sea  which  flows  near  Syme 
and  Rhodes.  Through  this  peninsula,  which 
was  only  five  furlongs  in  extent,  the  Cnidians 
endeavoured  to  make  a  passage,  whilst  the 
forces  of  Harpagus  were  employed  against 
Ionia.  The  whole  of  this  country  lying  b^ 
yond  the  isthmus  being  their  own,  they  meant 
thus  to  reduce  it  into  the  form  of  an  island. 
Whilst  they  were  engaged  in  this  employment, 
the  labourers  were  wounded  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  particulariy  in  the  eyes,  by 
small  pieces  of  flint,  which -seemed  to  fly  about 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  justify  their 
apprehensions  that  some  supernatural  power 
had  interfered.  They  sent,  therefore,  to  make 
inquiries  at  Delphi,  what  power  it  was  which 
thus  opposed  their  efforts]  The  Pythian,^® 
according  to  their  oWn  tradition,  answered 
them  thus :  *  ^ 

Nor  build  nor  dig ;  lor  wiser  Heaven 
Had,  were  it  best,  an  island  given. 

Upon  this,  the  Cnidians  desisted  from  their 
purpose,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
suiiendeied  themselves,  without  resistance,  to 

Harpagus. 

■*    '      ...  . . 

10  The  PytAMin.]— This  answer  of  the  oracle  brings 
to  mind  an  historical  anecdote,  which  we  may  properly 
introduce  here:— The  Dutch  offered  Charles  the  Second 
of  Spain  to  make  the  Tagus  navigablb,  as  iar  as  Lisbon, 
at  their  own  expense,  provided  he  would  suffi:r  them  to 
exact,  f>r  a  cerialn  number  of  years,  a  stipulated  duty 
on  merchandise  which  should  pass  that  way.  It  was 
their  intention  to  make  the  Mansanaser  navigable  from 
Madrid  to  the  place  where  it  joins  the  Tagus.  After  a 
saga  deliberation,  the  council  of  Castile  reiurneii  this 
remarlcable  answer:  "If  it  had  pleased  God  tu  make 
these  rivers  navigable,  the  intervention  of  human  in- 
dustry would  not  have  been  necessary:  as  they  arc  not 
so  already,  it  does  not  appear  that  Providence  inionded 
them  to  be  so.  Such  an  undertaking  would  be  seem* 
ingly  to  violate  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  and  to  attempt 
the  amendment  of  these  apparent  imperfections  visible 
in  its  works."— Translated  by  Larchor,  froipi  Clarke*9 
LetUn  <m  the  SfpantMh  JNcUian. 
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CLXXT.  The  inland  conntiy  beyond  Hali- 
carnawufl  was  inhabited  by  the  Pedaaiana.  Of 
them  it  is  aflbrmed,  that  whenever  they  or  their 
neighboQiB  are  menaced  by  any  calamity,  a 
prodigiona  beard  growa  from  the  diin  of  the 
priestefls  of  Minerva.^  This,*  they  My,  haa 
happened  three  aeveral  times.  They,  having 
fortified  momit  Lida,  were  the  only  people  of 
Caria  who  discovered  any  resolution  in  op- 
posing Harpagna.  After  many  exertions  of 
bravery,  they  were  at  length  sabdned. 

GLXXVL  When  Haipagua  led  his  army 
towards  Xanthus,  the  Lycians  boldly  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and,  though  inferior  in  number, 
behaved  with  the  greatest  braveiy.  Being 
defeated,  and  pursued  into  their  city,  they  col- 
lected their  wives,  children,  and  valuable  effects 
into  the  citadel,  and  there  consumed  the  whole 
in  one  immense  fire.*  They  afterwards,  uniting 
themselves  under  the  most  solemn  curaes,  made 
a  private  sally  upon  the  enemy,  and  were  every 
man  put  to  death*  Of  those  who  now  inha- 
bit Lycia,  calling  themselves  Xanthians,  the 
whole  are  foreigners,  eighty  families  excepted : 
these'  survived  the  calamity  of  their  country, 
being  at  that  time  absent  on  -some  foreign 
expedition.  Thus  Xanthus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Harpagus;  as  also  did  Gaunus,  whose 
people  imitated,  almost  in  every  respect,  the 
example  of  the  Lycians. 

CLXXVII.  Whilst  Harpagus  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  conquest  of  the  Lower  Asia,  Cyrus 
himself  conducted  an  army  against  the  upper 

» 

4  'III 

• 

1  T%e  prie»te99  qf  HBfMrva.y^YTt  ezpreM  ourselves 
surprised  at  the  blind  credtdity  of  the  ancients :  posterity, 
in  its  turn,  will  be  astonished  at  oars,  without  being  on 
this  account  perhaps  at  ail  mora  wise.— £areA«r. 

The  liquefying  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples, 
which  by  the  majority  of  the  people  there  it  would  at  this 
day  be  thought  impiety  to  doubt.  Is  recited  in  a  very 
lively  and  entertaining  manner  by  Dr.  Moors,  and  is 
an  instance  of  credulity  no  less  striking  than  the  (me 
recorded  liy  Herodotus,  of  the  Carian  priestesses.— 7*. 

S  One  imintn»«  fir€.y-T\M  fjllowing  anecdote  from 
Hutarch  describes  a  shnilar  emotion  of  despair:— The 
Ji^nthtans  made  a  sally  in  the  night,  and  seizing  many 
of  the  enemy's  bauering  engines,  set  them  on  Are.  Being 
soon  perceived  by  the  Romans,  they  were  beaten  baclc. 
A  violent  wind  forced  the  flames  against  the  battlements 
of  the  city  with  such  viclence  that  tlie  adjoining  houses 
took  fire.  Brutus,  on  this,  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
assist  the  citizens  in  quenching  the  fire;  but  they  were 
seized  with  so  sudden  a  freuay  and  despair,  that  women 
and  children,  bond  and  free,  all  ages  and  Conditions, 
strove  to  repel  those  who  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  gadiering  whatever  combustible  matter  tliey  could, 
spread  the  Are  over  the  whole  city.  Not  only  men  and 
women,  but  even  boys  and  liule  children,  leaped  into  the 
Are ;  others  threw  themselves  from  the  waifs ;  odiers 
leU  upon  their  parents'  swords,  opening  their  breasts, 
and  desiring  to  be  slain.— 7'. 


legiona,  of  every  part  of  which  he  becams 
master.  The  particulars  of  his  victoriea  I  ahall 
omit;  expatiating  only  upon  those  which  ai» 
more  memorable  in  themselves,  and  whidi  Gyruia 
found  the  moat  difficult  to  aoeomplidiu  When 
he  had  reduced  the  whole  of  the  continent,  h* 
commenced  his  march  against  the  Asayriansu 

CLXXVIIL  The  Assyrians  are  masters  of 
many  capital  towns;  but  their  place  of  greatest 
strength  and  feme  is  Babylon,*  where,  after  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  waa  the  royal  residenoe. 
It  is  situated  on  a  lai^e  plain,  and  is  a  perfect 
square,  each  side,  by  every  approech,  is  in 
length  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs;  the 
space,  therefore,  occupied  by  the  whole  is  four 
hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.  So  extensive  ia 
the  ground  which  Babylon  occupies ;  its  interw 
nal  beauty  and  mag^nificenoe  exceed  whatever 
has  come  within  my  knowledge;  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  trench  very  wide,  deep,  and  full 
of  water :  the  wall  beyond  this  is  two  hundred 
royal  cubits*  high,  and  fifty  wide:  the  royal 
exceeds  the  common  cubit  by  three  digits. 

CLXXIX.  It  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose to  describe  the  use  to  which  the  earth  dug 
out  of  the  trench  was  converted,  as  well  as  the 
particular  manner  in  which  they  constructed  the 
wall.  The  earth  of  the  trench  was  first  of  aB 
laid  in  heaps,  and,  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  obtained,  made  into  aquare  bricks,  ana 
baked  in  a  furnace.  They  used  aa  cement  m 
composition  of  heated  bitumen,  which,  mixed 
with  the  tops  of  reeds,  wtis  placed  betwixt  every 
thirtieth  course  of  bricks.  Having  thua  lined 
the  sides  of  the  trench,  they  proceeded  to  build 
the  wall  in  the  same  maimer ;  on  the  summit 
bf  which,  and  fionting  each  other,  they  erected 
small  watch-towers  of  one  story,  leaving  a  space 
betwixt  them  through  which  a  chariot  and  four 
horsea  might  pass  and  turn.  In  the  circumie- 
rence  of  the  wall,  at  diflisrent  distances,  were  an 

^■^^^^^M^i^^^^— ^W  1 1     ■  ■■■—■■■  ■  ■Ml  .  ■    ■  -  -  ■■»^«— 

3  jBoftyJon.}— The  greatest  cities  of  Europe  give  but  a 
faint  Idea  of  that  grandeur  which  all  hisicnrianB  unani- 
mously ascribe  to  the  fiunous  city  of  Babylon.— vDutens. 

Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  Uie  beauty  of  lbs 
Clialdees'  excellency.— IImmA. 

4  CiiWto.]— It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  In  ths 
comparison  of  ancient  and  modem  measures,  nothing 
certain  has  twen  concluded.  According  to  vulgar 
computation,  a  cubit  Is  a  foot  and  a  half:  and  thus  tlia 
ancients  also  reckoned  it;  but  then  we  are  not  certainly 
agreed  about  the  length  of  their  foot.— Afan(^atfooM. 

Tlie  doubt  expressed  by  MonUaucon  appears  nnniyes. 
saiy:  these  measures,  being  talcen  from  the  proportions 
of  Uie  bruman  body,  are  more  permanent  than  any  other- 
The  fixA  of  a  moderate-sized  man,  and  the  cubit,  that  is 
the  space  from  the  end  of  tlie  fingers  to  the  elbow,  have 
always  been  asar  twelve  and  eighteen  inches  respao- 
Uvely^r. 
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Inindnd  mavjr  gates  of  hnm,*  whoM  hinges 
and  fiames  were  of  the  Mme  metaL  Within 
an  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon  is  a  dty 
called  Is;  nesjr  which  flows  s  lirer  of  the  same 
name,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Eaphrates. 
'With  the  current  of  this  river  particles  of  bitu- 
men descend  towards  Babylon,  by  the  means 
of  vrhich  its  wails  wero  constructed. 

CLXXX.  The  great  river  Euphrates,  which, 
with  its  deep  and  rapid  strsams,  rises  in  the 
Armenian  mountains,  and  pouis  itself  into  the 
Red  Sea,"  divides  Babylon  into  two  parts. 
The  walls  meet  and  form  an  angle  with  the 
river  at  each  extremity  of  the  town,  where  a 
breast-wDrk  of  burnt  bricks  begins,  and  is 
continued  along  each  bank.  The  city,  which 
abounds  in  houses  from  three  to  four  stories  in 
height,  is  regularly  divided  into  streets.  Through 
theee,  which  are  parallel,  there  are  transverse 
avenues  to  the  river,  opened  through  the  wall 
and  breast-work,  and  secured  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  little  gates  of  brass. 

CLXXXL  The  first  wafl  is  regularly  forti- 
fied ;  the  interior  one,  though  less  in  substance, 
is  of  almost  equal  strength.  Besides  these,  in 
the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  city,  there  is 
a  circular  space  surrounded  by  a  walL  In  one 
of  these  stands  the  royal  palace,  which  fills  a 
large  and  strongly  defended  space.  The  temple 
of  Jupiter  Behis'  occupies  the  other,  whose 
huge  gates  of  brass  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  a 
square  building,  each  side  of  which  is  of  the 
koigth  of  two  furlongs.  In  the  midst  a  tower 
rises,  €i  the  solid  depth  and  height  of  one  fur- 
long; upon  which,  resting  as  a  base,  seven 
otber  turrets  are  built  in  regular  suocession. 
The  ascent  is  on  the  outside,  which,  winding 
from  the  ground,  is  continued  to  the  highest 

B  CkUet  tf  6raM.>-Thiis  tfahh  the  Lord  to  bis 
anof Btod,  to  Cyrus :  I  will  go  bofiire  thaa ;  I  will  brsak 
in  pieces  the  gales  of  brass.— iniMiA. 

^Rtd  £bo.]— The  original  ErTtbrean  or  Bad  Sea  was 
that  port  of  the  Indian  ocean  which  forms  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia;  tfa»  Persian  and  Arabian  gulls  being  only 
braaciiefl  of  it.— 7*. 

7  TeH^  if  Jupiter  Btbu.y-lX,  is  necessary  to  have 
in  miod  tliatthe  temples  of  the  ancienta  were  essentially 
diflerent  from  our  churches.  A  large  space  was  inclosed 
by  walls,  in  which  were  courts,  a  grove,  pieces  of  water, 
aparuoenta  sometimea  for  the  priests;  and,  lastly,  the 
temple,  properly  so  called,  and  where  most  frequently 
k  WIS  permitted  the  priests  alone  to  enter.  The  whole 
inclosure  was  named  tq  I«p«if :  the  temple,  properly  so 
called,  or  the  residence  of  the  deity,  was  called  vse(, 
(naoa^  or  the  cell.  It  is  obvious  that  this  last  is  the 
place  puticularly  alluded  xa.—Lanhtr. 

Bell  or  Belus  was  a  title  bestowed  upon  many  persons. 
It  mM  particularly  given  to  Nimrod,  who  bulU  the  city 
of  Babel  or  Babylon^— j^ryoa/. 


tower;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  atruciure 
there  is  a  convenient  resting  place.  In  the 
last  tower  is  a  large  chapel,  in  which  is  placed 
a  couch  magiiificently  adorned,  and  near  it  a 
table  of  solid  gold ;  but  there  is  no  statue  in 
the  place.  No  man  is  sufifered  to  sleep  here; 
but  the  apartment  is  occupied  by  a  female, 
whom  the  Chaldsan  priests^  afiirm  that  their 
deity  selects  from  the  whole  nation  as  the  object 
of  his  pleasures. 

CLXXXII.  They  themselves  have  a  tradi* 
tion,  which  cannot  easily  obtain  credit,  that  their 
deity  enters  this  templ^,  and  reposes  by  night 
on  this  couch.  A  similar  assertion  is  also  made 
by  the  Egyptians  of  Thebes ;  for,  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  temple  of  the  Thebean  Jupiter,  a 
woman  in  like  manner  sleeps.  Of  these  two 
women,  it  is  presumed  that  neither  of  them 
have  any  communication  vrith  the  other  sex. 
In  which  predicament  the  priestess  of  the  tem- 
ple of  PatanB  in  Lycia  is  also  placed.  Here  is 
no  regular  oracle  ;>  but  whenever  a  divine  com- 
munication is  expected,  the  priestess  is  obliged 
to  pass  the  preceding  night  in  the  temple. 

CLXaJlui.  In  this  temple  there  is  also  a 
small  chapel,  lower  in  the  building,  which 
contains  a  figure  of  Jupiter  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  a  large  table  before  him ;  these,  with  the 
base  of  the  table,  and  the  seat  of  the  throne,  are 
all  of  the  purest  gold,  and  are  estimated  by  the 
Chaldieans  to  be  worth  eight  hundred  talents. 
On  the  outside  of  this  chapel  there  are  two 
altars ;  one  is  of  gold,  the  other  is  of  immense 
size,  and  appropriated  to  the  sacrifice  of  full- 
grown  animals :  those  only  which  have  not  left 
their  dams  may  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  gold. 
Upon  the  larger  altar,  at  the  time  of  the  anni- 
versary festival  in  honour  of  their  god,  the 
Chaldtsans  regularly  consume  incense  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  talents.  There  was 
formerly  in  this  temple  a  statue  of  solid  gold, 
twelve  cubits  high;  this,  however,  I  mention 
from  the  information  of  the  ChaldflMuis,  and 
not  from  my  own  knowledge.  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes^o  endeavoured,  by  sinister  meens» 

8  ChdUlaan  jrfesto.J^Belus  came  originally  from 
EgypL  He  went,  accompanied  by  other  Egyptians,  to 
Babylon :  there  he  estaUished  priests :  these  are  the 
personages  called  by  the  Babylonians  Chaldaeans.  The 
Chaldaans  carried  to  Babylon  the  science  of  astrolofy, 
which  they  learned  from  the  Egyptian  priests.— Zrfircfter. 

^Regular  orac2«.]— According  to  Servius,  Apollo  com. 
municated  his  oracles  at  Fataro  during  the  six  winUr 
months,  at  Delos  in  the  six  months  of  summer.— ZorcAer. 

10  Dariu9tfuaifnofHjfaicupt$.2-'Tbc  only  Babylonish 
and  Persian  princes  found  in  the  Bible,  are  Nebuchad* 
nsssar.  Evil  Msrodad^  Belshassari  Ahasusnis^  fiarhis 
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to  get  possession  of  this,  not  daring  openly  to 
take  it ;  but  his  son  Xerxes  afterwards  seized 
it,  putting  the  priest  to  death  who  attempted  to 
prevent  its  removal.  The  temple,  besides  those 
ornaments  which  I  have  described,  contains 
many  offerings  of  individuals. 

CLXXXIV.  Among  the  various  sovereigns 
of  Babylon,  who  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
its  walls,  and  the  decoration  of  its  temples,  and 
of  whom  I  shall  make  mention  when  I  treat  of 
the  Assyrians,  there  were  two  females;  the 
former  of  these  was  named  Seiniramis,*  who 
preceded  the  other  by  an  interval  of  five  gene- 
rations. This  queen  raised  certain  mounds, 
which  are  indeed  admirable  works:  till  then 
the  whole  plain  was  subject  to  violent  inunda- 
tions from  the  river. 

CLXXXV.  The  other  queen  was  called 
Nitocris ;  she  being  a  woman  of  superior  un- 
derstanding, not  only  left  many  permanent 
works,  which  I  shall  hereafler  describe,  but 
also  having  observed  the  increasing  power  and 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  Medes,  and  that  Nine- 
veh, with  other  cities,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  their 
ambition,  put  her  dominions  in  the  strongest 
posture  of  defence.  To  effect  this,  she  sunk  a 
number  of  canals  above  Babylon,  which  by 
their  disposition  rendered  the  Euphrates,  which 
before  flowed  to  the  sea  in  an  almost  even  line, 
so  complicated  by  its  windings,  that  in  its 
passage  to  Babylon  it  arrives  three  times  at 
Ardericca,  an  Assyrian  village:  and  to  this 
hour  they  who  wish  to  go  from  the  sea  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon,  are  compelled  to  touch 
at  Ardericca  three  times  on  three  different  days. 
The  banks  also,  which  she  raised  to  restrain 
the  river  on  each  side,  are  really  wondexiul, 
from  their  enormous  height  and  substance.   At 

the  Mede,  Coresh,  and  Darius  the  Persian ;  Artaxerxes 
also  is  mentioned  in  Nehemiah.  Atiasuenu  has  twen 
the  subject  of  much  elTmological  investigation.  Sir 
Isaac  Nevfton,  by  inadvenencj,  makes  him  Ln  one 
place  to  be  Cyaxares ;  in  another,  Xerxes.  Archbishop 
Usher  supposes  him  to  be  Darius  Hysiaapes ;  Scaligor,, 
Xerxes;  Josephufl,the  Septuagint;  and  Dr. Hyde,  Arta> 
xerxes  Loiigimanus.— iUc/iordson. 

1  Setniramis.^—li  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  the 
iiiflereni  opinions  of  authors  about  the  time  when  Semi- 
ramia  is  supposed  to  have  lived. 

Tan. 

According  to  Syncellns,  she  lived  before  Christ  2177 
Petavius  makes  the  term       ....     2060 

Helvicus 2248 

Eusebius 1991 

Mr.  Jackson 1964 

Archbishop  Usher  .       .       .       .     121S 

Philo  Biblius,  from  Sanchoniathon,  about         1200 

Herodotus  about 713 

What  credit  can  be  given  to  the  history  of  a  person,  the 
thne  of  whose  life  cannot  be  ascertained  within  1635 
fears  I^Bryant. 


a  considerable  distance  above  Babylon,  tiindn^ 
aside  a  little  from  the  stream,  she  ordered  an 
immense  lake  to  be  dug,  sinking  it  till  ihey 
came  to  the  water :  its  circumference  was  no 
less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  furlonssu 
The  earth  of  this  was  applied  to  the  embank- 
ments of  the  river;  and  the  sides  of  the  trencli 
or  lake  were  strengthened  and  lined  with  sUmea, 
brought  thither  for  that  purpose.  She  had  in 
view  by  these  works,  first  of  all  to  break  the 
violence  of  the  current  by  the  number  of  cir- 
cumflexions,  and  also  to  render  the  navigation 
to  Babylon  as  difficult  and  tedious  as  possible. 
These  things  were  done  in  that  part  of  her 
dominions  which  was  most  accessible  to  the 
Medes ;  and  with  the  ferther  view  of  keeping 
them  in  ignorance  of  her  affidrs,  by  giving  them 
no  commercial  encouragement 

GLXXXVI.  Having  rendered  both  of  these 
works  strong  and  secure,  she  proceeded  to 
execute  the  following  project  The  city,  bein^^ 
divided  by  the  river  into  two  distinct  paitSy 
whoever  wanted  to  go  firom  one  side'  to  the 
other  was  obliged,  in  the  time  of  the  former 
kings,  to  pass  the  water  in  a  boat  For  this, 
which  was  a  matter  of  general  inconvenience, 
she  provided  this  remedy,  and  the  immense  lake, 
which  she  had  before  sunk,  became  the  farther 
means  of  extending  her  frmne: — Having  pro- 
cured a  number  of  large  stones,  she  changed 
the  course  of  the  river,  directing  it  into  the 
canal  prepared  for  its  reception.  When  this 
was  full,  the  natural  bed  of  the  river  became 
dry,  and  the  embankments  on  each  side,  near 
those  smaller  gates  which  led  to  the  water,  were 
lined  with  bricks  hardened  by  fire,  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  wall.  She  afterwards,  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  with  the  stones  above  mentioned, 
strongly  compacted  with  iron  and  with  lead, 
erected  a  bridge;'  over  this  the  inhabitants 


2  A  6ruf^e.]— Diodorus  Siculus  represents  this  bridge 
as  five  liirlonge  in  length ;  but  as  Strabo  assures  as  that 
the  Euphrates  was  no  more  than  one  fiirlong  wide, 
RoUin  is  of  opinion  that  the  bridge  could  not  be  so  long 
as  Diodonis  describes  it.  Although  the  Euphrates  was, 
generally  speaking,  no  more  than  one  furlong  in  breadth, 
at  the  time  of  a  flood  it  vras  probably  more;  and,  doubt, 
less,  the  lei^h  of  the  bridge  was  proportioned  to  the  e:&> 
tremest  possible  width  of  the  river.  This  circumstance 
M.  Rollin  does  not  seem  to  have  considered.  The  Man- 
sanares,  which  washes  one  of  the  extremities  of  Madrid, 
is  but  a  small  stream;  but  as,  in  the  time  of  a  flood,  it 
spreads  itself  over  the  neighbouring  fields,  Philip  the 
Second  built  a  bridge  eleven  hundred  feet  long.  The 
bridge  of  Semlramis,  its  length  alone  excepted,  must 
have  been  very  inferior  to  these  of  oars.  It  consisted  only 
uf  large  masses  of  stone,  piled  upon  each  other  at  regular 
distances,  without  arches;  they  were  made.to  conununi- 
cate  by  pieces  of  wood  throws  over  each  pile^— XarcA«r. 
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passed  in  the  daytime  by  a  square  platfonn, 
which  was  removQd  in  the  evening  to  prevent 
sets  of  mntnal  depredation.  When  the  above 
canal  was  thoroughly  filled  with  water,  and  the 
bridge  completely  finished  and  adorned,  the 
Enphiates  was  soflfered  to  return  to  its  original 
bed ;  thus  both  the  canal  and  the  bridge  were 
confessedly  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  public 

CLXXXVII.  The  above  queen  was  also 
celebrated  for  another  instance  of  ingenuity : 
Ae  caused  her  tomb>  to  be  erected  over  one  of 
the  principal  gates  of  the  city,  and  so  situated 
as  to  be  obvious  to  umversal  inspection:  it  was 
thus  inscribed :  «If  any  of  the  sovereigns,  my 
sacoessors,  diaU  be  in  extreme  want  of  money, 
let  him  open  my  tomb,  and  take  what  money 
he  may  think  proper ;  if  his  necessity  be  not 
great,  let  him  forbear;  the  experiment  will 
perhaps  be  dangerous."  The  tomb  remained 
without  injury  till  the  time  and  reign  of  Darius. 
He  was  equally  offended  at  the  gate^s  being 
rendered  useless^  and  that  the  invitation  thus 
held  out  to  become  afiluent  should  have  been  so 
long  neglected.  The  gate,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
was  of  no  use,  from  the  general  aversion  to  pass 
through  a  place  over  which  a  dead  body  was 
hid.  Darius  opened  the  tomb ;  but  instead  of 
finding  riches,  he  saw  only  the  dead  body,  with 
a  label  of  this  import :  **  If  your  avarice  had 
not  been  equally  base  and  insatiable,  you 
would  not  have  intruded  on  the  repose  of  the 
dead."  —  Such  are  the  tradidons  concerning 
this  queen. 

CLXXXVni.  Against  her  son  Labynitus, 
who,  with  the  name  of  his  fiither,  enjoyed  the 
empire  of  Assyria,  Cyrus  conducted  his  army. 
The  great  king,^  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  is 
provided  from  home  with  cattle,  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  his  table.    There  is  also  carried 


3  Bar  tofiid.}— Niu^cris,  In  this  Instance,  deviated 
from  the  customs  of  her  country.  The  AMTrians,  to 
Hregcnre  the  bodies  of  their  dead  the  longer  from  putre- 
laction,  covered  them  with  honey:  the  Romans  did  the 
same.  As  to  their  funeral  rites,  the  Assyrians  in  all 
respects  imitated  the  Egyptians.— -7*. 

It  appears  from  Plutarch,  that  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and 
of  many  of  the  princes  of  the  east,  were  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  cities-^Bryon/. 

4  Crrmi  *»n^.]— This  was  the  title  by  which  the 
Greeks  always  distinguished  the  monarchs  of  Persia. 
The  emperor  of  Constantinople  is  at  the  present  day 
called  the  grand  signfor.— LarcAer. 

Lofty  titles  have  always  been,  and  siUl  continue  to 
be,  conferred  upon  the  oriental  princes :— Thus  saith 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  The  Lord  Qod  of  heaven  hath 
given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.— JE7jrra  i.  2. 

For  I  never  hurt  any  that  was  willing  to  serve  Nabu* 
diodooosor,  kiotg  of  all  the  9sa\h.—Judiih  xi.  I, 


with  him  water  of  the  river  Choaspes,^  which 
flows  near  Busa;  for  the  king  drinks  of  no 
other;  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  attended  by  a 
number  of  four  wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by 
mules,  in  which  the  water  of  Choaspes,  being 
first  boiled,  is  disposed  in  vessels  of.  silver. 

CLXXXIX.  Cyrus,  in  his  march  to  Baby- 
lon, arrived  at  the  river  Gyndes,  which,  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Matiene,  and  passing  through 
the  country  of  the  Dameans,  loses  itself  in  the 
Tigris;  and  this,  after  flowing  by  Opis,  is 
finally  discharged  into  the  Red  Sea.  Whilst 
Gyrus  was  endeavouring  to  pass  this  river, 
which  could  not  be  performed  without  boats, 
one  of  the  white  consecrated  horses,  boldly 
entering  the  stream,  in  his  attempts  to  cross  it, 
was  borne  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  currsnt, 
and  totally  lost     Cym^  exasperated*  by  the 

5  CAcKUpet.]— 

TlnrB  ftm,  by  CnBUptv  ainlwiy  ilnuD, 
Ttedrlok  cT  bom  bat  kiagi. 

ifiUon^  AmMttw  BwsiMri,  b.  U. 


Upon  the  above  passage  of  Milton,  Jortin  remarks, 
"  If  we  examine  the  assertion  of  Milton,  as  an  historical 
problem,  whether  the  kings  of  Persia  alone  drank  of 
Choaspes,  we  shall  find  great  reason  to  determine  tn 
the  negative.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  TibuUus,  Ausonius, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Aristides,  Plutarch,  Pliny  the  elder, 
AthensBus,  Dlonysius  Periegetes,  and  Eustathius,  have 
mentioned  Choaspes,  or  Eulasus,  as  the  drink  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  or  Partbia,  and  have  called  ii  fiavtXucov 
idupt  regia  lympha ;  but  none  have  said  they  alone 
drank  of  it.  I  say  Choaspes,  or  Eulasus,  because  some 
make  them  the  same,  others  make  them  different  rivers.'' 

iElian  relates  that  Xerxes,  during  his  march,  came  to  a 
desert  place,  and  was  exceedingly  thirsty ;  his  attendants 
with  his  ba^age  were  at  some  distance ;  proclamation 
was  made,  that  whoever  had  any  of  the  water  of  Choas- 
pes should  produce  It  for  the  use  of  the  king.  One  person 
was  found  who  possessed  a  small  quantity,  but  it  was 
quite  putrid :  Xerxes,  however,  drank  it,  and  considered 
the  person  who  supplied  It  as  his  friend  and  bene&ctor, 
as  he  must  otherwise  have  perished  with  thirst.— 7*. 

Mention  is  made,  continues  Jortin,  by  Agaihocles,  of 
a  certain  water  which  none  but  Perskin  kings  might 
drink ;  and  if  any  other  writers  mention  it,  they  take 
it  from  Ai^thocles.  We  findj  in  Athenasus,  Agathocles 
says,  that  there  is  in  Persia  a  water  called  Golden ;  that 
it  consists  of  seventy  streams ;  that  none  drink  of  Ic 
except  the  king  and  Ms  eldest  son ;  and  that  if  any 
other  person  does,  death  is  the  punishment. 

It  appears  not  that  the  golden  water,  and  the  water 
of  Choaspes,  were  the  same.  It  may  be  granted,  and  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  king  alone  drank  of 
that  water  of  Choaspes  which  was  tx>iled  and  barrelled 
up  for  his  use  in  his  military  expeditions.    ' 

Jortin  concludes  by  sa3ring,  that  Milton,  by  bis  calling 
it  Amber  Stream,  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  golden 
water  of  Agathocles.  To  me  this  does  not  seem  likely. 
I  think  Milton  would  not  have  scrupled  to  have  called 
it  at  once  Qolden  Stream,  if  he  had  thought  of  the  pas- 
sage from  Athennus,  before  quoted. 

6  Cyn<«,e»up«ra^]— This  portrait  of  Cyrus  seems 
to  me  a  little  overcharged.  The  hatro^hich  the  Greeks 
bore  the  Persians  is  sufficiently  known.  The  motive 
with  Cyrus  for  thus  treating  the  Gyndes  could  not  bs 
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accident,  made  a  tow  that  he  would  lender  this 
stream  so  veiy  ixuigmficant,  that  women  diould 
hereafter  be  able  to  crooa  it  without  ao  mudi  as 
wetting  their  knees.  He  accordingly  suspended 
his  designs  upon  Babylon,  and  divided  his  forces 
into  two  parts:  he  then  madted  out  with  a 
-  line,  on  each  side  the  river,  one  hundred  and 
ei^ty  tranches ;  these  were  dug  according  to  his 
orders,  and  so  great  a  number  of  men  were 
employed  that  he  accomplished  his  purpose, 
'but  he  thus  wasted  the  whole  of  that  summer. 

CXC.  Cyrus,  having  thus  satisfied  his  re- 
sentment with  respect  to  the  Gyndes,  on  the 
approach  of  spring  prepared  to  march  towards 
Bi^ylon.  The  Babylonians  awaited  him  in 
arms.  As  he  advanced,  they  met  him,  and 
gave  him  battle;  but  were  defeated,  and  chased 
into  the  town.  The  inhabitants  were  well 
acquainted  vnth  the  restless  and  ambitious 
temper  of  Cyrus,  and  had  guarded  against  this 
event,  by  collecting  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries sufficient  for  many  years'  support,  which 
induced  them  to  regard  a  siege  as  a  matter  of  but 
small  importance ;  and  Cym^  after  much  time 
lost,  vrithout  having  made  the  smallest  progress, 
was  reduced  to  great  perplexity. 

CXCI.  Whilst  in  this  state  of  anxiety,  he 
adopted  the  following  expedient,  either  from  the 
suggestionB  of  others,  or  from  the  deliberation  of 
his  own  judgment :— He  placed  one  detachment 
of  his  forces  where  the  river  first  enters  the 
city,  and  another  where  it  leaves  it,  directing 
them  to  enter  the  channel  and  attack  the  tovm 
whenever  a  passage  could  be  effected.  After 
this  disposition  of  his  men,  he  withdrew  with 
the  less  e£G3Ctive  of  his  troops  to  the  marshy 
ground  which  we  have  before  described.  Here 
he  pursued  in  every  respect  the  example  of  the 
Babylonian  princess;  he  pierced  the  bank,  and 
introduced  the  river  into  the  lake,  by  which 
means  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  became  suffi- 
ciently shallow  for  the  object  in  view.  The 
Persians,  in  their  stations,  watched  the  proper 
opportunity;  and  when  the  stream  had  so  fiur 
retired  as  not  to  be  higher  than  their  thighs, 
they  entered  Babylon  vrithout  difficulty.  If  the 
besieged  had  either  been  aware  of  the  designs  of 
Cyrus,  or  had  discovered  the  project  before  its 
actual  accomplishment,  they  might  have  effected 


sach  as  is  here  described.  That  which  happened  to 
the  sacred  horse  might  make  him  apprehend  a  similar 
fate  for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  compel  him  to  divert 
the  river  into  a  great  nmnber  of  canals  to  render  it 
fordable.  A  similar  example  occurs  in  a  preceding 
chapter.— 'Loreler. 


the  total  destruction  of  these  troops.  Tliey 
had  only  to  secure  the  Uttle  gatea  which  led  to 
the  river,  and  to  have  manned  the  embankmeiita 
on  either  side,  and  they  mi^t  have  encloaed 
the  PersianB  in  a  net  irom  which  they  ooulii 
never  have  escaped:  as  it  happened,  they  wore 
taken  by  surprise ;  and  such  is  the  extent  oi 
the  city,  that,  as  the  inhabitants  timmnrives 
affirm,  they  who  lived  in  the  extremities  were 
made  prisoners,  before  any  alarm  was  cnnma- 
nicated^  to  the  centre  of  the  place.  It  was  n 
day  of  festivity  among  them,  and  wfailat  the 
dtizens  were  engaged  in  dance  and  merriment, 
Babylon  was,  for  Ae  first  time,  thus  taken. 

CXCn.  The  following  exists,  amongst  many 
other  proofii  which  I  shall  hereafkar  produce, 
of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Babylon.  In- 
dependent of  those  sttbsidtes  which  are  paid 
monthly  to  the  Persian  monnch,  the  whole  of 
his  dominions  are  obliged,  throughout  the  year, 
to  provide  subsistenoe  for  him  and  for  his  army. 
Ballon  alone  raises  a  supply  for  four  months^ 
eight  being  proportioned  to  all  the  rest  of  Airia; 
so  that  the  resources  of  this  region  are  consi- 
dered as  adequate  to  a  third  part  of  Asia.  The 
government  also  of  this  country,  which  the 
Persians  call  a  satrapy,  is  deemed  by  much  the 
noblest  in  the  empire.'  When  Tritantadunea, 
son  of  Artabaxus,  was  appointed  to  this  princi- 
pality by  the  king,  he  received  eveiy  day  an 
artaby  of  silver.  The  artaby  is  a  Penuaa 
measure,  which  exceeds  the  AtUc  medimnus 
by  about  three  chsnices.  Besides  his  hones 
for  militaiy  service,  this  province  maintained 
for  the  sovereign's  use  a  stud  of  eight  hundred 
stallions  and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  one  horse 
being  allotted  to  twenty  mares.  He  had,  more- 
over, so  immense  a  number  of  Indian  dogs,* 


1  Anjf  alarm  vom  eommunieaUd.2—Tbey  who  nere  ia 
the  citadel  did  not  Icnow  of  the  capture  of  the  place  till 
the  break  of  day ;  which  Is  not  at  all  improbable :  bat  it 
exceeds  belief;  what  Aristotle  aflirms,  that  even  on  the 
third  day  it  was  not  known.  In  some  qoaiters  of  the 
town,  that  Babylon  was  taken.— ZorcAer. 

2  The  description  of  Assyria,  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  Is 
(umished  by  Herodottis,  who  sametimaa  writes  lor 
children  and  sometimes  lor  philosophers.  It  Is  given 
also  by  Slrabo  and  Ammlanus.  TfaA  most  ueefid  of  tlie 
modem  travellers  are  Tavemier,  Otter,  and  Niebuhr ; 
yet  I  must  regret,  adds  the  historian,  that  tlie  Trak 
Arabi  of  Abulfeda  lias  never  been  translated. 

3  Indian  do^.]-— These  were  very  celebrated.  The 
ancients,  In  general,  believed  them  to  be  produced  frooi 
a  bitch  and  a  tiger.  The  Indians  pretend,  says  Pliny, 
that  the  bitches  are  lined  by  tigers;  and  lor  this  reason, 
when  they  are  at  heat,  they  confine  them  ia  some  pari 
of  the  forests.  *  The  first  and  second  race  they  deem  to 
be  remarkably  fierce ;  tliey  bring  up  also  the  third.— 
Larcfur, 
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dial  finir  great  towns  in  lihe  yieinity  of  Baby* 
Ion  weie  ezonpted  from  all  other  tax  but  tliat 

tftf  mjitnfaiining  tbeiD. 

CXCnL  The  AMyriane  haTe  bat  little  rain ; 

the  landi,  however,  are  fectUued,  and  the  fruits 

of  the  eoiih  nouruhed  by  means  of  the  river. 

This  does  not,^  like  the  Egyptian  Nile,  enrich 

the  ooontiy  by  overflowing  its  banks,  but  is 

dispened  by  manual  labour  or  by  hydraulic 

engines.    The  Babylonian  district,  tike  Egypt, 

is  inteisected  by  a  number  of  canals,*  the 

largest  of  which,  continued  with  a  south-east 

oourse  from  the  Euphrates  to  that  part  of  the 

Tigris  whsare  Nineveh  stands,  is  capable  of 

receiving  vessels  of  burden.    Of  all  countries 

whi4^  have  come  within  my  observation,  this 

is  fiir  the  most  fruitful  in  com.    Fruit  trees, 

such  as  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  they  do 

not  even  attempt  to  cultivate ;  but  the  soil  is 

so  particularly  well  adapted  for  com,  that  it 

never  produces  less  than  two  hundred  fold :  in 

seasons  which   are  remarkably  fiivourable,  it 

will  sometimes  rise  to  three  hundred.    The  ear 

of  their  wheat  as  well  as  barley  is  four  digits  in 

size.  The  immense  height  to  which  millet  and 

sesamum'  will  grow,  although  I  have  witnessed 

it  myself  I  know  not  how  to  mention.    I  am 

well  aware  that  they  who  have  not  visited  this 

country  will  deem  whatever  I  may  say  on  the 

subject  a  violation  of  probability.    They  have 

no  oil  but  what  they  extract  from  the  sesamum. 

The  palm'  is  a  vexy  common  plant  in  this 

■  ■"■  ■  1  • '       ' "  ■       ' 

4  7U*  doet  noij  ^e.]— The  Euphrates  occasionally 
overflows  its  banks;  but  Its  inundations  do  not,  like 
those  of  the  Nile,  communicate  fertility.  The  streams 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  do  not,  says  Pliny,  leave 
behind  them  the  mud  which  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.— 
Larcher. 

5  Number  cf  canala.}— The  uses  of  these  artificial 
eafkals  vmre  various  and  important:  they  served  to 
dischuge  the  superfluous  waters  from  one  river  into  the 
other,  at  the  season  of  their  respective  inundations ;  sub- 
dividingihemselves  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches, 
Ihsy  refreshed  the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency 
c(  rain.  They  bcilitatad  the  intercourse  of  peace  and 
commerce:  and,  as  the  dams  could  be  speedily  broken 
down,  they  armed  the  despair  of  the  Assyrians  with  the 
means  of  opposing  a  sudden  deluge  to  the  progress  of 
an  invading  axmy. —GiMtcn. 

6  Setamum.y-Ot  this  plant  there  are  three  species ; 
the  Orientale,  the  Indicum,  and  the  TrUelictum:  it  is 
the  first  which  is  here  meant.  It  is  an  annual  herba- 
ceous plant;  its  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and  not 
nnlike  the  fozglora ;  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Levant  as  a 
pulse,  and  indeed  in  all  the  eastern  countries :  it  has  of 
late  years  been  introduced  into  Carolina,  and  with  suc- 
cess ;  an  oil  is  expressed  from  its  seed :  it  is  the  seed 
which  is  eaten;  they  are  first  parched  over  the  fire,  and 
than  Slewed,  with  other  ingredients,  in  water.— 7*. 

7  Tfte  jMilm.]— The  learned  Kasmpfer,  as  a  botanist, 
SB  antiquary,  and  a  traveller,  has  ezhattsied  ths  wlMrie 
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country,  and  generafiy  fruitful:  this  they  cuiti* 
vate  like  fig-trses,  and  it  produces  them  bread, 
wine,  and  honey.  The  process"  observed  is 
this:  they  ftsten  the  fruit  of  that  which  the 
Greeks  term  the  male  tree,  to  the  one  which 
produces  the  date;  by  this  means,  the  worm 
which  is  contained  in  the  former,  entering  the 
firuit,  ripens,  and  prevents  it  from  dropping 
immaturely.  The  male  pahns  bear  insects  in 
their  fiuit,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wild  fig- 
trees. 

GXCrV.  Of  all  that  I  saw  in  this  country, 
next  to  Babylon  itself,  what  to  me  appeared 
the  greatest  curiosity,  were  the  boats.  These, 
which  are  used  by  ^ose  who  come  to  the  city, 
are  of  a  circular  form,  and  made  of  skins.* 
They  are  constrocted  in  Armenia,  in  the  parts 
above  Assyria,  where  the  sides  of  the  vessels, 
being  fonned  of  willow,**^  are  covered  externally 
with  skins,  and  having  no  distinction  of  head  or 
stem,  are  modelled  into  the  shape  of  a  shield. 
Lining  the  bottoms  of  these  boats  with  reeds, 
they  take  on  board  their  merchandise,  and  thus 
commit  themselves  to  the  stream.  The  prin- 
cipal article  cf  their  commerce  is  palm  wine, 
which  they  cany  in  casks.  The  boats  have 
two  oars,  one  man  to  each;  one  pulls  to' him, 

subject  of  palm4rees.  The  diligent  natives,  adds  Mr. 
Gibbon,  celebrated,  ehher  in  verse  or  prose,  the  thres 
hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit  were  skil- 
fully applied. 

8  TTm  process.]- Upon  this  subject  the  learned  and 
industrious  Larcher  has  exhausted  no  less  than  ten 
pages.  The  ancients  whom  he  cites  are  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  and  Pliny :  the  moderns  are  Pontedera, 
and  Tournefort,  which  last  he  quotes  at  considerable 
length.  The  Arocenitates  Exoticse  of  Ksempfer,  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded,  will  fully  satisfy  whoever  wishes 
to  be  more  minutely  informed  on  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting  subjecu  which  the  science  of  natural 
history  involves.— 7*. 

9  TJu  hoats-^made  qf  sA»n«.]— See  the  scholiast  to 
Apollonius  Rhodhis,  book  ii.  verse  168,  where  we  are 
told  that  anciently  Ul  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coasts, 
made  their  rafts  and  boats  of  passage  from  the  skins  of 
beasts. 

10  F\jmud  qfwillowt  ^c.}— 

Tlw  baKfing  willow  into  buto  OwytwhM^ 
Then  line  the  work  with  ikiH  of  lUoghtarM  kine  { 
Such  m  the  ttrnta  VeaoUan  flihen  know, 
Wbera  in  dall  manba  tUndt  the  wttliog  To. 
On  mch  to  net^iboariiv  Gnal,  allured  by  gain, 
Tlw  noUcr  Britoa  enm  tto  •wdling  main. 
likn  Una,  wbmfroilftil  Egjpt  lia  aflont, 
Tte  HonphiaB  aitM  bttilda  hia  ready  boat 


The  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  never  ascended 
above  Babylon.— GVMon. 

I  have  been  inlbrmed,  that  a  kind  of  canoe,  made  la 
a  similar  ibrm,  and  precisely  of  the  same  materials,  Is 
now  in  use  in  Monroonthehlre  and  other  parts  of  Wales, 
and  called  a  corricle.— 7*. 
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ibe  other  pushes  from  him.  These  boats  an 
of  very  difierent  dimensions;  some  of  them  are 
so  large  as  to  bear  freights  to  the  value  of  five 
thousand  talents :  the  smaller  of  them  has  one 
ass  on  board;  the  larger^  several.  On  their 
arrival  at  Babylon,  they  dispose  of  all  their 
cargo,  selling  Uie  ribs  of  their  boats,  the  mat^ 
ting,  and  every  thing  but  the  akins  which  cover 
them;  these  they  lay  upon  their  asses,  and 
with  them  return  to  Armenia.  The  rapidity  of 
the  stream  is  too  great  to  render  their  return  by 
water  practicable.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason 
which  induces  them  to  make  their  boats  of  skin, 
rather  than  of  wood.  On  their  return  with  their 
asses  to  Armenia,  they  make  other  vessels  in 
the  manner  we  have  before  described. 

CXCV.  Their  clothing  is  of  this  kind:  they 
have  two  vests,  one  of  linen,  which  frJls  to  the 
feet,  another  over  this,  which  is  made  of  wool ; 
a  white  sash  covers  the  whole.  The  fisMhion  of 
their  shoes^  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  though 
somewhat  resembling  those  worn  by  the  The- 
bans.  Their  hair*  they  wear  long,  and  covered 
with  a  turban,  and  are  lavish  in  their  use  of 
perfumes.'  Each  person  has  a  seal  ring  and  a 
cane,  or  walking  stick,  upon  the  top  of  which 

1  FluMon  of  their  tAoes.]— The  Bowtian  shoes  were 
made  of  wood,  and  came  up  part  of  the  leg.  The  dresses 
for  the  feet  and  legs,  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
were  nearly  the  same :  they  had  both  shoes  and  sandals ; 
the  Ibrmer  covered  the  whole  foot,  the  last  consisted  of 
one  or  more  soles,  and  were  fastened  with  thongs  above 
the  foot.  In  the  simplicity  of  primiliye  manners,  the 
feet  were  only  protected  by  raw  hides.  It  is  said  in 
Dion  Cassias,  that  Julius  Coosar  gave  offence  at  Rome, 
by  wearing  high-heeled  shoes  of  a  red  colour.  The 
shoes  of  the  Roman  senators  were  distinguished  by  a 
crescent.  A  particular  fonn  of  shoe  or  sandal  was 
appropriated  to  the  army;  and  a  description  of  thirty 
diflbrent  kinds,  as  used  by  the  Romans  and  such  nations 
as  they  deemed  Isarbarous,  may  be  found  in  Montfau- 
con.— T. 

2  Their  Aai'r.]— It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  the  smallest 
importance,  to  know  whether  the  Babylonians  wx>re 
their  hair  short,  or  suffered  it  to  grow.  But  it  is  a 
little  singular,  that  in  this  instance  Strabo  formally 
contradicts  Herodotus,  although  in  others  he  barely 
copies  h\m.-^Larcher. 

3PafumeM.2—The  use  of  aromatlcs  in  the  east  may 
be  dated  from  the  remotest  antiquity;  they  are  at  the 
present  period  introduced,  not  only  upon  every  religious 
and  festive  occasion,  but  as  one  essential  instrument 
of  private  hospitality  and  friendship.  "  Ointment  and 
perfume,'*  says  Solomon,  "  rejoice  the  heart.''  At  the 
present  day,  to  sprinkle  their  guests  with  rose-water, 
and  to  perfume  them  with  aloes  wood,  is  an  Indispensa^ 
ble  ceremony  at  the  close  of  every  visit  in  eastern 
countries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  were  considered  as  a  proof  of  great  eztFavagance 
and  unusual  luxury :  they  have  of  late  years  been  con- 
tinually becoming  more  and  more  familiar,  till  they 
have  at  length  ceased  to  be  any  dislincUon  of  elegance, 
of  fortune,  or  of  rank.— 2*. 


is  carved  an  ai^ile,^  ft  rose^  a  lily,  an  eagile,  or 
some  figure  or  other ;  for  to  have  a  stick  witb- 
ottt  a  device  is  unlawfuL 

CXGVI.  In  ray  description  of  their  laws,  I 
have  to  mention  one,  the  wisdom  of  whi^  I 
must  admire ;  and  which,  if  I  am  not  mism* 
formed,  the  Eneti,*  who  are  of  niyiian  origin, 
use  also.  In  each  of  their  several  districts  ibim 
custom  was  every  year  observed :  such  of  tiieir 
virgins  as  were  marriageable  were,  at  an  ap- 
pointed time  and  place,  assembled  together. 
Here,  the  men  also  came,  and  some  public 
officer  sold  by  auction  ^  the  young  women  qo& 


4  An  tyaple.y-'Whaiy  in  common  with  Littlebory  and 
Larcher,  I  have  translated  apple,  Mr.  Bryant  undai^- 
Btands  to  be  a  pomegranate,  which,  he  says,  was  worn 
by  the  ancient  Persians  on  their  walking-sticks  and 
sceptres,  on  account  of  its  being  a  sacred  emblem.— 7*. 

6  Ihcf  >.]— This  people,  from  whom  perhaps  the  Yenb- 
tians  of  Italy  are  descended,  Homer  mentions  as  (aDNUS 
for  iheir  breed  of  mules : 

Tbe  F^>b1agoiiiani  PylseioaBM  rain, 
VHwr*  rich  Baietia  bfwib  ber  atTJge  mvHea. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  must  point  out  a  singular  error  of 
Mr.  Pope :  any  reader  would  imagine  that  Pylaemenes, 
as  it  stands  in  his  translation,  iiad  the  penultimate  lov^i 
on  the  contraiy,  it  is  short.  There  is  nothing  like  rich 
Henetia  in  Homer;  he  simply  says,  £(  Ei^crwr.  "Upon 
the  above  lines  of  Homer,  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  r»- 
marked,  that  pxrobably  the  poet  here  intended  to  inform 
us,  that  the  Eneti  were  the  first  people  who  pursued  and 
cultivated  the  breed  of  mules.  They  wore  certainly  so 
famous  for  this  heterogeneous  mixture,  that  Everts  and 
Eivrof  denote  that  particular  foal  of  the  horse  and  dia 
mule  which  the  Eneti  bred.— See  Heatfcfdue. 

A  remarkable  verse  occurs  in  Genesis— see  chapter 
xxxvi.  verse  24 :— ^  These  are  the  children  nf  Zibeon ; 
both  Ajah  and  Anah:  this  was  that  Anah  who/ound  the 
nudes  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  tho  asses  of  Zibeon 
his  father."  Does  not  this  mean  that  Anah  was  the  first 
author  and  contriver  of  this  unnatural  breed  7 

This  mixture  was  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  law.-— 
See  Leviticus,  ch.  ziz.  ver.  19:—"  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy 
cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind.'* 

Is  it  Impossible  that  firom  Anah  the  Eneti  might  take 
their  name  9  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  Eneti  of  Asia 
were  called  afterwards  Cappadocians,  which  means 
breakers  of  liorses ;  and  he  adds,  that  they  vrtio  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy  were  esteemed  a  part  of  the 
Leuco^^fri. 

6  Sold  by  auction.]— Herodotus  here  omits  one  cir- 
cumstance of  consequence,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove  that 
this  ceremony  was  conducted  with  decency.  It  passed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  magistrates ;  and  the  tribu- 
nal whose  office  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crime 
of  adultery,  superintended  tbe  marriage  of  the  young 
women.  Three  men,  respectably^  for  their  virtue,  and 
who  were  at  the  head  of  their  several  tribes,  conducted 
the  young  women  that  were  marriageable  to  the  place 
of  assembly,  and  there  sold  them  by  the  voice  of  the 
public  crier.— ZorcAer. 

If  the  custom  of  disposing  of  the  young  women  to  the 
best  bidder  was  peculiar  to  the  Babylonians,  that  of 
purchasing  the  person  intended  for  a  wife,  and  of  giving 
the  &ther  a  sum  to  obtain  her,  was  much  more  general. 
Il  was  praaised  amongst  the  Oroeks,  tlie  Trojaas^ 
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bf  one,  beginning  with  the  most  beantifhL 
When  she  was  disposed  of,  end,  as  may  be 
■opposed,  for  a  consderable  sum,  he  proceeded 
to  sell  the  one  who  was  next  in  beauty,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  each  man  mairied  the  maid 
he  purchased.  The  more  affluent  of  the  Baby- 
lonian youths  contended  with  much  ardour  and 
emnfaition  to  obtain  the  most  besutifiil ;  those 
of  the  common  people  who  were  desirous  of 
manying,  as  if  they  had  but  little  occasion  for 
peesonal  accomplishments,  were  content  to  re- 
eetYe  the  more  homely  maidens,  with  a  portion 
annexed  to  them.  For  the  crier,  when  he  had 
sold  the  fiuiest,  selected  also  the  most  ugly,  or 
one  that  was  defonned;  she  also  was  put  up  to 
■ale,  and  assigned  to  whoever  would  take  her 
with  the  least  money.  This  money  was  what 
tha  sale  of  the  beantifttl  maidens  produced,  who 
were  thus  obliged  to  portion  out  those  who 
were  deformed,  or  leas  bvely  than  themselves. 
No  man  was  permitted  to  provide  a  match  for 
his  dauf^ter,  nor  could  any  one  take  away  the 
woman  whom  he  had  purchased,  without  first 
giving  security  to  make  her  his  wife.  To  this 
if  he  did  not  assent,  his  money  was  returned 
him.  There  were  no  restrictions  with  respect 
to  lesidenoe;  those  of  another  village  might 
also  become  purchasers.  This,  although  the 
most  wise  of  all  their  institutions,  has  not  been 
fireserved  to  our  time.  One  of  their  later  ordi- 
nances was  made  to  punish  violence  offered  to 
women,  and  to  prevent  their '  being  carried 
away  to  other  parts ;  for  alter  the  city  had  been 
taken^  and  the  inhabitants  plundered,  the  lower 
people  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that 
they  prostituted  thdr  dangfaten  for  hire.  • 

CXGVIL  Th^  have  also  another  institu- 
tion, the  good  tendency  of  which  claims  our 
applause.  Such  as  are  diseased'  among  them 
they  carry  into  some  public  square ;  they  have 
,  no  professors  of  medicine,  but  the  passengers  in 
general  interrogate  the  sick  perfeon  concerning 
his  malady ;  that  if  any  person  has  either  been 
afflicted  with  a  similar  disease  himself^  or  seen 

and  iheir  allies,  and  even  amongst  the  deiUei.— 

BeOanger. 

llirM  danglitan  in  1117  eoorl  art  brad, 
And  Mch  wdl  imtbf  tH*.  loyal  bid  1 
laodke,  aad  Ipblfcnta  fUr, 
And  bright  ChrfntbflBN  with  eold«  hiir. 
Her  let  bim  choow,  whom  mott  hb  efet  appiove ; 

7  JDfMoted.]— We  may  from  hence  ohserve  the'  flrat 
rude  commencement  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Syria- 
noi  is  of  opinion  that  this  science  originated  in  Egypt, 
from  those  persons  who  had  been  disordered  in  any 
part  of  their  bodies  writing  down  the  remedies  from 
which  they  received  benefit.— Lorcsftsr. 


its  operation  upon  another,  he  may  communi- 
cate the  process  by  which  his  own  recovery  was 
effected,  or  by  which,  in  any  other  instance,  he 
knew  the  disease  to  be  removed.  No  one  may 
pass  by  the  afflicted  person  in  silence,  or  with- 
out inquiry  into  the  nature  of  his  complaint 

CXCVm.  Previous  to  their  interment,  their 
dead  are  anointed  with  honey;  and,  like  the 
Egyptians,  they  are  fond  of  funeral  lamenta- 
tions." Whenever  a  man  has  had  communica- 
tion with  his  wife,*  he  sits  over  a  consecrated 
vessel  containing  burning  perfumes:  the  woman 
does  the  same.  In  the  morning,  both  of  them 
go  into  the  bath;  till  after  which,  they  virill 
neither  of  them  touch  any  domestic  utensil. 
This  custom  is  also  observed  in  Arabia. 

GXCCC.  The  Babylonians  have  one  custom 
in  the  highest  degree  abominable.  Every  wo- 
man who  is  a  native  of  the  countiy  is  obliged 
once  in  her  life  to  attend  at  the  temple  of  Y^ 
nus,  and  prostitute***  herself  to   a  stranger. 


8  Funeral  Jomsntatfent,]— The  costom  of  hiring  peo- 
ple to  lament  at  funerals  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  allude  to 
this.— Jeremiah  zvl.  6.  Baruch  tI.  32 :  "  They  roar  and 
cry  before  their  gods,  as  men  do  at  the  feast  when  ons 
is  dead." 

A  similar  custom  prevails  to  this  day  in  Ireland, 
where,  as  I  have  been  informed,  old  women  are  hired 
to  roar  and  cry  at  funerals. 

9  Communication  with  Ms  vrife.^—l  much  approve  of 
the  reply  of  Theano,  wife  of  Pythagoras.  A  person 
Inquhred  of  her,  what  time  was  required  f3r  a  woman  to 
become  pure,  afler  having  had  communication  with  a 
man.  "  She  is  pure  immediately,"  answered  Theano, 
"  if  the  roan  be  her  huslxind ;  but  If  he  be  not  iier  hus- 
band, no  time  will  malce  her  ao**  —  Larchert  from 
DtogenM  Laertiut. 

10  Prostitute  Aerscj^:]— This,  as  an  historical  fact,  is 
questioned  by  some,  and  by  Voltaire  in  particular ;  but 
it  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  who  lived  almost  two  cen- 
turies before  Herodotus,  and  by  Strabo,  who  lived  long 
after  him.    See  Baruch  vi.  ^ 

"  The  women  also,  with  cords  about  them,  sitting  in 
die  ways,  bum  bran  for  perfume.  But  If  any  of  them, 
drawn  by  some  that  passeth  by,  lie  with  him,  she 
reproacheth  her  fellow,  that  she  was  not  thought  as 
worthy  as  herself,  nor  her  cord  broken.^' 

Upon  the  above,  Mr.  Bryant  remarks,  that  instead  of 
women,  it  should  probably  be  read  virgins ;  and  that 
this  custom  was  universally  kept  up  wherever  the 
Persian  religion  prevailed.  Strabo  is  more  particular : 
"Not  only,"  says  he,  "the  men  and  maid-servants 
prostitute  themselves,  but  people  of  the  first  fashion 
devote  in  the  same  manner  their  own  dau^ters.  Nor 
is  any  body  at  all  scrupulous  about  cohabiting  with  a 
woman  who  has  been  thus  abused." 

Upon  the  custom  itself  no  comment  can  be  required  j 
Herodotus  calls  it,  wliat  it  must  appear  to  eveiy  delicate 
mind,  in  the  highest  degree  base. 

The  prostitution  of  women,  considered  as  a  religious 
institiKion,  was  not  only  practised  at  Bal^ylon,  but  at 
Hellopolis ;  at  Apliace,  a  place  betwixt  Heliopolia  and 
Blbllus ;  at  Sicca  Teneria,  in  Africa,  and  also  in  the  isle 
ofCypns.   It  was  at  Aphace  that  Venus  was  supposed. 
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Such  women  as  are  of  iaperior  rank  do  not 
omit  even  this  opportunity  of  aepaiating  them- 
selves from  their  inferiors;  these  go  to  the 
temple  in  splendid  chariots,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  train  of  domestics,  and  place  them- 
selves near  the  entrance.  This  is  the  practice 
with  many ;  whilst  the  greater  part,  crowned 
with  garlands,  seat  themselves  in  the  vestibule : 
and  there  are  always  numbers  ooming  and  go- 
ing. The  seats  have  all  a  rope  or  string  annexed 
to  them,  by  which  the  stranger  may  determine 
his  choice.  A  woman  having  once  taken  this 
situation,  is  not  allowed  to  return  home,  till 
some  stranger  throws  her  a  piece  of  money,  and, 
leading  her  to  a  distance  from  the  temple,  enjoys 
her  person.  It  is  usual  for  the  man,  when  he 
gives  the  money,  to  say,  «May  the  goddess 
Mylitta  be  auspicious  to  thee  !*'  Mylitta  being 
the  Assyrian  name  of  Venus.  The  money  given 
is  applied  to  sacred  uses,  and  must  not  be  re- 
fused, however  small  it  may  be.  The  woman, 
not  suffered  to  make  any  distinction,  is  obliged 
to  accompany  whoever  oflers  her  money.  She 
afterwards  makes  some  conciliatory  oblations 
to  the  goddess,  and  returns  to  her  house,  never 
afterwards  to  be  obtained  on  similar  or  on  any 
terms.  Such  as  are  eminent  for  their  elegance 
and  beauty  do  not  continue  long,  but  those 
who  are  of  less  engaging  appearance  have 
sometimes  been  known  to  remain  from  three 
to  four  years,  unable  to  accomplish  the  terms 
of  the  law.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  have  a  similar  observance. 

CG.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  account  of 
Babylonian  manners,  we  may  observe,  that 
there  are  three  tribes  of  this  people  whose  only 
food  is  fish.  They  prepare  it  thus:  having 
dried  it  in  the  sun,  diey  beat  it  very  small  in  a 
mortar,  and  afterwards  sift  it  through  a  piece 
of  fine  cloth ;  they  then  form  it  into  cakes,  or 
bake  it  as  bread. 

CCI.  After  his  conquest  of  this  people,  Cyrus 
extended  his  ambitious  views  to  the  Massagets, 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  whose  territories 
extend  beyond  the  river  Arazes,^  to  the  extreme 

according  to  ihe  author  of  the  Etymologlcum  Magnum, 
to  have  first  received  the  embraces  of  Adonis.— 7*. 

1  iiroxM.]— See  Spenier's  Fairy  Queen,  book  I  v.  canto 
11,  stanza  21: 

OwiM  teanA  tar  grud  Cymf  mka. 

Instead  of  Oraxes,  it  ought  to  be  Arazes.— See  Jortin. 

Virgil  alludes  to  the  tempestuous  violence  of  this 
river,  JEn.  viii.  728: 

PoBtam  iadigDatOi  AiUBh 

See  also  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  181. 

"  On  a  bati  diverses  fois  des  ponts  dessus  rAraze, 
mais  quelquos  forts  et  massifii  qu'ils  fusteni,  comma  11 


parts  of  the  east.  They  are  opposite  to  fhe 
Issedonians,  and  are  by  some  esteemed  a  Scy- 
thian nation. 

CCn.   Concerning  the  magnitude  of   tlM 
Araxes  there  are  various  representations;  some 
pronouncing  it  less,  others  greater  than   tbe 
Danube.    There  are  many  islands  scattered  up 
and  down  in  it,  some  of  which  are  nearly  eqeal 
to  Lesbos  in  extent    The  people  who  inhabit 
these  subsist  during  the  summer  on  such  roots 
as  they  dig  out  of  the  earth,  preserving  for  their 
winter's  provision  the  ripe  produce  of  their 
fruit-trees.    They  have  amongst  them  a  tanee 
whose  firuit  has  a  most  singular  property.    As- 
sembled round  a  fire,  which  they  make  for  this 
purpose,  they  throw  into  the  midst  of  it  the 
above  fruit,  and  the  same  inebriation  is  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  the  smell,  as  the  Greeks 
experience  from  excess  of  wine.     As  they 
become  more  exhilarated,  they  throw  on   s 
greater  quantity  of  firuit,  and  are  at  length  so 
J&r  -transported  as  to  leap  up,  dance,  and  sing-. 
This  is  what  I  have  heard  of  the  customs  of 
this  people.    The  Araxes,  like  the  Cryndea, 
which  Cyrus  divided  into  three  hundred  and 
sixty  rivulets,  rises  among  the  Matienian  hills. 
It  separates  itself  into  forty  mouths,*  all  of 
which,  except  one,  lose  themselves  in  bogs  and 
marshes,  among  which  a  people  are  said  to 
dwell,  who  feed  upon  raw  fish,  and  clothe 
themselves  vrith  the  skins  of  sesruilves.    The 
larger  stream  of  the  Aiaxes  continues  its  even 
course  to  the  Caspian. 

CCm.  The  Caspian  is  an  ocean  by  itself^ 
and  communicates  with  no  other.  The  sea 
frequented  by  the  Greeks,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
that  beyond  the  Pillars,  called  the  Atlantic,  are 
all  one  ocean.  The  Caspian  forms  one  uncon- 
nected sea ;  a  swifi-oared  boat  would  in  fifteen 
days  measure  its  length,  its  extreme  breadth  in 
eight.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  mount 
Caucasus,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world.  Caucasus  is  inhabited 
by  various  nations,'  many  of  whom  are  said  to 

paroit  a  des  arches  qui  sont  encore  entiers,  ils  n'ont  po 
tenir  contre  Teffurt  du  fleuve.  II  est  sl  liirieuz  loraqos 
le  degel,  le  grossit  des  neiges  fondues  des  monts  voisins, 
qu'il  n'y  a  ni  digue  ni  autre  batiment  quil  n^emporte." 

2R}rf^f7um<A«.]— What  Herodotus  says  of  the  Araxes, 
is  in  a  great  measure  true  of  the  Volga,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Caspian  by  a  number  of  channels,  in 
which  many  considerable  islands  are  scattered.  Bui 
this  river  does  not,  nor  indeed  can  It  come  from  the 
Matienian  mountains.— XorcAer. 

3  Variotu  noftoiw.]— Of  these  the  principal  were  the 
Colchians;  of  the  excellent  produce  and  circumstances 
of  whose  country  a  minute  and  entertaining  account  is 
given  by  Strabo.— 3! 
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nlMut  on  what  Ae  aoilfpontaneooaly  prodooet. 
Thflj  have  trees  yrboae  levna  pooeees  a  moot 
■ingiilar  property ;  they  beat  them  to  powder, 
and* then  steep  them  in  water:  this  forms  a 
dye,*  with  which  they  pamt  on  their  garments 
figures  of  •niinal«_  Tho  unpression  is  so  very 
Strang  that  it  cannot  be  washed  ont;  it  appeari 
to  be  interwoven  in  the  cloth,  and  wears  as 
long  as  the  garment.  The  sexes  commnni- 
cate  promiscQonsiy,  and  in  public,  like  the 
brotes. 

CCrV.  Cancasos  terminates  that  part  of 
the  Caspian  which  extends  to  the  west ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  plain  of  prodigions 
extent,  a  considerable  part  of  which  forms  the 
eoimtzy  of  Massagets,  against  whom  Cyms 
meditated  an  attack.  He  vras  invited  and  urged 
by  many  strong  incentives.  When  he  consi- 
dered the  peculiar  cireumstances  of  his  birth, 
he  believed  himself  more  than  human.  He 
lefleeied  also  on  the  prosperity  of  his  arms,  and 
that  wherever  he  had  extended  his  incurrions, 
he  had  been  followed  by  snooess  and  victory. 

CCV.  The  Managets  were  then  governed 
by  a  queen ;  ahe  was  a  widow,  and  her  name 
Tonyris.  Cyms  sent  ambasiadors  to  her  with 
overtures  of  marriage ;  the  queen,  concluding 
that  his  real  object  was  the  posseesion,  not 
of  her  person,  but  her  kingdom,  forbade  his 
approach.  Cyrus,  on  finding  these  measures 
inefibctual,  advanced  to  the  Araxes,  openly 
discovering  his  hostile  designs  upon  the  Mas- 
sagete.  He  accordingly  threw  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  river  for  the  pasiage  of  his 
forces,  which  he  also  fortified  with  turrets. 

CCVI.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this  diffi* 
cult  undertaking,  Tomyris  sent  by  her  ambas- 
sadors this  menage:  «  Sovereign  of  the  Medes,, 
uncertain  as  you  must  be  of  the  event,  we 
advise  you  to  desirt  from  your  present  purpose. 
Be  satisfied  with  the  dominion  of  your  own 
kingdom,  and  sofier  us  to  retain  what  is  cer- 
tainly our  own.  Tou  will  not,  however,  listen 
to  this  salutary  counsel,  loving  any  thing  rather 
than  peace :  if,  then,  you  are  really  impatient 
to  encounter  the  Massagets,  give  up  your  pre- 
sent labour  of  constructing  a  bridge ;  we  will 
retire  three  days'  march  into  our  countiy,  and 
you  shall  pass  over  at  your  leisure ;  or,  if  you 
had  rather  receive  us  in  your  own  territories, 
do  you  as  much  for  us.''    On  hearing  this, 

4  Forma  a  dy^.]— By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  we 
fiur  rarpass  the  colours  of  antiquity,  llieir  royal  purple 
had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast,  as  deep  as  Imll's 
Dlood^(KMon. 


Cyms  called  a  council  of  his  principal  officers, 
and,  laying  the  matter  before  them,  desired 
their  advice  how  to  act  They  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  he  should  retire,  and 
expect  Tomyris  in  his  own  dominions. 

CCVn.  CrGBsus  the  Lydian,  who  assisted  at 
the  meeting,  was  of  a  diflbrent  sentiment,  which 
he  delended  in  this  manner:  «I  have  before 
remarked,  O  king !  that  since  Providence  has 
rendered  me  your  captive,  it  becomes  me  to 
exert  all  my  abilities  in  obviating  whatever 
menaces  you  with  misfortune.  I  have  been 
instraded  in  the  severe  but  useful  school  of 
adversity.  If  you  were  immortal  yourself^  and 
commanded  an  army  of  immortals,  my  advice 
might  be  justly  thought  impertinent;  but  if 
you  oonfesB  yourself  a  human  leader  of  forces 
that  are  human,  it  becomes  you  to  remember 
that  suMunaiy  events  hate  a  circular  motion, 
and  that  their  revolution  does  not  permit  the 
same  man  always  to  be  fortimate.  Upon  this 
present  subject  of  debate  I  dissent  from  the 
majority.  If  you  await  the  enemy  in  your  own 
dominions,  a  defeat  may  chance  to  lose  you  all 
your  empire ;  the  victorious  Massagets,  instead 
of  retreating  to  their  ovra,  will  make  forther 
inroad  into  your  territories.  If  you  shall  con* 
quer,  you  will  still  be  a  loser  by  that  interval 
of  time  and  place  which  must  be  necessarily 
employed  in  the  pursuit.  I  will  suppose  that, 
after  victory,  you  will  instantiy  advance  into 
the  dominions  of  Tomyris;  yet  can  Cyrus  the 
son  of  Cambyses,  without  disgrace  and  in&my, 
retire  one  foot  of  ground  from  a  female  adve^ 
saryt  I  would  therefore  recommend,  thai 
having  passed  over  vrith  our  army,  we  proceed 
on  our  march  till  we  meet  the  enemy ;  then  lei 
us  contend  for  victory  and  honour.  I  have  been 
informed  the  Massagets  lead  a  life  of  the  mean- 
est poverty,  ignorant  of  Persian  fore,  of  FtaMan 
delicacies.  Let  these,  therefore,  be  left  b<4unS 
in  our  camp ;  let  there  be  abundance  of  food 
prepared,  cosUy  viands,  snd  flowing  goblets  of 
wine.  With  these  let  us  leave  the  less  effective 
of  the  troops,  and  with  the  rest  again  retire 
towards  the  river.  If  I  err  not,  the  foe  will  be 
allured  by  the  sight  of  our  luxurious  prepara- 
tions, and  aflfoid  us  a  noble  occasion  of  victory 
and  glory." 

CCVm.  The  result  of  the  debate  was,  that 
Cyrus  preferred  the  sentiments  of  Croesus:  he 
therefore  returned  for  answer  to  Tomyris,  that 
he  would  advance  the  space  into  her  dominions 
which  she  had  proposed.  She  was  feithful  to 
her  engagement,  and  retired  accordingly.  Cyras 
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then  formaHy  delegated  \aa  autbonty  to  his  abn 
Cambyses  ;*  and  above  all  recommended  CroBsaa 
to  bis  care,  aa  one  whom,  if  the  projected  expe- 
dition ahonld  fail,  it  would  be  his  interest  to 
distinguish  by  ereiy  possible  mark  of  reverence 
and  honour.  He  then  dismissed  them  into 
Persia,  and  passed  the  river  with  his  forces. 

GCIX.  As  soon  as  he  had  advanced  beyond 
&e  Araxes  into  the  land  of  the  Massagetas,  he 
saw  in  the  night  thur  vision :  He  beheld  the 
eldest  son  of  Hyetaspes  having  wings  upon  his 
ahouldera ,  one  of  which  overshadowed  Asia, 
the  other,  Europe.  H3r8taspes  waa  the  son  of 
Arsamis,  of  the  liunUy  of  the  Achemenides ; 
the  name  of  his  eldest  son  was  Darius,  a  yontii 
of  about  twenty,  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
Persia,  as  not  yet  of  an  age  for  military  service. 
Cyrus  awoke,  and  revolved  the  matter  in  his 
mind:  as  it  appeared  to  him  of  serious  imports 
anoe,  be  sent  for  Hystaspes  to  his  presence, 
and,  dismissing  his  attendants,  MHystaapee," 
said  the  king,  •*  I  vnll  explain  to  you  my  rea- 
sons, why  I  am  satisfied,  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  your  'Son  is  now  engaged  in  seditious  de- 
signs against  me  and  my  authority.  The  gods, 
whose  favour  I  enjoy,  disclose  to  me  all  those 
events  which  menace  my  security.  In  the  night 
just  passed,  I  beheld  your  eldest  son  having 
wings  upon  his  shoulders ;  one  of  which  over- 
shadowed Asia,  the  other,  Europe;  from  whidi 
I  draw  certain  conclusions  that  he  is  engaged 
in  acts  of  treachery  against  me.  Do  you  there- 
fore return  instantly  to  Peraia ;  and  take  care, 
that  when  I  return  victorious  from  my  present 
expedition,  your  son  may  give  me  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  his  conduct" 

CGX.  The  strong  apprehension  of  the  trea- 
chery of  Darius  induced  Cyrus  thus  to  address 
the  father ;  but  the  vision  in  reality  imported 
that  the  death  of  Cyrus  was  at  hand,  and  that 
Darius  should  succeed  to  his  power.  **  Far  be 
it,  O  king!**  said  Hystaspes,  in  reply,  «from 
any  man  of  Persian  origin  to  form  conspiracies 
against  his  sovereign.  If  such  there  be,  let 
immediate  death  be  his  portion.  You  have 
raised  the  Persians  from  slavery  to  freedom; 
from  subjects,  you  have  made  them  mastera :  if 
a  vision  has  informed  yon  that  my  son  designs 
any  thing  against  you,  to  you  and  to  your  dis- 
posal I  shall  deliver  him.'*     Hystaspes,  afUsr 

1  Hk  MR  Cofn^srMt.]— When  the  Persian  kings  went 
on  any  ezpediiion,  it  was  customary  with  them  to  name 
their  successor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  una- 
voidably arising  from  their  dying  without  having  done 
this.— >XiareA«r. 


this  interview,  paased  the  Araxes  <m  his 

to  Pema,  fully  intending  to  watch  over  him  sob, 

and  deliver  him  to  Cyrus. 

CCXI.  Cyrus,  advancing  a  day'a  march  fron 
the  Araxes,  followed,  in  all  respects,  the  comuel 
of  Craisus;  and,  leaving  behind  him  the 
upon  which  he  had  less  dependencoyhe 
ed  with  his  choicest  men  towards  the 
A  detachment  of  about  the  third  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Messagetn  attacked  the  Penisuv 
whom  Cyrus  had  left,  and,  after  a  feeble  oonfiict, 
put  them  to  the  sword.    When  the  slaughter 
ceased,  they  observed  the  luxuries  which  hsid 
artfully  been  prepared;  and,  yielding  to  the  al- 
lurement, they  indulged  themselves  in  fa*«**"g 
and  wine,  till  drunkenness  and  aleep  overcame 
them.    In  this  situation,  the  Persians  attacked 
them :  several  were  alain,  but  the  greater  pait 
were  made  prisoners;  among  whom  was  Spar- 
gapises,  their  leader,  the  son  of  Tomyris. 

CCXII.  •  As  soon  as  the  queen  heard  of  the 

defeat  of  her  forces,  and  the  capture  of  her  son, 

she  despatched  a  messenger  to  Cyrus,  with 

these  words:  «  Cyrus,  insatiable  as  you  are  of 

blood,  be  not  too  elate  with  your  recent  suooeas. 

When  you  younelf  are  overcome  with  wine, 

what  follies  do  you  not  commit)    By  entering 

your  bodies,  it  renders  your  language  more 

insulting.    By  this  poison  you  have  oonquerad 

my  son,  and  neither  by  your  prudence  nor 

your  valour.   I  venture  a  second  time  to  advise 

what  it  will  be  certainly  your  interest  to  follow. 

Restore  my  son  to  liberty,  and,  satisfied  with 

the  disgrace  you  have  put  upon  a  third  part  «f 

the  Massagets,  depart  from  these  realms  unhuit. 

If  you  will  not  do  this,  I  swear  by  the  Sun,  the 

great  god  of  the  Maaaagete,  that,  insatiable  as 

you  are  of  blood,  I  will  give  you  your  fill  of 
it"a 

CCXm.  These  words  made  but  little  im- 
pression upon  Cyrus.  The  son  of  Tomjrria, 
when,  recovering  from  his  inebriated  state,  he 
knew  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him, 
entreated  Cyrus  to  release  him  from  his  bonds. 
He  obtained  his  liberty,  and  immediately  de- 
stroyed himsel£ 

CCXIY.  On  the  refiisal  of  Cyrus  to  listen 
to  her  counsel,  Tomyris  coUeeted  all  her  forces: 

2  Pill  <f  blood.'}— Wiih  this  story  of  Cyrus,  that  of  the 
Roman  Craasus  nearly  corresponds.  The  wealth  of 
Crassus  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  avarice.  Ho 
was  taken  prisoner  in  an  expedition  against  the  Far^ 
thians,  who  poured  liquefled  gold  down  his  ihroal,  in 
order,  as  they  said,  that  he  wliose  thirst  of  gold  could 
never  be  satisfied  when  he  was  alive,  might  be  filled 
with  it  when  dead.— 7*. 
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tt  battle  eomnBd ;  and  of  afl  the  conflicts  wluch 
ever   took  place  amongst  the  barbarians,  this 
^ras,  I  believe,  by  fu  the  most  obstinately  dis- 
puted.   AeoofdiDg  to  sach  paiticolais  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  the  engagement  began  by 
«  sbower  of  arrows  poured  on  both  sides,  from 
nn  interval  of  some  distance ;  when  these  were 
all  spent,  they  fought  with  their  swords  and 
spears ;  and  fin*  a  long  time  neither  party  gained 
the  smallest  advantage :  the  Massageta  were  at 
length  victorious,  the  greater  part  of  the  Per- 
sians were  alain ;  Cyrus  himself  also  fell,  and 
thns  terminated  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 
"When,  after  diligent  search,  his  body  was  found, 
Tomyris  directed  his  head  to  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  611ed  with  human  blood;  and,  having 
insulted  and  mutilated  the  dead  body,  exclaim- 
ed, **  Survivor  and  conqueror  as  I  am,  thou  hast 
mined  my  peace  by  thy  successful  stratagem 
against  my  son ;  but  I  will  give  thee  now,  as  I 
threatened,  thy  fill  of  blood.'* — ^This  account  of 
the  end  of  Cyrus  seems  to  me  most  consistent 
with  probability,  although  there  are  many  other 
and  different  relations.* 

CCXV.  The  Massageta  in  their  clothes 
and  food  resemble  the  Scythians;  they  fight 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  are  both  ways 
fi>nnidable.  They  have  spears,  arrows,  and 
battle-axes.  They  make  much  use  both  of  gold 
and  brass.  Their  spears,  the  points  of  their 
arrows,  and  their  battle-axes  are  made  of  brass ; 
their  helmets,  their  belts,  and  their  breastplates 
are  decorated  with  gold.  They  bind  also  a 
plate  of  brass  on  the  chesti  of  their  horses, 
whose  reins,  bits,  and  other  harness  are  plated 
with  gold.  They  use  neither  iron  nor  silver, 
which  indeed  their  country  does  not  produce, 
though  it  abounds  with  gold  and  brass. 

CCXYL  Concerning  their  manners,  we  have 
to  obaerve,  that  though  each  man  marries  but 
one  wife,  the  is  considered  as  common  pro- 

3  DiffsraU  retotiom.j—Xenophon  makes  Cyrus  die 
peaceably  la  his  bed ;  Slrabo  Inclines  to  tliis  opinion ; 
Lacian  makes  him  live  beyond  the  age  of  a  hundred.— 
I/mhiT. 

The  MassageUB  are  by  some  authors  confounded  with 
the  Scythians.  Diodonis  Siculus  calls  Tomyris  queen 
of  the  Scythians.— XiorcA^r. 


I  party :  for  what  the  Greeks  assert  in  general  of 
the  Scythians,  is  true  only  of  the  Massageta. 
When  a  man  of  this  country  desires  to  have 
communication  with  a  woman,  he  hangs  up 
his  quiver  before  his  vnigon,  and  enjoys  her 
without  fear  of  interruption.  To  speak  of  the 
number  of  years  to  which  they  live  is  impossi- 
ble. As  soon  as  any  one  becomes  infirm  through 
age,  his  assembled  relations  put  him  to  death,^ 
boiling  along  with  the  body  the  flesh  of  sheep 
and  other  animals,  upon  which  they  feast; 
esteeming  universally  this  mode  of  death  the 
happiest.  Of  those  who  die  from  any  disease, 
they  never  eat ;  they  bury  them  in  the  earth, 
and  esteem  their  fate  a  matter  to  be  lamented, 
because  they  have  not  lived  to  be  sacrificed. 
They  sow  no  grain,  but  entirely  subsist  upon 
cattle,  and  upon  the  fish  which  the  river  Araxes 
abundantly  supplies;  milk  also  constitutes  a 
part  of  their  diet  They  sacrifice  horses'  to  the 
sun,  their  only  deity,  tliinking  it  right  to  ofler 
the  swiftest  of  mortal  animals  to  the  swiftest 
of  immortal  beings. 

4  P%U  him  to  d«a/A.]— Hoiianicus,  speaking  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  who  live  Ijeyond  the  Rhi{)ean  moun- 
tains, observes,  that  they  learn  justice,  that  they  dj  net 
eait  meat,  but  li  ve  entirely  on  fruit.  Those  of  sixty  years 
they  carry  out  of  the  town,  and  put  to  death.  Timnus 
SAys,  that  in  Sardinia,  when  a  roan  lias  passed  the  ase 
of  seventy  years,  his  sons,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  and 
with  seemini;  saiisCictijn,  beat  his  brains  out  with  clubs, 
and  throw  hun  from  some  frightful  precipice.  The  in- 
habitants of  lulis,  in  the  isle  of  Ceos,  oblige  those  who 
are  past  the  age  of  sixty  years  to  drink  hemiock,  &;c. 

This  custom,  so  contrary  lo  our  manners,  will  doubt- 
less appear  &bulous  to  those  who  are  no  friends  to  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  judgments  are  regulated  entirely  by 
modern  manners.  It  is  practised  nevertheless  at  the 
present  day  in  the  kingdom  of  Aracan :  the  inhabitants 
of  tliis  country  accelerate  tlie  death  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  when  they  see  them  afflicted  tiy  a  painful  old 
age,  or  incurable  disease :  it  is  with  them  an  act  of  piety. 
—Larchtr. 

5  Sacrifice  Aorsss.]— This  was  a  very  ancient  custom: 
it  was  practised  in  Persia,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
was  probably  anterior  to  that  prince.  Horses  were  also 
sacrificed  bi  Neptune  and  the  deities  of  the  rivers,  Iwing 
precipitated  into  the  sea  or  into  rivers. 

Sextus  Pompeius  threw  into  the  sea  horses  and  Uva 
oxen,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  whose  son  he  professed 
liimself  to  be.—Larcfur. 

flaokt  equo  PBiib  ndib  Hyparion  einetara 
2<«  dfltar  ceUri  vietiom  tarda  dao.— Ovid. 
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I  Cambtsks  the  son  of  Cynu,  by  Cossanda- 
na.  daughter  of  Phanaspe,  succeeded  his  father. 
The  wife  of  Cyrus  had  died  before  him;  he 
had  lamented  her  loss  himself  with  the  sin- 
cerest  grief)  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to 
exhibit  public  marks  of  sorrow.*  Cambyses 
thus  descended,  considered  the  lonians  and 
JEoHana  as  his  slaves  by  right  of  inheritance. 
He  undertook,  therefore,  an  expedition  against 
£g]rpt,  and  assembled  an  army  for  this  purpose, 
composed  as  well  of  his  other  subjects  as  of 
those  Greeks  who  acknowledged  his  authority. 

n.  Before  the  reign  of  their  king  Psammiti- 
chos,'  the  Egyptians  esteemed  themselves  the 
most  ancient  of  the  human  race;  but  when 
this  prince  came  to  the  throne,  he  took  consi- 
derable pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this 
matter.  The  result  was,  that  they  believe  the 
Phrygians"  more  ancient  than  themselves,  and 

1  Pubiie  marks  of  aorroto.]— Admeins  pays  the  m.m« 
tribute  of  respect  lo  the  meinoiy  of  his  deceased  wife 
Alcestis. 

tUmr  di  Qiavdkeltnv,  (v  lyjb  cporS, 


Which  is  thus  rendered  by  Potter: 

TImMsh  my  nalmi  of  ThMnly, 
I  gire  eainftaiid,  ttMt  all,  in  loIenB  grW 
For  thi*  daar  wanaBf  ilMu  dwir  lodBi  tad 
Tte«lcBiD|utoC  BOoniBf. 

2Before  the  reign  of  their  king  PeammUichue.y-ll  Is 
read  indifferently  Fsammetichua,  PoammitichuB,  and 
Fsammietichus. 

According  to  Justin,  the  Scythians  believed  them- 
selves  to  he  more  ancient  than  the  Egyptians. 

3  Pkrygiana.'^—'TYie  volumes  of  Greece  and  Rome 
abound  with  records  of  the  Phrygians.  Arrian  tells  us, 
that  the  Phrygians  srere  the  oldest  of  mankind,  ^iy^vrai 
^pvycs  vaXatorarot  avOpamnti  cited  by  Eustathius  in 
Dian.  Thei|^  religious  madness  in  the  worship  of  their 
goddess  Cybele  renders  them  very  remarkable  in  clas- 
sic story.  They  were  remarkable  lor  their  effeminacy ; 
and  we  have  their  character  beautifully  drawn  by  Virgil, 
in  the  contrast  which  he  gives  us  in  the  ninth  JEneid, 
betwixt  them  and  the  ancietat  Tuscans : 

11 


themselves  than  the  rest  of  mankind*  Whilst 
Psammitichua  was  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  he 
contrived  the  following  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  removing  his  perplexi^.  He  pro> 
cured  two  children  just  born,  of  humble  parent^ 
age,  and  gave  them  to  a  shepherd  to  be  brought 
up  among  his  flocks.  He  was  ordered  never  to 
speak  before  them ;  to  place  them  in  a  seques- 
tered hut,  and  at  proper  intervals  to  bring  them 
goats,  whose  milk^  they  might  suck  whilst  he 
was  attending  to  other  employments.  Hia 
object  was  to  know  what  word  they  would 
first  pronounce  articulately.  The  experiment 
succeeded  to  his  wish ;  the  shepherd  complied 
with  each  particular  of  his  directions,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  on  his  one  day  opening 
the  door  of  their  apartment,  both  the  childrer 
extended  their  arms  towards  him,  as  if  in  sup- 
plication, and  pronounced  the  word  Becos.' 
It  did  not  at  first  excile  his  attention;  but  on 
their  repeating  the  same  expression  whenever 
he  appeared,  he  related  the  circumstance  fo  hie 
master,  and  at  his  command  brought  the  child- 
ren to  his  presence.  When  Psammitichua  had 
heard  them  repeat  this  same  word,  he  endea- 

Vobi*  piebL  eneo  at  fulgeoti  muies  vntii ; 
DMldb»  ooRli ;  Juvat  indalgen  cboivta  t 
St  taaioD  imdIch  at  babont  radittieola  MUiBb 
O  van  Fhrjgia,  Daqoo  cnim  Run*  >  itapar  alte 
DindyiDa,  vbi  umatia  bifofen  dat  tibia  Gautum. 
Tynpaaa  vox  bnznaqaaTocat  BtftejuQiM  toMtxh 
IdMD,  limte  arma  viri^  at  oadite  km. 

This  chation  irom  Virgil  implies  that  these  were  instrur 
ments  more  becoming  a  woman  than  a  warrior.  Tlie 
proverb,  Pkryxplagxe  emendaiur  (see  Erasmus  Adag.>, 
was  contemptuously  applied  to  all  this  nation. 

4  Whose  m»/ifc.]— Claudian  has  an  allusion  to  this  his- 
torical fact.    See  liis  poem  In  Euixopium,  ii.  260 : 

Dat  cnocta  Tetrntaa 
rriiic<pittin  Fhf7gibii%  oac  rax  Sgrptint  ultra 
BMtitU  bamaBl  poatqnam  pner  oberia  axpan 
In  FbrjfiaiD  priiaiuu  lazarit  ntmnvn  voeom. 

6  B«<».>-TheBe  Inftints,  in  all  probability,  pro. 
nouDced  the  word  Bee,  the  cry  of  the  animals  which 
they  bnitated,  oe  being  a  termination  appropriated  to 
I  the  Oreek  langoage.->-ZarcAsr. 
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Toured  to  discover  among  what  people  it  was 
in  use :  he  found  it  was  the  Phrygian  name  for 
bread.^  From  seriously  revolving  this  incident, 
the  Egyptians  were  induced  to  allow  the  Phry- 
gians to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  themselves. 

ni.  That  this  was  really  done,  I  myself 
heard  at  Memphis  from  the  priests  of  Vulcan. 
The  Grreeks,  among  other  idle  tales,  relate, 
that  Psammitichus  gave  the  children  to  be 
nursed  by  women  whose  tongues  were  pre- 
viously cut  out  During  my  residence  at 
Memphis  the  same  priests  informed  me  of 
many  other  curious  particulars :  but  to  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  how  well  the  narrative  which  I 
have  given  on  their  authority  was  supported,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  visit  Thebes  and  Helio- 
polis,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  latter  place  are 
deemed  the  most  ingenious  of  all  the  Egyptians. 
Except  to  specify  the  names  of  their  divinities, 
I  shall  be  unwilling  to  mention  their  religious 
customs,  unless  my  subject  demand  it;  tins 
being  a  matter  concerning  which  men  in  gene- 
ral are  equally  well  informed. 

IV.  In  all  which  they  related  of  human 
afiairs,  they  were  uniform  and  consistent  with 
each  other ;  they  agree  that  the  Egyptians  first 
defined  the  measure  of  the  year,  which  they 
divided  into  twelve  parts ;  in  this  they  affirm 
the  stars  to  have  been  their  guides.  Their 
mode  of  computetion  is  in  my  opinion  more 
sagacious  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  for  the 
sake  of  adjusting  the  seasons  accurately,  add 
every  third  year  an  intercalary  month.  The 
Egyptians  divide  their  year  into  twelve  months, 
giving  to  each  month  thirty  days:  by  adding 
&ve  days  to  every  year,  they  have  an  uniform 
revolution  of  time.  The  people  of  this  country 
first  invented*  the  names  of  the  twelve  gods, 
and  fromv  them  the  Grecians  borrowed  them.^ 

1  l?read.]— Hipponax,  speaking  of  the  people  of 
CTprufl,  uses  ihis  word  as  signifyio;  bread.— Zarcft«r. 

2 HeUopoUs.}— This  place  was  not  only  celebrated  for 
being  in  a  manner  the  school  of  Herodotus :  Plato  here 
studied  philosophy,  and  Eudoxus  astronomy.  There 
were  in  Egypt  two  cities  of  this  name.— 7*. 

A  barbarous  Persian  has  overthrown  her  temples,  a 
fiuiatic  Arab  burned  her  books,  and  one  solitary  obelisk 
orerlooking  her  ruins,  says  to  passengers,  this  once  was 
Heliopolis.— Sbtiory. 

3  FUrat  invented.]— Larcher  in  a  note  Tindicaies  the 
expression  of  first  invented ;  but  this  was  already  done 
to  his  hands  by  Bentley,  in  his  preface  to  Dissertation 
on  Phalaris.— r. 

4  Orecians  borrowed  them,']— hi.  the  same  time  that 
Plato  confesses  that  the  Grecian  mythology  was  of  fo- 
reign original,  he  derives  Artemis  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  integrity;  Foseiden,  Crom  iroai  ^ca/ia,  chains 
for  the  feet ;  Pallas,  from  iraXA«v,  to  vibrate,  &c.— 7*. 

If  the  Egyptian  year  had  consisted  of  three  hundred 


They  were  the  first  also  who  erected  altan^ 
shrines,  and  temples;  and  none  before  them 
ever  engraved  the  figures  of  animals  on  stone  ; 
the  truth  of  all  which  they  suiSiciently  authenti- 
cate. The  name  of  their  first  king  was  Menes,^ 
in  whose  reign  the  whole  of  Egypt,  except  th.e 
province  of  Thebes,  was  one  extended  marsh. 
No  part  of  all  that  district  which  is  now  situate 
beyond  the  lake  of  Mceris,  was  then  to  be 
the  distance  between  which  lake  and  the 
a  journey  of  seven  days. 

v.  The  account  which  they  give  of  their 
country  appears  just  and  reasonable.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  of 
common  sagacity,  even  though  he  knew  it  not 
before,  that  the  part  of  Egypt  to  which  the 
Greeks  now  sail  formerly  constituted  a  part  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  ;0  which  thing  may  alwajii 
be  observed  of  all  that  tract  of  country  beyond 
the  lake,  to  pass  over  which  would  employ  a 
journey  of  three  days ;  but  this  the  Egyptians 
themselves  do  not  assert.  Of  this  fact  there 
existe  another  proof:  if  from  a  vessel  bound  to 
Egypt,  the  lead  be  thrown  at  the  distance  of  a 
day's  sailing  from  the  shore,?  it  will  come  up 

and  sixty-five  entire  days,  the  seasons  would  be  far 
from  returning  regularly  at  the  same  period.  After 
some  ages,  the  winter  months  would  be  found  to  Teuun 
in  the  spring,  and  so  of  the  other  seasons.— I<aroli«r. 

5  ilfen««.]— Diodorus  Stculus  agrees  with  Herodocos 
in  making  Menes  reign  in  Egypt,  immediately  aAer  th» 
gods  and  the  heroes.— £iarcA«r. 

6  Bed  cfthe  nv«r.]— This  sentiment  was  adopted  by 
all  the  ancients,  and  a  great  part  of  the  moderns.  If  it 
be  true,  all  the  country  from  Memphis  to  the  sea  must 
have  been  formerly  a  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  paral- 
lel to  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  earth  must  have  been 
raised  up  by  little  and  little,  frohi  a  deposit  cf  the  mud 
which  the  waters  of  the  JNile  carry  away  with  ihftm.-^ 
Z^areher. 

7  Dojf^e  aeUUng/rom  the  sAore.]— For  seven  or  eight 
leagues  from  the  land  they  know  by  the  sounding  plum- 
met if  they  are  near  Egypt,  as  within  that  distance  It 
brings  up  the  black  slimy  mud  of  the  Nile,  that  settles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is  oAen  of  great  use  ia 
navigation,  the  low  land  of  this  country  not  being  seen 
afar  oft.— Pococke. 

I  know  not  whether  it  has  ever  before  been  remark- 
ed, but  it  should  seem,  from  the  descriptions  of  m(xlern 
travellers,  that  the  approach  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
greatly  resembles  the  approach  to  Madras,  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal.— 7*. 

It  appears  from  Norden,  that  the  Nile  forms  every 
year  now  islands  in  its  course,  for  the  poswasion  of 
which  the  petty  princes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  thft 
river  eagerly  contend.— 7! 

The  majority  of  travellers  inform  us,  that  upon  an 
average  the  water  usually  rises  every  year  to  the  height 
of  twenty4wo  cubits.  In  1702,  it  rose  to  twoniy-three 
cubits  four  inches;  In  the  year  prccediig,  it  rose  to 
twenty4wo  cubits  eighteen  inches.  According  to  theso 
travellers,  the  favourable  height  in  from  twenty-two  to  / 
twenty-three  cubits;  according  to  Herodotus,  from 
fifteen  to  sLsteen.— The  dilTerencs  Is  seven.— Lar(A«r. 
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ihrn  depth  of  eleyen  fitthoma,  covered  with 
mad,  plainly  indicating  that  it  was  brought 
there  by  the  water.* 

VL  According  to  our  limitation  of  Egypt, 
iwhidi  ie  from  the  bay  of  Plintbene  to  lake  Scr- 
bonis,  near  mount  Caaius,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  coast  is  sixty  sduenL^    It  may  not  be  im- 

Mb  addition  seems  to  have  been  made,  during  the 
of  five  hundred  years,  to  the  number  of  cubits 
to  notice  of  by  Herodotus.  This  wo  learn,  not  only 
frozn  the  sixteen  children  that  attend  the  statue  of  the 
Kil«,  but  from  a  medal  also  of  Trajan,  where  we  see 
tbe  flgixre  of  the  Nile,  with  a  boy  standing  upon  it,  who 
points  to  the  number  sixteen.  Fifteen  cubits  are  re- 
corded by  the  emperor  Julian,  as  the  height  of  the 
mie*s  inundation.  Three  hundred  years  afterwards, 
the  amount  was  no  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen ; 
auid  al  present,  notwithstanding  the  great  accumulation 
of  aoil,  when  the  river  riseth  to  sixteen  cubits,  the 
Egyptians  make  great  rejoicings,  and  call  out,  Walaa 
Allah !  God  lias  given  all  they  wanted.— Pocodfce. 

Twcnty-ibur  cubits  is  the  greatest  height  to  which  the 
JSMe  was  ever  known  to  riso.  When  our  countryman 
Sandys  vnis  there,  it  rose  to  twenty-three.— 7*. 

The  luUowing  beautiful  description  of  the  time  of  the 
Slila'B  inundaiion  is  giren  by  Lucan : 

WluB«%r  the  Uaa  ■hech  hk  ftm  uooBd, 
Aad  Cueer  burns  Sjrene^  pvchiog  gnuitd, 
Then  al  Ito  prajer  of  miiou  onnai  Uw  Nile, 
And  kindly  tampen  up  the  iDouMeriiig  loil ; 
Var  from  the  pUuu  the  eoTeriag  god  retnati, 
t  Till  the  rede  ferrow  of  the  ■kiMkbalei; 

Tin  FhaEiNM  into  milder  aatamn  bdee, 
Ani  McToa  projecti  bcr  iength'iiinf  dadei  i 
Nor  let  tnqaJriiig  Aeptiei  aril  the  CMoe— 
Til  Jof  e*!  cprnmaad.  and  these  are  Batum'a  lawa. 

Rifua. 

8  BrougfU  there  by  the  tni^.]— This  idea  is  strongly 
controverted  by  a  modem  traveller,  (Mr.  Bruce.)  He 
tells  us  that  the  masters  of  vessels  still  pretend  to  know 
when  ihey  are  approaching  Egypt  by  the  black  mud 
which  they  find  upon  their  plummet  at  the  end  of  their 
sounding  line.  It  seems  in  his  case  they  were  egre- 
giously  mistaken ;  for  when  the  master,  from  the  pre- 
tended circnmstanca  of  this  mud,  suppi)s«d  the  vessel 
within  seven  leagues  of  the  coast,  Mr.  Bruce,  by  an  ol> 
eervation,  fjund  they  were  seventeen  leagues  distant. 
"Neither,"  says  he,  "could  the  mud  of  the  Nile  make 
the  additions  to  the  land  of  Egypt  which  Herodotus  has 
supposed.'*  The  Etesian  winds  blowing  all  the  summer 
upon  that  coast  to  the  westward  of  north,  and  a  current 
setting  constantly  to  the  eastward,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  part  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  can  go  so  high  to  the 
windward  uf  any  of  the  mouths  of  that  river.  The 
action  of  these  winds,  and  the  constancy  of  that  current, 
has  thmwn  a  great  quantity  of  miul,  gravel,  and  sand 
into  all  the  p.>rLs  of  the  coast  of  Syria. 

"  This,"  he  continues,  "  every  one  knows  to  be  the 
effect  of  that  easterly  current  setting  upon  the  coast, 
whicti,  as  it  acts  i^er^wndicularly  to  ^le  course  of  the 
Nile,  when  discharging  itself  al  all  or  any  of  its  mouths 
into  the  Mediterranean,  must  hurry  wliat  it  is  charged 
with  on  towards  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  hinder  it  from 
settling  opposite  to,  or  making  those  additions  to  the 
land  of  Egypt  which  Herodotus  has  vainly  supposed." 

9  Sixtt/  srkani.^— The  Greeks,  whose  territories  were 
not  extensive,  measured  them  by  stadia ;  the  Persians, 
whose  regi>n  was  still  greater,  used  parasanges;  the 
Egyptians,  whose  country  was  more  spacious  than  Per- 
sU,  properly  so  called,  applied  in  their  mensuration 
idiauiL    Herodotus,  when  he  observes  that  this  last  is 
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proper  to  remark,  that  they  who  hare  smaller 
portions  of  land  measure  them  by  orgyis ;  they 
who  have  larger,  by  stadia ;  such  as  have  con- 
siderable tracts,  by  parasanges.  Tbe  schsnua, 
which  is  an  Egyptian  measure,  used  in  the 
mensuration  of  more  extensive  domains,  ia 
equivalent  to  sixty  stadia,  as  the  parasange  ia 
to  thirty.  Agreeably  to  such  mode  of  compu- 
tation, the  coast  of  Egypt  towards  the  sea  is  in 
length  three  thousand  six  hundred  stadia. 

YII.  From  hence  inland  to  HeliopoUs,**^  the 
country  of  Egypt  is  a  spacious  plain,  which, 
though  without  water,  and  on  a  declivity,  is  a 
rich  and  slimy  ^^  soil.  The  distance  betwixt 
HeliopoUs  and  the  sea  is  nearly  the  same  as 
from  the  altar  of  the  twelve  deities**  at  Athens, 
to  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Pisa.  Who- 
ever will  be  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain  this 
point,  will  not  find  the  difference  to  exceed 
fifteen  stadia :  the  distance  from  Pisa  to  Athens 
wants  precisely  fifteen  stadia  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred,  which  is  the  exact  number  of 
stadia  betwixt  Heliopolis  and  the  sea. 

VIII.  From  Heliopolis  to  the  higher  parts 
of  Egypt^^  the  country  becomes  more  narrow, 
and  is  confined  on  one  part  by  a  long  chain  of 
Arabian  mountains,  which,  from  the  norths 
stretch  south  and  south-west,  in  a  regular  in« 
clination  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  pyramids  of 
Memphis*^  were  built  with  stones  drawn  from 

an  Egyptian  measure,  indirectly  informs  us  that  the 
stadium  and  parasangis  were  not  there  used.-LarcAcr. 

10  JEr«/(opo/i«.]— Now  called  Mantanea.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  On  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  sun.  There  are  bot 
inconsiderable  remains  of  this  city.— There  were  in 
Egypt  two  cities  of  this  name.— 7*. 

11  Rich  and  slimy. 2— The  soil  of  Egypt,  except  what 
it  has  received  from  the  overflowings  of  tbe  Nile,  is  na> 
turally  sandy.  It  is  full  of  nitre  or  salt,  which  occasions 
nitrous  vapours,  making  the  nights  cold  and  dangerous. 
It  is  this,  and  the  rich  quality  of  the  earth,  which  is  the 
sediment  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which  makes  Egypt 
BO  fertile,  that  sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  temper  the 
rich  soil  by  bringing  sand  to  iu^Pococke. 

12  Altar  of  the  twelve  d^t/ieff.]- This  was  in  the  Pythle 
place  of  Athens.  Pisistratus,  son  of  Hippias  the  tyrant, 
dedicated  it  to  the  twelve  gods  when  he  was  archon.— 
Larcher. 

13  fj^ip^.]— Egypt,  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from 
the  Mediterranean,  is  regularly  elevated.— ZarcA«r. 

14  Memphia.'y—lf  we  give  credit  to  some  authors,  the 
city  of  Memphis  was  situated  in  the  place  where  at 
present  stands  the  village  of  Oize ;  and  I  own  tliat  this 
opinion  does  not  want  probability.  But  if  we  attend  to 
it  carefully,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  strike  off  a 
great  deal  of  the  grandeur  of  that  ancient  capital  of 
Egypt,  or  else  raise  extremely  all  the  plains  about  it 
In  effect,  Gise  does  not  occupy  the  half  of  the  space  of 
old  Cairo;  and  the  plains  that  extend  all  around  never 
&il  to  be  deluged  at  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.   Is  it  credible  that  they  should  havs 
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these  mountains/  which  from  hence  have  a 
winding  direction  towards  the  places  we  have 
before  described.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
to  travel  along  this  range  of  hills,  from  east  to 
west,  which  is  the  extreme  length  of  the  conntry, 
will  employ  a  space  of  two  months :  -  they  add, 
that  the  eastern  parts  abound  in  aromatics.  On 
that  side  of  Egypt  which  lies  towards  Libya, 
there  is  another  stony  mountain  covered  with 
sand,  in  which  certain  pyramids  have  been 
erected :  this  extends  itself  like  those  Arabian 
hills  which  stretch  towards  the  south.  Thus 
the  country  beyond  Heliopolis  differs  exceed- 
ingly from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and  may  be  passed 
in  a  journey  of  four  days.  The  intermediate 
space  betwixt  these  mountains  is  an  open  plain, 
in  its  narrowest  part  not  more  in  extent  than 
two  hundred  stadia,  measuring  from  the  Arabian 
to  what  is  called  the  Libyan  mountain,  from 
whence  Egypt  becomes  again  wider. 

IX.  From  Heliopolis  to  Tbebes '  is  a  voy- 
age of  about  nine  days,  or  a  space  of  four  thou- 

buUt  a  city  ao  great  and  famoiu  in  a  place  Buhject  to  be 
under  water  the  half  of  the  year  t  Still  less  can  it  be 
imagined  that  the  ancient  authors  should  have  forgotten 
so  particular  a  circumstance.— AV(2«n. 

The  description  here  given  by  Herodotus  is  confirmed 
by  Norden,  and  by  Savary.— 7*. 

1  WithMonea  from  these  moimtosiw.]— It  has  been  a 
constant  belief  that  the  stones  composing  these  pyra- 
mids have  been  brought  from  the  Libyan  mountains, 
though  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  remove  the 
sand  on  the  south  side  will  find  the  solid  r^k  there 
hewn  into  steps, '  And  in  the  roof  of  the  large  chamber 
where  the  sarcophagos  stands,  as  also  in  the  top  of  the 
roof  of  the  gallery,  you  see  large  fragments  of  the  rock, 
affording  an  unanswerable  proof,  that  these  pyramids 
were  once  hus^o  rocks  standing  where  they  now  are; 
that  some  of  them,  the  most  proper  foi^tho  form,  were 
chosen  for  the  txxly  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  others  hewn 
into  steps,  to  serve  for  the  supersimciure,  and  exterior 
parts  of  them.— itfr.  JJrttc«. 

2  77i«6e9.]— According  to  Norden,  ancient  Thebes 
was  probably  in  the  place  where  Luxor  and  Carnac 
now  stand.  A  better  idea  of  the  magnificence  and 
extent  of  Thebes  cannot  perhaps  be  given  than  by  the 
ftllowing  lines  translated  from  Homer: 

Not  all  proiid  ThebHP  uitrivaUM  walli  ooDtain, 
The  worlds  great  empreai  oa  the  Egrptiaa  (dais, 
Tbat  tpraadB  her  eonqaots  o'er  a  thfOUHiid  itatn, 
And  pouni  her  heroes  Uuon^h  a  bondivd  galea; 
Two  bimdrBd  taoraemai,  and  two  hundred  eaia, 
Ffom  each  wide  portal  ianiog  to  (bo  wa».—Popt. 

DIodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo  both  speak  in  the  most 
exalted  terms  of  its  opulence  and  power.  "  Never  was 
there  a  city,"  observes  the  former  of  these  writers, 
"which  received  so  many  nffisrinzs  in  silver,  gold, 
Ivory,  colossal  statues,  and  obelisks."  There  were  in 
particular  four  temples  greatly  admired.  Near  this 
place  stood  tlie  celebrated  v<Kal  statue  of  Memnnn.  Its 
eastern  part  only  was  called  Diospolis,  according  to 
Pococke.  This  writer,  without  citing  his  authority,  re- 
marks, that  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  Thebes  was 
the  Sheba  of  the  scri[»iure8 ;  and  that  the  Greeks,  having 
no  way  of  writing  this  word,  altered  it  to  Tiiebai.— 7*. 


sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  stadia,  eqniTale&t 
to  eighty-one  schtani.  I  have  before  obeenred, 
that  the  length  of  the  Egyptian  coast  is  tihrea 
thousand  six  hundred  stadia ;  from  the  coast  to 
Thebes  is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty stadia ;  from  Thebes  to  Elephantine  ^  eight 
hundred  and  twenty. 

X.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  described 
above,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  priests  (and 
my  own  observation  induced  me  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion)  has  been  a  gradual  acquisition  * 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  country  above  Mem- 
phis, between  the  hills  before  mentioned,  seems 
formerly  to  have  been  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  is 
not  unlike  the  region  about  Ilium,  Teuthranis, 
Ephesus,  and  the  plains  of  the  Meander,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  compare  small  things  with 
great  It  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  none 
of  the  streams  which  water  the  above  coun- 
try may  in  depth  or  in  magnitude  compare  with 
any  one  of  the  five  arms  of  the  Nile.  I  could 
mention  other  rivers,  which,  though  inferior  to 
the  Nile,  have  produced  many  wonderfbl 
effects ;  of  these,  ^e  river  Achelous^  is  by  no 
means  the  least  considerable.  This  flows 
through  Acamania,  and,  losing  itself  in  the  sea 
which  washes  the  Echinades,®  has  connected 
one  half  of  those  islands  with  the  continent. 


3  Elephantine']— \b  now  called  Ell-Sag.  In  this  placs 
was  a  temple  of  Chuphis,  and  a  nilometer. — T. 

When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  length  of  E^ypi,  he 
reckons  from  the  Sel^enniiic  mouth. — Larrber. 

A  Acquisition.']— T\iis  remark  of  Herodotus  is  con- 
firmed by  Arrian  and  by  Pliny.— 7*. 

6  .^cAe/otM.]— This  river,  from  its  violence  and  ra>- 
pidity,  was  anciently  called  Thoas.  Homer  calls  it  the 
king  of  rivers.  Its  present  name  is  Aspro  Potamo. 
Hercules,  by  checking  the  inundations  of  this  river  by 
mounds,  was  said  to  have  broken  off  one  of  his  horns ; 
whence  the  cornucopia.— ST. 

The  sea  and  the  continent  may  be  considered  as  two 
great  empires,  whose  places  are  fixed,  but  which  some- 
times  dispute  the  possession  of  some  of  the  smaller 
adjacent  countries.  Sometimes  the  sea  is  compelled  to 
contract  its  limits  by  the  mud  and  the  sands  which  the 
rivers  force  along  with  them ;  sometimes  tliese  limits 
are  extended  by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.— 
Voyage  dujeune  Anacharsis. 

6  J5(-/u'mu2es.]— These  islands,  according  to  the  old 
Oreek  historians,  are  sj  close  upon  the  coast  of  Elis, 
that  many  of  them  had  been  joined  to  it  by  means  of  the 
Achelcms,  which  still  continues  to  connect  them  with 
the  continent,  by  the  rubbish  which  that  river  deposits 
at  its  mouth,  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing. 
— Wood  on  Homer. 

The  above  note  from  Wood  I  have  introduced  prin- 
cipally with  the  view  of  refuting  his  gross  mistake. 
Achel'juB  is  a  river  of  Acarnania,  and  the  Echinades 
close  to  that  coast,  and  distant  from  Elis  a  considerable 
space.  No  descent  of  earth  from  Achelous  could  pos. 
sibly  j  )in  them  to  any  thing  but  the  main  land ;  whereas 
Elis  is  in  the  Peloponnese.— ST. 
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'XI',    In  Arabia,  at  do  great  distance  from 
Egypt*  there  ia  a  long  but  sarrow  bay,  diver- 
ging from  the  Bed  Sea,  which  I  ahall  more 
mtDutely  describe.    Its  extreme  length,  from 
the  straits  where  it  commences  to  where  it 
communicates  with  the  main,  will  employ  a 
bark  with  oars  a  Toyage  of  forty  days,  but  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  parts  may  be  sailed  over 
in  half  a  day.    In  this  bay  the  tide  daily  ebbs 
and  flows;  and  I  conceive  that  Egypt  itself 
was  a  gulf  formerly  of  similar  appearance,  and 
that,  issuing  from  the  Northern  Ocean,  it  ex- 
tended itself  towards  Ethiopia ;  in  the  same 
manner  the  Arabian  one  so  described,  rising 
in  the  south,  flowed  towards  Syria ;  and  that 
the  two  were  only  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  small  neck  of  land.    If  the  Nile  should 
by  any  means  have  an  issue  into  the  Arabian 
gulf,  in  the  course  of  twenty  thousand  years 
it    might   be   totally   choked   up   with  earth 
brought  there  by  the  passage  of  the  river.     I 
am  of  opinion,  that  this  might  take  place  even 
within  ten  thousand  years:  why  then  might  not 
a  gnlf  still  greater  than  this  be  choked  up  with 
mud  in  the  space  of  time  which  bus  passed  be- 
fore our  age,  by  a  stream  so  great  and  powerful 
as  the  Nile  1 

XII.  All  therefore,  that  I  heard  from  the  na- 
tives concerning  Egypt,  was  con6rmed  by  my 
own  observations.  I  remarked  also,  that  this 
country  gains  upon  the  region  which  it  joins; 
that  shells''  are  found  upon  the  mountains ;  and 


7  SfuUs.'}— It  is  vei7  certain  that  shells  are  found 
vpoD  the  mountaiDJ  of  Egypt,  but  this  by  no  means 
proves  the  existence  of  the  Egyptian  gulf.  Shells  also 
are  found  upon  mountains  much  higher  than  those  of 
Egypt,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  This  only  proves 
thai  all  those  regions  have  in  part  been  covered  by  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  some  at  one  time  and  some  at  another. 
I  say  in  part,  l^ecause  it  is  certain,  from  the  observation 
of  the  most  slcilful  naturalists,  th<\t  the  highest  moun- 
tains have  not  been  covered  with  water.  These,  in  the 
times  of  such  general  inundations,  appeared  lilce  so 
many  islands.— 'X.areA<r. 

That  the  deluge  was  not  tmiversal,  but  to  be  under- 
stood as  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  was 
the  opinion  of  many  ancient  writers,  and  in  particular 
of  JoEephus,  see  his  second  book  against  Apion,  where 
be  speaks  of  Berosus.  In  confirmation  of  the  ab<)ve 
opinion  of  Josephus,  I  have  somewhere  seen  the  follow- 
ing verse  from  Genesis  adduced:  **  And  the  dove  came 
in  unto  him  in  the  evening,  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an 
olive  leaf  pluckt  off."  This,  it  has  been  urged,  could 
not  piissitly  be  a'leaf  of  an  olive  tree  which  for  so  great 
a  length  of  time  had  been  immersed  in  water,  and  pro- 
bably buried  under  mud  and  other  substances.  It  is  more 
reasjnable  to  suppose  tlial  it  was  gathered  from  some 
tree  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  Asia,  to  which  the 
inimdation  of  Noah  had  not  extended.  As  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  shells  being  Ireqtiemly  fjund  on  the  siun* 


that  an  acrid  mattei^  exudes  from  the  soil,  which 
has  proved  injurious  even  to  the  pyramids ;  and 
that  the  only  mountain  in  Egypt  which  pro- 
duces sand  is  the  one  situate  above  Memphis. 
Neither  does  Egypt  possess  the  smallest  re- 
semblance to  Arabia,  on  which  it  borders,  nor 
to  Libya  and  Syria,  for  the  sea-coast  of  Arabia 
is  possessed  by  Syrians.  It  has  a  black  and 
crumbling  soil,  composed  of  such  substances  as 
the  river  in  its  course  brings  down  from  Ethi- 
opia. The  soil  of  Africa  we  know  to  be  red 
and  sandy ;  and  the  earth,  both  of  Arabia  and 
Syria,  is  strong  and  mixed  with  clay. 

XIII.  The  information  of  the  priests  confirm- 
ed the  account  which  I  have  already  given  of 
this  country.  In  the  reign  of  Mceris  as  soon 
as  the  river  rose  to  eight  cubits,  all  the  lands 
above  Memphis  were  overflowed ;  since  which  a 
period  of  about  nine  hundred  years  has  elapsed : 
but  at  present,  unless  the  river  rises  to  sixteen,*^ 
or  at  least  fifteen  cubits,  its  waters  do  not  reach 
those  lands.  If  the  ground  should  continue  to 
elevate  itself  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  by  the 
river's  receding  from  it,  the  Egyptians  below 
the  lake  MoBris,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  Delta, 
will  be  reduced  to  the  same  perplexity  which 
they  themselves  affirm,  menaces  the  Greeks. 
For  as  they  understand  that  Greece  is  fertilized 


mils  of  mountains,  many  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that 
this  may  have  been  produced  by  earthquakes,  to  which 
cause  also  the  deluce  has  by  some  been  ascribed.  Our 
countryman,  Woodward,  considers  this  fact  of  shells 
being  fr.und  on  mcuntains,as  an  inconiestitle  proof  of  a 
delusre ;  but  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  Linnoms,  in 
his  System  of  Nature,  who  says,  that  no  certain  marks 
of  a  deluge  are  any  where  lo  be  found ;  his  words  are, 
"  Cataclysmi  universalis  certa  rudera  ego  nondum  at- 
tigi,  quousque  peneiravi."  In  return,  we  have  recently 
been  informed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  that  in  the  oldest 
mythnl%ncal  books  of  Industan  there  is  a  description  of 
the  delude,  nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  the  scrip 
tures.    Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites.— 7*. 

8  Acrid  matter.'}— In  every  part  of  Egyjrt,  on  digging, 
a  Vrackish  water  is  found,  containing  natrum,  marina 
salt,  and  a  little  nitre.  Even  when  the  gardens  are 
overflowed  for  the  sake  of  watering  them,  the  surface  of 
the  gnnmd,  after  the  evaporation  and  aI)sorption  of  the 
water,  appears  glazed  over  with  salt. — Volney. 

9  InjttrimiB  to  the  pi/ranuds.^—MT.  Norden  informs 
us,  that  the  stones  of  the  great  pyramid  on  the  north  sids 
are  rotten ;  but  he  assigns  for  this  lihenomenon  no  cause. 

It  appears  fn^m  experiment,  that  the  water  of  the  Nile 
leaves  a  precipitation  of  nitre;  and  all  travellers,  of  all 
ages,  make  mention  of  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  atmos- 
phere. To  this  cause  Fococke  and  Savary  agree  in  im- 
puting those  diseases  of  tlie  eyes,  so  common  and  so 
fatal  in  Egypt.  Eight  thousand  blind  people,  according 
to  this  latter  author,  are  decently  maintained  in  the 
great  mosque  of  Grand  Cairo.  It  may  seem  a  little  re* 
markalle,  that  of  this  quality  and  probable  effect  of  the 
air,  Herodotus  should  make  no  mention.— 7*. 

10  To  sixteen.]— Soe  remarks  on  chapter  5ih.— P. 
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and  refreshed  by  rain,  and  not  by  riven  like 
their  own,  they  predict  that  the  inhabitants, 
trasttng  to  their  usual  supplies,  will  probably 
suffer^  the  miseries  of  famine ;  meaning,  that  as 
they  have  no  resource,  and  only  such  water  as 
the  clouds  supply,  they  must  inevitably  perish 
if  disappointed  of  rain  at  the  proper  seasons. 

XIV.  Such  being  the  not  unreasonable  pre- 
judice of  the  Egyptians  with  respect  to  Greece, 
let  us  inquire  how  they  themselves  are  circum- 
stanced. If,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  country 
below  Memphis,  which  is  that  where  the  water 
has  receded,  should  progressively  from  the  same 
cause  continue  to  extend-  itself,  the  Egjrptians 
who  inhabit  it,  might  have  still  juster  apprehen- 
sions of  suffering  from  famine.  For  in  that 
case  their  lands,  which  are  never  fertilized  by 
rain,'  could  not  receive  benefit  from  the  over- 
flowings of  the  river.  The  people  who  possess 
that  district,  of  all  mankind,  and  even  of  all  the 
Egyptians,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with 
the  smallest  labour.  They  have  no  occasion 
for  the  process  nor  the  instruments  of  agricul- 
ture usual  and  necessary  in  other  countries.  As 
soon  as  the  river  has  spread  itself  over  their 
lands,  and  returned  to  its  bed,  each  man  scat- 

1  Probably  auffer.l—lx  follows,  therefore,  Uuit  the 
Egyptians  had  no  knowledge  of  tJhose  seven  years  of 
famine  which  afflicted  their  country  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Joseph.  These,  however,  were  the  more  re- 
markable, as  occasioning  an  entire  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  The  people  at  first  gave  their 
gold  and  their  silver  to  the  prince  in  exchange  for  corn: 
they  afterwards  resigned  to  him  their  flocks  and  their 
henis,  and  ultimately  became  his  slaves.— /k>rrA«r. 

2  By  nun.]— In  upper  Egypt  they  have  sometimes  a 
little  rain;  and  I  was  told  that  in  eight  years  it  had  been 
known  to  rain  but  twice  very  hard  fjr  about  half  an 
hour.— PococAe. 

Maillet  quotes  Fliny,  as  affirming  there  were  no  rains 
in  Egypt ;  he  however  affirms  that  he  had  seen  it  rain 
there  several  times.  Pitts,  an  eye  w^itness,  confirms 
Maillet's  account  of  the  rain  of  Egypt,  assuring  us  that 
when  he  was  at  Cairo  it  rained  to  ttiat  degree,  that  hav- 
ing no  kennels  in  the  streets  to  carry  off  the  water,  it 
was  ancle  deep,  and  in  some  places  half  way  up  the  leg. 
When  the  sicred  writer  therefore  says  (Zech.  xiv.  11) 
that  Egypt  has  no  rain,  he  must  be  understood  in  a  mol- 
lified 9e\\e».—0hservaiion8  on  Paaaagea  (fSTtpture. 

It  rains  but  seldom  in  Egypt,  the  natural  cause  of 
which  in  the  inland  parts,  is,  I  ima<!ine,  the  dryness  of 
The  sands,  which  do  not  aff  >rd  a  sufficient  moisture  for 
forming  cljuda,  and  descending  In  n\ns.—Norden. 

Rain  is  more  frequent  in  Alexandria  and  Hosetta,  than 
at  Cairo,  and  at  Cairo  than  at  Mineah,  and  is  almost  a 
prodigy  at  Djirdha. 

When  rain  falls  in  Esypt,  there  Is  a  general  jiy 
amongst  the  people.  They  assemble  together  in  the 
streets,  they  sine,  are  all  in  motion,  and  shout,  Ya 
Allah,  Ya  Mobarrk!— Oh  God,  Oh  Blessed.— Fo/ney. 

The  earth,  burnt  up  with  the  violent  fervour,  ne\-er 
refreshed  with  rain,  which  here  falls  rarely,  and  then 
only  in  the  winter.— fibrufys. 


ters  the  seed  over  his  ground,  and  waits  patient- 
ly for  the  harvest,  without  any  other  care  than 
that  of  turning  some  swine ^  into  the  fields  to 
tread  down  the  grain.  These  are  at  the  proper 
season  again  let  loose  to  shake  the  com  from 
the  ear,  which  is  then  gathered. 

XV.  If  we  follow  the  tradition  of  the  loni- 
ans,  it  will  appear  that  all  which  may  be  pro- 
perly denominated  Egypt  is  limited  to  the 
Delta.  This  region,  from  the  watch-tower 
erected  by  Perseus,  extends  along  the  coast  to 
the  salt  pits  of  Pelusium,  to  the  length  of  forty 
Bchieni.  From  the  coast  inland  it  stretches  to 
the  city  of  Cercasora,^  where  the  Nile  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  termed 
Pelusium,  the  other  Ganopus.  Of  the  rest  of 
Egypt,  they  affirm  that  part  of  it  belongs  to 
Libya,  and  part  to  Arabia,  which  if  it  be  true 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  formerly 
the  Egyptians  had  no  country  at  all.  The 
Delta,  as  they  assert  themselves,  and  as  I  my 
self  was  convinced  by  observation,  is  still  liable 
to  be  overflowed,  and  was  formerly  covered 
with  water.*    Under  these  circumstances,  thezr 


3  £%rtne.]— Plutarch,  Eudoxus,  and  Pliny  relate  the 
same  fact  Valcnaer  does  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  a 
fable  invented  by  Herodotus;  and  the  sagacious  Wes- 
seling  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  has 
not  rejected  the  expression.  Gale,  not  thinking  swine 
adapted  to  tread  down  the  grain,  has  sul>stituted  oxen, 
because  in  Hesychius  and  Fhavorinus,  the  word  ttt 
seems  tn  signify  an  ox.  They  are  at  present  made  use 
of  in  some  of  our  provinces  to  find  out  troufiles,  with  a 
kind  of  miuzle  to  prevent  their  devouring  them.  My 
own  opinion  on  this  matter  is,  that  Herodotus  is  mis- 
taken only  with  regard  to  the  time  when  they  were 
adAiitted  into  the  fields.  It  was  pixibably  before  the 
com  was  sown,  that  they  might  eat  the  roots  of  the 
aquatic  plants,  which  might  prove  of  injury  to  the  grain. 
— See  Diodonut  Sicttlus. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  Egy)4ians  considered 
swine  as  uncleap  animals,  and  that  therefore  pn>bably 
they  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poses here  specified.  To  this  I  reply,  that  as  tliey 
sacrificed  them  at  the  time  of  every  full  mixm  and  to 
Bacchus,  they  had  probably  a  great  abundance  of  these 
animals.- Z>arc^r. 

I  dare  assert,  by  what  I  have  seen,  that  there  is  scarce 
a  country  where  the  land  has  greater  need  of  culture, 
than  in  Egypt.  I  must  own  that  in  the  Delta,  which  is 
more  frequented  and  more  cultivated,  the  mechanical 
contrivances  are  more  j>lain  and  simple  tlian  what  yuu 
will  find  hit^her  up  in  the  country.— Abrdcn. 

They  spread  out  tlie  corn  when  reaped,  and  an  ox 
draws  a  machine  about  on  it,  which,  together  with  the 
treading  of  the  ox,  separates  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
and  cuts  the  straw.— Poco^ike. 

4  Cercasora."] — Concerning  the  etymology  of  this 
place,  consult  Bryant,  vol.  i.  357.— 7*. 

5  Covered  with  tca/er.]- Dlodorus  Slculus  is  also  of 
opinion  that  Egypt  firmerly  was  one  extended  sea,  and 
that  the  land  was  formed  by  the  mud  brtnight  down  from 
Ethiopia  by  the  Nile.— r. 
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curiosity  to  eziimine  whether  they  were  the 
most  ancient  of  the  homan  race  *  naost  Beem 
prepoeteroue,  and  their  ezperimeot  of  the  two 
diildren  to  diacover  what  language  they  ahould 
first  speak,  was  absard  and  unnecessary.    For 
my  own  pert  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Egypt- 
imns  did  not  commence  their  origin  with  the 
J>elta,  bnt  from  the  first  existence  of  the  human 
zace.     That  as  their  countiy  became  more  ex- 
tensive, some  remained  in  their  primitive  places 
of  residence,  whilst  others  migrated  to  a  lower 
situation.    Hence  it  was  that  Thebes,  compri- 
fiing  a  tract  of  land  which  is  six  thousand  one 
liundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  circumference, 
'Went  formerly  under  the  name  of  Egypt. 

XVI.  If  oar  opinion  concerning  Egypt  be 
true,  that  of  the  lonians  must  certainly  be 
^WTong ;  if  on  the  contraiy  the  lonians  are  right 
in  their  conjecture,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
pro^e  the  Greeks,  not  excepting  the  lonians, 
mistaken  in  their  account  of  the  earth ;  of  which 
they  affirm  that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya  con- 
stitute the  proper  division ;  but  if  the  Delta 
belong  neither  to  Asia  nor  Africa,  it  makes  by 
itself  necessarily  a  fourth  and  distinct  portion 
of  the  globe ;  for,  according  to  the  above  mode 
of  reasoning,  the  Nile  cannot  completely  form 
the  division  between  Asia  and  Africa:  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Delta  it  is  separated  into  two 
branches,  and  the  country  lying  between,  can- 
not properly  belong  either  to  Asia  or  Africa. 

XVII.  Avoiding  farther  comment  upon  the 
sentiments  of  the  lonians,  I  myself  am  of  opin- 
ion, that  all  the  tract  of  country  inhabited  by 
Egyptians  is  properly  called  Egypt,  as  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Cilicians  and  As- 
syrians are  respectively  denominated  Cilicia 
and  Assyria.  And  I  must  think  that  the  land 
of  Egypt  alone  constitutes  the  natural  and  pro- 
per limits  of  Asia  and  Africa.  If  we  adhere 
to  the  opinion  received  amongst  the  Greeks, 
we  are  to  consider  the  whole  of  Egypt  com- 
mencing from  the  cataract,  and  the  city  Ele- 
phantine as  divided  into  two  parts,  with  dis- 
tinct appellations,  the  one  belonging  to  Libya, 
the  other  to  Asia ;  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the 
cataract,  flows  through  the  centre  of  Egypt,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.     As  far  as  the  city 

6  Aneient  qf  the  human  race.y~T>\od.oT}is  Siculus  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Ethiopians  consider  the  Egyptians  as 
one  of  their  colonics,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Osiris. 
He  observes  also  in  another  place,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Thebaid  consider  themselves  as  the  most  ancient 
of  mankind.  This  historian,  doubtless,  has  a  view  to 
the  traditions  of  the  t¥ro  people,  without  giving  us  his 
own  opinion.-'ZarrAcr. 


Cercasora  it  proceeds  in  one  undivided  chan- 
nel, but  it  there  separates  itself  into  three  bran- 
ches '^  that  which  directs  itself  towards  the  east 
is  called  the  Pelusian  mouth,  the  Canopic  in- 
clines to  the  west ;  the  third  in  one  continued 
line  meets  the  point  of  the  Delta,  which  divid- 
ing in  two,  it  finally  pours  itself  into  the  sea ; 
this  arm  is  equally  celebrated,  and  not  inferior 
in  the  depth  of  iu  waters,  it  is  called  the  8e- 
bennitic  mouth,  and  this  again  divides  itself  in- 
to two  branches ;  one  is  called  the  Saitic,  and 
one  the  Mendesian  channel ;  both  emp^  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  There  are  two  other 
mouths,  the  Bolbitinian  and  the  Bucolic ;  these 
are  not  produced  by  nature,  but  by  art 

XYIII.  My  opinion  concerning  the  extent 
of  Egypt,  receives  farther  confirmation  from 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  of  which  however  I  had 
no  knowledge,  till  my  mind  was  already  satisfi-  ' 
ed  on  the  subject  The  people  of  Marea  and 
Apis,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Libya,  think- 
ing themselves  to  be  not  Egyptians  but  Libyans, 
both  of  them  disliked  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  country,  and  that  particular  restriction 
which  did  not  permit  them  to  kill  heifers  for 
food :  they  sent  therefore  with  this  impression 
to  Ammon,  declaring  that  they  had  no  connect 


7  Thre*  branches.y-Th\%  river,  whose  source  has 
not  yet  been  explored,  comes  by  one  single  channel 
from  Ethiopia  to  the  point  of  the  Delta;  arrived  here  it 
separates  itself  into  three  principal  branches:  of  these 
one  takes  a  direction  towards  the  east,  and  is  called  the 
Pelusian  channel :  a  second  proceeds  northward,  and 
is  called  the  Sebennitic  branch :  the  third  flows  towards 
the  west,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Canopic  branch. 
The  Sebennitic  arm  is  divided  into  two  others,  the 
Saitic  and  the  Mendesian;  the  Saitic  is  between  the 
Bolbitine,  which  is  an  artificial  branch,  and  the  Se- 
bennitic.  The  Bucolic  also  is  the  production  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  flows  betwixt  the  Sebennitic,  from 
which  it  proceeds,  and  the  Mendesian.  Thus  the  seven 
branches  of  the  JNile,  from  east  to  west,  are  the  Pelu- 
sbn,  the  Mendesian,  the  Bucolic,  the  Sebennitic,  the 
Saitic,  the  Bolbitine,  and  the  Canopic— Such  is  the  ac* 
count  of  Herodotus.— X.arcA«r. 

The  different  appearances  which  the  Nile  exhibits  in 
its  course  is  beautifully  described  by  Lucan,  and  is  thus 
not  unskilfully  translated  by  Rowe : 

Who  that  boholdt  tbfBe,  NOe,  Ona  fenBy  flow, 
With  Kuce  •  wrinkle  oa  thy  ghnqr  blow. 
Can  giMMi  thy  nge  when  rocks  nciit  thy  finre, 
And  hurl  thee  headlong  ia  thy  downwaid  eouno ; 
When  qicrtinf  emtvacti  thy  tonvnt  pour, 
And  natuna  trenoble  ai  the  deaf  hung  roar ; 
When  thy  proud  wavca  with  iodignaiioa  rin, 
And  daih  their  iDaiiiy  Airy  to  the  aUet  ? 

The  Arabian  account  of  the  Kile  and  \\m  different 
divisions,  may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientals 
of  Herl)elot,  which  the  curious  reader  will  do  well  to 
compare  with  the  description  given  by  Herodotus,  and 
that  of  modern  travellers,  particularly  of  Pococke,  Nor- 
den,  Volney,  and  Savary.— TJ 
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tion  with  the  Egyptians ;  for  they  lived  beyond 
the  Deltt,  bed  their  opinions  and  prejudices  as 
distinct  as  possible,  and  wished  to  have  no 
restriction  in  the  article  of  food.  The  deity 
signified  his  disapprobation  of  their  conduct, 
and  intimated  that  every  part  of  that  region 
which  was  watered  by  the  Nile,  was  strictly  to 
be  denominated  Egypt,  and  that  all  who  dwelt 
oelow  Elephantine,  and  drank  of  this  stream,' 
were  Egyptians. 

XIX.  In  its  more  extensive  inundations,  the 
Nile  does  not  overflow  the  Delta  only,  but  part 
of  that  tenritoiy  which  is  called  Libyan,  and 
sometimes  the  Arabian  frontier,  and  extends 
about  the  space  of  two  days*  journey  on  each 
side,  speaking  on  an  average.  Of  the  nature  of 
this  riveT*  I  could  obtain  no  certain  information, 
from  the  priests  or  from  othera.  It  was  never^ 
theless  my  particular  desire  to  know  why  the 
Nile,  beginning  at  the  summer  solstice,'  con- 
tinues gradually  to  rise  for  the  space  of  a  hun- 
dred  days,  after  which  for  the  same  space  it 
as  gradually  recedes,  remaining  throughoat  the 
winter,  and  till  the  return  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice, in  its  former  low  and  quiescent  state :  but 
all  my  inquiries  of  the  inhabitants  proved  inef- 
fectual, and  I  was  unable  to  learn  why  the  Nile 
was  thus  distinguished  in  its  properties  from 
other  streams.  I  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
my  wishes  to  be  informed  why  this  river  alone, 
wailed  no  breeze  *  from  its  surface. 

XX.  From  a  desire  of  gaining  a  reputation 


1  Drank  qf  thiM  «tream.]— The  ancients,  saye  Strabo, 
confined  the  appellation  of  Egypt  to  the  Inhabited  coon- 
try  watered  by  the  Nile,  from  the  environs  of  Syene  to 
the  f«a.— y. 

2  Thi9  nverO— That  the  Nile  was  considered  by  the 
natives  as  a  tutelar  deity,  appears  from  the  following 
passages  of  Tibullus  and  of  Statins. 


Mile  pitor,  qauun  poMiiD  ts  iioan  ( 
Aut  qoiboi  in  ternaaceabaiae  capot  ? 

T^  pnplar,  nllM  tellia  tn  pnlakt  imlxw 
Arkb  nee  plarU^Mpplicit  bat*  Jenti, 

Te  ainit  alqiie  tinun  pubea  ninhir  Giuia 

Butan^  Mcnpbilan  ghi^gnB  docte  bofon. 

TUuOiif. 

See  also  Statins,  Thob.  4. 

Ttt  BOM  Tnda  plinrioqM  npili 
FraJbva,  T, 


3  Smnmer  8ol3tice.']—Tht  inundation  commences  re- 
gularly about  the  month  of  July,  or  three  weeks  after 
the  rains  have  begun  to  fall  in  Ethiopia.— Z.areA«r. 

The  Nile  is  not  the  only  river  which  increases  its 
waters  in  the  summer  season;  it  has  this  property  in 
common  with  many  others,  both  of  Africa  and  India.— 
Zareher. 

4  No  bretxe.y-y^rhat  I  have  rendered  no  tnreeze,  Mr. 
Bruce  translates  no  fogs.  The  Greek  word  is  avpas ; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  i.  c.  38,  page  46,  says  the  same 
thing,  adding  likewise,  that  it  docs  not  emit  fogs.  J 
should  rather  suppose,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bmce  is  mis* 


for  sagacity,  this  subject  has  employed  tbe  at- 
tention of  many  among  the  Greeks.     There 
have  been  three  different  modes'  of  explaimns 
it,  two  of  which  merit  no  farther  attention  thMii 
barely  to  be  mentioned ;  one  of  them  afiirms  tbe 
increase  of  the  Nile  to  be  owing  to  the  E( 
winds,  which  by  blowing  in  an  opposite  dii 
tion,  impede  the  rivei^s  entrance  to  the 
But  it  has  often  happened  that  no  winds  heve 
blown  from  this  quarter,  and  tbe  pheDomenoa 
of  tile  Nile  has  still  been  the  same.     It  may 
also  be  remarked,  that  were  this  the  real  canee, 
the  same  events  would  happen  to  other  lireiBv 
whose  currents  are  opposed  to  tbe  Btesian 
winds,^  which,  indeed,  as  having  a  leas  body 
of  waters,  and  a  weaker  current,  would  be  ca- 
pable of  still  less  resistance :  but  there  are  many 
streams,  both  in  Syria  and  Africa,  none  of 
which  exhibit  the  same  appearances  with  the 
Nile. 

XXI.  The  second  opinion^  is  still  less  agree- 
able to  reason,  though  more  calculated  to  ex- 
cite wonder.  Thu  affirms,  that  the  Nile  has 
these  qualities,  as  flowing  from  the  ocean,  which 
entirely  surrounds  the  earth. 

XXn.    The  third  opinion,  though  more 


taken  in  his  reference,  and  intended  to  quote  Diodoras 
and  not  Herodotus. 

5  7%ree  dijftrent  modet.]— Diodoras  Sicolus  allows 
only  two  of  these  hypotheses  to  be  Grecian;  the  one  by 
Thales,  the  other  by  Anaxagoras;  the  third,  conc-eming 
the  ocean,  he  makes  of  Egyptian  extraction  amongst  the 
priests.— iVordm. 

6  Etetian  letnds.]— Of  these  winds  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  by  Pliny.— In  the  houesi  pan  of  the  sum- 
mer the  dog-star  rises ;  this  is  usually  the  fifteenth  day 
preceding  the  calends  of  Ai^st,  when  the  son  enters 
Leo.  About  eight  days  before  this  star  rises,  the  nortk- 
east  winds  rise,  which  the  Greeks  call  Prodromi,  (fore- 
runners :)  about  two  days  afterwards  these  winds  in- 
crease in  force,  and  continue  for  the  space  of  forty  days ; 
these  are  called  the  Etesian  winds.— 7*. 

The  next  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  is  given  by  Pococke.  "It  must  be  supposed," 
he  observes,  **  that  the  north  winds  are  the  cause  of  its 
overflow,  which  begin  to  blow  about  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  drive  the  clouds  formed  by  the  vapours  of  the 
Mediterranean  southward,  as  fax  as  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia,  which  stopping  their  course,  they  condense 
and  fall  down  in  violent  rains.  It  is  said,  that  at  this 
lime  not  only  men  from  their  reason,  but  the  wild  beasts 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  leave  the  mountains.  The  wind, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  driving  the 
clouds  against  those  hills,  is  also  the  cause  of  it  in 
another  respect,  as  it  drives  in  the  water  ftom  the  sea, 
and  keeps  back  the  vratcrs  of  the  river,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  raise  the  waters  above.''  For  further  partico* 
lars  on  this  curious  subject,  see  Pococke.— 7*. 

7  7%e  second  qp^'on.}— This  second  was  the  opinion 
of  Enthymenes  of  Marseilles.  According  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  it  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.— 7*. 
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pbaobl*  in  appeannce,  is  atill  more  falae  in 
veality.     It  aimplj  intiBiates  that  the  body  of 
the  Nile  is  fonned  from  the  diMohition  of  snow, 
'wfaiefa  eomtni^  from  Libya  through  the  legiona 
of  Ethiopia  tfachargea  itMlf  upon  Bgypt    But 
li0W  can  this  river  descending  from  a  Tery 
^waitn,  to  a  much  colder  climate,  be  possibly 
'oeraposed  of  melted  snowl     There  are  many 
other  leasons  concurring  to  satisfy  any  perMn 
of  good  understanding,  that  this  opinion  is  con- 
trary to  fact.    The  first  and  the  strongest  ar^ 
goment  may  be  drawn  from  the  winds,  which 
-  are  in  these  regions  invariably  hot :  it  may  also 
be  observed,  that  rain  and  ice  are  hero  entiroly 
vnknovm.*    Now  if  in  five  days*  after  a  fall 
of  snow  it  must  necenarily  rain,  which  is  in- 
disputably the  case,  it  foUovrs,  that  if  thero 
were  soew  in  thoee  countries,  then  would  cer- 
tainly be  rain.    The  third  proof  \a  taken  from 
the  colooT  of  the  natives,  who  from  excessive 
ksat  are  univerMlly  black ;  moreover,  the  kites 
and  the  swallows  are  never  known  to  migrate  *° 
from  this  country ;  the  cranes  also,  flying  from 
tbe  severity  of  a  Scythian  vrinter,  pass  that  cold 
season  here.    If  therofore  it  snowed  although 
bat  little  in  those  places  through  which  the  Nile 
pasees,  or  in  those  where  it  takes  its  rise,  reason 
demonstrates  that  none  of  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances  could  possibly  happen. 

XXIII.  The  argument  which  attributes  to 
die  ocean  *'  these  phenomena  of  the  Nile,  eeems 

8  Rain  and  ice  an  htre  eniirely  unJbMim.}— XonnuB 
rsporu,  in  the  hiftoiy  of  Us  embaeoy,  that  during  the 
period  when  the  Nile  inundates  Egjpt,  there  are  very 
violent  storms  in  the  diflbrent  parts  of  Ethiopia.  The 
atmosphere  is  exceedingly  cloudy,  and  the  rains  (ail  In 
vach  torrents  as  to  inundate  the  country. 

The  Ponognese  missionaries  Inform  us,  that  from 
Jane  to  September  there  does  not  pass  a  day  in  Abys- 
sinia without  rain,  and  that  the  Nile  receives  all  the 
rivers,  streams,  and  torrents,  which  lall  from  the  moun- 
tains.—ZroreAer. 

9  ^infiet  days.]— Herodutns  had  probably  remarked, 
that  at  Ualicanutsaus  or  at  Thurium,  where  he  lived, 
enow  was  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  succeeded  by 
rain.— Wtnding. 

10  Ntver  known  to  migraU.y-ThB  kites  and  swal- 
lows of  those  regions  through  which  the  Nile  flows, 
continue  there  throufhoui  the  year  without  injury ;  dif. 
feting  in  this  respect  from  those  of  our  climate,  it  may 
be  reasonably  concluded  that  those  regions  are  of  a 
warm  temperature.- i7ei«4:e. 

11  O-Mon.]— Larcher  refers  to  the  circumstance  of 
Homer's  mentioning  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stm  in 
the  ocean,  as  a  proof  of^hls  excelling  Hemdoius  In  the 
science  of  geography.  Wood  is  of  a  very  diflerent 
opinion:  ''Upon  farther  consideration,*'  says  Mr.  Wood, 
"  I  was  induced  to  think  that  Homer's  account  of  the 
ocean,  upon  which  so  much  of  his  geographical  science 
Is  (lunded,  will,  If  rightly  understood,  rather  convince 
Of  of  bis  IgDoraoce  on  that  head,  and  thai  tbe  ocean  in 
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rather  to  partake  of  fable,  than  of  truth  or  sense. 
For  my  own  part,  I  know  no  river  of  the  name 
of  Oceanus ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Homer,  or  some  other  poet  of  former  tioies, 
first  invented  and  afterwards  introduced  it  in 
his  compositions. 

XXIV.  But  as  I  have  mentioned  the  pre* 
ceding  opinions  only  to  censure  and  confute 
them,  I  may  be  expected  perhaps  to  give  my 
own  sentiments  on  this  intricste  subject — It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Nile  overflows''  in  the 
summer  season,  because  in  the  vrinter  the  sun, 
driven  by  the  storms  from  his  usual  course, 
ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  above 
Libya.  My  reason  may  be  explained  vrithout 
difficulty ;  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
to  whatever  region  this  power  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches, the  rivers  and  streams  of  that  coun- 
try will  be  proportionably  dried  up  and  dimin- 
ished. 

XXV.  If  I  were  to  go  more  at  length  into 
the  argument,  I  should  say  that  the  whole  is 
occasioned  by  the  sun's  passage  through  the 
higher  parts  of  Libya.  For  as  the  air  is  in- 
variably serene,  and  the  beat  always  tempered 

his  time  had  a  very  diflbrent  meaning  from  that  which 
it  now  conveys ;  nor  am  I  surprised  that  so  much  later 
Herodotus  should  treat  this  idea  of  an  ocean  where  the 
sun  rises  as  a  poetical  fiction."  See  Wood  farther  on 
this  subject,  p.  48, 60,  dLC.—T. 

12  NiU  oMf^oiM.]— This  ez[4anation  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  in  the  summer,  which  seemed  pro- 
bable to  Herodotus,  Is  not  only  obscure  but  absurd,  not 
to  say  false.  This  is  sufllclently  proved  byAristldes, 
In  his  oration  on  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile. 
—Jieiikt. 

This  hypothesis  of  Herodotus  Is  completely  refuted 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  ii.  19, 20, 21.-7*. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bruce  to  solve  this  phenonw- 
non  of  the  Nile's  Inundation  Is  too  long  to  insert  in  this 
place.  I  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  vol.  III.  chap.  16, 
of  his  work. 

I  insert  from  the  same  writer,  the  diflbrent  names  by 
which  the  Nile  has  been,  or  Is  now  distinguished. 

Among  the  Agow,  a  barbarous  and  Idolatrous  nation, 
it  Is  called,  Gzeir,  Geesa,  Seir;  the  first  of  which  words 
signifies  &.>d;  it  is  also  called  Abba,  fiither.  InOojom, 
It  is  called  Abay ;  by  the  Qongas  on  the  south  of  the 
mountains  Dyne  and  Tugla,  who  are  Indigene,  it  is 
called  Dahll.  To  the  north  of  this  mountain.  Its  name 
is  Kowass,  both  which  last  names  signify  a  watching 
dog,  the  latrator  anubis,  the  dog-star.  In  the  plain 
country  betwixt  Vazuclo  and  Senaar,  It  Is  called  Nil, 
which  signifies  blue.  The  Arabs  Interpret  it  by  the 
word  Azergue.  The  next  name  by  which  it  went  was 
Siris.  Pliny  says  it  was  called  Siris  both  before  and 
after  It  came  into  Beja.  The  name  it  obtains  In  Homer 
is  Ecyptus,  which  Mr.  Bruce  apprehends  was  a  very 
ancient  name  given  It  in  Ethiopia.  The  Nile  is  ^Iso 
called  Kronides,  Jupiter ;  as  also  several  other  names, 
which  are  rather  epithets  of  poets,  than  the  permanent 
appellation  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church  have  called  It  Geon.— Bruce,  vol.  iii.  page  666. 
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by  cooling  breesM,  Aa  ran  aels  thero  at  it  does 
ID  the  summer  leason,  when  his  place  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavens.  The  solar  rays  absorb 
the  aqneons  particles,  which  their  influence 
forcibly  elevates  into  the  higher  regions ;  here 
they  are  received,  separated,  and  dispersed  by 
the  winds.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
sooth  and  south-west,  which  are  the  mo6t«com- 
mon  winds  in  this  quarter,  are  of  all  others  most 
frequently  attended  with  rain:  it  doea  not, 
however,  appear  to  me,  that  the  sun  remits  all 
the  water  which  he  every  year  absorbs  from  the 
Nile,  some  is  probably  withheld.  As  winter 
disappears  he  returns  to  the  middle  place  of 
the  heavens,  and  again  by  evaporation  draws  to 
him  the  waten  of  the  rivers,  all  of  which  are 
then  found  considerably  increased  by  the  rains, 
and  rising  to  their  extreme  heights.  But  in 
summer,  from  the  want  of  rain,  and  from  the 
attractive  power  of  the  sun,  they  ara  again  re- 
duced :  but  the  Nile  is  differontly  circumstan- 
ced, it  never  haa  the  benefit  of  rains,  whil»t  it  is 
constantly  acted  upon  by  the  sun ;  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  in  the  winter  season  be 
proportionably  lower  than  in  summer.  In 
winter  the  Nile  alone  *  is  diminished  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  which  in  summer  attracts 
the  water  of  the  rivers  indiscriminately  ;  I  im- 
pute therefore  to  the  sun  the  remarkable  pro- 
perties of  the  Nile. 

XXV I.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed, 
as  I  suppose,  the  state  of  the  air  in  that  country, 
which  from  the  effect  of  the  sun  is  always 
extremely  rarified,  so  that  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Africa  there  prevails  an  eternal  summer.  If 
it  were  possible  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
seasons,  and  to  place  the  regions  of  the  north 
in  those  of  the  south,  and  those  of  the  south 
in  the  north,  the  sun,  driven  from  his  place  by 
the  storms  of  the  north,  would  doubtless  affect 
the  higher  parts  of  Europe,  as  it  now  does 
those  of  Libya.  It  would  also,  I  imagine,  then 
act  upon  the  vraten  of  the  later,  as  it  now 
does  on  those  of  the  Nile. 

XXYII.   That  no  breeiEe'  blows  from  the 

1  NUe  alone.y—'U  the  sun  auracted  moisture  from  the 
Nile  during  tiie  winter  season,  it  yvould  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  other  rivers  of  Lil^jra,  and  in  like  manner 
diminish  the  force  of  their  currents.  As  this  is  not  the 
fret,  the  reasoning  of  this  author  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  rivers  of  Greece  are  increased  during  the  winter, 
not  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  sun,  but  from 
the  frequency  of  the  rains.— XModortM  Siculua. 

2  No  6re«2e.]— An  immense  body  of  water,  from  which 
no  breeze  is  exhaled,  naturally  excites  an  idea  uf  pesli-  J 
lence  and  putridity.  The  waters  of  the  Nile,  on  the  con- 1 
trary,are  not  only  wholesome,  but  extremely  delicious  j 


■urlaee  of  the  iWer,  may  I  think  be  thus  a^ 
counted  for :  When  the  air  is  in  a  veiy  warn 
and  rarified  state,  wind  can  hardly  be  ezpecCedt 
this  generally  rising  in  places  which  are  coU. 
Upon  this  subject  I  shall  attempt  no  farthor 
illustration,  but  leave  it  in  the  state  in  whick 
it  has  so  long  remained. 

XXVIII.  In  all  my  interooorse  with  Egy^ 
tiana,  Libyans,  and  Greeks,  I  have  only  met 
with  one  person  who  pretended  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.'  This 
was  the  priest  who  had  the  care  of  the  sacied 
treasures  fan  the  temple  of  Minervsr  at  8ais. 
He  asrared  mo,  that  on  this  subject  he  poaaeaa* 
ed  the  most  unquestionable  intelligence,  thoagh 
bis  assertions  neve^  obtained- my  serioas  omfi- 
dence.  He  informed  me,  that  betwixt  Syene, 
a  city  of  the  Thebais,  and  Elephantine,  tbeie 
were  two  mountains,  respectively  terminating 
in  an  acute  summit :  the  name  of  the  one  wae 
Crophi,  of  the  other  Mophi.  He  affirmed* 
that  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  wera  foun- 
tains of  un&thomable  depth,  flowed  from  the 
centres  of  these  mountains ;  that  one  of  these 
streams  divided  Egypt,  and  directed  its  course 
to  the  north;  the  other  in  like  manner  flawed 
towards  the  south,  through  Ethiopia.  To  con- 
firm his  assertion,  that  those  springs  were  un- 
fathomable, he  told  me,  that  Psammitichua^ 
sovereign  of  the  country,  had  ascertained  it  by 
experiment;  he  let  down  a  rope  of  the  length 
of  several  thousand  orgyie,  but  could  find  no 
bottom.  This  was  the  priest's  informatioa» 
on  the  truth  of  which  ^  I  presume  not  to  deter- 

Maillel  informs  us  that  the  Egyptians  are  bo  fond  of  it, 
that  they  endeavour  to  procure  an  artificial  thirst  in 
order  to  drink  the  more  of  it.  Of  this  acknowledged 
excellence  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Harmer  avails 
himself  to  explain  a  passage  in  Exodus:  **The  Egyp< 
tians  shall  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river:"— 
that  is,  they  shall  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  which 
they  were  formerly  so  fond.  This  may  to  some  perhaps 
api«ar  forced,  but  it  is  certainly  ingenious.— 7! 

3  Sourcea  (flhe  NileJ] — ^Much  as  has  been  wriUen  on 
the  subject  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  it  is  still  inToWed 
in  obscurity  and  darkness.  The  world  are  taught  to 
expect  some  illustrations  on  this  head  from  the  pr(^ 
mised  publication  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  penetrated  into  tlia 
interior  parts  of  Abyssinia;  and  much  may  Le  reasonp 
ably  hoped  from  the  spirit  and  liberality  which  has 
induced  some  individuals  amongst  us  to  patronise  an 
expedition  to  Africa,  of  which  an  invesiiinitioa  of  lbs 
sources  of  the  Nile  is  one  avowed  object.— T 

4  On  the  truth  ^tc/u'eA.]— Herodotus  could  not  haw 
told  us  more  explicitly  that  he  disbelieved  the  who]«  of 
this  narrative.  On  this  occasion  Sirabo  speaks  coiw 
templuously  of  Herodotus,  as  a  retailer  of  (kbles.  Bui 
the  geographer  h&d  not  always  so  bad  an  opinion  of 
him,  for  he  frequently  copies  him  without  acknowledging 
ii.—Larch«r. 
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miiie.  If  inch  an  experiment  was  really  made, 
AeiB  might  perhaps  in  theae  springe  be  certain 
^rocticea,  occasioned  by  the  reverberation  of 
tihe  water  from  the  monntains,  of  force  sufB- 
cient  to  booy  up  the  sounding  line,  and  pre- 
^rent  Its  reaching  the  bottom. 

XXIX.  Any  other  intelligence  than  the 
ftboTe  I  was  not  able  to  procure,  though  I  so 
te  carried  my  inquiry,  that,  with  a  view  of 
making  observation,  I  proceeded  myself  to 
£lephantine :  of  the  parts  which  lie  beyond 
that  city  I  can  only  speak  from  the  information 
of  oth«rs.  Beyond  Elephantine  fhls  comitiy 
becomes  rugged ;  in  advancing  up  the  stream  it 
win  be  neceasary  to  hale  the  veasel  on  each 
aide  by  a  rope,  such  as  is  used  for  oxen.  If 
this  should  give  way,  the  impetuosity  of  the 
etreem  forces  the  vessel  violently  back  again. 
To  this  place  from  Elephantine  is  a  four  days' 
voyage ;  and  here,  like  the  Meander,  the  Nile 
becomes  winding,  and  for  the  space  of  twelve 
echsBni  there  is  no  mode  of  proceeding  but  that 
•bov»>mentioned.  Afterwards  you  come  to  a 
wide  and  spacious  plain,  and  meet  an  island 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  is 
called  Tachompso.  The  higher  part  beyond 
Elephantine  is  possessed  by  the  Ethiopians, 
who  also  inhabit  half  of  this  island,  the  other 
half  belongs  to  the  Egyptians.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  island  is  an  extensive  lake,  near  which 
•ome  Ethiopian  shepherds  reside;  passing 
over  this,  you  again  enter  into  a  channel  of 
tiie  Nile,  which  flows  mto  the  above  lake. 
Beyond  this*  it  is  necessary,  for  the  space  of 
about  forty  days,  to  travel  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  so  impeded  with  rocks, 
■•  to  render  the  passage  in  a  vessel  impossible. 
At  the  end  of  these  forty  days  the  traveller 
enters  a  second  vessel,  and  afVer  a  voyage  of 
twelve  days  will  arrive  at  Meroe,'  a  very  con- 
siderable town,  and  as  some  say  the  capital  of 

6  Beyond  thiay  ^c.]-Thl8  passage  Is  msntioiMd  by 
Longinus  in  terms  of  admiration.— 7*. 

The  aboTB  is  also  Imitated  by  Lucian,  In  his  essay  on 
irking  Trae  History.  Having  passed  these  islands, 
you  wUl  come  to  a  great  continent,  &c.— ZarcA<r. 

6  ilfrroe.]— The  Jesuit  fathers,  who  resided  long  In 
that  conntry,  were  of  opinion  that  the  kingdom  of  Gojam 
la  Abyssinia  was  the  ancient  Meroe ;  this  Is  disputed  by 
LodoU^  and  positively  denied  by  Vosshis.  Fkther  Lubo, 
in  discussing  this  subject,  enumerates  the  diflbrem 
ofdnlons,  and  concludes  with  saying,  that  the  ancients 
Imew  so  very  little  of  that  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  have 
spoken  so  variously  and  so  confusedly  about  Meroe, 
thai  as  ranch  may  be  said  In  fiivour  of  its  being  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Gojam,  as  against  iL— 7*. 

•— — Wbfln  Ibe  dpdoir  both  iniji  bH^ 


the  rest  of  Ethiopia.  The  inhabitants  pay 
divine  honours  to  Jupiter  and  Bacchus  ^  only, 
but  these  they  worship  with  the  extremest 
veneration.  At  this  place  is  an  oracle  of  Jupi- 
ter, whose  declarations,  with  the  most  implicit 
obedience,  they  permit  to  regulate  all  their 
martial  expeditions. 

XXX.  Leaving  this  city  at  about  the  iame 
distance  as  firom  hence  to  Elephantine,  your 
bark  will  arrive  at  the  country  of  the  Automoli, 
who  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  Asmach. 
This  word  translated  into  our  language,  signi- 
fies those  who  stand  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Bovereign.  This  people,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  thouaand  individuals,  were 
formerly  Egyptian  warriors,  and  migrated  to 
these  parts  of  Ethiopia  on  the  following  occa- 
sion :  in  the  reign  of  Psammitichus  they  were 
by  his  command  stationed  in  diflbrant  placea ; 
some  were  appointed  for  the  defence  of  Ele- 
phantine against  the  Ethiopians,  aome  at  the 
Pelusian  Daphne,  others  were  detached  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Arabians  and 
Assyrians;  and  to  awe  Libya  there  was  a 
garrison  also  at  Marea :  at  this  present  period 
the  military  stations  are  regulated  by  the  Per- 
sians, as  they  were  under  king  Psammitichus ; 
for  there  are  Persian  garrisons  now  stationed  at 
Elephantine  and  Daphne.  When  these  Egyp- 
tians had  remained  for  the  space  of  three  years 
in  the  above  situation,  without  being  relieved, 
ihey  determined  by  general  consent  to  revolt 
from  Psammitichus*  to  the  Ethiopians;  on 
intelligence  of  which  event  they  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  Psammitichua,  who,  on  his 
coming  up  with  them,  solemnly  adjured  them 
not  to  deaert  the  gods  of  their  conntry,  their 
wives  and  their  children.  One  of  them  is  said 
indecentiy  to  have  produced  the  mark  of  his 
sex,  and  to  have  replied,  that  wherever  they 

TJupiUr  and  BomAcm.]— Strabo,  in  describing  the 
manners  of  the  Ethiopians,  makes  no  mention  of  either 
Jupiter  or  Bacchus.  Every  thing,  tberefcn,  must  have 
been  changed  from  the  ago  of  Herodotus  to  that  of 
Strabo,  or  these  two  authors  must  have  received  very 
dlArent  Impressions  with  respect  to  the  two  coun- 
tries.—£ard^. 

8  RevoU  from  PeotiuntficAcfs.]— Dlodorus  Siculus 
assigns  a  very  different  reason  for  the  revolt  of  these 
Egyptians.  "Psammitichus,"  says  that  historian,  *^ hav- 
ing meditated  an  expedition  agaJnst  Syria,  gave  tlia 
place  of  honour  In  his  army  to  strangers,  and  discovered 
on  all  occasions  a  preference  to  them,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  natural  subjects."  A  predilection  of  a  similar 
nature  was  the  cause  of  those  repeated  and  formidable 
revolts,  which  so  essentially  disturbed  the  repose  of 
Charles  the  Fiilh,  on  his  first  accession  to  the  Spanish 
throns.— 2! 
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carried  that,  they  should  doubtlew  obtain  both 
vrives  and  children.  On  their  arrival  in  Ethi- 
opia, the  Automoli*  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  monarch,  who  in  recompense  for 
their  conduct  assigned  them  a  certain  district 
of  Ethiopia  possessed  by  a  people  in  rebellion 
against  him,  whom  he  ordered  them  to  expel 
for  that  purpose.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Egyptians  among  them,  the  tincture  which 
they  imbibed  of  Egyptian  manners  had  a  very 
sensible  effect  in  civilizing  the  Ethiopians. 

XXXI.  Thus,  without  computing  that  part 
of  it  which  flows  through  Egypt,  the  course  of 
the  Nile  is  known  to  the  extent  of  four 
months'  journey,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water ;  for  it  will  be  found  on  experience,  that 
no  one  can  go  in  a  less  time  from  Elephantine 
to  the  Automoli.  It  is  certain  that  the  Nile 
rises  in  the  west,  but  beyond  the  Automoli  all 
is  uncertainty,  this  part  of  the  country  being, 
from  the  excessive  heat,  a  rude  and  uncultiva- 
ted desert 

XXXII.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  relate  an 
account  which  I  received  from  certain  Cyre- 
nsans :  on  an  expedition  which  they  made  to 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  they  said  they  bad  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  Etearchus,  the 
sovereign  of  the  country :  among  other  topics 
the  Nile  was  mentioned,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  the  particulars  of  its  source  were  hitherto 
entirely  unknown :  Etearchus  informed  them, 
that  some  Nassamonians  once  visited  his 
court ;  (these  are  a  people  in  Africa  who  in- 
habit the  Syrtes,  and  a  tract  of  land  which  from 
thence  extends  towards  the  east)  on  his  making 
inquiry  of  them  concerning  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  they  related  the  following  incident: 
some  young  men,  who  were  sons  of  persons  of 
distinction,  had  on  their  coming  to  man*s  estate 
signalized  themselves  by  some  extravagance  of 
conduct.  Among  other  things,  they  deputed 
by  lot  five  of  their  companions  to  explore  the 
solitudes  of  Africa,  and  to  endeavour  at  extend- 
ing their  discoveries  beyond  all  preceding  ad- 
venturers. All  that  part  of  Libya  towards  the 
Northern  Ocean,  from  Egypt  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Soloeis,  which  terminates  the  third 
division  of  the  globe,  is  inhabited  by  the 
different  nations  of  the  Libyana,  that  district 
alone  excepted  in  fKMsession  of  the  Greeks 
and  Phcenicians.  The  remoter  parts  of  Libya 
beyond  the  sea-coast,  and  the  people  who  in- 
habit its  borders,  are  infested  by  various  beasts 

9  ^itf  omob'.]— Autonwli  l80reek,aiid  maansdesertars. 


of  prey ;  the  country  yet  more  distant  is  m. 
parched  and  immeasurable  desert.    The  youns^ 
men  left  their  companions,  well  provided  witla 
water  and  with    food,   and    first    proceeded 
through  the  region  which  was  inhabited ;  the^ 
next  came  to  that  which  was  infeeted  by  wild 
beasts,  leaving  which,  they  directed  their  course 
westward  through  the  desert    After  a  joumej 
of  many  days,  over  a  barren  and  sandy  soil, 
they  at  length  discerned  some  trees  growing  in 
a  plain;  these  they  approached,  and  seeing 
fruit  upon  them,  they  gathered  it.     Whilst 
they  were  thus  employed,  some  men  of  dwax^ 
ish  stature '  came  where  they  were,  seized  their 
persons,  and  carried  them  away.     They  weia 
mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's  language,  but 
the  Nassamonians  were  conducted  over  many 
marshy  grounds  to  a  city,  in  which  all  the  inha- 
bitants were  of  the  same  diminutive  appear- 
ance, and  of  a  black  colour.    The  city  was 
washed  by  a  great  river,  which  flowed  from 
west  to  East,  and  abounded  in  crocodilesb 

XXXIII.  Such  waa  the  conversation  of 
Etearchus,  as  related  to  me ;  he  added,  as  th« 
Cyrencans  farther  told  me,  that  the  Nassamo* 
nians  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  re- 
ported the  men  whom  they  had  met  to  be  ail 
of  them  magicians.  The  river  which  washed 
their  city,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Eto- 
archus,  which  probability  confirms,  was  tho 
Nile.  The  Nile  certainly  rises  in  Libya, 
which  it  divides;  and  if  it  be  allowable  to 
draw  conclusions  from  things  which  are  well 
known,  concerning  those  which  are  uncertain 
and  obscure,  it  takes  a  similar  course  with  the 
Ister.'    This  river,  commencing  at  the  city  of 


1  ZhoaifiA  Haiurs.2--Th»  pigmies  an  aa  old  as 
Homer.  They  were  not  confined  to  Ethiopia,  they  wera 
believed  to  exist  also  in  India.  Homer  thus  mentions 
them: 

So  wbea  indeoMrt  wtaten  vex  (tie  phis, 
With  pfereiBf  fnaa,  or  thick  dwcmding  nJn, 
To  vuBor  MM  tke  enoM  embodied  fly, 
Wifli  BoiM  wad  (vder  Uoomb  the  nidmiy  Ay : 
To  pipiy  nefiani  wounds  nd  doth  they  briof  , 
And  all  tte  irardeKeodi  upon  the  whig.— Aifik 

Mention  also  la  made  of  them  by  Pliny  and  Strabo. 
Pomponiua  Mela  places  them  in  a  certain  part  of 
Arabia.  P.  Jovius  saya  they  are  found  in  the  axtremitiee 
of  the  northern  regions.  The  circumstance  of  their 
hostilities  with  the  cranes  is  mentioned  by  Oppian,  in 
his  first  booic  of  Halieutics;  by  Juvenal,  sat.  13;  by 
Ovid,  Fast,  book  vi.  Mr.  Gibbon  properly  enough  treats 
the  whole  as  a  contemptible  fiible.— 7*. 

2  The  Jkter.—A  description  of  this  river  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  given  heMer  tluin  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 
"The  European  provinces  of  Rome  were  protected  by 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  lauer  ^ 
those  mighty  streams,  which  rises  at  the  distance  of  only 
thirty  miles  from  the  former,  flows  above  thirteen  hun- 
dred milaa,  for  the  moat  part  to  tha  aouth-aast,  coUeds 
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Pyrane,*  unong  Um  Calte,  flows  through  the 

ceatn  of  Europe.^     These  Celts  an  found 

Iscyand  the  Colnmns  of  Herenlea  ;*  they  bonier 

on  tho  Cynedans,  the  moat  remote  of  all  the 

x^mSaaom  who  inhabit  the  weatem  parte  of  £a- 

xv^ie.     At  that  point  which  is  pooaeeied  by  the 

IctriaiMy  a  Mileaian  oolony,  the  later  emptaea 

itntf  into  the  Enzine. 

XXXIV.  The  aoaroea  of  the  later,  aa  it 
paaaea  through  coontriea  well  inhabited,  are 
■uffidently  notoriona ;  but  of  the  foantaina  of 
the  Nile,  waahing  aa  it  doea  the  mde  and  unin- 
liabitahle  deaerta  of  Libya,  no  one  can  apeak 
with  pradaion.  AU  the  knowledge  which  I 
Imve  been  able  to  procnre  from  the  moat  dili- 
gent  and  extanaiTe  inqniriea,  I  have  before 
commonicated.  Through  Egypt  it  directa  ita 
ooarse  towarda  the  aea.  Oppoaite  to  Egypt 
are  the  monntaina  of  Cicilia,  from  whence  to 
Siiiope,  on  the  Eozine^  a  good  traTeller  may 
peaa  in  five  daya :  on  the  aide  iomiediately  op- 
posite to  Sinope,  the  later  ia  poured  into  the 
see.  Thua  the  Nile,  aa  it  traTeraea  Africa, 
maiy  pioperly  enough  be  compared  to  the  later. 
Bat  on  thia  subject  I  have  aaid  all  that  I  think 

XXXV.  Concerning  Egypt  itaelf  I  ahall 
speak  more  at  laige ;  it  daima  our  admiration 
beyond  all  other  countriea,  and  the  wonderful 
thingi^  which  it  exhibita  demand  a  Teiy  copioua 
description^— The  Egyptiana,  bom  under  a 
diflMte  to  which  no  other  can  be  compared, 
poaaessing  a  liyer  diflRnrent  in  ita  nature  and 
propertiea  from  all  the  rivera  in  the  world,  are 
themaeWea  diatinguiihed  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind by  tho  singularity  of  theb  institutions  snd 

the  iribiaa  of  aixty  Dsvigable  rivers,  and  is  at  length, 
throQKh  fliz  mouthe,  received  into  the  Euxine,  which 
appean  scarcely  equal  u>  such  an  accession  of  waters." 

3  lV«»c.>—Man7  critics  have  supposed  that  Herodo- 
ttts  here  intended  to  spealc  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains; 
bat  this  opinion  cannot  possibly  be  supported  by  any 
plaasible  reasoning.— T. 

4  Cenirt  qf  JE^urcps.}— Tliis  is  not  quite  true.  He 
SMans  the  same  as  wlien  he  observes,  a  liule  before, 
that  the  Nile  divides  Libya  in  the  midst  But  this 
ndstake  will  not  justify  our  following  tlie  example  of 
Bouhier,  who  accuses  Herodotus  of  confounding  the 
Kile  wiUi  the  Niger.— Xorofter. 

6  Columna  efEkreuUM.y-Mxiatk  is  divided  from  Spain 
by  a  narrow  strait  of  about  twelve  miles,  through  which 
the  Atlantic  flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Columns 
of  Hercules,  so  fiunous  among  the  ancients,  were  two 
mouDlains  which  seemed  to  have  been  torn  asunder  by 
some  convulsion  of  the  elements;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
European  mountain  Gibraltar  is  now  situated.— (Ti'Mon. 

6  WandafuL  ifungt-^—Tbe  Egyptian  nation  might 
well  abound  in  prodigies,  when  even  their  country  and 
soil  hself  was  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  nature.— X«rd 


their  manners  In  thia  country  the  women 
leave  to  the  mcn^  the  management  of  the  loom 
in  the  retirement  of  the  houae,  whilat  they  them- 
aelToa  are  engaged  abroad  in  the  buaineaa  of 
commerce.'  Other  nationa  in  weaving,  ahoot 
tUa  woof  abore,  the  Egyptiana  beneath :  here 
the  men  cany  burdena  on  their  heada,  woman 
on  their  ahouldera ;  women  atand  erect  to  make 
water,  the  men  atoop.  The  offioea  of  natnnP 
are  performed  at  home,  but  they  eat  their  meala 
publicly  in  the  atreeta.  In  vindication  of  tbb 
they  aaaert,  that  thoae  thinga  which  though  ne- 
oeaaary  are  unaeemly,  are  beat  done  in  private ; 
but  whatever  haa  no  ahame  attached  to  It,  ahould 
be  done  openly.  The  office  of  the  prieathood 
ia  in  eveiy  inatanee  confined  to  the  men ;  there 
are  no  prieateaaea  in  Egypt,  in  the  aarviee 
either  of  male  or  female  deitiea ;  the  men  are 
under  no  obligation*^  to  aupport  their  parenta 
if  unwilling  to  do  ao,  but  the  women  are. 

7  7%«  voNun  2eaoe  to  iAe  msn,  4«.]— This  cuHOBi  was 
contradictory  to  the  manners  of  Chreeee. 

The  employments  of  the  t?ro  sexes  provy,  that  in 
Egypt  the  women  had  more  authority  than  their  hus> 
bands,  although  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  the  matter. 
But  DIodonis  Siculus  is  of  this  opinion;  and  he  thinks 
that  by  this  peculiarity  they  wished  to  perpetuate  the 
gratitude  which  they  felt  fiSm  the  mild  government  of 
Isis.  "  Thus,**  says  he,  **  in  Egypt,  the  queens  are  mora 
honoured  than  the  kings,  and  the  Influence  of  the  wtv 
men  is  greater  also  in  private  life.  In  the  contracts  of 
marriage  k  is  stipulated,  that  the  woman  shall  be  mis 
tress  of  her  husband,  and  that  lie  shall  obey  her  Is 
every  particular."— jCortAer. 

Nymphodonis  (in  the  Scholia  to  the  (Ed.  0>1.  of  Ss 
phocles)  remarks,  that  Sesostris,  sseing  Egypt  become 
exceedingly  populous,  and  fearing  lest  the  inhabitants 
sliould  conspire  against  him,  obliged  them  to  employ 
themselves  in  feminine  occupations,  In  order  to  enep> 
vate  them.— LortAsr. 

The  present  aspect  of  Egypt  eaiilbits  a  scene  of  very 
diflbrent  manners.  <*  Each  femily ,"  says  Savary, "  forms 
a  small  state,  of  which  the  fether  is  king,  the  members 
of  it,  attached  to  htan  by  the  ties  of  blood,  acknowledge 
and  sidsnit  to  his  power.  When  the  master  of  the  femOy 
dines,  the  women  stand,  and  frequently  hold  tlie  basin 
for  him  to  wash,  and  serve  him  at  table,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions behave  to  him  with  the  extiemest  hinnili^  and 
reverence.  The  women  spend  their  time  principally 
among  their  slaves,  in  works  of  embroidery,"  ftc— 2*. 

See  the  (Edipns  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  line  260.  I 
give  FHnklitt's  translation  of  the  passage: 

BowUw  Iba  VMMly  ewor  EsnA  cilMv 
Wk««  Ow  BMB  rit  ii^larioai  d  Ow  kMD, 

Aedtathdr  wliwtowitXp— BccMe; 

F«n  llNf ,  aqr  BMi  wbo  ikoDld  baw  UwbM  Car  aa^ 

LikB  wooea  Idly  A  at  boMB,  Se. 

8  ButHuaa  i/oommsres.]— The  same  feet  is  mentioned 
in  the  (Bdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  verse  3BS.  It  oc- 
curs also  in  Pomponius  Mela,  which,  however,  is  little 
more  tlian  a  translation  of  our  author^— 7*. 

9  OfficM  of  fiofure.]— For  this  purpose  the  Greeks 
went  out  of  doors.— 3*. 

10  Mm  an  underno  MtgaUon.y^ln  this  barfaarona 
custom  I  can  by  no  msana  diaoem  the  so  mnch  boasted 
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XXXVI.  The  priest!  of  the  gods,*  who  in 
other  places  wear  their  hair  long,  in  Bgypt  wear 
it  short  It  is  elsewhere  castomary,'  in  cases  of 
death,  for  thoee  who  are  most  nearly  affected  to 
cut  off  their  hair  in  testimony  of  sorrow ;  but 
the  Egyptians,  who  at  other  times  hare  their 
heads  closely  shorn,  suffer  the  hair  on  this  occa- 
sion to  grow.  Other  nations  will  not  suffer 
animals  to  approach  the  place  of  their  repast ; 
but  in  Egypt  they  live  promiscuously  with  the 
people.  Wheat  and  .barley  is  a  common  article 
of  food  in  other  coontries ;  but  it  is  in  Egypt 
thought  mean  and  disgraceful,  the  diet  here  con- 
sists principally  of  spelt,  a  kind  of  com  which 
some  call  zea.*    Their  dough  they  knead  with 

wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  The  law  of  Solon  seems 
much  more  commendable :  this  pennitted  a  young  man 
to  neglect  the  maintenance  of  his  father,  and  to  refuse 
him  admission  into  his  house,  if  he  had  been  prostituted 
hy  his  means.  He  yma  nevertheless  obliged,  after  his 
death,  to  give  him  sepuliare,  with  the  usoal  funeral 
solenrnities. 

The  law  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  had  probably  this 
foundation— The  priests  and  the  military  having  duties 
to  perform  which  did  not  suffer  them  to  take  care  of 
their  parents,  these  in  their  sons'  absence  would  proba- 
bly have  ejcperienced  neglect.  It  is  well  Icnown  that 
the  priests  were  also  judges,  and  that  they  were  des- 
patched  to  dlflbrent  places  to  administer  justice,  and 
that  of  consequence  they  must  often  have  been  absent 
from  their  fitmilies.—Ziirdker. 

1  Thepriettaqfth*  ^oeb.]— -Amongst  the  singularities 
which  distinguished  the  Jewish  priesthood,  there  is  one 
so  ftrilcing,  that  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  it  out  lo  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  Jewish  high  priest  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  except  whh  a  virgin.  He  was  forbid- 
den to  marry  either  with  "  a  widow,  or  a  divorced  wo- 
man, or  profane,  or  an  harlot.'*  See  Levft  xxi.  14.  The 
discipline  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  not  in  this 
instance  much  less  rigorous :  they  were  excluded  from 
the  priesthood  who  had  either  married  two  wives,  or  a 
widow,  or  whose  wives  had  been  guilty  of  adultery.  If 
this  last  incident  liappened,  they  were  either  obliged  to 
be  divorced,  or  to  renounce  their  profession. 

h.  can  by  no  means  be  impertinent  lo  add,  from  Mo- 
Aeim,  that  the  Christian  doctors  had  the  good  fortune  to 
persuade  the  people  that  the  ministers  of  the  Christian 
church  succeeded  to  the  character,  rights,  and  privities 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  which  persuasion  was  a  new 
source  of  honour  and  of  profit  to  the  sacred  order. 
Accordingly,  the  bisliops  considered  themselves  as  in- 
vested with  a  rank  and  character  similar  to  those  of  the 
high  priest  among  the  Jews,  while  the  presbyters  repre- 
sei^  the  priests,  and  the  deacons  the  Levites.  The 
errors  to  which  this  notion  gave  rise  were  many,  and 
one  of  its  immediate  consequences  was  the  establishing 
a  greater  dtflkrence  between  the  Christian  pastors  and 
their  flock,  tlian  the  genius  of  the  gospel  seems  to 
admit.— T. 

S  Elsetohtre  euslomary -l— Amongst  the  Greeks  when 
any  sad  calamity  be&lls  them,  the  women  cut  tlieir  hair 
close,  the  men  wear  it  long;  in  general  the  women  wear 
their  hair  long,  the  men  Bhort.— Plutarch. 

3  Zea.y-l  suspect  this  to  be  a  kind  of  bearded  wheat 
The/or,  oljfra,  xca,  all  mean  a  com  which  we  have  not 
in  cultivation,  bat  which  our  writers  call  tpeU. 


their  feet ;  whilst  in  the  removal  of  mad  and 
dung  they  do  not  scruple  to  use  their  bands. 
Male  children,  except  in.  thoee  places  which  have 
borrowed  the  custom  from  hence,  are  left  in 
other  nations  as  nature  fonned  them ;  in  Egypt 
they  are  circumcised.^  The  men  have  two  vests, 
the  women  only  one.      In  opposition  to  the 


What  Martyn  says  upon  this  subject  very  much  de- 
serves  attention.  See  his  note  upon  Georg.  i.  73.  at  the 
irorA/arra.  "  /br,"  says  he,  **■  seems  to  be  put  here  for 
corn  in  general."  It  seems  to  me  pretty  plain  that  it  is 
the  0'»  or  ^i*  of  the  Greeks,  and  what  we  call  in 
English  apelt.  It  is  a  sort  of  com  very  like  wheal,  but 
the  chaff  adheres  so  strongly  to  the  grain,  that  it  requires 
a  mill  to  separate  them,  like  barley.  Dionyaias  of  Bali- 
caroassuB  says  expressly  that  the  Greeks  call  that  (■•« 
which  the  Latins  call /or.  The  principal  objection  to 
this  seems  to  be,  that  Pliny  treats  of  wea  and  far  as  two 
diflforent  sorts  of  grain;  twt  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, that  what  Pliny  says  of  ireo,  was  taken  from  the 
Greek  authors,  and  that  they  are  the  same  grain,  not. 
withstanding  his  having  dfsiinguieiied  them.  Besides 
this,  in  the  219th  verse  of  this  Georgic,  Vixgii  ba«  fiven 
the  epithet  rotnuta  to/arra,  which  is  the  very  same  thtt 
Theophrastus  has  given  to  zea,  &c. 

4  Ctrcumeind.'y-**  I  am  aware,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon, 
"how  lender  is  the  question  of  circumcision.'*  Be 
affirms,  however,  that  the  Ethiopians  liave  a  physical 
reason  for  the  circumcision  of  males  and  even  of  fi»- 
males,  and  that  it  was  practised  in  Ethiopia  long  belOM 
the  introduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity. 

Its  commencement  with  the  Jews  was  unquestionably 
with  Abraham,  and  by  the  command  of  God.  Marsham 
is  of  opinion,  that  tlie  Hel»«ws  boirowed  it  Irom  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  God  was  not  the  first  author  of  this 
custom.  This  latter  is  contrary  to  the  testimony  of 
Moses,  the  former  position  will  admit  of  more  debate. 
This  pracUce,  as  it  prevails  among  the  Jews  and  Egyp* 
tians,  had  a  very  different  obgea;  with  the  first  ii  was  a 
ceremony  of  religion;  with  the  latter  a  point  of  decency 
or  cleanliness,  or  as  some  say  of  physical  necessity. 
With  the  former  it  was  performed  on  the  el^uh  day 
from  the  birth  of  tlie  child;  whh  the  latter  not  till  the 
thirteenth  year,  and  then  on  the  girls  as  well  as  boya. 

There  is  a  kind  of  circumcision  practised  in  Olaheite, 
which  consists  of  slitting  the  prepuce  through  the  apper 
part,  see  Hawkesworth's  Voyages. 

From  the  pain  attending  the  operatioo,  when  per- 
farmed  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr.  Harmer  takes  occasim 
to  explain  a  passage  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  concerning 
which  commentators  have  materially  diflbred.— Sm  Ofr- 
serraiiona  on  Ptufogea  tf  Bcripturei  vol.  ii.  p.  600. 

After  a  generation's  intermission,  the  Jews  returned 
to  circumcision  under  JoShua.  See  Joshua,  v.  3.  "  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Make  thee  sharp  knives,  and 
circumcise  again  the  children  of  Israel  the  second  time.* 

The  curious  reader  may  also  consult  Exodus,  cliap.  tv. 
to  see  what  passed  betwixt  Moses  and  his  wife  Zipponh, 
on  the  subject  of  circumcising  their  son.  Upon  this  last 
the  author  of  the  Characteristics  remarks,  that  Zipporah, 
from  reproaching  Moses  with  the  Moodiness  of  tlie  deed, 
seems  to  have  been  a  party  only  through  necessity,  and 
in  fear  rather  of  her  husband,  than  of  God. 

Upon  this  subject  see  also  Spencer  de  Legfbus  Hebr»> 
orum.  The  above  observations  are  complied  from  tha 
different  writers  on  this  curious  topic.  U  may  not  bs 
improper  to  add,  that  circumcision  is  sometimes  used 
medicinally.— 7*. 
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c^istoDM  of  other  Dationi ,  the  Egyptiant  fix  the 
TO{ie«  to  their  sails  on  the  inside.    The  Greeks, 
'^vhen  thej  write  or  reckon  with  counters,  go 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  Egyptians  from 
light  to  left;  notwithstanding  which  they  per- 
sist in  affirming  that  the  Greeks  write  to  the 
left,  but  they  themselves  always  to  the  right. 

They  have  two  sorts  of  letters,'  one  of  which 
is  appropriated  to  sacred  subjects,  the  other 
used  on  common  occasions. 

XXXVII.  Their  ▼eneration  of  their  deities 
is  aiuperititious  to  an  extreme ;  of  their  cus 
tocDs  one  is  to  drink  out  of  brazen  goblets, 
which  it  is  a  universal  practice  among  them 
to  cleanse  every  day.  They  are  so  regardful 
of  neatness,  that  they  wear  only  linen,'  snd  that 
always  newly  washed ;  and  it  is  from  the  idea 
of  cleanliness,  which  they  regard  much  beyond 
comeliness,  that  they  use  circumcision.  Their 
priests''  every  third  day,  shave  every  part  of  their 
bodies,  to  prevent  vermin''  or  any  species  of  im- 
parity from  adhering  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  gods ;  the  priesthood  is  also 
confined  tQ  one  particular  mode  of  dress ;  they 
have  one  west  of  linen,  and  their  shoes  are  made 
of  the  byblus ;  they  wash  themselves  in  cold 
water  twice  in  the  course  of  the  dsy,  and  as 
often  in  the  night ;  it  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  their  religious  ceremonies,  all  of 


5  Theo  sorta  <f  UUen.y-I^odQm»  Slculns  agrees  in 
this  respect  with  Herodotus.  Clemeoi  Alexandrinus 
and  Porphyry  remark,  that  the  Egyptians  used  three 
sorts  of  laitera:  the  first  Is  called  epistolary,  the  second 
the  sacerdotal,  the  third  the  hieroglyphic.  Warbunon, 
in  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  attributes  to  the  Egyp- 
tians four  sorts  of  letters.  Alth;>ugh  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  time  when  the  Egyptians  first  began  to  have  an 
alphabet,  I  am  satisfied  it  must  have  twen  long  before 
the  invasion  of  Cambyses.—I.ajreA«r. 

6  Onijf  linen.}— So  much  was  said  by  the  ancients 
upon  the  linen  of  Egjrpt,  tliat  many  have  been  induced 
to  suppose  it  remarkably  fine,  but  it  was  certainly  very 
coarse.  The  Greeks  had  no  flax,  and  were  not  skilled 
in  the  art  of  weaving,  which  circumstances  excuse  the 
praise  they  have  bestowed  on  the  Egyptian  lin^n.  It 
appears  from  ih^  pbili)S'jphical  transactions  of  1761,  that 
Dr.  Halley,  afler  a  minute  examination  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  f  jund  the  upper  filleting  hardly  ec^ual  in  fine- 
ness  t*)  what  is  sold  in  the  shops  fur  two  and  fjur-pencs 
a  yard ;  the  inner  filleting  was  coarser.— 2*. 

7  Their  /in'ss/s.]— For  a  more  particular  account  of 
tho  peculiarities  observed  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  see 
Porphyrins  de  At)stinentia,  lib.  iii.;  from  whom  it  ap- 
pears, that  their  whole  time  was  divided  betwixt  study 
and  acts  of  devotion.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  adver- 
tise  the  English  reader  that  the  institutions  of  Pytha- 
goras appear  to  have  been  almost  wholly  fuunded  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  these  priests.— 7*. 

8  To  prevent  vermin.'}— \n  this  respect  the  Jews  were 
in  like  manner  tenacious:  if  a  Jewish  priest  found  any 
dirt  or  dead  vermin  bstwlzt  bis  inner  garments  and  his 


which  they  practise  with  superstitious  exact- 
ness. The  sacred  ministers  possess  in  return 
many  and  great  advantages  'f  they  are  not  obli- 
ged to  consume  any  part  of  their  domestic  pro- 
perty ;  each  has  a  moiety  of  the  sacred  viands 
ready  dressed  assigned  him,  besides  a  large  and 
daily  allowance  of  beef  and  of  geese ;  they  have 
also  wine,'^  but  are  not  permitted  to  feed  on  fish.*' 

Beans  are  sown  in  no  part  of  Egypt,  neither 
will  the  inhabitants  eat  them,  either  boiled  or 
raw ;  the  priests  will  not  even  look  at  tbispulse, 
esteeming  it  exceedingly  unclean.  Every  god 
has  several  attendant  priests,  and  one  of  supe- 
rior dignity,  who  presides  over  the  rest ;  when 
any  one  dies  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son.*^ 

XXXVIII.  They  esteem  bulls  as  sacred  to 
Epaphus,'^  which  previously  to  sscrifice  are 
thus  carefully  examined ;  if  they  can  but  dis- 
cover a  single  black  hair  in  his  body,  he  is 


skin,  be  might  not  perform  the  duties  of  his  ofllca.    &s 
Madmonide*.— T. 

9  Possess  many  and  great  advantages.'] — They  en- 
joyed one  ereat  advantage  of  which  Herodotus  takes  no 
notice:  £lian  positively  aflirms,  that  they  were  the 
judges  of  the  nation;  Larcher,from  whom  tlie  above  re- 
mark is  taken,  proceeds  to  a  minute  comparison  betwixt 
the  customs  of  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  those  of  the  Jews. 

See  also  Genesis,  chap,  xlvil.  ver.  22;  from  which  it 
appears  thai  the  priests  of  Egypt  had  no  share  in  the 
miseries  of  the  famine.  "  Only  the  land  of  the  priests 
bought  he  not,  for  the  priests  had  a  portion  assigned 
them  of  Pharaoh,  &c." 

10  They  have  also  trt'iM.]- This  assertion  of  Herodo- 
tus is  contradicted  by  other  writers;  lut,  as  Montlaucon 
observes,  the  customs  of  the  priests  might  vary  accord- 
ing to  times  and  places.— 7*. 

11  Not  permitted  to  f  ted  on^EsA.]— The  reason  of  this, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  their  excessive  enmity  to  the 
sea,  which  they  considered  as  an  element  inimical  to 
man ;  the  same  reasoning  they  extended  to  the  produce 
of  the  Nile,  which  they  thought  corrupted  by  its  (;pn- 
neciion  with  the  sea.— 7*. 

Various  motives  are  assigned  why  the  Pythagoreans, 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  abstained  from  beans,  by 
Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  others.  **The  Pytliagoreans," 
observes  Cicero,  "  abstained  from  beans,  as  if  that  kind 
of  food  Inflated  the  mind  rather  than  the  belly;  but 
there  is  nothing  so  absurd  which  has  not  been  affirmed 
by  some  one  of  the  philosophers."— 7*. 

12  Succeeded  by  his  son.  j— Amongst  the  Egyptians  the 
priests  composed  a  distina  class,  as  the  Levites  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  the  Brachmans  with  the  Indians.— ZorrAcr. 

13  Bulla  as  aacrsd  to  Epaphua.'}—\\  was  doubtless 
from  the  circumstance  of  this  idolatry  that  Aaron  erect- 
ed the  golden  calf  in  ths  wilderness,  and  Jeroboam  in 
Dan  and  Bethel.— 7*. 

•  Egypiia  superstitions  inquinatos  Israelitas  vttulimi 
aureum  colujsse  certum  ^slL—Selden  de  Diis  Syris. 

It  is  in  this  place  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Hero- 
dotus uses  the  word  A«o<rx3f,  which  may  be  interpreted 
vUulus.    See  also  Yirgil  : 

Ego  laae  vitubm,  no  Ibrto  reeuNi^ 
Bh  vanit  ad  muletnm,  blaoi  aUt  iiben  tUm 
DefMuo. 
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deemed  impure;  for  thin  parpom  a  priest  is 
particularly  appointed,  who  examines  the  ani- 
mal as  it  stands,  and  as  reclined  on  its  back ;  its 
tongue  is  also  drawn  out,  and  he  ohserres 
whether  it  be  free  from  those  blemishes*  which 
are  speciBed  in  their  sacred  books,  and  of  which 
I  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  tail  also  under- 
goes examination,  every  hair  of  which  must 
grow  in  its  natural  and  proper  form :  if  in  all 
these  instances  the  bull  appears  to  be  unblem- 
ished, the  priest  fastens  the  byblus  round  his 
horns ;  he  then  applies  a  preparation  of  earth, 
which  receives  the  impression  of  his  seal,  and 
the  animal  is  then  led  away ;  this  seal  is  of  so 
gpreat  importance,  that  to  sacrifice  a  beast  which 
has  it  not,  is  deemed  a  capital  offence. 

XXXrX.  I  proceed  to  describe  their  mode 
of  sacrifice : — Having  led  the  animal  destined 
and  mariiod  for  the  purpose  to  the  altar,  they 
kindle  a  fire :  a  libation  of  wine  is  poured  upon 
the  altar ;  the  god  is  solemnly  invoked,  and  the 
victim  then  is  killed  ;  they  afterwards  cut  off 
his  head,  and  take  the  skin  from  the  carcase ; 
upon  the  head  they  heap  many  imprecations : 
such  as  have  a  market-place  at  hand  carry  it 
there,  and  sell  it  to  the  Grecian  traders ;  if  they 
have  not  this  opportunity,  they  throw  it  into  the 
river.  They  imprecate  the  head,  by  wishing 
that  whatever  evil  menaces  those  who  sacrifice, 
or  Egypt  in  general,  may  fall  upon  that  head.' 
This  ceremony  respecting  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  this  mode  of  pouring  a  libation  of  wine 
upon  the  altar,  is  indiscriminately  observed  by 
all  the  Egyptians:  in  consequence  of  the  above, 
no  Egyptian  will  on  any  account  eat  of  the  head 
of  a  beast  As  to  the  examination  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  their  ceremony  of  burning  them,  they 
have  different  methods,  as  their  different  occa- 
sions of  sacrifice  require. 

XI4.  Of  that  goddess  whom  they  esteem  the 
first  of  all  their  deities,  and  in  whose  honour 
their  greatest  festival  is  celebrated  I  shall  now 
make  more  particular  mention.  After  the  pre- 
vious ceremony  of  prayers,  they  sacrifice  an  ox : 
they  then  strip  off  the  skin,  and  take  out  the 
I  intestines,   leaving  the  fat  and    the  paunch; 


1  FVee  from  thott  hUmMhea.'^—Se^  Numbers,  chap, 
xix.  ver.  2.  "Speak  unto  ihe  rhildren  of  Israel,  that 
they  bring  thee  a  red  heifer  without  spot,  heroin  is  no 
blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came  yoke." 

S  Fydl  upon  thai  fuadJ]—See  Leviticus,  chap.  xvi. 
ver.  21.  "  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniqui- 
Mes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgres- 
sions, putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat" 


they  afterwards  cut  off  the  legs,  the  shoDlders, 
the  neck,  and  the  extremities  of  the  loin  ;  tto 
rest  of  the  body  is  stuffed  with  fine  biead, 
honey,  raisins,  figs,  frankincense,  myrrh,  and 
various  aromatics ;  after  this  process  they  buna 
it,  pouring  upon  the  flame  a  large  qoantitf  of 
oil ;  whilst  the  victim  is  burning  the  spectators 
flagellate  themselves,'  having  fasted  before  th*. 
ceremony;  the  whole  is  completed  by  their 
feasting  on  the  residue  of  the  sacrifice. 

XLI.  All  the  Egyptians  sacrifice  balls 
without  blemish,  and  calves ;  the  females  are 
sacred  to  Isis,  and  may  not  be  used  for  this  par- 
pose.  This  divinity  is  respresented  under  the 
form  of  a  woman,  and,  as  the  Greeks  paint  lo, 
with  horns  upon  her  head ;  fpr  this  reason  the 
Egyptians  venerate  cows  far  beyond  all  other 
cattle,  neither  vrill  any  man  or  woman  among 
them  kiss  a  Grecian,  nor  use  a  knife,  or  spit  on 
any  domestic  utensil  belonging  to  a  Greek,^ 
nor  will  they  eat  even  the  flesh  of  such  beasts 
as  by  their  law  are  pure,  if  it  has  been  cut  with 
a  Grecian  knife.  If  any  of  these  cattle  die, 
they  thus  dispose  of  their  carcasses,  the  females 
are  thrown  into  the  river,  the  males  they  bury 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  by  way  of  mark 
one  and  sometimes  both  of  the  horns  are  left 
projecting  from  the  ground ;  they  remain  thos 
a  stated  time,  and  till  they  begin  to  putrefy, 
when  a  vessel  appointed  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose is  despatched  from  Prosopitis,  an  island  of 
the  Delta,  nine  schsni  in  extent,  and  containing 
several  cities.    Atarbechis,'  one  of  these  cities. 


3  Ftagettate  Mefnss/ves.]— Athenagorat,  in  his  LegiL 
pro  Chris,  ridicules  this  custom  of  the  Egyptians;  Lar- 
cher  quotes  the  passage,  and  adds,  that  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  such  a  ceremony  should  seem  ridiculous 
to  a  Christian.  Flagellation,  however  inflicted,  or  volttOp 
tarily  submitted  to  as  a  penance,  was  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Aihenagoras. 

It  is  a  maxim,  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  of  the  civil  law,  that 
he  who  cannot  pay  with  his  purse  must  pay  with  his 
body.  The  practice  of  flagellation  was  adopted  by  ths 
monks,  as  a  cheap  though  painful  equivalent. 

The  thirteenth  century,  according  to  Moaheim,  gaw 
birth  to  the  sect  of  the  Flagellants.— 7*. 

4  Belonging  to  a  GVeciir.]— That  the  Egyptians  would 
not  eat  with  strangers,  appears  from  the  Allowing  pas- 
sage in  Genesis,  chap,  zliii.  ver.  32.  **  And  they  set  on 
for  him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for 
the  Egyptians  which  did  eat  with  him  by  themselves, 
because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  tho 
Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians." 

5  Atarbechi't,2—A.tirbec  in  Egypt  is  the  temple  of  Atar 
or  Aihar,  called  Atarbechis  by  Herodotus:  the  same  is 
Athyr-lset,  and  styled  Athribites  by  Sirabo.— J9r^«m/. 

Atar  signifies  Venus,  and  Bee  a  city,  as  Balbec  the 
city  of  the  sun,  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolls. 
Whoever  wishes  to  be  minutely  Informed  ooncemiiHr 
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in  which  is  a  temple  of  VenW,  provides  the 
^eMeI&  for  this  parpose,  which  are  sent  to  the 
difierent  parts  of  Egypt:  these  collect  and 
transport  the  bones  of  the  animals,  which  are 
ail  baried  in  one  appointed  place.  This  law 
and  costom  extends  to  whatever  cattle  may 
happen  to  die,  as  the  Egyptians  themseWes  put 
none  to  death.  ' 

XLII.  Those  who  worship  in  the  temple  of 
the  Theban  Jupiter,  or  belong  to  the  district  of 
Thebes,  abstain  from  sheep,  and  sacrifice  goats. 
The  same  deities  receive  in  Egypt  different 
forms  of  worship;  the  ceremonies  of  Isis  and 
of  Osiris,  who  they  say  is  no  other  than  the 
Grecian  Bacchns,^  are  alone  unvaried ;  in  the 
temple  of  Mendes,  and  in  the  whole  Mendesian 
district,  gosts  are  preserved  and  sheep  sacrificed. 
Why  the  Thebans,  and  all  who  are  under  their 
inflaence,  abstain  from  sheep,  is  thos  explained : 
Jupiter,  they  say,  was  long  averse  to  the  ear- 
nest aolicitationa  of  Hercules  to  see  his  person ; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  repeated  importunity, 
the  god,  in  compliance,  used  the  following 
artifice :  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a  ram,  and 
covering  himself  with  its  skin,  showed  himself 
in  that  form  to  Hercules ;  from  this  incident, 
the  Egyptian  statues  of  Jupiter  represent  that 
divinity  with  the  head  of  a  ram.  This  custom 
was  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Ammo- 
nians,  who  are  composed  partly  of  Egyptians 
and  partly  of  Ethiopians,  and  whose  dialect 
is  formed  promiscuously  of  both  those  lan- 
guages. The  Egyptians  call  Jupiter,  Am* 
moun,^  and  I  should  think  this  was  the  reason 
why  the  above  people  named  themselves  Am- 

the  various  names  and  aUributes  of  Venua,  the  different 
}.lice8  where  she  was  worshipped,  and  indeed  every 
thins  which  antiquity  has  handed  down  concerning  this 
fpoddess,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Meraoire  sur  Venus, 
by  Larcher,  to  which  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy 
was  assigned  in  1775.-7*. 

6  IVu  Grecian  Barxhtu.y^Tht  Egyptians  maintain, 
that  their  eod  Osiris  is  no  other  than  the  Dionysus  of 
Greece.  In  like  manner  the  Indl  assure  us,  that  it  is 
the  same  deity  who  is  conversant  in  their  country.— 
Di  danu  Sie.  1.  Iv.  210. 

7  Call  Jupitety  ilmmown.]— Pltitarch  says,  that  of  all 
the  Eeyplian  names  which  seem  to  have  any  corres- 
pondence with  the  Zeus  of  Greece,  Amoun  or  Ammon 
was  the  most  peculiar  and  adequate :  he  speaks  of  many 
people  who  were  of  this  opinion.— ^rytrn/. 

The  following  line  occurs  in  the  scholiast  to  Pindar, 
FjUl  Ode  4th,  ▼.  2a 

Jupiter  was  almost  as  much  in  fiishion  amongst  the 
old  worshippers  of  images,  as  the  Virgin  amongst  the 
modern :  he  had  temples  and  diilerent  characters  almost 
•very  where.  At  Carthage  he  was  called  Ammon;  in 
Egypt,  Serapis;  at  Athens,  the  great  Jupitor  was  the 
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monians.  From  this  however  it  is,  that  the 
Thebans  esteem  the  ram  as  sacred,  and,  except 
an  the  annual  festival  of  Jupiter,  never  put  one 
to  death.  Upon  this  solemnity  they  kill  a  ram* 
and  placing  its  skin  on  the  image  of  the  god, 
they  introduce  before  it  a  figure  of  Hercules ; 
the  assembly  afterwards  beat  the  ram,  and  con- 
clude the  ceremony  by  inclosing  the  body  in  a 
sacred  chest. 

XLIII.  This  Hercules,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed,  is  one  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  but  of 
the  Grecian  Hercules  I  could  in  no  part  of 
Egypt  procure  any  knowledge;  that  this  name 
was  never  borrowed  by  Egypt  from  Greece,  but 
certainly  communicated  by  Uie  Egyptians  to  the 
Greeks,  and  to  those  in  particular  who  assign 
it  to  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  is  among  other  ar- 
guments sufficiently  evident  from  this,  that  both 
the  reputed  parents  of.  this  Hercules,  Amphi- 
tryon and  Alcmena,  were  of  Egyptian  origin. 
The  Egyptians  also  disclaim  all  knowledge  both 
of  Neptune  and  the  Dioscuri,  neither  of  whom 
are  admitted  among  the  number  of  their  gods : 
if  they  had  ever  borrowed  the  name  of  a  deity 
from  Greece,  the  remembrance  of  these,  so  far 
from  being  less,  must  have  been  stronger  than 
of  any  other ;  for  if  they  then  made  voyages, 
and  as  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  there  were 
at  that  time  Greek  sailors,  they  would  rather 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
other  deities,  than  with  that  of  Hercules.  Her^ 
cules  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  dei* 
ties  of  Egypt  ^  and  as  they  themselves  affirm,  is 
one  of  the  twelve,  who  were  produced  from  the 
eight  gods,  seventeen  thousand  years  before  the 
reign  of  Amasis. 

XLIV.  From  my  great  desire  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  I  made  a  voyage  to 
Tyre,  in  Pbcenicia,  where  is  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules held  in  great  veneration.  Among  the 
various  offerings  which  enrich  and  adorned  it, 
I  saw  two  pillars :  the  one  was  of  the  purest 

Olympian  Jupiter;  and  at  Rome,  the  greatest  Jupiter 
was  the  Capitoline.— ^nenes,  Polymeti$.-'T. 

8  Dtiti—  €f  jE7^ypf .]— The  remark,  that  the  Egyptian 
is  a  very  distinct  personage  from  the  Grecian  Hercules, 
is  not  peculiar  to  Herodotus;  it  is  affirmed  ty  all  the 
authors  who  have  had  occasion  to  speak  on  the  subject: 
Cicero  gives  him  the  Nile  as  his  &ther:  Nilo  genitus.— 
Larcher. 

According  to  Cicero,  the  Egyptian  Hercules  was  not 
the  most  ancient:  he  calls  him  the  second  Hercules. 
The  Hercules,  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena,  was  ths 
sixth:  this  last,  however,  was  the  one  most  known,  who 
is  represented  in  almost  all  our  ancient  monuments,  and 
I  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.— r. 
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gold,  the  other  of  emeralJi^  which  in  the  night 
diffused  an  extraordinary  splendour.  I  inquir- 
ed of  the  priests  how  long  this  temple  had  heen 
erected,  hut  I  found  that  they  also  differed  in 
their  relation  from  the  Greeks.  This  temple, 
as  they  affirmed,  had  been  standing  ever  since 
the  first  building  of  the  city,  a  period  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  years.  I  saw  also  at 
Tyre  another  temple  consecrated  to  the  Thasi- 
an  Hercules.  At  Thasus,  which  I  visited,  I 
found  a  temple  erected  to  this  deity  by  the 
Phoenicians,  who  built  Thasus  while  they  were 
engaged  in  search  of  Europe:  an  event 
which  happened  five  generations  before  Her- 
cules, the  son  of  Amphitryon,  was  known  in 
Greece.  From  all  these  circumstances  I  was 
convinced  that  Hercules  must  be  a  very  ancient 
deity.  Such  therefore  of  the  Greeks  as  have 
erected  two  temples  to  the  deity  of  this  name, 
have,  in  my  opinion,  acted  very  wisely  ;  to  the 
Olympian  Hercules  they  offer  as  to  an  immortal 
being ;  to  the  other  they  pay  the  rites  of  a  hero. 
XL  V.  Among  the  many  preposterous  fables 
current  in  Greece,  the  one  concerning  Hercules 
is  not  the  least  ridiculous.  He  arrived,  they 
say,  in  Eg3rpt,  where  the  inhabitants  bound  him 
with  the  sacred  fillet,  and  the  usual  ornaments 
of  a  victim,^  and  made  preparations  to  sacrifice 
him  to  Jupiter.  For  a  while  he  restrained  him- 
self, but  upon  his  being  conducted  with  the 
usual  solemnities  to  the  altar,  he  exerted  his 
strength,  and  put  all  his  opponents  to  death. 
This  story  of  the  Greeks  demonstrates  the  ex- 
tremest  ignorance  of  the  Egyptian  manners ;  for 

1  Cf  emerald.'}— Th\B  pillar,  of  which  Herodotus  here 
speaks,  could  not,  says  Mr.  Larcher,  have  been  a  true 
emerald,  it  was  probably  a  pseudosraaragdus.  The 
learned  Frenchman  agrees  in  opinion  with  the  authors 
of  the  Universal  History,  that  it  was  of  coloured  glass, 
illuminated  by  lamps  placed  within. 

Whether  at  so  early  a  period  they  had  knowledge  of 
glass,  may  be  disputed;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  before 
the  discovery  of  glass,  or  the  application  of  it  for  win- 
dows, the  rich  used  transparent  stones  for  this  purpose, 
which  will  solve  the  difficulty  quite  as  well.— 7*. 

2  Qf  a  victim.']— The  gradations  by  which  mankind 
was  led  from  ofSonng  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  the 
gods  to  sacrifice  animals,  are  related  by  Porphyry,  in 
his  second  book,  de  Abslineniia.  He  relates  the  follow- 
ing story  on  this  subject:  "So  abhorrent,"  says  he, 

- "  were  the  ancient  Athenians  from  the  destroying  of  any 
kind  of  animals,  thai  a  woman,  named  Clymene,  was 
deemed  guilty  of  a  very  criminal  act,  from  her  having 
without  design  killed  a  hog.  Her  husband,  from  the 
supposition  that  she  had  committed  an  Impiety,  went  to 
consult  the  oracle  on  the  occasion.  But  as  the  deity  did 
not  consider  it  In  a  very  heinous  light,  men  were  after- 
wards induced  to  make  light  of  It  also."  See  Porpfiyr. 
lib.  U.  chap.  9.-7! 


how  can  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they 
will  offer  human  beings  in  sacrifice,  who  will 
not  for  this  purpose  destroy  even  animals,  except 
swine,  bulls,  male  calves  without  blemish,  and- 
geese  1  Or  how  could  Hercules,  an  individual, 
and,  as  they  themselves  affirm,  a  mortal,  be  able 
to  destroy  many  thousands  of  meni  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  what  I  have  introduced  on  this  sub* 
ject  will  give  no  offence  either  to  gods  or  he- 
roes. 

XL VI.  The  Mendesians,  of  whom  I  have 
before  spoken,  refuse  to  sacrifice  goats  of  either 
sex,  out  of  reverence  to  Pan,  whom  their  tradi- 
tions assert  to  be  one  of  the  eight  deities,  whose 
existence  preceded  that  of  the  twelve.  Like  the 
Greeks,  they  always  represent  Pan  in  his  ima- 
ges with  the  cbuntenance  of  the  she-goat'  and 
legs  of  the  male ;  not  that  they  believe  this  has 
any  resemblance  to  his  person,  or  that  he  in 
any  respect  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  deities : 
the  real  motive  which  they  assign  for  this  cus- 
tom I  do  not  choose  to  relate.  The  veneration ' 
of  the  Mendesians  for  these  animals,  and  for 
the  males  in  particular,**  is  equally  great  and 
universal :  this  is  also  extended  to  goat-herds. 
There  is  one  he-goat  more  particularly  hon- 
oured than  the  rest,  whose  death  is  seriously 
lamented  by  the  whole  district  of  the  Mendesi- 
ans. In  the  Egyptian  language  the  word  Men- 
des  is  used  in  common  for  Pan  and  for  a  g^t. 
It  happened  in  this  country,  within  my  remem- 
brance, and  was  indeed  universally  notorioosy 
that  a  goat  had  indecent  and  public  communi- 
cation with  a  woman. 

XLYII.  The  Egyptians  regard  the  hog  as 
an  unclean  animal,^  and  if  they  casually  touch 

3  Countenance  tf  the  ehe  goati  4''^.]— Montfiuicon 
observes,  that  wliat  Herodotus  says  in  this  place  of  th« 
Egyptian  manner  of  representing  Pan,  does  not  agree 
with  tiio  statues  and  images  of  Pan  which  have  como 
down  to  us.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  if  we  may 
credit  their  monuments,  which  are  very  numerous,  pic- 
tured Pan  with  a  man's  face,  and  with  the  horns,  ears, 
and  feet  of  a  she  or  he-goat— 7*. 

4  Males  in  particular.']— The  Egyptians  venerated 
the  he-goat  as  a  deity  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Greeks 
do  Priapus.  This  animal  has  a  strong  propensity  to 
venery,  and  the  member  which  is  the  instrument  of 
generation  they  esteem  honourable,  because  from  it 
animals  derive  their  existence.— /h'odorus  Sic.  i.  98. 

6  Unclean  ammoL]— The  abhorrence  of  the  Jews  to 
the  flesh  of  swine  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
imitated  from  the  Egyptians :  they  diflered  in  this,  the 
Jews  would  never  eat  it,  the  Egyptians  occasionally  did. 
The  motives  assigned  by  Plutarch  for  the  prejudice  of 
both  these  nations  in  this  particular  instance  is  curious 
enough:  "The  milk  of  the  sow,"  says  ho,  "occasioiied 
leprosies,  which  was  the  reason  why  the  Egjrptians  en- 
teitained  so  great  an  aversion  for  this  animal." 
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one  ibey  immediately  plange  themeelves  clothes 
and  all  into  the  water.  This  prejudice  operates 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  swine-herds,  although 
nmtiTea  of  Egypt,  from  the  temples ;  with  people 
of  this  description  a  connection  by  marriage  is 
studiously  avoided,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  intermarrying  among  those  of  their 
own  prolession.  The  only  deities  to  whom 
the  Egyptians  ofEat  swine,  are  Bacchus  and 
Luna ;  to  these  they  sacrifice  swine  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full,  alter  which  they  eat  the 
lleah.  Why  they  ofier  swine  at  this  particular 
time,  snd  at  no  other,  the  Egyptians  have  a 
tradition  among  themselves,  which  delicacy  for- 
bids me  to  explain.  The  following  is  the  mode 
in  which  they  sacrifice  this  animal  to  Luna :  as 
soon  as  it  is  killed  they  cut  off  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  which,  with  the  spleen  and  the  &t, 
they  inclose  in  the  cawl,  and  bum  ;  upon  the 
lemainder,  which  at  any  other  time  they  would 
disdain,  they  feast  at  the  full  moon,  when  the 
Mcrifice  is  performed.  They  who  are  poor 
make  the  figures  of  swine  with  meal,  which 
having  first  baked,  they  offer  on  the  altar. 

XLVIIL  On  the  day  of  the  fisast  of  Bac- 
chus, at  the  hour  of  supper,  every  person  before 
the  door  of  his  house,  offers  a  hog  in  sacrifice. 
The  swine-herd  of  whom  they  purchase  it,  is 
afterwards  at  liberty  to  take  it'  away.  Except 
this  sacrifice  of  the  swine,  the  Egyptians  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  Bacchus  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Grreeks.  Instead  of  the  phalli,^  they 
have  contrived  certain  figures  of  about  a  cubit 
in  length ;  the  private  members  of  which  are 


The  same  author  in  another  place  explains  in  this 
manner  ihe  dielike  of  the  Jews  to  swhie.  The  religion, 
the  ceremonies,  and  feasts  of  the  Jews,  were,  as  he  pre- 
tends, the  same  as  those  practised  in  Greece  with 
respect  to  Bacchus.  Bacchus  and  Adonis  are  the  same 
diTinities;  and  ibe  Jews  abstain  from  swine's  flesh,  be- 
cause Adonis  was  slain  bjr  a  briar. 

h  is  no  less  worth  remarking,  that  Plutarch  explains 
the  derivation  of  Leviies  from  Lysios,  Avo-ioc,  a  name 
of  Bacchus.— 7*. 

€  PAoi/i.]— Macrobhis  explains  the  consecration  of 
the  phallus  into  an  emblem  of  the  power  of  generation, 
wliose  prolific  virtue  is  therebjr  invoked  to  impregnate 
the  uniTerse ;  for  which  reason  that  ceremony  is  for  the 
most  part  perfi^rmed  in  the  spring,  wlien  the  whole 
world  receives  a  kind  of  regeneration  from  the  gods. 
Macro^iue,  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  7.— See  also  on  this  subject 
Lucian  dc  Dea  S3rria;  Apuleius;  Leiters  on  Mythology. 
See  also  Vc^age  du  Jettne  Anachanis,  vol.  iii.  138.— 7*. 

Mention  is  made  in  Atheneeus  of  a  phallus,  carried  in 
a  Bacchanal  procession,  of  gold,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits  long.  It  was  moreover  adorned  with  gar- 
lands, which  were  twined  round  it  to  iia  vertex,  where 
was  a  golden  star  six  cubits  In  circumference.— <%« 
Jtheiueus,  iNwk  v.  chap.  6. 


made  to  move.  These  the  women  carry  about 
the  streets  and  villages,  and  the  member  which 
distinguishes  the  sex  being  almost  as  large  as 
the  rest  of  the  body,  with  these,  and  preceded 
by  a  piper,  they  sing  in  a  long  procession,  the 
praises  of  Bacchus.  Why  this  member  is  so 
disproportionably  large,  and  why  they  give  a 
motion  to  it  alone,  they  assign  a  sacred  and 
mysterious  reason. 

XLIX.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Melampus,^ 
son  of  Amytheon,  was  acquainted  with  this 
ceremony.  It  was  Melampus  who  first  taught 
the  Greeks  the  name  and  the  sacrifice  of  Bac- 
chus, and  introduced  the  procession  of  the 
phalli  f  the  mysterious  purport  of  which  he  did 
not  sufiidently  explain ;  but  since  his  time  it 
has  received  from  different  sages  adequate  il- 
lustration. It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  use  of 
the  phalli  in  the  sacrifice  of  Bacchus,  with  the 
other  ceremonies  which  the  Greeks  now  know 
and  practise,  were  first  taught  them  by  Melam- 
pus. I  therefore,  without  hesitation,  pronounce 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  of  skill 
in  the  art  of  divination.  Instructed  by  the 
Egyptians*  in  various  ceremonies,  and  partic- 
ularly in  those  which  relate  to  Bacchus,  with 
some  few  trifling  changes  he  brought  them  into 
Greece.  I  can  by  no  means  impute  to  accident 
the  resemblance  which  exists  in  the  rites  of 
Bacchus  in  Egypt,  and  in  Greece ;  in  this  case 
they  would  not  have  differed  so  essentially  from 
the  Grecian  manners,  and  they  might  have  been 
traced  to  more  remote  antiquity :  neither  will  I 
affirm  that  these,  or  that  any  other  religious 
ceremonies,  were  borrowed  of  Greece  ^  by  the 

7  Melan^put.']—So  called  liecause,  being  exposed  when 
a  child  by  his  mother  Rhodope,  his  whole  person  whs 
covered,  excepting  his  feet;  these  the  rays  of  the  sun 
turned  black.  He  was  a&mous  soothsayer:  he  was 
also,  according  to  Psusanias,  a  physlcfctn,  and  had  a 
temple  and  statues,  and  solemn  games  instituted  in  his 
honour.— 7! 

8  Of  the  PhaUi.^—ln  what  mannerthese  were  carried 
In  processions,  may  Iw  seen  in  the  Achamenses  of  Aris- 
tophanes. 

See  also  the  scholiast  on  this  passage.— T. 

9  InatnuUi  by  the  Egyptiane.—ke  Egypt  was  then 
famous  for  the  sciences  and  arts,  the  GreekSt  who  were 
beginning  to  emerge  from  lurbarism,  travelled  thither 
to  ol)tain  knowledge,  which  they  might  afterwards  com- 
municate to  their  countrymen.  With  this  view  the 
fitllowing  illustrious  characters  visited  this  country: 
"Orpheus,  Museus,  Melampus,  DsDdalus,  Homer,  Ly- 
curgus  the  Spartan,  Solon  of  Athens,  Plato  the  philoso- 
pher, Pythagoras  of  Samos,  Eudoxus,  Democritus  of 
Abdera,  JEnopis  of  Chios,  &c.  &c.'-— LorcAer. 

10  Borrowed  qf  Cfreere.^See  Bryant's  Mythology, 
vol.  ii.  433.  Diodorus  Sic  vol.  i.  6^  63,  Wesseling's 
edition.'?*. 
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Egyptians;  I  rather  think  that  Melampua 
learned  all  these  particulars  which  relate  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  from  Cadmus,  and  his 
Tynan  companions,  when  they  came  from 
Phoenicia  to  what  is  now  called  Boeotia.' 

L.  Egypt  has  certainly  communicated  to 
Greece  the  names  of  almost  all  the  gods ;  that 
they  are  of  barbarian  origin,  I  am  convinced  by 
my  different  researches.  The  names  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  Dioscuri  I  mentioned  before; 
with  these,  if  we  except  Juno,'  Vesta,  Themis, 
the  Graces,  and  the  Nereids,  the  names  of  all 
the  other  deities  have  always  been  familiar  in 
Egypt.  In  this  instance  I  do  but  repeat  the 
opinions  of  the  Egyptians.  Those  names  of 
which  they  disclaim  any  knowledge  are  all, 
except  Neptune,  of  Pelasgian  derivation ;  for 
their  acquaintance  with  this  deity,  they  are  in- 
debted to  Africa,  where  indeed  he  was  first  of 
all  known,  and  has  always  been  greatly  hon- 
oured. The  Egyptians  do  not  pay  any  religious 
ceremonies  to  heroes. 

LI.  With  the  above,  the  Greeks  have  de- 
rived many  other  circumstances  of  religious 
worship  from  Egypt,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
relate  ;  they  did  not  however  learn  from  hence, 
but  from  the  Pelasgi,  to  construct  the  figure  of 
Mercury  with  an  erect  priapus,  which  custom 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Athenians,  and 
communicated  from  them  to  others.  At  that 
period  the  Athenians  were  ranked  among  the 
nations  of  Greece,  and  had  the  Pelasgians  for 
their  neighbours:  from  which  incident  this 
people  also  began  to  be  esteemed  as  Greeks. 
Of  the  truth  of  this,  whoever  has  been  initiated 
in  the  Cabirian  mysteries,'  which  the  Samo- 


1  J?(Eo/io.]— This  country  was  so  called  from  Boeotus, 
r)n  of  Itnnu8,and  the  njrmph  Menalippe,  and  grandson 
of  Amphictyon.  See  Diodonu  Sic.  lib.  iv.  ST:  and  also 
Thucydides,  lib.  i.  p.  11. 

2  J?/no.]— We  learn  from  Porphyry,  that  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Juno,  on  a  certain  festival,  three  men  were  sacri- 
ficed, who  were  first  of  all  examined  like  so  many 
calves  destined  for  the  altar.  Amasis  abolished  these, 
substituting  in  their  room  three  figures  of  wax.  Porphyr. 
de  Abstinentia,  lib.  ii.  c.  55. 

3  Cabirian  mt/sUrie^.'j—The  Cabiri,  says  Montlaucon, 
were  a  s-^rt  of  deities  about  whom  thtf  ancients  differ 
much.  The  Cabiri,  the  Curcts,  the  Corybantes,  the 
Llean  Pactyli,  and  sometimes  the  Telchinii,  were  taken 
f  >r  the  snmc:  they  were  sometimes  talcen  fir  the  Dios- 
curi. With  re^iard  to  their  functions,  and  the  places  in 
which  they  exercised,  opinions  equally  varifius  are  held  : 
S'ime  call  them  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  others  of  Jupiter.— 
See  Mantfaucon. 

"  They,  says  Mr.  Larcher,  principally  from  the  scho 
liast  to  tlie  Irene  of  Aristophanes,  "  who  had  been 
admitted  to  those  mysteries  were  highly  esteemed,  as 
they  were  supposed  lo  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 


thracians  use,  and  learned  of  the  Pelasgi,  will 
be  necessarily  convinced ;   for  the  Pelasgistfss 
before  they  lived  near  the  Athenians  formerly 
inhabited  Samothracia,  and  taught  the  people 
of  that  country  their  mysteriee.    By  them  tlie 
Athenians  were  first  of  all  instructed  to  make 
the  figure  of  Mercury  with  an  upright  priapaa. 
For  this  the  Pelasgians  have  a  sacred  tradition, 
which  is  explained  in  the  Samothracian  mye- 
teries. 

LII.  The  Pelasgians,  as  I  was  informed  at 
Dodona,  formerly  offered  all  things  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  gods.  They  distinguished  them 
by  no  name  or  sirname,  for  they  were  hithecta 
unacquainted  with  either ;  but  they  called  them 
gods,  which  by  its  etymology  means  disposei% 
from  observing  the  orderly  disposition  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  parts  of  the  universe. 
They  learned,  but  not  till  a  late  period,  the 
names  of  the  divinities  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
Bacchus  was  the  last  whom  they  knew.  Upon 
this  subject  they  afterwards  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,*  by  far  the  roost  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece,  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
the  only  one.  They  desired  to  know  whether 
they  might  with  propriety  adopt  the  namas 
which  they  had  learned  of  the  barbarians,  and 
were  answered  that  they  might ;  they  have  ac- 
cordingly used  them  ever  since  in  their  rites  of 
sacrifice,  and  from  the  Pelasgi  they  were  com- 
municated to  the  Greeks. 

LIII.  Of  the  origin  of  each  deity,  whether 
they  have  all  of  them  always  existed,  as  also  of 
their  form,  their  knowledge  is  very  recent  in- 


tempests."  **  They,"  observes  Plutarch,  **  who  had  learn- 
ed their  names,  availed  themselves  of 4hem  as  a  kind  of 
amulet  to  prevent  calamity,  pronouncing  them  slowly." 

These  names  were,  according  to  the  scholiast  on  Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Pluto,  to  which  others 
add  Mercury. 

Who  these  Cabirim  might  be,  has  been  a  matter  of 
unsuccessful  inquiry  to  many  learned  men.  The  ut- 
most  that  is  known  with  certainty  is,  that  they  were 
originally  three,  and  were  called  by  way  of  eminenc«. 
The  Great,  or  Mighty  Ones,  fir  that  is  the  impoit  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  Of  the  like  import  is  the  Latin  appella- 
tion, Penates:  Dii  perquospemYu«spiramu8,&c.  Thus 
the  joint  worship  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the 
triad  of  the  Roman  capiu<t,  is  traced  to  that  of  7^ 
Thrte  Mighty  Ones  in  Samothrace,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  that  island,  at  what  precise  time  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  determine;  but  earlier,  if  Eusebius  may  be 
credited,  than  the  days  of  Abraham.— JWsAop  RoraUy*9 
Charge  to  the  Clergy-,  4-c.— T. 

Bochart  derives  Cabiri  from  a  root,  signifying  decs 
potentes;  butLhave  somewhere  seen  it  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  word  signifyine;  >r»pi4po»,  socil  participes, 

4  Orarle  of  Dodma.yS%t  on  this  subject  Bryani's 
Mythology,  vol.  ii.  286. 
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deed.    The  ioTention  of  the  Grecian  theogony,' 
tlie  names,  the  honoure,   the  forme,  and  the 
functions  of  the  dettiee,  may  with  propriety  be 
ttBcribed  to  Hedod  and  to  Homer,*  who  I  be- 
lieve lived  four  hundred  years,  and  not  more, 
"belbre  myself.    If  I  may  give  my  opinion,  the 
poets  who  are  reported  to  have  been  before  these 
-were  eertainly  after  them.     What  I  have  said 
of  the  names  and  origin  of  the  gods,  has  been  on 
the  authority  of  the  priests  of  Dodona;  of 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  I  have  delivered  my  own 
sentiments. 

LIV.  Of  the  two  oracles  of  Greece  and 
Itibya,  the  Egyptians  speak  as  follows  :  I  was 
told  by  the  ministers  of  the  Theban  Jupiter, 
that  the  Phoenicians  had  violently  carried  off 
from  Thebes  two  priestesses,  one  of  whom  had 
been  sold  into  Africa,  the  other  into  Greece ; 
they  added,  that  the  commencement  of  the  above 
oracles  must  be  assigned  to  these  two  women. 
On  my  requesting  to  know  their  authority  for 
these  assertions,  they  answered,  that  after  a  long 
and  ineffectcal  search  after  these  priestesses, 
they  had  finally  learned  what  they  had  told  me. 
LV.  I  have  related  the  intelligence  which  I 
gained  from  the  priests  at  Thebes :  The  priest- 


5  Grecian  theogony.'J— To  suppose  Homer  to  have 
been  ihe  author  of  the  theology  and  mythology  contained 
In  his  paems,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  lnia<rine 
that  he  first  taught  the  Greeks  to  read  and  write. 
We  find  that,  in  the  following  ages,  when  wise  men 
began  to  reason  more  upon  these  subjects,  they  cen- 
mred  Homer^s  theology,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  gods, 
If  it  were  understood  in  the  literal  eense.  But  when 
Homer  wrote,  he  had  sufficient  excuse  and  authority  for 
the  fables  which  he  delivered :  and  he  introduced  into 
his  poems,  by  way  of  machinery,  and  with  some  deco- 
Tations,  theological  legends,  contrived  in  more  rude  and 
iarnorant  times,  and  sanctified  by  hoary  age  and  venenu 
ble  tradition.  Tradition  had  preserved  some  memory 
of  the  things  which  the  gods  had  done  and  had  suffered 
when  they  were  men.— ^Tortin't  Dinertation^  VJT. 

This  evidence  of  Hemdotus  must  be  esteemed  early, 
and  his  judgment  valid:  What  can  afford  us  a  more  sad 
acc^uat  of  the  doidx  and  darkness  in  which  mankind 
were  enveloped,  than  these  words  of  the  historian  1 
How  plainly  dies  he  show  the  necessity  of  divine  inter- 
position, and  of  revelation  in  consequence  of  \\^—Brtf- 
ttnTt  mytkoiogVj  i.  307. 

Heaiode  a  iiisse  un  nom  celebre  et  des  ouvra^res  esti- 
mes,  commo  on  I'a  suppose  contemporain  d'Homere, 
quelques-uns  ont  pense  qu'il  etoit  son  rival,  mais  Ho- 
mere  ne  pouvoit  av  Jtr  de  rivaux. 

La  theogonie  d'Hesiode,  comme  celle  de  plusieurs 
anciens  ecrivains  de  la  Orece,  n'est  qu'un  tissu  d'idees 
absurdes,  ou  d'allegories  impenetrables.— Fo^OfS  du 
Jeune  Anachanitif  iii.  315. 

6  Hamer.^-^To  mo  it  seems  certain  that  the  life  of 
H'>raer,  attributed  to  Herodotus,  was  not  written  by  oar 
histnrian.  This  I  think  might  very  easily  be  proved, 
bat  it  wr»uld  require  a  dissertation,  and  much  exceed  the 
limits  of  a  note.— X^resbcr. 


esses  of  Dodona''  assert,  that  two  black  pigeons 
flew  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  set- 
tled in  Africa,  the  other  among  themselves: 
which  latter,  resting  on  the  branch  of  a  beech- 
tree,  declareu  with  a  human  voice  that  here  by 
divine  appointment  was  to  be  an  oracle  of  Jove. 
The  inhabitants,  fully  impressed  that  this  was  a 
divine  communication,  instantly  complied  with 
the  injunction.  The  dove  which  flew  to  Africa 
in  like  manner  commanded  the  people  to  fix 
there  an  oracle  of  Ammon,  which  also  is  an 
oracle  of  Jupiter.  Such  was  the  information  I 
received  from  the  priestesses  of  Dodona,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  called  Promenea,  the  se- 
cond Timarete,  the  youngest  Nicandre;  the 
other  ministers  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
temple  agreed  with  these  in  every  particular. 

LVf.  My  opinion  of  the  matter  is  this :  If 
the  Phoenicians  did  in  reality  carry  away  these 
two  priestesses,  and  sell  one  to  Africa,  the  other 
to  Greece,  this  latter  must  have  been  carried 
to  the  Thesproti,  which  country,  though  part 
of  what  is  now  termed  Greece,  was  formerly 
called  Pelasgia.'  That,  although  in  a  state  of 
servitude,  she  erected,  under  the  shade  of  a 
beech-tree,  a  sacred  edifice  to  Jupiter,  which 
she  might  very  naturally  be  prompted  to  do, 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Thebes,  whence  she  was  taken.  Thus  she 
instituted  the  oracle,  and  having  learned  tl^e 
Greek  language,  might  probably  relate  that  by 
the  same  Phoenicians  her  sister  was  sold  for  a 
slave  to  Africa. 

LVII.  The  name  of  doves  was  probably 
given  them  because,  being  strangers,  the  sound 
of  their  voices  might  to  the  people  of  Dodona 
seem  to  resemble  the  tone  of  those  birds. 
When  the  woman,  having  learned  the  language, 
delivered  her  thoughts  in  words  which  were 
generally  understood,  the  dove  might  be  said 


7  Prieslemea  (f  Dodona.'}— Then  is  an  account  given 
by  Palsphatus,  of  one  Metra,  or  Mestra,  who  cnulJ 
change  herself  into  various  forms.  The  story  at  bottom 
is  very  plain :  Egypt  was  frequently  called  Mestra  and 
Mestraia,  and  by  the  person  here  called  Mestra  we  are 
certaiuly  to  understand  a  woman  of  the  country.  She 
was  sometimes  simply  mentioned  as  a  ceAen  or  priest- 
ess, which  the  Greeks  have  rendered  xwm,  a  dog. 
Women  in  this  sacred  character  attended  at  the  shrine 
of  Apis  and  Mnenis,  and  of  the  sacred  heifer  at  Onuphis. 
Some  of  them  in  diflTerent  countries  were  styled  Cye> 
neans,  and  also  Feleiadse,  of  whom  (he  principal  were 
the  women  at  Dodona.— Bryant. 

8  P^€ugia.']^The  people  who  then  composed  the 
body  of  the  Hellenistic  nation  in  those  ancient  times, 
gave  their  names  to  the  countries  which  they  occupied. 
The  Pelas^ians  were  widely  dispersed.— JLarcAer. 
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to  have  spoken  iwith  a  human  voice.  Before 
she  had  thus  accomplished  herself,  her  voice 
might  appear  like  that  of  a  dove.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  supposed  that  a  dove  should  speak 
with  a  human  voice ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
her  being  black,  explains  to  us  her  Egyptian 
origin. 

LVIFI.  The  two  oracles  of  Egyptian 
Thebes  and  of  Dodona  have  an  entire  resem- 
blanco  to  each  other.  The  art  of  divination 
as  now  practised  in  our  temples,  is  thus  deriv- 
ed from  Egypt ;  at  least  the  Egyptians  were 
the  first  who  introduced  the  sacred  festivals, 
processions,  and  supplications,  and  from  them 
the  Greeks  were  instructed.  Of  this  it  is  to 
me  a  sufficient  testimony,  that  these  religious 
ceremonies  are  in  Greece  but  of  modern  date, 
whereas  in  Egypt  they  have  been  in  use  from 
the  remotest  antiquity. 

LIX.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Egypti- 
ans celebrate  various  public  festivals ; '  but  the 
festival  in  honour  of  Diana,  at  the  city  of  6u- 
bastos,  is  the  first  in  dignity  and  importance. 
The  second  is  held  in  honour  of  Isis,  at  the 
city  Busiris,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  Delta,  and  contains  the  largest  temple  of 
that  goddess.  Isis  is  called  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  Demeter  or  Ceres.  The  solemnities  of 
Minerva,  observed  at  Sais,'  are  the  third  in 
consequence;  the  fourth  are  Heliopolis,  and 
sacred  to  the  sun ;  the  fifth  are  those  of  Latona, 
at  Butos ;  the  next  those  of  Mars,  solemnized 
at  Papremis. 

LX.  They  who  meet  to  celebrate  the  fes- 
tival at  Bubastos^  embark  in  vessels,  a  great 
number  of  men  and  women  promiscuously 
mixed.  During  the  passage,  some  of  the  wo- 
men^ strike  their  tabors,  accompanied  by  the  men 


1  JWft'uoZt.]— Mr.  Savary,  with  other  modern  iravel- 
lera,  give  us  an  account  of  the  annual  lairs  of  Egypt. 
These  are  to  be  conaidered  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
pilgrimages  of  the  Egyptians  to  Canopus,  Sais,  and  Bu- 
basioa. 

2  Aha.}— This  place  is  by  soms  supposed  to  be  the 
Sin  of  the  Scrifitures.— 7*. 

3  JBuAos/os.]— Savary  has  translated  this  passage  in 
his  Letters  on  E^rypt.  From  a  comparison  of  his  version 
with  mine,  it  is  painful  to  otwerve  he  has  given  to  Hero- 
dotus what  the  hist-trian  never  imagined.— ZxirrAar. 

4  The  trom«n.]— These  no  doubt  are  the  Almai,  which 
were  not  then  more  decent  than  now. 

The  Egyptians  since  Herodotus  have  been  governed 
by  various  nations,  and  at  length  are  sunk  deep  in  igno- 
rance and  slavery,  but  their  true  cliaracter  has  under- 
gone no  change.  The  frantic  ceremonies  the  pagan 
religion  authorized  are  now  renewed  around  the  sepul- 
chres of  Santons,  bef  >ro  the  churches  of  the  Copts,  sod 
in  the  ^Irs  I  mentioned.— JSboary. 


playing  on  flutes.     The  rest  of  both  nexoc  clap 
their  hands,  and  join  in  chorus.     Whatever 
city  they  approach,  the  vessels  are  brought  to 
shore :  of  the  women  some  continue  their  an* 
stnimental   niuaic,   others  call  aloud  to   the 
females  of  the  place,  provoke  them  by  injurioas 
language,  dance  about,  and  indecently  thiovr 
aside  their  garments.    This  they  do  at  every 
place  near  which  they  pass.    On  their  arrival 
at  Bubastos,  the  feast  commences,  by  the  sacri'- 
lice  of  many  .victims,  and  upon  this  occasion  a 
greater  quantity  of  wine^  is  consumed  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  year.    The  natives  report, 
that  at  this  solemnity  seven  hundred  thousand* 
men  and  women  assemble,  not  to  mention  chil- 
dren. 

LXI.  I  have  before  related  in  what  manner 
the  rites  of  Isis  are  celebrated  at  Busiria.  Af- 
ter the  ceremonies  of  sacrifice  the  whole  assem- 
bly, to  the  amount  of  many  thousands,  flagel- 
late^ themselves :  but  in  whose  honour  they  do 
this  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  The 
Carians  of  Egypt  treat  themselves  at  this 
solemnity  with  unparalleled  severity  ^  thej  cat 
themselves  in  the  face  with  swords,  and  by  this 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  Egyptian  na- 
tives. 

LXII.  At  the  sacrifice  solemnized  at  Ssis, 
the  assembly  is  held  by  night ;  they  suspend 
before  their  houses  in  the  open  air,  lamps  which 
are  filled  with  oil  mixed  wiUi  salt ;'  a  wick  floats 
at  the  top,  which  will  bum  all  night ;  the  feast 
itself  is  called  the  feast  of  lamps.'^    Such  of  the 


6  Qtumiity  of  wine.'i^ln  the  Greek  it  is  wine  of  the 
vine,  to  distinguish  it  from  beer,  which  he  calls  barley- 
wirm.—Larcher. 

Whoever  has  not  seen  a  witty  and  humorous  disser- 
tation on  oivoc  xptSivoc,  or  barley-wine,  published  atOz- 
f)rd  in  IToO  may  promise  himself  mach  emertainmens 
from  its  perusal. 

6  Seven  hundred  thotuand.2—ToT  seven  hundred 
thousand,  some  read  only  seventy  thousand. — 7*. 

7  PlageUate  themeelvea.'^—Thib  manner  in  which  Vol- 
taire has  translated  this  passa^  is  too  ein^lar  to  i-e 
omitted—*'  On  frappe,  dans  la  ville  de  Busiris,  dii  Herc- 
dote,  les  homraes  et  les  femmes  apres  le  sacrifice,  mals 
de  dire  ou  on  les  frappe,  c'esi  ce  qui  ne  m'est  pas  per- 
VD\:"—Q,ue»iians  eur  V  Eneifclcpedie. 

8  Xenophanes,  the  physician,  seoinfr  the  Egyptians 
lament  and  beat  themselves  at  their  festivals,  says  to 
them,  sensii)ly  enough,  "If  your  gods  be  gods  in  reality, 
cease  to  lament  them;  but  if  they  are  mortals,  forbear 
to  sacrifice  to  them."— P/u/arr/i. 

9  SciZf.]— Salt  was  constantly  used  at  all  entertain- 
ments, both  of  the  gods  and  men,  whence  a  particular 
sanctity  was  believed  to  be  lodged  in  it:  it  is  hencs 
called  Si  tof  ax^,  diviue  salt,  by  Homer.— PoMrr. 

lOFeaat  <2ffan^.]— This  feast,  which  much  resembles 
the  feast  of  lamps  observed  from  time  immemorial  in 
China,  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Guignesi 
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Egyptians  as  do  not  attendee  ceremony  think 
themselTes  obliged  to  observe  the  evening  of 
the  festival,  and  in  like  manner  burn  lamps  be- 
fore their  honaes:  thus  on  this  night  not  Sais 
only,  but  all  Egypt  is  illaminated.  A  religious 
motive  is  assigned  for  the  festival  itself,  and  for 
the  illuminations  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

LXin.  At  Heliopolis  and  Butos,"  sacrifices 
alone  are  offered,  but  at  Papremis,  as  at  other 
places,  in  addition  to  the  offering  of  victims, 
other  religious  ceremonies  are  observed.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  a  small  number  of  priests 
are  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  statue 
of  Mars ;  a  great  number,  armed  with  clubs, 
place  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple ; 
opposite  to  these  may  be  seen  more  than  a 
thousand  men  tumultuously  assembled,  with 
clubs  also  in  their  hands,  to  perform  their  reli- 
gious vows.  The  day  before  the  festival  they 
remove  the  statue  of  the  god,  which  is  kept  in 
a  small  case  decorated  with  gold,  to  a  different 
apartment.  The  priests  attendant  upon  the 
statue  place  it,  together  with  its  case,  on  a  four 
wheeled  carriage,  and  begin  to  draw  it  along. 
Those  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  endeavour 
to  prevent  its  admission ;  but  the  votaries  above 
mentioned  come  to  the  succour  of  the  god,  and 
a  combat  ensues  between  the  two  parties,  in 
which  many  heads  are  broken,  and  I  should 
suppose  many  lives  lost,  though  this  the  Egyp- 
tians positively  deny. 

LXIV.  The  motive  for  this  ceremony  is 
thus  explained  by  the  natives  of  the  country : 
This  temple,  they  say,  was  the  residence  of  the 
mother  of  Mars:  the  god  himself,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  a  distance  from  his  parent, 
on  his  arrival  at  man's  estate  came  hither  to 
visit  his  mother.  The  attendants,  who  had 
never  seen  him  before,  not  only  refused  to  ad- 
mit him,  but  roughly  drove  him  from  the  place. 
Obtaining  proper  assistance,  he  returned,  se- 
verely chastised  those  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  obtained  admission  to  his  parent  From 
this  circumstance  the  above  mode  of  fighting 


-who  has  heen  the  first  to  imimate  that  China  was  a  col- 
ony from  VJgypL—Larther. 

In  £(?ypt  there  is  nore.ioiclng,no  festival  of  any  consid- 
eration at  alljUnaccompanied  with  illumination.  Forihis 
purpose  they  make  use  of  earthen  lamps,  which  they  put 
inl-j  very  deep  vessels  of  glass,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
the  glass  is  two  thirds,  or  at  least  one  half  of  its  height, 
higher  than  the  lamp,  in  order  to  preserve  the  light,  and 
prevent  iis  extinction  by  the  wind.  The  E(*7pLians  have 
carried  this  art  to  the  highest  perfection,  Jcc.  —Maillet. 

11  0i/iM.]— This  is  indiflerenlly  wrilien  Biiuis,  Bulls, 
ami  Cttij,— 7*. 


was  ever  after  practised  on  the  festival  of  Marir , 
and  these  people  were  also  the  first  who  make 
it  a  point  of  religion  not  to  ccmrounicate  car- 
nally with  a  woman^  in  a  temple,  nor  enter  any 
consecrated  place  after  the  venereal  act,  without 
having  first  washed.  Except  the  Egyptians  ^d 
the  Greeks,  all  other  nations  without  scruple 
connect  themselves  with  women  in  their  tem- 
ples, nor  think  it  necessary  to  wash  themselves 
after  such  connection,  previous  to  their  paying 
their  devotions.  In  this  instance  they  rank  man 
indiscriminately  with  other  animals;  for  ob- 
serving that  birds  as  well  as  beasts  copulate  in 
shrines  and  temples,  they  conclude  that  it  can- 
not be  offensive  to  the  deity.  Such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  does  not  by  any  means  obtain  my 
approbation. 

LXY.  The  superstition  of  the  Egyptians  is 
conspicuous  in  various  instances,  but  in  this 
more  particularly :  notwithstanding  the  vicinity 
of  their  country  to  Africa,  the  number  of  beasts 
is  comparatively  small,  but  all  of  them,  both 
those  which  are  wild  and  those  which  are 
domestic,  are  regarded  as  sacred.  If  I  were  to 
explain  the  reason  of  this  prejudice,  I  should  be 
led  to  the  discussion  of  those  sacred  subjects, 
which  I  particularly  wish  to  avoid,'^  and  which 
but  from  necessity  I  should  not  have  discussed 
so  fully  as  I  have.  Their  laws  compel  them 
to  cherish  animals,  a  certain  number  of  men 
and  women  are  appointed  to  this  office,  which 
is  esteemed  so  honourable/^  that  it  descends'in 


12  Comimmira/ecama//yirt<Aa  woman.]— Mention  is 
made  of  the  MossyrI,  called  by  Apollonius  Rhodins, 
Mossyneci,  who  copulated  in  the  public  streets.  See 
Xenophon,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others. 

Next  by  tbe  acred  hill  their  osn  liD|>el 
Finn  Argo,  where  the  MonynMbia  iwtH, 
Of  nuanen  atrwfc,  for  ihej  with  care  oooceol 
ThoM  deeds  which  oihera  openly  rereal. 
And  aetioiM  (hit  in  secret  diould  be  done 
pBrforra  io  public  and  betire  the  nn : 
For,  like  the  moogten  of  the  brirtly  iron. 
In  public  they  paA>nu  tbe  fe»k  of  lore. 

Quid  ego  de  Cynicis  loquar,  quibus  In  propatulo  coirs 
cum  conjugibus  mos  ftiit  Lactantius.—See  also  what 
Diogenes  LaerUus  says  of  Crates  and  Hipparchia.  See 
Bayle  on  the  Adamites  and  Picards,and  also  "ADialogue 
concerning  Decency."  See  also  Herodotus,  book  i.— 7*. 

13  Wish  to  avoid.2—Th&  ancients  were  remarkably 
scrupulous  in  every  thing  which  regarded  religion ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus  strangers  did  not  pay  the 
same  reverence  to  the  religions  rites  of  the  Egyptians. 
This  historian  was  not  afraid  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
motives  which  induced  the  Egyptians  to  pay  divine  hon* 
ours  to  animals.— I<arrAer. 

See  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  21. 

14  Bateemedao  honourable.'}— So  &r  from  refiisingthla 
enipl  >y,  or  being  ashamed  publicly  lo  exercise  ii,  they 
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Bucceflsion  from  father  to  son.  In  the  presence 
of  these  animals  the  inhahitants  of  the  cities 
perform  their  vows.  They  address  themselves 
as  supplicants  to  the  divinity,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  the  animal  in  whose  pre- 
sence they  are ;  they  then  cat  off  their  chil- 
dren's hair,  sometimes  the  whole  of  it,  some- 
times half,  at  other  times  only  a  third  part ; 
this  they  weigh  in  a  balance  against  a  piece  of 
silver;  as  soon  as  the  silver  preponderates,  they 
give  it  to  the  woman  who  keeps  the  beast,  she 
in  return  feeds  the  beast  with  pieces  of  fish, 
which  is  their  constant  food.  It  is  a  capital 
offence  desi^pedly  to  kill  any  one  of  these* 
animals;  to  destroy  one  accidentally  is  punish- 
ed by  a  fine,  determined  by  the  priests;  but 
whoever,  however  involuntarily,  kills  an  ibis' 
or  an  hawk?  cannot  by  any  means  escape 
death. 

LXVI.  The  number  of  domestic  animals 
in  Egypt  is  very  great,  and  would  be  much 
greater  if  the  increase  of  cats^  were  not  thus 


frustrated — The  feltnale  cats,  when  delivered  vf 
their  young,  carefully  avoid  the  company  of 
the  males,  who  to  obtain  a  second  ooDameice 
with  them  contrive  and  ezecnto  this  stratagem; 
they  steal  the  young  from  the  mother,  which 
they  destroy,  but  do  not  eat  This  animal, 
which  is  very  fond  of  its  young,  from  its  desire 
to  have  more,  again  covets  the  company  of  the 
male.  In  every  accident  of  fire,  the  cats  seem 
to  be  actuated  by  some  supernatural'  impulse ; 
for  the  Egyptians  surrounding  the  place  which 
is  burning  appear  to  be  occupied  with  no 
thought  but  that  of  preserving  their  cats. 
These,  however,  by  stealing  between  the  legs 
of  the  spectetors,  or  by  leaping  over  their  heads, 
endeavour  to  dart  into  the  flames.  This  cir^ 
cumstance,  whenever  it  happens,  diffuses  uni- 
versal sorrow.^  In  whatever  family  a  cat  by 
accident  happens  to  die,  every  individual  cuts 
off  his  eye-brows,^  but  on  the  death  of  a  dog* 


make  a  vain  display  of  it,  as  if  they  participated  the 
greatest  honours  of  the  gods.  When  Uiey  travel  through 
the  cities,  or  the  country,  they  ntake  known,  by  certain 
marks  which  they  exhibit,  the  particular  animal  of  which 
ihey  have  the  care.  They  who  meet  them  asthey  jour- 
ney respect  and  worship  these.— Diodoru^  Sictdus. 

1  7\>  km  any  one  ^/Aese.]— The  cat  was  also  held  in 
the  eztrcmest  veneration  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and 
Dindorus  Siculus  relates,  that  a  Roman  having  liy  acci- 
dent killed  a  cat,  the  common  people  instantly  surround- 
M.  his  house  with  every  demonstration  of  fury.  The 
king's  guards  were  instantly  despatched  to  rescue  him 
from  their  rage,  but  in  vain ;  his  authority  and  the  Bo- 
man  name  were  equally  inefibctual.— In  the  most  ex- 
treme necessities  of  fiimlne,  they  rather  chose  to  feed  on 
himian  flesh  than  on  these  animals.— 7! 

2  /frts.]— The  Egyptians  thus  venerated  the  ibis, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  devour  the  serpents 
which  bred  in  the  ground  after  the  ebbing  of  the  Nile. 

— r. 

3  iiKitrJfc.]— They  have  a  kind  of  domestic  large  brown 
hawk,  with  a  fine  eye.  One  may  see  the  pigeons  and 
hawks  standing  close  to  one  another.  The  Turks  never 
kill  them,  and  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  veneration  for  these 
birds,  and  for  cats,  as  well  as  their  ancestors.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  in  this  animal,  worshipped  the  sun  or 
Osiris,  of  which  the  brightness  of  its  eyes  was  an  em- 
blem.—PococJfce. 

Osiris  was  worshipped  at  Fhilos,  under  the  figure  of 
the  Ethiopian  hawk.— 7*. 

A  ^  tht  increoMe  qf  cata^  itrc.y—TYivn  occurs,  I  own, 
a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian  system  of  theology.  It  is  ev- 
ident from  their  method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of 
cats  in  filly  years  would  stock  a  whole  kingdom.  If  re- 
ligious veneration  were  paid  them,  it  would  in  twenty 
more  not  only  be  easier  In  Egypt  to  find  a  god  than  a 
man,  (which  Petronius  says  was  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  Italy)  but  the  gods  must  at  last  entirely  starve  the  men, 
and  leave  themselves  neither  priests  nor  votaries  re- 
maining. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  wise  nation, 
the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  prudence  and  sound 


policy,  foreseeing  such  dangerous  consequences, reserv- 
ed all  their  worship  for  the  full-grown  divinities,  and 
used  the  freedom  to  drown  the  holy  spawn,  or  little  suck- 
ing gods,  without  any  scruple  or  remorse.  And  thus  the 
practice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  religion,  in  order  to 
serve  temporal  interests,  is  not  by  any  maans  to  be  r»- 
garded  as  an  invention  of  these  l^r  ages.— JTume. 

6  Supernatural.'}— li  Is  astonishing  that  HerodiHus 
should  see  this  as  a  prodigy.  The  cat  is  a  timid  animal, 
fire  makes  it  more  so:  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
its  perishing,  frighten  it  still  more,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
sagacity. — Larcher. 

6  Umverval  sorroio.] — One  method  of  mourning  pre- 
valent in  the  east,  was  to  assemble  in  multitudes,  and 
bewail  aloud.  In  a  manuscriptof  Sir  John  Chardin,  part 
of  which  has  been  given  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Harmer,  we 
have  this  remark, "  It  is  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Asia 
to  express  their  sentiments  ofj(^  and  grief  aloud.  Them 
their  transports  are  ungoverned,  excessive,  and  truly 
outrageous."    See  Harmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

7  CiUt  cffhia  *y«-6roic«.]— The  custom  of  cutting  off 
the  hair  in  mourning  appears  to  have  obtained  in  the 
east  in  the  prophetic  times. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  it  was  sometimes  laid  upon 
the  dead  body,  sometimes  cast  into  the  funeral  pile,  and 
sometimes  placed  upon  the  grave. 

Women  in  the  deep  mourning  of  captivity,  shaved  off 
their  hair.  "  Then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to  thine 
house, and  she  shall  shave  her  bead,and  pare  her  nails." 
Deut.  xxi.  12. 

Maillet  says,  that  in  the  east  the  women  that  attend  a 
corpse  to  the  grave  generally  have  their  hair  hanging 
loose  about  their  ears. 

8  Death  qf  a  do^.}— In  this  respect  Plutarch  differs 
Trom  Herodotus.  He  allows  that  these  animals  were  at 
one  time  esteemed  holy,  but  it  was  before  the  time  of 
Cambyses.  From  the  era  of  his  rei^n  they  were  held  In 
another  light ;  fur  when  this  king  killed  the  sacred  Apis, 
the  dogs  fed  so  1  iberally  upon  hie  entrail8,without  making 
a  proper  distinction,  that  they  lost  all  their  sanctity.  But 
they  were  certainly  of  old  looked  upon  as  sacred ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  with  a  view  to  this,  and  to  prevent  the  !»• 
raeliies  retaining  any  notion  of  this  nature,  that  a  dog 
was  not  suffered  U>  come  within  the  precincts  of  tb« 
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tiiey  shaTe  their  headi  and  erery  part  of  their 


LXVn.  The  cats  when  dead  are  carried  to 
Lcred  buildings,  and  afler  being  salted"  are 
in  the  city  Bnbastis.  Of  the  canine 
^wcies,  the  females  are  buried  in  consecrated 
cdieste,  wherever  they  may  happen  to  die,  whidi 
eeremony  is  also  observed  with  respect  to  the 
ichneumons.^  The  shrew-mice  and  hawks  are 
alvvays  remored  to  ButdH ;  the  ibis  to  Hermo- 
poUs;'*  the  bean,  an  animal  rarely  seen  in 
Sgypt,  and  the  wolves,*'  which  are  not  much 
bigger  than  foxes,  are  buried  in  whatever  place 
they  die. 


temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Mowlc  law,  the  price  of  a 
dof ,  and  the  hire  of  a  liarlot  are  put  upon  the  same 
leveL  See  Deuteronomy,  zxiii.  18.  "Tliou  ehalt  not 
bring  the  hire  of  a  whore  nor  the  price  of  a  dog  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  any  tow,  for  both  these 
are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God."— Bryan/. 

It  is  because  the  dog  was  consecrated  to  Anubis,  that 
lie  was  represented  with  a  dog's  head.  Yiigil  and  Ovid 
call  him  Latrator  Anubis ;  Fropertius  and  Prudentius, 
Lairans  Anubis.— £arcA«r. 

At  the  present  day  dogs  are  considered  in  the  east  as 
defiling :  Uiey  do  not  suffer  ihem  in  their  houses,  and 
ever  with  care  avoid  touching  them  in  the  streets.  By 
Ibe  ancient  Jews,  as  remarlced  before,  they  were  con- 
sidered in  a  disagreeable  light.  ''Am  I  a  dog  1"  says  the 
Philistine  to  David.  "  What,  is  thy  servant  a  dog  1"  says 
Hazael,  &c.  See  Uarmer,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  It  may  indeed 
be  observed,  tliat  in  most  countries  and  languages  the 
word  d<^  is  a  term  of  contempt.  "  I  took  by  the  throat 
the  uncircumcised  dog."— 7*. 

9  After  being  «att«if.]— Diodorus  Siculus  says  the 
same  thing,  and  he  also  describes  the  process  used  on 
the  occasion.— 7*. 

10  JcAneimion]- is  found  both  In  Upper  and  Lower 
Eg3rpL  It  creeps  slowly  along,  as  if  ready  to  seize  its 
prey ;  it  feeds  on  plants,  eggs,  and  fowls.  In  Upper 
EfypL  it  searches  for  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which  lie 
hid  in  the  sand,  and  eats  them,  thereby  preventing  the 
increase  of  that  animal.  It  may  be  easily  tamed,  and 
gnes  about  the  houses  lilte  a  tat.  It  makes  a  growling 
noise  and  barks  when  it  is  very  angry.  The  French  in 
Egypt  have  called  this  Rat  de  Pharaon.  Alpinusand 
Beli  inius,  f  >11  )wing  this,  iiave  called  it  Mus  Pharaonis. 
The  resemblance  it  has  to  a  mouse  in  colour  and  iiair, 
might  have  induced  people  ignorant  of  natural  history 
to  call  it  a  mouse,  but  why  Pharaoh's  mouse  Y  The 
Egyptians  were  in  the  lime  of  Pharaoh  too  intelligent  to 
call  it  a  mouse :  nor  is  it  at  this  day  called  phar  by  the 
Arabs,  which  is  the  mutne  fi)r  mouse ;  they  call  it  nema. 
What  is  related  concerning  its  entering  the  jaws  of  the 
cr>co4iile  is  fabulous. — RoMnlquist. 

11  ITermr^/is.]- There  were  In  Egypt  two  places  of 
this  name,  Wesscling  supposes  Herodotus  to  speak  of 
that  in  the  Thebiad.— 7*. 

12  TFu/Te*. ]—Has8elquist  did  not  meet  with  either  of 
these  animals  in  Egypt.  Wolves  were  honoured  in 
Egypt,  says  Euscbius,  probably  fn>m  their  resemblance 
to  the  dog.  S  >me  relate,  that  tlie  Ethiopians  having 
made  an  expedition  against  'E-trjp.^  were  put  to  flight  by 
a  vast  number  of  wolves,  which  occasioned  the  place 
where  the  incident  happened  to  tie  called  Lycopolis. 
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LXym.  I  proceed  now  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  crocodile,^  which  during  the  foor 
severer  months  in  winter  eats  nothing  :  it  is  a 
quadruped,  but  amphibious ;  it  is  also  ovipa- 
rous, and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  sand ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  it  spends  on  shore,  but 
all  the  night  in  the  water,  as  being  warmer  than 
the  external  air,*^  whose  cold  is  increased  by  the 
dew.  No  animal  that  I  have  seen  or  known,  from 
being  at  first  so  remarkably  diminutive  grows 
10  so  vast  a  size.  The  eggs  are  not  larger  than 
those  of  geese :  on  leaving  the  shell  the  young 
is  proportionably  small,  but  when  arrived  at  its 
fuU  size  it  is  sometimes  more  than  seventeen 
cubits  in  length:   it  has  eyes  like  a  hog,*' 


13  Qf  the  crocodile.]- The  general  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  crocodile  are  sufficiently  known.  I  sluiU 
therefore  be  contented  with  giving  the  reader  from  dit 
ferent  authors,  such  particulars  of  this  extraordinary 
animal  as  are  less  notorious.  The  circumstance  of  their 
eating  nothing  during  the  four  severe  winter  months 
seems  to  be  untrue. 

Tlie  excrements  do  not  appear  to  pass  through  tho 
anus,  they  pass  through  the  gut  into  the  ventricle,  and 
are  vomited  up.  Under  the  shoulder  of  the  old  croco- 
dile is  a  foUiculus  containing  a  thick  matter,  which 
smells  like  musk,  a  perfume  much  esteemed  in  Egypt. 
When  the  male  copulates  with  the  female,  he  turns  Iiier 
with  his  snout  on  lier  back. 

The  fax  of  (he  crocodile  is  used  by  the  Egyptians 
against  the  rheumatism.  The  gall  is  thought  good  for 
the  eyes,  and  for  barrenness  in  vromen.  The  eyes  ars 
an  apiirodisiac,  and  as  Hasselqulst  affirms,  esteemed  by 
tlie  Arabs  superior  even  to  ambergris. 

When  the  ancient  prof^ets  in  the  Old  Testament 
speak  of  a  dragon,  a  crocoidile  is  generally  to  be  under* 
stood.  *'  Am  I  a  sea  or  a  jannin  1"  See  Job  vil.  12;  where, 
according  to  Harmer,  a  crocodile  alone  can  be  meant. 
The  animal  is  of  most  extraordinary  strength.  "One 
of  twelve  feet,"  says  Maillet,  "after  a  long  last  threw 
down  with  the  stroke  of  his  tail  five  or  six  men,  and  a 
bale  of  coffee."  They  sleep  in  the  sun,  but  not  soundly. 
They  seldom  descend  below  the  Thebais,  and  never 
l)elow  Grand  Cairo.  Some  have  been  seen  fifty  feet  long. 
Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue,  but  it  has  a  fleshy  sul)- 
stance  like  a  tongue,  which  serves  it  to  turn  its  meat: 
it  is  said  to  move  only  the  upper  jaw,  and  to  lay  fifty 
eggs.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  ancient  naroo 
being  champsa,  the  Egyptians  now  call  it  timsah.— 7*. 

14  Warmer  than  the  external  atr.]— Water  exposed 
to  violent  heat  during  the  day  preserves  its  warmth  iu 
the  ni^ht,  and  is  then  much  less  cold  than  the  external 
air.— X.ardier.  From  consulting  modern  travellers,  we 
find  the  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  the  crocodile,  except, 
ing  only  the  particularities  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
confirmed.- T. 

15  Eyea  likeaftog.y-The  leviatiian  of  Job  is  variously 
understood  by  critics  for  the  whale  and  the  crocodile. 
Both  these  animals  are  remarkcable  for  the  small  ness 
of  their  eyes,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies: 
those  of  the  crocodile  are  said  to  be  extremely  piercing 
out  of  the  water;  in  which  sense,  therefore,  the  poet's 
expression, "  its  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  monu 
ing,"  can  only  be  applicable.  Dr.  Young,  in  his  para* 
phrase  on  this  part  of  Job,  describing  the  crocodile  as 
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teeth  large  and  prominent,  in  proportion  to  the 
dimeDsiona  of  its  body ;  but,  unlike  all  other 
animals,  it  has  no  tongue.  It  ie  further  and 
most  singularly  distinguished  by  only  moving 
its  upper  jaw.  Its  feet  are  armed  with  strong 
&ngs ;  the  skin  is  protected  by  hard  scales  re- 
gularly divided.  In  the  open  air  its  sight  is 
remarkably  acute,  but  it  cannot  see  at  all  in  the 
water ;  living  in  the  water  its  throat  is  always 
full  of  leeches ;  beasts  and  birds  universally 
avoid  it,  the  trochilus  alone  excepted,  which, 
from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  it  treats  with  kind- 
ness. When  the  crocodile  leaves  the  water, 
it  reclines  itself  on  the  sand,  and  generally 
towards  the  west,  with  its  mouth  open :  the 
trochilus  entering  its  throat  destroys  the 
leeches ;  in  acknowledgment  for  which  service 
it  never  does  the  trochilus  injury. 

LXIX.  This  animal,  by  many  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  esteemed  sacred,*  by  others  it  is  treated 
as  an  enemy.'  They  who  live  near  Thebes, 
and  the  lake  Moeris,  hold  the  crocodile  in  re- 
ligious veneration ;  they  select  one,  which  they 
render  tame  and  docile,  suspending  golden  or- 
naments from  its  ears,'  and  sometimes  gems  of 
value ;  the  fore  feet  are  secured  by  a  chain. 
They  feed  it  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  vio" 


the  animal  intended  in  the  original,  has  given  the  image 
an  erroneous  reference  to  the  magnitude  ralher  than 
the  brightness  of  its  eyes. 

I«u^  b  bk  htoBt,  lad  wliCB  bb  IiuiiiMM  eyes 
Uft  their  bRMd  lida,  lbs  moraiqK  neaw  In  riHk 

Jk.MmttFmtkalUmqfliaLaiL 

1  Bateemid  taend.'J— -On  this  subject  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing singular  story  in  Maximus  Tyrius.  An  Egyptian 
woman  bro\igfat  up  the  young  one  of  a  crocodile.  The 
Egyptians  esteemed  her  singularly  fortunate,  and  re- 
vered her  as  the  nurse  of  a  deity.  The  woman  had  a 
son  about  the  same  age  with  the  crocodile,  and  they 
grew  up  and  played  together.  No  harm  ensued  whilst 
the  crocodile  was  gentle  from  being  weak ;  but  when  it 
got  its  strength  it  devoured  the  child.  The  woman 
exulted  in  the  death  of  her  son,  and  considered  his  late 
as  blessed  in  the  extreme,  in  thus  becoming  the  victim 
of  their  domestic  god.*-T. 

2  Treated  tu  an  cficmy.]— These  were  the  people  of 
Tentyra  in  particular,  now  called  Dandera,  they  were 
fiunous  for  their  intrepidity  as  well  as  art  in  overcoming 
crocodiles.  For  a  particular  account  of  their  manner 
of  treating  them,  see  Pliny,  book  viii.  chap.  26.-7*. 

3  Omamentafrom  iU  ears.]— This  seems  to  suppose, 
that  the  crocodile  has  ears  externally,  nevertheless 
those  which  the  Sultan  sent  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  which  the  academy  of  sciences  dissected,  had 
none.  They  f^und  in  them  indeed  apertures  of  the 
•ars  placed  below  the  eyes,  but  concealed  and  covered 
with  skin,  which  had  the  appearance  of  two  eye-lids 
•ntirely  closed.  When  the  animal  was  alive,  and  out 
of  the  water,  these  lids  probably  qiened.  However  this 
may  be,  it  was,  as  may  be  presumed,  to  these  mem- 
hnnes  that  the  ear-rings  were  fixed.— Lordk^r. 


tims,  and  with  other  appointed  food.     WbSe 

it  lives  they  treat  it  with  unceasing 
and  when  it  dies  it  is  first  embalmed,  and 
wards  deposited  in  a  sacred  chesL  Tbej  wIbo 
lived  in  or  near  Slephantine,  so  far  from 
sidering  these  beasts  as  sacred,  make  tben 
article  of  food :  they  call  them  not  crooodiles, 
but  champss.^  The  name  of  crocodilea  was 
first  imposed  by  the  lonians,  from  their 
blance  to  lizards  so  named  by  them,  which 
produced  in  the  hedges. 

LXX.  Among  the  various  methods  that  are 
used  to  take  the  crocodile,'  I  shall  only  relate 
one  which  most  deserves  attention:  they  fix 
on  a  hook  a  piece  of  swine's  flesh,  and  sufier 
it  to  float  into  tlie  middle  of  the  stream ;  on. 
the  banks  they  have  a  live  hog,  which  they 
beat  till  it  cries  out  The  crocodile  hearing 
the  noise  makes  towards  it,  and  in  the  way 
encounters  and  devours  the  bait  They  then 
draw  it  on  shore,  and  the  first  thing  they  do 
is  to  fill  its  eyes  with  clay ;  it  is  thus  easily 
manageable,  which  it  otherwise  would  not  be. 

LXXI.  The  hippopotamus^  is  esteemed  aa- 


4  Champaa.^— The  crocodile  had  many  names,  sucJi 
as  carmin,  souchus,  campsa.  This  last  signified  an  ark 
or  receptacle. — Bryant. 

5  To  take  the  crocotb'^.]— The  most  common  way  of 
killing  the  crocodile  is  by  shooting  it  The  ball  must 
be  directed  towards  the  belly,  where  the  skin  is  sofk, 
and  not  armed  with  scales  like  the  back.  Yet  they  give 
an  account  of  a  method  of  catching  them  something  like 
that  which  Herodotus  relates.  They  make  some  animal 
cry  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  when  the  crocodile 
comes  out  they  thrust  a  speaf  into  his  ixxlv,  to  which  a 
rope  is  tied ;  they  then  let  him  go  into  the  water  to  spend 
himself;  and  afterwards  drawing  him  out,  run  a  pole 
into  his  mouth,  and  jimiping  on  his  back  tie  his  ^ws 
together.— PocorJke. 

6  The  h^jpopotamue.']— It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
hippopotamus  and  crocodile  were  symbols  of  the  same 
purport :  both  related  to  the  deluge,  and  however  the 
Greeks  might  sometimes  represent  them,  they  were 
both  in  different  places  reverenced  by  the  ancient  Egy|> 
tians.— Bryan/,  who  refers  his  reader  pn  this  subject  U> 
the  Isis  and  Osiris  of  Plutarch. 

The  hippopotamus  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  b»>- 
hemoth  of  Scripture.  Maillet  says  his  skin  is  two  finjrers 
thick ;  and  that  it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  kill  it 
as  there  is  only  a  small  place  in  its  forehead  where  it  is 
vulnerable.  Hasselquist  classes  it  not  with  the  amphibia 
but  quadrupeds.  It  is  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  croco- 
dile, and  kills  it  wherever  it  meets  it.  It  never  a(«pe<rs 
t)elow  the  cataracts.  The  hide  is  a  load  for  a  camel: 
Maillet  speaks  of  one  which  would  have  been  a  heavy 
load  for  four  camels.  He  dees  great  injury  to  the  Egyp. 
tians,  destroying  in  a  very  short  time  an  entire  field  of 
corn  or  clover.  Their  manner  of  destn'ying  it  is  too  curi- 
ous to  be  omitted :  they  place  in  his  wny  a  great  quantity 
of  peas;  the  beast  filling  himself  with  these,  they  occa- 
sion an  intolerable  thirst.  Upon  these  he  drinks  large 
draughts  of  water,  and  the  Egyptians  afterwards  find 
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n  the  dwtriet  of  Papi«mM»  bot  in  no  odi«r 
of  Egypt  I  thaU  deaeribe  ite  nalors 
pioperties:  it  u  a  qaadrnped,  its  ieet  are 
aod  it  baa  hoofii  iika  an  ox ;  the  noae  is 
bat  tamed  up»  the  teeth  prominent ;  it 
!aU>lee  a  bone  in  ite  mane,  its  tail,  and  its 
it  ie  of  the  size  of  a  fery  large  ox,  and 
i(  haa  a  akin  to  remarkably  thick  that  when 
4xied  it  ia  made  into  o0enaire  weaponai 

LXXn.   The   Nile  olao   producea   ottera, 

'^rhich  the  Egyptians  venerate,  as  they  also  do 

thB  fidi  called  lepilodua,  and  the  eel :'  these  are 

sacred  to  the  Nile,  as  among  the  birds  ia  one 

called  the  chenalopex.* 

LXXin.   They  have  also  another  aaered 
bird,  which,  except  in  a  picture,  I  have  never 
it  is  called  the  phoenix.*^    It  is  very  nn- 


him  dead  on  tbe  shore,  Mown  up  as  If  killed  whh  the 
•troDgeei  poieoo.  Peiuiaat  relates,  in  his  Synopsis  of 
Animals,  other  and  more  plausible  means  of  taking  this 
animal.  Its  Tolce  is  between  the  roaring  of  a  bull  and 
Um  braying  of  an  elephanL  It  is  at  first  interrupted  whh 
frequent  short  pauses,  but  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dis> 
tance.  The  oflener  he  goes  on  shore,  the  better  hopes 
have  the  Egjpiians  of  a  sufficient  Increase  of  the  Nile. 
His  food,  they  saj,  can  be  almost  distiognished  in  his 
exoneoients.  Pococke  calls  it  a  fiA,  and  says  that  he 
was  able  to  obtain  liule  inlbnnation  concerning  it. 

I  ba¥B  asserted  that  this  animal  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  behemoth  of  scripture;  Mr.  Bmce  Is  of  a  con- 
trary o|Hnh)n,  and  believes  the  behemoth  to  be  tliB  ele- 
phaat^-See  his  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  8BL 

Tbe  abo^  particulars  are  compiled  chiefly  from  Has- 
aakioist,  Maillet,  and  Pennant.— 71 

8  2^  «e/.3-~Antiphanes  in  Athenane,  addressing  him- 
aelf  to  the  Egyptians,  says,  **  Yoq  adore  the  ox;  I  sacri- 
5ce  to  the  gods.  You  reverence  the  eel  as  a  very  power^ 
lU  deity ;  we  consider  it  as  the  daintiest  of  food."  Ami- 
phanas,  and  the  Greek  writers,  irtio  amused  themselves 
frith  ridiculing  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Egypt,  were 
doubtless  ignorant  of  the  motive  which  caused  Uiis  par- 
ticular fish  to  be  proscribed.  The  flesh  of  the  eel,  and 
some  other  fish,  thickened  the  Uood,  and  l»y  checking  the 
perspiration  excited  all  those  maladies  connected  with 
the  leprosy.  The  priests  tbitade  the  people  to  eat  it,and 
to  render  tlwir  protiibitions  more  eftctual,  they  pretend- 
ed lo  regard  these  fish  as  sacred.  ICI^w  pretends  that 
the  Greeks  have  been  in  an  error  in  placing  the  eel 
amongst  the  sacred  fish,  but  I  liave  always  to  say  to  that 
learned  man,  where  are  your  prooftV—Lareher. 

9  C>ewa/qpag.}— This  bird  in  figure  greatly  resembies 
the  goose,  but  it  has  all  the  ait  and  cunning  of  the  Ibx.^ 
Loreher, 

10  Phams.J—Frook  what  is  related  of  this  bird  the 
FhoBoicians  gave  the  name  phoenix  to  the  palm-tree,  be- 
cause when  burnt  down  to  the  ground  it  springs  iq>  again 
&irer  and  stronger  than  ever. 

The  ancient  Christians  also  nbr  to  the  phisnix,  as  a 
type  of  the  resuxrection.— 7*. 

We  find  the  following  remaric  In  Thomsslus  dePlagio 
Uieruio. 

Herodotus  in  secundo  ex  historica  Hecatiri  Milesii 
namdone  quamplurima  verbis  lotidem  exscripsisse  di- 
duVi  paaca  <|iMdan  levitsr  SBMntitns,  c^^Bsnodl  snaCy 


eommott  eiven  among  themselvea ;  for  according 
to  the  HetiopoUtana,  it  cornea  there  but  once  in 
the  eonrse  of  five  hundred  years,  and  then  only 
at  the  deceaae  of  the  parent  bird.  If  it  bear 
any  leaemblanee  to  ita  pictnra,  tbe  wings  are 
partly  of  a  gold  and  partly  of  a  ruby  colour,  and 
its  form  and  size  perfectly  like  the  eagle.  They 
relate  one  thing  of  it  wldch  anrpaasee  all  credl- 
bili^ :  they  say  that  it  oomea  from  Arabia  to 
the  temple  of  the  aun,  bearing  the  dead  body  of 
its  parent  inclosed  in  myrrh,  which  it  buriea. 
It  makes  aball  of  myrrh  ahaped  like  an  egg,aa 
large  aa  it  ia  able  to  cany,  which  it  proves  by 
nqmiment  Thia  done  it  ezcavatea  the  mass, 
into  which  it  introducea  the  body  of  the  dead 
bird ;  it  again  cloaea  the  aperture  with  myrrh, 
and  the  whole  beoomea  the  same  weight  aa  when 
composed  entirely  of  myrrh ;  it  then  proceeda 
to  Egypt  io  the  temple  of  the  sun. 

LX2IV.  In  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  there 
are  also  aaered  aarpenta,"  not  at  all  troubleaome 
to  men;  they  are  very  email,  bat  have  two  home 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  When  they  die,  they 
are  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  whom 
they  are  aaid  to  belong. 

LXXY.  There  is  a  place  in  Arabia,  near 
the  city  Butoa,  whidi  I  visited  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  winged 
serpent^    I  saw  here  a  prodigious  quantity  of 

qun  de  phoonioe  ave,  deque  fluviatili  equo  et  crocodi- 
lonun  vsnetione  commemorat,  p.  901 

As  to  what  he  may  have  borrowed  from  HecataBa.<i, 
nothing  can  be  said,  but  the  term  *  leviter  ementitus'  does 
not  appear  to  be  candidly  applicable  to  a  writer  who,  in 
this  book  partiealarly,  tells  you  in  every  page  that  he 
only  relates  the  information  he  received,  and  who  pro- 
fessedly regards  the  story  of  the  phdonix  as  fiibulous.— T. 

11  £bcrvd  eey^psnte.]— The  symbolical  wonrtilp  of  the 
serpent  was  in  the  first  sges  very  extensive,  and  was  in- 
troduced  into  all  the  mysteries  wherever  celebrated.  It 
is  remarkable  that  wherever  the  Amonians  founded  any 
places  of  worship,  there  was  generally  some  story  of  a 
serpenL  There  was  a  legend  about  a  serpent  at  Colchis, 
at  Thebes,  and  at  Delphi,  kc^BtyaU. 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  goodness  of  the  Creator 
under  the  name  of  Cne^ji.  The  symbol,  according  to 
Eusebitts,  was  a  serpent  **  The  serpent  within  a  circle, 
touching  it  at  the  two  opposite  points  of  its  circumfer- 
ence, signifies  the  good  genius." 

Theee  serpents,  honoured  l^y  the  name  of  Haridl,  still 
are  famous,  as  treated  by  the  priests  of  Achmin.— flbiNiry. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  serpent  was  a 
symbol  of  tlie  sun,  which  the  Egyptians  gave  a  place  in 
their  sacred  tables.  Nor  did  they  content  themselves 
with  placing  the  serpent  with  their  gods,  but  often  rep- 
resented even  the  gods  themselves  with  the  body  and  tail 
of  a  serpent  joined  to  their  own  htad.^Mantfaueon. 

12  Wmged  ewpcnt.]— We  oqght  not  to  be  too  prompt 
either  to  believe,  or  the  contrary,  things  vrtiich  are  un- 
common. Althou^  I  have  never  seen  winged  serponts, 
I  believe  that  they  exist;  lor  a  Phrygian  brought  Into 
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lorpents'  bones  wad  ribs  plaeed  on  heapi  of  dif- 
ferent heights.  The  place  itself  is  a  strait  be- 
twixt two  mountains,  it  opens  upon  a  wide 
plain  which  communicates  with  Egypt  They 
affirm,  that  in  the  commencement  of  every 
spring  these  winged  serpents  fly  from  Arabia 
towards  Egypt,  but  that  the  ibis^  here  meets 
and  destroys  them.  The  Arabians  say,  that  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  service  the  Egyptians 
hold  the  ibis  in  great  reverence,  which  is  not 
contradicted  by  that  people. 

LXXVI.  One  species  of  the  ibis  is  entirely 
black,  its  beak  remarkably  crooked,  its  legs  as 
large  as  those  of  a  crane,  and  in  size  it  resembles 
the  crez :  this  is  the  enemy  of  the  serpents.  The 
second  species  is  the  most  common :  these  have 
the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  naked ;  the 
plumage  is  white,  except  that  on  the  head,  the 
neck,  the  extremities  of  the  wingi,  and  the  tail, 
these  are  of  a  deep  bladt  colour,  but  the  legs 
and  the  beak  resemble  in  all  respects  those  of 
the  other  species.  The  form  of  the  flying  and 
of  the  aquatic  serpents  is  the  same :  the  wings 
of  the  former  are  not  feathered,  but  entirely 
like  those  of  the  bats.  And  thus  I  have  fin- 
ished my  account  of  the  sacred  animals. 

LXXVII.  Those  Egyptians  who  live  m  the 

cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  are  of.  all  whom 

*  I  have  seen,  the  most  ingenious,  being  attentive 


Ionia  a  Bcorpion  which  had  wings  like  (hose  of  the  grass- 
hopper.— PoMuanioM. 

*'  The  burden  of  the  boasts  of  the  sonth :  into  the  land 
of  trouble  and  anguishf  from  whence  come  the  young  and 
old  Hon,  the  viperyand  fierj  flying  0erpent,&c.'^— Isaiah, 
XZX.6. 

De  serpentibue  memorandi  maxime,  qnos  parvos  ad- 
modum  et  Teneni  pnraentis,  certo  anni  tempore  ex  limo 
concretarum  paludum  emergere  in  magno  examine  vo- 
lantes  Egyptum  tendere,  atque  in  ipso  introitu  finium 
ab  avibus  quas  ibidas  appellant,  adverso  agmine  excipi 
pugnaque  confici  iraditum  est.— Ponipom'ttt  Mela. 

1  Itns.y-The  ibis  was  a  bird  with  a  long  neck  and  a 
crooked  beak,  not  much  unlike  the  stork;  his  legs  were 
long  and  stiff,  and  when  he  put  hie  head  and  neck  under 
his  wing,  the  figure  he  made,  as  Elian  saye,  was  some- 
thing lilce  a  man's  heart.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  clys- 
ters was  first  found  out  from  obsenrations  made  of  this 
bird's  applying  that  remedy  to  himself;  by  the  help  of  his 
long  neck  and  beak.  It  is  reported  of  it,  that  it  could 
live  no  where  tnit  in  Egypt,  but  would  pine  itself  to 
death  if  transported  to  another  country.- ilf<m(^S»ieon. 

In  contradiction  to  the  abore  M.  Larcher  informs  us, 
that  one  was  kept  for  sewral  years  In  the  menagerie  at 
Versailles.— r. 

Hasselquist  calls  the  ardea  ibis,  the  ibis'of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  because  it  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  and 
almost  peculiar  to  that  country:  because  it  eats  and  de- 
stroys serpents ;  and  because  the  urns  found  in  sepul- 
chres contain  a  bird  of  this  size :  it  is  of  the  sise  of  a 
raven  hen. 


to  the  improvement  of  the  memory*  beyond  <la0 
rest  of  mankind.  To  give  some  idea  of  tlieiz' 
mode  of  life :  for  three  days  suoeesrively  ixs 
every  month  they  use  purges,  vomits,  and  ely*- 
ters;  this  they  do  out  of  attention'  to  their 
health,'  being  persuaded  that  the  diseases  of  tb^ 
body  are  occasioned  by  the  different  elemeBls 
received  as  food.  Besides  this,  we  may  vtei%> 
tnre  to  assert,  that  after  the  Africans  there  im 
no  people  in  health  and  constitution^  to  h&  • 


2Qf  the  fnemory.]— The  inTentlon  of  local  memmy 
is  ascribed  to  Sunonides.  "  Much,"  says  Cicero,  **  do  I 
tluink  Simonides  of  Chios,  who  first  of  all  inTented  the 
art  of  memory."  Simonides  is  tyy  some  authors  affirmed 
to  have  taken  medicines  to  acquire  this  accomplish- 
mtvL—See  Bcofle,  article  Simonidea. 

Mr.  Hume  remarks,  that  the  faculty  of  memory  was 
much  more  valued  in  ancient  times  than  at  present;  thai 
there  is  scarce  any  preat  genius  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  talent,  and  it  is  enum^nucd 
by  Cicero  amonget  the  sublime  qualities  of  Cesar. — T. 

3  Their  healthy  4'c.]-:This  assertion  was  true  previoas 
to  the  lime  of  Herodotiis,  and  a  long  time  afterwards ; 
but  when  they  began  to  neglect  the  canals,  the  waiar 
putrefied,  and  the  vapours  which  were  edialed  rendering 
the  air  of  Egypt  very  unhealthy,  malignant  fevers  soon 
began  to  appear:  these  became  epidemical,  and  these 
vapours  concentrating  and  becoming  every  day  mora 
pestilential,  finally  caused  that  dreadful  malady  known 
by  the  name  of  the  plague.  It  was  not  so  before  canals 
were  sunk  at  all,  or  as  long  as  they  were  kept  in  good 
order:  but  probably  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt  which 
inclines  to  Elearchis  has  never  been  healthy.— Lordker. 

4  Health  and  eonet»tu<um.]— It  Is  of  this  country, 
which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  natnre  vrith  a 
favourable  eye,  that  the  gods  have  made  a  son  of  terres- 
trial paradise.— The  air  there  is  more  pure  and  excel- 
lent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  the  women, 
and  the  females  of  other  species,  are  more  fruitful  than 
any  where  else;  the  lands  are  more  productive.  As  th» 
men  there  commonly  enjoy  perfect  health,  the  trees  and 
plants  never  lose  their  verdure,and  the  fruits  are  always 
delicious  or  at  least  salutary.  It  is  true,  that  this  air, 
good  as  it  is,  is  subjea  to  be  corrupted  in  some  propor- 
tion to  other  climates.  It  is  even  bad  in  those  pans 
where,  when  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been 
very  great,  this  river  in  returning  to  its  channel,  leaves 
marshy  places,  which  iniiBct  the  country  round  about: 
the  dew  is  also  very  dangerous  in  EgypL— QtietodyVofn 
Madllett  by  Harmer  m  hie  Obeervatione  on  Scripture. 

Pococke  says,  that  the  dew  of  Egypt  occasions  very 
dangerous  disorders  in  the  eyes ;  but  he  adds,  that  they 
have  the  plague  very  rarely  in  Egypt,  unless  brou^t  by' 
infection  to  Alexandria,  where  it  does  not  commonly 
spread.  Some  suppose  that  this  distemper  breeds  in 
temperate  weather,  and  that  excessive  cold  and  heat 
stops  it:  so  that  they  have  it  not  in  Constantinople  In 
winter,  nor  In  Egypt  in  summer.  The  air  of  Cairo  in 
paniciilar  is  not  thought  to  be  wholesome ;  the  people 
are  much  subject  to  fluxes,  and  troubled  with  ruptures  i 
the  small-pox  also  is  common,  but  not  dangerous;  put 
monary  diseases  are  unknown.  Savary  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  but  allows  that 
the  season  from  February  to  tiie  end  of  May  is  unhealthy. 
Volney,  who  contradicts  Savary  in  most  of  his  asser- 
tions, confirms  wfast  he  says  of  the  climate  of  Egypt— 3* 
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with  ihb  EgyptittM.  To  thw  ad- 
ktage  the  dimata,  which  is  here  mibject  to 
Tamtionfl,  may  eaMntially  contribote : 
of  all  kinda,  and  thoaa  in  particular  of 
>n8,  pfomote  and  oceasion  tha  maladies 
oC  the  body.  To  their  bread,  which  they  make 
^vith  spelt,  they  give  the  name  of  cyllestis: 
Jliey  have  no  vines  *  in  the  country,  but  they 
drink  a  liqaor  fermented  from  barley;*  they 

B  Ifbvmea.y-ThMt  there  must  heTe  been  rinee  In  some 
of  Egypt,  to  evident  from  the  following  paMige  in 
tiook  of  Numbers :  *^  And  vriiereiore  have  je  made 
to  come  up  on  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  in  unto  this  eril 
iT  it  is  no  place  of  seed  or  of  flgs,  orqfvine*^  or  of 
neither  is  there  any  water  to  drink.'' 
I^tfcher  therefore  supposes  Herodotus  to  speak  only  of 
tbat  put  of  Egypt  where  com  was  cultiTi^.  Again, 
in  the  Psalms,  we  have  this  passage :  <*  He  destroyed 
UMir  vines  with  hailstones."  Egypt,  however,  cerutnly 
Aover  was  a  wine  country,  nor  is  it  now  productive  of  a 
<||Bantity  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inliabitants. 

Ttw  Greeks  were  wrong,  says  Savary,  in  wishing  to 
•liMirii  a  perfect. resemblance  beiwlzi  Bacchus  and 
Osiris.  The  first  was  honoured  as  the  author  of  the 
wine;  but  the  Egyptians,  fiur  from  attributing  its  culture 
to  Osiris,  held  wine  in  abhorrence.  *'  The  Egyptians," 
aajs  Plutarch, "  never  drank  wine  belbre  the  time  of 
Psammltichus;  they  held  this  liquor  to  be  the  blood  of 
tibe  giants,  who  having  made  war  on  the  gods,  and 
pwished  in  battle,  and  that  the  vine  sprang  from  the 
eatrth  mingled  with  their  blood ;  nor  did  they  oflbr  it  In 
libations,  thinking  it  odious  to  the  gods."  Whence  the 
oriemal  aversion  lor  wine  originated,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  exist  it  did,  which  probably  was  one 
mason  why  it  was  forbidden  by  Mahomet.  -Perhaps  we 
ahoold  seek  for  the  cause  in  the  curse  of  Noah,  pro- 
nooneed  upon  Ham,  who  insulted  his  lather  finding  him 
dmnk.— Aeory. 

In  the  time  of  Homer  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  but  it  was  not  Improved  by  the  skill,  nor  did 
it  aflbrd  a  liquor  grateiiil  to  the  taste  of  the  savage  in- 
habitants.—G^Uon. 

Of  the  small  quantity  of  wine  made  anciemly  in  Egypt, 
soma  was  carried-  to  Rome,  and  according  to  Maillet, 
was  the  third  in  esteem  of  their  wines. 

6  F^rmenUd  from  Aor/ey.]— See  a  Dissertation  on 
Barley  Wine,  before  alluded  to,  wtiere,  amongst  a  pro- 
Ibsion  of  witty  and  humorous  remarks,  much  real  in- 
lirasUon  is  communicated  on  this  subject.— 7*. 

The  most  vulgar  people  make  a  sort  of  beer  of  barley, 
without  being  malted ;  they  put  something  in  it  to  make 
h  intoxicate,  and  call  it  ftowiy:  they  make  it  ferment; 
It  Is  thick  and  sour,  and  will  not  keep  longer  than  three 
or  four  days.— JPoeoete. 

The  invention  of  this  liquor  of  twley  is  universally 
attributed  to  Osiris.— T. 

An  Englishman  nay  in  this  place  be  excused,  if  he 
assert  with  some  degree  of  pride,  that  the  "  wine  of  bar- 
ley" made  in  this  country,  or  in  other  words  British 
beer  is  superior  u>  what  is  made  in  any  other  part  of  the 
wurtd:  the  beer  of  Bremen  is  however  deservedly 
ftmous.  It  has  been  asseited  by  some  that  our  brewers 
throw  dead  dogs  flayed  into  the  wort,  and  boll  them  till 
the  flesh  is  ail  consumed.  "  Others,"  say  the  authors  of 
the  Encyclopvdia  Britannlca,  ''more  equitable,  attri- 
bute the  excellency  of  our  beer  to  the  quality  of  our 
malt  and  water,  and  skill  of  our  brewers." 


live  prineipaOy  upon  fiah,  either  salted'  or  dried 
in  the  sun ;  they  eat  also  quails,*  ducks,  and 
some  amaller  birds,  without  other  preparation 
than  first  salting  them ;  but  they  roast  and  boil 
such  other  birds  and  fishes  as  they  have,  ex- 
cepting thooe  which  are  preaerved  for  aaerad 
purposes. 

LXXvill.  At  the  entertainments  of  the 
rich,  just  as  the  company  is  about  to  rise  from 
the  repast,  a  email  coffin  is  carried  round,  con* 
taining  a  perfect  repreaentation  of  a  dead  body ; 
it  is  in  die  sometimes  of  one  but  never  of 
more  than  two  cubits,  and  as  it  is  shown  to  the 
guests  in  rotation,  the  bearar  exclaims,  <*  Cast 
your  eyes  on  this  figure,  after  death  you  your- 
self vnll  resemble  it;  drink  then,  and  be  hap- 
py/'—Such  are  the  customs  they  obaerve  at 
entertainments. 

LXZIZ.  They  contentedly  adhere  to  die 
customs  of  their  anoestora,  and  are  averse  to 
foreign  manners.*  Among  other  thinga  which 
claim  our  approbation,  they  have  a  song,*®  which 

7  SaUed-y-h.  disthictlon  must  here  be  observed  be- 
twixt sesrsalt  and  fossil-salt:  the  Egyptians  abhorred 
the  former,  but  made  no  scruple  of  using  the  latter. 

8  Q,uaU9.y-^  The  quails  of  Egypt  are  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  are  of  the  sise  of  a  turtle  dove,  and  called  by 
Hasselquist,  tetrao  Israelitarum."  A  dispute,  however, 
has  arisen  amongst  the  learned,  whether  the  food  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  was  a  bird;  many  suppose  that 
they  fed  on  locusts.  Their  immense  quantities  seem  to 
form  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  latter  opinion,  not 
easily  to  be  set  aside ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  tha 
Arakis  at  the  present  day  eat  locusts  when  fresh,  and 
esteem  them  when  salted  a  great  delicacy.— 7*. 

9  Avru  to  foreign  frnmnert.]- The  attachment  of  tha 
Egyptians  to  their  country  has  been  a  frequent  subjsct 
of  remark;  it  is  nevertheless  singular,  that  great  num* 
bers  of  them  anciently  lived  as  servants  In  other  lands. 
Mr.  Harmer  observes,  that  Hagar  was  an  Egyptian,  with 
many  others ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  pick  out 
from  the  Old  Testament  accounts  an  equal  number  of 
servants  of  other  countries,  that  lived  in  foreign  lands 
mentioned  there.— 7*. 

10  They  have  a  «on^.>-Linus,  says  Diodorus  Sicului^ 
was  the  first  inventor  of  melody  amongst  the  Greeks. 
We  are  told  by  Athenaras,  that  the  strain  called  Lhius 
was  veiy  melancholy.  Linus  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  lyric  poet  in  Greece,  and  was  the  master 
of  Orpheus,  Thamyris,  and  Hercules. 

Plutarch,  from  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  mentions  certafo 
dirges  as  composed  by  Linus ;  his  death  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  songs  in  honour  of  his  memory:  to  these 
Homer  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  following  lines: 

lb  Ohm  a  jooQi  awakfli  flw  meUiiiK  iMnp^ 
WhM  laedar  by  Om  aiB  of  Uon  dagi, 
h  monnd  dnsB  bUOaA  hia  aioM  Ite  bain, 
Itea  Mft  flw  voka,  and  aoMrar  IB  flw  rfniB^Afik 

Song  In  Greece  is  supposed  lo  have  preceded  the  use 
of  letters.— Not  only  the  Egyptians,  but  the  Hebrews^ 
Arabians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Indians  had  ihsir 
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is  also  used  in  Phcenicia,  Cypnis,  and  other  pla- 
ceo,  where  it  is  differently  named.  Of  all  the 
things  which  astonished  me  in  Egypt,  no- 
thing more  perplexed  me  than  my  curiosity  to 
know  whence  the  Egyptians  learned  this  song, 
00  entirely  resembling  the  Linns  of  the  Greeks ; 
it  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity  among  them,  and 
they  call  it  Maneros.  They  have  a  tradition 
that  Maneros  was  the  only  son  of  their  Brst 
monarch ;  and  that  having  prematurely  died, 
they  instituted  these  melancholy  strains  in  his 
honour,  constituting  their  first  and  in  earlier 
times  their  only  song. 

LXXX.  The  Egyptians  surpass  all  the 
Greeks,  the  Lacedemonians  excepted,  in  the 
reverence '  which  they  pay  to  age ;  if  a  young 
person  met  his  senior,  he  instantly  turns  aside 
to  make  way  for  him ;  if  a  senior  enter  an 
apartment,  the  youth  always  rise  fifom  their 
•eats ;  this  ceremony  is  observed  by  no  other  of 
the  Greeks.  When  the  Egyptians  meet  they 
do  not  speak,  but  make  a  profound  reverence, 
bowing  with  the  hand  down  to  the  knee. 

LXXXI.  Their  habit,  which. they  call  cal- 
asirifl,'  is  made  of  linen,  and  fringed  at  the  bot- 

Montaigne  has  preflenrad  an  original  Caribbean  long, 
which bedoes  not  hoBltatetodeclare  worthy  of  Anacroon. 

** Oh,  snake,  stay;  stay,  O  snake,  that  my  sister  may 
draw  from  the  pattern  of  thy  painted  skin  the  &shton 
and  vrork  of  a  rich  ribbon,  which  I  mean  to  present  to 
my  mistress :  so  may  thy  beauty  and  thy  disposition  be 
prefbrred  to  all  other  serpents.  Oh  snake,  stay!"  SU- 
Mn*9  Buoy  on  NatUmal  Sbng, 

1  Bnerenetj  ^'e.]— The  f  lUowing  story  is  related  by 
Valerius  Maximus :  An  old  Athenian  going  to  the  thea- 
tre, was  not  able  to  find  a  place  amongst  his  country* 
men;  coming  by  accident  where  the  ambassadors  from 
Sparta  were  sitting,  they  all  respectfully  rose,  and  gave 
him  the  place  of  honour  amongst  them.  Tlie  people 
were  loud  in  their  applause,  which  occasioned  a  Spar- 
tan to  remark,  that  the  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  of 
virtue,  though  they  forbore  to  practise  it. 

Juvenal,  reprobating  the  dissipation  and  profligacy  of 
Vie  times  in  which  he  lived,  ezpr^ses  himself  thus : 
CnddMOt  hoe  pnde  BrfHfll  BMrtB  ptaBdm 
a  jBTCBto  YitalO  BOD  aaVTCiML  «  ri 


As  if  the  not  paying  a  becoming  reverence  to  sge  was 
the  highest  mark  of  degeneracy  irtiich  could  be  shown. 

Savary  tells  his  readers,  that  the  reverence  here 
nentloDed  is  at  this  day  in  Egypt  exhibited  on  every 
occasion  to  those  advanced  in  years.  Various  modes  of 
testifying  respect  are  adopted  amongst  diflbrent  nations, 
but  this  of  riiAng  from  the  seat  seems  to  be  in  a  manner 
instinctive,  and  to  prevail  every  where. 

2  Colonris.]— :This  calaslris  they  wore  next  the  skin, 
and  it  seems  to  have  served  them  both  for  shirt  and 
habit,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  go  lightly 
doihad;  it  appears  alsotohavs  been  in  use  amongst  the 
Greeks.^— See  MofUfitttcon.  Pococke,  with  other  modem 
travellers,  informs  us  that  the  dress  of  the  Egyptians 
m»  to  have  undergone  very  little  change ;  the  most 


torn ;  over  this  they  throw  a  kind  of  shawl 
of  white  wool,  hot  in  these  veats  of  wool  they 
are  forbidden  by  their  religion  either  to  be  bwr* 
led  or  to  enter  any  aaered  edifice ;  this  u  « 
peculiarity  of  those  ceremoniee  which  are  called 
Orphic^  and  Pythagorean  :^  whoever  has  beat 
initiated  into  these  mysteiiea  can  never  be  h 
terred  in  a  vest  of  wool,  for  which  a  aaered 
eon  is  assigned. 

LXXXIL  Of  the  Egyptiana  it  is  further 
memorable,  that  they  first  imagined  what  month 
or  day  vras  to  be  consecrated  to  each  deity  ; 
they  also  from  observing  the  days  of  nativity,* 
venture  to  predict  the  particular  ciicumstaneee 
of  a  man's  life  and  death :  this  is  done  by  tiie 
poets  of  Greece,  but  the  Egyptians  have  oer* 
tainly  discovered  more  things  that  are  wonderful 
than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.    Whenever  any 

simple  dress  being  only  a  long  shirt  with  wide  sleeves^ 
tied  about  the  middle.  When  they  performed  any  reli- 
gious offices,  we  find  from  Herodotus,  they  were  clothed 
only  in  linen;  and  at  this  day  when  the  Egyptians  enter 
a  mosque  they  put  on  a  whhe  garment;  which  circum- 
stance, Pococke  remarks,  might  probably  give  rise  to  tha 
use  of  the  surplice.  To  this  simplicity  of  dress  in  the 
men,  it  appears  that  the  dress  of  the  females,  in  cosUf- 
ness  and  magnificence,  exhibits  a  striking  contrast— 7T 

3  Otitic.}— Those  initiated  into  Orpheus's  mysieriee 
were  called  Orpheolelestai,  wlio  assured  all  admiue<l 
into  their  society  of  certain  felicity  after  death :  whicli 
when  Philip,  one  of  that  order,  but  miserably  poor  and 
indigent,  boasted  of,  LeotyclU<las  the  Spartan  replieJ, 
'*  Why  do  you  not  die  then,  you  fool,  and  put  an  end  to 
your  misfortunes  together  with  your  life  I**  At  their 
initiation  liule  else  was  required  of  them  besides  an 
oath  of  secrecy  .—Potter. 

So  little  do  we  know  about  Orpheus,  that  AristoUe 
does  not  scruple  to  question  his  existence.  The  cela- 
brated  Orphic  verses  cited  by  Justin  are  judged  by  Dr. 
Jortin  to  be  forgeries. 

4  Pythaifortan.}— To  be  minute  in  our  account  of  the 
school  of  I^hagoras,  would  perhaps  be  trifling  with  the 
patience  of  some  readers,  whilst  to  pass  it  ofer  without 
any  notice  might  give  oflbnce  to  others.  Bom  at  Samos, 
he  travelled  to  various  countries,  but  Egypt  was  the 
great  source  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledce.  On 
liis  return  to  his  country,  he  was  followed  by  numbers 
of  his  disciples;  from  hence  came  a  crowd  of  legislators, 
philosophers,  and  scholars,  the  pride  of  Greece.  To  the 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  the  world  is  doubtless  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  numbers,  of  the  principles  of  music, 
of  physics,  and  of  morals.— 7! 

6  Dojf  ^futfivtry.]— Many  Illustrious  characters 
have  in  all  countries  given  way  to  this  weakness;  but  that 
such  a  man  as  Dryden  should  place  confidence  in  such 
prognoslicatioas,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with 
convictions  of  the  melancholy  truth,  that  the  most  exalt* 
ed  talents  are  seldom  without  their  portion  of  infirmity. 

Casting  their  nativity,  or  by  calculation  seeking  to 
know  how  long  the  queen  should  live,  was  made  felony 
by  aa  of  the  23d  of  Elisabeth. 

Sully  also  was  marked  by  this  weakness ;  and  Rieh^ 
lieu  and  Maxarin  kept  an  astrologer  in  pay.  See  an 
Ingenious  Essay  upon  ths  Dwoion  of  Socnxse. 
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miiisaal  circanMtanee  occuts,  they  commit  the 
particalais  to  writing,  and  mark  the  events 
vrhich  foUow  it :  if  they  afterwards  observe  any 
vimilar  incident,  they  conclude  that  the  result 
^rill  be  similar  also. 

LXXXm.  The  art  of  divination  *  in  Egypt 
is  confined  to  certain  of  their  deities.  There 
•re  in  this  country  oracles  of  Hercules,  of 
Apollo,  of  Minerva  and  Diana,  of  Mars,  and  of 
Jupiter;  but  the  orade  of  Latona  at  Butos  is 
held  in  greater  estimation  than  any  of  the  rest : 
the  oracular  communication  is  regulated  by  no 
fixed  system,  but  is  dilTerently  obtained  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

LXXXIV.  The  art  of  medicine  ^  in  Egypt 
Is  thus  exercised :  one  physician  is  confined  to 
the  siudy  and  management  of  one.disease ;  there 
are  of  course  a  great  number  who  practise  this 
art ;  some  attend  to  disorders  of  the  eyes,  oth- 
ers to  those  of  the  head  ;  some  take  care  of  the 
teeth,  others  are  conversant  with  all  diseases  of 
the  bowels ;  whilst  many  attend  to  the  cure  of 
maladies  which  are  less  conspicuous. 

LXXXV.  With  respect  to  their  funerals 
and  ceremonies  of  mourning ;  whenever  a  man 
of  any  importance  dies,  the  females  of  his  fami- 
ly,^ disfigpring  their  lieads  and  faces  with  dirt, 

6  Art  of  divination.'}— (X  such  high  importance  Vr-as 
this  art  anciently  esteemed,  that  no  military  expedition 
yn3  undertaken  whhoul  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of 
these  diviners. 

7  Art  ttf  frMdiane.]— It  is  remarkable,  with  reeard  to 
medicine,  that  none  of  the  sciences  sooner  arrived  at  per- 
fection; for  In  the  space  of  two  thousand  years,  elapsed 
since  die  time  of  Hippocrates,  there  has  scarcely  l)een 
added  a  new  aphorism  to  those  of  that  great  man,  notwiih- 
stending  all  the  care  and  application  of  so  many  inge- 
nlDQS  men  as  have  since  stndied  that  science. — Dulens. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  chirurgery  arannsnt  the 
ancients,  a  perusal  of  Homer  alone  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  candid  reader,  that  their  knowledge  and 
skill  was  far  from  contempUble.  Celsus  ^vcs  an  exact 
account  and  description  of  the  operation  for  the  stone, 
iN^ich  implies  both  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  some 
deeree  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  instrument-making. 

The  three  qualities,  says  Bayle,  of  a  good  physician, 
are  probity,  learning,  and  good  fortune ;  and  \^oever 
peruses  the  oath  which  anciently  every  pnofessor  of 
Biodicine  was  obliged  to  take,  must  both  acknowledcre 
its  merits  as  a  composition,  and  admire  the  amiable  dis- 
position which  it  inculcates. — T. 

8  PemdUa  ff  the  family.']— **  I  was  awakened  bef  ire 
day-break  by  the  same  troop  of  women ;  their  dismal 
cries  suited  very  well  with  the  lonely  hour  of  the  night. 
This  mourning  lasts  for  the  space  of  seven  days,  dttring 
which  interval  the  female  relations  of  the  deceased  make 
a  tour  ihroDgh  the  town  morning  and  night,  beating  their 
breasts,  throwing  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  displaying 
every  artificial  token  of  sorrow."— friittn. 

Tlie  assembling  together  of  mnliitudos  to  the  place 
where  persons  have  lately  eicpired,  and  bewailing  them 


leave  the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  run  publicly 
about,  accompanied  by  their  female  relations, 
with  their  garments  in  disorder,  their  breasts 
exposed,  and  beating  themselves  severely :  the 
men  on  their  parts  do  the  same,  after  which  iha 
body  is  carried  to  the  embalmers.* 

LXXXVI.  There  are  certain  persons  le- 
gally appointed  to  the  exercise  of  this  {Vrofcs* 
sion.  When  a  dead  body  is  brought  them,  they 
exhibit  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  different 
models  highly  finished  in  wood.  The  most 
perfect  of  these  they  say  resembles  one  whom 
I  do  not  think  it  religious  to  name  in  such  a 
matter ;  the  second  is  of  less  price,  and  inferior 
in  point  of  execution :  another  is  still  more 
mean ;  tbey  then  inquire  after  which  model 
the  deceased  shall  be  represented :  when  the 
price  is  determined,  the  relations  retire,  and  the 
embalmers  thus  proceed : — In  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  their  art,  they  draw  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils,  partly  with  a  piece  of 
crooked  iron,  and  partly  by  the  infusion  of 
drugs;  they  then  with  an  Ethiopian  stone 
make  an  incision  in  the  side,  through  which 

in  a  noisy  manner,  is  a  custom  still  retained  in  the  east, 
and  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  honour  due  to  the 
deceased.— Harm^.— This  gentleman  relates  a  curious 
circumstance  corn)barative  of  the  above,  from  the  MS. 
of  Chardin ;  see  vol.  ii.  136. 

9  Bmbalnurt.l—tXM  f'lbwlng  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  embalming  are  compiled  from  diflferent  writers. 

The  Jews  embalmed  their  dead,  but  instead  of  em- 
boweling, were  contented  with  an  external  unction. 
The  present  way  in  Egypt,  according  to  Maillet,  is  to 
wash  the  body  repeatedly  with  rose-water. 

A  modern  Jew  has  made  an  objection  to  the  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  quantity  of  spices  used 
tfy  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  on  the  body  of  Christ,  was 
enough  for  two  hundred  dead  bodies. 

Diodunis  Siculus  is  very  minute  on  this  subject:  after 
describing  the  expense  and  ceremony  of  erotNilming,  he 
adds,  that  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  till  the  body  was 
buried,  used  neither  the  baths,  wine,  delicate  food,  nor 
fine  clothes. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1784,  a  particu- 
lar account  is  given  of  the  examination  of  a  mummy. 

Diodorus  Siculus  describes  three  methods  of  embalm- 
ing, with  the  first  of  which  our  author  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted.  The  form  and  appearance  of 
the  whole  body  was  so  well  preserved,  that  the  deceased 
miffht  be  known  tjy  their  features. 

The  Romans  had  the  art  of  embalming  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians ;  and  if  what  is  related  of  them  be  true,  this 
art  had  arrived  to  greater  perfection  in  Rome  than  in 
Egypt. — See  Montfaucon. 

A  modern  author  remarks,  that  the  numberless  mum- 
mies which  still  endure,  after  so  long  a  course  of  ages, 
ought  to  ascertain  to  the  Egyptians  the  glory  of  having 
carried  chemistry  to  a  degree  of  perfection  attained  but 
by  few.  Some  modems  have  attempted  by  certain  pre- 
parations to  preserve  dead  bodies  entire,  bitt  to  no  pur- 
pose.—y. 
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they  extract  the  intestines  ;*  these  they  cleanse 
thoroughly,  washing  them  with  palm-wine,  and 
afterwards  covering  them  with  pounded  aroma- 
tics  :  they  then  fill  the  hody  with  powder  of 
pure  myrrh,'  cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  except 
frankincense.  Having  sown  up  the  hody,  it  is 
covered  with  nitre  ^  for  the  space  of  seventy 
days/  which  time  they  may  not  exceed ;  at  the 
end  of  this  period  it  is  washed,  closely  wrapped 
in  handages  of  cotton,'  dipped  iu  a  gum,*  which 
the  Egyptians  use  as  glue :  it  is  then  returned 
to  the  relations,  who  inclose  the  body  in  a  case 
of  wood,  made  to  resemble  a  human  figure,  and 
place  it  against  the  wall  in  the  repository  of 
their  dead.  The  above  is  the  most  costly  mode 
of  embalming. 

LXXXYII.  They  who  wish  to  be  less  ex- 
pensive, adopt  the  following  method :  they 
neither  draw  out  the  intestines,  nor  make  any 
incision  in  the  dead  body,  but  inject  an  unguent 
made  from  the  cedar;  after  taking  proper 
means  to  secure  the  injected  oil  within  the  body, 
it  is  covered  with  nitre  for  the  time  above  speci- 
fied :''  on  the  last  day  they  withdraw  the  liquor 

1  Jhtt8tineM,J—ToTfikjTj  informs  us  what  aftsrwards 
becomes  of  these :  they  are  put  into  a  chest,  and  one  of 
the  embalmers  makes  a  prayer  for  the  deceased,  ad- 
dressed to  the  sun,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  signify  that 
if  the  conduct  of  the  deceased  has  during  his  life  been  at 
all  criminal,  it  must  have  been  on  account  of  these ;  the 
embalmer  then  points  to  the  chest,  which  is  ailorwards 
thrown  into  the  river.— 7*. 

2  Myrrhy  4t.}— Instead  of  myrrh  and  cassia,  the  Jews 
in  embalmin;;  used  myrrh  and  aloes.— 7*. 

8  At/re.]— Larcher  says,  this  was  not  of  the  nature  of 
our  nitre,  but  a  fixed  alkaline  salt. 

4  Seventy  daya.'}—^  If  the  nitre  or  natrum  had  been 
suffered,"  says  Larcher,  "to  remain  for  a  longer  period, 
it  would  have  attacked  the  solid  or  fibrous  parts,  and 
dissolved  them;  if  it  had  been  a  neutral  salt,  like  onr 
nitre,  this  precaution  would  not  have  been  necessary." 

6  Cotton."}— By  the  byssus  cotton  seems  clearly  to  be 
meant, "  which,"  says  Larcher,  "was  probably  conse- 
rrated  by  their  religion  to  the  purpose  of  embalming." 
Mr.  Greaves  asserts,  that  these  bandages  in  which  the 
mummies  were  involved  were  of  linen ;  but  he  appears 
to  be  mistaken.  There  are  two  species  of  this  plant, 
annual  and  perennial,  it  was  the  latter  which  was  cul- 
tivated in  Egypt. 

6  Grum.]— This  was  gum  arable.  Pococke  says  h  is 
produced  from  the  acacia,  which  is  very  common  in 
Egypt,  the  same  as  the  acacia  called  qfoU  in  Arabia 
Petrtea:  in  Egypt  it  is  called  toim^. 

7  TVme  above  «peri)S«rf.]— According  to  Irwin,  the  time 
of  mournin;;  of  the  modern  Egyptians  is  only  seven 
days :  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses  mourned  thirty 
days.  The  mourning  for  Jacob,  we  find  from  Genesis, 
chap.  i.  3,  was  the  time  here  prescribed  for  the  process 
of  embalming:  but  how  are  we  to  explain  the  preceding 
verses  1 

"And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to 
embalm  his  Cither,  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel. 


before  introduced,  which  brings  with  it  all  Cha 
bowels  and  intestines ;  the  nitre  eats  away  Uie 
flesh,  and  the  skin  and  bones  only  remain :  tbe 
body  is  returned  in  this  state,  and  no  further 
care  taken  concerning  it 

LXXXYIII.  There  is  a  third  mode  of  em- 
balming appropriated  to  the  poor.  A  particu- 
lar kind  of  ablution  ^  is  made  to  pass  throa^h 
the  body,  which  is  afterwards  left  in  nitre  for 
the  above  seventy  days,  and  then  returned. 

LXXXIX.  The  wives  of  men  of  rank,  and 
such  females  as  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
beauty  or  importance,  are  not  immediately  on 
their  decease  delivered  to  the  embalmers :  they 
are  usually  kept  for  three  or  four  days,  whidi 
is  done  to  prevent  any  indecency  being  offered 
to  their  persons.  An  instance  once  occurred  of 
an  embalmer's  gratifying  his  lust  on  the  body 
of  a  female  lately  dead :  the  crime  was  divulged 
by  a  fellow  artist 

XC.  If  an  Egyptian  or  foreigner  be  found, 
either  destroyed  by  a  crocodile  or  drowned  in 
the  water,  the  city  nearest  which  the  body  ia 
discovered,  is  obliged  to  embalm  and  pay  it  eve- 
ry respectful  attention,  and  afterwards  deposit  it 
in  some  consecrated  place ;  no  friend  or  relation 
is  suffered  to  interfere,  the  whole  process  is 
conducted  by  the  Priests  of  the  Nile,^  who  bury 
it  themselves  with  a  respect  to  which  a  lifeless 
corpse  would  hardly  seem  entitled. 

XCI.  To  the  customs  of  Greece  they  ex- 
press aversion,  and  to  say  the  truth,  to  those  of 
all  other  nations.  l*his  remark  applies,  with 
only  one  exception,  to  every  part  of  Egypt. 

"  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  lor  him ;  (fv>r  so  ara 
fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which  are  embalmed)  and 
the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  three  score  and  lea 
days."-r. 

6  Ablution.'}— The  particular  name  of  this  ablution  Is  ^ 
in  the  original  8ttrmaia,  some  believe  it  a  composition  * 
of  salt  and  water;  the  word  occurs  again  in  chap.  czzv. 
where  it  signifies  a  radish. 

9  PrieHs  of  the  A7/c.]— That  the  Nile  was  esteemed 
and  worshipped  as  a  god,  having  cities,  priests,  festivals, 
and  sacrifices  consecrated  to  it,  is  sufficiently  evident.— 
"  No  god,"  says  Plutarch,  **  is  more  solemnly  worshipped 
than  the  Nile."—"  The  grand  festival  of  the  Nile,"  says 
Heliodorus,  ^  was  the  most  solemn  festival  of  the  Egyp* 
tians :  they  regard  him  as  tlie  rival  of  heaven,  sinca 
without  clouds  or  rain  he  waters  the  lands." 

The  memory  of  these  ancient  superstitions  is  still 
preserved,  and  is  seen  in  the  great  pomp  with  which  the 
canal  of  Grand  Cairo  is  opened  every  year.  It  appears 
also  from  the  representations  of  modern  travellers,  that 
the  Egyptian  women  bathe  in  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  Its 
beginning  to  rise,  to  express  their  veneration  for  the 
benefits  it  confers  on  their  country.  Irwin  tells  us,  that 
a  sacred  procession  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile  is  annu- 
ally made  by  women  on  the  first  visible  rise  of  the  river. 
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OlieiDiius'^  18  ■  place  of  constdenble  note  in  the 
'Pbebaid,  it  if  near  Neapolis,  and  remarkable 
for  a  temple  of  Perseua "  the  son  of  Danae. 
Xhis  temple  ia  of  a  square  figore,  and  sur- 
rounded with  palm-trees.  The  vestibule,  which 
is  '▼erj  spacious,  is  constructed  of  stone,  and 
on   the  summit  are  placed  two  large  marble 
■t&tuce.  Within  the  consecrated  enclosure  stand 
the  shrine  and  statae  of  Perseus,  who,  as  the 
inhabitants  affirm,  often  appears  in  the  country 
aind  the  temple.    They  sometimes  find  one  of 
his  sandals,  which  are  of  the  length  of  two 
cubits,  and  whenever  this  happens,  fertility 
reigns  through  Egypt    Public  games,  aAer  the 
manner  of  the  Greek?,  are  celebrated  in  his 
honour.     Upon  this  occasion  they  ha^e  every 
variety  of  gymnastic  ezeroise.     The  rewards  of 
the  conquerors  are  cattle,  vests,  and  skins.^     I 
iwas  once  induced  to  inquire  why  Perseus  made 
his  appearance  to  them  alone,  and  why  they 
^rere  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Egypt  by 
the  celebration  of  gymnastic  exercises  1  ^   They 
informed  me  in  return,  that  Perseus  was  a 

10  Chemmis.2  — The  Egyptians  called  this  place 
ChenuDo.  Chemmis  seeinB  to  be  a  Greek  termioation ; 
it  is  the  Bame  place  with  Panopolis.  Plutarch  informs  us, 
that  Pans  and  Satyrs  once  dwell  near  Chemmis,  which 
tradition  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
worship  of  Pan  commencingfirst  in  this  place.— £.arrA«r. 

I  suppose  Alouim  to  have  been  Panopolis,  famous  of 
old  fvxr  workers  in  stone,and  for  the  linen  manufactures ; 
at  present  they  make  coarse  cotton  here.  It  appears 
plainly  from  Diodoms,  that  this  place  is  what  was  called 
Chemmis  by  Herodotns.  It  is  now  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  prince  of  Akmim,  who  has  the  title  of  emir  or 
prince,  and  is  as  a  sheik  of  the  country.— PorocAe. 

11  Pervevtf]— Was  one  of  the  most  ancient  heroes  in 
the  mythology  of  Greece.  The  history  of  Perseus  came 
apparently  from  Egypt.  Herodotus  more  truly  repre- 
sents him  as  an  Assyrian,  by  which  is  meant  a  Baby- 
lonian (book  vi.  54.)  He  resided  in  Egypt,  and  is  said  to 
have  reigned  at  Memphis.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was 
worshipped  there,  fir  Perseus  was  a  title  of  the  deity. 
Perseus  was  no  other  than  the  sun,  the  chief  god  of  the 
fenttle  world.  On  this  account  he  had  a  temple  at 
Chemmis,  Memphis,  and  in  other  parts  of  Egypt.  His 
true  name  was  Perez  or  Parez,  rendered  Peresis,  Perses, 
and  Perseus;  and  in  the  account  given  of  this  personage 
we  have  the  history  of  the  Peresians,  Parrhasians,  and 
Perezites  in  their  several  peregrinations. — Bryant. 

12  fSb'ns.]- To  prove  that  skins  were  in  ancient  times 
distributed  as  prizes  at  games,  Wesseling  quotes  the 
following  lines  from  Homer : 

»v%  I'fpijlov,  9hli  BO£IHN 

*A^vvTi^¥  Sri  troo'c-iv  kiSXih  yiyvir»t  »vSf£vj 

which  literally  means,  **  They  did  not  attempt  to  gain  a 
\1ctim,  or  the  akin  (fan  ox,  the  prize  of  the  racers." 

Which  Pope,  entirely  omiulng  the  more  material  cir- 
cnmstance  of  the  sentence,  very  erroneously  renders 
thus: 

No  Tolgar  prise  they  pby, 
Nondgw  Tietim  muA  reward  the  dnyr 
(Such  as  in  nccs  cTDwn  the  tptcij  ttrifis.)— 7. 

13  Gymruutic  ear«rctses.]— These  were  five  in  number. 
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native  of  their  country,  as  were  also  Banaos 
and  Lynceus,  who  made  a  voyage  into  Greece, 
and  from  whom,  in  regular  succession,  they  r»- 
lated  how  Perseus  was  descended.  This  hero 
visited  Bgypt  for  the  purpose,  as  the  Greeks 
also  affirm,  of  carrying  from  Africa  the  Gorgon's 
head.'^  Happening  to  come  among  them,  ha 
saw  and  was  known  to  his  relations.  The 
name  of  Chemmis  he  had  previously  known 
from  his  mother,  and  himself  instituted  the 
games  which  they  continued  to  celebrate. 

XCII.  These  which  I  have  described,  are 
the  manners  of  those  Egyptians  who  live  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country.  They  who  inhabit 
the  marshy  grounds  differ  in  no  material  in- 
stance. Like  the  Greeks,  they  confine  them- 
selves to  one  wife.*^  To  procure  themselves 
more  easily  the  means  of  sustenance,  thoy  make 

They  began  with  the  fwt  race,  which  was  the  moat 
ancient.  The  second  was  leaping  with  weights  in  the 
hand ;  and  mention  is  made  in  Pausanias  of  a  man  whu 
leaped  fifty-two  feeL  The  third  was  wrestling:  the 
victor  was  required  to  throw  his  adversary  three  times. 
The  fourth  was  the  disk ;  and  the  fifth  boxing.  This 
last  was  sometimes  with  the  naked  fist,  and  sometimes 
with  the  csestus.— 7*. 

14  Oorgon^a  Acad.}— The  Goruons  were  three  in  num- 
ber, sisters,  the  daughters  of  Phorcya,  a  sea-god,  and 
Celo,  of  whom  Medusa  was  the  chiei^  or  according  to 
some  authors  the  only  one  who  was  mortal.  Her  story 
is  this :  Independent  of  her  other  accomplishments,  her 
golden  hair  was  so  very  beautiful  that  it  captivated  the 
god  Neptune,  who  enjoyed  her  person  in  tho  temple  of 
Minerva.  The  goddess  in  anger  changed  her  hair  into 
snakes,  the  sight  of  which  transformed  the  spectators 
into  stones.  From  the  union  of  Medusa  with  Neptune 
Pegasus  was  born;  but  after  that  no  one  with  impunity 
could  look  at  Medusa.  Perseus,  borrowing  the  wings 
of  Mercury,  and  the  shield  of  Minerva,  came  suddenly 
upon  her  when  she  and  her  snakes  were  asleep,  and  cut 
off  her  head. 

But  in  every  circumstance  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Gorgons,  there  is  great  disagreement  in  different  ancient 
authors:  according  to  some  the  blood  of  Medusa  alone 
produced  Pegasus. 

The  head  of  Medusa  frequently  exercised  the  skill  of 
the  more  ancient  artists,  who,  notwithstanding  what  is 
mentioned  above,  sometimes  represented  it  as  exceed- 
ingly Iwautiful. 

The  following  descriiUion  of  the  daughters  of  Phorcys, 
and  of  the  Gorgons,  I  give  from  the  Prometheus  Vinctus 
of  £schylus,  in  the  animated  version  of  PuUer : 

Thou  dialt  ocnnc  to  the  Gor^^cniaa  plain 
or  Ciathine,  where  dvrell  the  iwao-IUce  fonn 
Of  PborcTiP  daiightora,  bent  and  whita  with  a^e  { 
One  commoD  cyv  have  tbeae.  ooa  cobudod  tooth 
.  And  never  does  the  ann  with  eheerftil  nj 
Vjitt  them  darUiqg,  nor  the  moon^  pale  orb 
That  ailTon  o V  the  night.    The  Gargona  nigh. 
Their  itatan,  then  ipread  their  bnad  wiii)c«,  and  wreafh 
Their  horrid  hair  with  Hrpenti,  fiendi  .^bhorr  d, 
Whom  Barer  mortal  ocaild  behola  and  lire. 

15  To  OM  vi^e.]— Modern  travellers  inform  us,  that 
although  the  Mahometan  law  allows  every  man  to  have 
four  wives,  many  are  satisfied  with  one. 
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use  of  the  following  expedient:  when  the 
wateiB  have  risen  to  their  extremeBt  height,  and 
all  their  fields  are  overflowed,  there  appears 
above  the  surface  an  immense  quantity  of  plants 
of  the  lily  spedes,  which  the  Egyptians  call 
the  lotos  :*  having  cut  down  these,  they  diy  them 
in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flower,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  poppy,  they  bake,  and  make 
into  a  kind  of  bread  ;  they  also  eat  the  root  of 
this  plant,  which  is  round,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  about  the  size  of  an  apple.  There 
is  a  second  species  of  the  lotos,  which  grows  in 
the  Nile,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a  rose.  The 
fruit,  which  grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  root, 
resembles  a  wasp's  nest :  it  is  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  kernels  of  the  size  of  an  olive- 
stone,  which  are  very  grateful,  either  fresh  or 
dried.  Of  the  by  blus,  which  is  an  annual  plant, 
after  taking  it  from  a  marshy  place,  where  it 

**  The  equality  in  the  numher  of  males  and  females 
born  into  the  world  iniimates,"  says  Mr.  Paley,  "  the 
Intention  of  God,  that  one  woman  should  be  assigned  to 
nne  man." 

"From  the  practice  of  polygamy  permitted  among  the 
Turks,"  says  Volney,  "the  men  are  enervated  very 
early;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  men 
of  thirty  complaining  of  impotence.  But  still  it  is  no 
new  remark,  that  the  conversion  of  infidels  is  retarded 
by  the  prohibition  of  more  wives  than  one." 

That  the  Greeks  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to 
one  wife  we  learn  from  certain  authority.  Euripides  was 
known  to  be  a  woman-hater, "  but,"  says  Hume,  "  it  was 
because  he  was  coupled  to  two  noisy  vixens."  The  reader 
will  find  many  ingenious  remarks  and  acute  reasonings 
In  Hume's  19th  essay  on  polygamy  and  divorces.— 7^ 

I  LotoB."]— The  lotos  is  an  aquatic  plant  peculiar  to 
Eeypt,  which  grows  in  rivulets,  and  by  the  side  of  lakes. 
There  are  two  species,  the  one  bearing  a  white  the  other 
a  bluish  flower.  The  root  of  the  first  species  is  round, 
resembling  a  polatoe,  and  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
who  live  near  the  lake  Menzala. — Savory. 

The  lotos  is  of  the  lily  species.  We  find  this  singular 
remark  in  the  Memolre  sur  Venus:— Le  lys  etoit  odieux 
a  Venus  parce  qu'il  lui  disputoit  la  beaute.  Aussi  pour 
s'en  venger  fit-elle  croitre  au  milieu  de  ses  petales  le 
membre  de  Pane."  The  above  is  translated  from  the 
Alezipharmaca  of  Nicander.— 7*. 

Tlie  byblus  or  papyrus  the  ancients  converted  to  a 
great  variety  of  uses,  for  particulars  of  which  consult 
Pliny  and  Strabo.  It  is  a  rush,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  nine  feet;  it  is  now  very  scarce  in  Egypt,  (or 
Hasselquist  makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  use  of  the 
papyrus  for  books  was  not  found  out  till  after  the  build- 
ing of  Alexandria.  As  anciently  books  were  rolled  up, 
the  natore'of  the  papyrus  made  it  very  convenient  for 
this  purpose.  They  wrote  upon  the  inner  skins  of  the 
stalk.  From  papyrus  comes  our  English  word  paper.— 7*. 

See  in  Homer,  Odys.  ix.  94,  the  extraordinary  effects 
Imputed  to  the  eating  of  the  lotos. 

The  Inet  uooDd  tlMm  an  Ibdr  ibod  prodoee, 
liiln  ihe  Bune  diraw,  ueehfwui  Juice, 
Theoea  ailed  Lotaphagi,  which  wboao  tutei 
Imthte  nok  in  fba  tweet  icpMt : 
Nor  oUmt  boBu,  Bor  ottwr  eu«  iaienda, 
Bat  qnkh  fak  booae,  hk  ooiutiy,  aad  hia  fneodh 


grows,  they  cut  off  the  tops,  and  apply  them  Co 
various  uses.  They  eat  or  sell  what  remuna, 
which  is  nearly  a  cubit  in  length.  To  make 
this  a  still  greater  delicacy,  there  are  many  who 
previously  roast  it.  .  With  a  considerabk  pait 
of  this  people  fish  constitutes  the  priDcipal 
article  of  food :  they  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  eat 
it  without  other  preparation. 

XCIII.  Those  fishes  which  are  gregarious 
seldom  multiply  in  the  Nile,  they  usually  pro- 
pagate in  the  lakes.  At  the  season  of  spawn- 
ing they  move  in  vast  multitudes  towards  the 
sea :  the  males  lead  the  way,  and  emit  the  en- 
gendering principle  in  their  passage  *,  this  the 
females  absorb  as  they  follow,  and  in  consfr- 
quence  conceive.  As  soon  as  the  seminal 
matter  has  had  its  proper  operation,  they  leave 
the  sea,  return  up  the  river,  and  endeavour  to 
regain  their  accustomed  haunts.  The  mode, 
however,  of  their  passage  is  reversed,  the 
females  lead  the  way,  whilst  the  males  follow. 
The  females  do  now  what  the  males  did  before, 
they  drop  their  spawn,  resembling  small  grains 
of  millet^  which  the  males  eagerly  devoar. 
Every  particle  of  this  contains  a  small  fiah,  and 
each  which  escapes  the  males  regularly  increa- 
ses till  it  becomes  a  fish.  Of  these  fish,  such  as 
are  taken  in  their  passage  towards  the  sea  are 
observed  to  have  the  left  part  of  their  heads 
depressed,  which  on  their  return  is  observed  of 
their  right.  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious :  as 
they  pass  to  the  sea  they  rub  themselves  against 
the  banks  on  the  left  side ;  as  they  return  they 
keep  closely  to  the  same  bank,  and  in  both  in- 
stances press  against  it,  that  they  may  not  he 
obliged  to  deviate  firom  their  course  by  the  cui^ 
rent  of  the  stream.  As  the  Nile  gradually 
rises,  the  water  first  fills  those  cavities  of  the 
land  which  are  nearest  the  river.  As  soon  as 
these  are  saturated,  an  abundance  of  small 
fry  may  be  dbcovered.  The  cause  of  their 
increase  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained :  when 
the  Nile  ebbs,  the  fish,  which  in  the  preceding 
season  bad  deposited  their  spawn  in  the  mud. 
retreated  reluctantly  with  the  stream ;  but  at 
the  proper  season,  when  the  river  flows,  this 
spawn  is  matured  into  fish. 

XCIV.  The  inhabitants  of  the  marshy 
grounds  make  use  of  an  oil,  which  they  term 
kiki,  expressed  from  the  Sillicyprian  plant  In 
Greece  this  plant  springs  spontaneously  without 
any  cultivation,  but  the  Egyptians  sow  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  the  canals ;  it 
there  produces  fruit  in  great  abundance,  but  of 
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a  very  strong  odour ;  when  gathered  they  ob- 
taio  from  it,  either  by  friction  or  preaenre,  an 
txnctaoas  liquid,  which  dtffiues  an  offensive 
smell,  hot  for  baming  is  equal  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  olives. 

XGY.    The  Egyptians  are  provided  with 
m  remedy  against  gnats,  of  which  there  are  a 
surprising  number.    As  the  wind  will  not  suf- 
fer these  inserts  to  rise  far  from  the  ground,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country 
QsoaUy  sleep  in  turrets.    They  who  live  in  the 
marshy  grounds  use  this  substitute;  each  per- 
son has  a  net,  with  which  they  fish  by  day,  and 
'which  they  render  useful  by  night     They 
oover  their  beds  with  their  nets,'  and  sleep 
secarely  beneath  them.    If  they  slept  in  their 
ootnmon  habits,  or  under    linen,  the  gnats 
'woald  not  &il  to  torment  them,  which  they  do 
not  even  attempt  through  a  net. 

XCVI.  Their  vessels  of  burden  are  con- 
structed of  a  species  of  thorn,  which  resembles 
the  lotos  of  Cyrene,  and  which  distils  a  gum. 
Prom  this  thorn  they  cut  planks  about  two 
cabits  square :  after  disposing  these  in  the  from 
of  bricks,  and  securing  them  strongly  together, 
they  place  from  side  to  side  benches  for  the 
rowers.  They  do  not  use  timber  artificially 
carved,  but  bend  the  planks  together  with  the 
bark  of  the  byblos  made  into  ropes.  They 
have  one  rudder,'  which  goes  through  the  keel 
of  the  vessel ;  their  mast  is  made  of  the  same 
thorn,  and  the  sails  are  formed  from  the  byblus. 
These  vessels  are  haled  along  by  land,  for  un- 
less the  wind  be  very  favourable  they  can  make 
no  way  against  the  stream.  When  tliey  go  with 
the  current,  they  throw  from  the  head  of  the 
▼easel  a  hurdle  made  of  tamarisk,  fastened  to- 
gether with  reeds ;  they  have  also  a  perforated 
stone  of  the  weight  of  two  talents,  this  is  let 
&1I  at  the  stern,  secured  by  a  rope.  The  name 
of  this  kind  of  bark  is  baris,^  which  the  above 

3  WUh  their  nett."]— la  the  countries  of  the  east,  it  is 
at  present  a  comiion  prACtice  to  cover  their  beds  with 
nets,  bj  way  of  protection  from  the  flies  and  other  in- 
sects. 

3  One  rudder.']— When  Herodotus  observes  in  this 
plice,lhai  these  vessels  had  one  rudder,  it  loolcs  as  if 
other  ships  had  two^— See  Claudian,  cens.  Hor.  vi.  132: 

Qoalb  pintio  poppa 
Ortaa  gutMroieiiUiL 

Diod.1.  \xx7.  p.  815,  mentions  five  hundred  ships  which 
had  one  rudder  at  the  stern  and  another  at  the  prow.~ 
Jortin. 

But  Dr.  Jortin  must  have  seen  abundant  proof  in  an- 
cient authors,  that  this  was  not  usual:  such  might  easily 
be  produced. 

4  JBoris.J— Part  of  the  ceremony  in  most  of  the  ancient 


hurdle,  impelled  by  the  tide,  draws  swiftly 
along.  The  stone  at  the  stem  regulates  its 
motion.  They  have  immense  numbers  of  these 
vessels,  and  some  of  them  of  the  burden  of 
many  thousand  talents. 

XCVII.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
the  cities  only  are  left  conspicuous,  appearing 
above  the  waters  like  the  islands  of  the  i£gean 
sea.  As  long  as  the  flood  continues,  vessels 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  Uie  channel  of  the 
river,  but  traverse  the  fields  and  the  plains. 
They  who  then  go  from  Naucratis  to  Memphis, 
pass  by  the  pyramids ;  this,  however,  is  not  the 
usual  course,  which  lies  through  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  and  the  city  of  Cercasorus.  If  from 
the  sea  and  the  town  of  Canopus,  the  traveller 
desires  to  go  by  the  plains  to  Naucratis,  he 
must  pass  by  Anthilla'  and  Archandros. 

XGVni.  Of  these  places  AntbiUa  is  the 
most  considerable:  whoever  may  be  sove- 
reign of  Egypt,  it  is  assigned  perpetually  as 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  queen,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  particular  purpose  of  providing 
her  with  sandals;  this  has  been  observed 
ever  since  Egypt  was  tributary  to  Persia.  I 
should  suppose  that  the  other  city  derives  its 
name  from  Archander,  the  son  of  Pthius,  son- 
in-law  of  Danaus,  and  grandson  of  Achsus. 
There  may  probably  have  been  some  other 
Archander,  for  the  name  is  certainly  not 
Egyptian. 

XCIX.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  asserted 
has  been  the  result  of  my  own  personal 
remarks  or  diligent  inquiry.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  relate  what  I  learned  from  conversing 
with  Egyptians,  to  which  I  shall  occasion- 
ally add  what  I  myself  have  witnessed. — 
Menes,  the  first  sovereign  of  Egypt,  as  I  was 
informed  by  the  priests,  effectually  detached  the 
ground  on  which  Memphis^  stands  from  the 

—  ■     ■—■■■■    I  I         I  ■  .^^^^»>pi         ■    .  ^^„^^m^ 

mysteries  consisted  in  carrying  about  a  kind  of  ship  or 
boat;  which  custom,  upon  due  examination,  will  be 
f  )und  to  relate  to  nothing  else  but  Noah  and  the  deluge. 
The  ship  of  Isis  is  well  known.  The  name  of  this,  and 
of  all  the  navicular  shrines,  was  Baris;  which  is  very 
remarlcable,  for  it  was  the  very  name  of  the  mountain, 
according  lo  Nicolas  Damascenus,  on  which  the  ark  of 
Noah  rested.— JBryon^. 

5  jln/At7to]— Was  probably  the  same  place  with  Gj- 
DflBcopolis ;  the  superior  excellence  of  its  wines  made  it 
in  aHer-times  celebrated.— ZArrAer. 

6  A&mpAi«.]— Authors  are  exceedingly  divided  about 
the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.  The  opinions  of  a  few  of 
the  more  eminent  are  subjoined. 

Diodorus  Siculus  diflfers  from  Herodotus  with  regard 
to  the  founder.  "  Uchoreus,"  says  he,  "  built  the  city  of 
Memphis,  which  is  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  cities 
of  Eflrpc" 
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water.  Before  his  time  the  river  flowed  en* 
tirely  along  the  aandy  mountain  on  the  side  of 
Afriea.  But  this  prince,  hy  constructing  a 
hank  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  stadia  from 
Memphis,  towards  the  south,  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Nile,'  and  led  it,  by  means  of  a 
new  canal,  through  the  centre  of  the  mountains. 
And  e\en  at  the  present  period,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  this  artificial  channel 
is  annually  repaired,  and  regularly  defended. 
If  the  river  were  here  once  to  break  its  banks, 
the  town  of  Memphis  would  be  inevitably 
ruined.  It  was  the  same  Menes  who,  upon  the 
solid  ground  thus  rescued  from  the  water,  first 
built  the  town  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Memphis,  which  is  situate  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  Egypt.  To  the  north  and  the  west  of 
Memphis  he  also  sunk  a  lake,  communicating 
with  the  river,  which,  from  the  situation  of  the 
Nile,  it  was  not  possible  to  effect  towards  the 
east.  He  moreover  erected  on  the  same  spot 
a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Vulcan. 

C.  The  priests  afterwards  recited  to  me 
from  a  book  the  names  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sovereigns  (successors  of  Menea) ;  in 
this  continued  series  eighteen  were  Ethiopians,' 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  observes  Pococko, "  that 
the  siluation  of  Memphis  should  not  be  well  known, 
which  was  so  great  and  famous  a  city,  and  for  so  long  a 
time  the  capital  of  Egypt."  See  what  this  writer  says 
iarther  on  the  subject,  vol.  i.  39. 

Besides  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  here  mentioned,  Mem- 
phis was  &moa8  for  a  temple  of  Venus. 

*'  Is  it  not  astonishing,"  remarks  Savary,  "  that  the 
site  of  the  a^ticient  metropolis  of  E<;7pt,  a  city  near  seven 
leagues  in  circumference,  containing  magnificent  tem- 
ples and  palaces,  which  art  labrtured  to  render  eternal, 
should  at  present  be  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the 
learned  1  Pliny,"  continues  Savary, " removes  the  diffi- 
culty past  doubt.  The  three  grand  pyramids  seen  by  the 
watermen  from  all  part  s  stand  on  a  barren  and  rocky  hill, 
between  Memphis  and  the  Delta,  one  league  from  the 
Nile,  two  from  Memphis,and  near  the  village  of  Busiris." 

Mr.  Gibbon  does  not  speak  of  the  situation  of  ancient 
Memphis  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  decision. 

^  On  the  western  side  of  tlio  Nile,  at  a  small  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  pyramids,  and  at  a  small  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
furlongs  in  circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence 
of  ancient  kings." 

D'Anville.the  most  accurate  of  all  geographers,  places 
H  fifieen  miles  above  the  point  of  the  Delia,  which  he 
says  corresponds  exactly  with  the  measurement  of  three 
Bchmn\.~-T. 

1  Diverted  the  course  qfthe  AVfe.]— The  course  of  this 
ancient  bed  is  not  unknown  at  present,  it  may  he  traced 
across  the  desert,  passing  west  of  the  lakes  of  Natroun, 
by  petrified  wood,  masts,  and  lateen  yards,  the  wrecks  of 
vesseis  by  which  it  was  anciently  navigated.— iSavary. 

2  Eighteen  were  Ethiopictns.}— These  eighteen  Ethio- 
pian princes  prove  that  the  throne  was  not  always  here- 
ditary in  EgypL—Larcher. 


and  one  a  female  native  of  the  country,  all  tfie 
rest  were  men  and  Egyptians.     The  female 
was  called  Nitocris,  which  was  also  the  name 
of  the  Babylonian  princess.     They  affirm  that 
the  Egyptians  having  slain  her  brother,  who 
was  their  sovereign,  she  was  appointed  his  mio- 
cessor ;  and  that  afterwards,  to  avenge  his  death, 
she  destroyed  by  artifice  a  great  number  of 
Egyptians.     By  her  orders  a  large  aubterrana 
ous  apartment  was  constructed,  professedly  fat 
festivals,  but  in  reality  for  a  different  purpose. 
She  invited  to  this  place  a  great  number  of  those 
Egyptians  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  principal 
instruments  of  her  brother's  death,  and  then  hy 
a  private  canal  introduced  the  river  amongst 
them.    They  added,  that  to  avoid  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  she  suffocated  herself  in  aa 
apartment  filled  with  ashes. 

CI.  None  of  these  monarchs,  as  my  informeis 
related,  were  distinguished  by  any  acts  of  mag- 
nificence or  renown,  except  Moeris,  who  was 
the  last  of  them.  Of  this  prince  various  monu- 
ments remain.  He  built  the  north  entrance  of 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  sunk  a  lake,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 
Near  this  he  also  erected  pyramids,  whose  mag- 
nitude, when  I  speak  of  the  lake,  I  shall  partic- 
ularize. These  are  lasting  monuments  of  his 
fame;  but  as  none  of  the  preceding  princes 
performed  any  thing  memorable,  I  shall  pass 
them  by  in  silence. 

CII.  The  name  of  Sesostris,'  who  lived  after 
them,  claims  our  attention.  According  to  the 
priests,  he  was  the  first  who,  passing  the  Ara 
bian  gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long  vessels,  reduced 
under  his  authority  the  inhabitants  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea.  He  proceeded  yet  iarther,  till 
he  came  to  a  sea,  which  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  shoals  was  not  navigable.  On  his  return 
to  Egypt,  as  I  learned  from  the  same  authority, 
he  levied  a  mighty  army,  and  made  a  martial 
progress  by  land,  subduing  all  the  nations  whom 
he  met  with  on  his  march.  Whenever  he  was 
opposed  by  a  people  who  proved  themselves 
brave,  and  who  discovered  an  ardour  for  liberty, 

3  8e»08lri9.']—See  Bouhier's  Chronological  Acconnt 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt  from  Moeria  to  Cambyses,  acc<m)- 
ing  to  which  Mceris  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  3360^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sesostris  in  3361. 

Diodorus  Siculus  malces  this  prince  posterior  to  Msris 
by  seven  generations;  bui,  as  Larcher  jtistly  observes, 
tliis  writer  cannot  be  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  cre- 
dit with  Herodotus.  Ses^^stris  has  been  differently 
named.  Tacitus  calls  him  Rhampses:  Scaliger,  both 
Rliamesses  and  E?yptus.  He  is  named  Sesostris  in 
Diodorus  Siculus ;  Sesosis  in  Pliny,  &c.— 2*. 
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lie  erected  colanuis  in  their  country,  Dpon  which 
lie  ixkscribed  his  name,  and  that  of  bia  nation, 
and  liow  he  had  here  conquered  by  the  force  of 
Ills  arms ;  but  where  he  met  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  upon  similar  columna*  which  he 
erected,  he  added  the  private  parts  of  a  woman, 
expressiTe  of  the  puaillanimity  of  the  people. 

OlII.  Continuing  his  progress,  he  passed 
o^cT  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  subdued  the 
countries  of  Scythia  and  Thrace.'  Here  I  be- 
lieve he  stopped,  for  monuments  of  his  victory 
are  discovered  thus  far,  but  no  farther.  On  his 
return  he  came  to  the  river  Phasis ;  but  I  am 
by  no  means  certain  whether  he  left^  a  detach- 
ment of  his  forces  as  a  colony  in  this  district, 
or  vvhetber  some  of  his  men,  fatigued  with  their 
laborious  service,  remained  here  of  their  own 
accord. 

CIV.  The  Colchians  certainly  appear  to  be 
of  Egyptian  origin ;  which  indeed,  before  I  had 
conversed  with  any  one  on  the  subject,  I  had 
always  believed.  But  as  I  was  desirous  of  being 
satisiied,  I  interrogated  the  people  of  both 
countries:  the  result  was,  that  the  Colchians 
seemed  to  have  better  remembrance  of  the 
Egyptians,  than  the  Egyptians  of  the  Colchians. 
The  Egyptians  were  of  opinion  that  the  Col- 
chians were  descended  of  part  of  the  troops  of 
Besostris.  To  this  I  myself  was  also  inclined, 
because  they  are  black,  and  have  short  hair  and 
curling,^  which  latter  circumstance  msy  not, 

4  Vpon  undlar  eolttmntj  ^c.]— Diodonis  Siculus  re- 
late 8  the  same  iacts,  with  this  addition,  that  upon  the 
coltmuM  intended  to  commemorate  the  bravery  of  the 
vanquished,  Sesoaris  added  the  private  parts  of  a 
man.— r. 

Nous  ignorons  si  las  Hermes  caracterises  par  la 
nature  femiaine,  et  eriges  par  Sesostris  dans  lea  pays 
Qu'il  avoit  conciais  sans  resistance,  avoient  ete  figures 
de  la  nieme  maniere ;  ou  si,  pour  indiquer  le  seze,  ils 
avoient  coutume  de  le  designer.—  Winkelmaim. 

6  7%race. J— According  to  another  tradition  preserved 
in  Talertus  Flaccus,  the  Gete,  the  bravest  and  most 
upright  of  the  Thracians,  vanquished  Sesostris ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  to  secure  his  retreat,  that  he  left  a  detach- 
ment of  bis  troops  in  Colchis. 

ColehidaihieaftQ«]iietiieBi;  at  prina  Senitrii 
Istalerit  rex  belh  Getii :  at  eilde  iiioniin 
TeirihM,  ba  Thebia  patrhimqus  nxlacat  xd  unaem 
Fhasiloi  hot  impesat  •gon,  ColchOKitie  vocui 
Imperet.—  Lsrdier, 

6  Whether  ht  leftt  4'<*-3~'I*l'°y  assures  us,  though  I 
know  n^Lon  what  authority,  ilial  Sesostris  was  defeated 
by  the  Colchians. — Larcher. 

7  Hair  short  aavd  eurling.^—"  That  Is,"  says  Volney, 
in  his  remark  on  this  passage,  "  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  real  negroes,  of  the  same  species  with  all  the 
natives  of  Africa ;  and  though,  as  might  he  expected, 
after  mixing  f  )r  so  many  ages  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, they  have  lost  the  intensity  of  their  first  colour, 


however,  be  insisted  upon  as  evidence,  because 
it  is  common  to  many  other  nations.  But  a  sec- 
ond and  better  argument  is,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Colchos,  Bgypt,  and  Ethiopia,  are  the 
only  people  who  from  time  immemorial  have 
used  circumcision.  The  Phcsniciana  and  the 
Syrians  of  Palestine^  acknowledge  that  they 
borrowed  this  custom  from  Egypt.  Those 
Syrians  who  live  near  the  rivers  Thermodon 
and  Parthenius,  and  their  neighbours  the  Ma- 
crones,  confess  that  they  learned  it,  and  that 
too  recently,  from  the  Colchians.  These  are 
the  only  people  who  use  circumcision,  and  who 
use  it  precisely  hke  the  Egyptians.  As  this 
practice  can  be  traced  both  in  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia to  the  remotest  antiquity,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  which  first  introduced  it.  The  Egyp- 
tians certainly  communicated  it  to  the  other 
nations  by  means  of  their  commercial  inter- 
course. The  Phoenicians,  who  are  connected 
with  Greece,  do  not  any  longer  imitate  the 
Egyptians  in  this  particular,  their  male  children 
not  being  circumcised. 

CV.  But  the  Colchians  have  another  mark 
of  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians.  Their  manu- 
facture of  linen'  is  alike  and  peculiar  to  those 
two  nations ;  they  have  similar  manners,  and 
the  same  language.  The  linen  which  comes 
from  Colchis,  the  Greeks  call  Sardonian ;'°  the 
linen  of  Egypt,  Egyptian. 

« 

yet  they  still  retain  strong  marks  of  their  original  coo- 
forniaiion." 

8  8j/rian»  ffPaie^ine.y-VlT.  Gibbon  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  passage  to  make  it  appear,  that  under  tho 
Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies,  the  Jews  languished 
f  )r  many  ages  the  most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves. 
"Herodotus,"  says  the  English  historian, "  who  visited 
Asia  whilst  it  obeyed  the  Persian  empire,  slightly  men- 
tions the  Jews  of  Palestine."  But  this  seems  to  be  a 
partial  quotation ;  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  of  the  context,  Herodotus  seems  precluded  from 
mentioning  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  in  this  place  other- 
wise than  slightly.— 7' 

9  Manufacture  of  /men.]— &e  chap,  xzxil.  of  this 
book.— r. 

10  fibrdonion.]— In  the  original,  for  £»pf  e»<icer,  Lar- 
cher recommends  the  reading  of  XapJiairixov,  which  ho 
justifies  by  saying  tiiat  Sardis  was  a  far  more  proper  and 
convenient  market  fur  this  kind  of  linen  than  Sardinia. 

The  latter  country  in  ancient  times  had  the  character 
of  beiug  remarkably  unhealthy.    "Remember,"  says 
Cicero,  writing  to  hie   brother,  "thouch  in  perfect 
health,  you  aro  in  Sardinia."    Martial  also, 
NuUo  hta  loco  pawa  ozclodere,  com  aoon 
Teoerit,  in  medio  Hbon,  Sudinia  «t. 

This  country  also  gave  rise  to  many  peculiar  phrases: 
Sardi  venales,  risus  Sardonicus,  Sardonia  tinctura,  bx, 
The  first  is  difTerenlly  explained;  Cicero,  applying  It 
to  Gracchus,  who  after  the  capture  of  Sardinia  wasted 
much  time  in  selling  his  prisoners,  makes  it  to  signify 
any  matter  tedijusly  protracted.    Others,  applying  li 
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CVI.  The  greater  part  of  the  pillars  which 
Seaostris  erected  in  the  places  which  he  con- 
quered are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Some  of 
them  I  myself  have  seen  in  Palestine  of  Byria, 
with  the  private  members  of  a  woman,  and  the 
inscriptions  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  In 
Ionia  there  are  two  figures  of  this  king  formed 
out  of  a  rock ;  one  is  in  the  way  from  Ephesus 
to  Phocsat  the  other  betwixt  Sardisand  Smyrna. 
Both  of  them  represent  a  man,  five  palms  in 
height ;  the  right  hand  holds  a  javelin,  the  left 
a  bow ;  the  rest  of  his  armour  is  partly  Egyp- 
tian and  partly  Ethiopian.  Across  his  breast, 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  there  is  this  inscrip- 
tion in  the  sacred  characters  of  Egypt.  **  I  con- 
quered this  country  by  the  force  of  my  arms." 
Who  the  person  is,  here  represented,  or  of  what 
country,  are  not  specified,  both  are  told  else- 
where. Some  have  been  induced,  on  examina- 
tion, to  pronounce  this  the  figure  of  Memnon, 
but  they  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

CVII.  The  same  priests  informed  me  that 
Sesostris  returned  to  Egypt  with  an  immense 
number  of  captives  of  the  difierent  nations 
which  he  had  conquered.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Pelusian  Daphne,  his  brother,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  government  in  his  absence,  invited 
him  and  his  family  to  take  up  their  abode  with 
him;  which,  when  they  had  done,  ho  surrounded 
their  apartments  with  combustibles,  and  set  fire 
to  the  building.^  As  soon  as  Sesostris  discov- 
ered the  villany,  he  deliberated  with  his  wife, 
who  happened  to  be  with  him,  what  measures  to 
pursue ;  she  advised  him  to  place  two  of  their 
six  children  across  the  parts  which  were  burn- 
ing, that  they  might  serve  as  a  bridge  for  the 
preservation  of  themselves  and  the  rest.  This 
Sesostris  executed  ;  two  of  the  children  conse- 


to  the  Asiatic  Sardis,  make  it  signifj  persons  who  are 
venal.  The  Sardonic  laugh  is  that  beneath  which  the 
severest  uneasiness  is  concealed.  "Sardinia,"  says 
Solinua,  "  produces  an  herb  which  has  this  singular 
property,  that  whilst  it  destroys  whoever  eats  h,  it  so 
contracts  the  features,  and  in  particular  of  the  mouth, 
into  a  grin,  as  to  malce  the  euflferer  appear  lo  die 
laughing."  Of  this  herb  Solinus  relates  other  strange 
properties.  Sardinia  was  also  famous  for  a  very  beauti- 
ful colour,  whence  Sardonia  tintura  was  made  to  signify 
a  modest  blush.  See  Fliny,  Solinus,  HofTman,  &c.  -T. 
1  Set  fire  to  the  building.  J—ViodoruB  Siculus  relates 
the  mauer  differently.  The  brother  of  Ses.-isiris  mode 
him  and  his  attendants  drunk,  and  in  the  night  set  fire 
to  his  apartment.  The  guards  being  intoxicated,  were 
unable  to  assist  their  master;' but  Sesostris,  imploring 
the  interposition  of  the  gods,  f  iriunately  escajjed.  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  deities  in  general,  and  to 
Vulcan  in  particular,  lo  whose  kindness  principally  he 
thought  himself  indebted.— 7*. 


quently  perished,  the   remainder   were  saved 
with  their  father. 

CVIII.   Sesostris  did  not  omit  to   aveo^e 
himself  on  his  brother:  on  his  return  to  E^ypt, 
he  employed  the  captives  of  the  different  nations 
he  had  vanquished   to  collect    those  immense 
stones  which  were  employed  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan.     They  were   also  compelled  to  make 
those  vast   and    numerous   canals'  by  whicl& 
Egypt  is  intersected.     In  consequence  of  their 
involuntary  labours,  Egypt,  which  was  before 
conveniently  adapted  to  those  who  travelled  on 
horseback  or  in  carriages,  became  unfit  for  both. 
The  canals  occur  so  often,  and  in  so  many 
winding  directions,  that  to  journey  on  horseback 
is  disagreeable,  in  carriages  impossible.     The 
prince  however  was  influenced  by  a  patriotic 
motive:  before  his  time  those  who  inhabited 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  at  a  distance 
from  the  river,  on  the  ebbing  of  the  Nile  suf- 
fered great  distress  from  the  want  of  water,  of 
which  they  had  none  but  from  muddy  wella. 

CIX.  The  same  authority  informed  me,  that 
Sesostris  made  a  regular  distribution  of  the 
lands  of  Egypt  He  assigned  to  each  Egyp- 
tian a  square  piece  of  ground ;  and  his  revenues 
were  drawn  from  the  rent  which  every  indivi- 
dual annually  paid  him.  Whoever  was  a 
sufferer  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  was 
permitted  to  make  the  king  acquainted  with  his 
loss.  Certain  officers  were  appointed  to  inqaire 
into  the  particulars  of  the  injury,  that  no  man 
might  be  taxed  beyond  his  ability.  It  may  not 
be  improbable  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  geometry,'  and  that  the  Greeks  learned 

2  Nianeroue  rana2«.]— Probably  one  reason  why  Se- 
sostris opened  canals,  was  to  prevent  these  hurtful 
inundations,  as  well  as  to  convey  water  to  those  places 
where  they  might  think  proper  to  have  Tillages  1-uiIt, 
and  lo  water  the  lands  more  conTeniently,  at  such  times 
as  the  waters  might  retire  early;  for  tbey  might  find  bf 
experience,  after  the  canals  were  opened,  that  instead 
of  apprehending  inundations,  they  had  greater  reason, 
as  at  present,  to  fear  a  want  of  water.— PorerAe. 

There  are  still  eighty  canals  in  Esypt  like  rivers, 
several  of  which  are  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  leagues  in 
length. — Savory. 

The  same  author  adds,  that  the  chain-buckets  used  in 
Egypt  to  disperse  the  water  over  the  high  lands  gave  u> 
Archimedee,  during  his  vnyace  in  Egypt,  the  idea  of  his 
ingenious  screw,  which  is  still  in  use. 

A  country  where  nothing  is  so  seldom  met  with  as  a 
spring,and  where  rain  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
could  only  have  been  fertilised  by  the  Nile.  Accord- 
ingly, from  times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  fourscore 
considerable  canals  were  digged  at  the  entrance  of  the 
kingdom,  besides  a  great  number  of  small  ones,  which 
distributed  these  waters  all  over  Egy^A. — RaynaL 

3  Origin  of  geometry. y-Tiht  nalivcs  of  Thebes,  abovt 
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it  Crom  hence.  As  to  the  pole,  the  gnomon,^ 
and  the  diviiion  of  the  day^  into  tweWe  parte, 
tii«  Greeks  received  them  from  the   Babylo- 


all  others,  were  renowned  for  their  great  wisdom. 
I^eir  improrements  In  geometrj  are  thought  to  have 
l>e«n  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  country;  for  the  land 
or  Egypt  being  annually  overflowed,  and  all  property 
cu'tnf  >unded,  they  were  obliged  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
'waters  to  have  recourse  to  geometrical  decision,  in 
order  to  determine  the  limits  of  their  possessions.— 

4  The  poU,  the  gnomon."}— The  text  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  original,  to  which  as  it  stands  it  will  not  be 
"werj  e^Mj  to  annex  any  meaning.  My  own  opinion, 
from  reflecting  on  the  context,  is,  that  it  signifies  a  dial 
with  its  index.  Wesscling,  in  his  note  on  thi^  passa'rr, 
informs  us  from  Pollux  that  many  considered  wvkov  and 
Mfsxe^'tev  as  synonymoos  expressions.  Scaliger  is  of 
tlie  same  opinion,  to  which  Weeseling  himself  accedes. 
Salmatiua  thinks  differently,  and  says  of  this  particular 
passage,  ne  hx  quidem  quidquam  ad  horologinrum 
-nsum  facit.  Larcher's  interpretation  seems  &r-fetched. 
**■  He,*'  says  the  learned  Frenchman,  "  who  wishes  to 
f  >rm  a  s^lar  quadrant  must  necessarily  know  the  alti- 
tude of  the  pole."— When  it  is  considered  that  the  more 
ancient  dials  were  divided  bf  the  first  tieelve  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  I  cannot  help  adhering  to  the  inierprcta- 
li.m  T  have  given  of  it— TT 

5  Ditisim  of  the  day."]— Trom  this  passage  it  appears, 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  day  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts :  at  the  same  time  we  may  not  conclude, 
-with  Leo,  Allatios,  and  Wesscling,  that  to  these  twelve 
parts  the  name  of  hour*  was  given.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  when  the  twenty-foar  parts  of  the  day  were  first 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  hours,  but  it  was  doubtless 
Tery  late ;  and  the  passages  cited  from  Anacreon  and 
!Xenof4y>n  to  prove  the  contrary  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
preted by  what  we  call  hours. 

The  passage  in  Anacreon,  /"fowxritts  ni*  Mf«*() 
means  nothing  more  than  the  middle  of  the  night. 
KvxTo;  (c^fxyw,  in  Homer,  which  signifies  an  advanced 
time  of  the  night,  is  explained  by  the  scholiast  ^  row 
f(f«>avvKT<»«  4»p»,  the  very  expression  of  Anacreon. 
The  passage  from  Xenophon  is  not  more  decisive. — 
ZtfrrAer. 

Upon  this  subject  we  have  the  following  curious  note 
in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis : — Of  the  dials  of  the 
ancients  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  f  illowing 
example :  Palladius  Rulilius,  who  lived  about  the  fifth 
ceDttiry,and  who  has  lefL  us  a  treatise  on  agriculture,  has 
put  at  the  end  of  every  month  a  table,  in  which  one  sees 
the  correspondence  of  the  divisions  of  the  day  to  the 
different  lengths  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon.  It  must 
be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  this  correspondence 
is  the  same  in  the  months  equally  distant  from  the  sol- 
stice, January  and  December,  February  and  November, 
Ac  Secondly,  that  the  length  of  the  sliadow  is  the 
same  f  )r  the  hours  equally  distant  from  the  mid-day 
point.  The  following  is  the  table  for  January. 
Hours.  Feet. 

I.  and  XI.  -  -  .  -  29 
n.  and  X.  -  .  -  -  19 
m.  and  IX.  ....  15 
IV.andVm.-  ...  12 
V.  and  Vn.  -  -  -  -  10 
VI.  -       ...        9 

This  dial  seems  to  have  been  adapted  for  the  climate 
of  Rome.    Similar  dials  were  constructed  fjr  the  cli 
ite  of  Aihens. 


ex.  Except  Seaostrifl,  no  monarch  of  Egypt 
was  ever  master  of  Ethiopia.  This  prince 
placed  as  a  monument'  some  marble  statues 
before  the  temple  of  Vulcan :  two  of  these 
were  thirty  cubits  in  height,  and  represented 
him  and  his  queen ;  four  others,  of  twenty 
cubits  each,  represented  his  four  children.  A 
long  time  aAerwards,  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
was  desirous  of  placing  before  these  a  statue  of 
himself,^  but  the  high  priest  of  Vulcan  violent- 
ly opposed  it,  urging  that  the  actions  of  Darius 
were  far  less  splendid  than  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sesostris.  This  latter  prince  bad  vanquish- 
ed  as  many  nations  as  Darius,  and  had  also 
subdued  the  Scythians,  who  had  never  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Darius.  Therefore,  says  he,  it 
can  never  be  just  to  place  before  the  statues  of 
Sesostris  the  figure  of  a  prince,  whose  exploits 
have  not  been  equally  illustrious.  They  told 
me  that  Darius  forgave  this  remonstrance.' 

CXI.  On  the  death  of  Sesostris,  his  son 
Pheron,^  as  the  priests  informed  me,  succeeded 
to  his  throne.  This  prince  undertook  no  mili- 
tary expedition ;  but  by  the  action  I  am  going  to 
relate  he  lost  the  use  of  bis  eyes : — When  the 
Xile  was  at  its  extreme  height  of  eighteen  cubits, 
and  bad  overflowed  the  fields,  a  sudden  wind 
arose  which  made  the  waters  impetuously  swell; 
at  this  juncture  the  prince  hurled  a  javelin  into 
the  vortex  of  the  stream :  he  was  in  a  moment 


6  Placed  tu  a  immum^n/.]- Larcher,  in  his  version, 
adds  in  this  place,  "  to  commemorate  the  danger  he  had 
escaped."  The  text  will  not  justify  this  version,  though 
the  learned  Frenchman's  opinion,  that  this  is  the  im- 
plied meaning,  rests  on  the  positive  assertion  of  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  wiio,  relating  the  fact  of  the  statues  circum- 
stantially,  adds  that  they  were  erected  by  Sesostris  in 
gratitude  to  Vulcan,  by  whose  interposition  he  escaped 
Ihe  treachery  of  his  brother.— T*. 

7  A  ttatue  of  hifn»eIf.}—AtiCT  a  series  of  ages,  when 
Egypt  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  Persia,  Darius, 
the  father  of  Xerxes,  was  desirous  of  placing  an  image 
of  himself  at  Memphis,  before  the  statue  of  Sesostris. 
This  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  chief  priest,  in  an 
assembly  of  his  order,  who  asserted  that  the  acts  of 
Darius  had  not  yet  surpassed  those  of  Sesostris.  The 
king  did  not  take  this  freedom  amiss,  but  was  rather 
pleased  with  it;  saying,  that  if  he  lived  as  long  as  Sesos- 
tris, he  would  endeavour  to  equal  him.— DiocioriM  8ie. 

8  Porgav*  thie  remonatranee.'}— It  does  not  however 
appear  from  hence  that  Darius  was  ever  in  Egypt.  Tho 
resistance  of  the  chief  priest  might  probably  be  told 
him,  and  he  miglu  forgive  iL  It  appears  by  a  passage 
in  Aristotle,  that  Darius  attacked  and  conquered  this 
country;  if  so,  the  priest  of  Vulcan  might  personally 
oppose  Darius.  The  authority  of  Aristotle  is  of  no 
weight  compared  with  that  of  our  historian ;  and  proba- 
bly, in  that  writer,  instead  of  Darius  we  should  read 
Xerxea.—Larcher. 

9  PA^ron.]— T^is  prince  is  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  the  first  Egyptian  Pharaoh.— r. 
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deprived  of  sight,  and  continaed  blind  for  the 
space  of  ten  years ;  in  the  eleventh  an  oracle 
was  communicated  to  him  from  Butos,  intimat- 
ing that  the  period  of  his  punishment  was  ex- 
pired, and  that  he  should  recover  his  sight  by 
washing  his  eyes  with  the  nrine  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  known  any  man  but  her  husband. 
Pheron  first  made  the  experiment  with  the 
urine  of  his  own  wife,  and  when  this  did  not 
succeed  he  applied  that  of  other  women  indis- 
criminately. Having  at  length  recovered  his 
sight,  he  assembled  all  the  women,  except  her 
whose  urine  had  removed  his  c»Iamity,  in  a  city 
which  is  to  this  day  called  Erythrebolos  ;*  all 
these,  with  the  town  itself,  he  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  he  married  the  female  who  had  deserved  his 
gratitude.  On  his  recovery  he  sent  magnificent 
presents  to  all  the  more  celebrated  temples ;  to 
that  of  the  Sun  he  sent  two  obelisks  too  remark- 
able to  be  unnoticed :  each  was  formed  of  one 
solid  stone,  one  hundred  cubits  high,  and  eight 
broad. 

exit.  T^e  successor  of  Pheron,  as  the 
same  priests  informed  me,  was  a  citizen  of 
Memphis,  whose  name  in  the  Greek  tongue 
was  Proteus.'  His  shrine  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Memphis,  it  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,  and  is  very  magnificently  deco- 
rated. The  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  dwell  in  its 
Ticinity,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  place  is 
denominated  the  Tyrian  camp.  In  this  spot, 
consecrated  to  Proteus,'  there  is  also  a  small 


1  E)rythreMoe.2—'DioAomB  Slculus  calls  this  place 
.Helicrpnlis ;  and  says  that  the  woman,  thnnigh  whose 
means  Pheron  was  cured  of  his  blindness,  was  the  wife 
of  a  gardener.— 7*. 

2  Pro/euff.]— Proteus  was  an  Egyptian  title  of  the 
deity,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  both  at  Pharos 
and  at  Memphis.  He  was  the  same  as  Osiris  and  Cano- 
bus,  and  particularly  the  god  of  mariners,  who  confined 
his  department  to  the  sea.  From  hence  I  think  we  may 
unravel  the  mystery  about  the  pilot  of  Manelaus,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  named  Canopus,  and  to  have  given 
name  to  the  principal  sea-port  in  Egypt.— Bryon/. 

No  antique  figure  has  yet  been  met  with  of  Proteus : 
upon  this  circumstance  Mr<  Spence  remarks,  that  his 
character  was  far  more  manageable  fir  poets,  than  for 
sculptors  or  painters.  The  former  might  very  well  de- 
scribe all  the  variety  of  shapes  that  he  could  put  on,  and 
point  out  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  but  the 
artists  mnst  have  been  cnntent  to  show  him  either  in 
his  own  natural  shape,  or  in  some  one  alone  of  all  his 
various  f^rms.  Of  this  deity  the  best  description  is 
given  in  the  Georglcs  of  Virgil.— 7*. 

ll  Is  remarkable,  that  if  we  were  to  write  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  Proteus,  as  civen  by  the  Greeks,  in  Phoeni- 
cktn  characters,  we  should  make  use  of  the  same  letters 
wo  pronounce  Pharao ;  the  final  o  in  the  Hebrew  is  an 
A,  which  at  the  end  of  words  frequently  becomes  /.— 
VoUtejf. 


temple,  dedicated  to  Venus  the  stranger  ^  this 
Venus  I  conjecture  is  no  other  than  Helen,  the 
daughter  of  Tyndaris,  because  she,  I  was  told, 
resided  for' some  time  at  the  court  of  Proteast, 
and  because  (his  building  u  dedicated  to  Venus 
the  stranger;  no  other  temple  of  Venus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  tfau  appellation. 

CXIII.  To  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  *  of 
Helen,  these  priests  answered  as  follows :  Paris 
having  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta,  was  re- 
turning home,  but  meeting  with  contrary  winds 
in  the  iEgean,  he  was  driven  into  the  Egyptian 
sea.  As  the  winds  continued  unfavourable,  he 
proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  was  driven  to  the 
Canopian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  to  Taricbea : 
in  this  place  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  which 
still  remains ;  if  any  slave  fled  to  this  for 
refuge,  and  in  testimony  of  his  consecrating^ 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  god,  submitted  to 
be  marked  with  certain  sacred  characters,  no 
one  was  suffered  to  molest  him.  This  custom 
has  been  strictly  observed,  from  its  first  institu- 
tion to  the  present  period.  The  servants  of 
Paris,  aware  of  the  privileges  of  this  temple, 
fled  thither  from  their  master,  and  with  the 
view  of  injuring  Peris,  became  the  suppliants 
of  the  divinity.  They  published  many  accusa- 
tions against  their  master,  disclosing  the  whole 
affair  of  Helen,  and  the  wrong  done  to  Mene- 
laus :  this  they  did  not  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  priests,  but  also  before  Thonis,^  the  gover- 
nor of  the  district 

CXIV.  Thonis  instantly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Memphis,  with  orders  to  say  thus  to 
Proteus :  «  There  is  arrived  here  a  Trojan,  who 

3  Ventu  the  Stranger."}— It  is  doubtless  this  Venus  to 
whom  Horace  alludes  in  the  following  verses: 

Oh  qiw  baitain  divi  teooi  CypnuD^  st 
ManphiiB  orentem  Sittioiila  nivs 
Region. 

Strabo  also  speaks  of  this  temple,  and  tells  us  that  s^ms 
belieyed  it  dedicated  to  the  Moon.— 7*. 

4  InquirieM  an  the  «u^'eci.]~Upon  no  subject,  ancient 
or  modern,  have  writers  been  more  divided,  tlum  about 
the  precise  period  of  the  Trojan  war.  Larcher,  after 
discussing  this  matter  very  fully,  in  his  essay  on  chro- 
nology, is  of  opinion,  and  his  arguments  appear  to  me 
at  least,  satisfactory,  that  It  took  place  about  1263  years 
before  the  vulgar  era. — 7*. 

6  TTioms.}— Some  writers  pretend  that  Thonis  was 
prince  of  the  Canopian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  that  ho 
was  the  inventor  of  medicine  in  Egypt  Before  he  saw 
Helen  he  treated  Menelaus  with  great  respect;  when 
he  had  seen  her  he  made  his  court  to  her,  and  even  en- 
deavoured to  violate  her  person :  Menelaus  on  hearing 
this  put  him  to  death.  The  city  of  Thonis,  and  Thoth, 
the  first  Egyptian  month,  take  their  names  from  him. 

This  narrative  seems  less  probable  than  that  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  Theth,  or  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
much  more  ancient— £arcA«r. 
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lua  perpetrated  en  etroctoiw  crime  in  Gieeoe ; 
1m  hee  sedoced  the  wife  of  his  hoet,  end  hes 
^wrried  her  ewey,  with  e  greet  qnentity  of  trae- 
maae ;  edvene  winde  heve  forood  him  hither ; 
shall  I  rafier  him  to  depert  withovtmoleitetion, 
or  shell  I  eeize  hie  penon  end  property  1"  The 
answer  which  Proteue  aent  wee  thna  ooneeived : 
—  Whoever  that  men  ie  who  hea  Tiolated  the 
zi^te  of  hospitality,  aeize  and  hring  him  before 
see,  that  I  mey  exemine  him.*' 

CXV.  Thonie  upon  this  aeiaed  Paris,  end 
deteining  hie  vessele,  instently  sent  him  to 
Proteus,  with  Helen  *  and  all  his  wealth :  on 
tbeir  errival  Proteos  inqniied  of  Paris  who  he 
mras,  end  whence  he  ceroe :  Paris  faithfully  re- 
leted  the  name  of  his  fiunily  and  conntiy,  and 
from  whence  he  last  set  sail.  Bnt  when  Pro- 
teus proceeded  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
Helen,  and  how  he  obtained  possession  of  her 
person,  Paris  hesitated  in  his  answers;  his 
elaves  who  had  deserted  him  ezpleined  and 
proved  the  particulars  of  his  guilt ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Proteus  made  thie  determina- 
tion :  «<  If  I  did  not  esteem  it  a  very  heinous 
crime  to  put  any  stranger  to  death,  whom  un- 
Civounble  winds  have  driven  to  my  coast,  I 
would  assuredly,  thou  most  abandoned  man, 
avenge  that  Greek  whose  hospitality  thou  heat 
mo  treecherously  violeted.  Thou  hast  not  only 
seduced  his  wife,  but,  having  violently  taken 
her  away,  still  criminally  detainest  her ;  and,  as 
if  this  wen  not  enough,  thou  hast  robbed  and 
plundered  him !  But  as  I  can  by  no  means  pre- 
vail upon  myself  to  put  a  stranger  to  death,  you 
I  ehell  sufler  to  depert ;  the  woman  and  your 
wealth  I  shall  deUtn,  till  the  Greek  himself 
thinks  proper  to  demand  her.^Do  you  and 
your  companions  depart  within  three  days  from 
my  coast,  or  expect  to  be  treated  as  enemies.*' 
CXYI.  Thus,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
the  priests,  did  Helen  come  to  the  court  of 
Proteus.  I  conceive  that  this  circumstance 
could  not  be  unknown  to  Homer ;  but  as  be 
thought  it  less  ornamental  to  his  poem,  he  for- 
bore to  use  it.  That  he  actually  did  know  it, 
is  evident  from  that  part  of  the  Iliad  where  he 
describes  the  voyage  of  Paris ;  this  evidence  he 


6  The  incident  of  the  detention  of  Helen  by  Proteus, 
It  the  argument  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

The  poet  suppoees  that  Helen  never  was  at  Troj,  but 
that  Paris  carried  thither  a  cloud  in  her  form :— On  the 
death  of  Proteus,  his  son  Theaclymenus  prepared  t>) 
make  Helen  his  wife ;  at  this  juncture  Menelaus  was 
driven  on  the  coast,  saw  Helen  again,  and  with  her  con- 
carted  and  accomplished  their  return  to  Greece.— 7*. 

16 


has  no  where  retracted.  He  informs  us,  that 
Paris,  alter  various  vranderings,  at  length  arriv- 
ed at  Sidon,  in  Phcenida ;  it  is  in  the  Bravery 
of  J)iomed  ;^  the  passage  is  this : 

There  lay  the  vesiorefl  of  ao  vulgur  art, 
Sidonian  maids  embroidered  every  part ; 
When  from  soft  Sidon  youthful  Paris  bore ; 
With  Helen  touching  on  the  T^rian  shore. 

n.  y1.  380. 

He  again  introduces  this  subject  in  the  Odyssey: 

These  drugs,  so  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life, 
Bright  Helen  leam'd  from  Thone's  imperial  wife ; 
Who  sway'd  the  sceptre  where  prolific  Nile 
With  various  simples  clothes  the  &tten*d  soil, 
With  wholesome  herbage  mix'd,  the  direful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain. 

Od.lv.  81& 

Menelaus  also  says  to  Telemachns : 

Long  on  the  Egyptian  coast  by  calms  confined, 
Heaven  to  my  fleet  refused  a  prosperous  wind : 
No  vows  had  we  preferred,  no  victim  slain, 
For  this  the  gods  each  fitvouring  gale  restrain. 

Od.  iv.  473. 

In  these  passages  Homer  confesses  himself 
acquainted  with  the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Egypt ; 
for  Syria  borden  upon  Egypt,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians, to  whom  Sidon  belongs,  inhabit  part  of 
Syria. 

CXYTl.  Of  these  the  last  passage  confirms 
sufficiently  the  argument,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  former,  that  the  Cyprian  verses^  were 


7  Bravery  tif  Diam^.—The  different  parts  of  Homer's 
poems  were  known  anciently  by  names  taken  from  the 
subjects  treated  in  them :  Thus  the  fifth  boolc  of  the 
Iliad  was  called  the  Bravery  ef  Diomed;  and  in  like 
manner  the  eleventh  the  Bravery  qf  Agamemnon ;  the 
tenth  the  Night^atcK,  or  the  Death  rf  Dolon^  4rc. ;  all 
of  which  titles  are  prefixed  to  the  respective  books  in 
darkens  and  other  editions  from  EustaUihis  :-See  also 
iElian,  Var.  Hist.  Book  ziil.  c.  14.  This  division  was 
more  ancient  than  that  into  books,  and  therefore  does 
not  always  coincide  with  it:  thus  the  second  Iliad  has 
two  nameSj^the  Dreamot  the  7Vf'a/,and  the  Catalogue ; 
whereas  four  or  five  books  of  the  Odyssey  are  supposed 
to  be  Comprised  under  the  name  of  the  ^ory  ifAld- 
noue,  Valcnaer  erroneously  supposed  this  to  be  a  later 
division  of  the  grammarians,  and  therefore  endeavoured 
to  explain  away  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  which 
evidently  refers  to  it.— T. 

8  Cyprian  verses.]— On  the  subject  of  these  verses  the 
following  sentence  occurs  in  Aihenseus. 

"The  person  who  composed  the  Cyprian  verses, 
whether  he  was  some  Cyprian  or  Stasinus,  or  by  wliat- 
ever  name  he  chooses  to  be  distinguished,"  &c.  From 
which  it  appears,  that  Aihenseus  had  no  idea  of  their 
being  written  by  Homer.  But  we  are  told  by  .Slian,  in 
his  Various  History,  that  Homer  certainly  did  cnmix>se 
these  verses,  and  gave  them  as  a  marriage  portion  with 
his  daughter.— See  JElian,  book  ix.  chap.  15,  in  the  note 
to  which,  this  note  is  amply  discussed. 

The  subject  of  this  poem  was  the  Trojan  war  after  the 
birth  of  Helen.  Venus  caused  this  prince  to  be  born, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  promise Taris  an  accomf^liehcd 
beauty;  to  this  Jupiter,  by  the  advice  of  Momus,  had 
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never  written  by  Homer.  Theie  relate  that 
Poria,  in  company  with  Helen,  aaaUted  by  a 
favourable  wind  and  aea,  paaeed  in  three  days 
from  Sparta  to  Troy ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  aa- 
aerted  in  the  Iliad,  that  Paris,  after  carrying 
away  Helen,  wandered  abont  to  various  places. 

CXVIII.  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  whe- 
ther all  that  the  Greeks  relate  concerning  Troy 
had  any  foundation  in  troth;  and  the  same 
priests  instructed  me  in  the  following  particu- 
lars, which  they  learned  from  Menelans  himself. 
After  the  loss  of  Helen,  the  Greeks  assembled 
in  great  numbers  at  Teucris,  to  assist  Mene- 
laus ;  they  disembarked  and  encamped ;  they 
then  despatched  ambassadors  to  Troy,  whom 
Menelaus  himself  accompanied.  On  their  arrival 
fhey  made  a  formal  demand  of  Helen,  and  of 
the  wealth  which  Paris  had  at  the  same  time 
clandestinely  taken,  as  well  as  general  satisfac- 
tion for  the  injury.  The  Trojans  then  and 
afterwards  uniformly  persisted  in  declaring  that 
they  had  among  them  neither  the  person  nor 
the  wealth  of  Helen,  but  that  both  were  in 
Egypt;  and  they  thought  it  hard  that  they 
should  be  made  responsible  for  what  Proteus 
king  of  Egypt  certainly  possessed.  The  Greeks 
believing  themselves  deluded,  laid  siege  to  Troy, 
and  persevered  till  they  took  it.  But  when 
Helen  was  not  U>  be  found  in. the  captured  town, 
and  the  same  assertions  concerning  her  were 
continued,  they  at  length  obtained  credit,  and 
Menelaus  himself  was  despatched  to  Proteus. 

CXIX.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Egypt  he 
proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis.  On  his  re- 
lating the  object  of  his  journey,  he  was  honoura- 
bly entertained ;  Helen,  who  had  been  treated 
with  respect,  was  restored  to  him,  and  with  her, 
all  his  treasures.  Inattentive  to  these  acts  of 
kindness,  Menelaus  perpetrated  a  great  enor- 
mity ^  against  the  Egyptians :  the  winds  pre- 


coDsented,  in  order  to  destroy  the  human  race  again  by 
the  war  of  Troy,  which  was  to  take  place  on  her  account. 
As  the  author  of  this  poem  refers  all  the  events  of  this 
war  to  Venus,  goddess  of  Cyprus,  the  work  was  called 
by  her  name.  **  It  is  erident,"  says  M.  Larcher  in  con- 
tinuation, "  that  Herodotus  would  have  told  the  name  of 
the  author,  had  he  known  it." 

1  Gretit  enormity.}— li  was  Saturn,  according  to  the 
poets  and  historians,  who  first  introduced  the  detestable 
custom  of  human  sacrifices.  The  Saturn  of  the  heathens, 
according  to  the  best  writers,  was  the  Abraham  of 
Scripture.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  &c.  there  are  two  curious  dissertations  on  the 
subject  of  human  sacrifices ;  the  one  asserting  the  truth 
of  these  on  the  authorities  of  Manethon,Sanchoniaihon, 
Herodotus,  Fausanias,  Josephus,  kc.  kc.  by  M.  I'Abbe 
de  Boissy ;  the  other  by  M.  Monin,  denying  them  alto- 


venting  his  departure,  he  took  two  chilAroi*  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  with  great  hsr- 
barity  ofBend  them  in  sacrifice.  Aa  soon  mm 
the  drcumstance  was  known,  universal  indig- 
nation was  excited  against  him,  and  he  was 
pursued ;  but  he  fled  by  sea  into  Africa,  and 
the  Egyptians  could  trace  him  no  further.  Of 
the  above  facta,  some  they  knew,  aa  haviog 
haj^ened  among  themselvea,  and  othera  mmrm 
the  result  of  much  diligent  inquiry. 

CXX.  This  intelligence  concerning  Helen 
I  received  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  which 
I  am  inclined  to  add,  as  my  opinion,  that  if 
Helen  had  been  actually  in  Troy,  they  wonld 
certainly  have  restored  her  to  the  Greeks,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  Paris.  Priam  and 
his  connections  could  never  have  been  so  in- 
fatuated, as  to  endanger  the  preservation  of 
themselves  and  their  children,  merely  that  Paris 
might  enjoy  Helen ;  but  even  if  such  had  been 
their  determination  at  first,  still  after  having 
lost,  in  their  different  contests  with  the  Greeka» 
many  of  their  countrymen,  and  among  these,  if 
the  poets  may  be  believed,  several  of  their 
king's  own  sons,  I  cannot  imagine  but  that 
Priam,  even  if  he  had  married  her  hinuell^ 
would  have  restored  Helen,  if  no  other  means 
had  existed  of  averting  these  calamities.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  Paris  was  not  the  imme- 
diate heir  to  the  crown,  for  Hector  was  his 
superior  both  in  age  and  virtue :  Peris,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  possessed  any  remarkable 
influence  in  the  state,  neither  would  Hector 
have  countenanced  the  misconduct  of  his  bro- 
ther, from  which  he  himself,  and  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  had  experienced  so  many  and  auch 


gether,  from  the  reason  of  the  thin^  itself,  and  from 
want  of  sufficient  and  satisfiiciory  evidence.  The  prii>> 
cipal  arguments  of  both  may  be  seen  in  the  Choiz  dea 
Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  &c.  publish- 
ed in  this  country  by  Maty. 

2  TVco  rkildren.y—Th\9  was  doubtless  to  appease  the 
winds.  This  kind  of  sacrifice  was  frequent  in  Greeca, 
but  detestable  in  Egypt. 

aagajae  pheai^  venlCB  et  vir^  cavL— FlrgiL 
See  Book  vii.  chap.  191.— X^refter. 

In  the  early  times  of  all  religions,  when  nations  were 
yet  barbarous  and  savage,  there  was  ever  an  aptness  or 
tendency  towards  the  dark  part  of  superstition,  which 
among  many  other  horror «  produced  that  of  human 
sacrifice. — Lord  Shaftesbury. 

That  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice,  alike  cruel  and 
absurd,  gives  way  but  very  slowly  to  the  voice  of  nature 
and  of  reason,  is  evident  from  its  having  been  practised 
at  so  late  a  period  by  the  enlightened  people  of  Greece. 
Porphyry  also  informs  us,  that  even  in  his  time,  who 
j  lived  ^33  years  afier  the  Christian  era,  human  sacrifices 
I  were  common  in  Arcadia  and  at  Carthage.— 11 
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cthuniUet.  Bat  the  reatonition  of  Helm 
"^WM  not  in  their  power,  and  the  Greeks  placed 
■M>  dependence  on  their  asBertione,  which  were 
iwdiepptably  true ;  bnt  all  thia,  with  the  aohae- 
^neni  destruction  of  Troy,  might  be  ordained 
liy  Providence,  to  instruct  mankind  that  the 
Bode  proportioned  puniahmenta  to  Crimea. 

CXXI.  The  aame  inatmctora  farther  told  me, 
tliat  Proteua  was  aucceeded  by  Rhampainitaa  :* 
lie  built  the  weat  entrance  of  the  temple  of 
"Volcan ;  in  the  aame  situation  he  alao  erected 
two  atatuea,  twenty-five  cubits  in  height .  That 
'which  laoea  the  north  the  Egyptiana  call  sum- 
mer, the  one  to  the  south  winter :  this  latter  is 
treated  with  no  manner  of  respect,  but  they 
worahip  the  former,  and  make  ofleringa  before 
it.  This  prince  possessed  such  abundance  of 
wealth,  that  so  far  from  surpassing,  none  of  his 
aaoeeasors  ever  equalled  him  in  affluence.  For 
the  eecuiity  of  his  riches,  he  constructed  a  stone 
edifice,  connected  with  his  palace  by  a  wall. 
The  man  whom  he  employed,*  with  a  diahoneat 
-▼iew  ao  artfully  disposed  one  of  the  stones,  that 
two  or  even  one  person  might  remove  it  from 
its  piece.  In  thia  building,  when  completed, 
the  king  deposited  his  treaaurea.  Some  time 
afierwardathe  artist  found  his  end  approaching ; 
and  having  two  sons,  he  called  them  both  be- 
fine  him,  and  informed  them  in  what  manner, 
with  a  view  to  their  future  emolument  and  pros- 
perity, he  had  built  the  king'a  treaaury.  He 
then  explained  the  particular  circumstance  and 
aitnation  of  the  stone,  gave  them  minutely  its 
dimensions,  by  observance  of  which  they  might 
become  the  managers  of  the  king's  richea.  On 
the  death  of  the  father,  the  sons  were  not  long 
before  they  availed  themaelves  of  their  secret. 
Under  the  advantage  of  the  night,  they  visited 
the  building,  discovered  and  removed  the  stone, 
and  carried  away  with  them  a  large  aum  of  mo- 
ney. Aa  soon  as  the  king  entered  the  apartment, 
be  saw  the  vessels  which  contained  hia  money 
materially  diminished ;  he  waa  aatoniahed  be- 
yond measure,  for  as  the  seals  were  unbroken, 
and  every  entrance  properly  aecured,  he  could 
not  possibly  direct  his  suspicions  against  any 
one.  This  was  several  times  repeated ;  the 
thieves  continued  their  visits,  and  the  king  aa 

3  JRAiBiipimt/«ct.]— Diodoms  Slculns  calls  him  Rhein- 
phis.  He  gnailf  oppressed  his  subjects  bj  his  avarice 
and  extortions :  be  amassed  in  gold  and  silver  four  hun- 
dred thousand  talents ;  a  most  incredible  sum.— I<arcfttfr. 

4  7%<  man  isAom  Ae  em|rfayed.>— Fausaolas  relates  a 
similar  &ble  of  Tn^onlns,  whose  cave  became  so 


regularly  aaw  hia  money  decrease.  To  efiect  a 
discovery,  he  ordered  some  traps  to  be  placed 
round  the  vessels  which  contained  his  riches. 
The  robbers  came  as  before ;  one  of  them  pro- 
ceeding as  usual  directly  to  the  vessels,  waa 
caught  in  the  snare ;  as  soon  as  he  was  sensible 
of  his  situation,  he  called  hia  brother,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  it ;  he  withal  entreated  him 
to  cut  ofi*  his  head  without  a  moment's  delay, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  his  own  detec- 
tion and  conaequent  loss  of  life ;  he  approved 
and  obeyed  his  advice,  and  replacing  properly 
the  atone,  he  returned  home  with  the  head  of 
his  brother.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  king 
entered  the  apartment,  and  aeeing  the  body  se* 
cured  in  the  snare  without  a  head,  the  building 
in  no  part  disturbed,  nor  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  one  having  been  there,  he  was  more  aa. 
tonished  than  ever.  In  this  perplexity  he  com- 
manded the  body  to  be  hanged  from  the  wall, 
and  having  stationed  guards  on  the  spot,  he  di- 
rected them  to  seize  and  bring  before  him  who- 
ever ahould  discover  any  symptoma  of  compas- 
sion or  sorrow  at  sight  of  the  deceased.  The 
mother  being  much  exasperated  at  this  exposure 
of  her  son,  threatened  the  surviving  brother, 
that  if  he  did  not  contrive  and  execute  some 
means  of  removing  the  body,  she  would  imme- 
diately go  to  the  king,  and  disclose  all  the  cir- 
cumstancea  of  the  robbery.  The  young  man 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  alter  the  woman's  deter- 
mination ;  he  therefore  put  in  practice  the  fol- 
lowing expedient' — He  got  together  some  asfies, 
which  he  loaded  with  flasks  of  wine :  he  then 
drove  them  near  the  place  where  the  guarda 
were  stationed  to  watch  the  body  of  his  brother; 
as  soon  as  he  approached,  he  secretly  removed 
the  pegs  from  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  of  the 
skins,  and  when  he  saw  the  wine  running  about, 
he  began  to  beat  his  head,  and  to  cry  out  vehe- 
mently, with  much  pretended  confusion  and 
distress.  The  soldiers,  perceiving  the  accident, 
inatantly  ran  with  vessels,  and  such  wine  as 
they  were  able  to  catch,  they  considered  as  so 
much  gain  to  themselves.  At  first,  with  great 
apparent  anger,hereproached  and  abused  them, 
but  he  gradually  liatened  to  their  endeavours  to 
console  and  pacify  him ;  he  then  proceeded  at 
leisure  to  turn  his  eases  out  of  the  road,  and  to 
secure  his  flaeks.  He  soon  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  guarda,  and  affecting  to  be 
pleased  with  the  drollery  of  one  of  them,  he 
gave  them  a  flask  of  wine:  they  accordingly  sat 
down  to  drink,  and  insisted  upon  his  bearing 
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them  company :  he  complied  with  their  eolici- 
tationsy  and  a  second  flask  was  presently  the 
effect  of  their  civility  to  him.  The  wine  had 
soon  its  effect,  the  guards  became  exceedingly 
drunk,  and  fell  fast  asleep ;  under  the  advan- 
tage of  the  night,  the  young  man  took  down  the 
body  of  his  brother,  and  in  derision  shaved  the 
right  cheeks  of  the  guards :  he  placed  the  body 
on  one  of  the  asses,  and  returned  home,  having 
thus  satisfied  his  mother.  When  the  king 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  he  waa  enraged 
beyond  measure :  but  still  determined  on  the 
detection  of  the  criminal,  he  contrived  this, 
which  to  me  seems  a  most  improbable*  part  of 
the  story. — He  commanded  his  daughter  to 
prostitute  her  person  indiscriminately  to  every 
comer,  upon  condition  that,  before  enjoyment, 
each  should  tell  her  the  most  artful  as  well  as 
the  most  wicked  thing  he  had  ever  done ;  if  any 
one  should  disclose  the  circumstances  of  which 
he  wished  to  be  informed,  she  was  to  seize  him, 
and  prevent  his  escape.  The  daughter  obeyed 
the  injunction  of  her  father ;  the  thief^  knowing 
what  was  intended,  prepared  still  farther  to 
disappoint  and  deceive  the  king.  He  cut  off 
the  arm  near  the  shoulder  from  a  body  recently 
dead,  and  concealing  it  under  his  cloak,  he  visit- 
ed the  king's  daughter:  when  he  waa  asked 
the  same  question  as  the  rest,  he  replied,  «<That 
the  most  wicked  thing  he  had  ever  done  waa  the 
cutting  off  the  head  of  his  brother,  who  was 
caught  in  a  snare  in  the  king's  treasury ;  the 
most  artful  thing,  waa  his  making  the  guards 
drunk,  and  by  that  means  effecting  the  removal 
of  his  brother*s  body."  On  hearing  thia  she 
endeavoured  to  ^prebend  him,  but  he,  favoured 
by  the  night,  put  out  to  her  the  dead  arm,  which 
she  seizing  was  thus  deluded,  whilst  he  made 
his  escape.  On  hearing  this  also,  the  king  waa 
equally  astonished  at  the  art  and  audacity  of  the 
man ;  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  make  a 
proclamation  through  the  different  parts  of  hia 
dominions,  that  if  the  offender  would  appear 
before  him,  he  would  not  only  pardon  but  re- 
ward him  liberally.  The  thie(  tmsting  to  his 
word,  appeared ;  Rhampsinitus  waa  delighted 
with  the  man,  and  thinking  hia  ingenuity  be- 
yond all  parallel,  gave  him  hia  daughter.  The 
king  conceived  the  Egyptians  superior  in  eub- 


1  Mb^  t«qv«baM«.>-Herodotiif,  vre  nmf  perceive 
from  this  passage,  did  not  implicitly  credit  all  the  priests 
told  hira.  Many  other  passages  occur  in  the  process  of 
this  work,  to  prove  that  our  historian  was  by  no  means 
■0  crodnlons  as  has  bsea  geoeiaUy  tmaflned.— X«ytsjk«r. 
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tlety  to  all  the  world,  but  he  thought  thbs 
superior  even  to  the  Egyptians. 

CXXH.   After   this   event,  they  told 
that  the  same  king*  descended  alive  beia< 
the  earth,  to  what  the  Greeks  call  the  i 
regions,  where  he  played  at  dice  with  the 
dees  Ceres,'  and  alternately  won  and  lost.^   Oa 
his  return  she  presented  him  with  a  napkin 
embroidered  with  gold.     This  period  of    his 
return  waa  observed  by  the  Egyptiana  as   a 
solemn  festival,  and  haa  continued  to  the  time 
of  my  remembrance;  whether  the  above,    or 
some  other  incident  waa  the  occasion  of  this 
feaet,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
The  ministers  of  this  solemnity  have  a  Test 
woven  within  the  space  of  the  day,  thia  is  worn 
by  a  priest  wboee  eyes  are  covered  with  a  ban* 
dage.    They  conduct  him  to  the  path  which 
leads  to  the  temple  of  Cerea,  and  there  leave 
him.     They  assert,  that  two  wolves  meet  the 
prieat  thus  blinded,  and  lead  him  to  the  temple, 
thott^  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia  frono 
the  city,  and  afterwards  conduct   him  back 
again  to  the  place  where  they  found  him. 

CXXIII.  Every .  reader  must  determine 
for  himself  with  respect  to  the  credibility  of 
what  I  have  related ;  for  my  own  part  I  heard 
theae  things  from  the  Egyptians,  and  think  it 
neceasary  to  transcribe  the  result  of  my  inqni- 
riea.    The  Egyptiana  esteem  Geres  and  Bao- 


2  Tfie  »ame  Atnj'.]— The  kings  of  Ef^ypl  had  muxj 
names  and  titles,  these  names  and  titles  have  been 
branched  out  into  persons,  and  inserted  in  the  lists  of 
the  real  monarchs.  I  have  mentioned  of  Osiris,  thai  he 
was  exi)osed  in  an  ark,  and  for  a  long  time  in  a  slate  of 
death,  the  like  Is  said  of  Orus,  Adonis,  Thamuz,  and 
Talus,  Tulus,  or  Thoulos.  Lastly,  it  is  said  of  Rhameses, 
whom  Herodotus  calls  Bhampsinitus,  thai  he  descended 
to  the  mansions  of  death,  and  after  some  stay  relumed  to 
light.  I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  the  whole  is 
one  and  the  same  history,  and  that  all  these  names  are 
titles  of  the  same  person.  They  have  however  been 
otherwise  esteemed,  and  we  find  them  accordingly  in- 
serted in  the  lists  of  kings,  by  which  means  the  chrono- 
logy of  Egypt  has  been  greatly  embarrassed;— firyon/. 

3  Ceres.]— In  the  Greek  Demater.  "  The  Egyptians,'* 
says  Diodorus  Siculus, "  rated  the  earth  as  the  common 
womb  of  all  things,  Meter,  which  the  Oreeks,  by  an  easy 
addition,  afterwards  altered  to  Demeter.*^— 7*. 

4  AUemately  tcon  and  /osf.}*— Yalcnaer  informs  us  in 
a  note,  that  this  circumstance  of  playing  at  dice  with 
Ceres,  and  alternately  conquering  and  t)eing  conquered, 
has  been  ingeniously  explained  to  mean  no  more,  quam 
Cererem  almam  et  lautricem  vel  viciestm  inimicam 
ezperirit  to  ^^  agricultural  sxperiments  sometimes 
successfiil,  and  sometimes  otherwise.  I  think  there  was 
probably  something  also  allegoiieal  and  mysterious  In 
the  story— possibly  there  might  be  in  this  feast  some- 
thing similar  U>  the  Eleuainian  mysteries,  the  particular 
mention  of  Ceres  sug^sts  that  opinion.— 7*. 
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^ikaltwM  iht  gmt  dettiw  of  the  Tealmt  below ; 

t^bej  are  aleo  the  first  of  mankind  who  have 

defended  the  immortality  of  the  aoul.*    They 

Iwliere,  thai  on  the  diaiohition  of  the  body  the 

flonl   immediately  enters  some    other  animal, 

and  that,  after  using  as  vehicles  every  species 


0  hnmortality  cf  Uu  •oh/.]— The  doctrine  of  the  re- 
samctkm  was  first  entertained  by  the  Egyptians ;  and 
their  mummieB  ware  emfaahned,  their  pjnramids  were 
constiuctad,  lo  preserve  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  soul 
during  a  period  of  three  thousand  years.  But  the  at> 
tempi  is  partial  and  unavallfng :  and  it  Is  whh  a  more 
phiiotfophic  spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnlpo- 
taoce  of  the  Creator,  whose  word  can  reanimate  tlw 
bceathless  clay,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms  that 
no  longer  retain  their  form  or  substance.  The  inter- 
■■MMJiiim  Hate  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide ;  and  those 
who  most  ftnnly  believe  her  immaterial  nature  are  at  a 
loes  to  understand  how  she  can  think  or  aa  without  the 
Bgeocy  of  the  organs  of  sense.— CiMon. 

The  Platonic  doctrine  esteemed  the  body  a  kind  of 
prison  with  respect  bo  the  soul.  Somewhat  similar  to 
this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Marcionites,  who  called  the 
death  of  the  body  the  resurrection  of  the  soul.— 7*. 

Tbe  soul,  by  reason  of  its  anxiety  and  impotence, 
being  unable  to  stand  by  itseli^  wsnders  up  and  down  to 
seek  out  consolations,  hopes,  and  foundations,  to  which 
die  adheres  and  fixes.  But  it  is  vronderful  to  observe 
iow  short  the  most  constant  and  obstinats  maintainers 
M  this  just  and  clear  persoasion  of  the  immort^ity  of 
the  scNil  do  fitll,  and  how  weak  their  arguments  are  when 
they  go  about  to  prove  it  by  human  reason.— iUofaaa^fis. 

To  enumerate  the  various  opinions  which  have  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  soul  of  man,  would  be  an  under- 
takii^  alike  arduous  and  unprofitable.  Some  of  the 
ancients  considered  it  as  a  part  of  tlie  substance  of  God ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  souls  prevailed,  ac- 
cording to  Bayle,  or  rather  subsisted,  to  a  very  late 
period  of  the  Christian  era :  Averlioes  affirmed  its  mor- 
ulity,  and  most  of  the  pagan  philosophers  believed  it 
to  be  material;  but  the  aigumeats  for  hs  Immortality 
which  are  afforded  us  in  the  word  of  Ood  at  the  same 
time  animate  our  pisty,  snd  satisfy  our  reason.— 7*. 

1  have  observed  so  many  marks  of  resemblance  be- 
twixt the  Egyptians  and  the  Indians,  that  I  can  by  no 
means  persuade  myself  that  they  are  tite  eflbcts  of 
chance.  I  love  better  to  believe  that  India  was  civilised 
by  those  Egyptians  who  accompanied  Bacchus  or  Sesos- 
tris  in  their  expeditions.  I  am,  therefore,  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  finding  amongst  the  Indians  Egyptian  archl- 
tectiire,the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes,which  never 
Inteimingle ;  respect  for  animals,  and  for  the  cow  in 
partkular ;  the  metempsychosis,  Ac.  With  regard  to 
this  last  dogma,  I  am  tempted  to  believe,  that  it  did  not 
originate  in  Egypt,  that  it  indeed  is  not  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  Sesostris  brought  it 
with  them  on  their  return  from  their  expedition.  **  I 
know,"  remarks  Pausanias,  "  that  the  Chaldean  and 
Indian  magi  have  been  the  first  who  asserted  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul."  Besides  Moses,  who  was  anterior  to 
that  prince,  had  heard  no  mention  of  it;  If  he  did  know 
It,  how  could  he  persuade  himself  that  he  was  chosen  to 
keep  under  the  laws  of  Ood,  and  their  own,  a  people 
always  ready  to  rebel  Y  It  is  indeed  known,  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  known  tor  the  Jews,  but 
by  the  commerce  which  they  had  with  the  Assyrians, 
during  the  time  of  their  captivity.- Z^iroksr. 


of  terrestrial,  aqaatic,  and  winged  creatures,  it 
finally  enters  a  second  time  into  a  human  body. 
They  affirm  that  it  ondergoes  all  these  changes 
in  the  space  of  three  thousand  years.  This 
opinion  some  amongst  the  Greeks^  have  at 
different  periods  of  time,  adopted  as  their  own ; 
but  I  shall  not,  though  I  am  able,  specify  their 
names. 

CXXrV.  I  was  also  informed  by  tbe  same 
priests,  that  till  the  reign  of  Rhampainitoa, 
Egypt  was  not  only  remarkable  for  its  abun- 
dance, but  for  its  excellent  laws.  Cheops,  who 
succeeded  this  prince,  degenersted  into  the  ex- 
tremest  profligacy  of  conduct^  He  baned  the 
avenues  to  every  temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyp- 
tians to  offer  sacrifices ;  he  proceeded  n^xt  to 
make  them  labour  servilely  for  himself.  Some 
he  compelled  to  hew  stones  in  the  quarries  of 
the  Arabian  mountains,  and  dreg  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  others  were  appointed  to 
receive  them  in  vessels,  and  transport  them  to 

6  Shme  anumgat  the  (?rc«At.]— He  doubtless  means  U> 
speak  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  Pythagoras.-Lordher. 

Fherccydes  was  the  disciple  of  Piitacus,  and  the  mas> 
ter  of  Pythagoras,  and  also  of  Thales  the  IKilesian.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Serrius  Tu!lius,and  as  Cicero  tells 
us,  primum  dixit  animoa  hominum  esse  sempitemos« 
first  taught  that  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal.  His 
life  Is  given  at  some  length  by  Diogenes  Laertius.— 7*. 

7  Prtjfiigaey  qf  eoiMitict}— It  is  not  easy  io  see  what 
could  induce  M-  de  Pauw  to  attempt  the  rindlcation  of 
this  prince,  and  to  reject  as  &bulou8  what  Hsrodotus 
relates  of  his  despotism,  as  if  this  were  not  the  infirmity 
of  these  princes,  and  as  if  they  did  not  all  endeavour  to 
establish  it  within  their  dominions.  Egypt  enjoyed  good 
laws  at  the  first,  they  were  observed  during  some  ages, 
and  the  people  were  consequently  happy;  but  their 
princes  endeavoured  to  free  themselves  frt>m  the  re- 
straints imposed  upon  them,  and  by  degrees  they  suc- 
ceeded. M.  de  Voltaire  was  justified  in  considering  the 
construction  of  the  pyramids  ss  a  proof  of  the  slavery 
of  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  with  much  justice  he  re- 
marks, that  it  would  not  be  possible  bo  compel  the 
English  to  erect  similar  masses,  who  are  fiu-  nu>re  pow 
erful  than  the  Egyptians  at  that  time  were.  This  is 
perfectly  true,  and  M.  de  Fauw,  in  attacking  Voltaire, 
has  wandered  from  the  question.  He  ought  to  have 
proved,  that  the  kings  of  England  were  really  able  to 
compel  their  subjects  to  luise  similar  monuments,  as 
Herodotus  positively  asserts  of  the  princes  of  Egypt.  Ha 
ought,  I  say,  to  have  proved  this,  and  not  to  have  ad- 
vanced that  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  cost  the  English 
nine  times  more  labour  than  it  does  In  Egypt ;  and  that 
their  marine  in  one  year  occasions  the  destruction  of 
more  people  than  the  eonetruetum  qf  oU  the  pjframid» 
would  have  done  in  a  long  eeriee  <^  ogee.  M.  de  Panw 
would  not  see  that  a  spirit  of  ambition,  a  desire  of  wealth, 
&c.  induce  the  English  eagerly  to  undertake  the  most 
laborious  enterprises ;  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  do 
this;  and  in  one  word,  that  it  is  optional  with  them;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Egyptians  were  compelled  by  their 
sovereigns  to  labours  the  most  painful,  hnmiliatingi  and 
servile.— XorcAsr. 
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n  mountain  of  Libja.  For  this  aervice  a  hon-, 
dred  thousand  men  were  employed,  who  were 
relieved  every  three  months.  Ten  years  were 
consumed  in  the  hard  labour  of  forming  the 
road  through  which  these  stones  were  to  be 
drawn :  a  work,  in  my  estimation,  of  no  less 
fatigue  and  di£5culty  than  the  pyramid  itselfJ 
This  causeway'  is  five  stadia  in  length,  forty 

1  T7u  pyramid  itself.^— For  the  satisfaction  of  the 
English  reader,  I  shall  in  few  words  enumerate  the  dif- 
ferent uses  for  which  the  learned  have  supposed  the 
pyramids  to  have  been  erected.  Some  have  imagined 
that,  by  the  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  their  external 
sarfikce,the  Egyptians  wished  to  convey  to  the  remotest 
posterity  their  national  history, as  well  as  their  improve- 
ments in  science  and  the  arts.  This,  however  ingenious, 
seems  but  little  probable ;  for  the  ingenuity  which  was 
equal  to  contrive,  and  the  industry  which  persevered  to 
execute  structures  like  the  pyramids,  could  not  but  fore- 
see, that  however  the  buildings  themselves  might  from 
their. solidity  and  form  defy  the  effects  of  time,  the  out- 
ward surface,  in  such  a  situation  and  climate,  could  not 
be  proportionably  permanent;  add  to  this  that  the  hiero- 
glyphics were  a  sacred  language,  and  obscure  in  them- 
selves, and  revealed  but  to  a  select  number,  might  to 
posterity  afford  opportunity  of  ingenious  conjecture,  but 
were  a  very  inadequate  vehicle  of  historical  facts. 

Others  have  believed  them  intended  merely  as  observa- 
fories  to  extend  philosophic  and  astronomical  know- 
ledge :  but  in  defence  of  this  opinion  little  can  be  said : 
the  adjacent  country  is  aflat  and  even  sur&ce ;  buildings, 
therefore,  of  such  a  height,  were  both  absurd  and  unne- 
cessary; besides  that,  for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  have 
twen  very  preposterous  to  have  constructed  such  a  num- 
ber of  costly  and  massy  pile'8,differing  so  little  in  altitude. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  an 
examination  of  the  pyramids,  that  access  to  the  summit 
was  ever  practicable  during  their  perfect  state. 

By  soJDQe  they  have  been  considered  as  repositories 
for  corn,  erected  by  Joseph,  and  called  the  granaries  of 
Pharaoh.  The  Argument  against  this  is  very  convincing, 
and  is  aflbrded  us  by  Pliny.  *'  In  the  building  the  largest 
of  the  pyramids  96^000  men,'*  says  he,  **  were  employed 
twenty  years  together."  This,  therefore,  will  be  found  but 
111  to  correspond  with  the  Scriptural  history  of  Joseph, 
^e  years  of  plenty  ^ich  he  foretold  were  only  seven, 
which  fiict  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  above. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  mention  the  n^re  popular 
and  the  more  probable  opinion,  which  is,  that  they  were 
intended  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 

larfettl  of  aRftil  makt,  like  Natare,  gmi^ 
EaonBOOi  end  iroDdan  cnidM  the  fauid, 
And  fMUid  ft  tjniM  tOBtby  wlio  bodb  deMnwd, 
Ibr  opa  vib  eutaa  pcrahad  ecMiBtka  IhoL— : 


When  we  consider  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, their  opinion  concerning  the  soul,  the  pride,  the 
despotism  and  the  magnificence  of  their  ancient  princes, 
together  with  the  modem  discoveries  with  respect  to  the 
Interior  of  these  enormous  piles,  there  seems  to  remain 
but  little  occasion  for  argument,  or  reason  for  doubt.— 7*. 

2  Ca«M«oay. ]->The  stones  might  be  conveyed  by  the 
canal  that  runs  about  two  miles  north  of  the  pyramids, 
and  from  thence  pan  of  the  way  by  this  extraordinary 
caiMeway.  For  at  this  time  there  is  a  cauKway  from 
tliat  part,  extending  about  a  thousand  yards  in  length, 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  length 
of  it  sgiMing  so  well  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  is 


cubits  wide,  and  its  extreme  height  thirtj-fsro 
cubits:  the  whole  is  of  polished  marble,  adomied 
with  the  figures  of  animals.    Ten  years,  as    I 
remarked,  were   exhausted   in   fonning   this 
causeway,  not  to  mention  the  time  employed  ua 
the  vaults?  of  the  hilH  upon  which  the  pyrm- 
mids  are  erected.    These  he  intended  as  a  place 
of  burial  for  himself^  and  were  in  an  islandl 
which  he  formed  by  introducing  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.     The  pyramid  itself  was  a  woik  of 
twenty  years ;  it  is  of  a  square  form ;  every  front 
is  eight  plethra^  long,  and  as  many  in  height  ; 

a  strong  confirmation  that  this  causeway  has  been  kepc 
up  ever  since,  though  some  of  the  nwterlals  of  it  may 
have  been  changed,  all  being  now  built  with  freestone. 
It  is  strengiiiened  on  each  side  with  semicircular  but- 
tresses, about  fourteen  feet  diameter,  and  thirty  feet 
apart ;  there  are  sixty-one  of  these  buttresses,  beginning 
from  the  north.  Sixty  feet  farther  it  turns  to  the  west 
for  a  little  way,  then  there  fa  a  bridge  of  at)out  twelve 
arches,  twenty  feet  wide,  built  on  piers  that  are  ten  feel 
wide.  Above  one  hundred  yards  further  there  is  such 
another  bridge,  beyond  which  the  causeway  continues 
about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  south,  ending  abovt  a 
mile  from  the  pyramids,  where  the  ground  is  higlier. 
The  country  oyer  which  the  causeway  is  built,  being 
low,  and  the  water  lying  on  it  a  greet  while,  seems  toba 
the  reason  for  building  this  causeway  at  first,  and  con- 
tinuing to  Iceep  it  in  repair.— i^cocibe. 

The  two  bridges  described  t^  Pococke  are  also  men- 
tioned particularly  by  Norden.  The  two  travellers  dif- 
fer essentially  in  the  dimensions  which  they  give  of  the 
bridges  they  severally  measured;  which  induces  M. 
Larcher  reasonably  to  suppose  that  Pbcocke  described 
one  bridge,  and  Norden  the  other.— 7*. 

3  VaulU.y-The  second  pyramid  has  a  fosse  cm  in  the 
rock  to  the  north  and  west  of  it,  which  is  about  ninety 
feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  deep.  There  ara  small  apart- 
ments cut  from  it  into  the  rock,  tK. 

4  The  hiU.}— The  pyramids  are  not  situated  in  plains, 
but  upon  the  rock  that  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  moun- 
Uins  which  accompany  the  Nile  in  its  course,  and  which 
make  the  separation  betwixt  Egypt  and  Lyliia.  It  may 
have  fourscore  feet  of  perpendicular  elevation  above  the 
horizon  of  the  ground,  that  is  always  overflowed  by  tho 
Nile.    It  is  a  Danish  league  in  circumference.— iVbnden. 

5  Eight  pUthra.2— To  this  day  the  dimensions  of  tho 
great  pyramid  are  problematical.  Since  the  time  of 
Herodotus  many  travellers  and  men  of  learning  liav« 
measured  it;  and  the  diflerence  of  their  calculations,  frr 
from  removing,  has  but  augmented  doubt  I  will  give 
you  a  table  of  their  admeasurements,  which  at  least  will 
serve  to  prove  how  difficult  fe  is  to  come  at  truth. 

ReiriitortlM  WidfhflT 

gnu  pynmid.  « 

JnoMU.                       ntL  IM. 

Herodotus       .       .    600 80O 

Strabo         .       .       026 600 

Diodorus                .   fiOO  some  inches        .  .    TOO 

Pliny 7W 

MManu. 

LeBrun      .  .       fil6 70t 

Prosp.  AlpinuB  .625 7S0 

Thevenot     .  .       630 612 

Niebuhr          i  .    440  .....  710 

Oreaves       .  .      444 W 
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llie  stoDM  are  ferj  skilfully  cemented,  and  none  | 
of  them  of  lem  dixnennons  than  thirty  feet 

CXX  V.  The  aacent  of  the  pyramid  was  re- ' 
golarly  icradoated  by  what  some  call  steps,  and 
others  altars.  Having  finished  the  first  fiight, 
they  elevated  the  stones  to  the  second  by  the 
aid  of  machined  constructed  of  short  pieces  of 
'mood ;  from  the  second,  by  a  similar  engine, 
they  were  raised  to  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the 
flommiL  Thus  there  were  as  many  machines 
as  there  were  regular  divisions  in  the  centre  of 
the  pyramid,  though  in  fact  there  might  only  be 
one,  which  being  easily  manageable,  might  be 
lemoved  from  one  range  of  the  building  to 
another,  as  often  aa  occasion  made  it  necessary ; 
both  modes  have  been  told  me.  and  I  know  not 
which  best  deserves  credit.  The  summit  of  the 
pyramid  was  first  of  all  finished,^  descending 


Noaber  oC  fbB  bjcn  or  MefH. 

Oreaves, 

M7 

BXaillot,       .... 

208 

Albert  Leireniteia,    . 

960 

Pococke,     .... 

212 

Belon, 

.       250 

TheveDOt, 

SOS 

Ti)  me  it  seems  evident  lliat  Greaves  and  Nlebuhr  are 
prod  id  7UBly  deceived  in  tite  perpendicular  heir^til  of  the 
gnat  pyramid.  All  travellers  agree  it  contains  at  least 
two  hundred  and  seven  layers,  which  layers  are  from 
t^ar  to  two  feet  hi^h.  The  highest  are  at  the  base,  and 
they  decrease  insensibly  to  the  top.  I  measured  seve- 
ral, which  were  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  I  &)und 
none  that  were  less  than  two,  therefore  the  least  mean 
height  that  can  be  allowed  them  is  two  feet  and  a  half, 
which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Oreaves  himself, 
who  counted  two  hundred  and  seven,  will  give  five  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  feet  six  inches  in  perpendicular 
he  igfat. — Satary. 

6  Aid  if  moeftmes.]— Mr.  Oreaves  thinks  that  this 
account  of  Herodotus  is  full  of  difficulty.  "  How,  in 
erecting  and  placing  so  many  machines,  charged  with 
such  nxassy  stones,  and  those  continually  passing  over 
the  Iiwer  degrees,  could  it  be  avoided,  but  that  they 
must  either  unsettle  them,  or  endanger  the  breaking  of 
soine  portions  of  them  1  Which  mutilations  would  have 
been  like  scars  in  the  face  of  so  magnificent  a  building.*' 

I  own  thati  am  of  a  different  opinion  from  Mr.  Greaves ; 
ibr  such  massy  stones  as  Herodotus  has  described  would 
not  be  discomposed  by  an  engine  resting  u[>on  them, 
and  which,  by  the.  account  of  Herodotus,  I  take  to  be 
only  the  pulley.  The  account  that  Diodorus  gives  of 
raising  the  stones  by  imaginary  xmit*rmv  (heaps  of 
eanhO  engines  not  being  then,  as  he  supposes,  invented, 
is  mo  absurd  to  take  notice  of.  And  the  description  that 
Her.xi  itus  has  given,  notwithstanding  all  the  objectious 
that  have  been  raised  to  it,  and  which  have  arisen  prin- 
cipally from  misrepresenting  him,  appears  to  me  very 
clear  and  certain.— Z>r.  TempUman*a  Note»  to  Norden. 

7  Krat  <f  all  finiahed.']  —  The  word  in  the  text  is 
•{is-oiqfir,  which  Larcher  has  rendered,  "On  commenca 
revetir  et  perfectionner." 

Great  doubts  have  arisen  amon?st  travellers  and  the 
learned,  whether  the  pyramid  was  coated  or  not.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  atBufliris  people  lived  who  had  the  agility 


thence,  they  regularly  completed  the  whole. 
Upon  the  outside  were  inscribed,  in  Egyptian 
characters,*  the  various  sums  of  money  expend- 
ed in  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  the  radishes, 
onions,  and  garlic  consumed  by  the  artificers. 
This,  as  I  well  remember,  my  interpreter  in- 
formed  me,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  talents.  If  this  be  true, 
how  much  more  must  it  necessarily  have  cost  for 
iron  tools,  food,  and  clothes  for  the  workmen, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  length  of 
time  they  were  employed  in  the  building  itself, 
adding  what  was  spent  in  the  hewing  and  con- 
veyance of  the  stones,  and  the  construction  of 
the  subterraneous  apartments  ? 

CXXVI.  Cheops  having  exhausted  hia 
wealth,  was  so  flagitious,  that  he  prostituted  his 
daughter,*^  commanding  her  to  make  the  most 
of  her  person.  8he  complied  with  her  father's 
injuncUons,  but  I  was  not  told  what  sum  she 
thus  procured ;  at  the  same  time  she  took  care 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  herself;  with 
which  view  she  solicited  every  one  of  her  lovers 
to  present  her  with  a  stone.  With  these  it  is 
reported,  the  middle  of  the  three  pyramids,** 
fronting  the  larger  one,  was  constructed,  the 
elevation  of  which  on  each  side,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet. 

CXXVII.  According  to  the  Egyptiana, 
this  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years.     His  brother 

to  mount  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  If  it  was  graduated 
by  steps,  little  agility  would  be  required  to  do  this ;  if 
regularly  coated,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  agility 
could  accomplish  it. 

Nonlen  says,  that  there  is  not  the  least  mark  to  be 
perceived  to  prove  that  the  pyramid  has  been  coated 
with  marble. 

Savary  is  of  a  contrary  opinion :  "  That  it  was  coat- 
ed," says  he,  "  is  an  incontestable  fact,  proved  by  the 
remains  of  mortar,  still  f  )und  in  several  parts  of  the 
steps,  mixed  with  fragments  of  white  mart^le."  Upon 
the  whole  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
was  coated.— 7*. 

8  Egyptian  c/^rarf«r9.]— Probably  in  common  cha- 
racters, and  not  in  hieroglyphics.— LarcA^er. 

9  Proatituted  hia  daugfUer.']—1\i\9  account  of  the 
king*s  prostituting  his  daughter  has  been  thought  so  Tiill 
of  horror,  that  many  have  doulxed  the  truth  of  it ;  but 
we  have  had  in  our  own  country  an  instance  of  as  hor- 
rid  a  crime  in  a  hustiand's  pn^siituting  his  wife  merely 
for  his  diversion.  &e  &ale  TrieUaj  the  Coat  cfMerwk 
Lord  Audley. 

10  The  middle  qf  the  three  pyramids.'}— The  acts  of 
magnificence  which  the  courtezans  of  antiquity  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  from  the  produce  of  their  charms 
almost  exceed  belief  It  is  told  of  Lamia,  the  charming 
mistress  of  Demetrius  Fv^liorcctes,  that  she  erected 
at  Sicyon  a  portico,  so  beautiful  and  superb,  that  an 
author  named  Polemo  wrrte  a  bjok  to  describe  it.— Sea 
Athenaua  and  the  Lcttera  (f  A2a'phron.—T. 
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Chephren*  succeeded  to  hi*  throne,  and  adopt- 
ed a  similar  conduct.  He  also  built  a  pyramid, 
but  this  was  less  than  his  brother's,  for  I  mea- 
sured them  both ;  it  has  no  subterraneous  cham- 
bers, nor  any  channel  for  the  admission  of  the 
Nile,  which  in  the  other  surrounds  an  island 
where  the  body  of  Cheops  is  said  to  be  deposit- 
ed.^ Of  this  latter  pyramid,  the  first  ascent  is 
entirely  of  Ethiopian  marble  of  divers  colours, 
but  it  is  not  so  high  as  the  larger  pyramid,  near 
which  it  stands,  by  forty  feet  This  Chephren 
reigned  fifty-six  years;  the  pyramid  he  built 
stands  on  the  same  hill  with  that  erected  by  his 
brother ;  the  hill  itself  is  near  one  hundred  feet 
high. 

CXXVIII.  Thus  for  the  space  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  years  were  the  Egyptians  exposed 
to  every  species  of  oppression  and  calami^,  not 
having  in  all  this  period  permission  to  worship 
in  their  temples.  For  the  memory  of  these 
two  monarchs  they  have  so  extreme  an  aver- 
sion, that  they  are  not  very  willing  to  mention 
their  names.^  They  call  their  pyramids  by  the 
name  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,^  who  at  that 
time  fed  his  cattle  in  those  places. 

CXXIX.  Mycerinus,  the  son  of  Cheops, 
succeeded  Chephren :  as  he  evidently   disap* 

1  Hi9  In-other  C/wyAren.]— Diouonis  SiculuB  remarks, 
that  some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  his 
brother  who  succeeded  him,  but  his  son  Chabryis,  or 
Chabryen.  Probably,  says  Larcher,  the  same  word  dif- 
ferently written. 

2  Is  taid  to  be  deponted.^— The  kings  designed  these 
pyramids  for  their  sepulchres,  yet  it  happened  that  their 
remains  were  not  here  deposited.  The  people  were  bo 
exasperated  against  them,  by  the  severe  labours  they 
had  been  compelled  to  endure,  and  were  so  enraged  at 
the  oppressive  cruelty  of  their  princes,  that  they  threat- 
ened to  take  their  bodies  from  their  tombs,  and  cast 
them  to  the  dogs.  Both  of  them,  therefore,  when  dying, 
ordered  their  attendants  to  bury  them  in  some  secret 
place.— Diodorus  Siculus. 

3  Mention  their  names.]— -Part  of  the  punishment  an- 
nexed in  France  to  high-treason,  and  other  enormous 
oflences,  is  the  irrevocable  extinction  of  the  family 
name  of  the  convicted  persons. 

This  ia  probably  the  reason,  observes  M.  Larcher, 
why  historians  are  so  much  divided  in  opinion  concern- 
ing the  names  of  the  princes  who  erected  the  pyramids. 

4  PAiWw.]— Some  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  were 
styled  the  pyramids  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,  and  were 
said  to  have  been  built  by  people  whom  the  Egyptians 
held  in  abomination;  from  whence  we  may  form  a 
judgment  of  the  persons  by  whom  these  edifices  were 
erected.  Many  hills  and  places  of  reputed  sanctity 
were  denominated  from  shepherds.  Caucasus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colchis,  had  its  name  conferred  by  Jupiter, 
in  memory  of  Caucasus  a  sheplierd.  Mount  Cilhsron, 
In  Bo»tia,  was  called  AsUrius,  but  received  the  former 
name  from  one  Ciihsron,  a  shepherd,  supposed  to  have 
been  there  BiAin.— Bryant. 


proved  of  his  father's  conduct,  he  commaiadeil 
the  temples  to  be  opened,  and  the  people*  ivlio 
had  been  reduced  to  the  extremest  afflicrtioiiy 
were  again  permitted  to  ofier  sacrifice  «t   the 
shrines  of  their  gods.  He  excelled  all  that  ^rent 
before  him  in  bis  administration  of  justice. 
The  Egyptians  revere  his  memoiy  beyoad  tliat 
of  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  for  the  eqmty 
of  his  decisions,^  but  because  if  complaint 
ever  made  of  bis  conduct  as  a  judge,  he 
descended  to  remove  and  redress  the  injury  * 
Whilst  Mycerinus  thus  distinguished  hinaeelf 
by  bis  exemplary  conduct  to  his  subjects,  he  loet 
his  daughter  and  only  child,  the  first  misfortuoe 
he  experienced.   Her  death  excessively  afflicted 
him ;  and  wishing  to  honour  her  funeral  witia 
more  than  ordinary  splendour,  he  indoaed  hi 
body  in  a  heifer^  made  of  wood,  and  richly  oi 
mented  with  gold.^ 

CXXX.  This  heifer  was  not  buried ;  it 
mained  even  to  my  time  in  the  palace  of  Sais, 
placed  in  a  superb  hall.    Every  day  costly  aro- 
matics  were  burnt  before  it ;  and  every  night  it 
was  splendidly  illuminated;  in  an  adjoininff 

5  Equity  cf  hit  decisions.}— ll  appears  as  well  from 
this  paragraph  as  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  thai  iho 
kings  administered  justice  to  their  subiects  in  person. 
It  is  not,  tlierefore,  very  easy  to  see  what  could  Indaca 
M.  Pauw  to  assert  that  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  had  noc 
the  power  of  deciding  in  any  civil  cause.— I.arcA«r. 

6  Redress  the  iT^^fy.]— Diodorus  Siculus  relates  the 
same  fact ;  and  says,  that  he  expended  lai^e  sums  of 
money  in  making  compensation  to  such  as  he  ihougfaii 
injured  by  judicial  decisions.— 7*. 

7  In  an  heifer.}—T\ie  Patrica  were  not  only  rites  of 
Mithres,  but  also  of  Osiris,  who  was  in  reality  the  suae 
deity.  We  have  a  curious  inscription  to  this  purpose, 
and  a  representation  which  was  first  exhibited  by  tho 
learned  John  Price  in  his  observations  upon  Apuleios. 
It  is  copied  from  an  original  which  he  saw  at  Venicst 
and  there  is  an  engraving  from  it  in  the  edition  of  Hero- 
dotus by  Gronovius,  as  well  as  in  that  by  Wessellog, 
but  about  the  purport  of  it  they  are  strangely  mistaken. 
They  suppose  it  to  relate  to  a  daughter  of  Mycerinus, 
the  son  of  Cheops.  She  died,  it  seems,  and  her  father 
was  so  affected  with  her  death,  that  he  made  a  bull  of 
wood,  which  he  gilt,  and  in  it  interred  his  daughter. 
Herodotus  says  he  saw  the  bull  of  Mycerinus,  and  that 
it  alluded  to  this  history.  But  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  this  great  author,  we  may  be  assured,  that 
it  was  an  emblematical  representation,  and  an  image  of 
the  sacred  bull,  Ap>is  and  Mnevis.— Bryan/. 

8  Go/d.]— The  prophet  Isaiah,  threatening  the  people 
of  Israel  for  their  blind  confidence  in  EgyjH,  says,  "Ye 
shall  defile  also  the  covering  of  thy  graven  images  of 
silver,  and  the  ornaments  of  thy  molten  images  of  gold.** 
Winkelmann,  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  art  in  Egypt, 
says, "  Les  figures  taillees  origlnairement  en  Isois,  et  les 
statues  jettees  en  fonte,  ont  toutes  leur  denominaUon 
particuliere  dans  la  langue  Hebraique :  par  la  suite  das 
tems  les  premieres  furent  dorees  ou  revetties  de  lames 
d'or."— r. 
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apartment  are  deposited  stataee  of  the  different 
concubines  of  Mycerinus,  as  the  priesta  of  Sais 
informed  me.  These  are  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  they  are  colossal  figures,  made  of  wood, 
and  in  a  naked  state,  but  what  women  they  are 
intanded  to  represent,  I  presume  not  to  deter- 
Biine :  I  merely  relate  what  I  was  told. 

CXXXI.  Of  this  heifer,  and  these  colossal 
figures,  there  are  some  who  speak  thus :  My- 
cerinus,  they  say,  conceived  an  unnatural  pas- 
sion for  his  daughter,  and  offered  violence  to 
her  person.    She  having,  in  the  anguish  of  her 
mind,  strangled  herself^  her  father  buried  her 
in  the  manner  we  have  described.    The  mother 
cat  off  the  hands  of  those  female  attendants 
"who  assisted  the  king  in  his  designs  upon  his 
daughter,  and  therefore  these  figures  are  marked 
by  the  same  imperiiections  as  distinguished  the 
persons  they  represent  when  alive.    The  whole 
of  this  story,'  and  that  in  particular  which  re- 
lates to  the  hands  of  these  figures,  to  me  seems 
very  preposterous.    I  myself  saw  the  hands  ly- 
ing on  the  ground,  merely,  as  I  thought,  from 
the  effect  of  time. 

CXXXII.  The  body  of  this  heifer  is  cover- 
ed with  a  purple  cloth,^^  whilst  the  head  and 
neck  are  very  richly  gilt :  betwixt  the  horns 
there  is  a  golden  star ;  it  is  made  to  recline  on 
its  knees,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  cow. 
Every  year  it  Is  brought  from  its  apartment ; 
at  the  period  when  the  Egyptians  flagellate 
themselves  in  honour  of  a  certain  god,  whom 
-it  does  not  become  me  to  name,  this  heifer  is 
produced  to  the  light :  it  was  the  request,  they 
Bsy,  of  the  dying  princess  to  her  father,  that 
she  might  once  every  year  behold  the  sun. 

CXXXin.  Mycerinus  after  the  above  met 
with  a  second  calamity;  an  oracle  from  the 
city  Bntos  informed  him  that  he  should  live  six 
years,  but  die  in  the  seventh ;  the  intelligence 
astonished  him,  and  he  sent  a  message  in  re- 
turn to  reproach  the  goddess"  with  injustice ;  for 

9  7%€  lehoU  qftfas  story.']— Xn  the  old  version  of  He- 
doius before  quoted,  this  passage  is  rendered  thus:  ''But 
this  is  as  true  as  the  man  in  the  moone,  for  that  a  man 
with  halfe  an  eye  may  clearly  perceive  that  their  hands 
fel  off  for  very  age,  by  reason  that  the  wood,  through 
lonf  c'>niinuance  of  time,  was  spakcd  and  perished."— 
HerodotiU  hi*  second  Booke  entituUd  Euterpe. 

10  With  a  purjUe  cloth.]—**  The  Egyptians,**  says 
Flularcb,  **  have  a  custom  in  the  month  Aihjrr,  of  orna- 
meDtiDg  a  golden  image  of  a  bull,  which  they  cover  with 
a  black  rube  of  the  finest  linen.  This  they  do  in  com- 
memoration of  Isis,  and  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  Orus." 

11  To  reproach  the  ^txUeM.]— Instead  of  Tt,>9i«'  Yalc- 
naer  proposes  to  read  tii'  $i^  :  "  No  god,"  says  he, 
**  had  an  oFacle  at  Butos,  but  the  goddess  cadled  by  the 
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that  his  father  and  his  uncle,  who  had  been  in- 
jurious to  mankind,  and  impious  to  the  gods, 
had  enjoyed  each  a  length  of  life  of  which  he 
was  to  be  deprived,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  piety.  The  reply  of  the  oracle  told  him, 
that  his  early  death  was  the  consequence  of  the 
conduct  for  which  he  commended  himself;  he 
had  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  fates,  who 
had  decreed  that  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  Eg^^pt  should  be  oppressed ;  of 
which  determination  the  two  preceding  mon* 
arcbs  had  been  aware,  but  he  bad  not  As  soon 
as  Mycerinus  knew  that  his  destiny  was  imroutp 
able,  he  caused  an  immense  number  of  lamps 
to  be  made,  by  the  light  of  which  when  even- 
ing approached,  he  passed  his  hours  in  the  fes- 
tivity of  the  banquet :  ^  he  frequented  by  day 
and  by  night  the  groves  and  streams,  and  what- 
ever place  he  thought  productive  of  delight; 
by  this  method  of  changing  night  into  day,  and 
apparently  multiplying  his  six  years  into  twelve, 
he  thought  to  convict  the  oracle  of  falsehood. 

C XXXIV.  This  prince  also  built  a  pyra- 
mid,*' but  it  was  not  by  twenty  feet  so  high  as 
his  father's :  it  was  a  regular  square  on  every 
side,  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  Ethiopian  stone.  Some  of 
the  Greeks  erroneously  believe  this  to  have 
been  erected  by  Rhodopis  *^  the  courtesan,  but 

Greeks  Latona,  the  nurse  of  Apollo  the  son  of  Isis,  who 
had  an  oracle  at  Butos  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
Uon."— JT. 

12  (y  the  hangiiet.]—JEllaJi  records  many  examples 
similar  to  this  of  Mycerinus,  in  bis  Various  History, 
book  ii.  chap.  41. 

\3Buiit  a  pyramid.}-J*l(t"  says  Diodonis  Siculus, 
speaking  of  this  pyramid, "  it  is  less  in  size  and  extent 
than  the  others,  it  is  superior  to  them  in  the  c(»8tlinees 
of  the  materials,  and  excellence  of  the  workmanship." 

14  Fhodcpia.]— The  following  accuuat  of  this  Bhodo 
pis  Is  from  Strabo. 

It  is  said  that  this  pyramid  was  erected  by  the  lovers 
of  Rhodopis,  by  Sappho  called  Doricha :  she  was  the 
mistress  of  her  brother  Charaxus,  who  carried  to  Nau- 
cratis  Lesbian  wine,  in  which  article  he  dealt ;  others 
call  her  Rhodope.  It  is  reported  of  her  that  one  day 
wlien  she  was  in  the  bath,  an  eagle  snatched  one  of  her 
slippers  from  an  attendant,  and  carried  it  to  Memphis. 
The  king  was  then  sitting  in  his  tribunal;  the  eagle, 
settling  above  his  head,  let  fall  the  slipper  into  his 
bosom :  the  prince,  astonished  at  this  singular  event,  and 
at  the  smallness  of  the  slipper,  ordered  a  search  to  be 
made  thrnugh  the  country  for  the  female  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. Having  found  her  at  Naucraiis,  she  was  pre- 
sented to  the  kin^r,  who  made  her  his  wife;  when  she 
died,  she  was  buried  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

Diodonis  Siculus  says,  that  this  pyramid  was  believed 
to  have  t)een  erected  to  the  memory  of  Rhodopis,  at  the 
expense  of  some  governors  who  had  been  her  admirers. 

Perizonius,  in  his  notes  on  JGlian,  says  that  there  were 
two  of  this  name ;  one  a  courtesan,  who  afterwards  b«t 
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they  do  not  seem  to  me  even  to  know  who  this 
Rhodopis  was ;  if  they  had,  they  never  could 
have  ascribed  to  her  the  building  of  a  pyramid 
produced  at  the  expense  of  several  thousand 
talents:*  besides  this,  Rhodopis  lived  at  a 
different  period,  in  the  time,  not  of  Myceilnus, 
but  Amasis,  and  many  years  after  the  monarchs 
who  erected  the  pyramids.  Rhodopis  was  bom 
in  Thrace,  the  slave  of  ladmoni  the  son  of 
Hephsstopolis  the  Samian :  she  was  the  fellow- 
servant  of  ^sop,  who  wrote  fables,'  and  was 
also  the  slave  of  ladmon ;  all  which  may  be 
thus  easily  proved  :  The  Delphians,  in  compli- 

caine  the  wife  of  Psammitichus;  the  other  the  fellow- 
sUvo  of  JEflop,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Amasis.— 7*. 

1  Several  thousand  talents. 2— T>eTneiT\ue  Puliorcetes 
compelled  the  Athenians  to  raise  him  immediately  the 
oum  of  two  himdred  and  fifty  talents,  wliich  he  sent  to 
his  mistress  LAmia,  saying  it  vms  for  soap.  When  I  in- 
form tlie  reader  that  slie  spent  this  immense  sum  in  a 
feast  given  to  her  lord,  what  is  here  related  of  Rhodopis 
may  seem  less  Incredible.— 7*. 

2  JEsopitchowrote/ables.^— This  name  is  so  familiar, 
that  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  superfluous  and  inconsist- 
ent to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject ;  but  possibly  every 
English  reader  may  not  know,  that  the  fiibles  which  go 
under  his  name  were  certainly  not  of  his  composition ; 
indeed  but  liule  concerning  him  can  be  ascertained  as 
fact.  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  Croesus  sent  .Ssop  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi;  tiiat  JBsop  and  Solon  were  to- 
gether at  the  court  of  Croesus ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  made  atone- 
ment to  his  memory;  and  finally,  Socrates  versified  his 
febles.  Plato,  who  would  not  admit  Homer  into  his 
commonwealth,  gave  iEsop  an  honourable  place  in 
them;  at  least  such  is  the  expression  of  Fontaine. 

It  remains  to  do  away  one  alMurd  and  vulgar  preju- 
dice concerning  him.  Modern  painters  and  artists 
have  thought  proper  to  represent  Bacchus  as  a  gross, 
vulgar,  and  bloated  personage ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
ancient  poets  and  artists  represented  him  as  a  youth  of 
most  exquisite  beauty.  A  similar  error  has  prevailed 
with  respect  to  JEsop:  that  it  is  an  error,  Bentley's 
reasoning  must  t>e  very  satisfactory  to  whoever  gives  it 
the  attention  which  it  merits.  "  In  Plato's  feast,"  says 
he,  "they  are  very  merry  upon  Socrates'  face,  which  re- 
sembled old  Silenus.  .£sop  was  one  of  the  guests,  but 
nobody  presumes  to  jest  on  his  ugliness."  Philostratus 
has  given,  in  two  books,  a  description  of  a  gallery  of 
pictures ;  one  is  JEsop,  with  a  chorus  of  animals  about 
him ;  he  is  painted  smiling  and  looking  thoughtfully  on 
the  ground,  but  not  a  word  on  his  deformity  :  the  Athe- 
nians erected  a  statue  in  his  honour.  If  he  had  hten 
deformed,  continues  Bentley,  a  statue  had  been  no  more 
than  a  monument  of  his  ugliness,  it  would  have  been 
kinder  to  his  memory  to  have  let  it  alone.  But  after  all, 
the  strongest  argument  to  prove  that  he  was  not  of  a 
disagreeable  ferm,  is  that  he  must  have  been  sold  into 
Samos  by  a  trader  in  slaves.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
people  brought  up  the  most  handsome  youths  they  could 
procure.  If  we  may  judge  of  him  from  his  companion 
and  contvbernalis,  wo  must  believe  him  a  comely  per- 
son.   Rhodopis  was  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  age  even 

to  a  proverb— airsvS'  i/»ot»*at  Po^wic  ij  xaXi). 

The  compilers  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  have 
given  into  the  vulgar  error,  and  scruple  not  to  pro- 
nounce £80p  a  person  of  striking  deformity.— 7T 


ance  with  the  directions  of  the  oracle*  had 
desired  publicly  to  know  if  any  one  required 
atonement  to  be  made  for  the  death  of  JEsop  ; 
but  none  appeared  to  do  this,  except  a  grandsou. 
of  ladmon,  bearing  the  same  name. 

CXXXY.    Rhodopis  was  first  carried    to 
Egypt  by  Xanthus  of  Samos,  whose  view  vrras 
to  make  money  by  her  person.    Her  liberty 
was  purchased  for  an  immense  sum  by  Charmx- 
Qs'  of  Mytilene,  son  of  Scamandronymus,  mnd. 
brother  of  Sappho  the  poetess ;  thus  becoming 
free,  she  afterwards  continued  in  Egypt,  wbere 
her  beauty  procured  her  considerable  wealth, 
though  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  constrac' 
tion  of  such  a  pyramid ;  the  tenth  part  of  her 
riches  whoever  pleases  may  even  now  ascertain, 
and  they  will  not  be  found  so  great  as  has  been 
represented.     Wishing  to  perpetuate  her  name 
in  Greece,  she  contrived  what  had  never  before 
been  imagined,  as  an  offering  for  the  Delphic 
temple ;  she  ordered  the  tenth  part  of  her  proper 
ty  to  be  expended  in  making  a  number  of  iron 
spits,  each  large  enough  to  roast  an  ox;  they  were 
sent  to  Delphi,  Vhere  they  are  now  to  be  seen  * 
behind  the  altar  presented  by  the  Chians.    The 
courtesans  of  Naucrati^  are  generally  beautiful 
she  of  whom  we  speak  was  so  universally  cele- 
brated that  her  name  is  familiar  to  every  Greek 
There  was  also  another  courtesan,  named  Ar- 
chidice,'  well  known  in  Greece,  though  of  h 


8  Charaxtu.J—Sajupho  had  two  other  brothers,  Euiy- 
gius  and  Larychus,  or  rather  Larichus,  as  it  is  written 
in  Athensus,  the  Dorians  being  partial  to  terminations 
in  ichoe.—Larcher. 

Athenseus  asserts,  that  the  courtesan  of  Naucratis, 
beloved  by  Gharaxus,  and  satirized  by  Sappho,  was 
called  Dorica.  The  same  author  adds,  that  Herodotus 
calls  her  Rhodopis  from  ignorance ;  but  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus  is  confirmed  by  Sinbo.—Larcher. 

4  Wture  thsy  are  now  to  be  seen."} — They  were  not  to 
be  seen  in  the  time  of  Plutarch ;  in  his  tract  assigning 
tlie  reasons  why  the  Pythian  ceased  to  deliver  her  ora- 
cles in  verse,  Brasidias,  whoso  office  it  was  to  show  the 
curiosities  of  the  place,  points  out  the  place  where  they 
formerly  stood.— ST. 

5  The  courtesans  ^  Abucrofu.]— "Howbeit  such 
arrant  honest  women  as  are  fishe  for  everye  man,  have 
in  no  place  the  lilie  credite  as  in  the  city  of  Naucrmtes. 
Forasmuch  as  this  stalant  of  whom  we  speake,  had  har 
ikme  so  bruted  in  all  places,  as  almost  there  was  none 
in  Greece  that  had  not  heard  of  the  fiime  of  Rhodope; 
alter  whome  there  sprang  up  also  another  as  good  as 
ever  ambled,  by  name  Archidice,  k^J^—Ucrodolus  his 
second  booker  eniituled  Buterpe. 

6  ArrAidire.]— Of  this  courtesan,  the  following  anec- 
dote  is  related  by^lian:  She  demanded  a  great  sum 
of  money  of  a  young  man  who  loved  her ;  the  bargain 
broiie  off,  and  Uie  lover  withdrew  re  infccta:  he  dream 
ed  ih  the  night  that  he  lay  with  the  woman,  which  cured 
his  passion.  Archidice,  on  learning  this,  pretended  that 
the  young  man  ought  to  pay  her,  euid  sumiuoned  him 
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iipQte  than  Khodopis.  Chanxofl,  after  giTisg 
Rhodopia  her  liberty,  returned  to  My tilene»  and 
was  aeverely  handled  ^  by  Sappho  in  aome  aa- 
tirical  ▼eraea ; — ^bat  enough  baa  been  aaid  on 
thia  aubjecU 

CXXXVI.  After  Mycerinna,  aa  the  prieaU 
informed  me,  Asychia  reigned  in  Egypt ;  he 
erected  the  east  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Vul- 
can, which  ia  far  the  greateat  and  moat  magni- 
ficent. £ach  of  the  above-mentioned  vestibulea 
IB  elegantly  adorned  with  scolpture,  and  with 
paintinga,  but  thia  ia  auperior  to  them  all.  In 
thia  reign,  when  commerce  waa  checked  and 
injured  horn  the  extreme  want  of  money,  an 
oidinanoo  paaeed,  that  any  one  might  borrow 
money,  giving  the  body  of  hia  father  aa  a  pledge; 
by  thia  law  the  aepulchre  of  the  debtor  became 
in  the  power  of  the  creditor ;  for  if  the  debt 
waa  not  diacharged  he  could  neither  be  buried 
with  hia  family,  nor  in  any  other  vault,  nor  waa 
he  auffered  to  inter  one  of  hia  descendanta. 
Thia  prince,  deairoua  of  aurpasaing  all  hia  pre- 
deoeaaors,  left  aa  a  monument  of  hia  fame  a 
pyramid  of  brick,  with  thia  inacription  on  a 
piece  of  marble. — «  Do  not  dbparage  my  worth 
by  comparing  me  to  thoae  pyramida  compoied 
of  atone ;  I  am  aa  much  auperior  to  them  aa 
Jove  ia  to  the  reat  of  the  deiliea ;  I  am  formed 
of  bricka,'  which  were  made  of  mud  adhering 
to  polea  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake." — 
Thia  waa  the  moat  memorable  of  thia  king'a 
•ctiona. 


before  the  judges :  the  judge  ordered  the  man  to  put  the 
aom  of  money  required  in  a  puree,  and  to  move  it  bo 
that  ha  shadow  might  &U  on  Archidice ;  his  meaning 
was,  that  the  young  man's  pleasure  was  but  the  shadow 
of  a  real  one.  The  celebrated  Lamia  condemned  this 
decision  aa  unjust ;  the  shadow  of  the  purse,  she  ob> 
aarved,  had  not  cured  the  courtesan^s  pas sien  for  the 
money,  whereas  the  dream  had  cured  the  young  man's 
passion  f ^r  the  woman. 

7  Severely  handled.']— The  Greek  word  a*'"  may  apply 
either  to  Charaxus  or  Rhodopis ;  the  application  appears 
moat  obrir-us  to  the  former.— 7! 

8  F\fmud  nf  Meke.2—Mr.  Greaves  asserts,  that  all 
the  pyramids  were  made  of  stone,  of  course  he  did  not 
penetrate  &r  enough  into  Egypt  to  see  the  one  here 
mentioned ;  it  is  situate  about  four  leagues  from  CairO| 
and  is  noticed  both  by  Norden  and  Pocnclce.— 7*. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  worlcs  on  which  the  Israelites 
were  em  pi  >yed  in  Egypt,  I  admit  that  I  have  not  been 
aUe  to  find  any  ruins  of  bricks  trarni  in  the  fire.  Thero 
is  Indeed  a  wall  of  that  kind  which  is  sunk  very  deep 
in  the  eround,  and  is  very  long,  near  to  the  pyramids, 
and  adj  fining:  lo  the  bridges  of  the  Saracens,  that  are 
situated  in  the  plain;  but  it  appears  too  modern  to  think 
that  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  iiirmed  were  made  by  the 
Israelites.  All  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere  of  brick  build- 
ing, is  composed  of  the  larse  kind  of  bricks  -hardened  in 
fte  Mm,  such  ae  those  of  the  brick  pyramid.— JVbrden. 


CXXXVII.  He  waa  sacceeded  by  aa  in- 
habitant of  Anyaia,  whoae  name  was  Anysis, 
and  who  waa  blind.  In  hia  reign  Sabacue' 
king  of  Ethiopia  overran  Egypt  with  a  nume- 
roua  army ;  Anyaia  fled  to  the  moraaaee,  and 
aaved  hia  life,  but  Sabacua  continued  master  of 
Egypt  for  the  apace  of  fifty  years.  Whilst  he 
retained  hia  authority  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
puniah  any  crime  with  death,  but  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  he  condemned  the 
criminal  to  raiae  the  ground  near  the  place  to 
which  he  belonged ;  by  which  meana  the  situa- 
tion of  the  difierent  citiea  became  more  and 
more  elevated ;  they  were  aomewhat  raised  un- 
der the  reign  of  Sesoatria  by  the  digging  of  the 
canala,  but  they  became  atill  more  ao  under  the 
reign  of  the  Ethiopian.  Thia  waa  the  caae  with 
all  the  citiea  of  Egypt,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  city  of  Bubastia.  There  ia  in  this  ci- 
ty a  temple,  which  well  deserves  oar  attention ; 
there  may  be  others  larger  aa  well  aa  mora 
aplendid,  but  none  which  have  a  more  delight- 
ful situation.  Bubastis  in  Greek  ia  synonymous 
with  Artemis  or  Diana.'^ 

CXXXVIII.  This  temple,  Uking  away  the 
entrance,  forms  an  ialand;  two  branchea  of 
the  Nile  meet  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple, 
and  then  separating  flow  on  each  side  entirely 
round  it :  each  of  these  branchea  ia  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  and  regularly  ahaded  with  treea; 
the  veatibule  ia  forty  cubita  high,  and  orna- 
mented with  varioua  figurea,  none  of  which  are 
less  than  aiz  cubita.  The  temple  ia  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  in  every  part  a  conspicuous 
object:  its  situation  baa  never  been  altered, 
though  every  part  of  the  city  haa  been  elevated ; 
a  wall  ornamented  with  sculpture  surrounds  the 
building :  in  the  interior  part  a  grove  of  lofty 
treea  shades  the  temple,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  statue  of  the  goddess:  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  temple  each  way  ia  one  atadium. 
There  ia  a  paved  way  which  leada  through  the 
public  aquare  of  the  city,  from  the  entrance  of 

9  SalxMCUM.']— 'This  event  happened  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Prideaux,  on  the  authority  of 
SyncelluB,  says  he  took  Bocchoris,  and  burned  him 
alive ;  but  it  is  more  generally  believed  that  Bocchoris 
was  anterior  to  Sabacus :  this  last  is  the  person  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Kinps,  by  the  name  of  So.— 7*. 

10  Artemia  or  iMona.— Bubastis  was  a  virgin,  presided 
at  childbirths,  and  was  the  symbol  of  the  monn.  This 
resemblance  with  their  Diana  caused  the  Greeks  to 
name  her  the  Diana  of  the  E^o^ptians;  yet  the  simiiiiude 
was  far  from  perfect,  f  »r  with  the  latter  she  was  not  the 
goddess  of  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  chase. 
Thia  difference  probably  caused  Juvenal  to  say, 
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this  temple  to  that  of  Mercury,'  which  is  about 
thirty  stadia  in  length. 

CXXXIX.  The  deliverance  of  Egypt  from 
the  Ethiopian  was,  as  they  told  me,  effected  by 
a  Tision^  which  induced  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try :  a  person  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  ad- 
vising him  to  assemble  all  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  cut  them  in  pieces.  This  vision 
to  him  seemed  to  demonstrate,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  some  act  of  impiety,  which  he  was 
thus  tempted  to  perpetrate,  his  ruin  was  at  hand, 
from  heaven  or  from  man.  Determined  not  to 
do  this  deed,  he  conceived  it  more  prudent  to 
withdraw  himself;  particularly  as  the  time  of 
his  reigning  over  Egypt  was,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  oracles,  now  to  terminate. 
During  his  former  residence  in  Ethiopia,  the 
oracles  of  his  country'  had  told  him,  that  he 
should  reign  fifty  years  over  Egypt :  this  period 
being  accomplished,  he  was  so  terrified  by  the 
vision,  that  he  voluntarily  withdrew  himself. 

CXL.  Immediately  on  his  departure '  from 
Egypt,  the  blind  prince  quitted  his  place  of  re- 
fuge, and  resumed  the  government:  he  had 
resided  for  the  period  of  fifty  years  in  a  sol- 
itary island,  which  he  himself  had  formed  of 
ashes  and  of  earth.     He  directed  those  Egyp- 


1  Mercury.^— The  Egyptian  Mercury  was  named 
Thoih  or  Theuth.  TJioth  with  the  Egyptians  was  the 
inventor  of  the  sciences ;  and  as  Mercury  with  the 
Greeks  presided  over  the  sciences,  this  last  people 
called  Thoth  in  their  tongue  by  the  name  of  Hermes  or 
Mercury :  they  had  also  given  the  name  of  Mercury  to 
Anubis,  on  account  of  some  fancied  similitude  betwixt 
those  deities.  **  It  is  not,"  says  Plutaf-cb,  "  a  dog  pro- 
perly so  called,  whidi  they  revere  under  the  name  of 
Mercury,  it  is  his  vigilance  and  fidelity,  the  instinct 
which  teaches  him  to  distinguish  a  frieod  from  an 
enemy,  that  which  (to  use  the  expression  of  Plato) 
makes  this  animal  a  suitable  emblem  to  the  god  the  im- 
mediate patron  of  reason. 

Servius  on  Vii^l  has  a  remark  to  the  same  eObct.— 
Larcher, 

This  deity  also  with  the  Bomans  was  esteemed  the 
patron  of  arts,  and  the  protector  of  learned  men.  See 
the  ode  addressed  t&him  by  Horace,  beginning  with 

Mflfcorii  (nun  It  dodlis  tBtgUbn 
Mavit  jLnpbian  lapido  euendo,) 
^K|iw  tHioiiOi  remaraiqrfein 

CaUida  nenrii,  Jte. 

Where  he  is  not  only  represented  as  the  patron,  but  the 
teacher  of  music ;  Learned  men  also  were  called  Viri 
Mercuriales. 

NU  FaiURH  ictem 
Dextn  levavet,  Merturiaiiam 
Cualoi  vironiDu— i/orac«. 

2  7*he  oraelet  cf  hia  country. y— The  oracles  in  Ethio- 
pia were  the  oracles  of  Jupiter.— 7*. 

3  On  his  d^par/tir«.]— Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  after 
the  departure  orSabachus  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
years,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  twelve  kings, 
who  at  their  joint  expense  construcied  the  labyrinth. 


tians  who  frequented  his  neighbourhood  for  ihe 
purpose  of  disposing  of  their  com,  to  bring* 
with  them,  unknown  to  their  Ethiopian  mas- 
ter, ashes  for  his  use.  Amyrtsus  was  the  first 
person  who  discovered  this  island,  which  all 
the  princes  who  reigned  during  the  space  of  se- 
ven hundred  years  *  before  Amyrtsus  were  on- 
able  to  do :  H  is  called  Elbe,  and  is  on  each 
side  ten  stadia  in  length. 

CXLI.    The  successor  of  this  prince  was 
Sethos,  a  priest  of  Vulcan ; '  he  treated  the 
military  of  Egypt  with  extreme  contempt,  an<3 
as  if  he  had  no  occasion  for  their  services. 
Among  other  indignities,  he  deprived  them  of 
their  aruno,'  or  fields  of  fifty  feet  square,  which, 
by  way  of  reward,  his  predecessors  had  gWen 
each  soldier ;  the  result  was  that  when  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  Arabia  and  Assyria,  attacked 
Egypt  with  a  mighty  army,  the  warriors  whom 
he  had  thus  treated,  refused  to  assist  him.     In 
this  perplexity  the  priest  retired  to  the  shrine 
of  his  god,  before  which  he  lamented  his  dan- 
ger and  misfortunes :  here  be  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  and  his  deity  promised  him  in  a 
dream,  that  if  he  marched  to  meet  the  Assyri- 
ans he  should  experience  no  injury,  for  that  he 
would  furnish  him  with  assistance  ;  the  vision 
inspired  him  with  confidence ;  he  put  himself 

4  Seven  hundred  yettn.y—'NL  Larcher  is  of  opinion,  tlist 
this  is  a  mistake,  crept  into  the  manuscript  of  Herodotus 
from  a  confusion  of  the  numeral  letters  by  copyists.— 71 

6  PrieH  qf  Vulcan.']— The  following  account  is  given 
by  M.  Larcher,  from  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus  Si- 
culus. 

A  prince  cannot  reign  in  Egypt  if  he  be  ignorant  of 
sacred  affairs.  If  an  individual  of  any  other  class  comes 
accidentally  to  the  crown,  he  must  Immediately  be  ad- 
mitted of  Uie  sacerdotal  order.  "  The  kings,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  musu  be  either  of  the  order  of  priests  or 
soldiers,  these  two  classes  being  distinguished,  the  ona 
by  their  wisdom,  the  other  by  their  valour.  When  they 
have  chosen  a  warrior  for  king,  he  is  instantly  admit- 
ted into  the  order  of  priests,  who  instruct  him  in  their 
mysterious  philosophy.  The  priests  may  censxire  tha 
prince,  give  him  advice,  and  regulate  his  actions.  By 
them  is  fixed  the  time  when  he  may  walk,  bathe,  or  visil 
his  wife. 

"  Such  privileges  as  the  above,*'  says  M.  Larcher» 
**  must  necessarily  inspire  them  with  contempt  £jr  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  must  have  excited  a  spirit  of  dis> 
gust  in  a  people  not  blinded  by  superstition."  Setbog 
however  experienced  how  dangerous  it  was  to  follow 
the  maxims  of  the  priesthood  only. 

6  ilruriz.]— Aruree  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies 
literally  a  field  ploughed  for  corn,  and  is  someiimes  used 
for  the  corn  itself.  It  was  also  an  Egyptian  measure. 
"  Egypt,"  says  Strabo, «  was  divided  into  prefectures, 
which  again  were  divided  into  toparchis,  and  theso 
into  other  portions,  the  smallest  of  which  were  termed 
Mpoupx."  Suidas  says  it  was  a  measure  of  fifty  feet: 
from  this  word  is  derived,  twumt  arc,  4^c.  See  Htffmtm 
onPuevcrd, 
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at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  and  marched  to 
Pelxmam,  the  entrance  of  Egypt :  not  a  sol- 
dier accompanied  the  party,  which  was  entirely 
composed  of  tradesmen''  and  artizans.  On  their 
arrival  at  Pelusiam,  so  immense  a  number  of 
nice'  infested  by  night  the  enemy's  camp»  that 
their  quivers  and  bows,  together  with  what  se- 
cared  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed 
in  pieces.  In  the  morning  the  Arabians,  finding 
themselves  without  arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and 
lost  great  numbers  of  their  men.  There  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  a  marble 
statue  of  this  king,  having  a  mouse  in  his  hand, 
and  with  this  inscription :  ••  Whoever  thou  art, 
learn  from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  gods." 
GXLII.  Thus  according  to  the  information 
of  the  Egyptians  and  their  priests,  from  the 
first  king  to  this  last,  who  was  priest  of  Vulcan, 

7  TVorfcwriCTi.]— The  Egyptians  were  (Ilyided  into 
three  classes ;  thoee  of  rankj  who  with  the  priests  oc- 
cupied the  most  distinfniished  honours  of  the  state ;  the 
military,  who  were  also  huabandmen;  and  artizans, 
who  exercised  the  meaner  empl>>yment8.  The  above 
Is  from  IHodorus  Siculus,  who  speaks  probably  of  the 
three  principal  divisions:  Herodotus  mentions  seven 
classes. — Larcher. 

8  hnmenae  a  number  ij^fTuce.]— The  Babylonish  Tal- 
mnd  hath  it  that  this  destruction  upon  the  army  of  the 
Assyrians  was  executed  by  lightning,  and  some  of  the 
Tai^ms  are  quoted  fjr  saying  the  same  thin<^ ;  but  it 
secmeth  m^st  likely,  that  it  was  effec'ed  by  bringing  on 
them  the  hot  wind,  which  is  frequent  in  those  parts,  and 
often  when  it  lights  among  a  multitude  destroys  great 
numbers  of  them  in  a  moment,  as  it  frequently  happens 
in  those  vast  caravans  of  the  Mahometans  who  go  their 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
which  threatened  Sennacherib  with  a  blast  that  God 
w>7uld  send  upon  him,  seem  to  denote  this  thing. 

Herodotus  gives  us  some  kind  of  a  dis^ised  account 
of  this  deliverance  from  the  Assyrians,  in  a  fabulous  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  city  of  Pelusium,  instead  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  Sethos  the  Egyptian,  instead  of  Hezekiah. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  Herodotus  calls 
the  kii^  of  Assyria  Sennacherib,  as  the  Scriptures  do, 
and  the  time  in  both  doth  also  well  agree ;  which  plainly 
shows  that  it  is  the  same  fact  that  is  referred  to  by  He- 
rodotus, although  much  disguised  in  the  relation;  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  fur,  when  we  consider  that  it 
comes  to  us  through  the  hands  of  such  as  had  the  great- 
est aversion  both  to  the  nation  and  to  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  therefore  would  relate  n'^thing  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  give  reputation  to  either.~Prtd«a««'s 
Cxmnettion. 

M.  Larclier,  in  a  note  of  five  pages  on  the  above,  says 
little  more  than  our  countryman,  except  that  he  adopts, 
with  respect  tn  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Senna- 
cherib, the  opinion  of  Josephus,  whose  words  are  these : 

"Sennacherib,  on  his  return  from  the  Egyptian  war, 
f  mod  his  army  which  he  had  left  under  Rabshakeh, 
almost  quite  destroyed  by  a  judicial  pestilence,  which 
swept  away,  in  officers  and  common  soldiers,  the  first 
night  they  sat  dawn  before  the  city,  one  hundred  and 
sighty-five  thousand  men."— T. 


a  period  of  three  hundred  and  forty-one  gene- 
rations had  passed,  in  which  there  had  been  as 
many  high  priests,  and  the  same  number  of 
kings.  Three  generations ,  are  equal  to  one 
hundred  years,  and  therefore  three  hundred  gen- 
erations are  the  same  as  ten  thousand  years;  the 
forty-one  generations  that  remain  make  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years.  Dur- 
ing the  above  space  of  eleven  thomand  three 
hundred  and  forty  years,  they  assert  that  no 
divinity  appeared  in  a  human  form  ;  but  they 
do  not  say  the  same  of  the  time  anterior  to  this 
account,  or  of  that  of  the  kings  who  reigned 
afterwards.  During  the  above  period  of  time 
the  sun,*  they  told  me,  had  four  times  deviated 
from  his  ordinary  course,  having  twice  risen 
where  he  uniformly  goes  down,  and  twice  gone 
down  where  he  uniformly  rises.  This  however 
had  produced  no  alteration  in  the  climate  of 
Egypt ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Nile,  had  always  been  the  same,  nor 
had  any  eictraordinary  or  fatal  diseases  occurred. 
CLXiri.  When  the  historian  Hecatieos'^ 
was  at  Thebes,  he  recited  to   the   priests  of 

9  771m  stm,  4'cO— See  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  book  v. 
stanza  8: 

And  if  to  Ifaeu  E|7pti«ii,  wiiutfa  old, 
Which  in  atu^mu!  were  woot  to  have  ini^it, 
lUth  WKj  b«  (Iven,  it  b  bj  than  told, 
That  liim  the  time  thejr  lint  took  the  iiiii%  heigbt, 
\  Fbiir  fliMi  hi*  pbce  h«  diifled  Iwth  in  u^A, 

And  twice  hBlb  Hho  where  he  now  doth  woit, 
And  weited  twice  where  he  oqght  rise  uifht 

10  When  the  hitiorian  £fera/<cu«.]— Athenaeus  relates 
the  same  circumstance  as  from  Hecataeus,  wliich  may 
serve  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  Porphyry,  that  Herodo- 
tus took  great  part  of  his  second  book,  with  very  slight 
alteration,  from  Hccaueus.  If  this  iact  be  once  allowed, 
Herodotus  will  lose  the  character  that  he  has  long  8U{^ 
ported,  of  an  honest  man,  and  a  fiiithful  historian.  But 
it  appears  from  Alhensus  himself,  that  the  work  which 
in  later  ages  passed  under  the  name  of  Hecaueus  the 
Milesian,  was  not  universally  acknowledged  for  ge- 
nuine; and  Callimachus,  who  employed  much  of  his 
time  and  pains  in  distinguishing  genuine  from  spurious 
authors,  attributes  the  supposed  work  of  Hecatttus  to 
another  and  a  later  writer.  But  what  is  perhaps  even 
a  stronger  proof  in  our  author's  favour  is,  that  he  is 
never  chaigod  with  the  crime  of  theft  by  FlutaYch, 
whose  knowledge  of  this  plagiarism,  if  it  had  ever 
existed,  cannot  be  questioned,  when  we  consider  his 
extensive  and  accurate  learning ;  and  whose  zeal  to  dis- 
cover it  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  reflect  that  he  has 
wriuen  a  treatise  expressly  to  prove  the  malignity  of 
Herodotus,  though  in  fact  it  only  proves  his  own. 
Could  Plutarch  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  taxing 
Herodotus  1  Could  he  have  failed  of  saying,  that  this 
historian  was  at  once  so  malicious  and  so  ungrateful  as 
to  speak  with  disrespect  and  contempt  of  the  author  to 
whom  he  was  obliged  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
own  history  1  Our  materials  for  an  account  of  Heca- 
t»as  are  at  best  but  scanty.    HewasanaiiveofMUotus, 
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Jupiter  the  particulars  of  his  descent,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  he  was  the  sixteenth 
in  a  right  line  from  some  god.  They  addressed 
him  in  reply,  as  they  afterwards  did  myself, 
who  had  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  my 
family.  They  introduced  me  into  a  spacious 
temple,  and  displayed  to  me  a  number  of  figures 
in  wood ;  this  number  I  have  before  specified, 
for  every  high  priest  places  here  during  his  life 
a  wooden  figuro  of  himself.  The  priests  enu- 
merated them  before  me,  and  proved,  as  they 
ascended  from  the  last  to  the  first,  that  the  son 
followed  the  father  in  regular  succession.  When 
Hecatsus,  in  the  expls nation  of  his  genealogy, 
ascended  regularly,  and  traced  bis  descent  in 
the  sixteenth  line  from  a  god,  they  opposed  a 
similar  mod^  of  reasoning  to  his,  and  absolutely 
denied  the* possibility  of  a  human  being's  de- 
scent from  a  god.  They  informed  him  that  each 
of  these  colossal  figures  was  a  Piromis,^  de- 
scended from  a  Piromis;  and  they  further 
proved,'  that  without  any  variation  this  had  uni- 
formly occurred  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  but  in  his  whole  series  there 
was  no  reference  either  to  a  god  or  a  hero. 
Piromis  in  the  Egyptian  language  means  one 
**  beautiful  and  good." 

CXLIV.  From  these  priests  I  learned,  that 
the  individuals  whom  those  figures  represented, 
so  far  from  possessing  any  divine  attributes, 
had  all  been  what  we  have  described.    But  in 

and  son  of  one  £g!8ander ;  he  was  one  of  the  very  first 
writers  of  prose,  wiih  Cadmus  and  Pherecydes  of  Scy- 
roB.  Salmasius  contends  that  he  was  older  than  Phere- 
cydes but  younger  than  Kumelus.  Tlie  most  ample 
account  of  him  is  found  in  Vossius.  He  certainly  wrote 
a  book  of  genealogies ;  and  the  sentence  with  which  he 
commences  his  history  is  preserved  in  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus :  it  is  to  this  effect,  "  What  follows  is  the  recital 
of  HecatasuB,  of  Miletus :  I  write  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  true.  The  Greeks  in  my  opinion  have  related  many 
things  contradictory  and  ridiculous."— 7*. 

1  Piromta.2 — There  are  many  strange  and  contradic- 
tory opinions  about  this  passage,  which,  if  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myMlf,  is  very  plain,  and  the  purport  of  it  is 
this:-"" After  the  fabulous  accounts,  there  had  been  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  Piromis  after  Piromis,  and 
the  Egyptians  referred  none  of  these  to  the  dynasties 
of  either  the  gods  or  heroes,  who  were  supposed  first  to 
have  possessed  the  country."— From  hence  I  think  it  is 
manifest  that  Piromis  signifies  a  man.— Bryonl. 

M.  Lacroze  observes,  that  Brama,  which  the  Indians 
of  Malabar  pronounce  Bin>uniaB,  in  the  Sanscreet  or 
sacred  laneuafre  of  India,  signifies  the  same  as  Piromis; 
and  that  Firoraia,  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon,  means  also  at  this  day  a  man.  Qutere,  is  this 
similitude  the  effect  of  chance,  or  of  the  conquests  of 
Sesostris,  who  left  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Asia  7— 
Lduxher. 


the  times  which  preceded,  immortal  beings' 
had  reigned  in  Egypt,  that  they  had  coEDmnni- 
catiou  with  men,  and  had  uniformly  one  supe- 
rior ;  that  Orus,^  whom  the  Greeks  call  A  polio, 
was  the  last  of  these;  he  was  the  son  of  Osiris, 
and,  after  he  had  expelled  Typhon,'*  himself 
succeeded  to  the  throne :  it  is  also  to  be  obser- 
ved, that  in  the  Greek  tongue  Osiris  is  sjoodt- 
mous  with  Bacchus. 

CXLY.  The  Greeks  consider  Hercole^ 
Bacchus,  and  Pan,  as  the  youngest  of  their 
deities:  but  Egypt  esteems  Pan  as  the  most 
ancient  of  the  gods,  and  even  of  those  eight ^ 

2  Immortal  beings.— M.  Larcher  says,  that  all  go'rera- 
ments  were  at  first  theocratic,  and  aflerwanis  became 
monarchic  and  democratic.  In  the  theocratic  form  the 
priests  governed  alone,  who  also  preserved  a  consider- 
able influence  in  monarchies  and  republics.  Whai 
prevents  our  supposing  that  Egypt  was  governed  many 
thousand  years  by  priests ;  and  that  this  governmenr, 
in  reality  theocratic,  was  named  from  the  deity  to  wbcMn 
the  high  priest  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign  authority 
attached  himself? 

3  Ontf.]— According  to  Plutarch,  the  Egyptians  held 
two  principles,  one  good,  the  other  evil.  The  good 
principle  consisted  of  three  persons,  father,  mother,  and 
son ;  Osiris  was  the  lather,  Isis  the  motlier,  and  Onts 
the  son.  The  bad  principle  was  Typhon:  Osiris,  strictly 
spealcing,  was  synonymous  with  reason;  Typhon  the 
passions,  axo/of,  without  reason.— 7*. 

The  notion  of  a  Trinity,  more  or  less  removed  fmm 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  faund  to  have  been 
a  leading  principle  in  all  the  ancient  schools  of  philo> 
Sophy,  and  in  the  religions  of  almost  all  nations;  and 
traces  of  an  early  popular  belief  of  it  appear  even  in 
the  abominable  rites  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  wor- 
ship of  a  Trinity  is  traced  to  an  earlier  age  than  that  of 
Plato  or  Pjrthagoraa,  or  even  of  Moses.— £wA<p  Horslejf. 

4  TVpA^^n.]— Typhon,  as  the  principle  of  evil,  was 
always  inclined  to  it;  all  bad  passions,  diseases,  tem- 
pests, and  earthqtiakes,  were  imputed  to  him.  like 
the  untutored  Indians  and  savages,  the  Egyptians 
paid  adoration  to  Typhon  from  fear ;  they  consecrated 
to  him  the  hippopotamus,  the  crocodile,  and  the  aa& 
According  to  Jablonski,  the  word  Typhon  is  derived 
from  Theu  a  wind,  and  pfiou  pernicious. 

To  Osiris  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  vine; 
*'  and  where,"  says  Mr.  Bryant, "  that  was  not  adapted 
to  the  soil,  he  showed  the  people  the  way  to  make  wins 
of  barley,"— 7*. 

The  Greeks  considered  Osiris  the  same  person  as 
Bacchus,  because  they  discovered  a  great  resemblance 
between  the  fables  related  of  Bacchus  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Egyptians  concerning  Osiris.  Learned  men  of 
modern  times  have  believed  that  Isuren,  one  of  the  three 
divinities  to  whom  the  Indians  now  pay  adoration,  is  the 
ancient  Osiris,  but  this  remains  to  be  proved.— Lore A«r 

The  three  Indian  deities  are  Brama,  Vishuou,  and 
Seeva ;  where  Larcher  found  Isuren,  I  cannot  imagine 

6  Even  qf  those  eight.']— Thn  ark,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Gentile  word,  was  prophetic,  and  was 
l(X)ked  upon  as  a  kind  of  temple  or  place  of  residence 
of  the  deity.  In  the  compass  of  eight  persons  it  com 
prehended  all  mankind;  which  eight  persons  were 
thought  to  Ise  so  highly  favoured  by  heaveni  that  they 
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'vrho    are  accotinted  the   first.     Hercules  was 
among^  those  of  the  second  rank  in  point  of 
antiquity,  and  one  of  those  called  the  twelve 
frods.       Bacchus  was  of  the  third  rank,  and 
among  thoae  whom  the  twelve  produced.     I 
have  before  specified  the  number  of  years  which 
the  Egyptians  reckon  from  the  time  of  Hercules 
to  the  reign  of  Amasis ;  from  the  time  of  Pan 
a  still  more  distant  period  is  reckoned ;  from 
Bacchus,  the  youngest  of  all,  to  the  time  of 
Amasia,  is  a  period,  they  say,  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand years.     On  this  subject   the  Egyptians 
have  no  doubts,  for  they  profess  to  have  always 
compated  the  years,  and  kept  written  accounts 
of  them  with  the  minutest  accuracy.     From 
Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,*  to  the  present  time 
is  one  thousand  six  hundred  years ;  from  Her- 
calee,  the  reputed  son  of  Alcmena,  is  nine 
hundred   years;   and   from    Pan,  whom    the 
Greeks   call  the  son  of  Penelope  and  Mercury, 
iff  eight  hundred  years,  before  which  time  was 
the  Trojan  war. 

CXLVI.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  given 
my  own  opinion,  leaving  it  to  my  readers  to 
determine  for  themselves.  If  these  deities  had 
been  known  in  Greece,  and  then  grown  old, 
like  Hercules,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  Bacchus 
the  son  of  Semele,  and  Pan  the  son  of  Pene- 
lope, it  might  have  been  asserted  of  them,  that 
although  mortals,  they  possessed  the  names  of 
those  deities  known  in  Greece  in  the  times 
which  preceded.  Of  Bacchus,  the  Greeks 
affirm  that  as  soon  as  he  was  bom^  Jove  in- 


here looked  op  to  by  their  posterity  with  great  re- 
verence, and  came  at  last  to  be  reputed  deities.  Hooce 
In  the  ancient  rajnholopy  of  Egypt  there  were  precisely 
eish:  ^s;  of  these  the  sun  was  chief,  and  was  said  first 
to  hive  rei<;ned.  Some  made  Hepliaistus  the  first  king 
of  that  country;  whilst  others  supposed  it  to  have  been 
Pan.  There  is  no  real  inconsistency  in  these  accounts ; 
they  were  all  three  titles  of  the  same  deity,  the  sun. — 
BryatU. 

iiendotus  says,  eieht  of  the  first  sort;  he  also  tells  us 
that  Onis,  th4  Apollo  of  the  Greelrs,  was  the  last  god 
that  reiened ;  what  then  can  Mr.  Bryant  mean  by  say- 
in:  h«  was  the  first  ? 

6  Dmijfhter  cf  CadmuB.'}— The  son  of  Cadmus  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  his 
daughter  Semele  is  said  to  have  been  sijcteen  hundred 
years  bef  tre  Herodotus,  by  that  writer's  own  account : 
—She  was  at  this  rate  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Arson, 
and  many  canturios  before  her  father,  near  a  thousand 
yenrs  before  her  brother.— Bryan/.  < 

7  As  toon  a*  he  was  6om.]— Upon  this  subject  I  have 
S'tmeirhere  met  an  opinion  to  the  ft)llowinsr  effect:  when 
the  ancients  spoke  of  the  nativity  of  their  eods,  we  are 
to  undflfstand  the  time  in  which  their  wx>rBhip  was  first 
imrodased :  when  mention  Is  made  of  their  marriage, 


closed  him  in  his  thigh,  and  carried  him  to 
Nysa,"  a  town  in  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt :  wi|h 
reg^d  to  the  nativity  of  Pan  they  have  no  tra- 
dition antong  them ;  from  all  which  I  am  con- 
vinced,  that  these  deities  were  the  last  known 
among  the  Greeks,  and  that  they  date  the 
period  of  their  nativity  from  the  precise  time 
that  their  names  came  amongst  them: — ^the 
Egyptians  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

CXLVII.  I  shall  now  give  some  account 
of  the  internal  history  of  Egypt ;  to  what  I 
learned  from  the  natives  themselves,  and  the 
information  of  strangers,  I  shall  add  what  I 
myself  beheld.  A  t  the  death  of  their  sovereign, 
the  priest  of  Vulcan,  the  Egyptians  recovered 
their  freedom ;  but  as  they  could  not  live  with- 
out kings,  they  chose  twelve,  among  whom  they 
divided  the  diflerent  districts  of  Egypt  These 
princes  connected  themselves  with  each  other 
by  intermarriages,  engaging  solemnly  to  pro- 
mote their  common  interest,  and  never  to  en- 
gage in  any  acts  of  separate  policy.  The  prin- 
cipal motive  of  their  union  was  to  guard  against 
the  declaration  of  an  oracle,  which  had  said, 
that  whoever  among  them  should  ofler  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan  a  libation  from  a  brazen  vessel, 
should  be  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  assembled  indifferently  in 
every  temple. 

CXLVIII.  It  was  the  resolution  of  them 
all,  to  leave  behind  them  a  common  monument 
of  their  fame. — With  this  view,  beyond  the  lake 
Mceris,  near  the  city  of  crocodiles,*  they  con- 
structed a  labyrinth,*^  which  exceeds  I  can  truly 


reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  time  when  the  worship 
of  one  was  combined  with  that  of  another.  Some  of  the 
ancients  speak  of  the  tombs  of  their  gods,  and  that  of 
Jupiter  in  Crete  was  notorious,  the  solution  of  which  is, 
that  the  gods  sometimes  appeared  on  earth,  and  after 
residing  for  a  time  amon^ist  men,  returned  to  their 
native  skies;  the  period  of  their  return  was  that  of  their 
supposed  deaths. 

The  fallowing  remark  fs  found  in  Cicero's  Tusculan 
Questions:  "Ipsi  illi  majnrum  genthun  dilqui  habentur 
hinc  a  nobis  in  co^lura  profecti  reperiuntur  ;'*— The  gods 
of  the  popular  reliirions  were  all  but  deceased  mortals 
advanced  from  earth  to  heaven.— 7*. 

8  He  derived  his  name  of  ^lorvo-o;  from  his  father, 
and  the  place  where  he  was  brought  up. 

9  Ciiy  of  crocodi/es.]— We  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
name  of  this  city ;  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  called 
from  the  word  Champsis,  which  according  to  our  author 
was  the  Etryptian  term  for  crocodile.— Z.arfA«r. 

10  A  /o^yrtn/A.]— Diodorus  says  this  was  built  as  a 
sepulchre  for  Mendes;  Strabo,  that  it  was  near  the 
sepulchre  of  the  kin*  that  built  it,  which  was  probably 
Imandes.  Pomponius  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  built  by 
Psammitichus ;  but  as  Menes  or  Imandes  is  mentioned 
by  several,  possibly  he  might  be  one  of  the  twelve  kings 
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say,  all  that  has  been  said  of  it;  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  them,  will  fiDd  all 
the  works  of  Greece  much  inferior  to  this,  both 
in  regard  to  the  workmanship  an4  expense. 
The  temples  of  Ephesus  and  Samoa  may  justly 
claim  admiration,  and  the  pyramids  may  indi- 
vidually be  compared  to  many  of  the  magnificent 
structures  of  Greece,  but  even  these  are  inferior 
to  the  labyrinth.  It  is  composed  of  twelve 
courts,  all  of  which  are  covered ;  their  entrances 
are  opposite  to  each  other,  six  to  the  north  and 
six  to  the  south ;  one  wall  incloses  the  whole ; 
the  apartments  are  of  two  kinds,  there  are  fif- 
teen hundred  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  as  many  beneath,  in  all  three  thousand.  Of 
the  former  I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge 


of  pv&test  influence  and  authority,  who  might  have  the 
chief  ordering  and  direction  of  this  great  building,  and 
as  a  peculiar  honour  might  have  his  sepulchre  apart 
from  the  others. 

It  was  such  an  extraordinary  building,  that  it  was  said 
Dndalus  came  to  Egypt  on  purpose  to  see  it,  and  built 
the  labyrinth  in  Crete  for  king  Minos  on  the  model  of 
this.  See  a  minute  description  of  the  labyrinth  and 
temple  of  the  labyrinth  by  Fococke. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Caroun,  the  attention 
Is  particularly  fixed  by  several  narrow,  low,  and  very 
long  cells,  which  seem  to  have  had  no  other  use  than 
of  containing  the  bodies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles:  these 
remains  can  only  correspond  with  the  labyrinth.  Slrabo, 
Herodotus,  and  Ptolemy,  all  agree  in  placing  thd  laby- 
rinth beyond  the  city  Arsinoe,  towards  Libya,  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake  Moeris,  which  is  the  precise  situation 
of  these  ruins. 

Strabo's  account  of  this  place  doed  not  exactly  accord 
with  that  of  Herodotus,  but  it  confirms  it  in  general : 
Strabo  describes  winding  and  various  passages  so  art- 
fully contrived,  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  any  one 
of  the  palaces,  or  to  leave  it  when  entered,  without  a 
guide.— fibvary. 

The  architect  who  should  be  employed  to  make  a 
plan  of  the  labyrinth,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
■  would  find  himself  greatly  embarrassed.  We  cannot 
f jrm  an  idea  of  the  parts  which  composed  it;  and  as  the 
apartments  were  then  so  differently  formed  from  ours, 
wiiat  was  not  obscure  in  the  time  of  our  author,  is  too 
much  so  for  us  at  present.  M.  Larcher  proceeds  in  an 
attempt  to  describe  its  architecture ;  and  informs  the 
reader,  that  he  conceives  the  courts  must  have  been  in 
the  style  of  the  hotel  de  Soubise. 

There  were  anciently  four  celebrated  labyrinths;  one 
in  Egypt,  a  second  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos,  and  a 
fourth  erected  at  Porsenna  in  Tuscany.  That  at  Lem- 
nos is  described  in  very  high  terms  by  Pliny. 

Labyrinth,  in  its  original  sense,  means  any  perplexed 
and  twisted  place.  Suidas  adds  Kiytrmi  &$  la-i  twv 
cA.uw^x'v,  and  it  is  used  of  prating  silly  people:  in  its 
figurative  sense  it  is  applied  to  any  obscure  or  compli- 
cated question,  or  to  any  argument  which  leaves  us 
where  we  first  set  out. 

The  construction  of  the  labyrinth  has  been  imputed 
to  many  different  persons,  on  which  account  the  learned 
have  supposed,  that  there  were  more  labyrinths  than 
one.  Tiiat  this  was  not  the  case  is  satisfactorily  proved 
by  I^archer  in  a  very  elaborate  note.— 2^ 


and  observation,  of  the  latter  from  the  inibmi^ 
tion  I  received.     The  Egyptians  who  liskd  tlie 
care  of  the  subterraneous  apartments  would  not 
suffer  me  to  see  them,  and  the  remiHyn    thej 
alleged  was,  that  in  these  were  preserwed  the 
sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  bodies  of  the   kiDgs 
who  constructed  the  labyrinth :  of  these  theiv- 
foro  I  presume  not  to  speak;   but  the  upper 
apartments  I  myself  examined,  and  I  pronounce 
them  among  the  greatest  cfibrts  of  boman  in- 
dusty  and  art     The  almost  infinite  number  of 
winding  passages  through  the  dififerent  coaitSr 
excited  my  warmest  admiration :  from  specious 
halls  I  passed  through  smaller  apailmentSy  and 
from  them  again  to  large  and  magnificent  coorts, 
almost  without  end.     The  ceilings  and   walls 
are  all  of  marble,  the  latter  richly  adorned  with 
the  finest  sculpture;    around  each  court  are 
pillars  of  the  whitest  and  most  polished  marble : 
at  the   point  where  the  labyrinth   terminates 
stands  a  pyramid  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubits 
high,  having  large  figures  of  animals  engraTed 
on  its  outside,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  bj  a 
subterraneous  path. 

CXLIX.    Wonderful    as    this    labyrinth 
is,  the  lake  Mceris,*  near  which  it  stands,  is 


1  7%e  lake  A2cBn9.]—That  the  reader  may  compare 
what  modern  writers  and  travellers  have  said  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  place  before  them,  from  Larcher,  Fo- 
cocke, Norden,  Savary,  ftc  what  to  me  seems  oKist 
worthy  of  attention. 

I  shall  first  remark,  that  Herodotus,  Diodorus  and 
Pomponius  Mela,  differ  but  little  In  opinion  concerning 
its  extent :  according  to  the  former  It  was  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  tlie  latter  says  h  was 
five  hundred ;  the  former  assert  also  that  in  some  places 
it  was  three  hundred  feet  deep.  ^  The  design  of  it  was 
probably  to  hinder  the  Nile  from'overflowing  the  ooun- 
try  too  much,  which  was  effected  by  drawing  off  such  a 
quantity  of  water,  when  it  was  apprehended  that  there 
might  be  an  inundation  suflScient  to  hurt  the  land.  The 
water,  Pococke  observes,  ih  of  a  diragreeable  muddy 
taste  and  almost  as  salt  as  the  sea,  which  quality  it  pro> 
Ixibly  contracts  from  the  nitre  that  is  in  the  earth,  and 
the  salt  which  is  every  year  left  in  the  mud. 

ThA  circumference  of  the  lake  at  present  is  no  naora 
than  fifty  leagues.  Larcher  says  we  must  distinguish 
betwixt  the  lake  itself,  and  the  canal  of  communication 
from  the  Mile ;  that  the  former  was  the  work  of  nature, 
the  latter  of  art.  This  canal,  a  most  stupendous  efiTon 
of  art,  is  still  entire ;  it  is  called  Bahr  Yousoph,  the  river 
of  Joseph,  according  to  Savary  forty  leagues  in  length. 
There  were  two  other  canals  with  sluices  at  their 
mouths,  from  the  lake  to  the  river;  which  were  alter- 
nately shut  and  opened  when  the  Nile  increased  or 
decreased.  This  work  united  every  advantage,  and 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  a  low  inundation,  by  retain- 
ing water  which  would  uselessly  have  been  expended 
in  the  sea.  It  was  still  more  beneficial  when  the  in- 
crease of  the  Nile  was  too  great,  try  receiving  that  super- 
fluity which  would  have  prevented  seed-time. 

Were  the  canal  of  Josepji  cleansed,  Uie  ancient  moimds 
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•tUI  moTB  eztrMHioaiy ;  the  ardUttfennoe  of 

thw  is  three  thouMnd  six  hundred  stadia  or 

■izty  scheDi,  which  is  the  length  of  Egypt 

about  th«  ooast    This  lake  stretches  itself 

£ram  north  to  south,  and  in  its-deepest  parts  is 

two  hundred  cnbits;  it  is  entirely  the  prodoce 

of  hnman  industry,  which  indeed  the  work 

Itself  testifies,  for  in  its  centra  may  be  seen 

two  pyramids,  each  of  which  is  two  hundred 

cubits  above  and  as  many  beneath  the  water ; 

apoB  the  summit  of  each  is  a  colossal  statue 

of  marble,  in  a  sitting  attitude.    The  precise 

altitude  of  these  pyramids  is  consequently  four 

Jiundred  cubits ;  these  four  hundred  cubits,  or 

one  hundred  orgyis,  are  adapted  to  a  stadium 

of  six  hundred  feet ;  an  orgyia  is  six  feet,  or 

four  cubits,  for  a  foot  is  four  palms,  and  a 

cubit  six. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  not  supplied  by 
springs;  the  ground  which  it  occupies  is  of  itself 
remwkably  dry,  but  it  communicates  by  a  secret 
channel  with  the  Nile ;  for  six  months  the  lake 
empties  itself  into  the  Nile,  and  the  remaining 
six  the  Nile  supplies  the  lake.  During  the  six 
months  in  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  ebb, 
the  fishery*  which  is  here  carried  on  furnishes 
the  royal  treasury  with  a  talent  of  ailvei^' every 
day ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Nile  begins  to  pour  its 
waters  into  the  lake,  it  produces  no  more  than 
twenty  mime. 

CL.  Of  this  lake  the  inhabitants  affirm, 
that  it  has  a  subteiraneous  passage  inclining 
inland  towards  the  west  of  the  mountains  aboye 
Memphis,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Libyan  sands.  I  was  anxious  to  know  what 
became  of  the  earth,^  which  must  somewhere 

repftired ;  and  the  ilnices  restored,  this  lake  might  again 
•erve  the  same  pnrpoies.— The  pyramids  described  by 
Herodotus  no  longer  subsist,  neither  are  they  mentioned 
liyStrabo. 

When  it  is  considered  thai  this  was  the  work  of  an 
Individual,  and  that  its  object  was  the  advantage  and 
eomf  JTt  of  a  numerous  people,  it  must  be  agreed,  with 
M.  Savary,  thai  Masrls,  who  constnicted  it,  performed  a 
far  more  glorious  work  than  either  the  pyramids  or  the 
Ubyrinlh.— 2*. 

2  7^./!fAery.]-^Diodoru8  Siculus  informs  us,  that  in 
this  lake  were  found  twenty-two  different  sons  of  fish, 
and  that  so  great  a  quantity  were  caught,  that  the  im- 
mense number  of  hands  perpetually  employed  in  saltr 
ing  them  were  hardly  equal  to  the  work.— 7*. 

3  Talsni  cf  n/ver.]— The  silver  which  the  fishery  of 
*  this  lake  produced  was  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 

with  clothes  and  perfumes.— X^irdKr. 

4  What  became  of  the  «ar/A.>- Herodotus,  when  he 
viewed  this  lake,  might  well  be  surprised  at  the  account 
tbej  gave  him,  that  it  was  made  by  art;  and  had  reason 
to  aik  them  what  they  did  with  the  earth  they  dug  out. 
But  be  seems  to  have  too  much  credulity  in  being  salls- 
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hsTe  neeesauUy  been  heaped  up  in  digging 
this  lake :  as  my  search  after  it  was  fruitless, 
I  made  inquiries  conoeming  it  of  those  who 
lived  nearer  the  lake.  I  was  the  more  willing  to 
belieTO  them,  when  they  tokl  me  where  it  was 
carried,  as  I  had  before  heard  of  a  similar  ex- 
pedient used  at  Nineveh,  an  Assyrian  city. 
Some  robbersi,  who  were  solicitous  to  get  po^ 
session  of  the  immense  treasures  of  Sardana- 
palus,  king  of  Nineveh,  which  were  deposited 
in  subterraneous  apartments,  began  from  the 
place  where  they  lived  to  dig  under  ground, 
in  a  direction  towards  them.  Having  taken 
the  most  accurate  measurement,  they  continued 
their  mine  to  the  palace  of  the  king ;  as  nigfat 
approached  they  regularly  emptied  the  earth 
into  the  Tigris,  which  flows  near  Nineveh,  and 
at  length  accomplished  their  purpoee.  A  plan 
entirely  similar  was  executed  in  Egypt,  except 
that  the  work  was  here  carried  on  not  by  night 
but  by  day;  the  Egyptians  threw  the  earth 
into  the  Nile,  as  they  dug  it  from  the  trench; 
thus  it  was  regularly  dispersed,  and  this,  as 
they  told  me,  was  the  process  of  the  lake's 
formation. 

GLI.  These  twelve  kings  were  eminent  for 
the  justice  of  their  administration.  Upon  a 
certain  occasion  they  were  offering  sacrifice  in 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  on  the  last  day  ol 
the  festival  were  about  to  make  the  accustomed 
libation;^  for  this  purpose  the  chief  priest 
handed  to  them  the  golden  cups  used  on  these 
solemnities,  but  he  mistook  the  number,  and 
instead  of  twelve  gave  only  eleven.  Psammiti* 
chus,'  who  was  the  last  of  them,  not  having  a 

fied  when  they  told  him  that  they  carried  the  earth  to 
the  Nile,  and  so  it  was  washed  away  by  the  river;  for  it 
was  very  extraordinary  to  carry  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
earth  above  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  lake, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  from  the  fimher  parts,  even  though 
they  might  contrive  water-carriage  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way.  This  I  should  imagine  a  lihing  beyond  belief, 
even  if  the  lake  were  no  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  that 
is.  it  may  be  filly  miles  long  and  ten  broad.— Pocodi^. 

6  7b  make  the  aectietomed  tibation.J—AB  the  kings 
¥mre  also  priests,  they  did  not  before  the  time  of  Psam- 
miiichtts  drink  wine ;  and  if  sometimes  they  made  lit>a- 
tlons  to  the  gods  with  this  liquor,  it  was  not  that  they 
believed  it  agreeable  to  them,  but  that  they  considered  it 
as  the  blood  of  the  gods  who  had  formerly  fought  aeainst 
them :  they  thought  that  their  bodies,  incorporated  with 
the  earth,  had  produced  the  vine.->-P/w^are/^  de  bide  ^ 
Oairide. 

6  Pa€anmitichu9.y—hk  the  eight«nd4wentieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  twelve  confederated  kings  of 
Egypt,  after  they  had  jointly  reigned  there  fifteen  years, 
falling  out  among  themselves,  expelled  Fsammhichus, 
one  of  their  number,  out  of  his  share  which  he  had 
hitherto  had  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, and  drove  him  into  banishment;  whereupon  fiying 
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cup  took  off  his  helmet,'  which  happened  to  be 
of  brass,  and  from  this  poured  his  libation. 
The  other  princes  wore  hehnets  in  common, 
and  had  them  on  the  present  occasion,  so  that 
the  circttmstance  of  this  one  king  having  and 
using  his  was  accidental  and  innocent  Ob- 
■erring,  howerer,  this  action  of  Psammitichus, 
they  remembered  the  prediction  of  the  oracle, 
"  that  he  among  them  who  should  pour  a  liba- 
tion from  a  brazen  Teasel,  should  be  sole 
monarch  of  Egypt."  They  minutely  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  being  satisfied  that  this 
action  of  Psammitichus  was  entirely  the  effect 
of  accident,  they  could  not  think  him  worthy  of 
death ;  they  nevertheless  deprived  him  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  power,  and  confined 
htm  to  the  marshy  parts  of  the  country,  for- 
bidding him  to  leave  this  situation,  or  to  com- 
municate with  the  rest  of  Egypt. 

CLII.  This  Psammitichus  had  formerly  fled 
to  Syria,  from  Sabacus  the  Ethiopian,  who 
had  killed  his  father  Necos ;  when  the  Ethio- 
pian, terrified  by  the  vision,  had  abandoned  his 
dominions,  those  Egyptians  who  lived  near 
Sais  had  solicited  Psammitichus  to  return. 
He  was  now  a  second  time  driven  into  exile 
amongst  the  fens,  by  the  eleven  kings,  from 
this  circumstance  of  the  brazen  helmet.  He 
felt  the  strongest  resentment  for  the  injury, 
and  determined  to  avenge  himself  on  his  perse- 
cutors :  he  sent  therefore  to  the  oracle  of  La- 
tona,  at  Butos,^  which  has  among  the  Egyp- 


Into  the  fens  near  the  eea  he  Uy  hid  there,  till  having 
gotten  together,  out  of  the  Arabian  free-booters  and  the 
pirates  of  Caria  and  Ionia,  such  a  number  of  aoldiers  as 
with  the  Egyptians  of  hie  party  made  a  considerable 
army,  he  marched  with  it  against  the  other  eleven ;  and 
having  overthrown  them  in  battle,  slew  several  of  them, 
and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  land,  and  thereon  seizing 
the  whole  kingdom  Ui  himself  reigned  over  it  in  great 
prosperity  fifty*aDd*four  yea.n.—Prideaux. 

1  Hi*  helfMi,'}—li  is  certain  that  the  ancients  made 
use  of  their  helmets  on  various  occasions ;  whenever 
any  thing  was  to  be  decided  by  lots,  the  lots  were  cast 
into  a  helmet;  and  as  they  appear  very  obvious  for  snch 
a  purpose,  aa  many  instances  in  ancient  writers  occur 
of  soldiers  drinking  out  of  them,  as  we  may  now  do 
occasionally  out  of  our  hats.— 7*. 

2  Laiona,  at  Butoe.^—ThiB  goddess,  one  of  the  eight 
most  ancient  divinities  of  the  country,  was  called  Buto, 
and  particularly  honoured  in  the  city  of  that  name ;  she 
had  been  the  nurse  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Orus  and  Bubastls,  whom  she  had  preserved  from  the 
(tary  of  Typhon ;  the  mole  was  sacred  to  her.  Antoninus 
Liberalls  says,  that  she  assumed  the  furm  of  this  little 
animal  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  Typhon.  Pluurch  says, 
that  the  Egyptians  rendered  divine  honours  to  the  mole 
on  account  of  its  blindness;  darkness,  according  to 
them,  being  more  ancient  than  light.  M.  Larcher  adds 
as  a  remark  upon  the  observations  of  Plutarch,  what 


tians  the  highest  character  for  veracity.  He 
informed  that  the  eea  should  avenge  his  ca 
by  producing  brazen  figures  of  men.    He 
little  inclined  to  believe  that  soch  a  cireiiiD- 
stance  could  ever  occur ;  but  some  time  aAer* 
wards,  a  body  of  lonians  and  Cariana,*  irhe 
had  been  engaged  in  a  voyage  of  plunder,  wrere 
compelled  by'  distress  to  touch  at  Egypt :  tfiej* 
landed  in  brazen  armour.    Some  Egyptiaiie 
hastened    to    inform    Peammitichua    in    him 
marshes  of  this  incident ;  and  as  the  messengier 
had  never  before  seen  persons  so  armed,  he 
said,  that  some  brazen  men  had  arisen  from 
the  sea,  and  were  plundering  the   country. 
He  instantly  conceived  this  to  be  the  aocmn- 
plishment  of  the  oracle's  prediction,  and  enters 
ed  into  alliance  with  the  strangers,  engaging^ 
them  by  splendid  promises  to  assist  him;  witk 
them  and  his  Egyptian  adherentahe  vanquished 
the  eleven  kings. 

CLIII.  After  he  thus  became  sole  sovereigii 
of  Egypt,  he  built  at  Memphis  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  is  towards  the 
south :  opposite  to  this  he  erected  an  edifice 
for  Apis,  in  which  he  is  kept  when  publicly 
exhibited  ;  it  is  supported  by  colossal  figures 
twelve  cubits  high,  which  serve  as  columns  ; 
the  whole  of  the  building  is  richly  decorated 
with  sculpture.  Apis  in  the  language  of 
Greece,  is  Epaphus. 

GLIV.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance 
he  had  received,  Psammitichus  conferred  on 
the  lonians  and  Carians  certain  lands,  which 
were  termed  the  camp,  immediately  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  separated  by  the  Nile ;  he 
fulfilled  also  his  other  engagements  with  them, 
and  intrusted  to  their  care  some  Egyptian 
children,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, from  whom  come  those  who  in  Egypt 
act  as  interpreters.  This  district,  which  is 
near  the  sea,  somewhat  below  Bubastis,  at  the 
Pelosian  mouth»f  the  Nile,  was  inhabited  by 

indeed  the  researches  of  natural  historians  have  made 
manifest,  that  the  mole  is  not  blind,  Lut  has  eyes,  though 
very  minute. 

3  loniatu  and  Ceunans.l—^^  Prideaux's  note  in  the 
preceding  chapter.— 7*. 

Psammitichus  destroyed  Tomenthes  king  of  Egypt. 
Ttie  god  Ammon  had  cautioned  Tememhes,  who  con- ' 
suited  him,  to  beware  of  cocks.  Psammitichus  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  Fignes  the  Carian,  learned 
from  him  that  the  Carians  were  the  first  who  wore  crests 
upon  their  helmets;  he  instantly  comprehended  the 
meanins:  of  the  oracle,  and  engaged  the  assistance  of  a 
large  body  of  Carians :  these  he  led  towards  Memphis, 
and  fixed  his  camp  near  the  temple  of  le^is :  here  he 
engaged  and  conquered  his  adversary.— Po/ycmus. 
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the  lonittis  and  CariaiiB  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  a  aucceeding  period  Amasis,  to 
mTmil  faiiDaelf  of  their  aaaistaDce  against  the 
£gyptiaDe,  remoTed  them  to  Memphis.  Since 
the  time  of  their  first  settlement  in  Egypt, 
they  hare  preserved  a  constant  communication 
with  Greece,  so  that  vre  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  afSursfirom  the  reign  of  Psam- 
miticfaaa.  They  were  the  first  foreigners  whom 
the  Bgyptians  received  among  them ;  within  my 
lemeQibrance,  in  the  places  which  they  former- 
ly ooeupied,  the  docks  for  their  ships,  and  ves- 
tiges of  their  bnildings,  might  be  seen. 

CLY.  Of  the  Egyptian  oracle  I  have  spoken 
afaeady,  but  it  so  well  deserves  attention,  that 
I  ahall  expatiate  still  fiuther  on  the  sabject.  It 
la  sacred  to  Latona,  and,  as  I  have  before  said, 
in  e  large  city  called  Butos,  at  the  Sebennitic 
month  of  the  Nile,  as  approached  from  the  sea. 
In  this  city  stands  a  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Diana ;  that  of  Latona,  whence  the  oracular 
commanications  are  made,  is  very  magnificent, 
having  porticos  forty  cubits  high.  What  most 
excited  my  admiration,  was  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess;^  it  was  of  one  solid  stone,^  having 
equal  aides ;  the  length  of  each  was  forty  cu- 
bits ;  the  roof  was  of  another  solid  stone,  no  less 
than  four  cubits  in  thickness. 

4  Shrine  cf  the  ^odEdecs.]— This  enormoiui  rock,  two 
kmdred  and  forty  feet  in  circumference,  was  brought 
from  a  quarry  in  the  isle  of  Fhilo),  near  the  cataracts, 
on  rafts,  fi)r  the  space  of  two  hundred  leagues,  to  its  des- 
tined place,  and  wiiliout  coxitradiclion  was  th«  heaviest 
weighl  ever  moTed  by  human  power.  Blany  thousand 
workmen,  according  to  history,  were  three  years  em- 
ployed in  taking  it  to  its  place  of  destination.— £bvary. 

5  One  eoUd  fiton«.]— About  this  isle  (Elephantine) 
there  are  several  smaller  islands,  as  two  to  the  west,  and 
four  to  the  south,  which  are  high  above  the  water,  and 
also  several  large  rocks  of  red  granite.  Two  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  worked  as  quarries,  as  well  as  the 
sooih  end  of  Elephantine.  Out  of  one  of  these  islands 
prab^ly  that  entire  room  was  cot  of  one  stone,  that  was 
carried  to  Sais,  taking,  it  may  be,  the  advantage  of  the 
situation  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  have  only  the  labour  of 
separating  the  bottom  of  it  from  the  quarry,  and  having 
first  probably  hollowed  the  stone  into  a  room  of  the 
dimensions  described  when  I  spoke  of  Sais«— Poeocfte. 

The  grand  and  sublime  ideas  which  the  ancients  en- 
tertained on  subjects  of  architectiire,  and  other  monu- 
mems  of  art,  almost  exceed  our  powers  of  description. 
This  before  us  is  a  most  extraordinary  eflbrt  of  human 
Indufltiy  and  power ;  bat  it  appears  minuts  and  trifling, 
compared  with  an  undertaking  of  a  man  named  Stesi- 
craies,pfuposed  to  Alexander,  and  recorded  by  Pluurch. 
He  ofibred  to  convert  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  that 
prince.  This  would  have  been  in  circumference  no 
less  ilian  one  hundred  end  twenty  miles,  in  hei^t,  ten. 
The  left  arm  of  Alexander  was  to  be  the  base  of  a  city, 
capable  of  containing  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
rigla  arm  was  to  hold  an  am,  from  which  a  river  was 
to  Vttfkj  itself  into  the  ssa.~7. 


CLVI.  Of  all  the  things  which  here  excite 
attention,  this  shrine  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  to  be  admired.  Next  to  this  is  the  island 
of  Cbemmis,  which  is  near  the  temple  of  Lato- 
na, and  stands  in  a  deep  and  spacious  lake,  the 
Egyptians  affirm  it  to  be  a  floating  island ;'  I 
did  not  witness  the  fact,  and  was  astonished  to 
hear  that  such  a  thing  existed.  In  this  island 
is  a  large  edifice  sacred  to  Apollo,  having  three 
altars,  and  surrounded  by  palms,  the  natural 
produce  of  the  soil.  There  are  also  great  v^* 
rieties  of  other  planta,  some  of  which  produce 
fruit,  others  are  barren.  The  circumstance  of 
this  island's  floating  the  Egyptians  thus  explain: 
it  was  once  fixed  and  immoveable,  when  Lato- 
na, who  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
eight  primary  divinities,  dwelt  at  Butos.  Hav- 
ing received  Apollo  in  trust  from  Isis,  she 
consecrated  and  preserved  him  in  this  island, 
which,  according  to  their  account,  now  floats. 
This  happened  when  Typhon,  earnestly  en- 
deavouring to  discover  the  son  of  Osiris,  came 
hither.  Their  tradition  says,  that  Apollo  and 
Diana  were  the  oflspring  of  Bacchus  and  Isis, 
and  that  Latona  was  their  nurse  and  preserver. 
Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Diana,  the  Egyptians  r^ 
spectively  call  Isis,  Orus,  and  BubasUs.  From 
this  alone,  .£schylus,^  son  of  Euphorion,  took 
his  account,  the  first  poet  who  repreaented  Di- 
ana as  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  and  referred  to 
this  the  circumstance  of  the  island*s  floating. 

CLYII.  Psammitichus  reigned  in  Egypt 
fifty-four  years,  twenty-nine  of  which  he  con- 
sumed in  the  siege  of  a  great  city  of  Syria, 
which  he  afterwards  took ;  the  name  of  this 
place  was  Azotua.'  I  know  not  that  any  town 
ever  sustained  so  long  and  obstinate  a  siege. 

6  fHoatmg  Mtond.]— I  am  ignorant  whether  Chemmis 
has  ever  been  a  floating  island.  The  Greeks  pretend 
that  Delos  floated.  I  am  persuaded  they  only  invented 
that  fiible  from  the  recital  of  Egyptians  settled  amongst 
them ;  and  thai  they  attributed  to  Delos,  the  birth-place 
of  ApoUo,  what  the  Egyptians  related  of  Chemmis,  the 
place  of  retreat  to  their  Apollo.  A  rock  two  thousand 
toises  long  could  not  float  upon  the  waves ;  but  the 
Greeks,  who  dearly  loved  the  marvellous,  did  not  ex> 
amino  things  so  cloael j.—Larcher. 

7  JSRcAy/tM.]— This  was  doubtless  in  some  piece  not 
come  down  to  us.  Pausanias  says  also,  that  iEschylus, 
son  of  Euphorion,  was  the  first  who  communicated  to 
the  Greeks  the  Egyptian  history;  that  Diana  was  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  and  not  of  Latona.— XarcAer. 

The  same  remark  is  made  hy  Valcnaer,  in  Wessel- 
ing's  ediUon  of  Herodotus.  But  all  are  united  in  tho 
opinion,  that  Fkusanias  made  his  remark  from  this  pas> 
sage  of  HerodotuB.-r-T*. 

8  Axotue-^—The  modem  name  of  this  place  is  Ezdond, 
of  which  Yolney  remarks,  tliat  it  is  now  famous  only  for 
hs  scorpions.    It  was  one  of  the  five  satrapies  of  the 
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CLYIII.  Psammitichus  had  •  son,  whose 
name  was  Necos,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded 
in  his  authority.  This  prince  first  commenced 
that  canaP  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  which 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  afterwards  continued. 
The  length  of  this  canal  is  equal  to  a  four  days' 
voyage,  and  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  two 
triremes  abreast  The  water  enters  it  from 
the  Nile,  a  little  above  the  city  Bubastis :  it 
terminated  in  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  Patn- 
mos,  an  Arabian  town.  They  began  to  sink 
this  canal  in  that  part  of  Egypt  which  is  near- 
est Arabia.  Contiguous  to  it  is  a  mountain 
which  stretches  towards  Memphis,  and  contains 
quarries  of  stone.  Commencing  at  the  foot  of 
thb,  it  extends  from  west  to  east,  through  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  and  where  a  moun- 
tain opens  to  the  south,  is  discharged  into  the 
Arabian  gulf.  From  the  northern  to  the  south- 
ern, or  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
shortest  passage  is  over  Mount  Casius,  which 
divides  Egypt  from  Syria,  from  whence  to  the 
Arabian  gulf  is  a  thousand  stadia.  The  way 
by  the  canal  on  account  of  the  different  circum- 
flezions,  is  considerably  longer.    In  the  prose- 


I^iliftlnes,  who  kept  here  the  idol  of  their  god  Dngon. 
Itfl  Scriptural  naino  was  Ashdod.  When  the  Philistines 
took  the  ark  from  the  Jews,  they  placed  it  in  the  temple 
of  DagoD,  at  Ashdod.    See  1  Samuel,  chap.  v.  2, 3. 

<*  When  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God,  they 
brought  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  and  set  it  by  Dagon. 

*'  And  when  they  of  Ashdod  arose  early  on  the  mor- 
row, behold,  Dagon  was  (alien  upon  his  &ce  to  the  earth 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  • 

This  place  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  Philip, 
having  baptized  the  eunuch  of  Candace,  was  caught 
away  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  found  at  Azotus. 
There  is  still  in  this  place  an  old  structure,  with  fine 
marble  pillars,  which  the  inhabitants  say  was  the  house 
which  Samson  pulled  down.— 7! 

1  Tfiat  rovia/.]— The  account  given  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  is  this:— The  canal  reaching  from  the  Felusian 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  was  made  by  hands.  Necos,  the  son  of  Psammiti- 
chus, was  the  first  thalaUempied  it,  and  after  him  Darius 
the  Persian  carried  on  the  work  something  farther,  but 
left  it  at  length  unfinished ;  for  he  was  informed  by  some, 
that  in  thus  digging  through  the  isthmus  he  would  cause 
Egypt  to  tw  deluged,  for  they  showed  him  that  the  Red 
Sea  was  higher  than  the  land  of  EgypL  Aflerwards 
Ptolemy  Second  finished  the  canal,  and  in  the  most  pro- 
per place  contrived  a  sluice  for  confining  the  water, 
which  was  opened  when  they  wanted  to  sail  through, 
and  was  immediately  closed  again,  the  use  of  it  answer- 
ing extremely  well  the  design.  The  river  flowing 
through  this  canal  is  called  the  Ptolemaean,  from  the 
name  of  its  author.  Where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea  it  has  a  city  named  Arsinoe.  Of  this  canal  Norden 
remarks,  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  smallest 
trace,  either  in  the  town  of  Kieni,  or  the  adjacent  parts. 
Indeed  I  am  myself  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
DO  such  Junction  ever  took  place. 


cution  of  this  work,  under  Necos,  no  learn  fliao 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians 
perished.  He  at  length  desisted  from  his  un* 
tertaking,  being  admonished  by  an  orade,  thmt 
all  his  labour  would  turn  to  the  adTantage  of  m 
barbarian ;  and  it  is  to  be  obserred,  that  tlie 
Egyptians  term  all  barbarians  who  speak  a  laui* 
guage  different  from  their  own. 

CLIX.  As  soon  as  Necos  discontinued  Inm 
labours  with  respect  to  the  canal,  he  turned  aO 
his  thoughts  to  military  enterprixes.    He  fmiit 
Tessels  of  war,  both  on  the  Northeni  Ocean* 
and  in  that  part  of  the  Arabian  gtUf  which  im 
near  the  Red  Sea.    Vestiges  of  his  nsYal  ud- 
dertakings  are  still  to  be  seen.    His  fleets  were 
occasionally  employed,  but  he  also  by  land  con- 
quered the  Syrian^'  in  an  engagement  near  tha 
town  of  Magdolum,'  and  after  his  victoiy  ob- 
tained possession  of  Cadytis,'  a  Syrian  city. 
The  vest  which  he  wore  when  he  got  this  tio- 
tory  he  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  sent  to  the 
Milesian  Branchide.    After  a  reign  of  seven- 
teen years,  he  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Psammis. 

CLX.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  soma 
ambassadors  arrived  in  Egypt  from  the  Eleans. 
This  people  boasted  that  the'  establishment  of 
the  Olympic  games  possessed  eveiy  excellenoe, 
and  was  not  surpassed  even  by  the  Egyptians, 
though  the  wisest  of  mankind.  On  their  arri- 
val, they  explained  the  motives  of  their  jour- 
ney ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  prince  called 
a  meeting  of  the  wisest  of  his  subjects :  at  this 
assembly  the  Eleans  described  the  particular 
regulations  they  had  established ;  and  desired 
to  know  if  the  Egyptians  could  recommend  any 
improvement.  After  some  deliberation,  the 
Egyptians  inquired  whether  their  fellow  citi- 
zens were  permitted  to  contend  at  these  games. 
They  were  informed  in  reply,  that  all  the 
Greeks  without  distinction  were  suffered  to 
contend.  The  Egyptians  observed  that  this 
must  of  course  lead  to  injustice,  for  it  was 
impossible  not  to  favour  their  fel1ow>citizena 

2 Mttgdolum.']—'Ih%  baule  here  mentioned  waA  against 
Josias,  king  of  Judah.  It  did  not  take  place  at  Magdo- 
lum,  a  place  in  Lower  l^ypt,  bat  at  Magiddo.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  names  deceived  Herodotns.— XorcAer 

3  Cadiftia.2—Th§  city  of  Cadytls  could  be  no  other  than 
Jenisalero.  Herodotus  afterwards  describes  this  to  be  a 
mountainous  city  in  Falettine,  of  the  bigness  of  Sardis. 
There  could  be  no  other  equal  to  Sardis,  but  Jerusalem. 
It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  that  after  this  battle  Necos 
did  take  Jerusalem,  for  he  was  there  when  he  made 
Jehciakim  king.— S!ee  Prubcmx,  Coti$uet.  i.  66—7. 

D'Anville  also  considers  Cadytis  as  Jarusalem,  thoq^b 
some  authors  dissent 
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xa  preference  to  itnngen.  If,  therefore,  the 
objec^t  of  their  voyage  to  Egypt  wee  to  reoder 
their  regolatione  perfect,  they  should  eufler  on- 
ly atraiigeis  to  contend  in  their  gunee,  and  paz^ 
ticolarly  exclude  the  Eleans. 

CLXL  P'sammie  reigned  but  aix  yeara;  he 
znaudA  an  expedition  to  Ethiopia,  and  died  soon 
efterwrnrde.      He  was  auoceeded   hy  hie  son 
Apriea,^  who,  next  to  hie  grandfather  Paam- 
nitichua,  wae  fortunate'  beyond  all  his  pred^ 
oeaeoTs,   and  reigned  five-and-twenty  yean.* 
He  made  war  upon  Sidon,  and  engaged  the 
king  of  Tyre  in  battle  by  sea.    I  ahall  briefly 
mention  in  this  place  the  calamitiee  which  af- 
terwards befell  him ;  but  I  shall  discuss  them 
more  fully  ^  when  I  treat  of  the  Libyan  affiuis. 
Apries  having  sent  an  army  against  the  Cyren- 
eaos,  received  a  severe  shock.    This  misfortune 
the  Egyptians  ascribed  to  his  own  want  of  con- 
duct: and  imagining  themselvee  nuffked  out 
for  destruction,  revolted  from  his  authority. 
They  supposed  his  views  were,  by  destroying 
them,  to  secure  his  tjrranny  over  the  rest  of  their 
country.   The  friends,  therefore,  of  such  as  had 
been  alain,  with  those  who  retnmed  in  safety, 
openly  rebelled. 

CLXII.  On  discovery  of  this,  Apries  sent 
Amasis  to  soothe  the  malcontents.  Whilst 
this  officer  was  persuading  them  to  desist  firom 
their  purpose,  an  Egyptian  standing  behind  him 
placed  an  helmet  on  his  head,'  saying  that  by 
this  act  he  had  made  him  king.  The  sequel 
proved  that  Amasis  was  not  averse'  to  the 
deed ;  for  ss  soon  ss  the  rebels  had  declared 
him  king,  he  prepared  to  march  against  Apries ; 

4  Jpriet.^—ThiB  is  the  same  who  In  Serliniire  Is  called 
Fharaoh  Hophra.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Esekiel 
wafl  carried  to  Jerasalem,  and  shown  the  diflbrent  kinds 
of  idolatry  then  practised  liy  the  Jews,  which  makes  np 
the  subject  of  the  8ih,  9ih,  lOih,  and  lllh  chapters  of  his 
prophecies.— §ee  PridecnuD. 

5  Tr«/tfrft0iato.]— Herodotus  in  this  place  seemingly 
coBlnidicts  himself:  how  could  he  be  termed  most  for- 
lonale,  who  was  dethroned  and  strangled  bgr  his  subjects) 
He  probably,  as  M.  Larcher  also  observes,  means  to  be 
understood  of  the  time  preceding  the  revolt.->71 

6  THve^mdrttDenty  year«.3— Diodorus  Siculus  says  he 
reigned  twenty-two  years ;  Syncellus,  nineteen. 

7  Di9cus9  them  more/uttjf.2—Th\M  refers  to  book  the 
fourth,  chap.  clix.  of  our  author ;  but  Herodotus  prober 
biy  forgot  the  engagement  here  made,  for  no  particulars 
of  the  misfortunes  of  Apries  are  there  mentioned.— 3*. 

8  Helmet  on  Ma  Aeod]— The  helmet  in  Egypt  was  the 
diitinction  of  royalty. 

9  Waa  not  oijerse.}— Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that 
Amasis,  so  &r  from  making  any  great  eflR>rt  to  bring 
bacic  those  who  had  abandoned  Apries  according  to  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  his  master,encouraged  them 
10  persist  in  their  rebellion,  and  joined  himself  to  thsai. 


on  intelligence  of  this  event,  the  king  sent  Pa- 
tarbemis,  one  of  the  meet  faithful  of  those  who 
yet  adhered  to  him,  with  directions  to  bring 
Amasis  alive  to  his  presence.  Arriving  where 
he  was,  he  called  to  Amasis.  Amasis  was  on 
horseback,  and  lifting  up  his  leg,  he  broke 
wind,  and  bade  him  carry  that  to  his  master. 
Patarbemis  pennsted  in  desiring  him  to  obey 
the  king;  this,  Amasis  replied,  he  had  long 
detefmined  to  do,  that  Apries  should  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  him,  for  he  would  soon 
be  with  him,  and  bring  others  also.  Of  the 
purport  of  this  answer  Patarbemis  was  well 
aware ;  taking,  therefore,  particular  notice  of 
the  hostile  preparations  of  the  rebeb,  he  re- 
turned, intending  instantly  to  inform  the  king 
of  his  danger.  Apries,  when  he  saw  him, 
without  hearing  him  speak,  as  he  did  not  bring 
Amasis,  ordsred  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off. 
The  Egyptians  of  his  party,  incensed  at  this 
treatment  of  a  man  much  and  deservedly  re« 
spected,  immediately  went  over  to  Amasis. 

CLXin.  Apries  on  this  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  Ionian  and  Garian  auxiliaries,  who 
were  with  him  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  marched  against  the  Egyptians. 
Departing  from  Sais,  where  he  had  a  magnifi- 
cent palace,  he  proceeded  against  his  subjects; 
Amasis  also  prepared  to  meet  his  master  and 
the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  two  armies  met 
at  Momemphii,  and  made  ready  for  battle. 

GLXIY.  The  Egyptians  are  divided  inte 
seven  classes.*^  These  are  the  priests,  the  mi- 
litary, the  herdsmen,  swin^erds,  tradesmen,  in- 
terpreters, and  pilots.  They  take  their  names 
from  their  professions.  Egypt  is  divided  into  pnv 
vinces,  and  the  soldiers,  from  those  which  they 
inhabit,  are  called  Galasiries  and  Hermotybies. 

CLXV.  The  Hermotybian  district  contains 
Busiris,  Sais,  Chemmis,  Papromis,  the  island 
of  Prosopis,  and  part  of  Natho ;  which  places, 
at  the  highest  celculation,  furnish  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  Hermotybians.  These,  avoi- 


10  Seiten  etoeset.}— I  have  remarked  on  this  subject, 
chap.  cxli.  from  Diodorus,  that  the  division  of  the  l^p- 
tians  was  in  tact  but  into  three  classes,  the  last  of  which 
was  subdivided  into  others. 

The  Indians  are  divided  into  four  principal  casts,  each 
of  which  is  again  subdivided.— Bramins,  the  military, 
labonrers,  and  artisans.— 7*. 

It  is  observable  of  the  Iberians,  that  they  were  divided 
i  nto  diflbrent  casts,  each  of  which  had  its  proper  function. 
The  rank  and  office  of  every  tribe  were  hereditary  and 
unchangeable.  This  rule  of  invariable  distinction  pre* 
vailed  no  where  else  except  in  India  and  In  £gypt~ 
Brjfont, 
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ding  all  mercantile  employmenta,  follow  the 
profeasion  of  anoa.' 

CLXVI.  The  Calafliriana  inhabit  Thebea, 
Babastia,  Apthis,  Tania,  Mendea,  Sebennia, 
Athribia,  Pharbsthia,  Thmuia,  Onuphia,  Any- 
aia^  and  Mycephoria,  which  ia  an  iaiand  oppo- 
aite  to  Babaatia.  In  their  moat  perfect  atate 
of  population,  theae  placea  fumiah  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thouaand  men.  Neither  muat  theae 
follow  mechanic  employmenta,  but  the  son  re- 
gularly aucceeda  the  faUier'  in  a  military  life. 

1  Prqfenion  tf  arma.']—'W\ih.  the  following  remark  of 
M.  Larcher,  ihe  heart  of  every  EnglishmaD  muft  be  ia 
unison.  To  hear  a  native  of  Franco  avow  an  abhor- 
rence of  despotiBcn,  and  a  warm  attachment  to  liberty, 
haa,  till  within  a  late  period,  been  a  moit  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. On  the  subject  of  standing  armies,  nothing, 
perhaps,  has  been  written  with  greater  energy  and 
eflbct  than  by  Mr.  Moyle. 

**  Every  country,"  says  M.  Larcher, "  which  encour- 
ages a  standing  army  of  foreigners,  and  where  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  is  the  road  to  the  highest  honours,  is 
either  enslaved,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  Foreign 
aoldiers  in  arms,  are  never  so  much  the  defenders  of  the 
citizens,  as  the  attendants  of  the  despot.  Patriotism, 
that  passion  of  elevated  souls,  which  prompts  us  to  no- 
ble actions,  weakens  and  expires.  The  interest  which 
forms  an  union  betwixt  the  prince  and  his  subjects, 
ceases  lo  be  the  same,  and  the  real  defence  of  the  state 
can  no  longer  be  vigorous.  Of  this  Egypt  is  a  proof:  its 
despots,  not  satisfied  with  the  national  troops,  always 
ready  for  service,  had  recourse  to  foreign  mercenaries. 
They  were  depressed,  and  passed  with  little  difficulty 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  aAerwards  under 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the 
Turks.  The  tyrant  could  not  be  loved  by  his  slaves, 
and  without  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  prince  totters 
on  his  throne,  and  is  ready  to  fall  when  ho  thinks  his 
situation  the  most  secure." 

** Amongst  men,"  says  JEschines,  ''there  are  three 
sorts  of  governments,  monarchic,  oligarchic,  and  repub- 
lican. Monarchies  and  oligarchies  are  governed  by  the 
caprice  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  afbirs, 
repuldics  by  established  laws.  Know  then,  C%  Athe- 
nians! that  a  free  people  preserve  their  lilwrty  and 
lives  by  the  laws,  monarchies  and  oligarchies  by  ty- 
ranny and  a  standing  army." 

To  the  above  I  cannot  resist  the  Inclination  I  have  to 
add  from  Mr.  Moyle  the  underwritten. 

"The  Israelites,  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Achaians, 
Lacedamonians,  Thebans,  Samnites,  and  Romans,  none 
of  them,  when  they  kept  their  liberty,  were  ever  known 
to  maintain  any  soldier  in  constant  pay  within  their 
cities,  or  ever  suffered  any  of  their  subjects  to  make 
war  their  profession,  well  knowing  that  the  sword  and 
sovereignty  always  march  hand  in  hand."-— 7*. 

2  Rtgularly  tuceeedB  the  father.^—Wt  know  very 
well,  that  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  police  or 
municipal  constitution  of  any  city  or  colony,  than  the 
forcing  of  a  particular  trade;  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  the  overpeopling  any  manu&cture,  or  multiplying 
the  traders  and  dealers  of  whatever  vocation,  beyond 
their  natural  proportion,  and  the  public  demand.  Now 
it  happened  of  old  in  Egypt,' the  mother  land  of  super- 
stition, that  the  sons  of  certain  artists  were  by  law 
obliged  always  to  follow  the  same  calling  with  their 
fiuher.— See  Lord  8ha^e»bury^§  MitcelkauouB  R^ 


CLXYII.  I  am  not  able  to  decide  whether 
the  Greeka  borrowed  thia  laat-mentioned  coa- 
tom  from  the  Egypttana,  for  I  have  also  seen  it 
obaenred  in  various  parte  of  Thrace,  Scythia, 
Persia,  and  Lydia.  It  aeema,  indeed,  to  be  an 
eatabliahed  prejudice,  even  among  nations  the 
leaat  refined,  to  consider  mechanica  and  their 
deecendanta  in  the  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  and 
to  eeteem  thoee  as  the  moat  nobie  who  were  of 
no  profeaaion,  annexing  the  highest  degrees  of 
honour  to  the  ezerciae  of  arma.  Thia  idea  pre- 
vails throughout  Greece,  but  more  particaiarfjr 
at  Lacedasmon ;  the  Gorinthiana,  however,  do 
not  hold  mechanica  in  diaeateem. 

CLXVIII.  The  aoldiera  tnd-the  priests  are 
the  only  ranka  in  Egypt  which  are  honourably 
diatinguished ;  these  each  of  them  receive  front 
the  public  a  portion  of  ground  of  twelve  acres, 
free  fi^m  all  tazea.    Each  acre  containa  a  hon* 
dred  Egyptian  cubits,  which  are  the  aame  as  so 
many  cubita  of  Samoa.     Beaidea  thia,  the  mili- 
tary enjoy  in  their  turn  other  advantagea :  one 
thousand  Calaairians  and  aa  many  Hermotj- 
biana  are  every  year  on  duty  aa  the  king's 
guarda :  whilat  on  thia  service,  in  addition  to 
their  aasignmenta  of  land,  each  man  haa  a  daily 
allowance  of  five  pounda  of  bread,  two  of  bee^ 
with  four  aruaterea  '  of  wine. 

CLXIX.  Apnea  with  hia  auziliaries,  and 
Amasia  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptians,  met  and 
fought  at  Momemphia.  The  mercenaries  dis- 
played groat  valour,  but,  being  much  inferior  in 
number,  were  ultimately  defeated.  Of  the  per- 
manence of  hia  authority  Apnea  ia  said  to  have 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion,  that  he  coi^ 
ceived  it  not  to  be  in  the  povrer  even  of  a  deity 
to  dethrone  him.  He  waa,  however,  conquered 
and  taken  prisoner ;  after  hia  captivity  he  was 
conducted  to  Saia,  to  what  vraa  formerly  hia 
own,  but  then  the  palace  of  Amasia.  He  was 
here  confined  for  some  time,  and  treated  by 
Amasis  with  much  kindness  and  attention.  Bot  • 
the  Egyptiana  aoon  began  to  reproach  him  for 

Before  the  invention  of  letters,  mankind  may  be  said 
to  have  been  perpetually  in  their  in&ncy,  as  the  arts  of 
one  age  or  country  generally  died  with  their  possessors. 
Whence  arose  the  policy  which  still  continues  in  lodes- 
tan,  of  obliging  the  son  to  practise  the  profession  of  his 
fiither.— See  notes  to  a  poem,  called  The  Lotea  ^  the 
PUmteyp.B6. 

The  resemblance  between  the  ancient  Egypiiens  and 
the  Hindoos  is  manifest  from  various  circumstances. 
See  Dr.  Robertson's  Disquisition  on  Indis,  Appendix  L 
on  the  four  orders  of  the  Hindoos. 

3  ulncsteres.]— Hesychhu  makes  the  word  m^vTT^f 
synonymous  with  ntrwKn  which  is  a  measure  somewhat 
less  than  a  pint.— 2*. 
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preaerting  a  penon  who  was  their  common 
eoemy,  and  he  was  induced  to  deliver  ap  Apries 
to  their  power.  They  strangled,^  and  after- 
awards  buried  him  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
which  stands  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  vestibule.  In  this  temple  the 
inhabitants  of  Sais  buried  all  the  princes  who 
were  of  their  province,  but  the  tomb  of  Amasis 
is  more  remote  from  the  building  than  that  of 
Apries  and  his  ancestors. 

CLXX.  In   the  srea   before  this   temple 
stands  a  large   marble   edifice,  magnificently 
adorned  with  obelisks,  in  the  shape  of  palm- 
trees,  with  various  other  omsments ;  in  this 
aie  two  doors,  forming  an  entrance  to  the  monu- 
iBent.     They  have  also  at  Sais  the  tomb  of  a 
certain  personage,  whom  I  do  not  think  myself 
permitted  to  specify.     It  is  behind  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  and  is  continued  the  whole  length 
of  the  wall  of  that  building.     Around  this  are 
many  large  obelisks,  near  which  is  a  lake,  whose 
banks  are  lined  with  stone;  it  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and,  as  I  should  think,  as  Isrge  as  that  of 
Delos,  which  is  called  Trochoeides. 

CLXXI.  Upon  this  lake  are  represented 
by  night  the  accidents  which  happened  to  him 
whom  I  dare  not  name;  the  Egyptians  call 
them  their  mysteries.'  Concerning  these,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  confess  myself  sufficiently 
informed,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  be  silent 
Of  the  ceremonies  also  in  honour  of  Ceres, 

4  They  atrangUdf  4"^.]— It  is  to  this  pdnce,  whom,  as 
I  hava  bef  tre  mentioned,  the  Scriptures  denote  by  the 
naune  of  Pharaoh  Uophra,  that  the  following  passages 
aUiide. 

**  The  land  of  Egypt  shall  he  desolate  and  waste,  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord :  because  he  hath 
said.  The  river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it. 

*'  Behold,  therefore,  I  am  against  thee,  and  against  thy 
rivers,  and  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  waste 
and  destilate."  Ezekiel  nxix.  9, 10. 

"  Thus  saiih  the  Lord,  I  will  give  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into 
the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life."  Jeremiah  xliv.  9. 

See  also  Jeremiah  xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  Ezekiel  xxix.  xxz. 
zxzi.  xxxii.  In  the  person  of  Apries  all  these  prophecies 
were  accomplished.  See  also  Pridtavasj  Contuct.  i. 
39— T". 

"Apryes  was  perswaded  that  neither  Ood  nor  the 
divell  coalde  have  joynted  his  nose  of  the  empyre."— 
Herodotus  his  second  booke^  entituUd  Euterpe. 

5  Their  myaieriee.^—How  very  sacred  the  ancients 
deemed  their  mysteries,  appears  from  the  fallowing  pas- 
sage of  Apt)llonius  Rhodius. 

To  SuDofbnee,  EledrA  ide,  fbey  itotr. 
Thai  Ihera  initiated  io  rigbli  dtvins 
flafe  mi^fat  tbej  nil  tha  mviKabla  farimti 
But*  moM,  pfewme  boI  of  ttiow  rites  to  tell  t 
Ftemwell,  drud  Mc,  dire  deities,  brawell  I 
Let  unt  mj  vene  Ibow  myneries  explain, 
To  nun*  is  imtitoiB^  to  revoai  profiuM. 


which  the  Greelw  call  Thesmophoris,'  I  may 
not  venture  to  speak,  further  than  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion  will  allow  me.  They  were 
brought  from  Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
and  by  them  revealed  to  the  Pelasgian  women. 
But  when  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peloponnese 
was  disturbed  by  the  Dorians,  and  the  ancient 
inhabitants  expelled,  these  rites  were  insensibly 
neglected  or  forgotten.  The  Arcadians,  who 
retained  their  origins!  habitations,  were  the  only 
people  who  preserved  them. 

CLXXII.  Such  being  the  fate  of  Apries, 
Amasis,  who  was  of  the  city  of  Siuph,  in  the 
district  of  Sais,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  Egyptians, 
remembering  his  plebeian^  origin,  held  him  in 
contempt ;  but  his  mild  conduct  and  political 
sagacity  afterwards  conciliated  their  affections. 
Among  other  valuables  which  he  poMessed, 
was  a  gold  vessel,  in  which  he  and  his  guests 

6  Tfusmophoria.']'^Theae  mysteries  were  celebrated 
at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  with  solemn  shows,  and  a 
great  pomp  of  machinery,  which  drew  a  mighty  con- 
course to  them  from  all  countries.  L.  Crassiis,  the  great 
orator,  happened  to  come  two  days  after  they  were 
oyer,  and  would  gladly  have  persuaded  the  magistrates 
to  renew  them ;  tiut  not  being  able  to  prevail,  left  the 
city  In  disgust.  This  shows  how  cautious  they  were  of 
making  them  too  cheap.  The  shows  are  supposed  to 
hava  represented  heaven,  hell,  elysiuro,  purgatory, 
and  all  that  related  to  the  future  state  of  the  dead : 
being  contrived  to  inculcate  more  sensibly,  and  exem- 
plify the  doctrines  delivered  to  the  initiated.  As  they 
were  a  proper  subject  for  poetry,  so  they  are  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets.  This  confirms  also  the 
probability  of  that  ingenious  comment  which  the  author 
of  the  Divine  Les;ation  has  given  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
JEneid,  where  Virgil,  as  he  observes,  in  describing  the 
descent  into  hell,  is  but  tracing  out  in  their  genuine 
order  the  several  scenes  of  the  Eleusinian  shows.— 
Middleton'a  Life  vf  Cieero. 

These  feasts  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ceres,  with 
respect  to  her  character  as  a  lawgiver : 

Ffima  Cem  luwo  glefaam  dimorit  antro ; 
Prima  dedit  brnffei,  alimeotaqtie  mftia  term ; 
FriniadeditlegiBa.  CatxiinBai  omnia  bmdm. 

^•vttoi,  according  to  Hesychius,  signifies  a  divine  law, 

The  men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  only 
women  of  superior  rank.  The  sacred  books  were  car- 
ried by  virgins.  According  to  Ovid,  they  continued  nine 
days,  during  which  time  the  women  had  no  connection 
with  their  husbands. 

Fetta  pia  Cereris  celebnbant  anaoa  aahm 

nia,  quiboa  airea  vdata  oorpon  veale 

Primitiaa  frugimi  dant  qiicea  aetta  naniai ; 

pBiqae  noreSB  noetoi  VaneniB  tutuMjue  virilM 

InTelitiii 


7  Plebeian  origin.}— We  are  told  in  Atheoaus,  that 
the  rise  of  Amasis  was  owing  to  his  having  presented 
Apries  on  his  birth-day  with  a  beautiful  chaplet  off 
flowers.  The  king  was  so  delighted  with  this  mark  of 
his  attention  that  he  invited  him  to  the  feast,  and  re- 
ceived  him  amongst  the  number  of  his  friends.— 2*. 
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Trere  accustomed  to  8pH«  make  water,  tnd  wash 
their  feet :  of  the  materials  of  this  he  made  a 
•tatae  of  some  god,  which  he  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city.  The 
Egyptians  assembling  before  it,  paid  it  divine 
honours :  on  hearing  which  the  king  called  them 
together,  and  informed  them  that  the  image  they 
thus  venerated  was  made  of  a  Tesael  of  gold 
which  he  and  they  had  formerly  nsed  for  the 
most  unseemly  purposes.  He  afterwards  ex- 
plained  to  them  the  similar  circumstances  of 
his  own  fortune,  who,  though  formerly  a  pie- 
beian,  was  now  their  sovereign,  and  entitled  to 
their  reverence.  By  such  means  he  secured 
their  attachment,  as  well  as  their  submissive 
obedience  to  his  authority. 

CLXXIII.  The  same  prince  thus  regulated 
his  time ;  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  such 
time  as  the  public  square  of  the  city  was  filled 
with  people,  he  gave  audience  to  whoever  re- 
quired it.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent  at  tbe 
table ;  where  he  drank,  laughed  and  diverted 
himself  with  his  guests,  indulging  in  every  spe- 
cies of  licentious  conversation.  Upon  this 
conduct  some  of  his  friends  remonstrated : — 
**  Sir,"  they  observed,  «  do  you  not  dishonour 
your  rank  by  these  excessive  and  unbecoming 
levities  1  From  your  awful  throne  you  ought 
to  employ  yourself  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  bv  such  conduct  increase  the 
dignity  of  your  name,  and  the  veneration  of 
your  subjects.  Your  present  life  is  most  un- 
worthy of  a  king."  "  They,"  replied  Amasis, 
**  who  have  a  bow,  bend  it  only  at  the  time  they 
want  it ;  when  not  in  use,  they  suffer  it  to  be 
relaxed,  it  would  otherwise  break,  and  not  be 
of  service  when  exigence  required.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  a  man ;  if  without  some 
intervals  of  amusement,  he  applied  himself  con- 
stantly to  serious  pursuits,  he  would  impercep- 
tibly lose  his  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  this  truth  which  influen- 
ces me  in  the  division  of  my  time." 

CLXXIV.  Of  this  Amasis^  it  is  asserted 
that  whilst  he  was  in  a  private  condition  he 

1  TfUs  il»UMt».]— The  conduct  of  this  prince  may 
properly  be  compared  to  that  of  our  Engliab  Harry, 
who,  when  young,  gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  of 
excesses,  but  who,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
supported  hts  honours  with  the  truest  dignity.  The 
subsequent  behaviour  of  Amasis  to  the  oracles,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  English 
monarch  to  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  commiuad  him 
to  prison  for  striking  him : 

Toa  did  oommlt  m»  t 
for  which  I  do  oonunit  into  your  hand 
Th' iDsUisM  twotti  thalyoutaveundtobev. 


avoided  every  serious  avocation,  and  gmra  bini- 
self  entirely  up  to  drinking  and  jollitj.     If  at 
any  time  he  wanted  money  for  his  expenatwe 
pleasures,   he  had  recourse   to  robbeiy.     By 
those  who  suspected  him  as  the  author  of  their 
loss,  he  was  frequently,  on  his  proteatiiig^  him^ 
self  innocent,  carried   before  the  oracle  bj 
which  he  was  frequently  condemned,  aad  mm 
often  acquitted.    As  soon  as  he  obtained  the 
supreme  authority,  such  deities  as  had  pronoun- 
ced him  innocent,  he  treated  with  the  greateet 
contumely,  neglecting  their  temples,  and  never 
offering  them  either  presents  or  sacrifice ;  this  ' 
he  did  by  way  of  testifying  his  dislike  of  their 
false  declarations.    Such,  however,  as  decided 
on  his  guilt,  in  testimony  of  their  truth  and 
justice,  be  reverenced  as  true  gods,  with  erery 
mark  of  honour  and  esteem. 

CLXX  V.  In  honour  of  Minerva  this  prince 
erected  at  Sais  a  magnificent  portico,  exceeding 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  size  and  grandeur. 
The  stones  of  which  it  was  composed  were  of 
a  very  uncommon  size  and  quality,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  number  of  colossal  statues,  and 
drosphyngec?  of  enormous  magnitude.    To 


Whh  thb  mnflnbnaoai,  thai  foa  gte  tfa«  mbm 
With  the  like  bold.  Jogt,  aid  iaipu1i*l  ipirit, 
^  yoa  bftTe  dooe  ^pJnal  iiM.   Then  k  my  hud. 

S  AndroqAynffes."}  —This  was  a  monstrous  fi^re, 
with  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  face  of  a  man.  The 
artistf  of  Egypt,  however,  commonly  represented  tbe 
sphinx  with  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  face  of  a  yoang 
woman.  These  were  generally  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  temples,  to  serve  as  a  type  of  the  enigmatic  naiure 
of  the  Egyptian  theology.— JLorcAer. 

'*  Les  sphinx  des  Egyptians  ont  les  deux  sexes,  c'est 
a  dire,  qu'ils  sont  femelles  par  devant,  ayant  une  tele 
de  femme,  et  males  derriere,  ou  les  testicules  sont  ap- 
parenies.  G'est  une  remaique  que  personne  n'avoil 
encore  faite : 

**T\  resulte  de  IMnspeetion  de  quolques  momnnens 
que  les  artistes  Orecs  donnolent  aussi  des  natures  com- 
posees  a  ces  etres  mixtes,  et  qu'ils  &isoient  meine  dee 
sphinx  barbu,  comme  le  prouve  on  bas  relief  en  terre 
cuite  conserve  a  la  Farnesina.  Lorsque  Horodote 
nomme  lea  sphinx  des  androsphynges,  il  a  voulu  de* 
signer  par  cette  expression  la  duplicite  de  leur  sexe. 
Les  sphinx  qui  K>nt  aux  qiutre  (aces  de  la  pointe  de 
I'obelistiue  du  soleil,  sont  remarquables  par  leur  mains 
d'lionpnes  armees  d'ongles  crochus,  conimes  les  griifes 
des  betes  feroces."— TftnJke/numn. 

Dr.  Pococke  observes  that  this  sphinx  is  cut  out  of  a 
solid  rock.  This  extraordinary  monument  is  said  to 
have  been  the  sepulchre  of  Amasis,  though  I  think  it  is 
UMnlioned  by  none  of  the  ancient  authors,  except  Pliny. 

M.  Maillet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  union  of  the  head 
of  a  virgin  with  the  body  of  a  lion,  is  a  symbol  of  what 
happens  in  Egypt  when  the  sun  is  in  the  signs  of  Leo  and 
Virgo,  and  the  Nile  overflows.- &«  Norden'a  Travelt. 

Opposite  the  second  pyramid,  eastward,  is  the  enor^ 
mous  sphinx,  the  whole  body  of  which  is  buried  in  the 
sand,  the  top  of  the  back  only  to  be  seen,  which  is  above 
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tliis  temple  he  abo  collected  stones  of  an 
amaadng  thickneee,  part  of  which  he  brought 
from  the  quarries  of  Memphis,  and  part  from 
the  citj  of  Elephantine,  which  is  distant  from 
Sals  a  journey  of  about  twenty  days.     But 
'vrliat,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  of  all  to  be  ad- 
mired, was  an  edifice  which  he  brought  from 
Elephantine,  constructed  of  one  entire  stone. 
T*be  carriage  of  it  employed  two  thousand  men, 
all  of  whom  were  pilots,  an  entire  period  of 
tbree  years.    The  length  of  this  structure  On 
the  ontflide  is  twenty-one  cubits,  it  is  fourteen 
"vride,  and  eight  high ;  in  the  inside  the  lei^h 
of  it  is  twenty-two  cubits  and  twenty  digits, 
twelve  cubits  wide,  and  five  high.   It  is  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temple ;  the  reason  it 
was  carried  no  further  is  this :  the  architect,  re- 
fleeting  upon  his  long  and  continued  fatigue, 
sighed   deeply,  which  incident  Amasis  con- 
strued as  an  omen,  and  obliged  him  to  desist. 
Some,  however,  affirm  that  one  of  those  em- 
ployed to  move  it  by  levers,  was  crushed  by  it, 
for  which  reason  it  was  advanced  no  farther. 

CLXXVI.  To  other  temples  also,  Amasis 
made  many  and  magnificent  presents.  At 
Memphis,  before  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  he 
placed  a  colossal  recumbent  figure,  which  was 
seventy-five  feet  long.  Upon  the  same  pedi- 
ment are  two  other  colossal  figures,  formed  out 
of  the  same  stone,  and  each  twenty  feet  high. 
Of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same  attitude, 
another  colossal  statue  may  be  seen  at  Sals. 
This  prince  built  also  at  Memphis  the  temple 
of  Tsis,  the  grandeur  of  which  excites  universal 
admiration. 

CLXXVII.  With  respect  .to  all  those  ad- 
vantages which  the  river  confers  upon  the  soil, 
and  the  soil  on  the  inhabitants,  the  reign  of 
AmasLs  was  fortunate  for  the  Egyptians,  who 
under  this  prince  could  boast  of  twenty  thou- 
sand cities'  well  inhabited.    Amasis  is  further 


a  hundred  feet  long,  and  la  of  a  aingle  atone,  making 
part  of  the  rock  on  which  the  pyramids  rest.  Ita  head 
rises  about  aeTen-and-twenij  feet  above  the  sand.  Ma- 
homet haa  taught  the  Arabs,  to  hold  all  images  of  men 
or  animals  in  detestation,  and  they  have  disfigured  the 
fiice  with  their  arrows  and  lances. 

M.  Pauw  says,  these  sphinxes,  the  body  of  which  Is 
half  a  virgin,  half  a  lion,  are  images  of  the  deity,  whom 
they  represent  as  an  hermaphrodite.— fibvary. 

3  Twenty  thousand  n/iea.]— This  country  was  once 
the  most  populous  of  the  known  world,  and  now  it  does 
not  appear  inferior  to  any.  In  ancient  times  it  had 
eighteen  thousand  as  well  considerable  towns  as  cities, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  sacred  registers.  In  the  time  of. 
Ptolemy  Lagus  there  were  three  thousand,  which  still 
remain.    In  a  general  account  once  taken  <rf  th«  ifiha- 
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remarkable  for  having  instituted  that  law  which 
obliges  every  Egyptian  once  in  the  year  to  ox- 
plain  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  district,  the 
means  by  which  he  obtains  his  subsistence. 
The  refusal  to  comply  with  this  ordinance,  or 
the  not  being  able  to  prove  that  a  livelihood 
was  procured  by  honest  means,  was  a  capital 
ofience.  This  law  Solon  ^  borrowed  from 
Egypt,  and  established  at  Athens,  where  it  still 
remains  in  force»  experience  having  proved 
its  wisdom. 

CLXXVIII.  The  king  was  very  partial 
to  the  Greeks,  and  favoured  them  upon  every 
occasion.  Such  as  wbhed  to  have  a  regular 
communication  with  Egypt,  he  permitted  to 
have  a  settlement  at  Naucratis.  To  others, 
who  did  not  require  a  fixed  residence,  as  being 
only  engaged  in  occasional  commerce,  he  as- 
signed certain  places  for  the  construction  of 
altars,  and  the  performance  of  their  religious 
rites.  The  most  spacious  and  celebrated 
temple  which  the  Greeks  have,  they  call  Hel- 
lenium.  It  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  lonians  of  Chios,  Teos,  Phocea,  and  Cla- 
zomens ;  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes,  Cnidus, 
Halicamassus,  and  Phaselis ;  of  the  .£olians 
of  Mitylene  only.  '  Hellenium  is  the  common 
property  of  all  these  cities,  who  also  appoint 
proper  officers  for  the  regulation  of  their  com- 
merce :  the  claims  of  other  cities  to  these  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges  is  absurd  and  false. 
The  .£ginets,  it  must  be  observed,  construct- 
ed by  themselves  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  as  did 
the  Samians  to  Juno,  and  the  Milesians  to 
Apollo. 

CLXXIX.  Formerly  Naucratis  was  the 
sole  emporium  of  Egypt;  whoever  came  to 


bitanis,  (hay  amounted  to  seven  millions,  and  there  ara 
no  less  than  three  millions  at  present.— IKod.  8ieulu$. 

Ancient  Egypt  supplied  food  to  eight  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  to  luly  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
likewise.  At  present  the  estimate  is  not  oiie  half.  I  do 
not  think,  witli  Herodotus  and  Pliny,  that  this  kingdom 
contained  twenty  thousand  cities  in  the  time  of  Amasis. 
but  the  astonishing  ruins  every  where  to  be  found,  and 
in  uninhabited  places,  prove  they  must  have  been  thrice 
as  numerous  as  they  are.— fibvary. 

It  is  impracticable  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  popn^ 
lation  of  Egypt  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  known  that  the 
number  of  towns  and  villages  does  not  exceed  two 
thousand  three  hundred,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  each  them,  one  with  another,  including  Cairo  itseli; 
is  not  more  than  a  thousand,  the  total  cannot  be  more 
than  two  millions  three  hundred  thousand.— Fo/ney. 

4  This  law  £Won.]— It  should  rather  seem  that  this 
law  was  established  in  Athens  t^  Draco,  and  that  Solon 
commuted  the  punishment  of  death  to  that  of  Infiimy, 
against  all  those  who  bad  thrice  ollbnded. 
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any  other  thnn  tbo  Canopian  month  of  the 
Nile,  was  compelled  to  swear  that  it  was  en- 
tirely accidental,  and  was  in  the  same  vessel 
obliged  to  go  thither.  Naucratis  was  held  in 
such  great  estimation,  that  if  contrary  winds 
prevented  a  passage,  the  merchant  was  obliged 
to  move  his  goods  on  board  the  common  boats 
of  the  river,  and  carried  them  round  the  Delta 
to  Nancratis. 

CLXXX.  By  some  accident  the  ancient 
temple  of  Delphi  was  once  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  Amphictyons  voted  a  sum  of  three 
hundred  talents  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  it.  A  fourth  part  of  this  was  as- 
signed to  the  Delphians,  who,  to  collect  their 
quota,  went  about  to  different  cities,  and  ob- 
tained *4t  very  considerable  sum  from  Egypt. 
Amasis  presented  them*  with  a  thousand 
talents  of  alum.  The  Greeks  who  resided  in 
Egypt  made  a*  collection  of  twenty  mins. 

CLXXXI.  This  king  made  a  strict  and 
amicable  confederacy  with  the  Cyrenians ;  to 
cement  which,  he  determined  to  take  a  wife  of 
that  countiy,  either  to  show  his  particular  atp 
tachment  to  the  Cyrenians,  or  his  partiality  to 
a  woman  of  Greece.  She  whom  he  married  is 
reported  by  some  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Battus,  by  others  of  Arcesilaus,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  Critobulns.  She  was  certainly  descend- 
ed of  an  honourable  family,  and  her  name  was 
Ladice.  When  the  nuptials  came  to  be  con- 
summated, the  king  found  himself  afflicted  with 
an  imbecility  which  he  experienced  with  no 
other  woman.  The  continuance  of  this  induced 
him  thus  to  address  his  wife :  «  You  have  cer- 
tainly practised  some  charm  to  my  injury  ;  ex- 
pect not  therefore  to  escape,  but  prepare  to  un- 
dergo the  most  cruel  death.'*  When  the  woman 
found  all  expostulations  ineffectual,  she  vowed, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  « that  if  on  the  follow- 
ing night  her  husband  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
her,  she  would-  present  a  statue  to  her  at  Gyre- 
ne." Her  wishes  were  accomplished,  Amasis 
found  his  vigour  restored,  and  ever  afterwards 
distinguished  her  by  the  kindest  affection.  La- 

1  Ama$i9  pre9€nUd  fft«n».]— Diflereot  species  of  ani* 
mail  were  the  deities  of  the  diflbrent  sects  among  the 
f^piiana ;  and  the  deities  being  in  continual  war,  en- 
gaged their  votaries  in  the  same  contention.  The  wor- 
shippers of  dogs  could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with 
the  adorers  of  cats  and  wolves.  But  where  that  reason 
took  not  place,  the  Egjptian  superstition  was  not  so 
incompatible  as  is  commonly  Imagined,  since  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  Uiat  very  large  contributions  were 
givea  by  Amasis  towards  refaailding  the  temple  of 
Delphi.— Amm. 


statae  to 


dice  performed  her  vow,  and  sent  a 
Venus ;  it  has  remained  t^  my  time,  and 
be  seen  near  the  dty.of  Gyrene.     Th 
Ladice,  when  Gambyses  afterwards  con 
Egypt,  was,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  vrlio 
was,  sent  back  without  injury  to  Gyrene. 

GLXXXII.  Numerous  were  the  marks 
liberality  which  Amasis  bestowed  on  G-; 
To  Gyrene  he  sent  a  golden  statue  of 
with  a  portrait  of  himself.'    To  the  tempi 
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8  Portrait  of  A»fm«(f.3— The  art  of  painting 
bably  known  in  Egypt  in  the  first  ages,  but  they  do 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  this  an  better  than  in  aciilp 
ture.   Antiquity  does  not  mention  any  painter  or  sculp- 
tor of  Egypt,  who  had  acquired  celebrity.— fibvary. 

At  what  period  we  may  venture  to  date  the  first  or^in 
of  painting,  is  a  subject  involved  in  great  difficaltx- 
Perhaps  we  are  not  extravagant  in  saying,  that  h  vrm« 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.    The 
note  is  to  be  found  in  Servius,  Annot.  ad  JEneid.  ii. 
392.    ''Scutis  OrsBCorum  Keptunus,  Trojanonim  fnxt 
Minerva  depicta." 

With  respect  to  the  Egyptians,  it  is  asserted  by  Tsci- 
tUB,  that  they  knew  the  art  of  designing  before  ihcy 
were  acquainted  with  letters.    "  Prima  per  figures  ani- 
malium  Egyptii  sensus  mentis  efflngebant,  et  antiqafs- 
sima  monumenta  memoria  humanss  impressa  aazia 
cemunlur."   Annal.  lib.  x.  cap.  14. 

It  is  ingcnioualy  remarked  by  Webb,  in  lavoor  of  the 
antiquity  of  painting,  that  when  the  Spaniards  first  ar 
rived  in  America,  the  news  was  sent  to  the  emperor  fat 
painted  expresses,  they  not  having  at  that  Ume  the  osa 
of  leuers. 

Mr.  Norden  says,  that  in  the  higher  Egypt  to  this  day 
may  be  seen  amongst  the  ruins  &f  superb  edifices^  mar- 
bles artificially  stained,  so  exquisitely  fresh  in  ptrint  of 
colour,  that  they  seem  recently  dismissed  from  the  hand 
of  the  artist.  Winkelmann  says,  that  in  the  Egyptian 
mummies  which  have  been  minutely  examined,  ther» 
are  apparent  the  six  distinct  colours  of  white,  black, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green;  Init  these,  In  point  of  efftct, 
are  contemptible,  compared  with  the  columns  alluded 
to  above,  seen  and  described  by  Norden.  Fbcocke  alat» 
tells  us,  that  in  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  kings  of 
Thebes,. the  picture  of  the  king  is  painted  full  length 
on  stone.  Both  the  sides  and  ceilings  of  the  room  In 
which  this  is  to  be  seen  are  cut  with  hleroglyphicsof 
birds  and  beasts,  and  some  of  them  painted,  being  as 
fresh  as  if  they  were  but  just  finished,  though  they  must 
be  above  two  tliousand  years  old. 

The  ancient  heathens  were  accustomed  lo  paint  their 
idols  of  a  red  colour,  as  appears  from  the  ibUowlng  ex- 
tract from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon : 

"The  carpenter  carved  it  diligently  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  formed  it  by  the  sidll  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  &shioned  it  to  the  shape  of  a  man,  or 
made  it  like  some  vile  beast,  laying  it  over  with  ver- 
milion, and  with  paint  colouring  it  red,  and  covering 
every  spot  therein.'' 

It  seems  rather  a  iar-letched  explanation,  to  say  thst 
this  was  done  because  the  first  statues  were  set  up  In 
memory  of  warriors,  remarkable  for  shedding  much 
blood.  Yet  it  is  so  interpreted  in  Banner's  Observa- 
tions on  Passages  of  Scripture.  Of  ancient  painting 
the  relics  are  indeed  but  few;  but  those  extolled  hy 
Pococke  and  Norden,  and  the  beautiful  specimens 
which  have  at  different  times  been  dug  up  at  Bercula- 
,neum,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  ths  artists  possessed 
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mt  Lindnf  he  gave  two  marble  itotaea, 
liofln  conelet,  which  well  deeervet  in- 
«pectiaii«  Two  figoras  of  himself,  cerred  in 
wood,  tie  praaented  to  the  temple  of  Jano  at 
;  they  were  placed  immediately  behind 
where  they  etill  remain.  Hia  kind- 
ncee  to  Samoa  was  owing  to  the  hospitality ' 

•xtreordlnary  •xcellenee.  That  hi  particular  of  Chiron 
and  AddUas,  which  many  Inganioiis  man  hava  not 
ecrapled  to  aacriba  to  Purrfaarina,  la  aald  to  ba  ramarkr 
ably  beeatiihl. 

The  great  fioondar  of  the  art  of  painting  in  ancient 
ZexaiM,  as  was  SUchael  Angek)  amongat 


3  Jfayitotffy.J— That  tis  amonsl  the  andentSi  which 


which  subsisted  between  him  and  Polycrates, 
the  son  of  ^aces.  He  had  no  such  motive  of 
attachment  to  Lindus,  but  was  moved  by  the 
report  that  the  temple  of  Minenra  there  was 
erected  by  the  daughters  of  Danaua,  when  they 
fled  from  the  sons  of  Egyptus^-  ftuch  was  the 
munificence  of  Amasis,  who  was  also  the  first 
person  that  conquered  Cyprua,  and  compelled 
it  to  pay  him  tribute. 

was  rstited  by  particular  eeremoniea,  and  conaidered 
ae  the  moet  sacred  of  all  eagq^manta :  nor  diasolved 
except  with  certain  solemn  fozms,  and  for  weighty 
reasons. 


HERODOTUS. 


BOOK  m. 


THALIA.* 


I.  AsAivtrr  this  Amaris,  CambyMs,  the 
n  of  Cyrae,  led  an  army,  compoaed  as  well 
of  lua  other  aobjecta,  as  of  the  Ionic  and  ^olic 
Greeks.  His  inducements  were  these :  by  an 
amboflsador  whom  he  despatched  for  this  pur- 
pose into  Egypt,  he  demanded  the  daughter  of 
Aniasis,  which  he  did  at  the  sug^gestion  of  a 
certain  Egyptian  who  had  entertained  an  en- 
mity against  his  master.  This  man  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  when  Cyrus  had  once  requested  of 
Amasis  the  best  medical  advice  which  Egypt 

1  Tkalia.2— On  the  commencement  of  his  observer 
tions  on  this  book,  M.  Larcher  remarks,  that  the  names 
of  the  mueee  were  only  affixed  to  the  books  of  Herodo- 
tne  at  a  subeeqnem  and  later  period.  Porphyry  does 
not  distinguish  the  second  book  of  our  historian  by  the 
same  of  Euterpe,  but  is  satisfied  with  calUng  it  the  book 
which  (reals  of  the  alBdrs  of  Egypt  Aihenanis  also 
aaya,  the  first  or  the  second  book  of  the  histories  of 
Herodotns. 

I  am  neYertheless  rather  inclined  to  believe  that 
theee  names  were  annexed  to  the  books  of  Herodotus 
fpom  the  spontaneous  Impulse  of  admiradon  which  was 
ttxched  amongst  the  first  hearers  of  them  at  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

According  to  PausanJas,  there  were  originally  no 
more  than  three  Muses,  whose  names  were  Melete, 
Mneme,  and  Aoide.  Their  number  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  nine,  their  residence  confined  to  Parnassus, 
and  the  directiop  or  patronage  of  them,  if  these  be  not 
Improper  torms,  assigned  to  Apollo.  Their  contest  for 
supertority  with  the  nine  daughters  of  Evippo,  and  con- 
sequent victory,  is  agreeably  described  by  Ovid.  Met. 
book  V.  Their  order  and  influence  seem  in  a  great 
measore  to  have  been  arbitrary.  The  names  of  the 
books  of  Herodotus  liave  been  generally  adopted  as  de- 
torminato  with  respect  to  their  order.  This  was,  how- 
ever, without  any  assigned  motive,  perverted  by  Auso- 
nlos,  in  the  subjoined  epigram : 

Ob  girfa  euen^  tnoMdii  t«pan  raddlL 
MBlpaoKM  tn^gieo  predaoat  msibi  boitfa. 
Oomiea  huerw)  podcd  ivmoM  TiMlb. 
XWcfloqnoa  aluo/m  Evivpa  flstiba*  mfA 
Tefptiefaon  nMvi  cHlMirii  norct)  impcnti 
noetttt  gmM  Bnto  altel  pe^ 
GuBtak  Qdlbpt  Ubifa  iMniiM 
Dmte  eatU  mDlH  temMur  •(  M 
SI^Bt  cnBdi  mtan,  loqiiHv  BbI  jbymniB  |Hta. 
Manrti  Apollfaw  vb  hn  biotO  mdique  m—^ 


could  afford  for  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  the  king 
had  forced  him,  in  preference  to  all  others,  from 
his  wife  and  family,  and  sent  him  into  Peiaia. 
In  revenge  for  which  treatment  this  Egyptian 
instigated  Cambyses  to  require  the  daughter  of 
Amasis,  that  he  might  either  sufier  afiliction 
from  the  loss  of  his  child,  or  by  refusing  to 
send  her,  provoke  the  resentment  of  Camby- 
ses. Amasis  both  dreaded  and  detested  the 
power  of  Persia,  and  was  unwilling  to  accept, 
though  fearful  of  refusing  the  overture.  But 
he  well  knew  that  his  daughter  was  meant  to 
be  not  the  wife  but  the  concubine  of  Cambyses, 
and  therefore  he  determined  on  this  mode  of 
conduct :  Apries,  the  former  king,  had  left  an 
only  daughter :  her  name  was  Nitetis,'  and  she 
was  possessed  of  much  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  king,  having  decorated  her  with  great 
splendour  of  dress,  sent  her  into  Persia  as  his 
own  child.  Not  long  after,  whon  Cambyses 
occasionally  addressed  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Amasis,  «  Sir,*'  said  she,  «  yon  are  greatly  mis- 
taken, and  Amasis  has  deceived  you ;  he  has 
adorned  my  person,  and  sent  me  to  you  as  his 
daughter,  but  Apries  was  my  father,  whom  hd 
with  his  other  rebellious  subjects  dethroned  and 
put  to  death."    This  speech  and  this  occasion 

2  Mfcfis.]— Cambyses  had  not  long  been  king,  ere  he 
resolved  upon  a  war  with  the  Egrptians,  by  reason  of 
some  oflbnce  taken  against  Amasis  their  king.  Hero 
dotus  tells  us  it  was  because  Amasis,  when  he  desired 
of  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife,  sent  him  a  daughter 
of  Apries  instead  of  his  own.  But  this  could  not  be  true, 
because  Apries  having  been  dead  about  forty  years  be- 
f.)re,  no  daughter  of  his  could  be  young  enough  to  be 
acceptable  to  Cambyses.— So  (ar  Prideaux ;  but  Larcher 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  apparent  improbability,  by 
saying  that  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Apries 
lived  a  prisoner  many  years  after  Amasis  dethroned 
him  and  succeeded  to  his  power ;  and  that  there  is  no 
impossibility  in  the  opinion  that  Nitetis  might,  there- 
fore, be  no  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-two  years  of  aga 
when  she  was  sent  to  Camk^ses.— 7*. 
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immediately  prompted  Cambyses  in  great  wrath, 
to  commence  hostilities  against  Egypt. — Such 
is  the  Persian  account  of  the  story. 

II.  The  Egyptians  claim  Cambyses  as  their 
own,  by  asserting  that  this  incident  did  not 
happen  to  him,  but  to  Cyrus,'  from  whom,  and 
from  this  daughter  of  A  pries,  they  say  he  was 
born.'  This,  however,  is  certainly  not  true. 
The  Egyptians  are  of  all  mankind  the  best 
conversant  with  the  Persian  manners,  and  they 
must  have  known  that  a  i^tural  child  could 
never  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  whilst 
a  legitimate  one  was  alive.  And  it  was  equally 
certain  that  Cambyses  was  not  bom  of  an 
Egyptian  woman,  but  was  the  son  of  Cassan- 
dane,  the  daughter  of  Phamaspe,  of  the  race 
of  the  Achsmenides.  This  story,  therefore, 
was  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  that  they  might 
from  this  pretence  claim  a  connection  with  the 
house  of  Cyrus. 

III.  Another  story  also  is  asserted,  which 
to  me  seems  improbable.  They  say  that  a 
Persian  lady  once  visiting  the  wives  of  Cyrus, 
saw  standing  near  their  mother  the  children 
of  Cassandane,  whom  she  complimented  in 
high  terms  on  their  superior  excellence  of 
form  and  person.  «  Me,"  replied  Cassandane, 
«  who  am  the  mother  of  these  children,  Cy- 
rus neglects  and  despises,  all  his  kindness  is 
bestowed  on  this  Egyptian  female."  This 
she  said  from  resentment  against  Nitetis. 
They  add  that  Cambyses,  her  eldest  son,  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  **  Mother,  as  soon  as  I  am  a 
man,  I  will  effect  the  utter  destruction  of 
Egypt."  ^  These  words,  from  a  prince  who 
was  then  only  ten  years  of  age,  surprised  and 


1  Bui  to  Cynu.y-They  speak  whh  more  probability, 
who  say  it  was  Cyrus,  and  not  Carobyaefl,  to  whom  this 
daughter  of  Apries  was  aenL^Prideaux. 

3  They  9ay  tu  teaa  from.]— PolysBnus,  in  his  Strataga- 
mata,  relatoa  the  aflfidr  in  this  manner:— Mitetia,  who 
was  in  raality  the  daughter  of  Apriea,  cohabited  a  long 
time  with  Cyruf  aa  the  daughter  of  Aroaais.  Ailer  Iiav> 
ing  many  children  by  Cyrua,  she  diaclosed  to  hjro  who 
ahe  really  was ;  far  '.hough  Amaaia  was  dead,  aho  wiahed 
to  revenj^e  herself  on  his  son  Paanunenitua.  Cyrua  ac- 
ceded to  her  wishes,  but  died  in  this  midst  of  Ida  prepa- 
rations for  an  Egyptian  war.  Thia,  Cambyses  was  per- 
suaded by  his  mother  to  undertake,  and  revenged  on  the 
Egyptians  the  cause  of  the  family  of  Apriea.— 7*. 

3  /  will  effect  the  utter  deetrucUon  <f  £^ypt.}— LitOp 
rally,  I  will  turn  Egypt  upside  down. 

M.  Larcher  enumerates,  from  Athenaras,  the  varioua 
and  destructive  wars  which  had  originated  on  account 
of  women ;  ho  adds,  what  a  number  of  illustrious  fami- 
lies had,  from  a  similar  cause, been  utterly  extinguished. 
The  impression  of  this  idea,  added  to  the  vexations 
which  he  had  himself  experleacad  in  domestic  life,  pro- 


delighted  the  woman ;  and  as  soon  aa  he 
came  a  man,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
remembered  the  incident,  and  commenced 
tilities  against  Egypt 

IV.  Be  had  another  inducement  to  ibam 
undertaking.    Among  the  aoxiiiaries  of  Ama- 
sis  was  a  man  named  Phanes,  a  native  of  Hala- 
carnassus,  and  greatly  distinguished  by  his 
mental  as  well  as  military  aocomplishmentx. 
This  person  being,  for  I  know  not  what 
son,  incensed  against  Amasis,  fled  in  a 
sel  from  Egypt  to  have  a  conference  with 
Cambyses.    As  he  possessed  great  influence 
amongst   the   auxiliaries,   and  was  perfectly 
acguainted  with  the  afiairs  of  Egypt,  Amaaia 
ordered  him  to  be  rigorously  pursued,  and  for 
this  purpose  equipped,  under  the  care  of  the 
most  faithful  of  his  eunuchs,  a  three-banked 
galley.    The  pursuit  was  successful,  and  Pha- 
nes was  taken  in  Lydia,  but  he  was  not  carried 
back  to  Egypt,  for  he  circumvented  his  guards^ 
and  by  making  them  drunk  effected  his  eseapa. 
He  fled   instantly  to  Persia:   Cambyses  waa 
then  meditating  the  expedition  against  EgypCv 
but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  marching 
an  army  over  the  deserts,  where  so  little  water 
was  to  be  procured.    Phanes  explained  to  the 
king  all  the  concerns  of  Amasis ;  and  lo  ob- 
viate the  above  difficulty,  advised  him  to  send 
and  ask  of  the  king  of  the  Arabs  a  safe  passage 
through  his  territories. 

V.  This  is  indeed  the  only  avenue  by  which 
Egypt  can  possibly  be  entered.  The  whole 
country,  from  Phosnicia  to  Cadytis,  a  cit^ 
which  belongs  to  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  and 
in  my  opinion  equal  to  Sardis,  together  with 
all  the  commercial  towns  as  far  aa  Jenysus,^ 


bably  extorted  from  our  great  poet,  Milton,  the  fi>Uow- 
ing  energetic  llnea : 

Crartor  wiM,  OmI  pea|iled  MgbMt  henm, 
Wilh  ipfaiti  mnculla^  emte  at  bit 
This  noreltf  oa.oulli,  tbk  Mr  defect 
Of  naiute,  end  not  All  the  woU  at  onoe 
Witli  men  at  ufds,  wUboot  fcmhiiBe, 
Or  find  ■ome  other  way  to  gencnte 
Ihnkiod  ?  Tha  aiiMhier  iMd  Bot  lh«  bean^ 
iLBd  nan  tM  ilnll  beSdl,  iBBummJila 
DiilailiaoeBi  on  outh  tanq^  fanale  «■!«)— 7 

4  /«ny«ut.]— Stephanua  Byaantinng  calls  this  chy 
Inya,  for  that  is  manifestly  the  name  he  gives  it,  if  we 
take  away  the  Greek  termination.  But  Herodotus  fronf 
whom  he  borrows,  renders  it  Jenia.  It  would  have  been 
more  truly  rendered  Dorico  Jania,  lor  that  was  nearer 
to  the  real  name.  The  historian,  however,  points  it  out 
plainly  by  saying,  that  it  was  three  daya'  Journey  from 
mount  Casius,  and  that  the  whole  way  was  through  the 
Arabian  desert— Bryant. 
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l>e1ons  to  the  Arabians.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  that  space  of  land  which  from  the  Syrian 
Jenysas  extends  to  the  lake  of  Serbonis,  from 
the  vicinity  of  which  monnt  Casioi^  stretches 
to  the  see.  At  this  Iake»  where,  as  was  re- 
ported, Typhon  was  concealed,  Egypt  com- 
mences. This  tract,- which  comprehends  the 
city  Jenysus,  mount  Casios,  and  the  lake  of 
Serbonis,  is  of  no  trifling  extent ;  it  is  a  three 
deyfli*  joomey  over  a  very  dry  and  parched 
desert. 

VI.  I  ahall  now  explain  what  is  known  to 
very  fiew  of  those  who  tniTel  into  Egypt  by  sea. 
7wice  in  every  year  there  are  exported  from 
difierent  parts  of  Greece  to  Egypt,  and  from 
PhcBDtcia  in  particular,  wine  secured  in  earthen 
jars,  not  one  of  which  jars  is  afterwards  to  be 
seen.     I  shall  describe  to  what  purpose  they  are 
applied :  the  principal  magistrate  of  every  town 
is  obliged  to  collect  all  the  earthen  vessels  im- 
ported  to  the  place  where  he  resides,  and  send 
them  to  Memphis.    The  Memphians  fill  them 
^th  water,*  and  afterwards  transport  them  to 
the  Syrian  deserts.     Thus  all  the  earthen  ves- 
sels carried  into  Egypt,  and  there  carefully  col- 
lected, are  continual^  added  to  those  already 
io  Syria. 


HSr.  BTyaiit  is  certainly  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
situatioQ  of  this  place,  b  was  an  Arabian  town,  on  this 
side  lake  Serbonis  compared  wtih  Syria,  on  the  other 
Qompared  with  EgypL  When  Herodotus  says  that  this 
place  was  three  days*  Joomey  from  mount  Cashis,  he 
most  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  Syrian  side ;  if 
otherwise,  Cainbyses  could  not  have  been  so  embar- 
rassed from  want  of  water,  Ac— ^toa  Larcher  further  on 
this  subject. 

5  Mount  Con'us.]— This  place  Is  now  called  by  sea* 
men  mount  Tenere ;  here  anciently  was  a  temple  sacred 
to  Jupiter  Casius ;  in  this  mounuin  also  was  Pompey 
the  gre^  buried,  as  some  affirm,  being  murdered^at  Its 
foot.  This,  however,  is  not  true,  his  body  was  burnt  on 
the  shore  tqr  one  of  his  freedmen,  with  the  planks  of  an 
old  fishing-boat,  and  his  ashes  being  conveyed  to  Rome, 
were  deposited  privately  l^  his  wife  Cornelia  In  a  vault 
of  hU  Aiban  villa.— &e  MtddUtm't  Lift  tfCietro.—T. 

6  With  tMtfsr.]— The  watef  of  the  Nile  never  be- 
comes  impure,  whether  reserved  at  home,  or  exported 
abroad.  On  board  the  vessels  which  pass  from  Eg^pt 
to  Italy,  this  water,  which  remains  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  is  good,  whilst  what  they  happen  to  take  in 
during  their  voyage  corrupts.  The  Eiiyptians  are  the 
only  people  we  know  who  preserve  this  water  in  jars, 
as  others  do  wine.  They  keep  It  tliree  or  four  years, 
and  sometimes  longer,  and  the  age  of  this  water  is  with 
them  an  increase  of  its  value,  as  the  age  of  wine  is  else- 
where.—^Sr£fMdet  Orat.  Egjiplian. 

Modern  writers  and  travellers  are  agreed  about  the 
excellence  of  the  water  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  above 
assertion,  with  respect  to  its  keeping,  wants  to  be  cor- 
roborated. Mnch  the  same  Is  said  respecting  the  water 
sf  the  Thames. 


VII.  Such  Bie  die  means  which  the  Persians 
have  constantly  adopted  to  provide  themselves 
with  water  in  these  deserts,  from  the  time  that 
they  were  first  masters  of  Bgypt  But  as,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  diey  had  not  this 
resource,  Cambyses  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
Halicamassian  guest,  and  solicited  of  the  Ara- 
bian prince,  a  aafo  passage  through  his  territo- 
ries ;  which  was  granted,  after  mutual  promise* 
of  friendship. 

YIII.  These  are  the  ceremonies  which  the 
Arabians  observe  when  they  make  alliances,  of 
which  no  people  in  the  worid  are  more  tena- 
ciousj  On  these  occasions  some  one  connect- 
ed with  both  parUes  stands  betwixt  them,  and 
with  a  sharp  stone  opens  a  vein  of  the  hand» 
near  the  middle  finger,  of  those  who  sre  about 
to  contract  He  then  takes  a  piece  of  the  vest 
of  each  person,  and  dips  it  in  dieir  blood,  with 
which  he  stains  several  stones  purposely  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  invoking  during 
the  process  Bacchus  and  Urania.  When  this 
is  finished,  he  who  solicits  the  compact  to  be 
made,  pledges  his  friends  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  engagements  to  the  stranger  or  dtixen,  or 
whoever  it  may  happen  to  be ;  and  all  of  them 
conceive  an  indispensable  necessity  to  exist,  of 
performing  what  they  promise.  Bscchus  and 
Urania  lire  the  only  deities  whom  they  venerate. 
They  cut  o£f  their  hair  round  their  temples, 
from  the  supposition  that  Bacchus  wore  his  in 
that  form;  him  they  call  Urotalt;  Urania, 
Alilat» 

IX.  When  the  Arabian  prince  had  made 
an  alliance  with  the  messengers  of  Cambyses, 
he  ordered  sU  his  camels  to  be  Isden  with  camel- 
skins  filled  with  water,  and  to  be  driven  to  the 
deserts,  there  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Cambyses 
and  his  army.  Of  this  incident  the  above  seems 
to  me  the  more  probable  narrative.    There  is 


7  TVnoaousO— How  fitithfii]  the  Arabs  are  at  this  day, 
when  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  be  so,  is  a  topic 
of  admiration  and  of  praise  with  all  modern  travellers. 
They  who  once  pot  themselves  under  their  (nrotaction 
have  nothing  afterwards  to  foar,for  their  word  is  sacred. 
Singular  as  the  mode  here  described  of  forming  alli- 
ances may  appear  to  an  English  reader,  that  of  taking 
an  oath  1^  puuing  the  hand  under  the  thigh,  in  use 
among  the  patriarchs,  was  surely  not  less  so. 

"  Abraham  said  unto  the  Adest  servant  of  his  house 
that  Tided  over  all  that  he  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
hand  under  my  thigh."    Gen.  zziv.  2.-7*. 

8  il/»to/0-~According  to  Selden,  In  his  treatise  da 
Diis  Syris,  the  Mitra  of  the  Persians  Is  the  saipe  with 
the  Alitta  or  Alilat  of  the  Arabians.  In  this  term  Alilal 
we  doubtless  recognise  the  allab  of  die  modsra 
Arabians. 
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also  another,  wliicli,  however  I  may  dishelieve, 
I  think  I  ought  not  to  omit  In  Arabia  is  a 
large  river  called  Corys,  which  losee  itself  in 
the  Red  Sea:  from  this  river  the  Arabian  it 
■aid  to  have  formed  a  can^l  of  the  skint  of 
oxen  and  other  animals  sewed  together,  which 
was  continued  to  the  above-meutioned  deaerts, 
where  he  also  sunk  a  number  of  cisterns  to  re- 
ceive the  water  so  introduced.  From  the  river 
to  the  desert  is  a  journey  of  twelve  days ;  and 
they  say  that  the  water  was  conducted  by  three 
distinct  canals  into  as  many  different  places. 

X.  At  the  Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile 
Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  was  encamp- 
ed, and  expected  Cambyses  in  arms.  Amasis 
himself,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  died 
before  Cambyses  had  advanced  to  Egypt,  and 
during  the  whole  enjoyment  of  his  power  he 
experienced  no  extraordinary  calamity.  At  his 
death  his  body  was  embalmed,  and  deposited  in 
a  sepuchre  which  be  had  erected  for  himself  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.'  During  the  reign  of 
his  son  Psammenitus,  Egypt  beheld  a  most  re- 
markable prodigy  ;  there  was  rain  at  the  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  a  circumstance  which  never  hap- 
pen^ before,  and  which,  as  the  Thebans  them- 
aelves  assert,  hae  never  occurred  since.  In  the 
higher  parts  of  Egypt  it  never  rains,  but  at 
that  period  we  read  it  rained  at  Thebes  in  dis- 
tinct drops.' 

XI.  The  Persians  having  passed  the  de- 
serts fixed  their  camp  opposite  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  with  the  design  of  offering  them  battle. 
The  Greeks  and  Garians,  who  were  the  con- 
federates of  the  Egyptians,  to  show  their  re- 
sentment against  Phanes,  for  introducing  a 
foreign  army  against  Egypt,  adopted  this  ex- 
pedient :  his  sons,  whom  he  had  left  behind, 
they  brought  into  the  camp,  and  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  in  the  sight  of  their  father,  they 
put  them  one  by  one  to  death  upon  a  vessel 
brought  thither  for  that  purpose.  When  they 
had  done  this,  they  filled  the  vase  which  had 
received  the  blood  with  wine  and  water : 
having  drank  which,'  all  the  auxiliaries  imme- 

1  Temple  qf  Jtftntfrva.]— This  is  not  expressed  in  the 
original  text,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  from  chap,  clxix.  of  the  second  txMk. — T. 

2  In  dutinct  drcyw.]— Herodotus  is  perhaps  thus  par- 
Ucalar,to  distinguish  rain  from  mist. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  all  the  mention  which 
Herodotus  makes  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  is  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  in  this  slight  manner.  In  book  ii.  chap.  xt. 
he  infiirms  us  that  all  Egypt  was  formerly  called 
Thebes.— 7*. 

3  Having  drank  wMcA.]— They  probably  swore  at  the 


diately  engaged  the  enemy.    The  battle 
obstinately  disputed,  but  after  considerable  1 
on  both  sides,  the  Egyptians  fled. 

XII.  By  the  people  inhabiting  the  pl» 
where  this  battle  was  fought  a  very  surprisiiis 
thing  was  pointed  out  to  my  attention.  The 
bones  of  those  who  fell  in  the  engagement 
were  soon  afterwards  collected,  and  separated 
into  two  distinct  heapa.  It  was  observed  <^ 
the  Persians,  that  their  heads  were  so  ex- 
tremely soft  as  to  yield  to  the  slight  impree- 
sion  even  of  a  pebble :  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
on  the  contrary,  were  so  firm,  that  the  blow  of 
a  large  stone  could  hardly  break  them.  The 
reason  which  they  gave  for  this  was  very  satis- 
factory— the  Egyptians  from  a  veiy  early  age 
shave  their  heads,^  which  by  being  constantly 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  become  firm 
and  hard :  this  treatment  also  prevents  bald- 
ness, very  few  instances  of  which  are  ever  to 
be  seen  in  Egypt.  Why  the  skulls  of  the 
Persians  were  so  soft  may  be  explained  from 
their  being  from  their  infancy  accustomed  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun,  by  the  constant  tub 
of  turbans.  I  saw  the  very  same  fact  at  Pa- 
premis,  after  examining  the  bones  of  thoee 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  Achemenes,'  son  of 
Darius,  were  defeated  by  Inarus,  the  African. 
XIII.  The  Egyptians  after  their  defeat 
fled  in  great  disorder  to  Memphis.  Cambyeea 
despatched  a  Persian  up  the  river  in  a  Mity- 
lenian  vessel  to  treat  with  them ;  but  as  soon 
as  fhey  saw  the  vessel  enter  Memphis,  they 
rushed  in  a  crowd  from  the  citadel,  destroyed 


same  time  to  avenge  the  treason  of  Fhanes,  or  peri^ 
The  blood  of  a  human  victim  mixed  with  wine  accom- 
panied the  most  solemn  forms  of  execration  among  the 
ancients.  Catiline  made  use  of  this  superstition  to 
bind  his  adherents  to  secrecy:  "He  carried  round,** 
says  Sallust,  "  the  blood  of  a  human  victim,  mixed  with 
wine ;  and  when  all  had  tasted  it,  ailer  a  set  form  of 
execration  (sicut  in  solennibus  sacrls  fieri  consuevit) 
he  imparted  his  design.'*— 7*. 

4  Sfiave  their  heada."}— The  same  custom  still  sub* 
sists :  I  have  seen  every  where  the  children  of  the  com- 
mon people,  whether  running  in  the  6eld,  assembled 
round  the  village,  or  swimming  in  the  waters,  with 
their  heads  shaved  and  bare.  Let  us  but  imagine  tlia 
hardness  a  skull  must  acquire  thus  exposed  to  tho 
scorching  sun,  and  we  shall  not  be  astonished  at  the 
remark  of  Herodotus.— ^boory. 

6  ilcAofn^nM.]— Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  say, 
that  it  was  Achsemenes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,and  uncle 
of  ArtaxerxeB,the  same  who  before  had  the  government 
of  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  feign  of  Xerxes,  that 
had  the  conduct  of  this  war ;  l>ut  herein  they  were  de> 
ccived  by  the  similitude  of  names ;  for  it  appears  by 
Ctestas,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hamestris,  whom  Axta- 
xerxes  sent  with  his  army  into  EgypL— PrtdeoM*. 
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I,  tore  Uie  eimr  in  pieoM,'  md  after* 
them  into  the  dtedeL     Siege 
tiHinedietely  bud  to  the  pbce,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  finally  eompelled  to  surrender. 
TboM  Africana  who  Ibed  neareat  to  Egypt, 
apprelienaiTe  of  a  ahntlar  late,  anhmitted  with- 
out oooteat,  knpoaing  a  triboto  on  themaeWea, 
and  aeoding  preaanta  to  the  PenianaL    Their 
ezanpU  was  followed  hy  the  CyreDeans  and 
Dcmenna,  who  were  stmefc  with  the  like  pan- 
ic    The  African  preaenta  Gambyses  received 
▼ery  graeioii8ly»bat  he  expressed  much  reeent- 
■MDl  at  thooe  of  the  Cyreneans,  as  I  think,  on 
aoeoont  of  their  meanness.    They  sent  him 
fire  hundred  mina  of  stiver,  which,  aa  soon  as 
bo  reeetved,  with  his   own  handa   he  threw 
UDongat  his  soldiers. 

XIV.  On  the  tenth  day  after  the  sorrender 
of  the  citadel  of  Memphia,  Psammenitns,  the 
Eg3rptlan  king,  who  had  reigned  no  more  than 
an  montha,  was  by  order  of  Cambysea  igno- 
minioosly  conducted,  with  other  Egyptians,  to 
the  outside  of  the  walla,  and  by  way  of  trial  of 
hia  diapoeition,  thaa  treated :  bis  dangfater,  in 
the  habit  of  a  slaTe,  was  sent  with  a  pitcher  to 
draw  water ;  she  was  accompanied  by  a  nmn- 
bar  of  young  women  clothed  in  the  same  garb, 
and  aelected  from  fiimilies  of  the  first  distino- 
tiott.     They  passed,  with   much   and    loud 
lamentation,  before  their  parents,  from  whom 
their  treatment  excited  a  oorreapondent  vio- 
lence of  grief.    But  when  Psammenitus  be- 
held  the   spectacle,  he  merely  declined   his 
eyes  upon  the  ground;  when  this  train  waa 
gone  by,  the  son  of  Psammenitus,  with  two 
thousand  Egyptians  of  the  same  age,  were  made 
to  walk  in  proceasion  with  ropea  round  their 
necks,  and  bridlea  in  their  mouths.    These  were 
intended  to  avenge  the  death  of  those  Mitylen- 
ians,  who,  with  their  vessel,  had  been  torn  to  pi»- 
ces  at  Memphis.  The  king's  counsellors  had  de- 
termined that  for  every  one  put  to  death  on  that 
oceaaion,  ten  of  tiie  first  rank  of  the  Egyptians 
should  be  sacrificed.    Psammenitus  observed 
tbeie  as  they  passed,  but  although  he  perceived 
that  hb  son  was  going  to  be  executed,  and  whilst 
all  the  Egyptians  around  him  wept  and  lament- 
ed aloud,  he  continued  unmoved  as  before. 
When  this  scene  also  disappeared,  he  beheld  a 


6  7V«  the  crew  in  piVfet.]— They  were  two  hundred 
la  number ;  ihia  appears  from  a  following  paragraph, 
where  we  find  that  for  every  Mliyleulan  masaacred  on  ' 
thfi  occasion  ten  Egyptians  were  put  U>  death,  and  diat 
two  thcnt^aod  Egyptiaiu  thus  perished.— LarcfUr. 

SO 


venerable  peraonage,  who  hadformerfy  partaken 
of  die  royal  table,  deprived  of  all  he  had  poa* 
seased,  and  in  the  dreas  of  a  mendicant  asking 
charity  through  the  different  ranka  of  the  army. 
This  man  atopped  to  beg  an  alma  of  Psam* 
menitua,  the  son  of  Amaaia,  and  the  other  noble 
Egyptians  who  were  sitting  with  him ;  which 
when  Paammenitua  beheld,  he  could  no  longer 
suppress  hia  emotiona,  but  calling  on  his  friend 
by  name,  wept  aloud,^  and  beat  hia  head.  This 
the  apiea,  who  were  placed  near  him  to  obaerve 
hia  conduct  on  each  incident,  reported  to  Gam- 
byaea;  who,  in  astonishment  at  such  behaviour, 
sent  a  messenger,  who  waa  thus  directed  to 
address  him.  -  Your  lord  and  maater,  Gam- 
byses, is  desirous  to  know  why,  after  beholding 
with  ao  much  indifference  your  daughter  treated 
as  a  alave,  and  your  son  conducted  to  death,  you 
expreased  ao  lively  a  concern  for  that  mendicant, 
who,  as  he  has  been  informed,  is  not  at  all  r^ 
lated  to  you  ;**  Psammenitus  made  thia  reply : 
**  Son  of  Gyrua,  my  domestic  misfortunes  wera 
too  great  to  suffer  me  to  abed  tears,*  but  it  was 
consistent  that  I  ahould  weep  for  ray  friend, 
who,  from  a  station  of  honour  and  of  wealth, 
is  in  the  last  stage  of  life  reduced  to  penury.** 
Gambyses  heard  and  was  satisfied  with  his  an- 
swer. The  Egyptians  say  that  Gnesos,  who 
attended  Gambyses  in  this  Egyptian  expedttion, 
wept  at  the  incident.  The  Persians  also  who 
were  present  were  exceedingly  moved,  and 
Gambyses  himself  yielded  so  for  to  compassion, 

7  Wqii  oloMd.]— A  very  ■timnge  eflfect  of  grief  is  rs* 
lated  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  story  of  Oelimer,  king  of 
Uie  Vandals,  when  after  an  obstinate  resistance  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  himself  to  Belisarins.  "  The  first 
public  interview,"  says  our  historian, "  was  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when  the  royal  capUva 
accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
The  crowd  might  naturally  believe  that  extreme  grief 
had  deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  In  this  mourn, 
fill  state  unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelli- 
gent observers  thai  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of 
human  greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought." 

8  Shed  (eort.]— This  idea  of  extreme  affliction  or 
anger  tending  to  checlc  the  act  of  weeping,  is  expressed 
by  Shalcspeare  with  wonderftil  sublimity  and  pathos. 
It  is  part  of  a  speech  of  Lear : 

Tn  tM  BM  hOTBy  yo  |oli,  t  poor  oU  hu^ 
^  ftdl  of  (riir«an  wfMdwd  is  both. 
If  a  be  ym  ttet  gilr  Hmm  dimtam^  baun 
Afidart  tbdr  bUMT,  tool  na  Bot  ■»  ameh 
lb  bnr  il  taindjr :  Touch  me  with  noble  eq 
And  M  not  woumnh  weapoo,  water  drofa, 
SUoBTiBUi^dieeki.  I1o,yoa\ 
I  win  IMTC  Mb  TCVH|«  OB  7«a  boa 

TtafdllbewwMattU ^Iwttli 

Wbai  Uht  an  yet  I  know  not,  bei  tbej  ibdl  be 

TlwlHranortbeearth.^ ^Tou  think  Fll  «h 

No,  ni  Bol  weq).    I  have  Aillcaun^  weeping; 

Bat  thh  heart  dioll  break  into  a  huadrad  thouHJid  flaw* 

QraPvI 
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that  he  orderod  the  son  of  PAammenitos  to  be 
praaerred  o«t  of  thoee  who  had  been  condemned 
to  die,  and  Peammenitiw  himaelf  to  be  con- 
ducted from  the  place  where  he  waa,  to  hia 
preeence, 

XV.  The  emiaMriea  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose found  the  young  prince  had  enfiered  first, 
and  wtt  already  dead ;  the  fiither  they  led  to 
Cambysei,  with  whom  he  liTcd,  and  receiTed 
no  farther  ill  treatment ;  and  could  he  have  re- 
frained from  amhitioua  attempts,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  intrusted  with  the  goToroment 
of  Egypt  The  Persians  hold  the  sons  of  sov- 
ereigns in  the  greatest  reverence,  and  even  if 
the  fathers  revolt,  they  will  permit  the  sons  to 
succeed  to  their  authority  ;  that  such  is  really 
their  conduct,  may  be  proved  by  various  exam- 
ples. Thannyras  the  son  of  Inarus,'  received 
the  kingdom  which  his  father  governed ;  Pau- 
airis  also,  the  son  of  Amyrtsus,  was  permitted 
to  reign  after  his  father,  although  the  Persians 
had  never  met  with  more  obstinate  enemies  than 
both  Inarus  and  Amyrtsus.  Psammenitus 
revolted  and  suffered  for  his  offence :  he  was 
detected  in  stirring  up  the  Egyptians  to  rebel ; 
and  being  convicted  by  Cambyses,  was  made  to 
drink  a  quantity  of  bullock's  blood,'  which  im- 
mediately occasioned  his  death. — Such  was  the 
end  of  Psammenitus. 

XVI.  From  Sais,  Cambyses  proceeded  to 
Memphis,  to  execute  a  purpose  he  had  in  view. , 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  palace  of  Amasis,  he 
ordered  the  body'  of  that  prince  to  be  removed 
from  his  tomb.  When  this  was  done,  he  com- 
manded it  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  the  hair  to  be 

■  I       «  ' 

1  ikorut.]— The  reToUoflnaroB  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  the  80th  CHympiad,  460  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  rebelled  against  Artazerzes  Longimanua,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  deft^  the  power  of  Per- 
sia for  nearly  five  years.  After  he  was  reduced,  Ainyr- 
tteus  held  out  for  some  time  longer  In  the  marshy  coun* 
try.— The  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  first  book  of 
Tiracydides,  chap.  civ.  fcc. 

3  BuUoek*»  Uood.]~-Bull's  blood,  taken  fresh  from 
the  animal,  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  power- 
ful poison,  and  supposed  to  act  by  coagulating  In  the 
stomach.  Themistocles,  and  sevenl  other  personages 
of  antiquity,  were  said  to  have  died  by  taking  iu— See 
Plut.  in  Themiau  and  niny,  book  zzviii.  ch.  iz.  Aris- 
tophanes, in  the  'ivri ic,  also  alludes  to  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Themistocles. 

BiXrirrev  iftTv  mTftm  raCpttov  «rii7v,        %         % 

8  He  ordered  lAe  frod|y.]— A  similar  ezample  of  taking 
a  preposterous  but  cruel  vengeance  on  the  body  of  a 
deceased  enemy,  occurs  in  the  story  of  Achilles,  with 
reqiect  to  Hector,  and  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  on 
the  roost  minute  and  frivolous  occasions,  affected  to 
Imitate  that  hero.  .  See  Quinlus  Cvrtius. 


plucked  out,  and  the  flesh  to  be  goaded  iMk 
sharp  instruments,  to  which  he  added  odmr 
marks  of  ignominy.  As  the  body  was  ens- 
balmed,  ihekt  efforts  made  but  little  impression  ; 
when  therefore  they  were  fatigued  with  theeo 
outrages,  he  ordered  it  to  be  buracd.  In  this 
last  act  Cambyses  paid  no  regard  to  the  rehgioB 
of  his  country,  for  the  Persians  venerate  fire  as 
a  divinity.^  The  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
does  not  prevail  in  either  of  the  two  natieiis; 
for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  the  Permans 
do  not  use  it,  thinking  it  profsne  tp  feed  a  di- 
vinity with  human  carcasses;  and  the  Egyptians 
abhor  it,  being  fully  persuaded  that  fire  ia  a 
racious  animal,  which  devours  whatever  it 
seize,  and  when  saturated  finally  expires 
what  it  has  consumed.  They  hold  it  unlawful 
to  expose  the  bodies  of  the  dead*  to  any  ani- 
mals, for  which  reason  they  embalm  them, 
fearing  lest,  after  interment,  they  might  become 
the  prey  of  worms.  The  Egyptians  aaser^ 
that  the  above  indignities  were  not  inflicted  u]^ 
on  the  body  of  Amasis,  but  that  the  Persians 
were  deceived,  and  perpetrated  these  insults  on 
some  other  Egyptian  of  the  same  age  with  thai 
prince.  Amasis,  they  say,  was  informed  by  an 
oracle  of  the  injuries  intended  against  his  body. 


4  Venerate  JSre  aa  a  ditinity.}— This  ezpresrion 
not  be  understood  in  too  rigorous  a  sense.  Fire  was 
certainly  regarded  t^  the  Persians  as  something  sacred, 
and  perhaps  they  miglu  render  it  some  kind  of  religfcms 
worsliip,  which  in  its  origin  referred  only  to  the  deity 
of  which  this  element  was  an  emblem.  But  it  is  certain 
that  this  nation  did  not  believe  fire  to  be  a  deity,  other- 
wise  how  would  they  have  dared  to  have  extinguished 
it  throughout  Persia,  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  as« 
we  learn  from  Diodorus  SIculus  1— See  an  epigram  of 
DioBcorides,  Brunk*s  Analecta,  vol.  1. 503.— £areA«r. 

6  Bodiee  qf  the  dead,y-~We  learn  from  Xenophon, 
that  the  interment  of  bodies  was  common  in  Oraece; 
and  Homer  tells  us  that  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
was  in  use  before  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  therefore  int>- 
bable  that  both  customs  wore  practised  at  the  sams 
time ;  this  was  also  the  case  at  Rome,  as  appears  frtias 
many  ancient  monuments :  the  custom,  however,  of  in- 
terment,  seems  to  luive  preceded  that  of  burning.  **  At 
mlhi  quidem  antlquissimum  sepuUur»  genus  id  Msss 
vldetur  quo  apud  Xenophontem  Cyrus  utitur.  Reddiior 
enim  terr»  corpus,  et  Ita  locatum  et  situm  quasi  opeii> 
mento  roatris  obducitur."  Cicero  de  UgibtUf  lib.  ii.  39. 

**  That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  most  andvnft 
kind  of  burial,  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  used 
by  Cyrus.  For  the  body  is  returned  to  the  earth,  and  so 
placed  as  to  be  covered  whh  the  veil  of  its  mother.** 
The  custom  of  burning  at  Rome,  according  to  Montlka- 
con  ceased  about  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  fiimtly  whose  body 
was  burned,  whence  some  have  erroneously  advanced 
that  he  was  the  first  Roman ;  but  both  methods  were 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  appear 
to  have  been  equally  prevalent.  After  Sylla,  bunUng 
became  general.— 7*. 
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t»  fHwent  wlueh  he  ordered  the  pereonwho 
¥<fl1j  nntaioed  them,  to  be  boned  at  the  en- 
tsmnee  of  hie  tooib,  whilst  he  Jumeelf,  by  hie  own 
direclioiM,  gi^en  to  hie  eon,  wee  pieced  in  eome 
and  interior  reoeee  of  the  eepulchre. 
aeeertione  I  cennot  eltogether  believe, 
■m  rather  inclined  to  impute  them  to  the 
iQr  of  the  Egyptiane. 

XVII.  Cembyeee  aflerwarde  determined  to 
eommenoe  hoetilittes  egainet  three  nations  at 
oiace,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammoniane,  and 
tbe  Maerobian'  Ethioinans,  who  inhabit  that 
part  of  Libya,  which  lies  to  the  eoathem  ocean« 
Ka  accordingly  reeolved  to  send  egainst  the 
Caithagiiiians  a  naval  armament;  a  detechment 
fxf  hie  troope  was  to  attack  the  Ammoniane  by 
Ijuid ;  and  he  sent  spies  into  Ethiopie,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  carrying  preeente  to  the  prince, 
'mrnto  to  ascertain  the  reelity  of  the  celebrated 
table  of  the  san,^and  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  country. 

XVIII.  Whet  they  called  the  table  of  the 
mm  wee  this  :*— A  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  wee  filled  to  the  height  of  four  feet  with 
the  roasted  fleeh  of  all  kinde  of  animale,  which 
was  carried  there  in  the  night,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  magistrates ;  during  the  day 
whoever  pleased  wee  at  liberty  to  go  and  satis- 
fy hie  hunger.  The  natives  of  the  place  affirm, 
^t  the  earth  spontaneously  producee  all  theee 
viands :  this,  however,  is  what  they  term  the 
table  of  the  sun. 

ZIX.  Aa  soon  as  Cambyses  had  resolved  on 
the  measures  he  meant  to  pursue,  with  reepect 
to  the  Ethiopians,  he  sent  to  the  dty  of  ISSIe- 
phantine  for  some  of  the  Icthyophagi  who 
were  skilled  in  their  language.  In  the  mean- 
time he  directed  his  naval  forces  to  proceed 
against  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the  Phenicians 
refused  to  assist  him  in  this  purpose,  pleading 
the  solemnity  of  their  engagementa  vrith  that 
people,  snd  the  impiety  of  committing  acta  of 
violence  against  their  own  deeeendanta: — Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Phenicians,  and  the 
other  armamento  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
piooeed.    Thus,  therefore,  the  Carthaginians 

Si.e.  loog-Uved, 

7  J\abU  <f  the  nm.]— Solinos  speaks  of  this  table  of 
the  raa  aa  something  marvelloua,  and  Fomponlua  Mela 
eaems  to  have  had  the  aame  idea.  Fausaniaa  conslderB 
what  was  reported  of  it  as  fitbuloua.  *^U;"  aajs  he, 
"we  credit  all  theae  marvels  on  the  frith  of  the  Greeks, 
we  oeght  also  to  receive  as  tme  what  the  Ethiopians 
above  Sjene  relate  of  ttie  table  of  the  aim.'*  In  ad- 
harliig  to  the  recital  of  Herodotua,  a  consldsrahls  por- 
tion of  the  marvellooB  disappears.— Xerdksr. 


eecaped  being  made  tributary  to  Persia,  for 
Cambysee  did  not  chooee  to  use  compulsion 
with  the  Phenicians,  who  had  voluntarily  b^ 
oome  his  dependenti,  and  who  constituted  the 
moet  eesential  part  of  his  naval  power.  The 
Cypriane  had  also  submitted  without  contest 
to  the  Persians,  and  had  served  in  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition. 

XX.  As  soon  as  the  Icthyophagi  arrived 
from  Elephantine,  Cambysee  deepatched  them 
to  Ethiopia.  They  were  commissioned  to  de- 
liver, with  certain  preeente,  a  particular  mee- 
sage  to  the  prince.  The  presenta  consisted 
of  a  purple  veet,  a  gold  duiin  for  the  neck, 
bracelets,  an  alabaster  box  of  perfumes,*  and  a 
cask  of  palm  wine.  The  Ethiopians  to  whom 
Cambyses  sent,  are  reported  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  men  in  the  perfections  of  size  and 
beauty :  their  manners  and  customs,  which  dii^ 
fer  also  from  those  of  all  other  nations,  have 
besides  this  singular  distinction;  the  supreme  au- 
thority is  given  to  him  who  excels  all  his  fellow 
citixens^  in  size  and  proportionable  strength. 

^AJabaBtm-  beat  g^^er/Wm«t.>-It  seems  protMble  that 
parlumea  in  more  ancient  times  were  kept  in  ahells. 
Arabia  is  the  country  of  periumea,  and  the  Red  Sea 
throws  upon  the  coast  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful 
ahells,  very  convenient  for  such  a  purpose.— See  Ho- 
race: 


That  to  make  a  present  of  perfumAS  was  deemed  a 
mark  of  reverence  and  honour  in  the  remotest  times 
amongst  the  orientals,  appears  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  DaiUel. 

"  Then  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  his  fees, 
and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  commanded  that  they 
ahonld  oflbr  an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  to  him." 

See  also  St.  Mark,  xiv.  3 : 

**  There  came  a  woman  liaving  an  alabaster  box  of 
ointment  of  spikenard,  very  precious ;  and  slie  brake 
the  box,  and  poured  it  en  his  head." 

See  also  Matth.  zxvi.  7. 

To  sprinkle  the  apartments  and  the  persona  of  the 
guests  with  rose  water,  and  other  aromatics,  still  con^ 
tinues  in  the  east  to  be  a  mark  of  respectfol  attention. 

Alabattran  did  not  properly  slgnity  a  veasel  made  of 
the  stone  now  called  alabaster,  but  one  without  handles, 
/^^  1X99  x»6«$. 

Alabaster  obtained  Hs  name  from  being  frequently 
used  for  this  purpose ;  the  ancient  name  for  the  stone 
was  aiaba$irite§t  and  perfumes  were  thought  to  keep 
better  In  it  than  in  any  other  substance.  Pliny  has  in- 
formed us  of  the  shape  of  these  vessels,  by  comparing 
to  them  the  pearls  cidled  alenchi,  which  are  known  to 
have  been  shaped  like  pearls,  or,  as  he  expresses  It, 
fitstiglaU  loQgitudine,  alabastrorum  figura,  in  pleniorem 
orliem  desinentes.   lib.  ix.  cap.  8K. 

0  Who  eaetia  all  hit/Mouf  cUiMtm^  4-0.]— That  the 
quality  of  strength  and  accompllahmenta  of  person  were 
in  the  first  institution  of  society  the  principal  reconw 
maaditionsio  hoaniry  Is  thns  reprsssiusd  by  liocretles: 
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XXI.  The  Icbihyopliagi  on  tlieir  arrival 
offered  the  presents,  and  tbus^  addressed  the 
king :  "  Carobyses,  sovereign  of  Pernia,  from 
his  anxious  desire  of  becoming  your  friend  and 
ally,  has  sent  us  to  communicate  with  you,  and 
to  desire  your  acceptance  of  these  presents, 
from  the  use  of  which  he  himself  derives  the 
greatest  pleasure.**  The  Ethiopian  prince,  who 
was  aware  of  the  object  they  had  in  view,  made 
them  this  answer  — "  The  lung  of  Persia  has 
not  sent  you  with  these  presents,  from  any  de- 
sire of  obtaining  my  alliance ;  neither  do  you 
speak  the  truth,  who,  to  facilitate  the  unjust  de- 
signs of  your  master,  are  come  to  examine  the 
state  of  my  dominions :  if  he  were  influenced 
by  principles  of  integrity,  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  his  own,  and  not  covet  the  possessions  of 
another ;  nor  would  he  attempt  to  reduce  those 
to  servitude  from  whom  he  has  received  no  in- 
jury. Give  him  therefore  this  bow,  and  in  my 
name  speak  to  him  thus :  The  king  of  Ethiopia 
sends  this  counsel  to  the  king  of  Persia — ^when 
his  subjects  shall  be  able  to  bend  this  bow  with 
the  same  ease  that  I  do,  then  with  a  superiority 
of  numbers  he  may  venture  to  attack  the  Ma- 
crobian  Ethiopians.  In  the  meantime  let  him 
be  thankful  to  the  gods,  that  the  Ethiopians 
have  not  been  inspired  with  the  same  ambitious 
views  of  extending  their  possessions.** 

XXII.  When  he  had  finished,  he  unbent  the 
bow  and  placed  it  in  their  hands :  after  which, 
taking  the  purple  vest,  he  inquired  what  it  was, 
and  how  it  was  made :  the  Ichthyophegi  pro- 
perly explained  to  him  the  process  by  which  the 
purple  tincture  was  communicated ;  but  he  told 
them  that  they  and  their  vests  were  alike  deceit- 
ful. He  then  made  similar  enquiries  concerning 
the  bracelets  and  the  gold  chain  for  the  neck : 
upon  their  describing  the  nature  of  these  orna- 
ments, he  laughed,  and  conceiving  them  to  be 
chains.*  remarked,  that  the  Ethiopians  possess- 


I  UWli^  irOBBM|M  NMOB 

Pnaridiniii  raKH  iptl  tiU  peifiigitaiiqqs: 
Et  pKodM  at  atKRa  diviMK  alqoe  dedera 
Pro  fade  cojomiiw,  et  viribui  tegenioqiiB, 
Nam  fitdn  mnHum  valult,  vlraqoe  Tifdniit.— 71 

1  Ccnceiving  them  to  be  chainn.'y-Vf^  learn  from  • 
pastage  in  GenesiB  zziv.  22,  that  ihe  bracelets  of  the 
Orientals  were  remarkably  heavy;  which  seems  in 
some  measure  to  justify  the  aentlment  of  the  Ethiopian 
prince,  who  thout^ht  ^them  chains  simply  because  they 
were  made  of  pold,  which  was  used  for  that  purpose  in 
his  country.— See  chap,  xxiii. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  as  the  camels  had  done  drink- 
ing, that  the  man  took  a  golden  ear-ringof  half  a  shekel 
weight,  and  two  bracelets  (or  her  hands,  of  ten  diekels 
weight  of  gold.'* 


ed  amch  stronger.  He  pioeeaded  lastly  to  aifc 
them  the  use  of  the  perfumes ;  and  when  Ike^ 
informed  him  how  they  were  made  and  applied^ 
he  made  the  same  observation  as  he  had  bel(N» 
done  of  the  purple  robe.'  When  be  eaae  Vm 
the  wine,  and  learned  how  it  was  made,  ha 
drank  it  with  particniar  aatisfcrlion ;  and  iiH> 
quired  upon  what  food  the  Persian  moaaidl 
subsisted,  and  what  was  the  longest  period  of 
a  Persian's  life.  The  king,  they  told  hiiii^ 
lived  chiefly  upon  bread ;  and  they  then  d^ 
scribed  to  him  the  properties  of  com :  they 
added  that  the  longest  period  of  life  in  Pi 
was  about  eighty  years.  « I  am  not  at  all 
prised,"  eaid  the  Ethiopian  prince,  •<  that,  eab* 
aisting  on  dung,  the  term  of  Kfe  is  ao  ahoit 
among  them ;  and  unless,"  he  contanned,  point- 


That  the  bracelet  was  fermerly  an  ensign  of  royal^ 
amongst  the  Orientals,  Mr.  Banner,  In  his  Obeenraiions 
on  Passages  of  Scripture,  infers  from  tlie  circumstance 
of  the  Amalekite's  bringing  to  David  the  bracelet  which 
he  found  on  Saul's  arm,  along  with  his  crown.  That  it 
was  a  mark  of  dignity  there  can  be  little  doul^t:  but  ii 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  was  a  mark  of  royalty, 
though  the  remark  is  certainly  ingenious.  If  it  was, 
there  existed  a  pacoliar  propriety  in  maldng  it  the  pant 
of  a  present  from  one  prince  to  another.  By  the  Roman 
generals  they  were  given  to  their  soldiers,  as  a  reward 
of  bravery.  Small  chains  were  also  in  the  remotest 
times  worn  round  the  neck„not  only  \rf  women  bat  b^ 
the  men.  That  these  were  also  worn  by  princes  ap* 
pears  from  Judges  viii.  26. 

*<  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  that  he  rs- 
quested,  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of 
gold ;  beside  ornaments,  and  coMors,  and  purple  iai> 
ment  that  was  on  the  kings  of  Midian ;  and  beside  tha 
chains  that  were  about  the  camels'  necks."  Which 
last  circumstance  tends  also  to  prove  that  they  thns  also 
decorated  tlie  animals  they  used,  which  ia^ion  is  u>  thia 
day  observed  by  people  of  distinction  in  Egypt.— 7*. 

2  Purple  rofte.  j->It  is  a  circumstance  well  known  at 
present  that  on  the  coast  of  Guayaquil,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Ouatima,  are  fotmd  those  snails  which  yield  the 
purple  dye  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  and  which  tha 
moderns  have  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  The  shell 
that  contains  them  is  fixed  to  rocks  that  are  watered  by 
the  sea ;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  laji;ge  nut.  The  juice  may 
\m  extracted  from  the  animal  in  two  ways ;  some  per- 
sons kill  the  animal  after  they  have  taken  It  out  of  the 
shell,  they  then  press  it  from  the  bead  to  the  tail  with  a 
knife,  and  separating  from  the  body  that  part  in  which 
the  liquor  is  collected,  they  throw  away  the  rest.  When 
this  operation,  repeated  upon  several  of  the  snails,  hath 
yielded  a  certain  quantity  of  the  juice,  the  thread  tlwt  Is 
to  Im  died  is  dipped  in  it,  and  the  business  is  done. 
The  colour,  which  is  at  first  as  white  as  milk,  becomes 
afterwards  green,  and  does  not  tiim  pari>le  till  the 
thread  is  dry. 

We  know  of  no  colour  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
one  we  have  been  speaking  o^ehher  in  lustre  or  in 
permanency.— iJioyyio/. 

Pliny  describes  the  purpura  as  a  turbinated  shell  Ifka 
the  buccinum,but  with  spines  upon  it ;  which  may  lead 
us  to  suspect  the  Abbe's  account  of  the  wnaila  of  a  little 
inaccuracy  .—71 


THALIA. 
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to  Hm  nine,  «  Ouf  mized  H  with  this  U- 
qoor,  they  would  not  live  ao  long ;"  for  in  thi« 
he  allowed  that  they  excelled  the  EthiopiantL 

XXIII.    The  Idithyophagi  in  their  turn 
qiieationad  the  prince  conoerning  the  duration 
of  K&  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  kind  of  Ibod  there 
in  use  : — They  were  told»  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
tirenty  yeara^  hut  that  some  exceeded  even  that 
period  ;  that  their  meat  was  baked  flesh,  their 
djink  milk.    When  the  spies  expressed  aston- 
at  the  length  of  life  in  Ethiopia,  they 
conducted  to  a  certain  fountain,  in  which 
hewing  bathed,  they  became  shining  as  if  an- 
ointed with  oily  and  diffused  from  their  bodies 
the    psfKime  of  violets.     But  they  asserted 
that  the  water  of  this  fountain  was  of  so  in- 
jobetantial  a  nature,  that  neither  wood,  nor  any 
thix^  stiU  lighter  than  wood,  would  float  upon 
its  anrfiice,  but  every  thing  instantly  sunk  to 
the  bottom.     If  their  repreeentation  of  this 
wreter  was  true,  the  constant  use  of  it  may  pro- 
bably explain  the  extreme  length  of  life  which 
the  Ethiopians  attain.    From  the  fountain  they 
wreie  conducted  to  the  public  prison,  where  all 
that  were  confined  were  secured  by  chains  of 
sold ;  for  among  these  Ethiopiane  brass  is  the 
YaresI  of  all  the  metals.     After  visiting  the 
prison  they  saw  also  what  is  called  the  table 
af  the  sun. 

XXIV.    Finally  they  were   shovm    their 
coffins,'*  which  are  said  to  be  constructed  of 


Z  Lived  to  ihe  age  of,  ^r.]— ^We  travelled  all  the 
nigfai,  as  &r  as  Bacras,  a  large  boroiigh,  the  lord  of 
wUch  ma  a  venerable  old  man,  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  jears  old,  and  who  appeared  to  ue  arong  and 
-vigoroua,  aa  if  he  had  not  been  above  forty."— Ponce<*a 
Voyage  to  Ethiopia. 

4.  Cfljl^.]— Coffins, ihoQgh  anciently  used  in  the  Eaat, 
and  considered  aa  marks  of  distinction,  are  not  now 
tfMra  applied  to  the  dead  either  by  Turks  or  Chrlaians. 

"  With  ufl,"  says  Mr.  Harmer,  in  his  Observations  on 
Fusages  of  Scripture,  **  the  poorea  people  have  their 
cottns :  if  the  relations  cannot  aflbrd  them,  the  parish 
is  at  the  expense.  In  tlie  Best,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  not  now  M  all  made  use  of.  Turks  and  Chriaians, 
Tfafiveuot  assures  us,  agree  in  this.  The  ancient  Jews 
probably  buried  their  dead  in  the  same  manner:  neither 
was  the  body  of  our  Lord,  it  should  seem,  pot  into  a 
coffin,  nor  tint  of  Elisiia,  whose  tones  were  touched  by 
the  Gorpee  that  was  let  down  a  little  after  into  his  sepul- 
chre. 3  Kings  xiii.  21.  That  they,  however,  were  an- 
cisnUy  madto  use  of  in  Egypt,  all  agree ;  and  antiqne 
coffins,  of  stone  and  sycamore  wood,  are  aill  to  be  seen 
In  that  C'iuntry,  not  to  mention  those  said  to  be  made 
of  a  kind  'if  pasteboard,  formed  l^  folding  and  glowing 
clolh  tneether  a  great  number  of  times,  which  were 
oirioiialy  plastered,  and  then  painted  with  hierogly. 
phics.  lis  being  an  ancient  Egyptian  custom,  and  its 
Boi  being  used  in  the  neighbouring  countries^  were 


eiystaly  and  in  this  manner: — ^After  all  the 
moisture  is  exhausted  from  the  body,  by  the 
Egyptian  or  some  other  process,  they  cover  it 
totally  with  a  kind  of  plaster,  which  they  deco- 
rate with  various  colours,  and  make  it  convey 
as  near  a  resemblance  as  may  be',  of  the  pei^ 
son  of  the  deceased.  They  then  ineloee  it  in 
a  hollow  pillar  of  crystal,^  which  is  dug  up  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  a  kind  that  is  easily 
worked.  The  deceased  is  very  conspicuous 
through  the  crystal,  has  no  disagreeable  smell, 
nor  any  thing  else  that  is  ofibnsive.  This 
coffin  the  nearest  relations  keep  for  a  twelve- 
month in  their  houses,  oflering  before  it  differ 
ent  kinds  of  victims,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their 
lands;  these  are  afterwaids  removed  and  set 
up  round  the  city. 
XXV.  The  spies,  after  executing  their  ooa^ 


doabtless  the  cause  that  the  sacred  historian  expressly 
observes  of  Joseph,  that  he  was  not  only  embalmed,  but 
pnt  into  a  coffin  too,  both  being  managements  peculiar 
in  a  manner  to  the  Egyptians.*'— Otesrv^iofw  an  Aw- 
9agea  qfScripturey  vol.  ii.  164. 

Mr.  Harmer's  observation  in  the  foregoing  note  is  not 
siricUy  true.  The  use  of  coffins  might  very  probably 
be  unknown  in  Syria,  from  whence  Joseph  came ;  bia 
that  they  were  used  by  all  nations  contiguous  on  one 
ade  at  leaa  to  Egypt,  the  passage  before  us  proves  suf> 
ficientiy.  I  have  not  been  able  to  sseartain  at  what 
period  the  use  of  coffins  was  Introduced  in  this  country, 
but  it  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  our  cele- 
brated antiquary  Mr.  Stnztt,  that  from  very  remote 
times  our  ancestors  were  interred  in  some  kind  of  cof^ 
fin.  "  It  was  customary  in  the  Christian  burials  of  tha 
Anglo  Saxons  to  leave  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
corpse  uncovered  till  the  time  of  tnzrial,  that  relations^ 
Ac.  might  take  a  tea  view  of  their  deceased  friend.** 
We  have  also  the  f jllowiag  In  Durant, "  Corpus  totmn 
at  sudoro  obvolutum  ac  locuto  condiium  veteres  in 
ccenaculis,  sen  tricliniis  exponebant.'* 

We  learn  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,  that  there  was  a 
temple  at  Alexandria,  in  which  the  body  of  Alexander 
was  deposited,  in  a  coffin  of  gold ;  it  was  stolen  by 
Seleucus  Cybiosactes,  who  left  a  coffin  of  glass  in  its 
(dace.  This  is  the  only  author,  except  Herodotus,  in 
whom  I  can  remember  to  have  seen  mention  made  of  a 
coffin  of  glass.  The  urns  of  ancient  Rome,  in  which 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited,  were  indiflbrently 
made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  alabaster,  porphyry,  and 
marble ;  these  were  externally  ornamented  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  A  minute  de<icripUon  of 
these,  with  a  multitude  of  speoimens,  may  be  seen  in 
Montfaucon.— 7*. 

5  Pillar  <f  crystal.']—^  Our  gUss,"  gays  M.  Larcher^ 
"  is  not  the  production  of  the  earth,  it  mua  he  manufac 
tured  with  much  trouble.**  According  to  Ludol^  they 
find  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia  large  quantities  of  fossil 
salt,  which  is  transparent,  and  which  indurates  in  ths 
air :  this  is  perhaps  what  they  took  for  glass. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Scholiaa  on  Aristo- 
phanes, that  u«xer,  though  afterwards  used  for  gtess, 
signified  anciently  crystal:  as  therefore  Herodotus  in* 
forms  us  that  this  substance  was  digged  from  the  eartii, 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  translate  it  crystal  %^T. 
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niarion,  returned ;  and  Gembyiea  wm  so  ex- 
asperated at  their  recital,  that  he  determined 
instantly  to  proceed  against  the  Ethiopians, 
without  ever  providing  for  the  necessary  sus- 
tenance of  his  army,  or  reflecting  that  he  was 
aboQt  to  visit  the  eitremittee  of  the  earth. 
The  moment  that  he  heard  the  report  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  like  one  deprived  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  reason,  he  commenced  his'  march  with 
the  whole  body  of  his  infantry,  leaving  no 
force*  behind  but  such  Greeks  as  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  at 
Thebes,  he  selected  from  his  army  about  fifty 
thousand  men,  whom  he  ordered  to  make  an 
incursion  against  the  Ammonians,  and  to  bum 
the  place  from  whence  the  oracles  of  Jupiter 
were  delivered ;  he  himself  with  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  marched  against  the  Ethiopians. 
Before  he  had  performed  the  fifth  part  of  his 
intended  expedition,  the  provisions  he  had  with 
him  were  totally  consumed.  They  proceeded 
to  eat  the  beasts  which  carried  the  baggage, 
till  these  also  failed.  If  after  these  incidents 
Cambyses  had  permitted  his  passions  to  cool, 
and  had  led  his  army  back  again,  notwithstand- 
ing his  indiscretion,  he  still  might  have  deserv- 
ed praise.  Instead  of  this,  his  infatuation 
continued,  and  he  proceeded  on  his  march. 
The  soldiere,  as  long  as  the  earth  afforded 
them  any  sustenance,  were  content  to  feed  on 
vegetables ;  but  as  soon  as  they  arrived  among 
the  sands  and  the  deserts,  some  of  them  were 
prompted  by  famine  to  proceed  to  the  most 
horrid  extremities.  They  drew  lots,  and  every 
tenth  man  was  destined  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
of  the  rest*  When  Cambyses  received  intel- 
ligence of  this  fact,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  de- 
vouring one  another,  he  abandoned  his  designs 
upon  the  Ethiopians,  and  returning  homeward 
arrived  at  length  at  Thebes,  after  losing  a  eon- 

1  aatiafy  the  hunger  <f  the  r«tl.]~The  whole  of  this 
namUve  is  transcribed  by  Senecs,  wHh  some  little 
variation,  in  his  treatise  de  Ira  ;  who  at  the  conclusion 
adds,  tliougli  we  know  not  from  what  authority,  that 
notwithstanding  these  dreadful  suffisrings  of  his  troops, 
the  king's  table  was  served  with  abundance  of  delicacies. 
Servabantur  interim  illi  generosse  aves  et  instrumenu 
epulanim  camelis  vehebantur. 

Perhaps  Uie  most  horrid  example  on  record  of  snflTer- 
Ing  from  &mine,  is  the  description  given  by  Josephus 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Eleven  thousand  prisoners 
were  Marved  to  death  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
during  the  storm.  Whilst  the  Romans  were  engaged 
tn  pillage,  on  entering  several  houses  they  found  whole 
funilies  dead,  and  the  houses  crammed  with  starved 
carcases ;  but  what  is  still  more  shocking,  it  was  a  no- 
torious fact,  that  a  nx>ther  killed,  dressed,  and  eat  her 
own  child^T*. 


sidenble  number  of  bis  men.    From  Thi 
he  proceeded  to  Memphis,  from  whence  he 
mitted  the  Greeks  to  embark. — 8uch  w» 
termination  of  the  Ethiopian  expedition. 

XXVI.    The  troops  who  were  deapatds0«l 
against  the  Ammonians  left  Thebes  with  goides, 
and  penetrated,  as  it  should  seem,  as  fax  mm 
Oasis.     This  place  is  distant  from  Thctov 
about  a  seven  days'  journey  over  the  sands,  ansl 
is  said  to  be  inhabited   by  Samians,  of  di« 
.Aschryonian  tribe.    The  country  is  called  In 
Greek,  «The  happy  Island."    The  army  m 
reported  to  have*prooeeded  thus  far;  bat  whaft 
afterwards  became  of  them  it  is  impossible  to 
know,  except  from  the  Ammonians,  or  those 
whom  the  Ammonians  have  instructed  on  this 
head.      It  is  certain  that  they  never  arrived 
among  the  Ammonians,  and  that  they  never 
returned.'  The  Ammonians  affirm,  that  as  they 
wera  marching  forwards  from  Oaab  through 
the  sands,  they  halted  at  some  place  of  middle 
distance,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  repast,  which 
while  they  were  doing,  a  strong  south  wind 
arose,  and  overwhelmed  them  beneath  a  moan- 
tain  of  sand,^  so  that  4bey  were  seen  no  more. 

2  Iftner  f«ft(m«l.]~The  route  of  the  army  makes  k 
plain  that  the  guides,  who  detested  the  Fersiana,  M 
them  astray  amidst  the  deserts ;  for  they  should  have 
departed  from  the  lake  Mareotis  to  this  temple,  or  from 
the  environs  of  Memphis.  The  Egyptiaas,  Intending 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  led  them  from  Tliebes 
to  the  great  Oasis,  three  days'  journey  from  Abydos; 
and  having  brought  them  into  the  vast  solitudes  of 
Libya,  they  no  doubt  abandoned  them  in  the  nighl,  and 
delivered  them  over  to  death.— -tSbvory. 

3  Mountain  qf  rand.]'— What  hafqiens  si  present  in 
perf  trming  this  Journey,  proves  the  event  to  be  very 
credible.  Travellers,  departing  from  the  fertile  valley 
lying  under  the  tropic,  march  seven  days  before  tb^ 
come  to  the  first  town  in  Ethiopia.  They  find  their  way 
in  the  day-time  by  looking  at  marks,  and  et  night  fay  olv 
serving  the  surs.  The  sand-hills  they  had  observed  tm 
the  preceding  Journey  having  often  been  carried  away 
\ty  the  winds,  deceive  the  guides ;  and  if  they  wander 
the  least  out  of  the  road,  the  camels,  having  passed  five 
or  six  days  withom  drinking,  sink  under  their  burden, 
and  die :  the  men  are  not  long  before  they  sobmit  to  the 
same  &te,  and  sometimes,  out  of  a  great  number,  not  a 
single  traveller  escapes ;  at  others  the  burning  winds 
from  the  souUi  raise  vortexes  of  dust,  which  soflbcats 
man  and  beest,  and  the  next  caravan  sees  the  groead 
strewed  with  bodies  totally  parched  up.— £bwvy. 

**  We  set  forward  on  the  second  of  Ocurfwr,  early  in 
the  morning,  and  from  that  very  day  we  entered  a 
frightful  desert.  These  deserts  are  extremely  dai^sr* 
ous,  because  the  sands,  being  moving,  are  raised  by  the 
least  wind ;  they  darken  the  air,  and  falling  afterwards 
in  clouds,  passengers  are  often  burled  in  them,  or  at 
least  lose  the  route  which  they  oug^t  to  keep.'*— FoaceC 
So  wkora  ow  wide  NvBldka  WMIH  orti^ 

Wliad  Umogh  the  air,  ia  divtuv  eddiM  p^f, 
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^-Sucfay  u  die  Amnioiiians  idata,  was  the  fate 
of  this  army. 

XXVII.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Cambyaes 
to  Meooiphia,  the  god  Apia  appeared,  called  by 
the  Greeks,  Epapbua.^  Upon  thia  occaaion  the 
Bgyptiana  clothed  themaeWea  in  their  richeat 
appAjely  and  made  great  rejoicinga.    Cambyaea 
took  notice  of  this,  and  imagined  it  waa  done 
OQ  Account  of  his  late  onlbrtunate   projecta. 
He  ordered,  therefore,  the  magistratn  of  Mem- 
phis to  attend  him ;  and  be  aaked  them  why 
they  bed  done  nothing  of  thia  kind  when  he 
was  formerly  at  Memphia,  and  had  only  made 
Tojoicinga  now  that  he  had  letumed  with  the 
leas  of  so  many  of  hia  troopa.    They  told  him 
that  their  deity^  had  appeared  to  them,  which 

Tte  MplaS  tmdtor,  wUh  wad  Nrprin, 
8m  tba  diy  dflMt  lU  aiDiiad  him  ifM^ 
Juti  nufberad  ia  tbe  darty  wliiilwiiid  dink 


**  Tbese  linet,"  aaja  Mr.  Bruce,  who  quotea  Uiein, 
"  are  capital,  axkl  are  a  fine  copy,  which  can  only  ap- 
pear true  by  the  original  having  been  before  our  eyee, 
painted  by  the  great  maater,  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world." 

4  JS^Dopfttie.]— Epaphue  was  the  eon  of  lo,  the  daughter 
of  Inachue.  The  Oreeke  pretend  he  waa  the  nme  per- 
aon  aa  the  god  Apia;  this  the  Egypliane  rejected  ae 
labalotM,  and  asserted  that  Epaphuf  waa  posterior  to 
Apis  hy  many  centuries. 

9  TJteir  de^y.}— Il  was  probable  that  Apis  was  not 
always  considered  as  a  deity;  perhaps  they  regarded 
hhn  aa  a  symbol  of  Osiris,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the 
Egyptians  were  induced  to  pay  him  Teneratlon.  Others 
assert  confidently  that  he  was  the  same  as  Osiris ;  and 
some  have  said,  that  Osiris  having  been  killed  by  Ty< 
phon,  Isis  Inclosed  his  limbs  in  a  heifer  made  of  wood. 
Apis  was  sacred  to  the  moon,  as  was  the  bull  Mne  vis  to 
tlie  sun.  Others  supposed  that  both  were  sacred  to 
Osiris,  who  is  the  same  with  the  sun.  When  he  died, 
there  was  an  universal  mourning  in  Egypt  They 
sought  tor  another,  and  having  found  him,  the  moum- 
iog  ended.  The  priests  conducted  him  to  Nilopulls, 
where  they  kept  him  forty  days.  They  afterwards  re- 
moved  him  in  a  magnificent  vessel  to  Memphis,  where 
he  had  an  apartment  ornamented  with  gold.  During 
the  Ibrty  days  a)»ve  mentioned  the  women  only  were 
suflbred  to  see  him.  They  stood  round  him,  and  lifting 
up  their  garments,  discovered  to  him  what  modesty  for- 
bids us  to  name.  Afterwards  the  sight  of  the  god  was 
forbidden  them. 

Every  year  they  brought  him  a  heifer,  which  had  also 
certain  marks.  According  to  the  sacred  books,  he  was 
only  permitted  to  live  a  stipulated  time ;  wlien  this 
came,  he  was  drowned  in  a  sacred  fountain.— Xorc/^. 

A  few  other  particulars  concerning  this  Apis  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  an  English  reader. 

The  homage  paid  him  was  not  confined  to  Egypt; 
many  Illustrious  conquerors  and  princes  of  foreign 
nations,  Alexander,  Titus,  and  Adrian,  bowed  them- 
selves before  him.  Larcher  says  that  he  was  consi- 
dered as  sacred  to  the  moon ;  but  Porphyry  expressly 
says,  that  he  was  sacred  to  both  sun  and  moon.  The 
Allowing  passage  is  from  Plutarch:  "The  priests  affinn 
^Aat  the  moon  sheds  a  generative  light,  with  which 
should  a  cow  wanting  the  bull  be  struck,  she  conceives 
Apis,  who  bears  the  sign  of  that  planet"    Strabo  says. 


after  a  long  abaence  it  waa  hia  cnatom  to  do ; 
and  that  when  this  happened,  it  waa  customary 
for  all  the  Egyptiana  to  hold  a  aolemn  feativa). 
Cambyaea  diabelieved  what  they  told  him,  and 
condemned  them  to  death  aa  guilty  of  falaehood. 

XXV IIL  Aa  aoon  aa  they  were  executed, 
be  aent  for  the  prieata,  from  whom  be  received 
the  aame  answer.  "  If,*'  aaid  he,  **  any  deity 
baa  shown  himaelf  familiarly  in  Egypt,  I  mnat 
see  end  know  him."  He  then  commanded 
them  to  bring  Apia  before  him,  which  they  pre* 
pared  to  do.  Thia  Apia,  or  Epapbua,  ia  the 
calf  of  a  cow  which  can  have  no  more  young. 
The  Egyptiana  aay,  that  on  thia  occaaion  the 
cow  ia  atruck  with  lightning,  from  which  ahe 
conceivea  and  brings  forth  Apia.  Tbe  young 
one  ao  produced,  and  thua  named,  ia  known  by 
certain  marka :  The  akin  ia  black,  but  on  its 
forehead  ia  a  white  star,  of  a  triangular  form. 
It  baa  tbe  figure  of  an  eagle  on  the  back,  the 
tail '  ia  divided,  and  under  the  tongue  ^  it  baa 
an  insect  like  a  beetle. 

XXIX.  When  the  prieata  conducted  Apia 
to  hia  preaence,  Cambyaea  waa  tranaported  with 
rage.  He  drew  hia  dagger,  and  endeavouring 
to  atab  him  in  tbe  belly,  wounded  him  in 
the  thigh ;  then  turning  to  the  prieata  with 
an  inaulting  smile,  •*  Wretchea,"  he  exclaimed, 
«<  think  ye  that  goda  are  formed  of  fleah  and 
blood,  and  thua  auaceptible  of  wounda?     Tbia^ 

that  he  was  brought  out  from  his  apartment  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  strangers,  and  might  always  be  seen 
through  a  window.  Pliny  relates  with  great  Bolemnity 
that  he  refused  lood  from  the  hand  of  Oermanlcus,  who 
died  soon  after;  and  one  ancient  historian  asserts, 
that  during  the  seven  days  when  the  birth  of  Apis  was 
celebrated,  crocodiles  forgot  their  natural  ferocity,  and 
became  tame. 

Tbe  bishop  of  Avranches,  M.  Huet,  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  Apis  was  a  symbol  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 

It  has  been  generally  allowed,  that  Osiris  was  re- 
verenced in  the  homage  paid  to  Apis.  Osiris  intro- 
duced agriculture,  in  which  the  utility  of  the  bull  is 
obvious ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  rational  ex- 
planation that  can  be  given  of  this  part  of  the  Egyptian 
superstition.— £Sw  fibvory,  PocorAe,  ^e.—T. 

6  The  tail.2— The  scholiast  of  Ptolemy  says,  but  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the  tail  of  the  bull 
Increased  or  diminished  according  lo  the  age  of  tba 
moon.— LorrAer. 

7  Z/hdsr  tfu  tongue.}— In  all  the  copies  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  («-!  ^t  Tf  ykmg-Trt '  upon  the  tongue,'  but  it  is  plain 
from  Pliny  and  Eusebius  that  it  ought  to  be  wo  'under.* 
The  former  explains  what  It  was,  Nodus  sub  lingua 
quem  cantharum  appellant,  **  a  knot  under  the  tongue, 
which  they  call  cantharus,  or  tbe  beetle,"  vlii.  46.  The 
spot  on  the  forehead  is  also  changed  by  the  commenta. 
tors  from  quadrangular  to  triangular.  Pliny  mentions 
also  a  mark  like  a  crescent  on  the  right  side,  and  is 
silent  about  the  eagle.  The  beetle  waa  oonsidered  aa 
an  emblem  of  tbe  sun<— J*. 
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indeed,  is  a  deity  worthy  of  Egyptians;  bat 
you  shall  find  that  I  am  not  to  be  mocked  with 
impunity/*  He  then  called  the  proper  officers, 
and  commanded  the  priests  to  be  scourged :  he 
directed  also  that  whatever  Egyptian  was  found 
celebrating  this  festival,  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  priests  were  thus  punished,  and  no  farther 
solemnities  observed.  Apis  himself  languished 
and  died  in  the  temple,  from  the  wound  of  his 
thigh,  and  was  buried  *  by  the  priests  without 
the  knowledge  of  Cambyses. 

XXX.  The  Egyptians  affirm,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  impiety,  Cambyses  became 
immediately  insane,'  who  indeed  did  not  before 
appear  to  have  had  the  proper  use  of  his  reason. 
The  first  impulse  of  his  fury  was  directed 
against  Smerdis  his  own  brother,  who  had  be* 
come  the  object  of  his  jealousy,  because  he  was 
the  only  Persian  who  had  been  able  to  bend  the 
bow,  which  the  Ichthyophagi  brought  from 
Ethiopia,  the  breadth  of  two  fingers.  He  was 
therefore  ordered  to  return  to  Persia,  where  as 
soon  as  he  came,  Cambyses  saw  this  vision :  a 
messenger  appeared  to  arrive  from  Persia,  in- 
forming him  that  Smerdis,  seated  on  the  royal 
throne,  touched  the  heavens  with  his  head. 
Cambyses  was  instantly  struck  with  the  appre- 
hension that  Smerdis  would  kill  him,  and  seize 
his  dominions ;  to  prevent  which' he  despatched 
Prexaspes,  a  Persian,  and  one  of  bis  most 
faithful  adherents,  to  put  him  to  death.  He 
arrived  at  8usa,  and  destroyed  Smerdis,  some 
say,  by  taking  him  aade  whilst  engaged  in  the 
diversion  of  the  chase :  others  believe  that  he 
drowned  him  in  the  Red  Sea ;  this,  however, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  calamities  of 
Cambyses. 

XXXI.  The  next  victim  of  his  fury  was 
his  sister  who  had  accompanied  him  into  Egypt. 
She  was  also  his  wife,  which  thing  he  thus  ac- 
complished :  before  this  prince,  no  Persian  had 
ever  been  known  to  marry  his  sister  f  but  Cam- 

^^ — I 

1  Buried  by  the  priests.^—ThiB  account  is  contra- 
dicted by  Plutarch,  who  tells  us,  .that  Apis  having  been 
slain  by  Cambyses,  was  by  his  order  exposed  and  de- 
Toured  tfy  dogs.— T*. 

2  Immediately  tnaane.l'Aniongst  the  ancients,  mad- 
ness was  considered  and  termed  a  sacred  disease,  in- 
flicted on  those  Indlyiduals  who  had  been  guilty  of 
impiety.  Orestes  was  strickeh  with  madness  for  this 
rsason: 

■  Qmb  Japner  vult  penltra  doaMitU  pila&" 
8  JUoury /lie  «t«fer.]— Ingenious  and  learned  men  of 
sU  ages  have  amused  themselves  with  drawing  a  com- 
parison between  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus.  The 
following  particularity  affords  ample  room  for  eonjec- 
tare  and  discussion :  At  Athens  a  man  was  suflTered  to 
marry  his  sister  by  the  father,  bm  forbidden  (o  marry 


byses,  being  paarionately  food  of  one  of  his; 
and  knowing  that  there  was  no  precedent  to 
justify  his  making  her  his  wife,  assembled  tboaa 
who  were  called  the  royal  judgee ;  of  them  be 
desired  to  know  whether  there  was  mnj  lavF 
which  would  permit  a  brother  to  marry  his  aa»- 
ter,  if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so.     Tlie  rojal 
judges  in  Persia  are  men  of  the  most  approved 
integrity,  who  hold  their  places  for  life,  or  till 
they  shall  be  convicted  of  some  crime.^    £veiy 
thing  is  referred  to  their  decision,  they  are  Uie 
interpreters  of  the  laws,  and  determine  all  pri- 
vate disputes.    In  answer  to  the  inquiry  oT 
Cambyses,  they  replied  shrewdly,  though  with 
truth,  that  although  they  could  find  no  law 
which  would  permit  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister, 
they  had  discovered  one  which  enabled  a  moo* 
arch  of  Persia  to  do  what  be  pleased.     In  this 
answer,  the  awe  of  Cambyses  prevented  their 
adopting  literally  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  laws  ; 
and  to  secure  their  persons,  they  took  care  to 
discover  what  would  justify  him,  who  wislied 
to  marry  his  sister.     Cambyses,  therefore,  in- 
stantly married  the  sister  whom  he  loved,'  and 
not  long  afterwards  a  second.'    The  younger 
of  these,  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt,  be 
put  to  death. 

XXXII.  The  manner  of  her  death,  like 
that  of  Smerdis,^  is  differently  related.  The 
Greeks  say  that  Cambyses  made  the  cub  of  % 
lioness,  and  a  young  whelp  engage  each  other, 
and  that  this  princess  was  present  at  the  com- 
bat;  and  when   this   latter  was  vanquishedy 


his  sister  by  the  mother.  At  Lacedemon  things  were 
totally  reversed,  a  man  was  allowed  to  marry  his  sieter 
by  the  mother,  and  forbidden  to  marry  his  sister  by  the 
father.— See  what  Bayle  says  on  the  circumstance  of  e 
man's  marrying  his  sister,  article  Sarah,— T. 

4  Of  tome  crime.'}— -An  appointment  like  this,  manl. 
festly  leading  to  corruption,  and  the  perversion  of  jus- 
tice^prevailed  in  this  country  with  respect  to  judges,  till 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  when  a  law  was  passed, 
the  wisdom  of  which  cannot  be  aufficienUy  admired, 
making  the  judges  independent  of  the  king,  his  minis- 
ters, and  successors.  Yet,  however  this  provision  may 
in  appearance  diminish  the  strength  of  the  executive 
power,  the  riot-act,  combined  with  the  assistance  of  the 
standing  army,  which  is  always  kept  up  w  this  cxmn- 
try,  add  as  much  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  it  may 
at  first  sight  seem  to  have  lost  in  prerogative.  Such, 
however,  was  the  opinion  of  judge  Blackatone.— 7! 

6  Whom  he  foved.]— Her  name,  according  to  the 
scholiast  of  Lucian,  was  Attossa,  who  next  married 
Smerdis,  one  of  the  magi,  and  afterwards  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes.— LarrA«r. 

6  Jflerwarde  a  eecond.}— If  Libalnus  may  be  credited, 
the  name  of  this  lady  was  Tderot.—WeeaeliKg. 

7  Smerdis.']—l\.  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark 
that  the  same  personage  who  is  here  called  SmenUs, 
JEschyltts,  in  his  Perse,  called  Merdis. 
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•notlier  whelp  of  the  same  litter  broke  what 
confined  it,  and  flew  to  assist  the  other,  and 
that  both  together  were  too  much  for  the  young 
Hon.      Cambyses  seeing  this,  expressed  g^eat 
aati^factioD ;  but  the  princess  burst  into  tears. 
Cambyses  obeerred   her  weep,  and  inquired 
the    reason :   she  answered,  that  seeing   one 
"vrhelp   assist  another  of  the  same  brood,  she 
eould  not  but  remember  Smerdis,  whose  death 
ahe  feared  nobody  would  revenge.     For  which 
aayin^,  the  Greeks  affirm,  that  Cambyses  pot 
her  to  death.     On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Egyptians,  this  princess  was  sitting 
at  table  with  her  husband,  and  took  a  lettuce 
in  her  hand,  dividing  it  leaf  by  leaf:  «  Which," 
■aid  she,  "  seems  in  your  eyes  most  agreeable, 
this  lettuce  whole,  or  divided  into  leaves  V*  He 
replied,  «  When  whole."    «  You,"  says  she, 
**  resemble  this  lettuce,  as  I  have  divided  it, 
for  you  have  thus  torn  in  sunder  the  house  of 
Gyrus."     Cambyses  was  so  greatly  incensed, 
that  he  threw  her  down,  and  leaped  upon  her ; 
and  being  pregnant,  she  was  delivered  before 
her  time,  and  lost  her  life. 

XXXIII.  To  such  excesses  in  his  own 
£unily  was  Cambyses  impelled,  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  impious  treatment  of  Apis,  or 
from  some  other  of  those  numerous  calamities 
^rhich  afflict  mankind.  From  the  first  hour 
of  his  birth,  he  laboured  under  what  by  some  is 
termed  the  sacred  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
Ho  means  astonishing  that  so  great  a  bodily  in- 
fi rmity  should  at  length  injure  the  mind. 

XXXIY.  His  phrenzy,  however,  extended 
to  the  other  Persians.  He  once  made  a  re- 
markable speech  to  Prexaspes,  for  whom  he 
professed  the  greatest  regard,  who  received  all 
petitions  to  the  king,  and  whose  son  en- 
joyed the  honourable  office  of  royal  cup-bearer. 
«  What,"  says  he,  upon  some  occasion, "  do 
the  Persians  think  of  me,  or  in  what  terms  do 
they  speak  of  me  1"  **  Sir,"  he  repKed,  <«  in  all 
other  respects  they  speak  of  you  with  honour ; 
but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  you  are  too 
much  addicted  to  wine."  "  What !"  returned 
the  prince  in  anger,  "  I  suppose  they  say  that  I 
drink  to  excess,  and  am  deprived  of  reason ; 
their  former  praise,  therefore,  could  not  be  sin- 
cere." At  some  preceding  period  he  had  ask- 
ed of  those  whom  he  used  most  familiarly, 
and  of  Crassus  among  the  rest,  whether  they 
thouglit  he  had  equalled  the  greatness  of  his 
lather  Cyrus.  In  reply  they  told  him,  that  he 
was  the  greater  of  the  two,  for  that  to  all 
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which  Cyrus  haj  possessed,  he  had  added  the 
empire  of  Egypt  and  of  the  ocean.  Crcesus, 
(Who  was  present,  did  not  assent  to  this. 
"  Sir,"  said  he  to  Cambyses,  **  in  my  opinion 
you  are  not  equal  to  your  father ;  you  have  not 
such  a  son  as  he  left  behind  him."  Which 
speech  of  Crcssuswas  highly  agreeable  to  Cam- 
byses. 

XXXV.  Remembering  this,  he  turned  with 
great  anger  to  Prexaspes:  "You,"  said  he, 
"  shall  presently  be  witness  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  what  the  Persians  say.  If  I  hit 
directly  through  the  heart '  of  your  son,  who 
stands  yonder,  it  will  be  evident  that  they 
speak  of  me  maliciously ;  if  I  miss  my  aim, 
they  will  say  true  in  affirming  that  I  am  mad." 
No  sooner  had  he  spoken,  than  he  bent  his 
bow  and  struck  the  young  man.  When  he 
fell,  the  king  ordered  his  body  to  be  opened, 
and  the  wound  to  be  examined.  He  was  r^ 
joiced  to  find  that  the  arrow  had  penetrated  his 
heart ;  and  turning  to  the  father  with  a  mali- 
cious smile,  «  You  observe,"  said  he,  « that  it 
is  not  I  that  am  mad,  but  the  Persians  who 
are  foolish.  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  **  if  you 
ever  saw  a  man  send  an  arrow  surer  to  its 
marki"  Prexaspes,  seeing  he  was  mad,  and 
fearing  for  himself,  replied,  « I  do  not  think. 
Sir,  that  even  a  deity  could  have  aimed  so 
well." — Such  was  his  treatment  of  Prexaspes. 
At  another  time,  without  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion, he  commanded  twelve  Persiana  of  distinc- 
tion to  be  interred  alive. 

XXXVI.  Whilst  he  was  pursuing  these 
extravagancies,  Croesus  gave  him  this  advice : 
<*  Do  not.  Sir,  yield  thus  fntemperately  to  the 
warmth  of  your  age  and  of  your  temper.  Re- 
strain yourself,  and  remember  that  moderation 

8  Through  the  heart.']— ThB  storj  of  William  Tell,  lb© 
unreal  deliverer  of  the  Swiss  cantons  ttom  the  yoke  of 
the  Germans,  may  be  properly  Introduced  In  this  place.' 
Orisler  governed  Switzerland  for  the  emperor  Albert. 
He  ordered  William  Tell,  a  Swiss  of  some  importance, 
for  a  pretended  offence,  to  place  an  apple  on  the  head  of 
one  of  his  children,  and  to  hit  it,  on  pain  of  death,  with 
an  arrow.  He  was  dexterous  enough  to  do  so,  without 
hurting  his  child.  Grisler,  when  the  aflkir  was  over, 
took  notice  that  Tell  had  another  arrow  concealed  un- 
der his  cloak,  and  asked  him  what  it  was  for  ?  "I  In- 
tended," replied  Tell,  "to  have  shot  you  to  the  heart.  If 
I  had  killed  my  child."  The  governor  ordered  Tell  to 
be  hanged :  but  the  Swiss,  defending  their  countryman, 
flew  to  arms,  destroyed  their  governor,  and  made  them' 
selves  independent.  See  this  historical  anecdote  refer- 
red to  by  Smollett,  In  his  sublime  Ode  to  Independence 

Who  with  tbe  gmenm  natici  ato 

On  Dri^  nek,  in  clow  diTU, 

And  wingfd  that  arrow.  Wire  a  bte- 

Wbkfa  aaonteiiM  the  ncrad  rigUioriMib— JT. 
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u  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  and  it  becomea  every 
one  to  weigh  the  conseqoencee  of  his  actions. 
Without  any  adequate  offence  you  destroyi 
yonr  fellow  citizens,  and  put  even  children  to 
death.  If  yon  continue  these  excesses,  the 
Persians  may  be  induced  to  revolt  from  you. 
In  giving  you  these  admonitions,  I  do  but  fulfil 
the  injunctions  which  the  king  your  father  re- 
peatedly laid  upon  me,  to  warn  you  of  whatever 
I  thought  necessary  to  your  welfare."  Kind 
as  were  the  intentions  of  Crcesus,  he  received 
this  answer  from  Cambyses :  « I  am  astonished 
at  your  presumption  in  speaking  to  me  thus,  as 
if  you  had  been  remarkable  either  for  the  judi- 
cious government  of  your  own  dominions,  or 
for  the  wise  advice  which  you  gave  my  fiither. 
I  cannot  forget,  that  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
attack  of  the  Massagete,  you  counselled  him 
to  advance  and  encounter  them  in  their  own 
territoiies.  By  your  misconduct  you  lost  your 
own  dominions,  and  by  your  ill  advice  were  the 
cause  of  my  father's  ruin.  But  do  not  expect* 
to  escape  with  impunity ;  indeed  I  have  long 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  punish  you."  He 
then  eagerly  snatched  his  bow,'  intending  to 
pierce  Cnasus  with  an  arrow,  but  by  an  expe- 
ditious i^ght  he  escaped.  Cambyses  instantly 
ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death ;  but 
as  his  officers  were  well  acquainted  with  their 
prince's  character,  they  concealed  Croesus,' 
thinking  that  if  at  any  future  period  he  should 
exprsss  contrition,  they  might  by  producing  him 
obtain  a  reward ;  but  if  no  farther  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  him,  they  might  then 
kill  him.  Not  long  afterwards  Cambyses  ex- 
pressed regret  for  Crcesus,  which  when  his  at- 
tendants perceived,  they  told  him  that  he  was 
alive.  He  expressed  particular  sstisfaction  at 
the  preservation  of  Crcesus,  but  he  would  not 
forgive  the  disobedience  of  his  servants,  who 
Were  accordingly  execute<|. 

XXXVn.  Many  things  of  this  kind  did  he 
perpetrate  against  the  Persians  and  his  allies, 
whilst  he  stayed  at  Memphis :  neither  did  he 
hesitate  to  violate  the  tombs,  and  examine  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.     He  once  entered  the 

'  1  Snatched  hi»  6oro.]— The  inenul  derai^ement  under 
which  Saul  laboured,  previous  to  ihe  elevation  of  David, 
Mars  some  reaemblance  lo  the  character  here  given  of 
Cambyses ;  and  the  escape  of  the  eon  of  Jesse  from  the 
javelin  of  the  king  of  Israel,  will  admK  of  a  comparison 
with  tlut  of  Croesus  from  the  arrow  of  Cambyses. 

2  CraBet<«.]--SpenBer,  canto  v.  stanza  48,  represents 
CrxBsus  in  the  dungeon,  among  the  captives  of  pride. 
TbaraalM  ma  Uag  CivMis  fbat  cnhfunt 
Bb  kMot  too  high  ItaniiCb  bb  gmt  ricbci  *ro 


temple  of  Volcan,  and   treated  the  abrini 
that  deity  with  much  contempt.     The 
of  this  god  exceedingly  resembles  the  Pataiez, 
which  the  Phoenicians  place  at  the  prow   of 
their  triremes :  they  who  have  not  seen  tK^«w^ 
may  suppose  them  to  resemble  the  figure  of  m . 
pigmy.     Cambyses  also  entered  the  temple  of* 
the  Cabiri,^  to  which  access  is  denied  to  all  but 
the  priests.     He  burned   their  statues,  after 
exercising  upon  them  his  wit  and  raiUeiy^. 
These  statues  resemble  Vulcan,  whose  sons  thm 
Cabiri  are  supposed  to  be. 

XXXVIII.  For  my  own  part  I  am  satisfied 
that  Cambyses  was  deprived  of  his  reason; 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  disturbed  the 
sanctity  of  temples,  or  of  established  customs. 
Whoever  had  the  opportunity  of  choosing  lor 
their  own  observance,  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  such  laws  and  customs  as  to  them 
seemed  the  best,  would,  I  am  of  opinion,  after 
the  most  careful  examination,  adhere  to  their 
own.  Each  nation  believes  that  their  own  laws 
are  by  far  the  most  excellent ;  no  one  there- 
fore,  but  a  madman,  would  treat  such  prejudices 
with  contempt.  That  all  men  are  really  thus 
tenacious  of  their  own  customs,  appears  from 
this,  amongst  other  instances:  Darius  ones 
sent  for  such  of  the  Greeks  as  were  dependent 
on  his  power,  and  asked  them  what  reward 
would  induce  them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  parents ;  they  replied  that  no  sum 
could  prevail  on  them  to  commit  such  a  deed. 
In  the  presence  of  the  same  Greeks,  who  by 
an  interpreter  were  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  he  sent  also  for  the  Callatis,  a  peopis 
of  India  known  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
parents.  He  asked  them  for  what  sum  they 
would  consent  to  burn  the  bodies  of  their 
parents.  The  Indians  were  disgusted  at  the 
question,  and  intreated  him  to  forbear  snch 
language.— Such  is  the  force  of  custom ;  and 
Pindar^  seems  to  me  to  have  spoken  with  p^ 
cnliar  propriety,  when  he  observed  that  cus- 
tom '  was  the  universal  sovereign. 

3  CoAin'.]— Concerning  these  see  book  ii.  chap.  li. 

4  Pi'ttdarO—The  passage  in  Pindar  which  is  here  re- 
ferred to,  is  preserved  In  the  Scholia  ad  Nem.  iz.  SB.  It 

is  this:  —  Noitte«    i   wmvrmv   /Sao-iXivf   flMvarwr    ra    «■» 
a9«iraT«v  dvii  itxmimv  r*  /Baierarov  iDriprgiTy  xtipi.— 

"  Custom  is  the  sovereign  of  mortals  and  of  gods ;  whh 
its  powerful  hand  it  regulates  things  the  moet  violenL** 
6  Cftf/om.]— Many  writers  on  this  subject  appear  not 
to  have  discriminated  accurately  betwixt  custom  and 
habit:  the  sovereign  power  of  boih  must  be  confMsed; 
but  it  will  not  be  found,  on  due  deliberation,  that  cAstom 
has  reference  to  the  action,  and  habit  to  the  actor. 
That  the  AthenlanSi  ths  most  refined  and  poUshsd 
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IC^XIX.  Whilst  Cambyset  was  engaged  in 
bis   Egyptian  expedition,  the  Lacedemonians 
'Were  prosecuting  a  war  against  Polycrates,  the 
son  of  iBaces,  who  had  forcibly  possessed  him- 
aelf  of  Samoe.    He  had  divided  it  into  three 
pexte,  assigning  one  severally  to  hb  brothers 
Pantegnotus,  and  Syloson.     He  afterwards, 
lia'viiig  killed  Pantagnotas,  and  banished  Sylo- 
son, who  was  the  younger,  seized  the  whole. 
Vv^lkllat  he  was  thus  circumstanced,  he  made  a 
treetj  of  alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt, 
'vrMch  was  cemented  by  Tarions  presents  on 
'botb  sides.    His  fame  had  so  increased,  that 
Ike  'was  celebrated  through  Ionia  and  the  rest 
of  Greece.     Success  attended  all  his  military 
undertakings;  he  had  a  hundred  fifty-oared  ves- 
eela,  and  a  thousand  archers.    He  made  no  dis- 
ciiminations  in  the  objects  of  his  attacks,  think- 
ing that  he  conferred  a  greater  favour*  even 
cm  a  friend,  by  restoring  what  he  had  Tiolently 
taken,  than  by  not  molesting  him  at  all.    He 
took  a  great  number  of  islands,  and  became 
master  of  several  cities  on  the  ccAitinent.    The 
Ijeebians,  who  with  all  their  forces  were  pro- 
ceeding to  assist  the  Milesians,  he  attacked  and 
conquered  in  a  great  sea-fight    Those  whom 
he  made  prisoners  he  put  in  chains,  and  com- 
pelled to  sink  the  trench''  which  surrounds  the 
walls  of  Samoa. 

XL.  The  great  prosperity  of  Pdycrates  ex- 
cited both  the  attention  and  anxiety  of  Amaais. 
As  his  success  continually  increased,  he  was 
indaced  to  write  and  send  this  letter  to  Samos : 

nation  of  ihe  world,  could  bear  to  lee  human  sscrtflces 
represented  on  their  theatres,  could  listen  with  applause 
and  whb  delight  to  the  misery  of  (Bdlpus,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  Orestes,  is  to  be  accounted  for  alone  from  the 
]owerftil  operation  of  their  national  customs.  The 
equally  forcible  sway  of  habit,  referring  to  an  individual, 
was  never  perhaps  expressed  with  so  much  beauty  as 
to  the  fi>llowing  lines  of  our  favourite  Shakspeare : 

ifcnriM  dofh  bned  a  iHbit  in  ft  BMB 1 
Tha  afaadowy  doert,  unf reqneotod  woodi^ 
I  bcRer  twxik  Umd  floorUilaK  peopbd  toww 
Br«  I  oa  lit  aloae,  ooMes  of  any, 
And  to  the  ni^a^kle^  eonplilaiaf  mlM 
TttBB  My  IbtKMM  ml  neoH  mf  inoM«— 1* 

6  A  greater  /ovour.]— This  sentiment  is  ftilse,  and 
libanius  seems  to  me  to  have  spoken  with  truth,  when, 
In  a  discourse  which  is  not  come  down  to  us,  he  says, 
*'An  instance  of  good  fortune  never  gives  a  man  so  much 
satisfectinn  as  the  loss  of  it  does  uneasiness."— IrfurA^*. 

7  Sink  the  treneJi.'}—lL  would  be  an  interesting  labour 
to  investigate,  from  ages  the  most  remote,  and  nations 
the  most  barbarous,  the  various  treatment  which  prl. 
sonersof  war  liave  experienced:  from  the  period,  when 
every  species  of  oppression  and  cruelly  was  p<tt  in  prac* 
tice  against  unfortunate  captives,  to  the  present  period, 
when  the  refinement  of  manners,  and  the  progress  of 
the  milder  virtues,  soften  the  asperity,  and  take  much 
^YMB  the  horrors  of  war.— 2*. 


AVASIS  TO    POLTCBATXS. 

«  Tax  success  of  a  friend  and  an  ally  fills 
me  with  particular  satisfaction ;  but  as  I  know 
the  invidionsness  of  fortune,*  your  eitraordi- 
nary  prosperity  excites  my  apprehensions.  If 
I  might  determine  for  myself^  and  for  thosa 
whom  I  regard,  I  would  rather  have  my  affairs 
sometimes  flattering,  and  sometimes  perverse. 
I  would  wish  to  pass  through  life  with  the 
alternate  experience  of  good  and  evil,  rather 
than  with  uninterrupted  good  fortune.  I  da 
not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  reniarkaUe 
for  a  constant  succession  of  prosperous  events, 
whose  end  has  not  been  finally  calamitous.  If, 
therefore,  you  value  my  counsel,  yon  will  pro* 
vide  this  remedy  against  the  excess  of  yoof 
prosperity: — Examine  well  what  thing  it  is 
which  you  deem  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
youf  happiness,  and  the  loss  of  which  would 

&  btvidioueneee  qf /orhme.'] — Three  very  distinct 
qualities  of  mind  have  been  imputed  to  the  three  Greek 
historians,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Zenophon,  with 
respect  to  their  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  frets  which 
they  relate.  Of  the  first,  it  has  been  said  that  he  seems 
to  liave  considered  the  deity  as  viewing  man  with  a 
jealous  eye,  as  only  promoting  his  sticcesses  to  make 
the  catastrophe  of  his  &te  ttie  more  calamitous.  Tliis 
is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  with  the  severest  reprehen- 
sion. Thucydides,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  no  di  vine 
interposition  in  human  aflkirs,  but  makes  the  good  or  ill 
fonone  of  those  wliose  history  he  gives  us  to  depend  on 
the  wisdom  or  folly  of  their  own  conduct.  Xenoplion, 
in  distinction  from  both,  invariably  considers  the  kind- 
ness or  the  vengeance  of  heaven  as  influencing  the 
event  of  human  enterprises.  "  That  is,"  says  the  Abbe 
Barthelemy,  "according  to  the  first,  all  sublunaiy 
things  are  governed  by  a  fatality;  according  to  the 
second,  by  btmuin  prudence ;  according  to  the  last,  by 
the  piety  of  the  individual."— The  inconstancy  of  fortune 
is  admirably  described  in  the  following  passage  from 
Horace,  and  with  the  sentiment  with  which  the  lines 
conclude,  every  ingenuous  mind  must  desire  U>  be  in 

unison. 

Fuf  luuft  tBfVo  latlft  iieguQO|  et 
Lndum  IiMolailHn  Indov  pa11m3^ 
T^wmmM  Inecrtn  booont 

lAae  nihi,  BODc  ftlifa  kMn%>>i. 
iMa&amaomtemi  rfedcm^Hitit 
IlMiBH,nriKBOquMdMlit,al  mm 
Urtale  DM  inolviH  I 

■edole< 


It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  insert  Dryden*s  ver- 
sion,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  ihe  above  passige. 
IMne,  tM  wia  mtliebw  Jof 

Doa  iBMi  her  davs  mipiiM^ 
Fhwd  of  bar  oflfes  to  datnjr, 

fc  MidOa  piMMd  \>  bIflH  t 

Bdn  nrioq%  nd  IbbowImI  iIOI, 

Bat  with  aa  incIbtttkM  to  be  01, 

degnriM,  dcHghto  in  *tti^ 
aMIaiyonUlBL 
I  on  aajDy  tar  white  *•%  kiad, 
But  whan  Ilia  daaeek  la  tte  wind, 

AaA  ibikaa  Ibe  wliy,  aad  wOl  bbI  ibqr, 

I  pvff  tto  pfotitula  amy  t 
The  IkOa  or  tte  much  riw  ){»?•  b  qnklly  TC^gnV, 

CaalaBt  wHh  povoty,  mj  «m1  I  arm, 
MmA  vbftM^  flHTlantp^  wU  kMpH 
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most  afflict  you.  When  you  shall  have  ascer- 
tained this,  hanish  it  from  you,  so  that  there 
may  he^no  possibility  of  its  return.  If  after 
this  your  good  fortune  still  continue  without 
diminution  or  change,  you  will  do  well  to  re- 
peat the  remedy  I  propose.*' 

XLI.  Poly  crates  received  this  letter,  and 
seriously  deliberated  on  its  contents.  The  ad- 
Tice  of  Amasis  appeared  sagacious,  and  he  re- 
solved to  follow  it  He  accordingly  searched 
among  his  treasures,  for  something,  the  loss  of 
which  would  most  afflict  him.  He  conceived 
this  to  be  a  seal-ring,*  which  he  occasionally 
wore ;  it  was  an  emerald  set  in  gold,  and  the 
workmanship  of  Theodorus  the  Samian,  the 
■on  of  Telecles.  Of  this  determining  to  de- 
prive himself,  he  embarked  in  a  fiAy-oared 
vessel,  with  orders  to  be  carried  into-  the  open 
sea ;  when  he  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
island,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  attendants,  he 
took  the  ring  from  his  finger  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea ;  this  done  he  sailed  back  again. 

XLII.  Returning  home,  he  regretted  his 
loss ;  but  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days  this 
accident  occurred :  a  fisherman  caught  a  fish 
of  such  size  and  beauty  that  he  deemed  it  a 
proper  present  for  Poly  crates.  He  went  there- 
fore to  the  palace,  and  demanded  an  audience ; 
being  admitted,  he  presented  the  fish  to  Poly- 
crates,  with  these  words :  "  Although,  Sir,  I 
live  by  the  produce  of  my  industry,  I  could  not 
think  of  exposing  this  fish,  which  I  have  taken, 
to  sale  in  the  market-place,  believing  it  worthy 


1  A  %ttA-ring:\—T\!\s  ring  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  controversy  among  the  learned,  both  as  to  what  it 
represented,  and  of  what  precious  stone  it  was  formed. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  says  it  represented  a  lyre. 
Pliny  says  It  was  a  sardonyx ;  and  that  in  his  time  there 
existed  one  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  gift  of  Augus- 
tas, affirmed  to  be  this  of  Polycrates.  Solinus  asserts 
also,  that  it  was  a  sardonyx ;  but  Herodotus  expressly 
tells  us,  it  was  an  emerald.  At  this  period  the  art  of 
engraving  precious  stones  must  have  been  in  its  in- 
fancy, which  might  probably  enhance  the  value  of  his 
ring  to  Polycrates.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
moderns  have  never  been  able  to  equal  the  ancients  in 
the  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty  of  their  performances 
CD  precious  stones.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
add,  that  we  have  never  attained  the  perfection  with 
which  they  executed  all  works  in  miniature.  Pliny 
says,  that  Cicero  once  saw  the  Iliad  of  Homer  written 
BO  very  finely,  that  it  might  have  been  contained  *  in 
nuce,'  in  a  nut-shell.  Auliis  Geilius  mentions  a  pigeon 
made  of  wood,  which  imitated  the  motions  of  a  living 
Dird ;  and  £lian  speaks  of  an  artist,  who  wrote  a  diS' 
tich  in  letters  of  gold,  which  he  inclosed  in  the  rind  of  a 
grain  of  corn.  Other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  are  col- 
lected by  the  learned  Mr.  Dutens,  in  his  inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  Discoveries  attributed  to  the  Modems.— 7*. 


of  you  to  accept,  which  I  hope  yon  will.'*    T*l«e 
king  was  much  gratified,  and  made  him   this 
reply  :   "  My  good  friend,  your  present    and 
your  speech  are  equally  acceptable  to  me ;  and 
I  beg  that  I  may  see  you  at  supper.'^ 
fisherman,   delighted  with   bis  reception, 
turned  to  his  house.     The  servants  proceeding' 
to  open  the  fish,  found  in  its  paunch  the  ring 
of  Polycrates;  with  great  eagerness  and  joy 
they  hastened  to  carry  it  to  the  king,  telling 
him  where  they  had  met  with  it.     Polycrates 
concluded  that  this  incident  bore  evident  markiv 
of  divine  interposition ;  he  therefore  wrote  dovvn 
every  particular  of  what  had  happened,  and 
transmitted  it  to  Egypt. 

XLIII.  Amasis  after  perusing  the  letter  of 
his  friend,  was  convinced  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  one  mortal  to  deliver  another  from  the 
destiny  which  awaited  him :  he  was  satisfied 
that  Polycrates  could  not  terminate  his  days  ia 
tranquillity,  whose  good  fortune  had  never  sdI^ 
fered  interruption,  and  who  had  even  recovered 
what  he  had  taken  pains  to  lose.  He  sent 
therefore  a  herald  to  Samos,  to  disclaim  all 
future  connection  f  his  motive  for  doing  which, 
was  the  apprehension,  that  in  any  future  cala- 
mity which  might  befall  Polycrates  he  as  a 
friend  and  aUy  might  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part. 

XLIY.    Against    this    Polycrates,^  in    all 


2  £fee  ycu  at  supper."]— the  circumstance  of  a  aove- 
reign  prince  asking  a  common  fisherman  to  aupwith 
him,  seems  at  first  sight  so  entirely  repugnant,  not  only 
to  modern  manners,  but  also  to  consistency,  as  to  juaify 
disgust  and  provoke  suspicion.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  ancient  times  the  rights  of  hospitality 
were  paid  without  any  distinction  of  person ;  and  the 
same  simplicity  of  manners,  which  would  allow  an  in- 
dividual  of  the  meanest  rank  to  solicit  and  obtain  aa 
audience  of  his  prince,  diminishes  the  act  of  condescen- 
sion which  is  liere  recorded,  and  which  to  a  modem 
reader  may  appear  ridiculous. — T. 

3  Future  connection.'} — This  may  be  adduced  as  one 
amongst  numerous  other  instances,  to  prove,  that  whers 
the  human  mind  has  no  solid  hopes  of  the  fiitur«,  nor 
any  firm  basis  of  religious  faith,  the  conduct  will  ever  be 
wayward  and  irregular;  and  although  there  may  exist 
great  qualities,  capable  of  occasionally  splendid  actiona, 
there  will  also  be  extraordinary  weaknesses,  irrecon- 
cileable  to  common  sense,  or  common  humanity.  I>i»- 
dorus  Siculus,  however,  gives  a  very  different  account 
of  the  mauer,  and  ascribes  the  behaviour  of  Amasis  to 
a  very  different  motive:— "The  Egyptian,"  says  he, 
"  was  BO  disgusted  with  the  tyrannical  behaviour  of 
Polycrates,  not  only  to  his  subjects  but  to  strangers* 
that  he  foresaw  his  late  to  tte  unavoidable,  and  there- 
fore was  cautious  not  to  be  Involved  in  his  ruin.'*— 7*. 

4  Polyfraie8.'}—ThiB  personage  has  the  discredit  of 
having  filled  Greece  with  the  minisiors  and  crnlrivers 
of  voluptuousness  (}ii/t<cvpyw») ;  and  a  cook  of  Laura 
was  held  in  esteem  amongst  the  nobility  of  Athens.  Soft 
Aihenaeus,  page  MO. 
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things  so  prosperous,  the  Lscedemonians  on- 
deitook  sn  ezpedllion,  to  which  they  were  in- 
dQced  by  those  Samians  who  afterwards  built 
the  city  of  Cydon  in  Crete*^  To  counteract  this 
blow,  Polycrates  sent  privately  to  Cambysee, 
who  was  then  preparing  for  hostilities  against 
£gypt,  entreating  him  to  demand  supplies  and 
assistance  of  the  Samians.  With  this  Cam- 
byses  willingly  complied,  and  sent  to  solicit,  in 
favour  of  Polycrates,  some  naval  force  to  serve 
in  his  Egyptian  expedition.  Those  whose  prin- 
ciples and  intentions  he  most  suspected,  the 
Samian  prince  selected  from  the  rest,  and  sent 
in  forty  triremes  to  Cambyses,  requesting  him 
by  all  means  to  prevent  their  return. 

XLV.  There  are  some  who  assert,  that  the 
Samians  sent  by  Polycrates,  never  arrived  in 
£gypt,  but  that  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Carpathian  sea,  they  consulted  together,  and 
determined  to  proceed  no  further.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  affirm,  that  Uiey  did  arrive  in 
Sgypt,  but  that  they  escaped  from  their  guards, 
and  returned  to  Samoa :  they  add,  that  Poly- 
erates  met  and  engaged  them  at  sea,  where  he 
was  defeated ;  but  that,  landing  aflerwards  on 
the  island,  they  had  a  second  engagement  by 
land,  in  which  they  were  totally  routed,  and 
obliged  to  fly  to  Lacedsmon.  They  who  as- 
sert that  the  Samians  returned  from  Egypt, 
and  obtained  a  victory  over  Polycrates,  are  in 
my  opinion  mistaken ;  for  if  their  own  force 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  him,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  their  applying  to  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  for  assistance.  Neither  is  it  at  all  con- 
sistent with  probability,  that  a  prince  who  had 
so  many  forces  under  his  command,  composed 
as  well  of  foreign  auxiliaries  as  of  archers  of 
his  own,  could  possibly  be  overcome  by  the  few 
Samians  who  were  returning  home.  Polycra- 
tes, moreover,  had  in  his  power  the  wives  and 
children  of  his  Samian  subjects :  these  were 
all  assembled  and  confined  in  his  different  har- 
bours, and  he  was  determined  to  destroy  them 
by  fire,  and  the  harbours  along  with  them,  in 
case  of  any  treasonable  conjunction  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  Samians  who  were  re- 
taming. 

XL  VI.  The  Samians  who  were  expelled  by 

5  Cydon  in  Crete."]— TYi\%  place  Is  now  called  Canea : 
some  Bay  it  was  at  first  called  ApoUonia,  becavee  buili 
by  Cydon  the  son  of  Apollo.  Pausanias  says,  it  was 
built  by  Cydon,  son  of  Tegetes.  It  was  once  a  place  of 
great  power,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  island ;  for  a 
deacripiitn  of  its  present  condition,  see  Sawxry^s  LU- 
ten  on  Gr$ecc.—T, 


Polycrates  immediately  on  their  arrival  at 
Sparta  obtained  an  audience  of  the  magistrates, 
and  in  the  language  of  suppliants  spoke  a  great 
while.  The  answer  which  they  first  received 
informed  them,  that  the  commencement  of 
their  discourse  was  not  remembered,  and  the 
conclusion  not  understood.  At  the  second  in- 
terview they  simply  produced  a  bread-basket, 
and  complained  it  contained  no  bread ;  oven  to 
this  the  Lacedsmonians  replied,  that  their  ob- 
servation was  unnecessary;' — they  determined 
nevertheless  to  assist  them. 

XLVII.  After  the  necessary  preparations, 
the  Lacedsmonians  embarked  with  an  army 
against  Samos :  if  these  Samians  may  be  cre- 
dited, the  conduct  of  the  Lacedemonians  in 
this  business  was  the  effect  of  gratitude,  they 
themselves  having  formerly  received  a  supply 
of  ships  against  the  Messenians.  But  the  La- 
cedemonians assert  that  they  engaged  in  this 
expedition  not  so  much  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  those  Samians  who  had  sought  their  assist- ' 
ance,  as  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  an  injury 
.which  they  had  formerly  received.  The  Sa- 
mians had  violently  taken  away  a  goblet  which 
the  Lacediemonians  were  carrying  to  Croesus, 
and  a  corselet,^  which  was  given  them  by 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt.  This  latter  incident 
took  place  at  the  interval  of  a  year  after  the 
former;  the  corselet  was  made  of  linen,  but 
there  were  interwoven  in  the  piece  a  great 
number  of  animals  richly  embroidered  with 
cotton  and  gold ;  eveiy  part  of  it  deserved  ad- 
miration ;  it  was  composed  of  chains,  each  of 
which    contained    three   hundred   and    sixty 

6  Obeereatum  waa  wmeceaaary.'^'-ThB  Spartans  were 
always  remarkable  far  their  contempt  of  oratory,  and 
eloquence.  The  following  curious  examples  of  this  are 
recorded  in  Seztus  Empiricus:— '*A  young  Spartan 
went  abroad,  and  endeavoured  to  accomplish  himself  in 
the  art  of  speaking ;  on  his  return  he  was  punished  by 
the  Ephori,  for  having  conceived  the  design  of  deluding 
his  countrymen.  Another  Spartan  was  sent  to  Tissa* 
phernes,  a  Persian  satrap,  to  engage  him  to  prefer  the 
alliance  of  Sparta  to  that  of  Athens ;  he  said  but  little, 
but  when  he  found  the  Athenians  employed  great  pomp 
and  profusion  of  words,  he  drew  two  lines,  both  tennl- 
naling  in  the  same  point,  but  one  was  straight,  the  other 
very  crooked ;  pointing  these  out  to  Tlssaphernes,  he 
merely  said, "  Choose.*'  The  story  here  related  of  the 
Samians,  by  Herodotus,  is  found  also  In  Sextus  Empiri- 
cus,  but  is  by  him  applied  on  a  different  occasion,  and 
to  a  different  people.— 7*. 

7  A  conelet.l—^omt  fragments  of  this  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  complains  that  so  curious  a 
piece  of  workmanship  should  be  spoiled,  by  its  being 
unravelled  by  different  people  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  to 
ascertain  the  fistct  here  asserted.— 7*. 
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threads  distinctly  Tisibla.  Atnssis  presented 
another  corselet,  entirely  resembling  this,  to  the 
Minerva  of  Lindos. 

XLVIII.  To  this  expedition  against  8amoe 
the  Corinthians  also  contributed  with  consider- 
able ardour.  In  the  age  which  preceded,  and 
a)iout  the  time  in  which  the  goblet  had  been 
taken,  they  had  been  affronted  by  the  Samians. 
•Periander,'  the  son  of  Cypsclus,  had  sent  to 
Alyattes,  at  Sardis,  three  hundred  children  of 
the  principal  families  of  the  Corcyreans  to  be 
made  eunuchs.  They  were  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  certain  Corinthians,  who  by  distress  of 
weather  were  compelled  to  touch  at  Samoa. 
The  Samians  soon  learned  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  and  accordingly  instructed  the  chil- 
dren to  fly  for  protection  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  from  whence  they  would  not  suffer  the 
Corinthians  to  take  them.  But  as  the  Corin- 
thians prevented  their  receiving  any  food,  the 
Samiahs  instituted  a  festival  on  the  occasion, 
which  they  yet  observe.  At  the  approach  of 
night,  as  long  as  the  children  continued  as 
suppliants  in  the  temple,  they  introduced  a 
company  of  youths  and  virgins,  who  in  a  kind 
of  religious  dance,  were  to  carry  cakes  made 
of  honey  and  flour'  in  their  hands.  This  was 
done  that  the  young  Corcyreans,  by  snatching 
them  away,  might  satisfy  their  hunger,  and 
was  repeated  till  the  Corinthians  who  guarded 
the  children  departed.  The  Samians  after- 
wards sent  the  children  back  to  Corcyra.' 

1  Periander.'}— The  life  of  Pteriander  is  given  by 
Diogenes  Laenius ;  from  which  I  have  extracted  such 
particulars  as  seem  most  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
English  reader. 

He  was  of  the  ikmily  of  nhe  HeraclidcB ;  and  the  rea- 
son of  his  sending  the  young  Corcyreans,  with  the  pur- 
pose mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  on  account  of  their 
having  Icilled  his  son,  to  whom  he  wished  to  resign  his 
power.  He  was  the  first  prince  who  used  guards  for 
Uie  defence  of  his  person.  He  was  by  some  esteemed 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men ;  Plato,  however,  does  not 
admit  him  amongst  them.  His  celebrated  saying  was, 
Chat "  Perseverance  might  do  every  thing." 

In  an  epigram  inserted  in  Stephens'  Anthologia,  and 
translated  by  Ausonius,  x^xov  xpsTiny  is  the  maxim 
attributed  to  Periander,  *' Restrain  yunr  anger:"  of 
which  rule  he  must  have  severely  felt  the  necessity,  if, 
as  Laertius  relates,  he  killed  his  wife  Melissa  in  a 
transport  of  passion,  by  Icicldng  her  or  throwing  a 
chair  at  her  when  pregnanL  Her  name,  according  to 
the  same  author  was  Lyside ;  Melissa  was  probably  sub- 
stituted through  f  mdness,  certain  nymphs  and  departed 
human  souls  being  called  Meliattt-^Melange.—T. 

2  Honey  end  Jlour.'}— The  calces  o(  Samoa  were  very 
fa,m\>U8.— See  Alhenaua,  boolc  xiv.  c.  13. 

3  Back  to  Corcyra.]— Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus,  says,  **  that  the  young  Corcy- 
reans were  not  preserved  by  the  Samians,  but  by  the 


XLIX.  If  after  the  death  of  Periander  fhi 
had  existed  any  friendship  betwixt  the  Corixi- 
thians  and  the  Corcyreans,  it  might  be  sop- 
posed  they  would  not  have  assisted  in  tlxls 
expedition  against  Samoa.    But  notwitbstaDd- 
ing  these  people  had  the  same  origin   (Cbe 
Corinthians  having  built  Corcyra)  they  bad 
always  lived  in  a  state  of  enmity.    The  Corin- 
thians, therefore,  did  not  forget  the  affront 
which  they  had  received  at  Samoa ;  and  it  wms 
in  resentment  of  injuries  formerly  receiTed 
from  the  Corcyreans,  that  Periander  had  sent 
to  Sardis  these  three  hundred  youths  of  the 
first  families  of  Corcyra,  with  the  intentioin  of 
their  being  made  eunuchs. 

L.  When  Periander  had  put  his  wife  Mefiasft 
to  death,  he  was  involved  in  an  additional  ca- 
lamity. By  Melissa  he  had  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  seventeen,  the  other  eighteen  years 
old :  Procles,  their  grandfather  by  the  mother's 
side,  had  sent  for  them  to  Epidaurus,  of  which 
place  he  was  prince ;  and  had  treated  them  with 
all  the  kindness  due  to  the  children  of  his 
daughter.  At  the  time  appointed  for  their  de- 
parture, he  took  them  aside,  and  asked  them  if 
they  knew  who  had  killed  their  mother.  To 
these  words  the  elder  brother  paid  no  attention ; 
but  the  younger,  whose  name  was  Lycophron, 
took  it  so  exceedingly  to  heart,  that  at  his  re- 
turn to  Corinth,  he  would  neither  salute  hn 
father,  converse  with,  nor  answer  him ;  in  in- 
dignation at  which  behaviour,  Periander  ban- 
ished him  his  house. 

LI.  After  the  above  event,  Periander  asked 
his  elder  son,  what  their  grandfather  had  said 
to  them.  The  youth  informed  him,  that  their 
grandfather  had  received  them  very  affection- 
ately, but  as  he  did  not  remember,  he  could  not 
relate  the  words  he  had  used  to  them  at  parting. 
The  fiitfaer,  however,  continued  to  preas  him ; 
saying,  it  was  impossible  that  their  grandfiither 
should  dismiss  them  without  some  advice.  This 
induced  the  young  man  more  seriously  to  re- 

Cnidians."— This  assertion  is  examined  and  refuted  by 
Larcher. 

Pliny  says  that  the  fish  called  echlnes  stopped  the 
vessel  going  swift,  before  the  wind,  on  board  of  which 
were  messengers  of  Periander,  having  it  in  command 
to  castrate  the  sons  of  the  CnidJan  noblemen;  for  which 
reason  these  shells  were  highly  reverenced  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  at  Cnidos.  M.  Larcher,  avowedly  giving 
the  reader  the  above  passage  from  Pliny,  is  guilty  of  a 
misqunation :  **  these  shells,"  says  he,  '* arreierent  le 
vaisseaif  ou  etoient  ces  en&ns ;"  whereas  the  words  of 
Pliny  (see  Gronovius*  edition,  vol.  i.  page  6Q9.)  are 
these, "  Quibus  Inhasrentitius  steiisse  navem  portantem 
nuncios  a  Feriandro  ut  castrarentur  nobHes  pueri.**— 3*. 
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flact  on  what  bad  pasied ;  and  he  afterwards  in- 
fi»niied  his  father  of  every  particular.     Upon 
this,  Periander  was  determined  not  at  all  to  re- 
lax from  his  seTerity,  but  immediately  sent  to 
those  who  had  received  his  son  uoder  their  pro- 
tectaon,  commanding  them   to  dismiss  him. 
Lycopbron  was  thus  driven  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  from  thence  to  a  third,  and  from 
this  last  also  the  severity  of  Periander  expelled 
him.     Tet  fearful  as  people  were  to  entertain 
him,  he  still  found  an  asylum,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  his  being  the  son  of  Periander. 

LIL  Periander  at  length  commanded  it  to  be 
paUidy  proclaimed,  that  whoever  harboured  bis 
aon»  or  held  any  conversation  with  him,  should 
pay  a  stipulated  6ne  for  the  use  of  Apollo's 
temple.  After  this  no  person  presumed  either 
to  receive  or  converse  with  him,  and  Lycophron 
himself  acquiesced  in  the  injunction  by  retiring 
to  the  public  portico.  On  the  fourth  day,  Per- 
iander himself  observed  him  in  this  situation, 
covered  with  rags  and  perishing  with  hunger : 
his  heart  relenting  he  approached,  and  thus 
addressed  him ;  «<  My  son,  which  do  you  think 
preferable,  your  present  eitremity  of  distress, 
or  to  return  to  your  obedience,  and  share  with 
me  my  authority  and  riches  1  You  who  are  my 
son,  and  a  princa  of  the  happy  Corinth,  choose 
Uie  life  of  a  mendicant,  and  persevere  in  irritat- 
ing him  who  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  your 
duty.  If  the  incident  which  induces  you  to 
Uiink  unfavourably  of  my  conduct  has  any  evil 
resulting  from  it,  the  whole  is  fallen  upon  my- 
•elf ;  and  I  feel  it  the  more  sensibly,  from  the 
^  reflection  that  I  was  myself  the  author  of  it. 
Experience  has  taught  you  how  much  better  it 
is  to  be  envied  than  pitied,^  and  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  provoke  a  superior  and  a  parent — return 
therefore  to  my  house."  To  this  speech  Peri- 
ander received  no  other  answer  from  his  son, 
than  that  he  himself,  by  conversing  with  him, 
had  incurred  the  penalty  which  his  edict  had 
imposed.    The  king,  perceiving  the  perverse- 

4  Eirnied  than  pi/ied.]— Of  this  M.  Larchor  remarks, 
that  it  is  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  French  language: 
ft  is  no  less  so  in  our  uwn.  The  same  sentiment  in  Pin- 
dar is  referred  lo  by  the  learned  Frenclunan ;  which  is 
thus  lieautifullf  translated  by  Mr.  West 
Kar  laa  dMMlBM  b  escMiTC  bjM 

Tb  the  nor  patate  of  lb*  aaTtooi  miad ; 
Wto  booB  wllh  grkf  bn  neicMioitrti  goodly  nui% 

And  iMtai  the  iNteM  U»t  be  aelv  ibaU  Had ; 
TM  IB  fbj  nrfew,  Hiero,  pene?av,  ' 

a/a  lo  te  enviad  <f  a  noUo'/ate 
nhoH  to  te  ptturf,  ud  lei  ririct  Jntke  itBW 

With  eqaitaUe  band  tbn  hda  at  ibtte. 
And  am  ttqr  taVN  with  tnitb :  0  kiafc!  bewwv 
or  •f«7  ilv  J  a  pciaon  can  Ba?ar  Ugbily  «nv— r. 


ness  of  hii  son  to  be  immutable,  determined  to 
remove  him  from  his  sight ;  he  therefore  sent 
him  in  a  vessel  to  Corcyra,  which  place  also  be- 
longed to  hioL  After  this,  Periander  made 
war  upon  his  fiither-in-law  Prodes,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  principal  occasion  of  what  had 
happened.  He  made  himself  master  of  £pi« 
daurus,^  and  took  Procles  prisoner;  whom 
nevertheless  he  preserved  alive. 

LIII.  In  process  of  time,  as  Periander  ad- 
vanced in  yeara,  he  began  to  feel  himself  inade- 
quate to  the  cares  of  government;  he  sent 
therefore  for  Lycophron  to  Corcyra,  to  take 
upon  him  the  administration  of  affairs;  his 
eldest  son  appeared  improper  for  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  was  indeed  dull  and  stupid.  Of  the 
messenger  who  brought  him  this  mtelligence 
Lycophron  disdained  to  take  the  smallest  notice. 
But  Periander,  as  he  felt  his  aifoction  for  the 
young  man  to  be  unalterable,  sent  to  him  his 
sister,  thinking  her  interposition  most  likely  to 
succeed.  When  she  saw  him,  *'  Brother,"  said 
she,  <«  will  you  suffer  the  sovereign  authority  to 
pass  into  other  hands,  and  the  wealth  of  your 
fefflily  to  be  dispersed,  rather  than  return  to 
enjoy  them  yourself  1  Let  me  intreat  you  to 
punbh  yourself  no  more ;  return  to  your  coun- 
try and  your  family  :  obstinacy  like  yours  is  but 
an  unwelcome  guest,  it  only  adds  one  evil  to  an- 
other. Pity  is  by  many  preferred  to  justice ; 
and  many  from  their  anxiety  to  fulfil  their  duty 
to  a  mother,  have  violated  that  which  a  father 
might  expect  Power,  which  many  so  assidu- 
ously court,  is  in  its  nature  precarious.  Tour 
father  is  growing  old,  do  not  therefore  resign  to 
others  honours  which  are  properly  your  own." 
Thus  instructed  by  her  father,  she  used  every 

5  Eptdaurua.y-TYiXn  was  a  city  of  the  Peloponnese, 
famous  for  a  temple  of  JEsculapius.  When  the  Romans 
were  once  aflUcted  tiy  a  grievous  pestilence,  they  wera 
ordered  by  ihe  oracle  to  bring  JEsculapius  to  Rome;  they 
accordingly  despatched  ambassadors  to  Epidaurus  to  ac- 
complish this.  The  Epidaurians  refusing  to  part  with 
their  god,  the  Romans  prepared  to  depart:  as  their  ves- 
sel was  quiuing  the  port,  an  immense  serpent  cams 
swimming  towards  them,  and  finally  wreathed  itself 
round  the  prow ;  the  orew,  thinking  it  to  be  JEsculapius 
himself,  carried  him  with  much  veneration  to  Roma.-« 
His  entrance  is  finely  described  by  Ovid:— 

Junqoe  caput  nram  RMBaoam  iutiaMiat  oImb, 
Shgitnr  m\r\wtm   wmunnqnt  aocUvIa  maio 
CoUa  oDfil,  MdcHiBB  abi  drcoB^ddl  aptMi 
Which  description,  fully  considered,  would  perhaps  aC 
ford  no  mean  subject  fur  an  historical  painting. 

Epidaurus  was  also  famous  for  its  bread  of  horses.— 
See  Virgil,  Oeorgic.  iii,  43, 4. 

Voeat  inganii  damn  CHbareii 
TtygBliqM  mam,  dwaBrimiOB  BpManwi  iin«Bnil» 

The  same  fact  is  also  menlionsd  by  Strabo,book  vUi.— 31 
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argrument  likely  to  inflaence  her  brother;  hot  he 
briefly  answeredi  *<  that  as  long  as  his  father 
lived  he  would  not  return  to  Corinth."  When 
she  had  communicated  this  answer  to  Periander, 
he  sent  a  third  messenger  to  his  son,  informing 
him,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  to  Corcy- 
ra:  but  that  he  might  return  to  Corinth,  and  take 
possession  of  the  supreme  authority.  This 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  Periander  pre- 
pared to  depart  for  Corcyra,  the  young  man  for 
Corinth.  But  when  the  Corcyreans  were  in- 
formed of  the  business,  to  prevent  the  arrival 
of  Periander  among  them,  they  put  his  son  to 
death. — This  was  what  induced  that  prince  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  Corcyreans. 

LIY.  The  Lacedemonians  arriving  with  a 
powerful -fleet,  laid  siege  to  Samoa,  and  advanc- 
ing towards  the  walls,  they  passed  by  a  tower 
which  stands  in  the  suburbs,  not  far  from  the 
sea.  At  this  juncture  Poly  crates  attacked 
them,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat.  He  was  Instantly 
seconded  by  a  band  of  auxiliaries,  and  a  great 
number  of  Samians,  who  falling  upon  the  enemy 
from  a  fort  which  was  behind  the  mountain, 
after  a  short  conflict  effectually  routed  them, 
and  continued  the  pursuit  with  great  slaughter 
of  the  Lacedemonians. 

LY.  If  all  the  Lacedemonians  in  this  engage- 
ment had  behaved  like  Archias  and  Lycopas, 
8amos  must  certainly  have  been  taken;  for 
these  two  alone  entered  the  city,  with  those 
Samians  who  sought  security  within  the  walls, 
and  having  no  means  of  retreat  were  there  slain. 
I  myself  one  day  met  with  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  the  son  of  Samius,  and  grand- 
son of  the  Archias  above-mentioned ;  I  saw 
him  at  Pitane,*  of  which  place  he  was  a  native. 
This  person  paid  more  attention  to  Samians 
than  to  other  foreigners ;  and  he  told  me,  that 
his  father  was  called  Samius,  as  being  the  im- 

1  Pitane.^—ThxB  proper  name  involves  some  perplex- 
ity, and  has  afforded  exercise  for  much  acute  and  inge- 
nious criticism.  Martiniere,  from  mistaking  a  passage 
of  Pausanias,  asserts  that  it  was  merely  a  quarter,  or 
rather  suburbs  of  Lacedemon,  and  is  consequently  ufien 
confaundod  with  it.  This  mistake  is  ably  pointed  out  and 
refuted  by  Bellanger,  in  his  Critique  de  quelques  Arti- 
cles du  Diet,  de  M.  la  Martiniere.  This  word  is  found  in 
Hesychius,  as  descriptive  of  a  distinct  tribe ;  in  Thucydi- 
des,  of  a  small  town ;  and  in  Herodotus,  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple.—See  book  ix.  chap.  62,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
cohort  of  Pitane,  which  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Platea 
was  commanded  by  Amomphareius.  It  is  certain  that 
there  were  several  places  of  this  name ;  the  one  here 
specified  was  doubtless  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  in 
Laconia.— See  Etsaia  de  Crili^uet  ^.  316.— 7*. 


mediate  descendant  of  him,  who  with  so 
honour  had  lost  his  life  at  Samoa.     The 
of  his  thus  distinguishing  the  Samians,  w: 
because  they  had  honoured  his  grandfather  by 
a  public  funeral.' 

LVI.  The  Lacedemonians,  after  remaining^ 
forty  days  before  the  place  without  any  advan^ 
tage,  returned  to  the  Peloponnese.  It  is  report* 
ed,  though  absurdly  enough,  that  Polycrates 
struck  off  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  lead  cased 
with  gold,'  like  the  coin  of  the  country,  and 
that  with  these  he  purchased  their  departure. 
— This  was  the  first  expedition  of  the  Doriana 
of  Lacedemon  into  Asia. 

LY II.  Those  Samians  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  Polycrates,  when  they  saw  themselref 
forsaken  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  were  dis- 
tressed from  want  of  money,  embarked  for  Siph- 
nos.^    At  this  time  the  power  of  the  Siphnians 


3  PuMtc/un«n2i.]— The  manner  in  which  the  funerals 
of  those  who  had  died  in  defence  of  their  country  were 
solemnized  at  Athens,  cannot  fail  of  giving  the  Englndi 
reader  an  elevated  idea  of  that  polished  people. 
On  anappointed  day  a  numiser  of  coffins  made  of  cypress 
wood,  and  containing  the  bones  of  the  deceased,  wers 
exposed  to  view  beneath  a  large  tent  erected  for  the  par- 
pose  ;  they  who  had  relations  to  deplore,  assembled  to 
weep  over  them,  and  pay  the  duties  dictated  by  tender- 
ness, or  enjoined  by  religion.  Thre«  days  afterwards  tbs 
coffins  were  placed  upon  as  many  cars  as  "there  wers 
tribes,  and  vrere  carried  slowly  through  the  town,  to  the 
Ceramicus,  where  funeral  games  were  celebrated.  The 
bodies  were  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  their  relations 
and  friends  paid  for  the  last  time  the  tribute  of  their 
tears :  an  orator  appointed  by  the  republic  from  an  ele- 
vated place  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  oyer  his  valiant 
coimirymen;  each  tribe  raised  over  the  graves  some  kind 
of  column,  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  names  of  dis 
deceased,  their  age,  and  the  place  where  they  died. 

The  above  solemnities  were  conducted  under  the  In- 
spection of  one  of  the  principal  magistrates. 

The  most  magnificent  publ  ic  funeral  of  which  we  taava 
any  account,  was  that  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  when  his 
twdy  was  brought  from  Babylon  to  Alexandria,  a  minute 
description  of  which  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculua. 

For  a  particular  description  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
at  public  and  private  funerals,  amongst  the  Romans, 
consult  Mont&ucon.— 7*. 

3  Lead  eased  with  ^o/d.]— Similar  to  this  artifice,  was 
that  practised  on  the  people  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  by  Haa- 
nibal,  as  recorded  by  Justin.  After  the  defeat  of  Aiitio- 
chus  by  the  Romans,  Hannibal  retired  to  Gortyna,  carry- 
ing with  him  an  immense  treasure.  This  circumstance 
exciting  an  invidiousness  against  him,  he  pretended  to 
deposit  his  riches  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  to  which  place 
he  carried  with  much  ceremony  several  vessels  filled 
with  lead.  He  soon  took  an  opportunity  of  passing  over 
intoAsiawith  his  real  wealth,  which  he  had  concealed  in 
the  images  of  the  gods  he  affected  to  worship.— 2*. 

4  &p^o8.}— This  wasone  of  those  small  islands  lying 
opposite  to  Attica.  They  were  seventeen  in  number,  and 
called,  from  their  situation  with  respect  to  each  otberf 
the  Cyclades:  they  were  all  eminently  beautiful,  and 
severally  dietioguished  by  some  appropriate  excellence. 
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B  Terj  conndenble,  aod  they  tme  IhiB  rich- 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.    Their 

il  prodoeed  both  the  gold  and  siher  metals 
m  each  abondanoe,  that  from  a  tenth  part  of 
iSbmt  revenues  they  had  a  treasaiy  at  Delphi, 
equal  in  valoe  to  the  riches  which  that  temple 
poaeesacd.  Eveiy  year  they  made  an  equal 
difltribotion  among  themselves,  of  the  value  of 
tbeir  mines:  whilst  their  wealth  was  thus  ac- 
camnlating,  they  consulted  the  orseie  to  know 
whether  they  should  long  continue  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  present  good  fortune.  From 
Uw  Pythian  they  received  this  answer: 

Whan  Slphoos  thall  a  mnk-vrtilie  senate  showi 
And  all  her  market  wear  a  front  of  mow; 
ffim  let  her  price  whoie  wit  euspectJi  the  most 
A  scarltt  envoy  from  a  wooden  host. 

At  this  period,  the  prytaneunit  and  the  forum 
of  Siphnoa,  were  adorned  with  Parian  marble. 

LVm.  Thia  reply  of  the  oracle,  the  Siph- 
niana  were  unable  to  comprehend,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  arrival  of  the  Samians.  As 
aoon  as  the  Samians  touched  at  Siphnoa,  they 
despatched  a  measenger  to  the  town  in  one  of 
their  veaaela.  According  to  the  ancient  cua- 
tom,  all  ships  were  painted  of  a  red  colour;  and 
it  was  this  which  induced  the  Pythian  to  warn 
the  Siphnians  against  a  wooden  anare,  and  a 
red  ambaaaador.  On  their  arrival,  the  8amian 
ambassadors  entreated  the  inhabitants  to  lend 
them  ten  talents ;  on  being  refused,  they  plun- 
dered the  country.  The  Siphnians  hearing 
of  thia,  collected  their  forcea,  and  were  defeat- 
ed in  a  regular  engagement ;  a  great  number 
were  in  the  retreat  cut  off  from  the  town,  and 
the  Samiana  afterwarda  exacted  from  them 
a  hundred  talents. 

LIX.  Instead  of  money,  the  Samians  had 


The  marble  of  Faroe  was  of  inimhable  whiteness,  and  of 
the  finest  grain;  Andms  and  Nazos  prodoeed  the  most 
ezqnistte  wine;  Amengos  was  famous  for  a  dye  made 
from  a  lichen,  growing  there  in  vast  abundance.  The 
riches  of  Siphnos  are  extolled  by  many  ancient  writers ; 
it  is  now  called  Siphanto. 

The  f  blowing  account  of  the  modem  circumstances  of 
Siphnos,  is  extracted  principally  from  Tuurnefjit. 

h  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  air;  the  water, 
fruit,  and  poultry,  are  very  excellent.  Although  cover- 
ed with  marble  and  granite,  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
ialaads  of  the  Archipelago.  They  have  a  fiimous  manu- 
fiuriory  of  straw  hats,  which  are  sold  all  over  the  Archi* 
pelsgo,  by  the  name  of  Siphanto  castors:  though  once 
so  fiunoua  f  )r  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  Um  inhabitants 
can  now  hardly  tell  you  where  they  were.  They  have 
plenty  of  lead,  which  the  rains  discover.  The  ladies  of 
S(rfkftnto  cover  their  faces  with  linen  bandages  so  dez- 
tennisly,  that  you  can  only  see  their  mouth,  nose,  and 
white  of  the  eyes.— 7*. 
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received  of  the  Hermlonians  the  island  of  Thy- 
rea,  adjacent  to  the  Peloponneae:  this  they 
afterwarda  gave  as  a  pledge  to  the  Trszenians. 
They  afterwards  made  a  voyage  to  Crete, 
where  they  built  Cydonia,  although  their  ob* 
ject  in  going  there,  was  to  expel  the  Zacyn* 
thians.  In  this  place  they  continued  five  years, 
during  which  period  they  were  so  exceedingly 
prosperous,  that  they  not  only  erected  all  those 
temples  which  are  now  seen  in  Cydonia,  but 
built  also  the  temple  of  Dictynna.'  In  the 
sixth  year,  from  a  junction  being  made  with 
the  Cretans  by  the  .£gtnet»,  they  were  totally 
vanijuiahed  in  a  aea  engagement,  and  reduced 
to  aervitude.  The  prowa  of  their  vessels  were 
taken  away  and  de&ced,  and  afterwards  sus- 
pended in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  .£gina. 
To  thia  conduct  towards  the  Samians  the 
^gtnet0  were  impelled  in'  resentment  of  a 
former  injury.  When  Amphicrates  reigned  at 
Samoa,  he  had  carried  on  a  war  againat  tha 
iCginets,  by  which  they  materially  sufiered ; 
this,  however,  they  severely  retaliated. 

LX.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  ao» 
count  of  the  Samians,  because  this  people  prt^ 
duced  the  greatest  monuments  of  art?  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  Greece.  They  have  a  moun- 
tain which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  orgyis  in 
height ;  entirely  through  this,  they  have  made  a 
passage,  the  length  of  which  is  seven  stadia,  it 
is  moreover  eight  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide. 
By  the  side  of  this  there  is  also  an  artificial 
canal,  which  in  like  manner  goes  quite  through 
the  mountain,  and  though  only  three  feet  in 
breadth,  is  twenty  cubits  deep.  This,  by  the 
means  of  pipes,  conveys  to  the  city  the  waters 
of  a  copious  spring.^    This  is  their  first  work, 


6  l>iefymia.]~IHanawasworshipped  in  Crete,  indlflhr* 
ently  under  the  name  of  Pictynna  and  of  Britomartis. 
BrUu,  in  the  Cretan  language,  meant  sweet,  and  martU^ 
a  virgin.  Britomartis  was  the  name  of  a  virgin  greatly 
beloved  by  Diana;  and  what  is  said  by  Diodorus  Sicnlus 
on  the  subject  seems  most  worthy  of  attention.  His 
story  is  this  :—Dictynna  was  born  in  Cttron;  she  in- 
vented hunters'  toils  and  nets,  and  thence  her  name. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  which  renders  It  ez- 
ceedinsly  impmtiable  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  fly 
from  Minos,  and  leap  Into  the  sea,  where  she  was  cauzht 
in  some  fishers'  nets.  The  Mons  Dictynnnus  of  Plinj 
is  now  called  Cape  Spada.— 7*. 

6  7%e  grtattat  mamtmetUn.l—Ot  these  monuments 
some  vestiees  are  still  to  be  seen,  consult  Toumefort,  i. 
314.  Port  Tigani  is  in  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  resards 
the  south-east ;  its  iefl  horn  is  that  fiimous  Jettee  which 
Herod  uus  reckoned  among  the  three  wonders  of  Samos. 
This  work,  at  that  time  of  day,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
Samians'  application  to  maritime  matters. 
I     7  C<yibM9r^.]-On  the  left  ofthe  dale,  near  toiha 
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and  oonstractad  bj  Eopatinat,  the  loii  of 
Naostrophufl,  an  inhabitant  of  Megara.  Their 
second  is  a  mole,  which  projects  from  the  har^ 
hour  into  the  sea,  and  is  two  stadia  or  more  in 
length,  and  about  twenty  orgyis  in  height 
Their  last  performance  was  a  temple,  which 
exceeds  in  grandeur  all  I  have  seen.  This 
structure  was  first  commenced  by  a  native  of 
the  country  whose  name  was  Rhcecus,^  son  of 
Phileus. 

LXI.  Whilst  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
passed  his  time  in  Egypt,  committing  Tsrious 
excesses,  two  magi,  who  were  brothers,  and 
one  of  whom  Cambyses  had  left  in  Persia  as 
the  manager  of  his  domestic  coocerns,  excited 
a  revolt  against  him.  The  death  of  Smerdis, 
which  had  been  studiously  kept  secret,  and  was 
known  to  very  few  of  the  Persians,  who  in 
general  believed  that  he  was  alive,  was  a  cir- 


aqueduct  which  croMei  it,  an  certain  caverns,  Uie  en- 
trance of  srnne  of  them  artificially  cut.  In  all  appear- 
ance some  of  these  artificial  caverns  were  what  Hero- 
dotus says  were  ranked  among  the  most  wonderful 
parfurmances  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  beautiful  epri  ng 
which  templed  them  to  go  upon  so  great  a  work,  is  doubt- 
less that  of  Metoll  nous,  the  best  in  the  island,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  place  proving  perfectly  &yuurable,  the  moment 
they  had  conquered  the  difficulty  of  boring  it ;  but  in  all 
probability  they  were  not  exact  enough  in  levelling  the 
ground,  for  they  were  obliged  to  dig  a  canal  of  twenty 
cubits  deepfjr  carrying  the  spring  to  the  place  designed. 
There  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  this  passage  of 
Herodotus. 

Some  five  hundred  paces  from  the  sea,  and  almost  the 
like  distance  from  the  river  Imbrasis,  to  Cape  Cera,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  lamous  temple  of  the  Samian  Juno.  But 
for  Herodotus  we  should  never  tuve  known  the  name 
of  the  architect  He  employed  a  very  particular  order 
of  columns,  as  may  be  now  seen.  It  is  indeed  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  Ionian  order  in  its  infancy, 
void  of  that  beauty  which  it  afterwards  acquired— Thus 
fur  Toumefon. 

Its  ancient  names  ware  Parthentas,  Anthemus,  and 
■  Melamphissus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  school  of  Epicurus.  Pococke  says,  that  there 
.are  no  remains  which  he  could  prevail  upon  himself  to 
believe  to  belong  to  this  canal.  He  adds,  that  the  inhab  • 
itants  are  remarkably  profligate  and  poor.  Tournefort 
makes  a  similar  remark.  There  are  no  disciples  of 
Pythagoras,  observes  the  Frenchman,  now  left  in  Sa- 
mos;  the  modern  Samians  are  no  more  fond  of  fasting, 
than  they  are  lovers  of  silence.— 7*. 

1  iZAcBcw.]— This  RhoBcus  was  not  only  a  skilful  ar- 
chitect, but  he  tuiher  invented,  in  conjunction  with 
Theodorus  of  Samos,  the  art  of  making  moulds  with 
clay,  long  twfjre  the  Bacchiadcs  had  been  driven  from 
Corinth ;  they  were  also  the  first  who  made  casts  in 
brass  of  which  they  formed  statues.  Pausanias  relates 
the  same  fact,  with  this  addition,  that  upon  a  pedestal 
behind  the  altar  of  Diana,  called  Protothenia,  there  is  a 
statue  by  Rhoecus ;  it  is  a  woman  in  bronze,  said  by  the 
Ephesians  to  be  that  of  Night.  He  had  two  sons,  Tel- 
ecles  and  Theodorus,  both  ingenious  suauaries.— Lor- 


cumstance  to  which  the  last-mentioned  of 
magi  had  been  privy,  and  of  which  he  di 
mined  to  avail  himself.     His  brother,  wlao>,  as 
we  have  related,  joined  with  him  in  this  bnfli- 
ness,  not  only  resembled  in  person'  bot   Itmd, 
the  very  name  of  the  young  prince,  the  aoo  of 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  onlar 
of  his  brother  Cambyses.     Him,  PatizitlieBv 
the  other  magus,  publicly  introduced  and 
upon  the  royal  throne,  having  previoDsly 
strncted  him  in  the  part  he  was  to  peribi 
Having  done  this  he  sent  messengers  to  di£Ear- 
ent  places,  and  one  in  particular  to  the  Egyf^ 
tian  army,  ordering  them  to  obey  Smerdis,  tbe 
son  of  Cyrus,  alone. 

LXII.  These  orders  were  every  where 
obeyed.  The  messenger  who  came  to  Egypt 
found  Cambyses  with  the  army  at  Ecbatanay 
in  Syria.  He  entered  into  the  midst  of  tbe 
troops,'  and  executed  the  commission  which  hsMi 
been  given  him.  When  Cambyses  heard  this^ 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  fallacy,  but  imaguMMi 


2  iZecemAled  in  |)er«on.]— Similar  historical  incideDC* 
will  here  occur  to  the  most  common  reader,  there  bATiag 
been  no  state  whose  annals  are  come  down  to  us.  In 
which,  from  the  similitude  of  person,  factious  indi- 
viduals have  not  excited  commotions.  In  the  RonsA 
government  a  false  Pompey  and  a  false  Drusus  claim  oar 
attention,  because  one  exercised  the  p^'litical  sigacity  ot 
Cicero,  the  other  employed  the  pen  of  Tacitus.  Neither 
have  we  in  our  own  country  been  without  similar  im- 
postors, the  examples  of  which  must  be  too  familiar  to 
require  insertion  here.— 7*. 

3  Into  the  midst  of  the  troops."}— U  may  to  an  English 
reader  at  first  sight  seem  extraordinary,  that  anj  persiHi 
should  dare  to  execute  such  a  commission  as  this,  and 
should  venture  himself  on  such  a  business  amongst  thfS 
troops  of  a  man  whose  power  had  been  so  long  estab- 
lished, and  whose  cruelty  must  have  been  notorious. 
But  the  persons  of  heralds,  as  the  functions  they  ware  to 
perform  were  the  most  important  possible,  were  on  all 
occasions  sacred.  Homer  mnre  than  once  calls  them 
the  sacred  ministers  of  gods  and  men;  ihey  denounced 
war  and  proclaimed  peace.  It  has  been  a  matter  oi dis- 
pute amongst  the  learned  from  whence  this  Kinctity  was 
conferred  on  them ;  they  were  said  to  be  descended  from 
Cenyx,  the  son  of  Mercury,  and  under  the  protection  «f 
that  god.  This  office,  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  was  hered- 
itary. In  Athens  as  I  have  observed,  the  heralds  were 
said  to  be  derived  from  Cenyx ;  in  Sparta,  from  Talthy. 
bius,  the  celebrated  herald  of  Aeamemnon.  They 
usually  carried  a  staff  of  laurel  in  their  hands,  sometimes 
of  olive,  round  this  two  serpents  were  twisted.  To  what 
an  extreme  this  reverence  for  the  persons  of  ambassa- 
dors or  heralds  was  carried,  will  appear  from  the  book 
Polyhjrmnia,  chap.  134.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  in  modem  times  the  persons  of  ambassadors  are 
in  like  manner  deemed  sacred,  unless  the  treatment 
which  in  case  uf  war  they  receive  at  Constantinople  be 
deemed  an  exception.  The  moment  that  war  isdeclared 
against  any  foreign  power,  the  representative  of  that 
power  Is  seised,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Black 
Tower.— 7*. 
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that  Prexaspes,  whom  he  had  aent  to  pnt  Snier- 
dis  to  death,  had  neglected  to  obej  hie  com- 
mands.  ••  Preiaspee,"  aaid  the  king,  <*thou  haat 
not  falfilled  my  orders."  •*9ir**  he  replied, 
«  you  are  certainly  deceived ;  it  ia  impoisible 
tbat  your  brother  ehoald  rebel  against  yon,  or 
oecaaion  you  the  smalleat  trouble.  I  not  only 
•zeeated  your  orders  concerning  Smerdia,  but 
I  baiied  him  with  my  own  hands.  If  the 
dead  can  rise  again,  you  may  expect  also  a  re- 
iMltion  from  Astyages  the  Mode ;  but  if  things 
go  on  in  their  usual  course,  you  can  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend  from  your  brother.  I  would 
vaoommend,  therefore,  that  you  send  for  this 
heraldy  and  demand  by  what  authority  he 
daime  our  allegiance  to  Smerdis." 

LXIII.  This  advioe  was  agreeable  to  Cam- 
hyaea :  the  person  of  the  herald  was  according^ 
ly  aetied,  and  he  was  thus  addreesed  by  Prezas- 
pee :  «  Tou  say,  my  friend,  that  you  come  from 
Bmeidia,  the  son  of  Gyrus ;  but  I  would  advise 
yoQ  to  be  cautions,  as  your  safety  will  depend 
tipon  your  speaking  the  truth ;  tell  me,  there- 
fosB,  dftd  Smerdis  himself  entrust  you  with  this 
eommisaion,  or  did  you  receive  it  from  some 
one  of  his  officers  1"  « I  most  eonfees,"  replied 
the  herald,  *<  that  since  the  departure  of  Cam- 
byaeaon  this  Egyptian  expedition,  I  have  never 
aeen  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  I  received  my 
pffeaent  commission  from  the  magus  to  whom 
Cambysea  entrusted  the  management  of  his 
domestie  afiairs ;  he  it  was  who  told  me  that 
ttmerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  commanded  me  to 
exeeote  this  business."  This  was  the  sincere 
answer  of  the  herald  ;  upon  which  Cambyses 
thua  addressed  Prexaspes:  «I  perceive  that, 
like  a  man  of  integrity,  yon  performed  my  com- 
mands, and  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime :  but 
what  Persian,  assuming  the  name  of  Smerdis, 
has  revolted  against  me  V  **  Sir,"  answered 
Prexaspes,  •<  I  believe  I  comprehend  the  whole 
of  this  business :  the  magi  have  excited  this  rfr> 
hellion  against  you,  namely,  Patizithes,  to  whom 
yoQ  entrusted  the  management  of  your  house- 
hold, and  Smerdis,  his  brother," 

LXIY.  As  soon  aa  Cambyses  heard  the 
name  of  Smerdis,  he  was  impreased  with  con- 
viction of  the  truth ;  and  he  immediately  per- 
eaived  the  real  signification  of  the  dream  iji 
which  he  had  seen  Smerdis  seated  on  the  royal 
thnmoy  and  touching  the  firmament  with  hb 
head.  Acknowledging  that  without  any  just 
cauae  he  had  destroyed  his  brother,  he  lament- 
ed him  with  teara.   After  indulging  for  a  while 


in  the  extremest  sorrow,  which  a  sense  of  his 
misfortunes  prompted,  he  leaped  hastily  upon 
his  horse,  determining  to  lead  his  army  instants 
ly  to  Susa  against  the  rebels.  In  doing  this, 
the  sheath  fell  from  his  sword,^  which  being 
thus  naked,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  The 
wound  waa  in  the  very  place  in  which  he  had 
before  struck  Apis,  the  deity  of  the  Egyptians. 
As  soon  as  the  blow  appeared  to  be  mortal, 
Cambyses  anxiously  inquired  the  name  of  the 
place  where  he  was :  they  told  him  it  was  called 
Ecbatana.  An  oracle  from  Butos  had  warned 
him  that  he  should  end  his  life  at  Ecbatana ; 
this  he  understood  of  Ecbatana'  of  the  Medes, 
where  all  his  treasures  were  deposited,  and 
where  he  conceived  he  was  in  his  old  age  to 
die.  The  oracle,  however,  spoke  of  the  Syrian  * 
Ecbatana.  When  he  learned  the  name  of  the 
town,  the  vexation  arising  from  the  rebellion 
of  the  magus,  and  the  pain  of  his  wound,  re- 
stored him  to  his  proper  senses.  «  This,"  he 
exclaimed,  remembering  the  oracle,  « ia  doubt- 
less the  place  in  which  Cambysea,  son  of  Cyrus, 
is  destined  to  die." 

LXV.  On  the  twentieth  day  after  the  above 
event,  he  convened  the  moat  illustrious  of  the 

4  Tfte  ahsath  fell  from  hit  noard.2— Th»  am  sworda 
were  probably  made  of  brass ;  for,  as  LucreUus  observes, 
St  prior  arii  cnt  (|um  fefri  wnuitiw  bw. 

It  has  been  remarked,  on  the  following  passage  of 

Virgil,  _ 

JBntaqM  Bleut  pen*,  mlcit  ■neoi  eiak 

that  the  poet  only  uses  brass  poetically  instead  of  Iron ; 
this,  however,  seems  forced  and  improbable.  More  an- 
ciently, which  Indeed  appears  from  Homer,  the  sword 
was  worn  over  the  shoulder;  if,  therefore,  the  auiluda 
of  Cymbyses,  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse  be  consi- 
dered, his  receiving  the  wound  here  described  does  not 
appear  at  aU  unlilcely.  In  contradiction  to  modern  cus- 
tom, the  Romans  sometimes  wore  two  swords,  one  on 
each  side :  when  they  wore  but  one  it  was  usually, thou^ 
not  always,  on  the  right  side.  On  this  subject,  see  Mont- 
&ucon,  where  different  specimens  of  ancient  swords  may 
be  seen.  The  Persian  swords  were  called  acinaces,  or 
scjrmetars.— T.  ♦^W 

6  ^rte/ano.]— Ctesias  makes  this  prince  die  at  Baby- 
Ion ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  he  contra- 
dicts Herodotus.— LorcAtfT. 

It  appears  by  the  context,  that  this  Ecbatana  was  in 
Syria ;  an  obscure  place,  probably,  and  unheard  of  by 
Cambyses  till  this  moment.  A  similar  fiction  of  a  pro- 
phecy occurs  in  our  own  history.  Henry  the  Fourth 
had  been  told  he  was  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  but  died  In  the 
Jenisalam-ehamber  at  Westminster.  Which  tale  Shak- 
speare.has  iromorullMd  by  noticing  it. 

n  bilh  bOTB  ivophnicd  to  bm  nuy  ymn 

1  Aoald  not  dte  M  la  JwvMlaai. 

Wbieh  minly  I  Mpprmd  the  Half  land. 

Bel  IMV  ■*  k>  ttaM  chunbcr,  ten  ni  Ik^ 

to  ttaM  Jwvnlm  dnJI  Bwiy  dton 

FSUanaa  In  Palestine  marks  the  place  of  this  Srrian 
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Fenians  who  weis  with  him,  uid  thus  address- 
ed them ;  «  What  has  happened  to  me,  compels 
me  to  disclose  to  jou  what  I  aniioosly  desired 
to  conceal.  Whilst  I  was  in  Egypt,  I  beheld 
in  my  sleep  a  vision,  which  I  could  wish  had 
never  appeared  to  me.  A  messenger  seemed 
to  arrive  from  home,  informing  me  that  Smer- 
dis,  sitting  on  the  royal  throne,  touched  the 
heavens  with  his  head.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  men  to  counteract  destiny ;  bnt  fearing  that 
my  brother  would  deprive  me  of  my  kingdom, 
I  yielded  to  passion  rather  than  to  prudence. 
Infatuated  as  I  was,  I  despatched  Prexaspes  to 
Bnsa,  to  put  Smerdis  to  death.  After  thi« 
great  crime,  I  lived  with  more  confidence,  be- 
lieving, that  Smerdis  being  dead,  no  one  else 
.would  rise  up  against  me.  But  my  ideas  of  the 
future  were  fallacious;  I  have  murdered  my 
brother,  a  crime  equally  unnecessaiy  and  atro- 
cious, and  am  nevertheless  deprived  of  my  pow- 
er. It  was  Smerdis  the  magus  ^  whom  the  di- 
vinity pointed  out  to  me  in  my  dream,  and  who 


I  Smerd$3ftfumagu9.']—'Sli.T.  Bichardson,  in  his  Dia- 
sertation  on  the  Language,  &c.  of  Eastern  Nations,  speak- 
Ing  of  the  disagreement  between  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic 
lilsiory  of  Persia,  makes  the  following  remarks. 
,  From  this  period  (610befi)re  Christ)  till  the  Macedoni- 
an conquest,  we  have  the  history  of  the  Persians  as  given 
us  bj  the  Greeks,  and  the  history  of  the  Persians  as 
written  by  themselves.  Between  these  classes  of  writers 
we  might  naturally  expect  some  difference  of  facts,  tut 
we  should  as  naturally  look  for  a  few  great  lines  which 
might  mark  some  similarity  of  story ;  yet  from  every 
research  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make,  there 
seems  to  be  nearly  as  much  resemblance  between  the 
annals  of  England  and  Japan,  as  between  the  European 
and  Asiatic  relations  of  the  same  empire.  The  names 
mod  numbers  of  their  kings  have  no  analogy ;  and  in  re- 
tard to  the  most  splendid  facts  of  the  Greek  hisuirians, 
the  Persians  are  entirely  silent.  We  have  no  mention  of 
the  great  Cyrus,  nor  of  any  king  of  Persia  who  in  the 
events  of  his  reign  can  apparently  be  forced  Into  a  simil- 
itude. We  have  no  Chesus,  king  of  Lydia ;  not  a  syllable 
of  Cambyses,  or  of  his  frantic  expedliljn  against  the  Ethi- 
opians. Smerdis  Magus,  and  the  succession  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse,  are  to 
the  Persians  circumstances  equally  unknown,  as  the  nu- 
merous assassinations  recorded  by  the  Greeks,  kc. 

To  do  away,  at  least  in  part,  any  impression  to  the  pre- 
hidice  of  Grecian  history,  which  may  be  made  by  iwrus- 
nigthe  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  reader  is 
presented  with  the  following  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

**  So  little  has  been  preserved  of  eastern  history  be- 
fore Mahomet,  that  the  modern  Persians  are  U)Ully 
Ignorant  of  the  victory  of  Sapor,  an  event  so  glorious  to 
their  nation." 

The  Incident  here  mentioned  Is  the  victory  of  Sapor 
3V8r  Valerian  the  Roman  emperor,  who  was  defeated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity.  This  happened  in 
ttis  ]rear  300  of  the  Christian  era.  Mahiroet  was  b  rn 
to  the  year  671  of  the  same  era ;  if,  therefore,  Mr.  Gib- 
tea's  observation  be  well  f  unded,  which  it  appears  to 
be,  Blr.  Richardson's  objections  fall  to  the  groajuL— 7*. 


has  now  taken  arms  against  me.  Things 
thus  circumstanced,  it  becomes  you  to  ream 
her  that  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyras,  is  actosally 
dead,  and  that  the  two  magi,  one  with  wh4>ni  I 
left  the  care  of  my  household,  and  Smerdisi  lua 
brother,  are  the  men  who  now  claim  your 
dience.    He,  whose  office  it  would  have 
to  have  revenged  on  these  magi  any  injoiy  < 
to  me,  has  unworthily  perished  by.those  wrbo 
were  nearest  to  him :  but  since  he  is  no  movies 
I  must   now  tell  you,  O   Peisiatts!   what  f 
would  have  you  do  when  I  am  dead — ^I  entreat 
you  all,  by  those  gods  who  watch  over  kings, 
and  chiefly  you  who  ate  of  the  race  of  tiae 
Achamenides,  that  you  will  never  permit  tbim 
empire  to  revert  to  the  Modes.    If  by  any  stra- 
tagem they  shall  have  seized  it,  by  stratagem 
do  you  recover  it     If  they  have  by  force  ol»- 
tained  it,  do  you  by  force  wrest  it  from  them. 
If  you  shall  obey  my  advice,  may  the  earth  giva 
you  its  fruit  in  abundance ;  may  you  ever  ba 
free,  and  your  wives  and  your  flocks  prolific  I 
If  you  do  not  obey  me,  if  yon  neither  recover 
nor  attempt  to  recover  the  empire,  may  the  la- 
verse  of  my  wishes  befall  you,  and  may  ereiy 
Persian  meet  a  fate  like  mine !" 

LXYI.  Cambyses  having  thus  spoken,  be- 
wailed his  misfortunes.  When  the  PersiaiMi 
saw  the  king  thus  involved  in  sorrow,  they  tora 
their  garments  and  expressed  their  grief  aloud. 
Afler  a  very  short  interval,  the  bone  becaoM 
infected,  the  whole  of  the  thigh  mortifled,  and 
death  ensued.  Thus  died  Cambyses  son  of 
Cyras,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  five 
months,'  leaving  no  ofispring,  male  or  female. 
The  Persians  who  were  present  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  magi  had  assumed  the  so- 
preme  authority,  but  rather  believed  that  whet 
Cambyses  had  asserted  concerning  the  death  of 
Smenlis,  was  prompted  by  his  hatred  of  that 
prince,  and  his  wish  to  excite  the  general  ani- 
mosity of  the  Persians  sgainst  him.  They 
were,  therefore,  generally  satisfied  that  it  was 
really  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyras,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty.  To  which  they  were 
the  more  inclined,  because  Prexaspes  after- 
wards positively  denied  that  he  had  put  Smei^ 
dls  to  death.  When  Cambyses  was  dead,  he 
could  not  safely  have  confessed  that  he  had 
killed  the  son  of  Cyras. 

'LXVII.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the 
magus,  by  the  favour  of  his  name,  pretending  - 

2  Skven  yean  and  Jive  f7ion/As.]— Clemens  Alexandri. 
nus  makes  him  reign  ten  years.— Zsreftsr. 
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to  he  Smeidie,  the  son  of  Cjnii,  reigoed  in 
aeeority  during  the  leren  months  which  com- 
pleted the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Cembj- 
■ee.  In  this  period  he  distingnished  the  Terions 
dependents  on  his  power  by  his  great  mnnifi- 
cenoe»  so  that  alter  his  death  he  was  serioosly 
regretted  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  except 
the  Persians.  He  commenced  his  reign  by 
pablishing  every  where  an  edict  which  exempt- 
ed his  subjects  for  the  space  of  three  years  both 
from  tribute  and  military  seryice. 

LXVin.  In  the  eighth  month  he  was  de- 
tected in  the  following  manner :  Otanes,  son 
of  Phamaspes,  wss  of  the  first  rank  of  the  Per- 
sians, both  with  regard  to  birth  and  affluence. 
This  nobleman  was  the  first  who  suspected  that 
this  was  not  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Gyros ;  and 
was  induced  to  suppose  who  he  really  was,  from 
his  never  quitting  the  citadel,  and  from  his  not 
inviting  any  of  the  nobles  to  his  presence. 
Suspicious  of  the  imposture,  he  took  these 
measures: — He  had  a  daughter  named  Plu»- 
dyma,  who  had  been  married  to  Gambyses,  and 
whom,  with  the  other  wives  of  the  late  king, 
the  usurper  had  taken  to  himself.  Otanes  sent 
a  message  to  her,  to  know  whether  she  cohabit- 
ed with  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Gyrus,  or  with  ^y 
other  person.  She  returned  for  answer,  <*  that 
she  could  not  tell,  ss  she  had  never  seen  Smer- 
dis, the  son  of  Cyrus,  nor  did  she  know  the 
person  with  whom  fhe  cohabited."  Otanes 
sent  a  second  time  to  his  daughter :  **  W  says 
he, «  you  do  not  know  the  person  of  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  inqdire  of  Atossa  who  it  is  with 
whom  you  and  she  cohabit,  for  she  must  neces- 
sarily know  her  brother."  To  which  she  thus 
replied,  "  I  can  neither  speak  to  Atossa,  nor  in- 
deed see  any  of  the  women  that  live  with  him. 
Since  this  person,  whoever  he  is,  came  to  the 
throne,  the  women  have  all  been  kept  separate.' 


3  Kepi  separaU.']—Cifatd\n  speakiiig  of  the  death  of  a 
Un;  of  Persia,  and  the'lntemperata  grief  of  his  wives, 
says,  that  the  reason  why  the  women  on  such  occasions 
are  so  deeply  afflicted,  is  not  only  lor  the  loss  of  the  king 
their  husband,  but  fir  the  loss  of  that  shadow  of  liberty 
which  they  enjiyed  during  his  life ;  for  no  sooner  is  the 
prince  laid  In  his  tomb,  but  they  are  all  shut  up  in  partic- 
atar  houses.  Toumefort  tells  us,  that  after  the  death  of 
the  sultan  at  Constantinople,  the  women  whom  he  hon- 
oured with  his  embraces,  and  their  eldest  daughters,  are 
remored  into  the  old  seraglio  at  Consuntinople ;  the 
yoonger  are  8<>metime8  left  for  the  new  enperor,  or  are 
nurried  to  the  baahaa. 

It  appears  that  in  the  east  from  the  remotest  times  fe- 
Boales  have  been  Jeal  )usly  secluded  from  the  other  sex. 
Nevertheless,  we  learn  fntm  modem  travellers,  that  this 
is  done  with  some  restrialons,  and  that  they  are  not  only 


LXIX.  This  reply  mora  and  mora  justified 
the  suspicions  of  Otanes ;  he  sent,  therefore,  a 
third  time  to  his  daughter:  "My  daughter,*'  he 
observed, « it  becomes  you,  who  ara  nobly  bom, 
to  engage  in  a  dangerous  enterprize,  when  your 
father  commands  you.  If  this  Smerdis*  be  not 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  the  man  whom  I  suspect, 
he  ought  not,  possessing  your  person,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia,  to  escape  with  impunity. 
Do  this,  therafore-^when  next  yon  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  bed,  and  shall  observe  that  he  it 
asleep,  examine  whether  he  has  any  ears ;  if  he 
has,  you  may  be  secnra  you  ara  with  Smerdis, 
the  son  of  Cyrus ;  but  if  he  has  not,  it  can  be 
no  other,  than  Smerdis,  one  of  the  magi.**  To 
this  Phfidyma  raplied,  **  That  she  would  obey 
him,  notwithstanding  tho  danger  she  incurred ; 
being  well  assured,  that  if  he  had  no  ears,  and 
should  discover  her  in  endeavouring  to  know 
this,  she  should  instantly  be  put  to  death," 
Gj^iis  had  in  his  life-time  deprived  this  Smer- 
dis of  his  ean^  for  some  atrocious  crime. 


soflbred  to  commimicats  whb  each  other,  but  on  eertatai 
days  u>  leave  the  harun  or  saraglio,  and  take  thair 
amusements  abroad. 

Where  a  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed,  each,  it  should 
seem  from  Toumefort,  has  a  distiocl  and  separate  apart* 
menL  **I  was  extremely  at  a  loss,"  says  ho,  "how  to 
behave  to  the  great  men  of  the  east,  when  I  was  called 
in,  and  Tislted,  as  a  physician,  the  apartments  of  their 
wives.  These  apartments  are  just  like  the  donnttorlos 
of  our  religious,  and  at  every  door  I  found  an  arm  covered 
with  gauze,  thrust  out  through  a  small  loop-hole,  made 
on  purpose :  at  first  I  lancied  they  were  arms  of  wood,  or 
brass,  to  serve  for  sconces  to  light  up  candles  In  at  ni^,* 
but  it  surprised  me  when  I  was  told  that  I  must  core  tha 
persons  to  whom  these  arms  belonged."  The  easterns 
listen  with  much  astonishment  to  the  fiimiliariiy  pre- 
vailing betwist  the  sexes  in  Evrope.  When  told  thsft 
no  eyil  results  from  this,  they  answer  with  a  proverb» 
'*  Bring  butter  loo  near  the  Are,  and  you  will  hardly  keep 
it  from  melting."— 7*. 

4  jT  thia  Smerdit.^—That  Cambyses  was  the  Ahasua- 
nis,  and  Smerdis  the  Artaxerxes,  that  obstructed  the 
work  of  the  temple,  is  plain  from  hence,  that  they  are 
said  in  scripture  to  be  the  kings  of  Persia  that  reigned 
between  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  tho  time  of  tliat  Darius 
by  whose  decree  the  temple  was  finished ;  but  that  Darius 
being  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  none  reigning  between  Cy^ 
rus  and  that  Darius  in  Persia,  but  Cambyses  and  Smeiw 
dis,  it  must  follow  from  heuce,  that  none  but  Cambysps 
and  Smerdis  could  be  the  Ahasnerus  and  Artaxerxes^ 
who  are  said  in  Ezra  to  have  put  a  stop  to  this  work.— 
Prideaus. 

6  This  Smerdis  tfhis  son.]— The  discovery  of  this  im* 
posture  was  long  celebrated  in  Persia  as  a9  anfl\ial  festi- 
val. By  reason  of  the  great  slaughter  of  the  magians 
then  made,  it  was  called  roagophonia..  It  was  also  from 
this  time  thai  they  first  had  the  namtf  of  magians,  which 
signified  the  cropueared,  which  was  then  given  them  on 
account  of  this  impostor,  who  was  thus  cropc  Miga- 
gush  signified,  in  the  language  of  the  country  then  ii\.use, 
one  that  had  his  ears  cropt ;  and  from  a  ring-leader  of 
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Phedyma  complied  in  aU  rcispects  with  the 
injunctions  of  her  father.  The  wivei  of  the 
Persians  sleep  with  their  hnshands  hy  turns.* 
When  this  lady  next  slept  with  the  magus,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him  in  a  profound  sleep,  she 
tried  to  touch  his  ears,  and  being  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  he  had  none,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, 
•he  communicated  the  intelligence  to  her  father. 

LXX.  Otanes  instantly  reirealed  the  secret 
to  Aspathines  and  Gobryas,  two  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Persians,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could 
depend,  and  who  had  themselves  suspected  the 
imposture.  It  was  agreed  that  each  should 
disclose  the  business  to  the  friend  in  whom  he 
most  confided.  Otanes  therefore  chose  Inta- 
phernes ;  Gobryas,  Megabyzus ;  and  Aspathi- 
nes, Hydames.  The  conspirators  being  thus 
mx  in  number,  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  ar- 
TiTed  at  Susa,  from  Persia,  where  his  father 
•was  goTcmor :  when  they  instantly  agreed  to 
make  him  also  an  associate. 

L2CXI.  These  seven  met,'  and  after  mutual 
TOWS  of  fidelity  consulted  together.  As  soon 
aa  Darius  was  to  speak,  he  thus  addressed  his 
confederates :  <«  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  death 
of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  the  usurpation 
of  the  magus,  were  circumstances  known  only 
to  myself;  and  my  immediate  purpose  in  com- 
ing here,  was  to  accomplish  the  usurper's  death. 
But  since  you  are  also  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  I  think  that  till  delay  will  be  dangerous, 
and  that  we  should  instantly  execute  our  inten- 
tions.'* «8on  of  Hytaspes,"  replied  Otanes, 
«  bom  of  a  noble  parent,  you  seem  the  inheri- 
tor of  your  father*s  virtue ;  nevertheless,  be  not 
precipitate,  but  let  us  enter  on  this  business 

that  sect  who  was  thus  cropt,  the  author  of  the  fitmoiu 
Arabic  lexicon  called  Canraa,  tells  ut  they  had  all  this 
name  given  them ;  and  what  Herodotus  and  Justin,  and 
other  awhors,  write  of  this  Smerdis,  plainly  shows  that 
hf  was  the  vaan.—Pridsaux, 

1  The  tcttM*  <f  the  Peniant  sleep  with  their  husbands 
hy  turns.'}— By  the  Mahometan  law,  the  Persians,  Turlrs, 
and  indeed  all  true  belivers,  are  permitted  to  have  wives 
of  three  different  descriptions ;  those  whom  they  espouse, 
those  whom  they  hire,  and  those  whom  they  purchase. 
Of  the  first  kind  they  are  limited  to  fimr,  of  the  two  last 
they  may  have  as  many  as  they  please  or  can  aflbrd. 
Amongst  the  singularities  sanctified  by  the  Alcoran,  the 
following  is  not  the  least;  a  woman  legally  espoused 
may  insist  on  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  if  he  is  impo- 
tent, if  he  is  given  to  unnatural  enjoyment,  or,  to  use 
Tournef  )rt*s  expression,  if  he  does  not  pay  his  tribute 
apon  Thursday  and  Friday  night,  which  are  the  times 
conserrated  to  the  conjugal  dutis.— 7*. 

8  IVtese  seven  mei.]— I^^thridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who 
afterwards  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Romans,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  these  conspirators :  see  book  vii. 
chap.  U..— XorcAer. 


with  caution :  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
to  undertake  any  thing,  till  we  shall   ha^ 
strengthened  our  party."    *<My  frioDds,' 
sumed  Darius,  <«  if  yon  follow  the  advice 
Otanes,  your  ruin  is  inevitable.    The  hope 
reward  will  induce  some  one  to  betray 
designs  to  the  magus.    An  enterprize  like  tbJs 
should  be  accomplished  by  yourselvea,  disdaiia— 
ing  all  assistance.    But  since  you  have  revealesl 
the  secret,  and  added  me  to  your  party,  let  00 
this  very  day  put  our  designs  in  execution ;  fiar 
I  declare  if  thia  day  pass  without  our  fulfilling 
our  intentions,  no  one  shall  to-morrow  betray 
me ;  I  will  myself  discloee  the  conspiracy  to  tho 
magus." 

LXXII.  When  Otsncs  observed  the  ardour 
of  Darius ;  "  Since,"  he  replied,  **  you  will  noC 
Bufier  us  to  defer,  but  precipitate  us  to  the  tei^ 
mination  of  our  purpose,  explain  how  we  shall 
obtain  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  attack  the 
usurpers.  That  there  are  guards  regulaxiy 
stationed,  if  you  have  not  seen  them  yonraeU^ 
you  must  have  known  from  others ;  how  shall 
we  elude  these  1"  «  There  are  many  circum- 
stances, Otanes,"  returned  Dariua,  ^  which  we 
cannot  so  well  explain  by  our  words  as  by  our 
actions.  There  are  others  which  may  be  made 
very  plausible  by  words,  but  are  capable  of  no 
splendour  in  the  execution.  You  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  pass  the 
guards;  who  amongst  them  will  not  be  im- 
pelled by  reverence  of  our  persons,  or  fear  of 
our  authority,  to  admit  usi  Besides  this,  I  am 
furnished  with  an  undeniable  excuse ;  I  can  say 
that  I  am  just  arrived  from  Persia,  and  have 
business  from  my  father  with  the  king.  If  a 
falsehood  must  be  spoken,'  let  it  be  so.     They 


3  IfafaXsehooA  mawf  he  apdfcen.]— This  morality,sa7S 
Larcher,  is  not  very  rigid ;  but  it  ought,  he  continuei^ 
to  be  remembered,  that  Herodotus  is  here  speakli^  of 
falsehood  which  operates  to  no  one's  injury.  Biya  nt,  on 
the  contrary,  remarks,  that  we  may  rest  assured  theaa 
are  the  author's  own  sentiments,  though  attributed  to 
another  person :  hence  he  adds,  we  must  not  wonder  if 
his  veracity  be  sometimes  called  inquention.  But  when 
we  remember  that  one  of  the  first  rudiments  of  Persian 
education  vras  to  speak  the  truth,  the  liule  scruple  with 
which  Darius  here  adopts  a  falsehood,  must  appear  very 
remarkable.  Upon  this  subject  of  sincerity,  Loid  Shaftetk. 
bury  has  some  very  curious  remarks.  "The  chief  of 
ancient  critics,"  says  he, "  extols  Homer  above  all  thing! 
for  understanding  how  to  lie  in  perfection.  His  lies,  oc^ 
cording  to  that  master's  opinion  and  the  judgment  of 
the  gravest  and  meat  venerable  writers,  were  in  them- 
selves the  justest  moral  truths,  and  ezhibili  ve  of  the  besi 
doctrine  and  instruction  in  life  and  manners."  It  is  well 
remarked  by  one  of  the  ancients,  though  I  do  not  remem- 
ber which,  that  a  vloloUon  of  truth  implies  a  contampi 
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^rho  mre  lincere,  and  they  who  are  not,  ha've 
the  same  object  in  view.     Falsehood  is  prompt- 
ed by  views  of  interest,  and  the  language  of 
truth  is  dictated  by  some  promised  benefit,  or 
the  hope  of  inspiring  confidence.     So  that,  in 
iact,  these  are  only  two  different  paths  to  the 
same  end :  if  no  emolnipent  were  proposed,  the 
ancere  man  woald  be  false,  and  the  false  man 
sincere.     As  to  the  guards,  he  who  sufiers  us 
to  pass  shall  hereafter  be  remembered  to  his 
advantage ;  he  who  opposes  us  shall  be  deemed 
an  enemy :  let  us,  therefore,  now  hasten  to  the 
palace,  and  execute  our  purpose.*' 

LXXIII.  When  he  had  finUhed,  Gobryas 
spake  as  follows :  <*  My  friends,  to  recover  the 
empire  will  indeed  be  glorious ;  but  if  we  fail, 
it  will  be  nohler  to  die,  than  for  Persians  to 
tive  in  subjection  to  a  Mede,  and  he  too  de- 
prived of  his  ears.     You  who  were  present  at 
the  last  hours  of  Cambyses,  cannot  but  remem- 
ber the  imprecations  which  he  uttered  against 
the  Persians  if  they  did  not  attempt  the  recov- 
ery of  the  empire.     We  then  refused  him  at- 
tention, thinking  him  influenced  by  malignity 
and  resentment ;  but  now  I  at  least  second  the 
proposal  of  Darius,  nor  would  I  have  this  as- 
sembly break   up,   but  to  proceed   instantly 
against  the  magus."     The  sentiment  of  Go- 
bryas gave  universal  satisfaction. 

liXXIV.  During  the  interval  of  this  con- 
sultation, the  two  magi  had  together  determined 
to  make  a  friend  of  Prexaspes:  they  were 
aware  that  he  had  been  injured  by  Cambyses, 
who  had  slain  his  son  with  an  arrow ;  and  that 
he  alone  was  privy  to  the  death  ofxSmerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  having  been  his  executioner; 
they  were  conscious  alao  that  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Persians.  They  accordingly 
sent  for  him,  and  made  him  the  most  liberal 
promises ;  they  made  him  swear  that  he  would 
on  no  account  disclose  the  fallacy  which  they 
practised  on  the  Persians ;  and  they  promised 
him,  in  reward  of  his  fidelity,  rewards  without 
number.  Prexaspes  engaged  to  comply  with 
flieir  wishes;  they  then  told  him  of  their  in- 
tention to  assemble  the  Persians  beneath  the 

of  G.^  and  fear  of  iimn.  Yet  the  gravest  of  our  moralists 
asd  divines  have  allowed  that  there  may  be  occasions  In 
which  a  doTiatinn  from  strict  truth  is  venial.— 7*. 

This  morality  is  not  only  not  very  rii^id,  as  Larcher 
affirms,  but  It  contradicts  one  of  the  most  imprirtant  ob- 
jects in  the  education  of  the  Persians,  the  spealcing 
truth,  which  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  in  more  places 
than  one,  was  n'«t  frequently  violated,  though  In  Persian 
dissipline  strongly  enforced. 


tower^  which  was  tlie  royal  residence,  from 
whence  they  desired  him  to  declare  aloud  that  he 
who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia  was  Smer- 
dis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  no  other.  They  were 
induced  to  this  measure,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  great  authority  of  Prexaspes,  and  because 
be  had  frequently  declared  that  he  bad  never  put 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  to  death,  but  that 
ho  was  still  alive. 

LXXV.  Prexaapea  agreed  to  comply  with 
all  that  they  proposed ;  the  magi  accordingly 
assembled  the  Persians,  and  leading  Prexaspes 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  commanded  him  to 
make  an  oration.  He,  without  paying  the  least 
attention  to  the  promises  he  had  made,  recited 
the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Cyrus,  begin-' 
ning  with  Achamenes.  When  he  came  to 
Cyrus  himself,  he  enumerated  the  services 
which  that  prince  had  rendered  the  Persians. 
He  then  made  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth, 
excusing  himself  for  concealing  it  so  long,  from 
the  danger  which  the  revealing  it  would  have 
incurred,  but  that  it  was  now  forced  from  him. 
He  assured  them  that  he  actually  had  killed 
Smerdis,  by  the  order  of  Cambyses,  and  that 
the  magi  now  exercised  the  sovereign  authority. 
When  he  had  imprecated  many  curses'  upon 

4  Beneath  the  foirer.]— This  was  the  citadel.  An- 
ciently the  kings  lodged  here  for  security.  In  chap. 
Ixviii.  Herodotus  oljserves  that  Che  nvurus  would  not  stir 
from  the  citadel ;  and  in  chap.  Ixzix.  he  says  that  the 
conspirators  loll  behind  in  the  citadel  such  oftheir  friends 
as  were  wounded  In  attacking  the  voAJgx.^Larcher. 

6  Imprecated  many  eicrMif.]— In  ancient  times,  and 
amongst  the  Orientals  in  particular,  these  kind  of  im- 
precations were  very  frequent  and  supposed  to  have  an 
extraordinary  influence.  The  curse  of  a  father  was 
believed  to  be  particularly  iatal ;  and  the  furies  were 
always  thought  to  execute  the  imprecations  of  parents 
upon  disobedient  children :  see  the  stories  of  (Edipusand 
Theseus.  When  Joshua  destroyed  Jericho,  he  impre- 
cated a  severe  curse  upon  whoever  should  attempt  to 
rebuild  iu  This  was,  however,  at  a  -distant  period  of 
time  accomplished.  We  have  two  examples  of  solemn 
imprecations  on  record,  which  have  always  been  deem- 
ed worthy  of  attention.  The  one  occurred  in  ancient 
Rome :  when  Crassus,  in  defiance  of  the  auspices,  pre- 
pared to  make  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  The 
tritnine  Ateius  waited  fi>r  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
with  an  altar,  a  fire,  and  a  sacrifice  ready  prepared,  and 
with  the  most  horrid  solemnity  devoted  him  to  destruc- 
tion. The  other  example  is  more  modern,  it  is  the  im- 
precation which  Averroes,  the  iamous  Arabian  philoso- 
pher, uttered  against  his  son.  As  it  is  less  generally 
known,  I  sliall  recite  it  at  length :  Averroes  was  one  day 
seriously  conversing  with  some  grave  friends,  when  his 
son,  in  a  riotous  manner,  intruded  himself,  accompanied 
by  some  dissolute  companions.  The  old  man,  viewing 
him  with  great  indignation,  spoke  two  verses  to  the 
f  >llowing  eflect:  "  Thy  own  beauties  could  not  content 
thee,  thou  hast  stripped  the  wild  goat  of  his  beauties ; 
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the  Persians,  if  they  did  not  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  their  rights,  and  take  Tengeance 
upon  the  usurpers,  he  threw  himself  from  the 
tower. — Such  was  the  end  of  Prezaspes,  a  man 
who  through  every  period  of  hii  life  merited 
esteemJ 

LXXVI.  The  aeren  Persians  having  de- 
termined instantly  to  attack  the  magi,  proceeded, 
after  imploring  the  aid  of  the  gods,  to  execute 
their  purpose.  They  were  at  first  ignorant  of 
what  related  to  the  fate  of  Prezaspes,  hut  they 
learned  it  as  they  went  along.  They  withdrew 
for  a  while  to  deliberate  together ;  they  who 
sided  with  Otanes  thought  that  their  enter- 
prize  should  be  deferred,  at  leaft  during  the 
present  tumult  of  afiairs.  The  friends  of 
Darius,  on  the  contrary,  were  averse  to  any 
delay  and  were  anxious  to  execute  what  they 
bad  re86lved  ~  immediately.  Whilst  they  re- 
mained in  this  suspense,  they  observed  seven 
pair  of  hawks,*  which,  pursuing  two  pair  of 
vultures,  beat  and  severely  tore  them.  At  this 
flight  the  conspirators  came  immediately  into 
the  designs  of  Darius;  and,  relying  on  the 
omen  of  the  birds,  advanced  boldly  to  the 
palace. 

LXXVII.  On  their  arrival  at  the  gates,  it 
happened  as  Darius  had  foreseen.  The  guards, 
unsuspicious  of  what  was  intended,  and  awed 
by  their  dignity*  of  rank,  who,  in  this  instance, 

and  they  who  are  as  beautiful  as  thjself  admire  thee. 
Thou  hast  got  hiii  wanton  heart,  his  lecherous  eyes,  and 
his  seuieless  head :  but  to-morrow  thou  shall  find  ihy 
father  will  have  his  poshing  horns.  Cursed  be  all  extra- 
vagancies :  when  I  was  young  I  sometimes  punished  my 
Coher,  now  I  am  old  I  cannot  puniad  my  son :  but  I  beg 
tf  God  to  deprive  him  rather  of  life,  than  suffer  him 
be  disobedient."  It  is  related  that  the  young  man  died 
within  ten  months.— 7*. 

1  Merited  esteem.]— Upon  this  incident  M.  Larchor 
remarks,  that  this  last  noble  action  of  his  life  but  ill 
corresponds  with  the  mean  and  dastardly  behaviour 
which  Prezaspes  bad  befure  exhibited  to  the  murderer 
of  his  son. 

2  Seven  pair  of  Aaioifcs.]— The  superstition  of  the  an- 
cients, with  respect  to  the  sight  or  fliglit  of  birds,  has 
often  exercised  the  sagacity  and  acuteness  of  philoso- 
phers and  scholars.  Same  birds  furnished  omens  from 
their  chatterins,  as  crows,  owls,  &c. ;  others  from  the  di- 
reaionin  which  they  flew,  as  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  Ac. 
An  eagle  seen  to  the  right  was  f  irtunate.— See  Homer. 
The  sisht  of  an  eagle  was  supposed  to  fi)reiel  to  Tarqui- 
nius  Friscus,  that  he  should  obtain  the  crown ;  it  pre- 
dicted als),  the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  and  the  loss 
of  their  d  »minions  to  Tarquln  the  proud,  and  Dionysius, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  innumerable  other  examples  must 
here  occur  to  the  most  common  reader.  A  raven  seen 
on  the  left  hand  was  unf  >rtunate : 

Sb|w  dniaUm  can  pnadlsH  ab  Iliee  eonlx^VbgO. 

8  Aaedbif  their  digniij/.^—Tht  most  memorable  in- 


seemed  to  act  from  a  divine  impulse,  withou 
any  questions,  permitted  them  to  enter.      Ais 
soon  as  they  came  to  the  interior  part  of  tbe 
palace,  tbey  met  with  eunuchs,  who  were  em- 
ployed as  the  royal  mesaengers ;  these  asked 
their  business,  and  at  the  same  time  thremtened 
the  guards  for  suffering  them  to  enter.  Od  their 
opposing  their  farther  entrance,  the  conspirators 
drew  their  swords,  and  encouraging  each  other, 
put  the  eunuchs  to  death :  from  hence  thej  in- 
stantly rushed  to  the  inner  apartments. 

LXXVIII.   Here  the  two  magi  happened 
to  be,  in  consultation  about  wh«t  was  to  be  done 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  PrexaspesL 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  to  mult,  and  heanl 
the  cries  of  the  eunuchs,  they  ran  towards  them, 
and  preparing  in  a  manly  manner  to  defend 
themselves,  the  one  seized  a  bow  and  the  other 
a  lance.     As  the  conspirators  drew  near  to  the 
attack,  the  bow  became  useless :  but  the  other 
magus,  who  was  armed  with  the  lance,  wounded 
Aspathines  in  the  thigh,  and  deprived  Intapher- 
nes  of  one  of  his  eyes,  though  the  blow  was  not 
fatal.    The  magus  who  found  his  bow  of  no 
service,  retreated  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  into 
which  he  was  followed  by  Darius  and  Gobryas. 
This  latter  seized  the  magus  round  the  waist,^ 
bat  as  this  happened  in  the  dark,  Darius  stood 
in  hesitation,  fearing  to  strike,  lest  he  should 
wound  Gobryas.     When   Gobryas   perceived 
this,  he  inquired  why  he  was  thus  inactive : 
when  Darius  replied  that  it  was  from  his  fear 
of  woi^nding  his  friend ;  «  Strike,*'  exclaimed 

stance  in  history  of  the  eflbcts  of  this  kind  of  impression, 
is  that  of  the  soldier  sent  into  the  prison  to  kill  Gahis 
Marius :— The  story  is  related  at  length  tiy  Plutarch. 
When  the  roan  entered  the  prison  with  his  sword  draw^ 
**  Fellow,"  exclaimed  the  stem  Roman,  **  darest  thdi 
kill  Caius  Marius  1"  Upon  which  the  soldier  dropped 
his  sword,  and  rushed  out  of  doors.  This  fact,  howevpr, 
bein^;  no  where  mentioned  by  Cicero,  who  speaks  very 
largely  on  the  sul^ject  of  Marius,  has  given  Dr.  Middlf»> 
ton  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  is  a  fabulous  nar- 
ration.—T. 

4  Round  the  woia/.]— Not  unlike  to  this  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  David  Rizxio,  the  ftvourite  of  the  unforto- 
nate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  was  murdered.  Rizxio  wbs 
at  supper  with  his  mistress,  attended  by  a  few  durocslics, 
when  the  king,  who  had  chosen  this  place  and  oppor- 
lunily  to  satisfy  his  vengeance,  entered  the  apartment 
with  Ruthven  and  his  accomplices.  The  wretched  fit- 
Tourite,  cnncriving  himself  the  victim  whose  death  was 
required,  flew  fir  protection  to  the  queen,  wlK^m  ho 
seized  round  the  waist  This  Attitude  did  not  save  him 
from  the  daeger  of  Ruthven ;  and  befure  he  could  bo 
dragged  to  the  next  apartment,  the  race  iif  his  enemies 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  piercing  his  body  with  flflysix 
wounds.— See  the  account  in  Roberteim^e  SUory  (f 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  359.-7'. 
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Gobryas,  « though  yon  should  pierce  hoth.'* — 
J>mriiM  instantly  complied,  and  ran  his  sword 
throagh  the  magna. 

LXXIX.  HaTing  thus  slain  the  magi,'  they 


5  7ft«tna^'.]— It  may  not  in  this  place  be  Impertinent, 
to  gi-va  a  racctnct  account  of  the  magi  or  magianSf  as  se- 
lected from  Tarioufl  writers  on  the  subject.    This  sect 
originating  in  the  Kast,  abominating  all  imageSf  worship- 
ped God  only  bj  Are.  Their  chief  doctrine  was,  that  there 
-were  two  principles,  one  of  which  was  the  cause  of  all 
good,  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil.    The  former  is  re- 
preaented  by  light,  the  other  by  darkness,  and  that  finom 
these  two  all  things  in  the  world  were  made.    The  good 
god  they  named  Yaxdan  or  Ormund ;  the  evil  god,  Ah- 
raznan ;  the  f:>rmer  Is  by  the  Greeks  named  Oromasdes, 
the  Uuer  Arimanius.   Concerning  these  two  gods,  some 
held  both  of  them  to  have  been  from  eternity ;  others 
contended  the  good  being  only  to  be  eternal,  the  other 
created :  both  agreed  in  this,  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinual opposhion  between  these  two  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  wlien  the  good  god  slutll  overcome  the  evil  god ; 
and  tlut  afterwards  each  shall  tiave  his  world  to  himself, 
the  good  god  have  all  good  men  with  him,  the  evil  god 
all  wicked  men.    Of  this  system  2^roaster  was  the  first 
fiHinder,  whom  Hyde  and  Prideaux  make  cotemporary 
with  Darius  Hystaspes,  but  whose  era,  as  appears  from 
SSoyle,  the  Greek  writers  of  the  age  of  Darius  make 
many  hundred  years  before  their  own  time.     After  giv- 
ing a  concise  but  animated  account  of  tlie  theology  of  Zo- 
roaster, Mr  .Gibbon  has  this  foolish  remark:  "Every  mode 
of  religion,  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
human  mind,  must  exercise  our  obedience,  by  enjoining 
practices  of  devotion  lor  which  we  can  assign  no  reason ; 
and  must  acquire  our  esteem  by  inculcating  moral  duties, 
analogous  lo  the  dictates  of  our  own  hearts."     The  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster  was  alxindantly  provided  with  the 
former,  and  possessed  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  latter. 
At  the  age  of  puberty  the  faitliful  Persian  was  invested 
with  a  mysterious  girdle,  from  which  moment  the  most 
indifferent  action  of  his  life  was  sanctified  by  prayers, 
ejaculations,  and  genuflexions,  the  omission  of  which 
was  a  grievous  sin.  The  moral  duties,  liowever,  were  re- 
quired of  the  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  who  wished  to  escape 
the  persecution  of  Arimanius,  or,  as  Mr  Gibbon  writes  it, 
Ahriman,  and  to  live  with  Ormund,  or,  Ormusd,  in  a 
blissful  eternity,  where  the  degree  of  felicity  will  be  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  degree  of  virtue  and  piety.    In 
the  lime  of  Thesdosius  the  younger,  the  Christians  enjoy- 
ed a  full  toleration  in  Persia;  but  Ab()afl  indiscreetly  pull- 
ing down  a  temple,  in  which  the  Persians  worsliipped 
fire,  a  persecution  against  the  Christians  was  excited, 
and  prosecuted  with  unrelenting  cruelty.    The  magi  are 
still  known  in  Persia,  under  the  name  of  parsi  or  parses; 
their  superstition  is  contained  in  three  books,  named 
Zend,  Pazend,  and  Vestna,  said  by  themselves  to  be  com- 
posed by  Zerdascht,  whom  ihey  confound  with  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham.   The  orie  ntal  Christians  pretend,  that 
the  magi  who  adored  Jesus  Christ,  were  disciples  of  Zo-' 
roaster,  who  predicted  to  them  thie  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  new  star  which  appeared  at  his  birth.    Up 
on  this  latter  subject  a  modern  writer  has  ingeniously 
.    remarked,  that  the  presents  which  the  magi  made  to 
Christ,  indicated  their  esteeming  him  a  royal  child,  not- 
withstanding his  mean  situation  and  appearance  :  they 
ffave  him  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  such  as  the 
queen  of  Sheba  presented  to  Solomon  in  his  glory. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  from  these 
magi  or  magians  the  English  word  magic  is  derived  :— 
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instantly  cot  off  their  heads.  Their  two  friends 
who  were  wounded  were  left  behind,  as  well  to 
guard  the  citadel,  as  on  account  of  their  inability 
to  follow  them.  The  remaining  five  ran  out 
into  the  public  street,  having  the  heads  of  the 
magi  ia  their  hand8,and  making  violent  outcries. 
They  called  aloud  to  the  Persians,  explaining 
what  had  happened,  and  exposing  the  heads  of 
the  usurpers ;  at  the  same  time,  whoever  of  the 
magi  appeared  was  instantly  put  to  death.  The 
Persians  hearing  what  these  seven  noblemen 
bad  effected,  and  learning  the  imposture  prac- 
tised on  them  by  the  magi,  were  seized  with 
the  desire  of  imitating  their  conduct  Sallying 
forth  with  drawn  swords,  they  killed  every 
magus  whom  they  met ;  and  if  night  had  not 
checked  their  rage,  not  one  would  have  escaped. 
The  anniversary  of  thia  day  the  Persians  cel- 
ebrate with  great  solemnity :  the  festival  they 
observe  is  called  the  magophonia,  or  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  magi.  On  this  occasion  no  magus  is 
permitted  to  bo  seen  in  public,  they  are  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  at  home. 

LXXX.  When  the  tumult  had  subsided, 
and  an  intenil  of  five  ^ays  was  elapsed,  the 
conspirators  met  to  deliberate  on  the  situation 
of  affairs.  Their  sentiments,  as  delivered  on 
this  occasion,  however  they  may  want  credit 
with  many  of  the  Greeks,  were  in  fact  as 
follows. — Otanes  recommended  a  republican 
form  of  government:  "It  does  not,"  says  he, 
"  seem  to  me  advisable,  that  the  government  of 
Persia '  should  hereafter  be  entrusted  to  any 
individual  person,  this  being  neither  popular 
nor  wise.  We  all  know  the  extreme  lengths 
to  which  the  arrogance  of  Cambyses  proceeded, 
and  some  of  us  have  felt  its  influence.  How 
can  that  form  of  government  possibly  be  good, 
in  which  an  individual  with  impunity  may  in- 
dulge his  passions,  and  which  is  apt  to  transport 


See  Prideaux,  Gibbon,  Bayle,  Bibliotheque  Orientate, 
and  Harmer's  Observations  on  passages  of  Scripture.-?*. 
6  Qovemment  ^Persia.]— Machiavel,  reasoning  upon 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  great,  and  upon  the  un- 
resisting submission  which  his  successors  experienced 
from  the  Persians,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  amongst  the 
ancient  Persians  there  was  no  distinction  of  nobility. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  and  what 
Mr.  Hume  remarks  of  the  Florentine  secretary  was  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  he  was  far  better  acquainted  with 
Roman  than  with  Greek  authors :— See  the  Essay  of  Mr. 
Hume,  where  he  asserts  that "  Politics  may  be  reduced 
to  a  science ;"  with  his  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
which  contains  an  enumeration  of  various  Persian  no- 
blemen of  different  periods,  as  well  as  a  refutation  of 
MachiaveVs  absurd  position  above  stated.— 7*. 
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even  the  best  of  men  beyond  the  bonnde  of 
xeason  1  When  e  man,  natorally  enviooB,  at- 
taine  greatness,  he  instantly  becomes  insolent : 
Insolence  and  jealousy  are  the  distinguishing 
vices  of  tyrants,  and  when  combined  lead  to 
the  most  enormous  crimes.  He  vvho  i|  placed 
at  the  summit  of  power,  ought  indeed  to  be  a 
stranger  to  envy ;  but  we  know  by  fatal  expe- 
rience, that  the  contrary  happens.  We  know 
.also,  that  the  worthiest  citizens  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy of  tyrants,  who  are  pleased  only  with  the 
most  abandoned :  they  are  ever  prompt  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  calumny.  If  we  pay  them  tem- 
perate respect,  they  take  umbrage  that  we  are 
not  more  profuse  in  our  attentions :  if  the 
respect  with  which  they  are  treated  seem  im- 
moderate, they  call  it  adulation.  The  severest 
misfortune  of  all  is,  that  they  pervert  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  country,  o£fer  violence  to  our 
females,  and  put  those  whom  they  dislike  to 
death,  without  the  formalities  of  justice.  But 
a  democracy  in  the  first  place  bears  the  honour- 
able name  of  an  equality  ;*  the  disorders  which 
prevail  in  a  monarchy  cannot  there  take  place. 
The  magistrate  is  appointed  b^lot,  he  is  ac- 
countable for  his  administration,  and  whatever 
is  done  must  be  with  the  general  consent.  I 
am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  monarchy  should 
be  abolished,  and  that,  as  every  thing  depends  on 
the  people,'  a  popular  government  should  be  es- 
tablished." Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Otanes. 
LXXXI.  Megabyzus,  however,  was  in- 
clined to  an  oligarchy ;  in  favour  of  which  he 
thus  expressed  himself:  *<  All  that  Otanes  has 

1  £grtMi/£<y.]— The  word  in  the  original  is  trtn/^tnv, 
which  means  equality  of  laws.  M.  Lurcher  translates  it 
literally  isonomie ;  but  In  English  as  we  have  no  author- 
ity far  the  use  of  it,  tsonomy  would  perhaps  seem  pedan- 
tic. The  following  passage  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  fully 
explains  the  word  in  question.— Speaking  of  the  influ- 
ence of  tyranny  on  the  arts,  ''The  high  spirit  of  tragedy," 
says  he, "  can  ill  subsist  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is 
wanting-"  The  genius  of  this  pfietry  consists  in  the 
lively  representation  of  the  disorders  and  misery  of  the 
great ;  to  the  end  that  the  people,  and  those  of  a  lower 
condition,  may  be  taught  the  beUer  to  content  them- 
selves with  privacy,  enj^y  their  safer  state,  and  prize 
the  eqiuditsf  and  justice  of  their  guardian  laws.— 7. 

2  Every  thing  depends  on  the  people.'}— la  this  place 
the  favourite  adage  of  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,  must  occur 
to  every  reader ;  the  truth  of  which,  as  far  as  power  is 
concerned,  is  certainly  indisputable ;  but  with  respect  to 
political  sagacity,  the  sentiment  of  Horace  may  be  more 
securely  vindicated : 

laterdum  valgm  rectum  vidal,  egf  obi  peecML 
Which  Pope  happily  renders, 

Tb0  peopi«%  voiee  »  odd ; 

II  is  ul  it  b  ml,  tbs  wiee  of  Qod^r. 


urged,  concerning  the  extirpation  of  «^««««...^r 
meets  with  my  entire  approbation ;  \mt.  vrbcn 
he  recommends  the  supreme  authority    Co   be 
intrusted  to  the  people,  he  seems  to  me   to 
in   the   extreme.     Tumultuous  assemblies 
the  people  are  never  distinguished  by 
always  by  insolence ;  neither  can  any  thin^ 
possibly  more  preposterous,  than  to  fly    Troi 
the  tyranny  of  an  individual  to  the  intempermCa 
caprice  of  the  vulgar.     Whatever  a  tyrant  cm- 
dertakes,  has  the  merit  of  previous  concert  mnd 
design ;  but  the  people  are  always  rash  and  ig- 
norant    And  how  can  they  be  otherwise,  vrbo 
are  uninstructed,  and  with  no  internal  sexiBe  * 
of  what  is  good  and  right  ?    Destitute  of  judg^ 
ment,  their  actions  resemble  the  violence  of  a 
torrent,^    To  me,  a  democracy  seems  to   in- 
volve the  ruin  of  our  country :  let  usr  there- 
fore, intrust   the   government  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals, selected  for  their  talents  and  their  Tir- 
tues.     Let  us  constitute  a  part  of  these  oar- 
selves,  and  from  the  exercise  of  authority  mo 
deposited,  we  may  be  justified  in  expecting  tbe 
happiest  events." 

3  No  internal  tense.}— The  original  is  somewhat  per*- 
plexed ;  but  the  acute  Yalcnaer,  by  reading  ttmoStm 
for  oixtfiov,  at  once  removes  all  difficulty.— 7*. 

4  Their  artions  resemble  the  violence  rf  a  torrent,} — 
Upon  the  subject  of  popular  assemblies,  the  following 
remarks  of  M.  de  Lolme  seem  very  ingenious  as  well  a* 
just. 

"  Those  who  compose  a  popular  assembly  are  not  ac- 
tuated, in  the  course  of  their  deliberations,  by  any  clear 
or  precise  view  of  any  present  or  positive  personal  inter- 
est.  As  they  see  themselves  lost  as  it  were  in  the  crowd 
of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  exercise  the  same  func- 
tion with  themselves ;  as  they  know  that  their  Indi- 
vidual vote  will  make  no  change  in  the  public  resolmiont 
and  that  to  whatever  side  they  may  incline,  the  general 
result  will  nevertheless  be  the  same,  they  do  not  under- 
take to  inquire  how  far  the  things  projx^sed  to  them 
agree  with  the  whole  of  the  laws  already  in  being,  or 
with  the  present  circumstances  of  the  state.  As  few 
among  them  have  previously  considered  the  subjects  on 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  determine,  very  few  cany 
abng  with  them  any  opinion  or  inclination  of  their  own, 
and  to  which  they  are  resolved  to  adhere.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  at  last  to  come  to  some  resolution, 
the  major  part  of  them  are  determined,  by  reasons 
which  they  would  blush  to  pay  any  regard  to  on  much  less 
serious  occasions :  an  unusual  sight,  a  change  of  the  ordi- 
nary place  of  assembly,  a  sudden  disturbance,  a  rumour, 
are,  amidst  the  general  want  of  a  spirit  of  decision,  the 
stiffiriens  ratio  of  the  determination  of  the  greatest  part; 
and  from  this  assemblage  of  separate  wills,  thus  formed, 
'  hastily  and  without  reflection,  a  general  will  results, 
which  is  also  without  reflection."— Con^/i/ua'an  (fBng- 
tomf,  250,261. 

Quod  enim  fretum,  quern  Euripum,  tot  motus,  tantas 
el  lam  varias  habere  putatis  agitationes  fluctuum,  quan- 
tas  perturbationes  et  quantos  estus  habet  ratio  comitio 
rum.— Cicero  Oni.prro  Munma, 
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LXXXn.   Barios  was  the  diird  who  de- 
lirvered  his  opinion.      «The   sentiroents  of 
H^egsbyzns,"  he  obeerved, « ta  they  relate  to  a 
'popular  goTemment,  are  unqaestionably  wise 
^md  jaet ;  but  from  hia  opinion  of  an  oligarchy, 
X  totally  dinent.  *  Supposing  the  three  difier- 
«9it  forms  of  government,  monarchy,  demo- 
cncy,  and  an  oligarchy,  aeverally  to  prevail  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
monarchy  has  greatly  the  advantage.     Indeed 
sothing  can  be  befter  than  the  government  of 
an  individual  eminent  for  his  virtue.    He  will 
not  only  have  regard  to  the  general  welfinre  of 
his  subjects,  but  his  resolutions  will  be  cau- 
tiously concealed  from  the  pubUc  enemies  of 
the  state.    In  an  oligarchy,  the  majority  who 
ba^e  the  care  of  the  state,  though  employed  in 
the  exercise  of  virtue  for  the  public  good,  will 
be  the  subjects  of  mutual  envy  and  dislike. 
Every  individual  will  be  anxious  to  extend  his 
own  personal  importance,  from  which  will  pro- 
ceed faction,  sedition,  and   bloodshed.     The 
■overeign  power  coming  by  these  means  to  the 
bands  of  a  single  person,  constitutes  the  strong- 
eat  argument  to  prove  what  form  of  govern- 
ment is  best.     Whenever  the  people  possess 
the  supreme  authority,  disorders  in  the  state  are 
unavoidable ;  such  disorders  introduced  in  a  re- 
public, do  not  separate  the  bad  and  the  profli- 
gate from  each  other,  th^  unite  them  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  connection.    They  who  mu- 
tually injure  the  state,  mutually  support  each 
ether :  this  evil  exists  till  some  individual,  as- 
suming authority,  suppresses  the  sedition :  he 
of  course   obtains  popular  admiration,  which 
enda  in  his  becoming  the  sovereign  f  and  thif 
again  tends  to  prove,  that  a  monarchy  is  of  all 
governments  the  most  excellent    To  compre- 
hend all  that  can  be  said  at  once,  to  what  are 
we  indebted  for  our  liberty ;  did  we  derive  it 
from  the  people,  an  oligarchy,  or  an  individual  1 
For  my  own  part,  as  we  were  certainly  indebtp 
ed  to  one  man  for  freedom,  I  think  that  to  one 
alone  the   government  should   be   intrusted. 
Neither  can  we  without   danger  change  the 
customs  of  our  country." 

LXXXIII.  Such  were  the  three  difierent 
opinions  delivered,  the  latter  of  which  was  ap- 
proved by  four  out  of  the  seven."    When  Ota^ 

5  End»  in  hia  becoming;  the  sovereign.']— \l  is  probable 
that  ihe  ascendant  of  one  man  over  mulikudes  began 
during  a  state  of  war,  where  the  superiority  of  courage 
and  of  genius  discovers  itself  most  visibly,  where  unan- 
imity and  concert  are  most  requisite,  and  where  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  dis->rdefare  most  sensibly  Ml.— Hume. 

6  fbur  out  (tfthe  «etM».>-Thls  majority  certainly  deci- 


nes  saw  hia  desire  to  establish  an  equality  in 
Persia,  rejected,  he  spoke  thus :  «  As  it  seems 
determined  that  Persia  shall  be  governed  by  one 
person,  whether  chosen  among  ourselves  by  lot, 
or  by  the  sniTrages  of  the  people,  or  by  some 
other  method,  you  shall  have  no  opposition  from 
me;  I  am  equally  averse  to  govern  or  obey.  I 
therefore  yield,  on  condition  that  no  one  of  you 
shall  ever  reign  over  me,  or  any  of  my  poster- 
ity." The  rest  of  the  conspiratora  assenting 
to  this,  he  made  no  farther  opposition,  but  re* 
tired  from  the  assembly.  At  the  present  period 
this  is  the  only  family  in  Persia  which  retains 
ita  liberty,  for  all  that  ia  required  of  them  is  not 
to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  countiy ." 

LXXXIV.  The  remaining  six  noblemen 
continued  to  consult  about  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  electing  a  king ;  anct  they  severally  d^ 
termined,  that  if  the  choice  should  fall  upon 
any  of  themselves,  Otanes  himself  and  all  hia 
posterity  should  be  annually  presented  with  a 
Median  habit,^  as  well   as  with  every  other 

ded  in  favour  of  that  species  of  goveroment  which  is  most 
simple  and  natural ;  and  which  Mrould  be,  if  always  ves- 
ted in  proper  haAds,  the  best :  but  the  abuse  of  absolute 
power  is  so  probable,  and  so  destructive,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary by  all  means  to  guard  against  iu  Aristotle  i nclinss 
to  the  opinion  of  those,  who  esteem  a  mixed  government 
the  best  that  can  be  devised.  Of  this  they  consider  the 
Lacedemonian  constitution  a  good  specimen ;  the  kings 
connecting  it  with  monarchy,  the  senate  with  oligarchy, 
and  the  ephori  and  syssytia  with  democracy .^iln^/.  Pol. 
1.  ii.  cap.  4.  Modem  speculators  on  this  subject,  with  one 
accord,  allow  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  as  h 
stands  atpresentfto  be  a  much  more  judicious  and  perfect 
mixture  of  the  three  powers,  which  are  so  contrived  as  te 
check  and  counterbalance  each  other,  without  impeding 
that  action  of  the  whole  machine,  which  is  necessary  lo 
the  well-befng  of  the  people.  The  sixth  book  of  Polybius 
opens  with  a  dissertation  on  the  diflbrent  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, which  deserves  attention.— 7*. 

7  Praenled  with  a  Median  AoM/.]— The  custom  of 
giving  vests  or  robes  in  oriental  countries,  as  a  mark 
of  honour  and  distinction,  m^  be  traced  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  still  prevails.  On  this  subject  the  li)now- 
ing  passage  is  given  from  a  manuscript  of  Sir  John 
Chardin,  by  Mr.  Harmer,  in  his  Observations  onIVMsa> 
ges  of  Scripture. 

<*  The  kings  of  Persia  have  great  wardrobes,  where 
there  are  always  many  hundreds  of  hatrits  ready,  design- 
ed for  presents,  and  sorted.  They  pay  great  attention  lo 
the  quality  or  merit  of  those  to  whom  these  vestments 
or  habits  are  given ;  those  that  are  given  to  the  great 
men  have  as  much  difference  as  there  is  between  the 
degrees  of  honour  they  possess  in  the  stale." 

All  modem  travellers  to  the  east  speak  of  the  same 
custom.  We  find  also  in  the  Old  Testament  various  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  kind.  Chardin  also,  in  his  accouat 
of  the  coronation  of  Solyman  the  Third,  king  of  Persia, 
has  the  following  passage : 

"  His  majesty,  as  every  grandee  had  paid  him  his  sub* 
missions,  honoured  him  with  a  calate  or  royal  vest. 
This  Persian  word,  according  to  iu  etymology,  signifies 
entire,  perfect,  accomplished,  to  signify  either  the  ezcet 
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distinction  magnificent  in  itaelf,  and  deemed 
honourable  in  Persia.  They  decreed  him  this 
tribute  of  respect,  as  he  had  first  agitated  the 
matter,  and  called  them  together.  These  were 
their  determinations  respecting  Otanes :  as  to 
themselves,  they  mutually  agreed  that  access  to 
the  royal  palace  should  bo  permitted  to  each  of 
them,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  previous  mes- 
senger,* except  wheiv  the  king  should  happen 
to  be  in  bed  with  his  wife.  They  also  resolved, 
that  the  king  should  marry  no  woman  but  from 
the  family  of  one  of  the  conspirators.  The 
mode  they  adopted  to  elect  a  king  was  this : — 
They  agreed  to  meet  on  horseback  at  son-rise, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  to  make  him 
king,  whose  horse  should  neigh  the  first. 

LXXXV.  Darius  had  a  groom  whose  name 
was  CEbares,  a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity, 
for  whom  on  his  return  home  he  immediately 
sent.  <*  CEbares,"  said  he,  <*  it  is  determined 
that  we  are  ^o  meet  at  sun-rise  on  horseback, 
and  that  he  among  us  shall  be  king,  whose  horse 
shall  first  neigh.  Whatever  acutenessyou  have, 
exert  it  on  this  occasion,  that  no  one  but  myself 
may  attain  this  honour.''  "  Sir,«  replied  GBba- 
res,  '*  if  your  being  a  king  or  not  depends  on 
what  you  say,  be  not  afraid :  I  have  a  kind  of 
charm,  which  will  prevent  any  one's  being  pre- 
ferred to  yourself."  «  Whatever,"  replied  Dari- 
us, "this  charm  may  be,  it  must  be  applied 
without  delay,  as  the  morning  will  decide  the 
matter."  QSbares,  therefore,  as  soon  as  evening 
came,  conducted  to  the  place  before  the  city  a 
mare,  to  which  he  knew  the  horse  of  Darius  was 
particularly  inclined :  he  afterwards  brought  the 

lency  of  the  habit,  or  the  dignity  of  him  that  wears  it ;  for 
it  Is  an  infallible  mark  of  the  particular  esteem  which 
the  sovereign  has  for  the  person  to  whom  he  sends  it, 
and  that  he  has  free  liberty  to  approach  his  person ;  for 
when  the  kingdom  has  changed  its  lord  and  master,  the 
grandees  who  have  not  received  this  vest  dare  not  pre- 
sume to  appear  before  the  king  without  hazard  of  their 
lives." 

This  Median  habit  was  made  of  silk ;  it  was  indeed, 
among  the  elder  Greeks  only  another  name  for  a  silken 
robe,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius,  mv  irS^T«— %*  irax«i 

/uv  *EKKn¥i(  Mnitxnv  titaXevr,  wv  i$  T^p^%^r  «i'«/t«^e«rii'. 

This  gift  is  fully  explained  by  Xenophon  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Anabasis :  it  consisted  of  a  horse  with  a  gilt  bridle, 
a  gulden  collar,  bracelets,  and  a  sword  of  the  kind  pecu- 
liar to  Media,  called  acinaces,  besides  the  silken  vest. 
His  expressions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Herodotus,  as 
to  satisfy  us  tiiat  these  specific  articles  properly  made 
up  the  gift  of  honour.— 7*. 

1  Pr^viouB  messenf  er.]~y!sits  to  the  great  in  eastern 
countries  are  always  preceded  by  messengers,  who  car 
ry  presents,  diflertng  in  value  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  person  who  is  to  receive  them.  Without  some 
present  or  other  no  visit  must  be  made,  nor  (avour  ez- 
pscted^r. 


horse  there,  and  after  carrying  him  sererBl 

round  and  near  the  mare,  he  finally  permitted 

him  to  cover  her. 

LXXXYL  The  next  morning  as  soon  ss  it 
was  light  the  six  Persians  assembled,  as    fa.ad 
been  agreed,  on  horseback.    Afker  riding   op 
and  down  at  the  place  appointed,  they  caaB«  m% 
length  to  the  spot  where,  the  preceding  evexun^y 
the  mare  had  been  brought ;  here  the  horse  oiC 
Darius  instantly  began  to  neigh,  which,  tbon^li. 
the  sky  was  remarkably  clear,  was  instantly  sa^ 
ceeded  by  thunder  and  lightning.    The  hea^vexis 
thus  seemed  to  favour,  and  indeed  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Darius.    Immediately  the  other  noble- 
men dismounted,  and  falling  at  his  feet  hailed 
him  king.' 

LXXXYII.  Such,  according  to  some,  vrae 
the  stratagem  of  CEbares;  others,  however,  xe- 
late  the  matter  dififerently,  and  both  accounts 
prevail  in  Persia.    These  last  affirm,  that  the 
groom  having  rubbed  his  hand  against  the  pri- 
vate parts  of  the  mare,  afterwards  folded  it  np 
in  his  vest,  and  that  in  the  morning,  as  the 
horses  were  about  to  depart,  he  drew  it  oot 
from  his  garment,  and  touched  the  nostrils  of 
the  horse  of  Darius,  and  that  this  scent  instant- 
ly made  him  snort  and  neigh. 

LXXXVIII.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes* 
was  thus  proclaimed  king;  and,  except  the 
Arabians,  all  the  naUons  of  Asia  who  had  been 
subdued  first  by  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  by  Cam- 
byses,  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  Ara- 
bians were  never  'reduced  to  the  subjection  of 


2  Hailed  him  ibn^J— Darius  was  about  twenty  years 
old  when  Cyrus  died.  Cambyses  reigned  seven  years 
'and  five  months ;  SmerdiaMa|;us  was  only  seven  months 
on  the  throne;  thus  Darius  was  about  twenty-nine  yean 
old  when  he  came  to  the  crown.— XorcAer. 

This  circumstance  of  thunder  and  lightning  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  is  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and 
was  considered  by  them  as  the  highest  omen.  Horaca 
has  left  an  ode  upon  it,  as  a  circumstance  which  stagger- 
ed his  Epicurean  notions,  and  impressed  him  with  awe 
and  veneration,  1.  i.  Od.  ^;  and  the  commentators  give  us 
instances  enough  of  similar  accounts.  With  us  there  Is 
no  thunder  without  clouds,  except  such  as  is  too  distant 
to  have  much  effect ;  it  may  be  otherwise  in  hot  climates, 
where  the  state  of  the  air  is  much  more  electrical. — T. 

3  Dariua  the  eon  cf  fi^tf/ospes.]— Archbisliop  Usher 
holdeth  that  it  was  Darius  Hysuspes  that  was  the  king 
Ahasuerus,  who  married  Esther  ;  and  that  Atnssa  was 
the  Yashti,  and  Antystone  the  Esther  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. But  Hen^dotus  positively  tells  us,  that  Amy  stone 
was  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  therefore  she  could  not 
be  Esther ;  and  that  Atossa  had  four  sons  by  Darius, 
besides  daughters,  all  born  to  him  after  he  was  king ; 
and  therefore  she  could  not  be  that  queen  Yashti,  who 
was  divorced  from  the  king  her  husband  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  nor  he  that  Ahastienis  tiwt  divorcsit 

i  her.— PridEsatijp. 
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1,^  but  were  in  its  ftlUance ;  they  afforded 
Oambyees  the  meane  of  penetrating  into  Epypt, 
'without  which  he  could  never  have  accomplish- 
e^  hie  purpose.     Darius  first  of  all  married  two 
'vromea  of.  Persia,  both  of  them  daughters  of 
Ojrusy  Atossa,  who  had  first  been  married  to 
Oembjaes,  and  afterwards  to  the  magus,  and 
AntjBtone  a  virgin.     He  then  married  Parmys, 
daughter  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  that 
daughter  of  Otanes  who  had  been  the  instru- 
znent  in  discovering  the  magus.     Being  firmly 
established  on  the  throne,  his  first  work  was  the 
erection  of  an  equestrian  statue,  with  this  in- 
scription :  <*  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  Persia  by  the  sagacity  of  bis 
liorse,  and  the  ingenuity  of  (£ bares  his  groom.'' 
The  name  of  the  horse  was  also  inserted. 

LXXXIX.  The  next  act  of  his  authority 
'Was  to  divide  Persia  into  twenty  provinces, 
>which  they  call  satrapies,  to  each  of  which  a 
governor  was  appointed.  He  then  ascertained 
the  tribute  they  were  severally  to  pay,  connect- 
ing aometimes  many  nations  together  which 
were  near  each  other,  under  one  district;  and 
aometimes  he  passed  over  many  which  were  ad- 
jacent, forming  one  government  of  various  re- 
mote and  scattered  nations.  His  particular 
division  of  the  provinces,  and  the  mode  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  their  annual  tribute,  was 
this :  They  whose  payment  was  to  be  made  in 
■ilver,  were  to  take  the  Babylonian  talent^  for 


4  Never  reduced  lo  the  aulgeciion  tjf  Persia.'j-^The  in- 
dependence of  the  Arabfl  has  always  been  a  theme  of 
praise  and  admiration,  from  the  remotest  ages  to  the 
present.  Upon  this  subject  the  following  animated  apos- 
trophe from  Mr.  Gibbon,  includes  all  that  need  be  said. 
"  The  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Tra- 
jan, could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The 
present  sovereign  of  the  Turks  may  exercise  a  shadow 
of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  a  people  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke, 
and  fruitless  to  attack.  The  obvious  causes  of  their  free  • 
dom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and  country  of  the 
Aral)e ;  the  patient  and  active  virtues  of  a  soldier  are  in- 
sensibly nursed  in  the  habits  and  discipline  of  a  pastoral 
life.  The  long  memory  of  their  independence  is  the 
firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity ;  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions are  animated  to  prove  their  descent,  and  to  main- 
tain their  inheritance.  When  they  advance  in  battle,  the 
hope  of  victory  is  in  the  front,  and  in  the  rear  the  assur- 
ance of  a  retreat.  Their  horses  and  camels,  who  in  eight 
or  ten  days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five  hundred 
miles,  disappear  bef  jre  the  conqueror :  the  secret  waters 
of  the  desert  elude  his  search;  and  his  victorious  troops 
are  consumed  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his  efTirts,  and 
safely  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  solitude." 

6  Babylonian  ioien/.]— What  follows  on  the  suliject  of 
the  ulent,  is  extracted  principally  from  Arbuihnot's 
tables  of  ancient  coins. 


their  standard ;  the  Euboic  talent  was  to  regu* 
late  those  who  made  their  payment  in  gold ;  the 
Babylonian  talent,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  equal 
to  seventy  Euboic  mins.  During  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  and  indeed  of  Cambyses,  there  were  no 
specific  tributes,^  but  presents  were  made  to  the 
sovereign.  On  account  of  these  and  similar  in- 
novations, the  Persians  call  Darius  a  merchant, 
Cambyses  a  despot,  but  Cyrus  a  parent.  Darius 
seemed  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  but  the 
acquisition  of  gain ;  Cambyses  was  negligent 
and  severe ;  whilst  Cyrus  was  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  temper,  ever  studious  of  the  good  of  his 
subjects. 

XC.  The  lonians  and  Magnesians  of  Asia, 
the  JSolians,  Carians,  Lycians,  Melyeans,^  and 
Pamphylians,  were  comprehended  under  one 
district,  and  jointly  paid  a  tribute  of  four  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver;  they  formed  the  first 
satrapy.  The  second,  which  paid  five  hun- 
dred talents,  was  composed  of  the  Mysians, 
Lydians,  Alysonians,  Cabalians,  and  Hygen- 
nians.*  A  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
talents  was  paid  by  those  who  inhabit  the  right 
side  of  the  Hellespont,  by  the  Phrygians  and 
Thracians  of  Asia,  by  the  Paphlagoniaus, 
Mariandynians,' and  Syrians:  and  these  nations 


The  word  talent  in  Homer,  is  used  to  signify  a  balance, 
and  In  general  it  was  applied  'either  to  a  weight  or  a 
sum  of  money ,  differing  in  value  according  to  the  age  and 
countries  in  which  it  was  used.  Every  talent  consists 
ofOOminseand  every  minaa  of  100  drachmae,  but  the  tal- 
ents differed  in  weight  according  to  the  miim  and  drach 
msB  of  which  they  were  composed. 

What  Herodotus  here  affirms  of  the  Babylonian  tal- 
ent* is  confirmed  by  Pollux  and  by  iElian. 

The  Euboic  talent  was  so  called  from  the  island  Eu- 
boea ;  it  was  generally  thought  lo  be  the  same  whh  the 
Attic  talent,  because  both  these  countries  used  the  same 
weights;  the  mina  Euboica,  and  the  mina  Attica,  each 
consisted  of  100  drachma. 

According  to  the  al)ove,  the  Babylonian  talent  would 
amount  in  English  money,  to  about  236/. ;  the  Euboic  or 
Auic  talent  to  193/.  13s.— 7*. 

6  No  specific  <n6u/es.3— This  seemincly  contradicts 
what  was  said  above,  that  the  magus  exempted  the  Per- 
sians for  three  years  from  every  kind  of  impost.  It  must 
be  observed  that  these  imposts  were  not  for  a  constancy, 
they  only  subsisted  in  time  of  war  and  were  rather  a 
gratuity  than  an  impost.  Those  imposed  by  Darios 
were  perpetual ;  thus  Herodotus  does  not  appear  at  all 
to  contradict  himself.~£arr/i€r. 

7  Melyeana.']~'IYiowe  people  are  in  all  probability  the 
RUme  with  the  Milyans  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks,  book 
i.  c.  clxxiii.  and  book  vii.  c.  clxxvii.  They  were  some- 
times called  Minyans,  from  Minos,  king  of  Crete.— 7*. 

8  Hygemtiane.y-Yov  Hygennians  Wesseling  pro* 
poses  to  read  Obigenians. — T. 

9  3fariVmdj^taR«.]— These  were  on  the  coast  of  Bl- 
thynia,  where  was  said  to  be  the  Acherusian  cave, 
through  which  Hercules  dragged  up  Cerberus  lo  Ught 
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constituted  the  third  satrapy.     The  Gilicians  1  yonng  eunuchs.    The  tenth  satrapy  fufnished 


were  obliged  to  produce  every  day  a  white  horse, 
that  18  to  say,  three  hundred  and  siity  annually, 
with  five  hundred  talents  of  silver :  of  these  one 
hundred  and  forty  were  appointed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cavalry  who  formed  the  guard  of 
the  country  ;  the  remaining  three  hundred  and 
sixty  were  received  by  Darius :  these  formed 
the  fourth  satrapy. 

XCI.  The  tribute  levied  from  the  fifth  sa- 
trapy was  three  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  Un- 
der this  district  was  comprehended  the  tract  of 
country  which  extended  from  the  city  Posi- 
deium,  built  on  the  frontiers  of  Cicilia  and 
Syria,  by  Amphilocus,  son  of  Amphiaraus,* 
as  far  as  Egypt,  part  of  Arabia  alone  excluded, 
which  paid  no  tribute.  The  same  satrapy,  more- 
over included  all  Phoenicia,  the  Syrian  Palestine, 
and  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Seven  hundred  talents 
were  exacted  from  Egypt,  from  the  Africans 
which  border  upon  Egypt,  from  Cyrene  and 
Barce,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  Egyp- 
tian district  The  produce  of  the  fishery  of 
the  lake  Moaris  was  not  included  in  this,  neither 
was  the  corn,  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
talents  more ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand measures  of  which  were  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the*Persians  and  their  auxiliary 
troops  garrisoned  within  the  white  castle  of 
Memphis:  this  was  the  sixth  satrapy.  The 
seventh  was  composed  of  the  Satgagydse,  the 
Dadics  and  Aparyitie,  who  together  paid  one 
hundred  and  seventy  talents.  The  eighth 
satrapy  furnished  three  hundred  talents,  and 
consisted  of  Susa  and  the  rest  of  the  Cissians. 
-  XCII.  Babylon  and  the  other  parts  of  As- 
syria constituted  the  ninth  satrapy,  and  paid  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  with   five  hundred 

whose  f  >ani  ihen  produced  aconite.     Thus  Dionysius 

Periogetes,  I.  78B. 

Hat  ncnd  plain  wbcn  enl,  n  fiblen  tell, 
The  dcep-voiMd  dc^of  Pluto,  rtraxsiiiV  ^''^ 
jLffutai  the  potent  gnup  of  Herculo, 
WHh  fhemy  drope  imprepating  tbe  eertb, 
Pradoood  dire  ponoo  to  detfroj  mankind. 
1  Amphilof^httSy  ton  <^Amphiaraf is.]— For  an  account 
of  Amphiaraus,  see  book  the  first,  chap.  xlvi.   The  name 
of  the  mother  of  Amphilochua,  according  to  Paosanias, 
wan  Eriphyle.    He  appears  to  have  obtained  an  esteem 
and  veneration  equal  to  that  which  was  paid  to  his  father. 
He  had  an  oracle  at  Mallus,  in  Cilicla,  which  place  he 
bui  It;  he  had  also  an  altar  erected  to  his  honour  at  Athena. 
His  oracle  continued  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and  the 
mode  of  c'lnsulitng  it  was  this :— The  person  who  wish- 
ed an  answer  to  S'^me  inquiry  passed  a  night  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  WIS  sure  to  have  a  vision,  which  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  reply.    There  is  an  example  in  Dinn  Cas- 
slus  of  a  picture  which  was  painted  in  the  time  of  Corn- 
modus,  descriptive  of  an  answer  communicated  by  this 
oracls.— r. 


four  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  and  consisted  of 
Ecbatana,  the  rest  of  Medii,  the  Parycanii,' 
and  the  Orthocorybantes.  The  Caspians,  the 
Pausics,  the  Pantimathi,  and  the  Darits,  con- 
tributed amongst  them  two  hundred  talents, 
and  formed  the  eleventh  satrapy.  The  twelfth 
produced  three  hundred  and  sixty  talenta,  and 
was  composed  of  the  whole  country  from  the 
Bactrians  to  JEglos, 

XCIII.  From  the  thirteenth  satrapy  four 
hundred  talents  were  levied ;  this  comprehend- 
ed Pactyica,  the  Armenians  with  the  contiguous 
nations ;  as  fsr  as  the  Euxine.  The  fourteenth 
satrapy  consisted  of  the  Sangatians,  tbe  8a- 
rangsans,  the  Thamaneans,  Utians,  and  Menci, 
with  those  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  the  king  sends  those  whom  he 
banishes;'  these  jointly  contributed  six  hun- 
dred talents.  The  SacsB  and  Caspii  formed 
the  fifteenth  satrapy,  and  provided  two  hundred 
and  fifty  talents.  Three  hundred  talents  were 
levied  from  the  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sog- 
dians,  and  Arians,  who  were  the  aixteenfii 
satrapy. 

XCIV.  The  Paricanii  and  Ethiopians  of 
Asia  paid  four  hundred  talents,  and  formed  the 
seventeenth  satrapy.  The  eighteenth  was 
taxed  at  two  hundred  talents,  and  was  composed 
of  the  Matieni,  the  Saspires,  and  the  Alarodians. 
The  Moschi,  Tibareni,  Macrones,  Mosynoeci, 
and  Mardians,  provided  three  hundred  talents, 

2  Wham  he  6ant«Ae».]— Banishment  seems  to  haw 
been  adopted  as  a  punishment  al  a  very  early  pcrliid  of 
tbe  world;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  infancy  of 
Siiciety,  men,  reluctant  to  sanguinary  measures,  would 
have  recourse  to  the  expulsion  of  mischieTous  or  un- 
worthy members,  as  the  simpler  and  less  odious  remedy. 
When  we  consider  the  eflfect  which  exile  has  had  Qpoa 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind,  and 
reflect  on  that  attractive  sweetness  of  the  natal  soil,  which 
whilst  we  admire  in  poetic  description  we  still  feel  to  be 
ratione  ralentior  omniy  it  seems  wonderful  that  banish- 
ment should  not  more  frequently  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  sanguinary  punishments.  That  Ovid,  whose  mind 
was  enervated  by  licentious  habits,  should  deplore,  in 
strains  the  most  melancholy,  ihe  absence  of  what  alone 
could  make  life  sttpportable,  may  not  perhaps  be  thoueht 
wonderful:  butthat  Cicero, <who8e  whole  life  was  a  life 
of  philosophic  discipline,  should  so  entirely  lose  h  is  firm- 
ness, and  firget  his  dignity,  may  justify  our  concludincf 
of  the  punishment  of  exile,  that  humi^n  vengeance  need 
not  inflict  a  more  severe  calamity.  In  opposition  to  what 
1  have  asserted  above,  some  reader  will  perhaps  be  in- 
clined to  cite  the  example  of  Lord  Bolincbrcke,  his  con- 
duct, and  his  reflections  upon  exile ;  but  I  think  I  can 
discern  through  that  laboured  apology,  a  secret  chanin 
and  uneasiness,  which  convinces  me  at  least,  that  whilst 
he  acted  tbe  philosopher  and  the  stoic,  he  had  the  com' 
mon  feelings  and  iofinnities  of  man.~7*. 
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«nd  were  the  nineteenth  eatrepy.  The  Indians, 
the  most  numeroue  nation  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge,  wereproportionaUy  taied;  they 
formed  the  twentieth  satrapy,  and  furnished  six 
hundred  talents  in  golden  ingots. 

XCY.  If  the  Babylonian  money  be  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  the  Euboic  talent,  the  aggre- 
gate sum  will  be  found  to  be  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  talents  in  silver ;  and 
estimating  the  gold  at  thirteen  time«^  the  value 
of  silver,  there  will  be  found,  according  to  the 
Euboic  talent,  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  of  these  talents.  The  whole  being  es- 
timated together,  it  will  appear  that  the  annual 
tribute^  paid  to  Darius  was  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  omitting  many 
trifling  sums  not  deserving  our  attention. 

XCVI.  Such  was  the  sum  which  Asia 
principally,  and  Africa  in  some  small  propor- 
tion, paid  to  Darius.  In  process  of  time  the 
islands  also  were  taxed,  as  was  that  part  of 
J5urope  which  extends  to  Thessaly.  The 
manner  in  which-  the  king  deposited  these 
riches  in  his  treasury,  was  this: — The  gold 
and  silver  was  melted  and  poured  into  earthen 
▼essels;  the  vessel,  when  full,  was  removed, 
leaving  the  metal  in  a  mass.  When  any 
was  wanted,  such  a  piece  was  broken  off  as  the 
contingence  required. 

XCVII.  We  have  thus  described  the  dif- 
ferent satrapies,  and  the  impost  on  each.  Persia 
is  the  only  province  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned as  tributary.  The  Persians  are  not 
compelled  to  pay  any  specific  taxes,  but  they 
present  a  regular  gratuity.  The  Ethiopians 
who  border  upon  Egypt,  subdued  by  Cambyses 
in  his  eipedition  against  the  Ethiopian  Ma- 

3  TTtirteen  times  the  valtte  <f  silver.}— The  proportion 
of  cold  to  silver  varied  at  different  timed,  according  to 
the  abundance  of  these  two  metals.  In  the  time  of  Da- 
rius it  was  thirteen  to  one ;  in  the  time  of  Plato  twelve, 
and  in  the  time  of  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  it  was  ten. 
— Lar^her. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  CWSar,  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
Sitver  at  Rome  was  no  more  than  nine  to  one.  This 
arose  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  gold  which  Caesar 
had  olxained  from  the  plunder  of  cities  and  temples.  It 
is  genernlly  supposed  amongst  the  learned,  that  in  the 
g>)ld  oin  of  the  ancients  one  fiftieth  part  was  alloy.— T. 

4  /%e  tttmutU  tribute.']'^The  comparison  of  two  pas- 
sages In  Herodotus  (book  1.  chap,  cxcii.  and  book  iii. 
chapii.  Izxxix.  xcvi.)  reveals  an  important  difference 
between  the  groee  and  the  net  revenue  of  Persia,  the 
sums  paid  by. the  provinces,  and  the  gt^ld  or  silver  depo- 
sited in  the  royal  treasury.  The  monarch  might  an- 
nually save  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  the  sevemeen  or  eighteen  millions  raised  upon  the 
pQOlAe.— Gibbon, 


crobians,  are  simifarly  circumstanced,  as  are 
also  the  inhabitants- of  the  sacred  town  of 
Nyssa,  who  have  festivals  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus. These  Ethiopians,  with  their  neighbours, 
resemble  in  their  customs  the  Calantian  Indi- 
ans :  they  have  the  same  rites  of  sepulture,* 
and  their  dwellings  are  subterraneous.  Once 
in  every  three  years  these  two  jiations  present 
to  the  king  two  choenices  of  gold  unrefined, 
two  hundred  blocks  of  ebony,  twelve  large 
elephants'  teeth,  and  five  Ethiopian  youths, 
which  custom  has  been  continued  to  my  time. 
The  people  of  Colchos'  and  their  neighbours, 
as  far  as  mount  Caucasus,  imposed  upon  them- 
selves the  payment  of  a  gratuity.  To  this  latter 
place  the  Persian  authority  extends ;  northward 
of  this  their  name  inspires  no  regard.  Every 
five  years  the  nations  above-mentioned  present 
the  king  with  an  hundred  youths  and  an  hun- 
.dred  virgins,''  which  also  has  been  continued 
within  my  remembrance.  The  Arabians  con- 
tribute every  year  frankincense  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  talents.  Independent  of  the 
tributes  before  specified,  these  were  the  presents 
which  the  king  received. 

XCYIII.  The  Indians  procure  the  great 
number  of  golden  ingots,  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, they  present  as  a  donative  to  the  king, 
in  this  manner : — That  part  of  India  which  lies 
towards  the  east  is  very  sandy  ;  and  indeed,  of 
all  nations  concerning  whom  we  have  any  au- 
thentic accounts,  the  Indians  are  the  people  of 
Asia  who  are  nearest  the  east,  and  the  place 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  part  most  eastward,  is 
a  perfect   desert,  from  the  sand.     Under  the 

5  7%e  eame  rites  qfetpuUure.']— The  word  in  the  text 
is  «>9ri^^sTi,which  means  *  grains :'  to  say  of  two  differ- 
ent nations  that  they  use  the  same  grain,  seems  ridicu- 
lous enough.  Yalcnaer  proposes  to  read  «-if^3iTi,  which 
seems  obvious  and  satisfactory. — T. 

6  T^AejMcp/eof  Co^/mw.]— It  wastheboastoftheCol- 
chians,  that  their  ancestors  had  checked  the  victories  of 
SesoBiris,  but  they  sunk  without  any  memorable  effort 
under  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  f  dlowed  in  distant  wars  the 
standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented  him  every 
flfih  year  with  a  hundred  boys  and  as  many  virgins, 
the  fairest  produce  of  the  land.  Yet  he  accepted  this 
gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  negroes  and  ivory  of  Ethiopia; 
The  Golchians  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a 
satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enj^y  the  name  as  well  as 
substance  of  national  independence.— Gi66on. 

7  Hundred  virgine.^—The  native  race  of  Persians  is 
small  and  ugly,  but  it  has  been  improved  by  the  perpe- 
tual mixture  of  Circassian  blood.  This  remark  Mr.  Gib- 
bon applies  to  the  Persian  women  in  the  time  of  Julian. 
Amon<r8t  modern  travellers,  the  beauties  of  the  Persian 
ladles  is  a  constant  theme  of  praise  and  admiration.— 7*. 
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name  of  Tndians  many  nations  are  compre- 
.hended,  using  different  languages;  of  these 
some  attend  principally  to  the  care  of  cattle, 
others  not:  some  inhabit  the  marshes,  and 
live  on  raw  fish,  which  they  catch  in  boats 
made  of  reeds,  divided  at  the  joint,  and  every 
joint*  makes  one  canoe.  These  Indians  have 
cloth  made  of  rushes,'  which  having  mowed 
and  cut,  they  weave  together  like  a  mat,  and 
wear  in  the  manner  of  a  cuirass. 

XCIX.  To  the  east  of  these  are  other  In- 
dians, called  Padei,'  who  lead  a  pastoral  life, 
live  on  raw  flesh ,^  and  are  said  to  observe  these 
customs: — If  any  man  among  them  be  dis- 

1  Every  joint.}— This  aswrtlon  seemi  wonderful;  bui 
Fliny,  book  xvi.  chap.  36,  treating  of  reeds,  canes,  and 
aquaiic  shrubs,  affirms  the  same,  with  this  precaution 
indeed, "  if  it  may  be  credited."  His  expression  is  this : 
—Harundini  quidem  Indies  arborea  amplitudo,  qnales. 
vulgo  in  templis  videmus.— Spissius  marl  corpus,  Ibemi- 
nsD  capacius.  Navigiorumque  etiam  yicem  prtestant 
<st  credimus)  singula  intemodia. — T. 

2  Cloth  made  qfnuihes.'}— To  trace  the  modem  dress 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  first  skins,  and  leaTOS,  and 
feathers,  that  were  worn  by  mankind  in  the  primitive 
ages,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  almost  endless;  the 
fashion  has  often  been  changed,  while  the  materials  re- 
mained the  same :  the  materials  have  t)een  diflbrent  as 
they  were  gradually  produced  by  successive  arts  that 
converted  a  raw  hide  into  leather,  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
Into  cloth,  the  web  of  the  worm  into  silk,  and  flax  and 
cotton  into  linen  of  various  kinds.  One  garment  also 
has  been  added  to  another,  and  ornaments  have  been 
multiplied  on  ornaments,  with  a  variety  almost  infinite, 
produced  by  the  caprice  of  human  vanity,  or  the  now 
necessities  to  which 'man  rendered  himself  subject  l^ 
those  many  inventions  which  took  place  after  he  ceas- 
ed to  be,  as  God  had  created  him,  uprighu— See  histori- 
cal remarks  on  dress,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  the 
dresses  of  diflerent  nations,  ancient  and  modem. 

The  canoes  and  dresses  here  described,  will  strike  the 
reader  as  much  resembling  those  seen  and  described  by 
modern  voyagers  to  the  South  Seas. 

3  PoAti.]— 

Impb  Dee  mrb  edebeua  oooTlvm  mearii 
CltinA  Tklnia  nnbo  leoet  am  VaAtem. 

TUua.  1.  IT.  144. 

4  On  rate^esA.]— Notatall  more  incredible  is  the  cus- 
tom said  to  be  prevalent  among  the  Abyssinians,  of  eat- 
ing a  slice  of  meat  raw  from  the  living  ox,  and  esteeming 
it  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies.  The  assertion  of  this 
fact  by  Mr.Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  has  excited  a 
clamour  against  him,  and  by  cal  ling  his  veracity  in  ques- 
tion, has  probably  operated,  amongst  other  causes,  to 
the  delay  of  a  publication  much  and  eagerly  expected. 
This  very  fact,  however,  is  also  asserted  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians  by  Lobo  and  Poncet.  If  it  be  allowed  without 
reserve,  an  argument  is  deducible  from  it,  to  prove  that 
bullock's  tlood  in  contradiction  to  what  is  asserted  by 
our  historian,  in  ch.  15.  of  this  book,  is  not  a  poison : 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  quantity  thus  taken  into  the 
stomach  would  be  too  small  to  produce  the  etfecL  Lobo, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Bruce,  affirms,  that  the  Abyssinians  eat 
beef,  not  only  in  a  raw  slate,  but  reeking  from  the 
0X.-7'. 


eased,  his  nearest  connecUons  put  him  to  dmh, 
alleging  in  excuse  that  sickness  would  waste 
and  injure  his  flesh.  They  pay  no  regBrd  to 
his  assertions  that  he  is  not  really  ill,  but  with- 
out the  smallest  compunction,  deprive  him  of 
life.  If  a  woman  be  ill,  her  female  cosnectioos 
treat  her  in  the  same  manner.  The  naore  aged 
among  them  are  regularly  killed  and  eaten ;  bat 
there  are  very  few  who  arrive  at  old  age,  for  in 
case  of  sickness  they  put  every  one  to  death. 

C.  There  are  other  Indians,  who  diflferiog 
in  manners  from  the  above  put  no  animal  to 
death,'  sow  no  grain,  have  no  fixed  habitationsa 
and  live  solely  upon  vegetables.  They  have  a 
particular  grain,  nearly  of  the  size  of  millet, 
which  the  soil  spontaneously  produces,  which 
is  protected  by  a  calyx ;  the  whole  of  this  they 
bake  and  eat  If  any  of  these  Indians  be 
taken  sick,  they  retire  to  some  solitude,  and 
there  remain,  no  one  expressing  the  least  con- 
cern about  them  during  their  illness,  or  after 
their  death. 

CI.  Among  all  these  Indians  whom  I  have 
specified,  the  commanication  between  the  sexes 
is  like  that  of  the  beasts,  open  and  unrestrained. 
They  are  all  of  the' same  complexion,  and  much 
resembling  the  Ethiopians.  The  semen  which 
their  males  emit  is  not,  like  that  of  other  men, 
white,  but  black  like  their  bodies,'  which  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Ethiopians.  These  Indians 
are  very  remote  from  Persia  towards  the  sooth, 
and  were  never  in  subjection  to  Darius. 

Oil.  There  are  still  other  Indians  towards 
the  north,  who  dwell  near  the  city  of  Caspaty- 
rum,  and  the  country  of  Pactyica.  Of  all  the 
Indians  these  in  their  manners  most  resemble 
the  Bactrians;  they  are  distinguished  above 
the  rest  by  their  bravery,  and  are  those  who  are 
employed  in  searching  for  the  gold.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  district  there  are  vast  deserts  of 
sand,  in  which  a  species  of  ants"  is  produced, 

5  Put  no  animal  to  dea/A.]— Nicolas  Damascenus  has 
preserved  the  name  of  this  people.  He  calls  them  Axi- 
tonians.~LarrA«r. 

6  Black  like  their  bodiea.}— Semen  si  probe  concoctum 
fuerit,  colore  album  et  splendens  esse  oportet,  m  vet 
hinc  pateat  quam  panim  vere  Herodotus  scribat  semea 
nigrum  Ethiopes  promere.  Rodtricua  a  Caatro  de  tad' 
versa  mulierum  fTieJtWna.— Aristotle  had  before  said  the 
same  thing,  in  his  history  of  animals.— XarrA«r. 

7  Species  qf  ants.}— Of  these  ants  Fliny  also  makes 
mention,  in  the  f  illo^v'ing  terms : 

"  In  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  Erythrsp,  the  horns  of 
an  Indian  ant  were  to  bo  seen,  an  astonishing  object.  In 
the  country  of  the  northern  Indians,  named  Dande, 
these  ants  cast  up  gold  from  holes  within  the  earth.  In 
colour  they  resemble  cats,  and  are  as  large  as  the  wolves 
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not  so  Urge  u  «  dog^,  bnt  bigger  than  a  fox. 

Some  of  theM,  taken  bj  banting,  are  preeer^ed 

in    the   palace  of  tbe  Persian  monareb.     Like 

the  ants  common  in  Greece,  wbicb  in  frrm  also 

they  nearly  resemble,  diej  make  themseWes 

habitations  in  the  ground,  by  digging  under  tbe 

■and.     The  sand  thus  thrown  np  is  mixed  with 

gold-dust,  to  collect  which  tbe  Indians  are  de»- 

patched  into  the  deserts.    To  this  expedition 

they  proceed,  each  with  three  camels  '  fiistened 

together,  a  female  being  secnred  between  two 

males,  and  upon  her  the  Indian  is  monnted, 

taking  particular  care  to  have  one  which  has 

recently  foaled.    The  females  of  this  descrip- 

tioQ  are  in  all  respects  as  swift  as  bones,  and 

capable  of  bearing  much  greater  burdens.^ 


of  Esypt.  This  gold,  which  they  throw  up  in  tbe  winter, 
tiie  Indians  contriTe  to  steal  in  the  summer,  when  the 
mnts,  on  acconnl  of  the  heat,  hide  themselves  under 
ground.  Bui  if  they  happen  to  smell  them,  the  ants  rush 
from  their  holes  and  will  often  tear  them  in  pieces, 
ihoash  mounted  on  their  swiftest  camels,  such  istlie 
swiftness  and  fierceness  they  display  from  the  love  of 
their  g'tld." 

Upon  the  above  Larcher  has  this  remark :  the  little 
communication  which  the  Greeks  had  with  the  Indians, 
prrvenied  their  investij^iing  the  truth  with  respect  to 
this  animal ;  and  their  love  of  the  marvellous  Inclined 
them  to  assent  to  tliis  description  of  Herodotus.  Deme- 
trius Triclinius  says,  on  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
doubtless  from  some  ancient  Scholiast  which  he  copies, 
that  there  are  in  India  winged  animals,  named  ants,  which 
lig  Qp  gold.  Herodotus  and  Pliny  say  nothing  oif  theii* 
having  wings.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be  induced 
to  cnnaider  the  description  of  these  ants  as  fabulous ; 
nevenheiess  de  Thou,  an  author  of  great  credit,  tells 
ua,  that  Shah  Thomas,  sophi  of  Persia,  sent,  in  the  year 
1S59,  to  S<.)liman  an  ant  like  these  here  described. 

They  who  had  seen  tbe  vast  nests  of  the  termites,  or 
while  ants,  might  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  animals 
wh*ch  £)rmed  them  were  as  large  as  foxes.  The  dispro- 
poitioQ  between  the  insect,  though  large,  and  its  habiio- 
Uon,  is  very  extraordinary.— T. 

8  Cai7M2«.]— There  has  long  existed  a  preposterous  pre- 
judice, with  respect  to  the  natural  history  of  thisanimal, 
which  is  now  removed  by  the  sure  and  decisive  test  of 
aoatomtcal  experiment.  All  naturalists  and  travellers, 
ancient  and  modem,  as  ancient  as  Aristotle,  and  as 
modem  as  Mr.  Bruce,  (see  his  fiurth  volume)  have  as- 
serted of  the  camel,  that  It  has  a  fifth  stomach  or  reser- 
voir, of  G^eat  capacity,  which  by  retaining  water  a  most 
Incredible  time,  pure  and  unmixed,  enables  the  animal 
to  perform  those  long  and  fatiguing  journeys  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Mr.  Bruce  says,  that 
being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress,  from  the  want 
of  water,  he  and  his  party  killed  two  camels,  and  took 
from  the  stomachs  of  each  ab  mt /cmr  gallons  of  water ; 
it  wu  Ttpid,  and  of  a  bluish  cast,  but  had  neither  taste 
mr  f  roell. 

In  contradiction  to  this  positive  assertion,  lam  inform- 
ed, that  an  eminent  naturalist,  who  has  dissected  not 
leas  than  three  camels,  unequivocally  denies  the  exis- 
tence of  any  separate  stomach  or  reservoir,  diflbreni 
frrai  those  of  all  ruminating  animals. 
9  QrtaUr  burdens.]— Of  all  the  descriptions  I  have 
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CIIL  As  my  conntrymen  of  Greece  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  camel,  I  shall 
not  here  describe  it ;  I  shall  only  mention  those 
particulars  concerning  it  with  which  I  conceiTe 
them  to  be  less  acquainted."^  B«bind,  the  camel 
has  four  thighs  and  as  many  knee  joints ;  the 
member  of  generation  &lls  from  between  the 
hinder  legs,  and  is  turned  tqwards  the  tail. 


met  with  of  this  wonderful  animal,  the  Ibllowing  fimm 
Volney,  seems  the  most  animated  and  interesting  :— 

No  creature  seems  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate  In 
which  it  exists,  as  the  camel.  Designing  the  camel  to 
dwell  in  a  country  where  he  can  find  little  nourishment, 
nature  has  been  sparing  of  her  materials  in  the  wliols 
of  his  formation.  She  has  not  bestowed  upon  him  the 
fieshiness  of  the  ox,  horse,  or  elephant,  but  limiting  her- 
self to  what  is  arictly  necessary,  she  has  given  him  a 
small  bead  without  ears,  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck  with- 
out flesh.  She  has  taken  from  his  legs  and  tiiighs  every 
muscle  not  immediately  requisite  for  motion,  and  in  short 
has  bestowed  on  his  withered  body  only  the  vessels  and 
tendons  necessary  to  connect  its  frame  together.  Sha 
has  furnished  him  with  a  strong  jaw,  that  he  may  grind 
the  hardest  aliments ;  but,  lest  he  siiould  consume  too 
mnch,  she  has  straitened  his  stomach,  and  obliged  him 
to  chew  the  cud.  She  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  of 
flesh,  which,  sliding  In  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapt- 
ed to  climbing,  fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  sandy 
soil,  like  that  of  Arabia :  she  has  evidently  deained  him 
likewise  for  slavery,  by  refusing  him  every  sort  of  defence 
against  his  enemies.  So  great,  in  short,  Is  the  importance 
of  the  camel  to  the  desert,  that  were  it  deprived  of  that 
useful  animal,  it  must  inikllibly  lose  every  inhabitant.— 
Volnejf. 

With  respect  to  the  burdens  which  camels  are  capable 
of  carrying,  Russel  tells  us,  that  the  Arab  camel  will 
carry  one  hundred  rotoloes,  or  five  hundred  pounds' 
weight ;  but  the  Turcomans'  camel's  common  load  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  rotoloes,  or  eight  hundred  pounds' 
weight.  Their  ordinary  pace  is  very  slow,  Vol  ney  says, 
not  more  than  thirty  six  hundred  yards  in  an  hour;  it  is 
needless  to  press  them,  they  will  go  no  quicker.  Raynal 
says,  that  the  Arabs  qualify  the  camels  for  expedition 
by  matches,  in  which  the  horse  runs  against  him ;  the 
camel,  less  active  and  nimble,  tires  out  his  rival  in  a  long 
course.  There  isone  peculiarity  in  respect  to  the  camels, 
which  not  being  generally  known,  I  give  the  reader,  as 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Father  Slrope,  a  learned 
German  missionary.  **  The  camels  which  have  the  hon- 
our to  bear  presents  to  Mecca,  and  Medina,  are  not  to  be 
treated  afterwards  as  common  animals ;  they  are  con- 
sidered as  consecrated  to  Mahomet,  which  exempts  them 
from  all  labour  and  service.  They  have  cottages  built 
for  their  abodes,  where  they  live  at  ease,  and  receive 
plenty  of  food,  with  the  ro'^^st  careftil  attention. 

10  To  be  leaa  atquainted.'y-'Dx<6M  farther  particulars 
concerning  the  camel  are  taken  from  Mr.  Pennant. 

The  one-tninched  camel  is  the  Arat>ian  camel,  the  two- 
bunched,  the  Bactrian.  The  Arabian  has  six  callosities  ^ 
on  the  legs,  will  kneel  down  to  be  loaded,  but  rises  the 
moment  he  finds  the  burden  equal  lo  his  strength.  They 
are  gentle  always,  except  when  in  heat,  when  they  are 
seized  with  a  sort  of  madness,  which  makes  it  unsafe  to 
approach  them.  The  Bactrian  camel  is  larger  and  more 
generousthan  the  domesticated  race.  The  Chinese  have 
a  swift  variety  of  this,  which  they  call  by  the  expressive 
name  of  Fong  Kyo  Fo,  or  camels  with  foet  of  the  wind.  J 
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HERODOTUS. 


CIV.  HaTiDg  thoi  connected  their  camels, 
the  Indians  proceed  in  search  of  the  gold, 
choosing  the  hottest  time  of  the  day  as  most 
proper  for  their  purpose,  for  then  it  is  that  the 
ants  conceal  themselTca  under  the  ground.  In 
distinction  from  all  other  nations,  the  heat 
with  these  people  is  greatest,  not  at  mid-day, 
bat  in  the  morning.  They  have  a  Tertical  sun 
till  about  the  time  when  with  us  people  with- 
draw from  the  forum ; '  during  which  period 
the  warmth  is  more  excessive  than  the  mid-day 
sun  in  Greece,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  then 
said  to  go  into  the  water  for  refreshment 
Their  mid-day  is  nearly  of  the  same  tempe- 
rature as  in  other  places;  after  which  the 
warmth  of  the  air  becomes  like  the  morning 
elsewhere ;  it  then  progressiTely  grows  milder, 
till  at  the  setting  sun  it  becomes  very  cooL 

CY.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  spot,  the 
Indians  precipitately  fill  their  bags  with  sand, 
and  return  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
Persians  say  that  these  ants  know  and  pursue 
the  Indians  by  their  smell,  with  inconceivable 
swiftness.  They  affirm,  that  if  the  Indians  did 
not  make  considerable  progress  whilst  the  ants 
were  collecting  themselves  together,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  of  them  to  escape.  For  this 
reason,  at  different  intervals,'  they  separate  one 


1  Pe0|p/«to}7A4lra»/romtA«/<rum.]— The  times  of  the 
fcrum  were  so  exactly  ascertained,  as  to  serve  for  a  no- 
tation of  time.  The  time  of  full  forum  is  mentioned  by 
many  authors,  as  Tiiucydides,  Xenophon,  Diodonis  Sicu- 
lus,  Lucian,  and  ottiers,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  to  liave 
been  tiie  third  hour  in  the  morning,  that  is,  nineo'oloclc; 
and  Die  Chrysostom  places  it  as  an  intermediate  point 
between  morning,  or  sun-rise,  and  noon,  which  agrees 
also  with  nine  o'clock.  One  passage  in  Suidas  speaksalso 
of  the  fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth  hours;  but  eKher  they  were 
fora  of  diflerent  kinds,  or  the  author  is  there  mistaken, 
or  the  passage  is  corrupt.  See  £lian,  xii.  30.  and  Atben- 
•us,  xiv.  1.  The  time  of  breaking  up  theforum,  mktfnt 
ituKvrtf,  is  not,  I  believe,  mentioned,  except  here, 
by  Herodotus ;  but  by  this  passage  it  appears  that  it 
must  have  been  also  a  stated  time,  and  before  noon;  pro- 
bably  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  This  account  of  a  sun,  hot- 
ter and  more  vertical  in  the  morning  than  at  noon,  is  so 
perfectly  unphilosophical,  that  it  proves  decisively  what 
the  hypothesis  of  our  author  concerning  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile  gave  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that  Hero- 
dotus was  perfectly  uninformed  on  subjects  of  this  kind. 
Mid-day,  or  noon,  can  be  only,  at  all  places,  when  the 
son  is  highest  and  consequently  hottest,  unless  any 
clouds  or  periodical  winds  had  bean  assigned  as  causes 
of  this  singular  eflbct  Whoever  bbricaied  the  account, 
which  he  here  repeals,  thought  it  necessary  to  give  an 
appearance  of  novelty 'even  to  the  celestial  phenomena 
of  the  place. 

Herodotus  himself  uses  the  term  of  9rx.n6m»m  «x««i(( 
in  book  ii.  ch.  173.  and  vii.  iB3.-.7*. 

3  At  differtat  ui/«rvo^.J— This  passage  Is  somewhat 


of  the  male  camds  from  the  female,  whida 
always  fleeter  than  the  males,  and  are  at  tliis 
time  additionally  incited  by  the  remembf»zBoe 
of  their  young,  whom  they  had  left.  Thoa,  ac- 
cording to  the  Peraians,  the  Indians  obtain 
their  greatest  quantity  of  gold ;  what  tb^  pro* 
cure  by  digging  is  of  much  inferior 

CYI.    Thus  it  appears  that  the 
parts  of  the  habitable  world  are 
by  the  possession  of  many  beautiful  thiDg%  mm 
Greece  is  for  ita  agreeable  and  temperate  •«•— 
sons.     India  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  tha 
last  inhabited  country  towards  the  east,  ivhevB 
every  species  of  birds  and  of  quadrupeds,  hor- 
ses excepted,^  are  much  larger  than  in  any  otiier 
part  of  the  world.     Their  horses  are  not  so 
large  as  the  Nissan  horses  of  Media.     Th^ 
have  also  a  great  abundance  of  gold,  which  thej 
procure  partly  by  digging,  partly  from  the  riven^ 
but  principally  by  the  method  above  described* 

perplexing.  The  reader  must  remember  that  the Indiaa 
rode  upon  the  female  camel,  which  was  betwixt  two 
males.  This  being  the  swiftest,  he  trusted  to  it  for  bM 
own  personal  security ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  he 
untied  one  orl>oth  of  the  male  camels,  as  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, or  as  his  fears  got  the  tetter  of  his  avarice. 

3  Honea  errcpCed.]— Every  thing  uf  moment  which  is 
involved  In  the  natural  histnry  of  the  horse,  may  be 
found  in  M.  Bu(f>n.    But,  as  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  we 
may  in  this  country  boast  a  variety  which  no  other 
single  kingdom  possesses.    Most  other  crumries  pro- 
duce but  one  kind,  while  ours,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
the  several  species,  by  the  happy  difference  of  our  soQy 
and  by  our  superior  skill  in  management,  may  triumph 
over  the  rest  of  Europe  in  having  brought  each  quality 
of  this  noble  animal  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  same 
author  tells  us,  that  the  horse  is  in  some  places  foand 
wild ;  that  these  are  less  than  the  domestic  kinds,  of  a 
mouse  colour,  have  greater  heads  tiuin  the  tame,  their 
foreheads  remarltably  arched,  go  in  great  herds,  will 
oAen  surround  the  horses  of  the  Mongals  and  Kalkas 
while  they  are  gracing,  and  carry  them  away.    These 
are  excessively  vigilant;  a  sentinel  placed  on  an  eml- 
nence  gives  notice  to  the  herd  of  any  appr  ^aching  dan- 
ger, by  neighing  aloud,  when  they  all  run  off*  with amas- 
ing  swiftness.  These  are  sometimes  taken  by  the  means 
of  luwks,  which  fix  on  their  beads,  and  distress  them  so 
as  to  give  the  pursuers  time  to  overtake  them.    In  the 
interior  parts  of  Ceylon  is  a  small  variety  of  the  horse, 
not exceedingthirty  inches  in  height,  which  is  sometimes 
brought  to  Europe  as  a  rarity.     It  may  not,  in  tfaie 
place,  be  impertinent  to  inform  the  reader,  tliai  in  the 
East  ihe  riding  on  a  horse  is  deemed  very  honourable, 
and  that  Europeans  are  very  seldom  permitted  tb  do  it. 
In  the  lxM>k  of  Ecclesiastes,  chap.  x.  ver.  7.  we  meet 
with  this  expression, "  I  have  seen  servants  on  horses." 
which  we  may  of  course  understand  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  thing  very  unusual  and  improper. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  observe,  thai 
the  Arabian  horses  are  justly  allowed  to  be  the  fineAia 
the  world  in  point  of  beauty  and  of  swiftness,  and  are 
sent  into  all  parts  to  improve  the  breed  of  this  anuaal 
-T. 
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likewise  a  kind  of  plant,  which, 
of  frait,  prodacee  wool,^  of  a  finer  and 
Iwtter  quality  than  that  of  sheep :  of  this  the 
natt^ea  make  their  clothes. 

CVIL  The  last  inhahited  country  towards 
^le  MMith  is  Arabia,  the  only  region  of  the  earth 
'Which  produces  frankincense,  ^  myrrh,  cinna- 
mon. *  cassia,  ^  and  ledanum.  *     Except  the 
mynrliy  the  Arabians  obtain  all  these  aromatics 
^vithout  any  considerable  trouble.  To  collect  the 
Ixmnklncense,  they  bom  under  the  tree  which 
prodnees  it  a  quantity  of  the  styrax,'  which  the 
Phenicians  export  into  (Greece ;  for  these  trees 
•re  each  of  them  guarded  by  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  flying  serpents,  small  of  body,  and  of 
difierent  colours,  which  are  dispersed  by  the 
anioke  of  the  gum.   It  is  this  species  of  serpent 
which,  in  an  immense  body,  infests  Egypt 

CVin.  The  Arabians,  moreoTer,  affirm, 
that  their  whole  country  would  be  filled  with 
these  serpents,  if  the  same  thing  were  not  to 
happen  with  respect  to  them  which  we  know 

4  PndueeB  vDool.y-ThXu  was  douUless  the  cotton 
riimb,  called  by  the  ancieau  byssufl.  This  plant  growa 
lo  the  height  of  about  f.iur  feet :  it  has  a  yellow  flower 
sneaked  with  red,  not  unlike  that  of  the  mallow ;  the 
ptnJl  becomes  a  pod  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg ;  in  this 
are  from  three  to  four  celle,  each  of  which,  on  bursting, 
fa  frond  to  contain  seeds  involved  in  a  whitish  substance, 
which  is  the  cotton.  The  time  of  giUhertng  the  cotton  is 
when  the  fruit  bursts ;  which  happens  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  The  scientific  name  of  tills  plant  is 
gossypium.— 7*. 

5  fVanAmcenee.]— This,  of  all  perfumes,  was  the  most 
esteemed  by  the  ancients ;  it  was  used  in  divine  worship, 
sad  was  in  a  manner  appropriated  to  princes  and  great 
men.  Those  employed  in  preparing  it  were  naked,they 
had  only  a  girdle  abjut  their  loins,  which  their  master 
had  the  precaution  to  secure  with  bis  own  seal. — 7*. 

6  CtrMomon]— is  a  species  of  laurel,  the  bark  of  which 
eoDsthntes  its  valuable  part.  This  is  taken  off  in  the 
SDonths  of  September  and  February.  When  cut  into 
small  slices,  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which 
euris  It  up  into  the  firm  in  which  we  receive  and  use  it. 
The  berry  when  b.>iled  in  water,  yields,  according  to 
Baynsl,  tn  oil,  which,  sufforod  to  congeal,  acquires  a 
whiteness.  Of  this  candles  are  made,  of  a  very  aromatic 
smell,  which  are  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  dte  king  of 
Ceylon,  in  which  place  it  is  principally  found.— T. 

7  CoMia.]— This  is,  I  believe,  a  bastard  kind  of  cinna- 
mon, called  in  Europe,  cassia  lignea ;  the  merchants  mix 
It  with  true  cinnamon,  which  is  four  times  its  value ;  it 
is  to  he  distin^ished  by  a  kind  of  viscidity  perceived  in 
shewing  it.— 7*. 

8  Lednnuwt.}— Ledanum,  or  ladannm,  according  to 
niny,  was  a  gum  raide  of  the  dew  which  was  gathered 
from  a  ihrub  called  lada. — T. 

^  %rar.]~Thi8  is  the  eum  of  the  stores  tree,  Is  y^ry 
snmaiic,  and  hr  'u-'hi  u  this  country  in  considerable 
,  <|uamitet  (n>m  the  Archipelairo.  It  is  obtained  by  ma- 
king hicisions  in  the  tree.  The  Turks  adulterate  it  with 
SiwdQit.  Another  species  of  storax  is  Imported  to 
Sonipe  from  America,  and  Is  procured  from  the  liqiiid 


happens,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  providentially, 
to  the  Tipers.  Those  animals,  which  are  more 
timid,  and  which  serye  for  the  purpose  of  food, 
to  prevent  their  total  consumption  are  always 
remarkably  prolific,'^  which  is  not  the  case  with 
those  which  are  fierce  and  venomous.  The 
hare,  for  instance,  the  prey  of  every  beast  and 
bird,  as  well  as  of  man,  produces  young  abun- 
dantly. It  is  the  singular  property  of  this  ani* 
mal,"  that  it  conceives  a  second  time,  when  it 
is  already  pregnant,  and  at  the  same  time  carries 
in  its  womb  young  ones  covered  with  down, 
others  not  yet  formed,  others  just  beginning  to 
be  formed,  whilst  the  mother  herself  is  again 
ready  to  conceive.  But  the  lioness,  of  all  ani- 
mals the  strong^t  and  most  ferocious,  produces 
but  one  young  one*'  in  her  life,  for  at  the  birth 
of  her  cub  she  loses  her  matrix.  The  reasoh  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  as  the  claws  of  the  lion 
are  sbsrper  by  much  than  those  of  any  other 
animal,  the  cub,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  stir  in 
the  womb,  injorss  and  tears  the  matrix,  which 
it  does  still  more  and  more  as  it  grows  bigger, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  its  birth  no  part  of  the 
womb  remains  whole. 

CIX.  Thus,  therefore,  if  vipers  and  those 
winged  serpents  of  Arabia  were  to  generate  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  natives  could 
not  live.  But  it  happens,  that  When  they  are 
incited  by  lust  to  copulate,  at  the  very  instant 
of  emission,  the  female  seizes  the  male  by  the 
neck,  and  does  not  quit  her  hold  till  she  has 
quite  devoured  iL  ^  The  male  thus  perishes, 
but  the  female  is  also  punished ;  for  whilst  the 
young  are  still  within  the  womb,  as  the  time  of 
birth  approaches,  to  make  themselves  a  passage 
they  tear  in  pieces  the  matrix,  thus  avenging 

10  jRef?iarJbaMyp70<f/Sc.>~8eeDerham*s  chapteronths 
balance  of  animals,  P^ieo>7%«o{fl^y,  b.  iv.  ch.  x.  and 
ch.  xiv.  §  3. 

11  Th4  singular  pnperiy  if  thit  animal.y-With  re- 
spect to  the  superfistation  of  this  animal,  Pliny  makes 
the  same  remark,  assigning  the  same  reason.  Lepns 
omnium  prcsdn  nascens,  solus  pr»ter  Dasypodem  super* 
foetat,  uliud  educans,  allud  in  uiero  pills  vestltum,  allnd 
implume,aliud  inchoatum  gerens  parher.  This  doctrins 
of  superfoBiation  is  strenuously  defended  by  Sir  T.  Brown, 
in  his  vQlgar  Errors ;  and,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  aal* 
mal  in  question,  is  credited  bj  Larchen  but  Mr.  Pennant 
very  sensibly  remarks,  thca  as  the  hare  breeds  very  fra* 
quently  in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  is  no  nerettiijf 
fir  having  recourse  to  this  doctrine  for  their  numbers. 

-r. 

12  But  one  young  one.]— This  assertion  is  perfectly 
absurd  and  (also.  The  lioness  has  from  two  to  six  young 
ones,  and  the  same  lioness  has  been  known  to  liuer  four 
or  five  times.— 7*. 

13  Quite  devoured  if}— T^^»  nanative  must  also  bs 
consldersd  as  entirely  UXnXonB^T, 
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their  fatherV  death.  Thoie  ierpenti  which  are 
not  injurious  to  mankind  lay  egga,  and  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  young.  There  are  Tipere 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  hot  winged  serpents 
are  found  only  in  Arabia,  where  there  are  great 
numbers. 

ex.  We  have  described  how  the  Arabians 
procure  their  frankincense ;  their  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  cafwia  is  this : — The  whole  of  their 
body,  and  the  face,  except  the  eyes,  they  cover 
with  skins  of  different  kinds ;  they  thus  proceed 
to  the  place  where  it  grows,  which  is  in  a  marsh 
not  very  deep,  but  infested  by  a  winged  species 
of  animal  much  resembling  a  bat,  very  strong, 
and  making  a  hideous  noise ;  they  protect  their 
eyes  from  these,  and  then  gather  the  cassia. 

CXI.  Their  manner  of  collecting  the  cin- 
namon '  is  still  more  extraordinary.  In  what 
particular  spot  it  is  produced,  they  themselves 
are  unable  to  certify.  There  are  some  who 
assert  that  it  grows  in  the  region  where  Bac- 
chus was  educated,  and  their  mode  of  reasoning 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  These  affirm  that 
the  vegetable  substance,  which  we,  as  instructed 
by  the  Phenicians,'  call  cinnamon,  is  by  certain 

1  Ctmuimon.]— The  substance  of  Larcher's  very  long 
and  learned  note  on  thii  subject,  may,  if  I  mistake  not, 
be  conipriaed  In  very  few  words :  by  cinnamomum  the 
ancients  understood  a  branch  of  that  tree,bark  and  all,  of 
which  the-cassla  was  the  bark  only.  The  cutting  of  these 
branches  In  now  prohibited,  because  found  destnicU  ve  of 
the  tree.  I  have  before  observed,  that  of  cinnamon  there 
are  diflbrent  kinds ;  the  cassia  of  Herodotus  was,  doubt- 
less, what  we  in  general  understand  to  be  cinnamon,  of 
which  our  cassia,  or  cassia  li^ea,is  aninferior  kind.— T. 

2  A»  irutructed  by  the  Phenieian9.y-\  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  giving  at  full  length  the  note  of  Larcher 
on  this  passage,  which  detects  and  explains  two  of  the 
most  singular  ai>d  unaccountable  errors  ever  committed 
in  literature. 

**  The  above  Is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage,  which 
Pliny  has  mistaken.  He  makes  Herodotus  say  that  the 
cinnamon  and  cassia  are  found  In  the  nests  of  certain 
birds,  and  mparticular  qfthephamix.  Cinnamomum  et 
castas,  fabuliise  narravit  antiquitas,  princepsve  Herodo- 
tus, avium  nidis  etprivatim  phcenicls,  In  quo  situ  Liber 
Puer  educatus  esset,  ex  Invlls  rupibus  arlwribusque 
dacuU.  The  above  passage  fmm  Pliny,  Duptn  has  trans- 
lated, most  ridiculously,  *ranilquite  (abuleuse,  et  le 
prince  dee  men/eurv,  Herodole,  disent,'  Sec  He  should 
have  said  Herodotus  first  of  all,  for  princeps,  In  this 
place,  does  not  mean  prince,  and  menteur  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  implied  from  the  text  of  Pliny.  Pliny  has  rea- 
son to  consider  tlie  circumstance  as  iabulous,  but  he 
ought  not  to  have  Imputed  It  to  our  historian,  who 
says  no  such  thing.  But  the  authority  of  Pliny  has  im- 
posed not  only  on  Statlus, 


where  Pharia  volucris  means  the  phoeBix,  and   on 
Avienus, 

Hoterab  cUun  pncQl  nndiqaa  ab  erii 
Ala  amiea  deo  tafgiim  eoognrf t  aaioaraBi  t 

but  also  on  Tan  Stapel,  in  his  commentaries  on  Theo- 


large  birds  carried  to  their  neats  omittnicte3 
clay,  and  placed  in  the  cavities  of  in 
rocks.      To   procure  it  thence,  the  Ara^ 
have  contrived  thia  stratagem: — they  cot 
very  large  pieces  thexlead  bodies  of  oxen, 
or  other  beasts  of  burden,  and  carry  them  n 
these  nests:  they  then  retiie  to  some  diatanos  ; 
the  birds  soon  fly  to  the  spot,  and  cany  theas 
pieces  of  flesh  to  their  nests,  which  not  bciDg' 
able  to  support  the  weight,  fall  in  pieoea  to  tbo 
ground.    The  Arabians  take  this  opportBDit^ 
of  gathering  the  cinnamon,  which  they 
wards  dispose  of  to  different  countries. 

CXII.  The  ledanum,'  or  as  the  native 
it,  ladanum,  is  gathered  in  a  more  remarkft- 
ble  manner  than  even  the  cinnamon.  In  itaelf 
it  is  particularly  fragrant,  though  gathered  fraoa 
a  place  as  much  the  contrary.  It  is  found 
sticking  to  the  beards  of  he-goats,  like  the 
mucus  of  trees.  It  is  mixed  by  the  Arahiana 
in  various  aromatics,  and  indeed  it  is  with  thia 
that  they  perfume  themselves  in  common. 

CXII  I.  I  have  thonght  it  proper  to  be  thoa 
minute  on  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  perfumes ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  whole  of  Arabia  ex- 
hales a  most  delicious  fragrance.  Thei«  are 
also  in  this  country  two  species  of  sheep,  well 
deserving  admiration,  and  to  be  found  no  where 
else.  One  of  them  is  remarkable  for  an  enor- 
mous length  of  tail,^  extending  to  three  cubits, 

phrastus.  Pliny  had,  doubtless,  read  too  hastily  thia 
passage  of  Herodotus,  which  is  sufficiently  clear.  Soi- 
das  and  Etymolqgicum  Magnum,  are  right  in  the  word 

3  Ledanum.'}-^Tht  follovring  further  particulars  con 
cerning  this  aromatic  are  taken  from  Tournelbrt. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  means  of  whips,  which  have  long 
handles,  and  two  rows  of  straps;  with  these  they  brush 
the  plants,  and  to  these  will  stick  the  odoriferous  glue 
which  hangs  on  the  leaves ;  when  the  whips  are  suffi- 
ciently laden  with  this  glue,  they  take  a  knife  and  scrape 
it  clean  oflT  the  straps. 

In  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  and  before,  they  used  to 
gather  the  ledanum  not  only  with  whips,  but  they  also 
were  careful  in  combing  off  snch  of  it  as  was  ftmnd 
sticking  to  the  t>eardB  and  thighs  of  the  goats,  which  fed 
upon  nothing  but  the  leaves  of  the  ciaus.  They  still 
observe  the  same  process. 

The  ledum  is  a  species  of  cisuis. 

4  Enormoue  length  qftaHJ^—^he  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  from  Pennant,  takes 
away  from  the  seeming  improbability  of  this  accounu 

**  This  species,"  says  Mr.  Pennant, "  is  common  in 
Syria,  Barbary,  and  Ethiopia.  Some  of  their  uils  end  la 
a  point,  but  are  oflener  square  or  round.  They  are  so 
long  as  to  trail  on  the  ground,  and  the  shepherds  are  ob 
llged  to  put  boards  with  small  wheels  under  the  tails  la  ^ 
keep  them  from  galling.  These  tails  are  esteemed  agreit 
delicacy,  are. of  a  substance  between  fat  and  marrowi 
and  are  eaten  with  the  lean  of  the  matton.  Some  of 
these  tails  weigh  60  lb.  sack.* 
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if  not   more.    If  they  were  permitted  to  trail 

tiiem   along  the  ground,  they  would  certainly 

ulcerate  from  the  friction.     But  the  ahepherda 

of  the  country  are  akilfol  enough  to  make  little 

caniaseey  upon  which  they  aecure  the  taila  of 

tbe  sheep  :  the  taila  of  the  other  apeciea  are  of 

the  eixe  of  one  cubit 

CXIV.  Ethiopia,  which  ia  the  extremity 
of  the  habitable  world,  ia  contiguoua  to  thia 
eoontiy  on  the  aouth-weat  Thia  producea 
gold  in  great  quantitiea,  elephanta  with  their 
prodigiooa  teeth,  treea  and  ahruba  of  every  kind, 
as  -well  aa  ebonv  ;  ita  inhabitanta  are  alao  re- 
markable  for  their  aiae,  their  beauty,  and  their 
length  of  life. 

CXY.    The  above  are  the  two  eztremea  of 

Aaaa  and  Africa.    Of  that  part  of  Europe 

nearest  to  the  weat,  I  am  not  able  to  apeak 

with  deeiaion.    I  by  no.  meana  believe  that  the 

Barbariana  give  the  name  of  Eridanua'  to  a 

liver  which  emptiea  itaelf  into  the  Northern 

Sea,  whence,  aa  it  ia  aaid,  our  amber  comea. 

Neither  am  I  better  acquainted  with  the  ialanda 

called   the  Gaaaiteridea,*  from  which  we  are 

5  JBru2ami«.}— Ballanger  wa>  of  opinion,  thai  Hero- 
•oiQia  intended  here  to  speak  of  the  Eridanns,  a  river  in 
italj;  Fliny  thought  ao  too,  and  ezpreaaei  hii  surpriae 
that  Herodoiiu  should  be  unable  to  meet  with  a  person 
who  had  seen  this  riyer,  although  part  of  his  lUe  was 
apent  at  Thuria  in  Magna  Gracia. 

But  this  very  reflectk>n  ought  to  have  convinced  both 
Pliny  and  Bellaager,  that  Herodotus  had  another  Erida- 
nns  in  view. 

The  Eridanus  here  alloded  to,  could  not  possibly  be 
lOy  other  than  the  Rho4aune,  which  empties  itself  into 
<ie  Yisuila,  near  Dantxic,  and  on  the  banks  of  which 
•mber  is  now  found  in  large  quantities.— lorrAcr. 

6  Camteride9.'}—V\iny  says,  these  islands  were  thus 
called  from  their  yielding  abundance  of  lead ;  Stiabo 
aays,  Uiat  they  were  known  only  to  the  Phenicians ; 
Iiardier  is  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  was  in  the  nim»- 
beroftkiese. 

The  Fiwntcians,  who  were  exceedingly  jealous  of 
their  commerce,  studiously  concealed  the  sKuationof  the 
Gassiterides,  as  long  as  they  were  able ;  which  fully  ac- 
counts f>r  the  ignorance  so  honestly  avowed  by  Hero- 
dotoi.  Camden  and  d'Anville  agree  in  considering  the 
Scilly  Isles  as  undonbtedly  the  Gassiterides  of  the  an- 
cients. Slraba  makes  them  ten  in  number,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Spain ;  and  the  principal  of  the  Scilly  Isles  are 
UiDf  tlie  rest  being  very  inconsMlerable.  Dionysius  Per- 
isgetes  expressly  diaUnguishea  them  from  the  British 


•  •  '     •  •  * 

Aivrm  Mrs*  t»n  Bf fravif ic.—v.  563. 
Tm  ii  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of  his  conunen- 
tatorBill,  that  the  promontory  of  Cornwall  might  per- 
hqa  at  first  be  considered  as  another  island.  Dind  true 
SIcnliM  describes  the  carrying  of  tin  from  the  Casslteri- 
dei,  and  from  Britain,  to  Ute  norUiem  coast  of  France, 
tud  ilwDce  on  horaes  to  MaraeiUesi  thirty  days'  Journey, 


aaid  to  have  our  tin.  The  name  Eridanua  ia 
certainly  not  barbaroua,  it  ia  of  Greek  deriva- 
tion, and,  aa  I  ahould  conceive,  introduced  by 
one  of  our  poeta.  I  have  endeavoured,  but 
without  aucceaa,  to  meet  with  aome  one  who 
from  ocular  obaervation  might  deacribe  to  me 
the  aea  which  liea  in  that  part  of  Europe.  It 
ia  nevertheleaa  certain,  that  both  our  tin  and 
our  amber  ^  are  brought  from.thoae  extreme 
regiona. 

GXVI.  It  ia  certain  that  in  the  north  of 
Europe  there  ia  a  prodigioua  quantity  of  gold ; 
but  how  it  ia  produced  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
with  certainty.  It  ia  affirmed,  indeed,  that  the 
Arimaapi,  a  people  who  have  but  one  eye,  take 
thia  gold  away  violently  from  the  griffina;  but 
I  can  never  perauade  myaelf  that  there  are  any 
men  who,  having  but  one  eye,  enjoy  in  all  other 
reapecta  Uie  nature  and  qualitiea  of  other  ho* 
man  beinga.  Thua  much  aeema  unqueationap 
ble,  that  theae  extreme  parte  of  the  world  con- 
tain within  themaelvea  thinga  the  moat  beauti* 
ful  aa  well  a9  rare. 

CXVII.  There  ia  in  Aaia  a  large  plain, 
aurrounded  on  every  pait  by  a  ridge  of  hi]la» 
through  which  there  are  five  different  aperture*. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ghoraamiana,  who 
inhabit  thoae  hilia  in  common  with  the  Hyr- 
caniana,  Parthiana,  Sarangenaiana,  and  Tho- 
maneana;  but  after  the  aubjection  of  theae 
nationa  to  Persia,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
great  king.  From  theae  surrounding  hilla  there 
iaauea  a  large  river  called  Aoea ;  thia  formerly, 
being  conducted  through  the  openinga  of  the 
mountain,  watered  the  aeveral  countriea  above 
mentioned.    But  when  theae  regiona  came  un- 

II       ,  Mill  .  ■  _■  ■ .^ 

this  must  be  a  new  trade  esublished  by  the  Romans; 
who  employed  great  perseverance  to  learn  the  secret 
from  the  Phenicians.  Sirabo  tells  us  of  one  Phenleian 
captain,  «ho  finding  himself  followed  by  a  Roman  vessel, 
purposely  steered  into  the  shallows,  and  thus  destroyed 
both  his  own  ship  and  the  other ;  his  life,  however,  waa 
saved,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  his  countrymen  for  hia 
patriotic  resolution. 

Eustathius,  in  his  comment  on  Dionysius,  reckons 
also  ten  Gassiterides;  but  his  account  aff  >rds  no  new 
proof,  as  it  is  manifestly  copied  from  Stratx),  to  tlie  text 
of  which  author  it  affjrds  a  remarkable  correction.'- 7*. 

7  Amber.']— kmhoT  takes  its  name  from  om^ro,  the 
Arabian  name  for  this  substance ;  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity is  so  called  from  eUetrum,  the  Greek  word  tor 
amber.  This  torm  of  electricity  is  now  applied  not  only 
to  the  power  of  attracting  lighter  bodies,  which  amber 
possesses,  but  to  many  other  powers  of  a  similar  nature. 
Amiser  is  certainly  not  of  the  use,  and  consequently  not 
of  the  value,  which  it  has  been,  but  it  is  still  given  in 
medicine,  and  is,  as  I  am  inf  )rmed,  the  basis  of  all  var- 
nishes. .  It  is  tiund  in  various  places,  but  Prussia  la 
aaid  to  produce  the  most  and  the  besk^T. 
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der  the  power  of  the  Penians,  the  speriareB 
Were  closed,  and  gates  placed  at  each  of  them, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  river.  Thus  on  the 
inner  side,  from  the  waters  having  no  issue,  this 
plain  became  a  sea,  and  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, deprived  of  their  accustomed  resource, 
were  reduced  to  the  extremest  distress  from  the 
want  of  water.  In  winter,  they  in  common 
with  other  nations,  had  the  benefit  of  the  rains, 
but  in  summer,  after  sowing  their  millet  and  se- 
yanum,  they  required  water,  but  in  vain.  Not 
beinif  assisted  in  their  distress,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes  hastened  to  Peraia,  and  presenting 
themselves  before  the  palace  of  the  king,  made 
loud  complaints.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
monarch  directed  the  gates  to  be  opened  to- 
wards those  parts  where  water  was  most  im- 
mediately wanted ;  ordering  them  again  to  be 
closed  alter  the  lands  had  been  sufficiently  re- 
freshed :  the  same  was  done  with  respect  to 
them  all,  beginning  where  moisture  was  want- 
ed this  most.  I  hAve,  however,  been  informed, 
that  this  is  only  granted  in  consideration  of  a 
large  donative  above  the  usual  tribute. 

G XVI II.  Intaphemes,  one  of  the  seven 
who  had  conspired  against  the  magus,  lost  his 
life  from  the  following  act  of  insolence.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  usurpers,  he  went  to  the 
palace,  with  the  view  of  having  a  conference 
with  the  king ;  for  the  conspirators  had  mutu- 
ally agreed,  that,  except  the  king  should  happen 
to  be  in  bed  with  his  wife,  they  might  any  of 
them  have  access  to  the  royal  presence,  with- 
out sending  a  previous  messenger.  Intaphemes, 
not  thinking  any  introduction  necessary,  was 
about  to  enter,  but  the  porter  and  the  intro- 
ducing officer  prevented  him,  pretending  that 
the  king  was  retired  with  one  of  his  wives. 
He,  not  believing  their  assertion,  drew  his 
•word,  and  cut  off  their  ears  and  noses ;  then 
taking  the  bridle  from  his  horse,  he  tied  them 
together,  and  so  dismissed  them. 

CXIX.  In  this  condition  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  king,  telling  him  why 
they  had  been  thus  treated.  Darius,  thinking 
that  this  might  have  been  done  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  conspirators,  sent  for  them 
separately,  and  desired  to  know  whether  they 
approved  of  what  had  happened.  As  soon  as 
he  was  convinced  that  Intaphernes  had  perpe- 
trated this  without  any  communication  with 
the  rest,  he  ordered  him,  his  son,  and  all  his 
family,  to  be  taken  into  custody ;  having  many 
masons  to  suspect  that  in  concert  with  his 


friends  he  might  exdte  a  sedition :  lie 
wards  commanded  them  ail  to  be  bound,  a-^ad 
prepared  for  execution.    The  wife  of  Intapher- 
nes then  presented  herself  before  tbe  nymti. 
palace,  exhibiting  every  demonstration  of 
As  she  regularly  continued  this  condu<:t, 
frequent  appearance  at  length  excited  the 
passion  of  Darius;  who  thus  addressed  her  by 
a  messenger :  « Woman,  king  Darius   oflenn 
you  the  liberty  of  any  individual  of  your  familj, 
whom  you  may  most  desire  to  preserve."     A^ 
ter  some  deliberation  with  herself,  she  made 
this  reply :  « If  the  king  will  grant  me  tbe  life 
of  any  one  of  my  family,  I  choose  my  brolher 
in  preference  to  the  rest."     Her  determinatioii 
greatly  astonished  the  king;  he  sent  to   her 
therefore  a  second  message  to    this  efiect; 
«<  The   king  desires  to  know  why  you  have 
thought  proper  to  paas  over  your  children  and 
your  husband,  and  to  preserve  your  brother; 
who  is  certainly  a  more  remote  connection  than 
your  children,  and  cannot  be  so  dear  to  yon  as 
your  husband  1"     She  answered  thus;    •<  O 
king !  if  it  please  the  deity,  I  may  have  another 
husband ;  and  •  if  I  be  deprived  of  these,  maj 
have  other  children;  but  as  my  paienta  are 
both  of  them  dead,  it  is  certain  that  I  can  have 
no  other  brother.*"    The  answer  appeared  to 

1  I  tan  hav  no  alherhrotiier.2— Thin  very  ^agalar, 
and  I  do  not  scniplo  to  add,  preposteroui  «entiineat,is 
imitated  very  minutely  bj  Sophocles,  in  the  AntSgone. 
That  the  reader  may  the  better  understand,  by  compar- 
ing the  different  application  of  these  words,  in  the  hteo- 
rian  and  the  poet,  I  shall  subjoin  a  part  of  iJie  argumeai 
of  the  Antigone. 

Eteocles  and  Polynices  were  the  sons  of  (Edipoa,  and 
successors  of  his  power :  they  had  agreed  to  reign  year 
by  year  alternately ;  but  Etiocles  breaking  the  contract, 
the  brothers  determined  to  decide  the  dispute  in  a  single 
combat;  they  fought  and  mutually  slew  each  other. 
The  first  act  of  their  uncle  Greon,  who  succeeded  lo  thsr 
throne,  was  to  forbid  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  Polynices, 
denouncing  immediate  death  upon  whoever  should  dare 
to  bury  him.  Antigone  transgressed  this  ordinance,  and 
was  detected  in  the  &ci  of  burying  her  brother ;  she 
was  commanded  to  be  buried  alive,  and  what  follows  ia 
part  of  what  is  suggested  by  her  situation  and  danger : 

or  tbw,  I  am  mruded,  BBd  Uw  (Dod 
jUooe dMll  pnute  me;  Ibr  a  biabud  d«^ 
Nor,  bnl  I  been  a  mother,  Ibrmy  ehildm 
Woold  I  have  dued  to  TMale  the  lawe>. 
Another  hmhand  and  another  chOd 
Might  eoolhe  aflictkn  i  bat,  mj  panobdead, 
A  brothel^  kw  eoidd  bwrsr  be  rt|)nfaM. 


The  reader  will  not  forget  to  observe,  that  the  piety 
of  Antigone  is  directed  to  a  lifeless  corpse,  but  that  of  the 
wife  of  Intaphemes  to  her  living  brother,  which  is 
sorely  less  repugnanttoroason,and  the  common  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  not  to  speak  of  the  superior  clafans 
of  doty. 
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3ttriii«  ^reiy  judicioQg;  indeed  he  wu  so  well 
^le«0e<l  with  it,  that  he  not  only  gave  the  wo- 
3ftaa  the  life  of  her  brother,  but  alao  pardoned 
ber  elilest  aon ;  the  reat  were  ail  of  them  put  to 
death*  Thusy  at  no  great  interval  of  time, 
periethed  one  of  the  seven  conspirators. 

CXX.  About  the  time  of  the  last  illness  of 
CambjseSf  the  following  accident  happened. 
The  governor  of  Sardis  was  a  Persian,  named 
OrcBtes,-who  had   been  promoted  by  Cyrus. 
This  man  conceived  the  atrocious  design  of  ac- 
eomplisbtng  the  death  of  Polycrates  of  Samoa, 
by  whom  be  had  never  in  word  or  deed  been 
injared,  and  whose  person  he  never  had  beheld. 
His  assigned  motive  was  commonly  reported  to 
be  this :  Orcetcs  one  day  sitting  at  the  gates  of 
the  palace?  with  another  Persian,  whose  name 
was  Mitrobates,  governor  of  Dascylium,  enter- 
ed into  a  conversation  with  him,  which  at  length 
terminated   in  dispute.      The  subject  about 
which   they  contended  was  military   virtue: 
«  Can  you,"  sa^^s  Mitrobates  to  Oroetes,  "  have 
any  pretensions  to  valour,  who   have  never 
added  Samoa  to  the  dominions  of  your  master, 
contiguous  as  it  is  to  your  province;  and  which 
indeed  may  so  easily  be  taken,  that  one  of  its 
own  citizens  made  himself  master  of  it,  with 
the  help  of  fifteen  men  in  arms,  and  still  retains 
the  supreme  authority  1"     This  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  Oroetes ;  but  with- 
out meditating  revenge  against  the  person  who 
had  affronted  him,  he  determined  to  effect  the 
death  of  Polycrates,  on  whose  account  he  had 
been  reproached. 

CXX  I.  There  are  some,  but  not  many,  who 
affirm  that  Or<Btes  sent  a  messenger  to  Samos, 
to  propose  some  question  to  Polycrates,  but  of 

There  is  an  incident  similar  to  this  inLucian :— See  the 
Tract  called  Toxaris,  or  Araiciila,  where  a  Scythian  is 
described  to  neelect  his  wife  and  children,  whilst  he  in- 
curs the  greatest  danger  to  preserve  his  friend  from  the 
flames.  "  Other  child  ren,"  says  he, "  I  may  easily  have, 
ind  they  are  at  beat  but  a  precarious  blessing,  but  such 
k  fHend  I  could  no  where  obtain."— 7. 

2  At  the  galea  of  the  palare.^—ln  the  Greek  it  is  at  the 
king's  pale.  The  grandees  waited  at  the  gate  of  the 
FerfiiaQkin;;8 :— This  custom,  established  by  Cyrus,  con- 
Jnuedas  Ijngasthe  monarchy,  and  at  this  day,  in  Tur- 
key, we  say  the  (Xtoman  port,  for  the  Ottoman  court.— 
Larrhtr. 

Ignorance  of  this  custom  has  caused  several  mistakes, 
particularly  in  the  history  of  Mordecai,  in  the  Iwok  of 
Esther,  wh » is  by  many  authors,  and  even  by  Prideaux, 
rtpreseaied  as  meanly  situated  when  placed  there.  Many 
traces  of  this  custom  may  be  fjund  in  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
•wdii.  PluUrch,  in  his  life  of  Thomisiocles,  uses  the 
ixpnmionofthoaealtheking^t^^atefTiiv  iw*  ivgnif  Bmn- 

laf  as  a  general  designation  fir  noLles  and  state  offi- 

.on-'-See  BriMon,  de  Regno  Psnarum,  lib.  i.—T. 


what  natnre  is  unknown :  and  that  he  found 
Polycrates  in  the  men's  apartment,  reclining 
on  a  couch,  with  Anacreon  of  Teos'  by  his 
side.  The  man  advanced  to  deliver  his  mes« 
sage ;  but  Polycrates,  either  by  accident,  or  to 
demonstrate  the  contempt^  in  which  he  held 
Onetes,  continued  all  the  time  he  was  speak- 
ing, with  his  face  towards  the  wall,  and  did  not 
vouchsafe  any  reply. 

GXXII.  These  are  the  two  assigned  motives 
for  the  destruction  of  Polycrates:  every  one 
will  prefer  that  which  seems  most  probable. 
Orcetes,  who  lived  at  Magnesia,  which  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meander,*  sent  Myrsus  the  Ly- 
dian,  son  of  Gyges,  with  a  message  to  Polycra- 
tes at  Samos.  With  the  character  of  Polycrates, 
Orcetes  wss  well  acquainted ;  for,  except  Minos* 
the  Cnossian,  or  whoever  before  him  accom- 
plished it,  he  was  the  first  Greek  who  formed 
the  design  of  making  himself  master  of  the  sea. 
But  as  far  as  historical  tradition  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  Polycrates  is  the  only  individual 
who  projected  the  subjection  of  Ionia  and  the 
islands.  Perfectly  aware  of  these  circumstan- 
ces, Oroetes  sent  this  message : 

3  Artarreon  of  Teoa.']— It  Is  by  no  means  astonishing 
to  find,  m  the  court  of  a  tyrant,  a  poet  who  is  eternally 
singing  in  praise  of  wine  and  love ;  his  verses  are  full  of 
the  encomiums  of  Polycrates.  How  different  was  the 
conduct  of  Pythagoras  t  That  philosopher,  perceiving 
that  tyranny  was  established  in  Samos,  went  to  Egyptf 
and  from  thence  to  Babylon,  for  the  sake  of  improve- 
ment :  returning  to  his  country,  he  fjund  that  tyranny 
still  subsisted ;  he  went  therefore  to  Italy,  and  there 
finished  his  days.— LareA«r. 

This  poet  was  not  only  beloved  by  Polycrates,  he  was 
the  fdvourile  also  of  flipparchus  the  Athenian  tyrant. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  inference  which  Larcher  seems 
inclined  to  draw,  from  contrasting  his  conduct  with  that 
of  Pythagoras,  he  ¥ra>  called  re^e;  by  Socrates  himself; 
and  the  terms  rq^o;  xa<  m^mSoc,  are  applied  to  him  by 
Athenieus.  By  the  way,  much  has  been  said  on  the 
compositions  of  Anacreon  by  H.  Stephens,  Scaliger,  M. 
Dacier,  and  others,  many  of  the  learned  are  in  doubt 
whether  the  works  ascribed  to  hira  by  the  moderns  are 
genuine.  Anacreontic  verse  is  so  called,  from  its  Iwing 
much  used  by  Anacreon ;  it  consists  of  three  Iambic  feet 
and  a  half,  of  which  there  is  no  instance  in  the  lyrics  of 
Horace.— Seethe  Prolegomena  to  Bamet*  Ancureont%  12. 

4  Demonstrate  the  conterr^. }-Th\B  behaviour  of  Poly- 
crates, which  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  expressive  of 
contempi,bring8  tomind  the  story  of  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden,  who  at  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Vixier, 
expressed  his  contempt  and  indignation  by  tearing  the 
minister's  robe  with  his  spur,  and  afierwards  leaving 
the  apartment  without  saying  a  word. 

6  Onihehankt  qf  Uu  Atoomier.}— This  Is  added  in 
order  to  distinguish  that  city  from  the  Magnesia  on  the 
Sipylus,  lyin«  between  Sardes  and  PhocEBa. 

6  EiBcept  JWinos.]— What  Herodotus  says  of  the  mari- 
time power  of  Minos,  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides  and 
Diodorus  Siculus.  His  testimony  concerning  Polycrates 
is  supported  alio  by  Thucydides  andStrabo.— i.anAer. 
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Orcetxb  to  Poltcsatxb. 

«( I  understand  thai  yoa  are  revolving  eome 
vast  project  in  yoar  mind,  but  have  not  money 
responsible  to  your  views.  Be  advised  by  me, 
and  you  will  at  the  same  time  promote  your 
own  advantage  and  preserve  me.  I  am  in- 
formed, and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  king 
Cambyses  has  determined  on  my  death.  Re- 
ceive,, therefore,  me  with  my  wealth,  part  of 
which  shall  be  at  your  disposal,  part  at  mine : 
with  the  assistance  of  this,  you  may  easily  ob- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  If  you  have 
any  suspicions,  send  to  me  soifie  one  who  is  in 
your  intimate  confidence,  and  he  shall  be  con- 
vinced by  demonstration.'' 

CXXIII.  With  these  overtures,  Polycrates 
was  so  exceedingly  delighted,  that  he  was  eager 
to  comply  with  them  immediately,  for  his  love 
of  money  was  excessive.  He  sent,  first  of  all, 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  affair,  Msan- 
drius  his  secretary,  called  so  after  his  father. 
This  Msandrius,  not  long  afterwards,  placed 
as  a  sacred  donative  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  the 
rich  furniture  of  the  apartment  of  Polycrates. 
OroBtes,  knowing  the  motive  for  which  this 
man  came,  contrived  and  executed  the  follow- 
ing artifice :  he  filled  eight  chests  nearly  to  the 
top  with  stones,  then  covering  over  the  surface 
with  gold,  they  were  tied  together  ;^  as  if  ready 
to  be  removed.  Meandrius  on  his  arrival 
saw  the  above  chests,  and  returned  to  make  his 
report  to  Polycrates. 

GXXIV.  Polycrates,  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  of  the  soothsayers,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  was  preparing  to  meet 
Oroetes,  when  his  daughter  in  a  dream  saw 
this  vision :  she  beheld  her  father  aloft  in  the 


1  ISed  togethtr.']—'BttoTe  the  use  of  locks,  it  was  the 
custom  in  more  ancient  times  to  secure  things  with 
knots :  of  these  some  were  so  difficult,  that  he  alone 
who  possessed  the  secret  was  able  to  unravel  them.  The 
&mou8  Oordian  knot  must  be  known  to  every  one ;  this 
usage  is  often  also  alluded  to  by  Homer : 

Then  baxUng  with  ftdl  Ibree,  «Rmad  be  iplN 

A  bbTrioQi  of  baadt  lo  fbld  oo  Md, 

Clond  with  Ciraaui  art 

Aecordinj;  to  Eustathius,  keys  were  a  more  modem 
InTention  for  which  the  LacedMnouians  are  to  be 
thanked. 

Upon  the  above  passafte  firom  Eustathius,  Larcher  re- 
marks, that  it  Is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  Lacedn- 
monians,  whose  property  was  in  common,  should  be  the 
Inventors  of  keys. 

The  version  of  Pope  which  I  have  given  in  the  (ore* 
going  lines  is  very  defective,  and  certainly  inadequate 
to  llie  expression  of 

AvTiK*  iiriifTVf  ir«^«,  ^tvc  V  twi  ii^ffv  mKM 
XleisiXov,  ir  trOTi  /iir  StSmt  f  fin  r«T»i«  Kifs^i,— -7* 


air,  washed  by  Jupiter,  and  anointed  hy 
sun.    Terrified  by  this  incident,  she  used  eveiy 
means  in  her  power  to  prevent  his  going  to 
meet  Orates ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  emlmA 
for  this  purpose,  on  board  a  fifty-oared  gmllej*, 
she  persisted  in  auguring  unfavourably  of  him 
expedition.    At  this  he  was  so  incensed,  as  to 
declare,  that  if  he  returned  safe  she  should  re* 
main  long  unmarried.    To  this  ahe  ezpreased 
herself  very  desirous  to  submit ;  being  willing 
to  continue  long  a  virgin,'  rather  than  be  d^ 
prived  of  her  father. 

GXXV.  Polycratea,  disregarding  all  that 
had  been  said  to  him,  set  sail  to  meet  Oroetes. 
He  was  accompanied  by  many  of  his  friends^ 
and  amDngst  the  rest  by  Democedes,^  the  son 
of  Calliphon ;  he  was  a  physician  of  Crotonn, 
and  the  most  skilful  practitioner  of  his  time. 
As  soon  as  Polycrates  arrived  at  Magnesin,  be 
was  put  to  a  miserable  death,  unworthj  of  his 
rank  and  superior  endowments.  Of  mil  the 
princes  v^o  ever  reigned  in  Greece,  those  of 
Syracuse  alone  excepted,  none  equalled  Poly- 
crates in  magnificence.  Orostes  having  baselj 
put  him  to  death,^  fixed  his  body  to  a  cross  ; 
his  attendants  he  sent  back  to  Bamos,  telling 
them,  "They  ought  to  be  thankful,  that  be 
had  not  made  them  slaves."  The  strangen, 
and  the  servants  of  those  who  had  accomi 


3  Long  a  virgin.}— To  die  a  virgin,  and  without  hav- 
ing  any  children,  was  amongst  the  ancients  esteemed  a 
very  serious  calamity.  Electra  in  Soj^ocles enumerates 
this  in  the  catalogue  of  her  misfurtunes : 

Electra  makes  a  similar  C4»mplaint  in  the  Orestes  *it 
Euripides ;  as  does  also  Polyzena  at  the  point  of  deaths 
in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.— 7*. 

3  Democedcs.]— Of  this  personage  a  fiuther  account  Is 
given  in  the  fourth  book.  He  is  mentioned  also  by  flian, 
in  his  Various  History,  book  viii.  cap.  17;  and  also  by 
Aihenaeus,  book  zii.  chap.  4,  which  last  author  informs 
us,  that  the  physicians  of  Crolona  were,  on  account  of 
Democedes,  esteemed  the  first  in  Greece.— See  also  chap. 
131,  of  this  book.- 7. 

4  Put  tUm  to  deaih.'j—The  Persians  generally  behead- 
ed or  flayed  those  whom  they  crucified;  see  an  account  of 
their  treatment  of  Histiseus,  book  vi.  chap.  30.  and  of 
Lennidas,  book  vii.  23a— 7*. 

The  beautiful  and  energetic  lines  which  Juvenal  ap- 
plied to  Sejanus,  are  remarkably  apposite  to  the  ciroun- 
siances  and  fate  of  Polycrates. 


QaiiaimiooifllMBtatl 
Et  BiniiH  potoelnt  opm, : 
Exeein  tunii  blndati,  and*  altkr  «Mt 
Cmm,  et  inpiiliB  |*»ei|s  iniauw  Jviam^—T, 

For  he  wbo  (lupU  Ibe  «arid%  «shMtf«d  ■tai^ 
Yet  sever  bui  enough,  but  wUV  Ibr  more, 
Railed  a  tDp-beevy  tower  of  nwMlTOUi  bdi^t, 
Wbicb  nauUerlqi  cnabM  bia  aadeneHb  (be  wb^ 
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PsoljcralMy  he  dateinfld  in  wnitade.  The 
circamstance  of  hit  being  Mupended  on  a  croM, 
luifiUed  Che  Tiaion  of  the  daughter  of  Polycra- 
tee :  ficw  he  waa.  waahed  by  Japiter,  that  ia  to 
aay  bj  the  rain,  and  he  was  anointed  by  the 
flun,  for  it  extracted  the  moisture  from  his 
body.  The  great  prosperity  of  Polycrates  ter- 
minated in  his  unfortunate  death,  which  indeed 
bad    been  foretold  him  by  Amaais  king  of 

Egypt- 

CXXVI.  But  it  was  not  long  before  OrcD- 
les  paid  ample  vengeance  to  the  manes  of 
Polycrates.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and 
the  osarpation  of  the  magi,  Orcetes,  who  had 
never  deserved  well  of  the  Persians,  whom  the 
Medcs  had  fraudulently  deprived  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  took  the  advantage  of  the  dis- 
order of  the  times,*  to  put  to  death  Mitrobates, 
the  governor  of  Daacylium,  and  his  son  Crana- 
pea.  Mitrobates  was  the  person  who  had  for- 
merly reproached  Oroetes;  and  both  he  and  his 
eon  were  highly  esteemed  in  Persia.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  numerous  and  atrocious  crimes, 
be  compassed  the  death  of  a  messenger,  sent  to 
bim  from  Dariua,  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
canee  the  purport  of  the  message  was  not 
agreeable  to  him.  He  ordered  the  man  to  be 
way-laid  in  his  return,  and  both  he  and  his 
hone  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  concealed. 

CXXVIL  As  soon  as  Darius  ascended  the 
throne,  he  determined  to  punish  OrcDtes  for 
his  various  enormities,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  murder  of  Mitrobates  and  his  son.  He 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  send  an  armed  foree 
openly  against  him,  as  the  state  was  still  un- 
settled, and  as  his  own  authority  had  been  so 
recently  obtained ;  he  was  informed,  moreover, 
that  Oroetes  possessed  considerable  strength: 
his  government  extending  over  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  Ionia,  and  he  was  regularly  attended  by  a 
guard  of  a  thousand  men.  Darius  was,  there- 
fiore, induced  to  adopt  this  mode  of  proceeding: 
be  assembled  the  noblest  of  the  Persians,  and 
thus  addressed  them :  «  Which  of  you,  O 
Persians !  will  nndertake  for  me  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  project  which  requires  sagacity 
alone,  without  military  aid,  or  any  kind  of  vio- 
lence ?  for  where  wisdom  is  required,  force  is 
of  little  avail ; — which  of  you  will  bring  me  the 
body  of  Onstes  alive  or  dead  1  He  has  never 
deserved  well  of  the  Persians ;  and,  in  addition 

6  Di»orderqfth$  HmM.J—ToT  i*  t«wt«  t^  Mf x>i*^lch 
provailfld  in  preceding  editions,  WesseliDg  propoeeB  to 
rsad  f  V  T»wT|  T«e«Xii  which  removes  all  perplexity.-- r. 
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to  his  nvmerons  crimes,  be  baa  killed  two  of 
our  countrymen,  Mitrobatea  and  his  son.  He 
has  alao,  with  intolerable  insolence,  put  a  mee- 
aenger  of  mine  to  death :  we  moat  prevent, 
therefore,  hia  perpetrating  any  greater  evils 
against  us,  by  putting  him  |o  death." 

CXXYIIL  When  Darius  had  thus  spoken, 
thirty  Persians  offered  to  accomplish  what  he 
wished.  As  they  were  disputing  on  Uie  sub- 
ject, the  king  ordered  the  decision  to  be  made 
by  lot,  which  fell  upon  Bagsus,  the  son  of 
Artontes.  To  attain  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed, he  cauaed  a  number  of  letten  to  be 
written  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  .prefixing 
to  them  the  aeal  of  Darius,  he  proceeded  with 
them  to  Sardis.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
preaence  of  Oroetes,  he  delivered  the  letters 
one  by  one  to  the  king's  secretary;  one  of 
whom  is  regularly  attendant  upon  the  govemon 
of  provinces.  The  motive  of  Bagcns  in  d^ 
livering  Uie  letten  separately  was  to  obserfa 
the  disposition  of  the  guards,  and  how  far  they 
might  be  inclined  to  revolt  from  Orcetes. 
When  he  saw  that  they  treated  the  letten  with 
great  respect,'  and  their  contents  with  still 
greater,  he  delivered  one  to  this  effect:  <*  Per- 
sians, king  Darius  forbids  you  serving  any 
longer  Oroetes  as  guards:"  in  a  moment  they 
threw  down  their  arms.  Bagsus,  observing 
their  prompt  obedience  in  this  instance,  a^ 
sumed  still  greater  confidence,  he  delivered  the 
last  of  his  letters,  of  which  these  were  the  eon- 
tents  :  <«  King  Darius  commands  the  Persians 
who  are  at  Sardis  to  put  Oretes  to  death:" 
without  hesitation  they  drew  their  swords  and 
killed  him.  In  this  manner  was  the  death  of 
Polycrates  of  Samoa  revenged  on  Oroetes  the 
Persian. 

CXXIX.  Upon  the  death  of  Oroetes,  his 
effects  were  all  of  them  removed  to  Susa.  Not 
long  after  which,  Darius,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
the  chace,  in  leaping  from  his  horse,  twisted 
his  foot  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  ancle 
bone  was  quite  dislocated.  Having  at  his  court 
some  Egyptians,  supposed  to  be  the  most  skil- 
ful of  the  medical  profession,  he  trusted  to 
their  assistance.  They,  however,  increased  the 
evil,  by  twisting  and  otherwise  violently  hand- 
ling the  part  afiected :  from  the  extreme  pain 

6  TVealed  the  letten  with  great  rapeet.y-Alihe  pre- 
■eni  period  the  distinction  obeerved  with  regard  to  let- 
ters in  the  east  is  this :  thoae  sent  to  common  persons 
are  rolled  up,  and  not  aealed ;  thoae  sent  to  noblemen 
and  princes  are  sealed  up,  and  inclosed  In  rich  bags  of 
silk  or  satin  curiously  erobroidered.—r. 
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whioh  he  endvnd,  the  king  puted  Mfen  dtys 
and  as  many  nights  without  sleep.  In  this 
fliCmtion,  on  the  eighth  day,  some  one  ventvied 
to  recoromead  Democedes  of  CroCona,  having 
before  heard  of  his  reputation  et  Sardis.  Da- 
rius immediately  sent  for  htm:  he  was  dis- 
eoTered  amongst  the  slaves  of  Orcetes,  where 
he  had  continued  in  neglect,  end  was  brought 
to  the  king  just  as  he  was  found,  in  chains  and 
in  rags. 

CXXX.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  Darius 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine 1  In  the  apprehension  that  if  he  discovered 
his  art,  be  should  never  have  the  power  of  re- 
tuniing  to  Greece,  Democedes  for  a  while  dis- 
sembled ;  which  Darius  perceiving,  he  ordered 
these  who  had  brought  him,  to  produce  the 
instruments  of  punishment  and  torture.  De- 
mocedes began  then  to  be  more  explicit,  and 
eonicesed  that,  although  he  possessed  no  great 
knowledge  of  the  art,  yet  by  his  communication 
with  a  physician  he  had  obtained  some  little 
proficiency.  The  management  of  the  case  was 
then  intrusted  to  him ;  he  accordingly  applied 
such  medicines  and  strong  fomentations  as 
were  cvstomary  in  Greece,  by  which  means 
Darius,  who  began  to  despair  of  ever  recover- 
ing the  entire  use  of  his  foot,  was  not  only  en- 
abled to  sleep,  but  in  a  short  time  perfectly 
restored  to  health.  In  acknowledgment  of 
his  core,  Darius  presented  him  with  two  pair  of 
fetters  of  gold :  upon  which  Democedes  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  king,  whether,  in  return  for  his 
restoring  him  to  health,  he  wished  to  double  his 
calamity  V  The  king,  delighted  with  the  reply, 
sent  the  man  to  the  apartments  of  bis  women : 
the  eunuchs  who  conducted  him  informed  them, 
that  this  was  the  man  who  had  restored  the  king 
to  life ;  accordingly,  every  one  of  them  taking 
out  a  vase  of  gold,'  gave  it  to  Democedes  with 

1  Double  his  eatamttt/.y—The  ancienuiwere  very  fond 
of  this  play  upon  words :— See  in  the  Septom  contra  The- 
bas  of  £8chylus,  a  play  on  the  word  Polynices. 

Ol  tnr*  Of  9«(  KAT*  twmtvfun* 
K«i  ireXuT|4iti(( 

Qxo»t'  Mo-ifSd  St»vtim—y.  835. 
The  particular  point  in  this  passage,  is  omitted  by  Mr. 
Potter,  probably  because  he  did  not  find  it  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  laniniaffe. 
Sde  also  Ovid's  description  of  the  flower. 

Ipn  wn  fanitui  Miw  hMcriMt  at  ai  al 
noi  babel  iaaeriplinn.— r.  » 

2  Tctkmg  out  a  vase  (jf  g-o/ti.]— This  Is  one  of  the  most 
perplexed  passages  in  Herodotus ;  and  the  conjectures 
of  the  critics  are  proportionably  numerous.  The  great 
difficulty  consists  in  ascertaining  what  is  desiimed  by 
vroTvs-Toura  aod  6n»n.    The  9t«>.ii  ^ppearsto  have  been 


the  case.  The  present  was  so  ver^  vataaife 
that  a  servant  who  followed  him  behindy  -wboae 
name  was  Bciton,  by  gathering  up  the  nOlaw 
whkh  foil  to  the  greund,  obtained  a  prodigitii 
sum  of  money. 

CXXXI.  The  following  was  what 
Democedes  to  forsake  Crotona  and  attach 
self  to  Polycrates.     At  Crotona  he 
continual  restraint  from  the  austere  temper  oi 
his  father ;  this  becoming  insupportable,  be  left 


him  and  went  to  .£gina.  In  the  first  y 
his  residence  at  this  place,  he  excelled  tbe 
skilful  of  the  medical  profession,  without 
ing  had  any  regular  education,  and  indeed 
out  the  eommqn  instruments  of  the  art.  ' 
reputation,  however,  was  so  great,  that  is 
second  year,  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina,  by 
era!  consent,  engaged  bis  services  at  tbe 
of  one  talent  In  the  third  year  the  Athen 
retained  him  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  loi 


and  in  the  fourth  year  Polycrates  engaged  to 


a  jar  or  vase,  probably  itself  of  gold.  Few  have  dovbied 
that  the  passage  is  corrupt :  the  tiest  conjectural : 
gives  this  sense,  *<that  each,  taking  gold  out  of  a 
in  a  vase  (9«»xn),  gave  it,  vase  and  all,  to  Democedes. 
Tx-oTvirrevo-M  is  thus  made  to  signify  plunging  the  vaae 
among  the  gold  to  fill  it,  as  a  pitcher  into  water ;  which 
sense  is  confirmed  by  good  authorities.  The  idea  aaofv 
immediately  excited  by  the  word  is,  that  ihey  struck  tha 
bottom  of  the  vase  to  shake  out  all  the  gold ;  but  accor- 
ding to  this  interpretation,  the  vase  itself  is  the  f «««  or 
case.— 7*. 

3  One  hundred  mi'iue.]— Yalcnaer  suspects  that  this 
place  has  been  altered  by  some  copy  iets.  At  hens,  in  the 
time  of  its  greatest  splendour,  allt^wed  their  ambassadors 
but  two  drachmn  a  day ;  and  a  hundred  drackme  nmios 
butone  mina.  If whenthe  Athenians  were  rich,  they  g&,y 
no  more  toanamba88adur,howi8it  likely  that,  whenthey 
were  exceedingly  poor,  they  should  ?ive  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  minsB  to  a  physician  1  Thus  fiir  Talciiaer. 
From  this  and  other  passages  in  the  ancient  wrhers,  H 
appears  that  in  remoter  times  it  was  usual  to  liire  phy 
sicians  for  the  assistance  of  a  whole  city,  by  the  year. 
The  fees  which  were  given  pliysicians  for  a  single  incl> 
dental  visit,  were  very  incon8iderable,as  af^ieara  fromtlia 
famous  verses  of  Crates,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Ilifvif  T*\«vTer,  ^tK99-ipm  rf*mS»X»9. 

"  To  a  cook  30^;  to  a  y^ysician  two  groats ;  to  a  flat- 
terer 90O/.;  to  a  counsellor  nothing;  to  a  whore  1801; 
to  a  philosopher  a  groat."  The  above  is  supposed  to 
describe  part  of  the  accounts  of  a  man  of  fortune.  Se« 
Arbnthnot  on  Coins,  p.  198.— The  yearly  pension  fmUi 
Democedes  the  physician,  by  the  Athenians,  was  one 
hundred  mine,  or  302/.  IBs.  Ad.  The  Eginet«  paid  him 
yearly  the  pension  of  a  talent,  or  193/.  15«.  He  had  a 
pension  from  Polycrates  of  Samnsof  iwotalenis,387/.IQt. 

Tbe  daily  allowaoce  of  two  drachmae  to  an  amliassBdor 
is  \bd.  or  ^.  lU.  hkd.  per  annum.  k\\  that  can  be  said 
of  Um  difference  is  the  hi?h  opinion  enteruioed  of  a 
skilful  physician  both  at  Athens  and  in  Persia.'-T. 
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give  him  two  talents.  His  legidenoe  was  then 
fixed  at  8amos ;  and  to  this  nmn  the  physicisiis 
of  Crotona  are  eonsiderably  indebted  for  the 
Tepotatton  which  they  enjoy ;  for  at  this  period, 
in  poiat  of  medical  celebrity,  the  physicians  of 
Crotona.  held  the  first,  and  those  of  Cyreae  the 
next  place.  At  this  time  also  the  Argives  had 
the  credit  of  being  the  meet  skitfol  mnsicianK* 
of  Graeoe. 

CXL^XIL  Democedes  having  in  this  man- 
ner leatored  the  king  to  health,  bad  a  snmptoons 
honae  provided  him  at  Suss,  was  entertained  at 
the  king's  own  table,  and,  except  the  restriction 
of  not  being  able  to  return  to  Greece,  enjoyed 
all  that  he  conld  wish.    The  Egyptian  physi- 
cJana,  who  had  before  the  care  of  the  king's 
health,  were  on  account  of  their  inferiority  to 
I>eaiooedes,  a  Greek,  condemned  to  the  cross, 
hsit  he  obtained  their  pardon.   He  also  procored 
the  liberty  of  an  Elean  soothsayer,  who  having 
followed  Polycrates,  was  detained  and  neglected 
anMOgat  his  other  slavss.    It  may  be  added, 
that  Democedes  remained  in  the  highest  estioM- 
tion  with  the  king. 

CXXXIII.  It  happened  not  long  afteiw 
wards,  that  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and 
wrifo  of  Darius,  had  an  nicer  on  her  breast, 
which  finally  breaking,  spread  itself  considera- 
bly. As  long  as  it  was  small,  she  was  induced 
by  delicacy  to  conceal  it;  but  when  it  grew 
more  troublesome,  she  sent  for  Democede%  and 
aihowed  it  to  him.  He  told  her  he  was  able  tb 
enre  it ;  but  exacted  of  her  an  oath,  that  in  re- 
turn, she  should  serve  him  in  whatever  he  mig^t 
require,  which  he  assured  her,  should  be  nothing 
to  diegrace  her. 

CXXXIV.  Atossa  was  cured  by  his  skill, 
and,  observant  of  her  own  promise  and  his  in- 
stmetbns,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  thus 
addressing  Darius,  while  she  was  in  bed  with 
him :  « It  is  wonderful,  my  lord,  that  having 
such  a  numerous  army  at  command,  you  have 
neither  increased  the  power  of  Persia,  nor  at 
all  extended  your  dominions.  It  becomes  a 
man  like  you,  in  the  vigour  of  your  age,  and 
master  of  so  many  and  such  powerful  rasonroe% 
to  perform  some  act  which  may  satisfy  the  Per^ 
sians  of  the  spirit  and  virtue  of  their  prince. 
There  are  two  reasons  which  give  importance 

4  JfiMJcMuw.]— Music  was  an  imponantpanof  Or«- 
ckui  educati  <n.  Boys  till  the j  were  tea  yean  oM  were 
lan^  to  read  bj  the  gramroatlsies;  thej  wen  then  taught 
male  three  years  by  the  cltharlstes ;  alter  the  thirtaaith 
yearihey  learned  the  gymnastic  exerclMSi  under  the 
Off  of  the 


to  what  I  recommend  :•— The  one,  that  your 
subjects  may  venerate  the  manly  accompUsh- 
ments  of  their  master :  the  other,  that  you  may 
prevent  the  indolence  of  peace  exciting  them  to 
tumult  and  sedition.  Do  not  therefore  con> 
sume  your  youth  in  inactivity,  for  the  powere 
of  the  mind*  increase  and  improve  with  those 
of  the  body ;  and,  in  like  manner,  as  old  age 
conies  on  they  become  weaker  and  weaker,  till 
they  are  finally  blnnled  to  everything."  "What 
yon  say,'** 'answered  Darius,  «•  coincides  with 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind.  I  had  intended 
to  make  war  against  Scythia,  and  to  construct 
a  bridge  to  unite  our  continent  with  the  other, 
which  things  shall  soon  be  executed.''  «  Will 
it  not.  Sir,"  returned  Atossa,  «  be  better  to  d^ 
fer  your  intentions  against  the  Beythians,  who 
will  at  any  time  afford  you  an  easy  conquest  t 
Rather  make  an  expedition  against  Greece :  I 
wish  much  to  have  for  ray  attendants  some  wo- 
men of  Sparta,  Argoe,  Athens,  and  Corinth,''' 
of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much.  You  have, 
moreover,  in  the  man  who  healed  the  wound  of 
your  foot,  the  properest  person  in  the  world  to 
describe  and  explain  to  yon  every  thing  which 
relates  to  Cheece."  «*  If  it  be  your  wish,"  r^ 
plied  Darius,  «•  ihat  I  should  first  make  a  mill* 
tary  excursion  against  Greece,  it  will  be  proper 
to  send  thither  previously  some  Persians  as 
spies,  in  company  with  the  man  to  whom  you 

5  Powen  qfthe  fmnd.]— This  opinion  is  thus  expres»i 
ed  by  Lvcretioi,  which  I  give  the  reader  from  the  ver> 
sion  of  Creech. 

BcadM  lb  pbJa  (tel  mdi  an  bon 
Aad  all  bj  ags  decay  aa  bodlM  &o  i 
Tb  prow  thii  (nA»  ta  iaAoli,  I 
Inlnii  and  iaail«r,  aa  Ihdr  bodica  wa ; 
bBMBtbemiad  laatoMf;  when  aga  pRvail^ 
Jad  Ihoniicfc:  vifov  of  mdb  a^^v  Mh, 
Tte  miaA  powen  do  dccnaaa  aad  waato  apaea^ 
■And  gnve  and  reverend  Mljr  lakaa  (be  place. 

6  WUU  pou  tajf.'}—!  have  not  translated  a  yvtmt 
which  is  in  tha  original,  because  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  correspondent  word  in  our  language.  O  woman  1 
would  be  vulgar ;  and  according  to  ournorma loquendif 
O  wife  I  would  not  be  adequate.  In  the  Ajaz  of  Shvpho- 
cles,  V.  280,  yvvnt  is  used  to  express  contempt ;  but  in  the 
passage  before  us  it  certainly  denotes  tenderness.  The 
address  of  our  Saviour  to  his  mother  proves  this  most 
saUi6GtDrtty:-49ao  also  Homer. 

As  •  yvwut  Is  used  here,  the  word  mulier  frequently 
occurs  in  Latin,  which  I)acier  translates  "  Madame," 
and  which  lorttai  thinks  corresponds  with  our  word 
Madam, 

7  OdtuWA.]— The  women  of  Corinth  were  celebrated 
for  thoir  beauty.  See  Anacreon,  Ode  xzxil.  Consult 
also  Athenwis,  \.  xiU.  o.  4.  where  it  is  a  liule  slnEular  to 
remark,  that  In  an  epigram  assigned  to  Siroonides,  wo 
are  told  that  the  interposition  of  the  Corinthian  women 
with  Venos,  their  totelary  goddess,  delivered  Greece 
from  the  arms  of  Zsrzss. 
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tUode.  At  toon  u  they  Tetnm,  and  hftve  in- 
formed DM  of  the  resalt  of  their  obflenration% 
I  will  proceed  against  Greece.*' 

CXXXV.  Darius  having  deliTered  his  sen- 
timents, no  time  was  lost  in  fulfiUing  them. 
As  soon  as  the  morning  appeared,  he  sent  for 
fifteen  Persians  of  approved  reputation,  and 
eommanded  them,  in  company  with  Democedes, 
to  examine  every  part  of  the  sea  coast  of  Greece, 
enjoining  them  to  he  very  watchful  of  Democe- 
des, and  hy  all  means  to  bring  him  back  with 
them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  next  sent 
for  Democedes  himself,  and  after  desiring  him 
to  examine  and  explain  to  the  Persians  every 
thing  which  related  to  Greece,  he  entreated  him 
to  return  in  their  company.  All  the  valuables 
which  he  possessed,  he  recommended  him  to 
take,  as  presents  to  his  father  and  his  brethren, 
assuring  him  that  he  should  be  provided  with  a 
greater  number  on  his  return.  He  moreover 
informed  him,  that  he  had  directed  a  vessel  to 
accompany  him  which  was  to  be  furnished  with 
various  Uiings  of  value.  In  these  professions 
Darius,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere; but  Democedes,  apprehending  that  the 
king  meant  to  make  trial  of  his  fidelity,  accept- 
ed thWe  proposals  without  much  acknowledg- 
ment. He  desired,  however  to  leave  his  own 
effiscts,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  his  use  at 
his  return ;  but  he  accepted  the  vessel-which 
was  to  carry  the  presents  for  his  family.  Darius, 
after  giving  these  injunctions  to  Democedes, 
dismissed  the  party  to  prosecute  their  voyage. 

CXXXVI.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Si- 
don,  in  Phcsnicia,  they  manned  two  triremes, 
and  loaded  a  large  transport  with  difierent  arti- 
cles of  wealth ;  after  this,  they  proceeded  to 
Greece,  examining  the  sea-coasts  with  the  most 
careful  attention.  When  they  had  informed 
themselves  of  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
most  importamt  pieces  in  Greece,  they  passed 
over  to  Tarentom*  in  Italy.  Here  Aristophi- 
lides,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  a  native  Of 
Crotona,  took  awsy  the  helms  of  the  Median 
vessels,  and  detained  the  Persians  as  spies. 
Whilst  his  companions  were  in  this  predica- 
ment, Democedes  himself  went  to  Crotona.  Up- 
on his  arrival  at  his  native  place,  Aristophilides 
gave  the  Persians  their  liberty,  and  restored 
what  he  had  taken  from  them. 

1  TYrren/um.]— These  places,  with  the  slightest  varU- 
tlon  poeslble,  retain  their  ancient  names.  We  now  say 
the  guir  of  Taronto,  and  Crotona  is  now  called  Cot- 
tions^r. 


CXXXVII.  The  Persians,  as  soon  aa  Cla^T 
recovered  their  liberty,  sailed  to   Crotona, 
pursuit  of  Democedes,  and  meeting  with  tmii 
in  the  forum,  seized  his  person,    bome  of 
inhabitants,  through  fear  of  the  Persian  powr< 
were  willing  to  deliver  him  up ;  others,  on 
contrary,  beat  the  Persians  with  clubs; 
exclaimed,  «  Men  of  Crotona,  considef  what3r< 
do,  in  taking  away  from  us  a  fugitive  from  oi 
king.    Do  you  imagine  that  you  will  derive 
advantage  from  this  insult  to  Darius ;  will  noC 
rather  your  city  be  the  first  object  of  oor  h< 
tilities,  the  first  that  we  shall  plunder  and 
duoe  to  servitude?"    These  menaces  had  hut 
little  eflect  upon  the  people  of  Crotona,  for 
they  not  only  assisted  Democedes  to  escspe,  but 
also  deprived  th^  Persians  of  the  vessel  whidi 
accompanied  them.    They  were,  therefore,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  returning  to  Asia,  without 
exploring  any  more  of  Greece,  being  thus  de- 
prived of  their  conductor.     On  their  departnrey 
Democedes  commissioned  them  to  inform  Da- 
rius that  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mzlo, 
the  name  of  Milo  the  wrestler  being  well  known 
to  the  Persian  monarch.    To  me  it  seems  that 
he  hastened  his  marriage  and  expended  a  vast 
sum  of  money  on  the  occasion,  to  convince' 
Darius,  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  country  no 
mean  reputation. 

CXXXVIII.  The  Persians,  leaving  Cro- 
tona, were  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  Japy* 
gia,'  where  they  were  made  slaves.  GiUus,  an 
exile  of  Tarentum,  ransomed  them,  and  sent  ' 
them  home  to  Darius.  For  this  service,  the 
king  declared  himself  willing  to  perform  what- 
ever Gillus  should  require,  who  accordingly 
explaining  the  circumstances  of  his  misfortune, 
requested  to  be  reitored  to  his  country.  But 
Darius  thinking  that  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  restoration  of  this  man,  a  large 
fleet  should  be  fitted  out,  all  Greece  would  take 
alarm ;  he  said  that  the  Cnidians  would  of  them- 
selves be  able  to  accomplish  it:  imagining  that 
as  this  people  were  in  alliance  with  the  Taren- 
tines,  it  might  be  effected  without  difficulty. 
Darius  acceded  to  his  wishes,  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Cnidos,'  requiring  them  to  restore 

2  Japsfgici.y-'ThlB  place  is  now  called  Cajw  de  Leuca* 

-r. 

3  Cm'doe.]— At  this  remote  period,  when  navigatkm 
was  certainlj  in  its  infancy,  ft  leeniB  not  a  little  singular 
that  there  should  be  any  commiinication  or  alliance  be- 
tween the  people  of  Tarentum  and  of  Cntdos.  The  dis- 
tance is  not  inconsiderable,  and  the  passege  ceruinlj  In- 
tricate. Ctesfas,  the  hietorian,  was  a  native  of  Cnkios ; 
here  also  was  the  bsaaUfid  suuos  of  Vsnas,  by  PraxW 
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OOliiB  to  Tweatam.    Hie  Cnidiois  were  da- 

stTOQfl  to  satiaiy  Darius ;  but  their  ■oUdtatione 

liad  no  effect  on  the  Tarentinee,  and  they  were 

not  in  a  eitnation  to  employ  force. — Of  these 

particalarsy  the  above  is  a  faithful  relation,  and 

thieae  were  the  first  Fenians,  who,  with  the 

iriew  of  examining  the  state  of  Greece,  passed 

over  thither  from  Asia. 

C XXXIX.    Not  long  afterwards,  Darius 
heeieged  and  took  Samoa.     This  was  the  first 
citj,  either  of  Oreeks  or  barbarians,  which  felt 
the  force  of  his  anns,  and  for  these  reasons : 
Camby ses,  in  his  expedition  against  £gypt,  was 
acoooipanied  by  a  great  number  of  Greeks. 
Some,  as  it  is  probable,  attended  him  from  com- 
mercial views,  others  as  soldiers,  and  many  from 
no  other  motive  than  curiosity.    Among  these 
last  was  Syloson,  an  exile  of  Samoa,  son  of  ^a- 
eee,  and  brother  of  Polycrates.  It  happened  one 
day  Tery  fortunately  for  this  Syloson,  that  he 
was  walking  in  the  great  square  of  Memphis 
with  a  red  cloak  folded  about  him.    Darius, 
who  was  then  in  the  king's  guards,  and  of  no 
particular  consideration,  saw  him,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  his  cloak,  that  he  went  up  to  him 
with  the  view  of  purchasing  it    Syloson,  ob- 
serving that  Darius  was  very  solicitous  to  have 
the  cloak,  happily,  as  it  proved  for  him,  ex- 
pressed himself  thus ; — « I  would  not  part  with 
this  cloak    for  any  pecuniary  consideration 
whatever :  but  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  make  you 
a  present  of  it."    Darius  praised  his  generosity, 
and  accepted  the  cloak. 

CXL.  Syloson  for  a  while  thought  he  had 
foolishly  lost  his  cloak,  but  afterwards  when 
Cambyies  died,  and  the  seven  conspirators  had 
destroyed  the  Magus,  he  learned  that  Darius 
one  of  the  seven,  had  obtained  the  kingdom, 
and  was  the  very  man  to  whom  formerly  at  his 
request,  in  Egypt,  he  had  given  his  cloak.  He 
went,  therefore,  to  Susa,  and  presenting  himself 
before  the  royal  palace,  said  that  he  had  once 
done  a  service  to  the  king.  Of  this  circum- 
stance the  porter  informed  the  king ;  who  was 
much  astonished,  and  exclaimed,  «  To  what 
Greek  can  I  possibly  be  obliged  for  any  servi- 
ces 1  I  have  not  long  been  in  possession  of  my 
authority,  and  since  this  time  no  Greek  has  been 
admitted  to  my  presence,  nor  can  I  at  all  re- 
member being  indebted  to  one  of  that  nation. 

teles ;  here  also  was  Yenus  woTriii]^)ed.    O  Venus, 
rvgina  Cnidi  Paphiqne,  kc 

h  if  DOW  a  very  miserable  place,  and  called  Cape  Chio 
or  Cnio.— 7*. 


Introdnoe  him,  liowever,  that  I  may  know  what 
he  has  to  say."  Syloson  was  accordingly  admit* 
ted  to  the  royal  presence;  and  being  interroga- 
ted by  interpreters  who  he  was,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumstance he  had  rendered  service  to  the  king, 
he  told  the  story  of  the  cloak,  and  said  that  he 
was  the  person  who  had  given  it.  In  reply, 
Darius  exclaimed,  «Are  you  then  that  generous 
man,  who,  at  a  time  when  I  was  possessed  of 
no  authority,  made  me  a  present,  which,  thou^ 
sDiall,  was  as  valuable  to  me  then,  as  any  thing 
of  importance  would  be  to  me  now  1  I  will  give 
you  in  return,  that  you  may  never  repent  of 
your  kindness  to  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes^ 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver."  «  Sir,"  replied 
Syloson,  «  I  would  have  neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver ;  give  me  Samoa  my  country,  and  deliver  it 
from  servitude.  Since  the  death  of  Polycratea 
my  brother,  whom  Ormtes  slew,  it  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  slaves.  Give  me  this. 
Sir,  without  any  efiusion  of  blood,  or  radodng 
my  Gountiymen  to  servitude." 

CXLI.  On  hearing  this,  Darius  sent  an 
army,  commanded  by  Otanes,  one  of  the  seven, 
vrith  orders  to  accomplish  all  that  Syloson  had 
desired.  Otanes  proceeded  to  the  sea,  and 
embarked  with  his  troops. 

CXLII.  The  supreme  authority  at  Samoa 
was  then  possessed  by  Meandrius,  son  of  Msan- 
drius,  to  whom  it  had  been  confided  by  Poly- 
crates himself.  He  was  desirous  of  proving  him- 
self a  very  honest  man,  but  the  times  would  not 
allow  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  Polycrates,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  erect  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Liberator/  tracing 
round  it  the  sacred  ground,  which  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Having 
done  this,  he  assembled  the  citixens  of  Samos^ 
and  thus  addressed  them :  «  You  are  well  ae- 
quainted  that  Polycrates  confided  to  me  his 
sceptre  and  his  power,  which  if  I  think  proper, 
I  may  retain  ;  but  I  shall  certainly  avoid  doing 
that  myself  which  I  deemed  reprehensible  in 
another.  The  ambition  of  Polycrates  to  rule 
over  other  men  who  were  his  equals,  always 
seemed  to  me  unjust ;  nor  can  I  approve  of  a 
like  conduct  in  any  man.  Polycrates  has  yielded 
to  his  destiny ;  and  for  my  part  I  lay  down  the 
supreme  authority,  and  restore  you  all  to  an 
equality  of  power.    I  only  claim,  which  I  think 

4  JupiUr  lAbenUor.y-DM  Oreeks,  after  being  de- 
livered  from  the  Pereian  Invasloii,  worriiipped  Jupiter 
under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Servator  (  -'««.)  On  dM 
coins  of  Dioclesian,  he  is  called  Jupiter  GonserTBtor. 
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I  reasonably  may,  six  talents  to  be  given  me 
from  the  wealth  of  Polycrates,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pointment in  perpetuity,  to  me  and  my  poster- 
ity, of  the  priesthood  of  Jupiter  Liberator,  whose 
temple  I  have  traced  out ;  and  then  I  restore 
you  to  liberty."  When  Meandrius  had  thus 
■poken,  a  Samian  exclaimed  from  the  midst 
•f  the  aisemblyi  **  Tou  are  not  worthy  to  rule 
orer  us,  your  principles  are  bad,  and  your  con- 
duct reproachable.  Rather  let  us  make  you 
give  an  account  of  the  wealth  which  has  passed 
through  yohr  hands."  The  name  of  this  person 
was  Telesarehus,  a  man  much  respected  by  his 
fellow-icitizens. 

CXLIII.  Maandrius  revolved  this  circnm- 
stance  in  bis  mind  ;  and  being  convinced  that 
if  he  resigned  his  power,  some  other  would  as- 
sume it,  he  determined  to  continue  as  he  was. 
Returning  to  the  citadel,  he  sent  for  the  citi- 
xens,  as  if  to  give  them  an  account  of  the  mo- 
neys which  had  been  alluded  to,  instead  of 
which  he  seized  and  confined  them.  Whilst 
they  remained  in  imprisonment,  Meandrius 
was  taken  ill;  his  brother  Lycaretus  not  think- 
ing he  would  recover,  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  succeed  in  his  views  upon  Samoa,  put  the 
citizens  who  were  confined  to  death ;  indeed  it 
did  not  appear  that  they  were  desirous  of  life 
under  the  government  of  a  tyrant' 

GXLIV.  When,  therefore,  the  Persians  ar- 
rived at  Samoa,  with  the  view  of  restoring  Sy- 
loson,  they  had  no  reaistance  to  encounter. 
The  Msandrian  fiiction  expressed  themselves 
on  certain  conditions  ready  to  submit ;  and  Me- 
andrius himself  consented  to  leave  the  island. 
Their  propositions  were  accepted  by  Otanes  ; 
and  whilst  they  were  employed  in  ratifying 
them,  the  principal  men  of  Uie  Persians  had 
•eats  brought,  on  which  they  placed  themselves 
In  front  of  the  citadel. 

CXLV.  Maandrius  had  a  brother,  whose 
name  was  Charileus,  who  waa  of  an  untoward 
disposition,  and  for  some  offence  was  kept  chain- 
ed in  a  dungeon.  As  soon  as  he  heard  what  was 
doing,  and  beheld  from  his  place  of  confinement 
the  Persians  sitting  at  their  ease,  he  clamorous- 
ly requested  to  speak  with  Meandrius.  Mean- 
drius, hearing  this,  ordered  him  to  be  unbound, 
and  brought  before  hlro.  As  soon  as  he  came 
into  his  presence,  he  began  to  reproach  and 
abuse  him,  earnestly  importuning  him  to  attack 


I  TTkc^trntfrftmcn/QTafynuif.}— See  Wesseling'f  note 
andFauw'S  ooDjeetofe  upon  this  passigs.  -T*. 


the  Persians.  «  Me/'  he  exclaimed,  **  who 
your  brother,  and  who  have  done  nothing  ^nror- 
thy  of  chains,  you  have  most  basely  kept  boxiz»d 
in  a  dungeon ;  but  on  the  Persians,  who  woald 
a0brd  you  an  easy  victory,  and  who  mean  to 
drive  you  into  exile,  you  dare  not  take  rereoge. 
If  your  fears  prevent  you,  give  me  yoor  ma:X' 
iliary  troops,  who  am  equally  disposed  to  pixi»- 
ish  them  for  coming  here,  and  to  expel  yo^ 
yourself  from  our  island." 

GXLVI.  To  this  discourse  Meandrius  g«w<e 
a  favourable  ear,  not,  I  believe,  that  he  w^ 
absurd  enough  to  imagine  himself  equal  to 
contest  with  the  forces  of  the  king,  bat  firo] 
a  spirit  of  envy  against  Syloson,  and  to  prevent 
his  receiving  the  government  of  Samos  without 
trouble  or  exertion.     He  wished,  by  irritatiii^ 
the  Persians,  to  debilitate  the  power  of  Samos, 
and  then  to  deliver  it  into  their  hands ;  for  he 
well  knew  that   the    Persians   wpuld   resent 
whatever  insults  they  might  receive,  upon  the 
Samians,  and  as  to  himself,  he  was  certain  that 
whenever  he  pleased  he  could  depart  unmo- 
lested, for  he  had  provided  a  secret  path,  which 
led  immediately  from  the  citadel  to  the  sea,  by 
which  he, afterwards  escaped.    In  the  mean- 
while Charileus,  having  armed  the  auxiliariea, 
opened  the  gates  and  sallied  forth  to  attack  the 
Persians,  who,  so  far  from  expecting  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  believed  that  a  truce  had  been 
agreed  upon»  and  was  then  in  force.     Upon 
these  Persians,  who  were  sitting  at  their  eaae, 
and  who   were   persons  of    distinction,  the 
Samians  sallied,  and  put  them  to  death ;  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  however,  soon  came  to  their 
assistance,  by  whom  the  party  of  Charileus  was 
repulsed,  and  obliged  again  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  citadel. 

CXLVII.  Otanes,  the  commander-in-chief, 
had  hitherto  observed  the  orders  of  Darius,  not 
to  put  any  Samian  to  death,  or  to  take  any 
prisoners,  but  to  deliver  the  bland  to  Syloeon, 
secure  and  without  injury ;  but  seeing  so  great 
a  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  his  indignation 
prevailed,  and  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  put 
every  Samian  they  could  meet  with  to  death, 
without  any  distinction  of  age.  Part  of  bis  for> 
ces  immediately  blockaded  the  citadel,  whilst 
another  were  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  not  suffering  the  sacred  places  to  afford 
any  protection. 

CXLVIII.  Maandrius,  leaving  Samoa,  sail- 
ed to  Laoedemon.  On  his  arrival  there  with 
his  wealth,  he  set  In  oider  his  goblets  of  goU 
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and  flilTer,  tod  £reetod  hii  semnts  to  clean 
them.     EUving  enterad  into  coDTenalion  with 
Cleomenec,'  son  of  Anazandrides,  the  king  <^ 
Spart«,  he  innted  him  to  hia  houae.    Gleome- 
lies  saw  hia  plate,  and  waa  atnick  with  aaton- 
iafament.     Meandiiua  deaited  him  to  accept  of 
what  he  pleased,'  bat  Gleomenea  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  probity,  and  although  M«andrias 
persisted  in  importiining  him  to  take  some- 
thing, he  wonkl  by  no  means  consent ;  but 
hearing  that  some  of  his  fellow-citisena  had  re- 
eeived  pTssents  from  Maandrias,  he  went  to 
the  ephori,  and  ga^e  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  Sparta  to 
expel  this  Saraian  from  the  Peloponnese,  lest 
cither  he  himself,  or  any  other  Spartan,  shoold 
be  corrnpted  by  him.    The  advice  of  Cleome- 
Bes  was  generally  approved,  and  Maandrius 
Deceived  a  public  order  to  depart 

CXLIX.  When  the  Pereians  had  token  the 
Samians  as  in  a  net,^  they  delivered  the  island 
to  Syloson  almost  without  an  inhabitant.* 
After  a  certain  interval,  however,  Otanes,  the 
Persian  general,  re-peopled  it,  on  account  of 
aome  vision  which  he  had,  as  well  as  from  a 
disorder  which  seized  his  privities. 

CL.  Whilst  the  expedition  against  Samoa 

2  CZtfORMncs.]— Of  this  Cleomenes  a  memorable  saying 
la  presenred  in  ihe  Apophthe^s  of  Plutarch.  It  relates 
to  HniBer  and  Hesiod ;  the  f.>rmer  he  called  the  poet  of 
the  Lacedsmonians,  the  latter  the  poet  of  the  Helots,  or 
the  slaTes ;  because  Homer  gave  directions  for  military 
conduct,  Hesiod,  about  the  culUvalion  of  the  earth.— 7*. 

3  To  aretpt  tfwbat  Ae  jifeosed.]— This  self-denial  wHI 
appear  less  extraordinary  to  an  English  reader,  when  he 
Is  in(I>nned,  that  according  to  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gas,  it  was  a  capital  oflTence  for  a  Spartan  to  have  any 
gold  or  silver  in  bis  possession.  This  we  learn  from 
Xenopbon ;  and  it  is  also  ascertained  by  the  following 
passage  from  Athenarat,  see  the  sixth  book  of  the  Deip- 
Bosoph :  **  The  divine  Plato  and  Lycurgus  of  Sparta 
would  not  sufler  in  their  republics  either  gold  or  silver, 
thinking  that  of  all  the  meuls  iron  and  brass  were  suffi. 
^nl."  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Lysander,  tells  us  of  a 
Ban  named  Therax,  who,  though  the  friend  and  col- 
league of  Lysander,  was  put  to  death  by  the  ephori,  be- 
caiMe  some  silver  was  (>und  in  his  house.    The  self- 

'  denial,  tiierefore,  or  rather  fortearance  of  the  ancient 
Eomans,  am^mgst  whom  no  such  interdiction  existed, 
seems  better  entitled  to  ourpraise.  This  sumptuary  law, 
with  respect  to  gold  and  silver,  took  its  rise  frofti  an  ora- 
cle, which  affirmed  that  the  destruction  of  Sparta  would 
he  owing  to  its  avarice :— it  was  this, 

<  A  pt\9Xf%tt»rt»  Sa-sf rMv  •Xii.— 7*. 

A  Agin  a »K<-]--The  Greek  Is  «'«^iryiv«'svric,  which 
wu  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  and  this  was  also  done 
with  respect  to  the  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tene- 
dos,  see  book  vi.  chap.  31,  where  their  manner  of  doing 
it  is  deflcrtbed.— 7T 

6  Without  an  tnAoftf/onf .]— Strabo  Impotes  this  want 
ef  inhabitants  to  the  crnelfy  of  Syloson,  and  not  to  the 
severity  of  thePersiaas.-'ZiarcAtfr. 


waa  on  foot,  the  Babylonians,  being  very  well 
prepared,  revolted.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Magna,  and  whilst  the  seven  were  engaged  in 
their  conspiracy  against  him,  they  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  confuaion  of  the  times  to 
provide  againat  a  aiege,  and  their  exertions  had 
never  been  diaeovered.  When  they  bad  once 
readved  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  they 
took  this  measora :— eieepttng  their  mothers, 
every  man  choee  from  hia  ftimily  the  female 
whom  he  liked  best,  the  remainder  were  all  of 
them  assembled  together,  and  atrangled.*  Their 
reserve  of  one  woman  was  to  bake  their  bread  ;* 
the  rest  were  destroyed  to  prevent  a  famine. 

CLI.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  event, 
Darios  assembled  hia  forces,  and  marched 
against  them :  on  hia  arrival  before  the  city,  he 
besieged  it  in  form.  This,  however,  made  ao 
little  impression  npon  them,  that  they  assem- 
bled  npon  the  ramparts,  amosed  themselves 
with  dancing,  and  treated  Dartas  and  his  army 
with  the  extremest  contempt.  One  amongst 
them  exclaimed,  **  Persians,  why  do  you  lose 
your  time  1  if  you  be  wiM,  depart.  When 
mnlea  produce  young*  you  shall  take  Babylon.** 

6  ilssemUed  (Of e^k«randslniii^/ed.]—Prideaux,  mak- 
ing mention  of  this  strange  and  unnatural  action,  omits 
informing  his  readers  that  the  Babylonians  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  their  mothers;  but  by  this  barba- 
rous action  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against  this  people 
was  very  signally  fulfilled  :— 

"  But  tiiese  two  things  shall  come  to  thee  in  a  moment, 
in  one  day,  the  loss  of  children  and  widowhood ;  they 
shall  come  upon  thee  in  their  perfection,  for  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  sorceries,  and  for  the  great  abondance  of 
thine  enchantments."    Isaiah  xlvii.  9.-7*. 

7  Bake  their  ftrrarf.]— This  anciently  was  the  employ- 
ment of  the  women,  see  book  vii.  chap.  IST.— 7*. 

8  MulMproduee  youn^.]— Upon  tiiis  passage  M.  LslT' 
cher  remarks,  that  mules  but  seldom  engender.  As  I 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  well  authenticated 
account  of  such  a  circumstance,  I  give  the  reader  the 
following  passage  from  Pennant,  with  some  confidaace 
of  its  being  invariably  the  case.  "  Neither  mules,  nor  th^ 
spurious  offspring  of  any  other  animal,  generate  any  far- 
ther :  all  these  productions  may  be  looked  upon  as  moor 
sters ;  therefore,  nature,  to  preserve  the  original  spe- 
cies of  animals  entire  and  pure,  wisely  stops,  in  instan- 
ces of  deviation,  the  powers  of  propagation." 

What  Theophrastus  or  Pliny  may  have  asserted,  iv 
contradiction  to  the  above,  will  weigh  but  very  littla 
against  the  unqualified  assertion  of  so  able  a  naturalist 
as  Mr.  Pennant  The  circumstance  was  ever  consider- 
ed as  a  prodigy,  as  appears  from  the  following  lines  of 
Juvenal : 

Egi0|[iiiBi,  nBc^BtDqll8  viniin  ■!  eevnoy  bimeadil 
Hoe  inomlnmi  poero,  vel  nbmBli  tub  antra 
Itelbia  inventb  al  JWb  eomiMio  fiwlB.— r. 

The  f  illowing  is  the  translation  of,  or  rather  parody 
upon  these  lines  of  Juvenal. 

Now  If  OM  booMt  nao  I  chuiee  to  view, 
ConlHiiites  ifltamt,  and  ID  virtM  true, 
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This  was  thtf  speech  of  a  Babylonian,  not  be- 
lieving such  a  thing  possible. 

CLII.  A  whole  year  and  seven  months  hav- 
ing been  C45n8unied  before  the  place,  Darius 
I  and  his  army  began  to  be  hopeless  with  respect 
to  the  event  They  had  applied  all  the  offen- 
sive engines,  and  every  stratagem,  particularly 
thoee  which  Cyrus  had  before  successfully  used 
against  the  Babylonians;  but  every  attempt 
proved  ineffectual,  from  the  unremitting  Tigi- 
lance  of  the  besieged. 

CLIIl.  In  the  twentieth  month  of  the  siege, 
the  following  remarkable  prodigy  happened  to 
Zopyrus,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who  was  one  of 
the  seven  that  dethroned  the  Magus :  one  of 
the  mules  employed  to  carry  his  provisions,  pro- 
duced a  young  one ;  which,  when  it  was  first 
told  him  he  disbelieved,  and  desired  to  see  it ; 
forbidding  thoee  who  had  witnessed  the  fact  to 
disclose  it,  he  revolved  it  seriously  in  his  mind ; 
•od  remembering  the  words  of  the  Babylonian, 
who  had  said  the  city  should  be  taken  when  a 
mule  brought  forth,  he  from  this  conceived  that 
Babylon  was  not  impregnable.  The  saying  it- 
self, and  the  mule's  having  a  young  one,  seemed 
to  indicate  something  preternatural. 

CLIV.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  Baby- 
lon might  be  taken,  he  went  to  Darius,  and 
inquired  if  the  capture  of  this  city  was  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  him.  Hearing  that  it 
really  was,  he  began  to  think  how  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  effecting  it  by  himself;  for  in 
Persia  there  is  no  more  certain  road  to  greatness 
than  by  the  performance  of  illustrious  actions. 
He  conceived  there  was  no  more  probable  means 
of  obtaining  his  end,  than  first  to  mutilate  him- 
self, and  thus  pass  over  to  the  enemy.  He  made 
no  scruple  to  wound  himself  beyond  the  power 
of  being  healed,  for  he  cut  off  his  nose  and  his 
eanj  and  clipping  his  hair  close,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  mean  appearance,'  he  scourged  himself;  and  in 
this  condition  presented  himself  before  Darius. 

CLV.  When  Uie  king  beheld  a  man  of  his 

I  ruk  him  with  the  pradipM  of  tame ; 

With  pkMn^hod'Up  fidiM,  ud  with  icy  flnae ; 

With  Ihiqp  wUeh  itut  from  i»Iuk%  eommoo  ntiM  ; 

With  bended  iaOa^  and  with  tmmmgmulm. 

Cmdu 
1  To  give  it  a  mean  qnpeoranc«.]— I  do  not  remember 
ao  instance  of  the  hair  being  cut  off  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  it  was  frequently  done  as  expressive  of  mourning 
In  the  most  remote  times ;  and  it  was  one  ctutracteristic 
mark  of  the  servile  condition.  See  Juvenal,  sat.  ▼.  book 
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81  polH  et  dthei  polMiidim  wffic  ftto 

l^abttiit  tfwlnqne  o^Mt  nee  dim  tenUi 

rupm  prti,  hiiUpuUi  et  IdJ  tfiftW  imicft 


illustrious  rank  in  so  deplorable  a  conditioii,  \m 
instantly  leaped  in  ang^  from  his  throne,'  and 
asked  who  bad  dared  to  treat  him  with 
barbarity  1  Zopyrus  made  this  reply,  *•  No 
Sir,  except  yourself,  could  have  this  power 
my  person ;  I  alone  have  thus  disfigared  nxj 
body,  which  I  was  prompted  to  do  from  vexa- 
tion at  beholding  the  Assyrians  thus  mock  as.** 
— *(  Wretched  man,"  answered  the  king,  *•  do 
you  endeavour  to  disguise  the  shameful  action 
you  have  perpetrated,  under  an  honourablo 
namel     Do  you  suppose  that   becauee  yoa 
have  thus  deformed  yourself,  the  enemy  wiU 
the  sooner  surrender !     I  fear  what  you  have 
done  has  been  occasioned  by  some  defect  of 
your  reason.**    "  Sir,"  answered  Zopyrus,  «<  if 
I  had  previously  disclosed  to  you  my  intentioni^ 
you  would  have  prevented  their  accompliab* 
ment ;  my  present  situation  is  the  result  of  my 
own  determination  only.   If  you  do  not  fiiil  me^ 
Babylon  is  our  own.    I  propose  to  go,  in  the 
condition  in  which  you  see  me,  as  a  deaeiw 
ter  to  the  Babylonians ;  it  is  my  hope  to  per- 
suade them  that  I  have  suflered  these  cruelties 
from  you,  and  that  they  will,  in  consequence^ 
give  me  some  place  of  militaiy  trust    Do  you, 
on  the  tenth  day  after  my  departure,  detach  to 
the  gate  of  Semiramis'  a  thousand  men  of  your 
army,  whose  loss  will  be  of  no  consequence ;  aft 
an  interval  of  seven  days  more,  send  to  the 
Ninian  gates  other  two  thousand  ;  again,  after 
twenty  days,  let  another  party,  to  the  number 
of  four  thousand,  be  ordered  to  the  Chaldean 
gates,  but  let  none  of  these  detachments  haTO 
any  weapons  but  their  swords ;  after  this  last- 

3  Leaped  in  anger  from  his  throne."}— Thin  inckteot 
with  the  various  circumstances  muending  it,  properly 
considered,  would  furnish  an  artist  with  an  excellent 
subject  for  an  historical  paintlng^The  city  of  Babylon ai 
a  distance,  the  Persian  camp,  the  king's  tent,himaelfaod 
principal  nobles  in  deep  consultation,  with  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Zopyrus  in  the  mutilated  condition  hera 
descrllied,  might  surely  be  introduced  and  arranged 
with  the  most  admirable  tfSbct.—T. 

3  The  gate  qf  SenUramieJy-'MT.  Bryant's  remark  on 
this  word  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted  :— 

Semlramis  was  an  emblem,  and  the  name  was  a  eoia- 
pound  of  Sama-Ramaa,  or  Ramis :  it  signified  the  divina 
token,  the  type  of  providence ;  and  as  a  military  ensign, 
it  may  with  some  latitude  be  interpreted  the  standard  of 
the  Most  High.  It  consisted  of  the  figure  of  a  dove, 
which  was  probably  encircled  with  the  Iris,  as  those  two 
emblems  were  often  represented  together.  All  who 
went  under  that  standani,  or  who  paid  any  deference  to 
that  emblem,  were  styled  Semarim  and  Samorira.  Ons 
of  the  gates  of  Babylon  was  styled  the  gale  of  Semirami^ 
undoubtedly  from  having  the  sacred  emblem  of  Sama* 
RamaSf  or  the  dove,  engraved  by  way  of  distinction  over 
iu  Probably  the  lofty  obelisk  of  Semiramis,  mentioned 
by  Diodonis,  was  named  from  the  same  hieroglyphic 
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mentioiked  period,  let  your  whole  army  tdvance, 

and  ■orroond  the  walle.    At  the  Belidiati  end 

Ciasian  sates  be  carefdl  that   Peritans  are  ata- 

I  think  that  the  Babylonians,  after 

lug  my  exploits  in  the  field,  will  entrust 

^itli  the  keys  of  those  gates.     Doubt  not 

iMit  the   Persians,  with  my  aid,  will  then  ac- 

eompliBb  the  rest" 

CLsVL.   After  giving  these  injunctions,  he 
proceeded  towards  the  gates :  and,  to  be  con- 
nstent  in  the  character  which  he  assumed,^  he 
frequently  stopped  to  look  behind  him.    The 
centinels  on  the  watch-towers,  obeerring  this, 
Fan  down  to  the  gate,  which  opening  a  little, 
thejf  inquired  who  he  was,  and  what  he  want- 
ed 1      When  he  told  them  his  name  was  Zopy- 
mc,  amd  that  he  had  deserted  from  the  Persians, 
they   conducted  him  before  their  magistrates. 
'BLe  then  began  a  miserable  tale  of  the  injuries 
he  had  suffered  from  Darius,  for  no  other  rea- 
VKk  bat  that  he  had  advised  him  to  withdraw 
anny,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  his  taking  the 
city.     •<  And  now,"  says  he,  «  ye  men  of  Baby- 
lon, I  come  a  friend  to  you,  but  a  fatal  ene- 
my to  Darius  and  his  army.    I  am  well  ao- 
qiiainted  with  all  his  designs,  and  his  treatment 
of  me  shall  not  be  unrevenged." 

CLVIL  When  the  Babylonians  beheld  a 
Persian  of  such  high  rank  deprived  of  his  ears 
and  his  nose,  covered  with  wounds  and  blood, 
they  entertained  no  doubts  of  his  sincerity,  or 
of  the  friendliness  of  his  intentions  towards 
them.  They  were  prepared  to  accede  to  all 
that  he  desired  ;  and  on  his  requesting  a  mili- 
tary command,  they  gave  it  him  without  hesi- 
tation. He  then  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  what  he  had  concerted  with  Darius.  On 
the  tenth  day,  at  the  head  of  some  Babylonian 
troops,  he  made  a  sally  from  the  town  and  en- 
eonnleriog  the  Persians,  who  had  been  station- 


4  T%4  eharaeter  to/iieh  he  a»nmted.y--'N[%.ny  clrcam- 
slaDcafl  in  the  hisioiy  of  Zopyrus  resemble  those  of  Si- 
aon  in  the  JSneid. 

Qui  te  itpmliiBi  TBoianHbai  nKro 
Boe  ipaaiii  ut  ttnieiet,  Tkojunqne  kpwlrat  Aehivta 
OUoleni,  fideia  uiou,  atque  la  otnimqae  isntui 
Sen  ytntn  doloi,  hb  osIob  oocimbfln  otortL— 

Both  tell  a  miserable  tale  of  injuries  received  from  their 
eountrjmen,  and  both  affect  an  extraordinary  zeal  to 
disUn^ieh  themflelves  in  the  service  of  their  natural 
enemies.    Sinon  says  of  himself 

Onnequeaiwd  Duwa  UM)uain  loeia,  e( nper  ipri 
Dudguids  infimi  poBm  eoi 

Again  he  says, 
Fn  mihi  Onkmim  uenl»  imdItotb  )b«, 
n>  edoM  Tint,  alqae  omniK  fienv  nb  ai 
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ed  for  this  purpose  by  Darius,  be  put  every  ono 
of  them  to  death.  The  Babylonians,  observ- 
ing that  his  actions  corresponded  with  his  pro* 
fessions,  were  full  of  exultation,  and  were 
ready  to  yield  him  the  most  implicit  obedience. 
A  second  thne  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  detach* 
ment  of  the  besieged  he  advanced  from  the 
town  at  the  time  appointed,  and  slew  the  two 
thousand  soldiers  of  Darius.  The  joy  of  the 
citizens  at  this  second  exploit  was  so  extreme 
that  the  name  of  Zopyrus  resounded  with 
praise  from  every  tongue.  The  third  time  also, 
after  the  number  of  the  days  agreed  upon  had 
passed,  he  led  forth  his  troops,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  the  four  thousand.  Zopyrus,  after 
this  was  every  thing  with  the  Babylonians,  so 
that  they  made  him  the  commander  of  their 
army,  and  guardian  of  their  walls. 

CLVin.  At  the  time  appointed,  Darius 
advanced  with  all  his  forces  to  the  walls.  The 
perfidy  of  Zopyrus  then  became  apparent ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  Babylonians  mounted  the  wall 
to  repel  the  Persian  assault,  he  immediately 
opened  to  his  countrymen  what  are  called  the 
Belidian  and  Cissian  gates.  Those  Babylon* 
ians  who  saw  this  transaction  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus ;  they  who  saw  it 
not,  continued  in  their  posts,  till  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  betrayed  became  notorious 
to  all. 

CLIX.  Thus  was  Babylon  a  second  time 
taken.  As  soon  as  Darius  became  master  of 
the  place,*  he  levelled  the  walls,  and  took  away 
the  gates,  neither  of  which  things  Cyrus  had 
done  before.  Three  thousand  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nobility  he  ordered  to  be  crucified : 
the  rest  were  suffered  to  continue  where  they 
were.  He  took  care  also  to  provide  them  with 
women,  for  the  Babylonians,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  to  prevent  a  &mine,  had  stran- 
gled their  wives.  Darius  ordered  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  to  send  females  to  Babylon, 
each    being   obliged  to  furnish  a  stipulated 


6  Muter  ijf  <Acf»2ae«.]— Plutarch  informs  us,  in  his 
Apophthegms,  that  Xerxes  being  incensed  against  the 
Babylonians  for  revolting,  after  having  conquered  them 
a  second  time,  forbade  tlieir  carrying  arms,  and  com* 
manded  them  to  employ  their  time  in  singing,  music,  and 
all  Icinds  of  dissipation,  &c. 

The  Babylonians  did  not  revolt  under  Xerxes.  Flu- 
tarch  assigns  to  him  a  fact,  which  regards  Darius ;  how- 
ever this  may  be,  after  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  the 
Persian  monarchs  fixed  their  residence  in  three  great 
cities ;  the  winter  they  passed  at  Babylon,  the  summer 
at  Media,  doubtless  at  Ecbatane,  and  the  great  erpait 
of  the  spring  at  Susa.— Xiardk«r.. 
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number.  These  in  all  amounted  to  fifty  ibou- 
sand,  from  whom  the  Babylonians  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  descended. 

CLX.  With  respect  to  tne  ment  ofZopynis, 
in  the  opinion  of  Darios  it  was  exceeded  by  no 
Persian  of  any  period,  unless  by  Cyrus ;  to 
liim  indeed,  he  thought  no  one  of  hia  country- 
men could  possibly  be  compared.  It  is  affirmed 
of  Darius,  that  he  used  frequently  to  assert, 
that  he  would  rather  Zopyrus  had  suffered  no 
injury,  than  have  been  master  of  twenty  Baby- 
Ions  more.  He  rewarded  him  magnificently : 
every  year  he  presented  him  with  the  gifts 
deemed  most  honourable  in  Persia ;  he  made 
him  also  governor  of  Babylon  for  life,  free  from 
the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  to  these  he 


added  other  maHu  of  liberality.  Megabyxaa, 
who  commanded  in  Egypt  against  the  Athenians 
and  allies,  was  a  son  of  this  Zopyms ;  wbidi 
Megabyzus  had  a  son  named  Zopyrasy'  wrho 
deserted  from  the  Persians  to  the  Atheaians. 


1  A  ton  named  ZcfyruM.'y—ZopjviM,  won  of  MegstT* 
zuf,  and  grandaon  of  ihe  famous  SSopyrus,  revoltml  finoaa. 
Artazerzei  after  the  death  of  his  laiher  and  moiiier,aiid 
advanced  towards  Athens,  on  account  of  the  frieodsh^ 
which  subsisted  betwixt  his  mother  and  the  AihenlasflL 
He  went  by  sea  to  Caunus,  and  commanded  the  inhal»- 
tants  to  give  up  the  place  to  the  Athenians  who  wer» 
with  him.    The  Caunians  replied,  that  thej  were  willing' 
to  surrender  it  to  him,  but  they  refiwed  to  admit  anx 
Athenians.,     Upon  this  he  mounted  the  wall ;  but  m. 
Caunian,  named -Alcides,  knocked  him  on  the  head  with 
a  stone.    His  grandmuiher  Amisiris  sAervards 
fied  this  Caunian.— ZAreAcr. 
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I.    Dakxvs,  tfler  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Scythia.   Asia 
was  now  both  popoloas  and  rich,  and  he  was 
desiroas  of  arenging  on  the  Scythians  the  in- 
jariefl  they  had  formerly  committed  by  entering 
Media,  and  defeating  those  who  opposed  them. 
Ihirinsf  a  period   of  twenty-eight  years,  the 
Scythians,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  retained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Upper  Asia ;  entering 
into  which,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians,* 
thej  expelled  the  Medes,  its  ancient  posaea 
son.     After  this  long  absence  from  their  coun- 
try, the  Scythians  were  desirous  to  return,  but 
here  as  great  a  labour  awaited  them  as  they 
had  experienced  in  their  expedition  into  Media; 
for  the  women,  deprived  so  long  of  their  hus- 
bands, had  connected   themseWes  with  their 
alsTes,  and  they  found  a  numerous  body  in 
arms  ready  to  dispute  their  progress. 

1  (Xmmeritau.J—Ynm  this  people  came  the  proverb 
of  Cuiunerlan  darkneM. 

W*  rwcbM  eld  oeoui'i  vbaHt  boondi, 
Where  iDcki  cootfoi  Ui  waiu  wiUi  cvi^wiiwf  nocBdi  { 
Tk«»  in  •  kMiy  bad,  and  ^oomjeelli^ 
The  dofricy  mkm  of  CliDiiHra  dwdl& 
^riM  WB  m^  riewi  the  Biieamforlri)l«  na^ 
Whea  ndfaat  he  advanoee  or  ratiwk. 
Oofaippy  nes  I  whooB  emdlea  nighl  iimdei, 
Oomk  the  doll  air,  and  wnpa  them  roand  inAadeBi 

(k^H-booksL 

or  this  proverb  Aimniaons  Marcellioua  makesahappj 
nee  when  censuring  the  luxury  and  eflfeminacj  of  the 
Boman  nobility.  **  If,"  sayi  he,  (I  use  the  version  of 
Mr.  Gibbon)  **  a  fly  should  presume  to  settle  in  the  silken 
£)lds  of  Uieir  gilded  umbrellas,  should  a  sun-beam  pene- 
trate through  some  unguarded  and  Imperceptible  chink, 
Ihey  deplore  their  intolerable  hardships,  and  lament  in 
affected  language  that  they  were  not  born  in  the  land  of 
the  Cimmerians,  the  regions  of  eternal  darkness." 

Ovid  also  chooses  the  vicinity  of  Cimroeria  as  thepro- 
perest  place  for  the  palace  of  the  god  of  sleep. 
Eat  profw  Ciaunaiioa,  hagp  ■peliaca  tteemt, 
MooB  eavia,  igaari  domoi  el  penetralia  Sonni, 
Qoo  BOBqaia  ndik  orieai,  nediomre,  eadaoav^ 
PboBhoi  adire  poteal,  aebabe  ealixina  miztB 
Exhalaolnr  honoi,  dii>iaBqae  etepaeaila  tack. 

The  region  assigned  to  this  people  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy was  part  of  European  Scythia,  now  called  Little 
Tsrtaiy.— af 


II.  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Scythians  to 
deprive  all  their  slaves  of  sight'  on  account  of 
the  milk,'  which  is  their  customary  drink. 
They  have  a  particular  kind  of  bone,  shaped 
like  a  flute :  this  is  applied  to  the  private  parts 
of  a  mare,  and  blown  into  from  the  mouth.  It 
is  one  man's  office  to  blow,  another's  to  milk 
the  mare.  Their  idea  is,  that,  the  veins  of  the 
animal  being  thus  inflated,  the  dugs  are  pro- 


conduct  will  appear  to  every  humane  reader,  although 
practised  amonga  an  uncivilized  race  of  men,  he  will  be 
iar  more  shocked  when  I  remind  him  that  in  the  most 
refined  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  those  who  were 
deemed  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  mankind  did 
not  scruple  to  use  their  slaves  with  yet  more  atrocious 
cruelly.  It  was  customary  at  Rome  to  expose  slaves 
who  were  sick,  old,  and  useless,  to  perish  miserably  in 
an  island  of  the  Tyber.  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of 
Cato,  that  it  was  his  custom  to  sell  his  old  slaves  for  any 
price,  to  get  rid  of  the  burden.  They  were  employed, 
and  frequently  in  chains,  in  the  most  laborious  ofllces, 
and  for  trivial  oflbnces,  and  not  seldom  on  mere  sos- 
picion,  were  made  to  expire  under  the  most  horrid  tor- 
tures that  can  be  imagined.— 7*. 

3  On  aeanmt  qf  the  milk.y—Ot  this  people,  Homer 
speaks  in  the  following  lines : 

And  where  fbe  nr^aned  **'ii'**"**'f"*  elMjii^ 
RenomiM  for  Jygtiee  and  ibr  leagtb  of  dajB» 
Thriee  taappy  race,  that,  ionoeeDt  of  Hoed, 
Tran  mUk  Imosioai  Hek  their  rintple  food.-^  zfl 

Upon  this  subject  Larchar  gives  the  following  psssigo 
from  Niebuhr :~ 

"  J'entendis  et  vis  mol-meme,  a  Bafra,  que  lorsqu^an 
Arabe  trait  la  femelle  du  bufle,  un  autre  lui  fourre  la 
main  et  le  bras  jusqu^aucoude,  dans  la  vulva,  parce  qu'on 
pretend  savoir  par  experience  qu'  etant  chatoutlle  de  la 
sorte,  elle  donne  plus  de  laiL  Cette  methode  ressemble 
beaucoup  a  celle  des  Scythes."  We  learn,  firom  some 
lines  of  Antiphanes,  preserved  in  Athensus,  that  the 
Scythians  gave  this  milk  to  their  children  as  soon  as 
they  were  bom. 

XiT*e«  re^ai  Iifr'ne'iv  e/  £»«9«i  T^^S^m; 

**  Do  not  those  Scythians  appear  to  yon  remarkably 
wise  who  give  to  their  children,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are 
bom,  the  milk  of  mares  and  cows  V*—T. 
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portionably  filled.  When  the  milk  U  thus 
obtained,  they  place  it  in  deep  wooden  Tessels, 
and  the  slaves  are  directed  to  keep  it  in  con- 
tinual agitation.  Of  this,  that  which  remains 
at  the  top  *  is  most  esteemed,  what  subsides  is 
of  inferior  value.  This  it  is  which  induces 
the  Scythians  to  deprive  all  their  captives  of 
tight,  for  they  do  not  cultivate  the  ground,  but 
lead  a  pastoral  life.' 

III.  From  the  union  of  these  slaves  with 
the  Scythian  women,  a  numerous  progeny  was 
bom,  who,  when  informed  of  their  origin, 
readily  advanced  to  oppose  those  who  were 
Teturning  from  Media.  Their  first  exertion 
was  to  intersect  the  country  by  a  large  and  deep 
trench,  which  extended  from  the  mountains  of 
Tanris'  to  the  Palus  MoBOtis.  They  then  en- 
camped opposite  to  the  Scythians,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  effect  their  passage.  Various 
engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  Scythians 
obtained  no  advantage.  **  My  countrymen,"  at 
length  one  of  them  exclaimed,  «  what  are  we 
doing?  -  In  this  contest  with  our  slaves,  every 
action  diminishes  our  number,  and  by  killing 
those  who  oppose  us,  the  value  of  victory  de- 
creases :  let  us  throw  aside  our  darts  and  our 
arrows,  and  rush  upon  them  only  with  the  whip 

1  Remaina  at  the  fop.]— !■  it  not  surprifiDg,  asks  M. 
Larcher  in  this  place,  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Latins  had  any  term  in  their  language  to  express  cream? 

Butter  was  also  unknown  tu  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
till  a  late  period.  Pliny  speaks  ofil  as  a  common  article 
of  food  among  barbarous  nations,  and  used  by  them  as 
an  unction.  The  very  name  of  butler  (SevrueoO  which 
sij^nlflcs  cheese,  or  coagulum  of  cows*  milk,  implies  an 
Imperfect  notion  of  the  thing.  It  is  clear  that  Herodo. 
tus  here  describes  the  making  of  butter,  though  he 
knew  no  name  for  the  product.  Pliny  remarks  that 
the  barbarous  nations  were  as  peculiar  iti  neglecting 
cheese,  as  in  making  butter.  S^ma  lattisj  which  that 
author  uses  in  describing  what  butter  is,  seems  a  very 
proper  phrase  for  cream.  Butter  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  see  Harmer's  curious  accounts  of  the  modes 
of  making  it  in  the  East,  vol.  i.  and  iii.— 7*. 

2  Lead  a  pastoral  bfe.}— The  influence  of  f{)od  or 
climate,  which  in  a  more  inproved  state  of  society  is 
suspended  or  subdued  by  so  many  moral  causes,  most 
powerfully  contributes  to  form  and  to  mainuin  the  na- 
tional character  of  barbarians.  In  every  age,  the  im- 
mense plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartary  have  been  inhabited 
by  vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  in- 
dolence reftjses  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  whose  rest- 
less spirit  disdains  the  confinement  of  a  sedentary 
life.— Oibbon. 

3  AToun/at'iMofTbun's.]— This  peninsula  is  sorontimes 
called  the  Tauri<^  Chersonesus,  sometimes  simply  Tau- 
rus, and  here,  by  Herodotus,  the  mountains  of  Tauris. 
It  signifies,  as  I  understand,  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac 
languages,  the  Peninsula  of  Oxen.  From  these  beasts, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  were  celebrated  feeders,  Eus- 
tathius,  Not.  in  Dion.  v.  306|  tells  us,  that  mount  Taurus 
received  its  name. 


which  we  use  for  our  horses.  Whilst  they  see 
us  with  arms,  they  think  themselves  our  cquali 
in  birth  and  importance ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
shall  perceive  the  whip  in  our  hands,  they  vrill 
be  impressed  with  the  sense  of  their  servxle 
condition,  and  resist  no  longer." 

lY.  The  Scythians  approved  the  adviee  ; 
their  opponents  forgot  their  former  exertiofus, 
and  fled :  so  did  the  Scythians  obtain  the 
reignty  of  Asia ;  and  thus,  after  having 
expelled  by  the  Modes,  they  returned  to  their 
country.  From  the  above  motives  Darius,  e^ 
ger  for  revenge,  prepsred  to  lead  an  anoy 
against  them 

V.  The  Scythians  afiSrm  of  their  eounCiy 
that  it  was  of  all  others  the  last  formed  *  and 
in  this  manner : — When  this  region  was  in  its 
original  and  desert  state,  the  first  inhabitant 
was  named  Targitaus,  a  son,  as  they  saj  (boC 
which  to  me  seems  incredible)  of  Jupiter,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  Borysthenes.  This  Targiti^s 
had  three  sons,  Lipoxais,  Arpoxais,  and  lastly 
Colaxais.  Whilst  they  possessed  the  ooontiy, 
there  fell  from  heaven  into  the  Scythian  district 
a  plough,  a  yoke,  an  ax,  and  a  goblet,  all  of 
gold.  The  eldest  of  the  brothers  was  the  first 
who  saw  them;  who  running  to  take  them, 
was  burnt  by  the  gold.  On  his  retiruig,  tha 
second  brother  approached,  and  was  burnt  also. 
When  these  two  had  been  repelled  by  tbe 
burning  gold,  last  of  all  the  youngest  brother 
advanced ;  upon  him  the  gold  had  no  efieet, 
and  he  carried  it  to  his  house.  The  two  elder 
brothers,  observing  what  had  happened,  resig;!!* 
ed  all  authority  to  the  youngest 

VI.  From  Lipoxais  those  Scythians  were 
descended  who  are  termed  the  Auchate;  from 
Arpoxais,  the  second  brother,  those  who  are 
called  the  Catiari  and  the  Traspics ;  from  the 
youngest,  who  was  king,  came  the  Paralats.' 
Generally  speaking,  these  people  are  named 
Scoloti,  from  a  surname  of  their  king,  but  the 
Greeks  call  them  Scythians. 

VII.  This  is  the  account  which  the  Scy- 
thians give  of  their  origin ;  and  they  add,  that 
from  their  first  king  Targitaus,  to  the  invasioB 
of  their  country  by  Darius,  is  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  no  more.  The  sacred 
gold  is  preserved  by  their  kings  with  the  great- 
est care ;  it  is  every  year  carried  with  great 

4  Z.a8//orme<2.]— Justin  informs  us,  that  the  Scythians 
pretended  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  F?yptians.— 3*. 

6  Poraiote.]— This  passage  will  be  involved  in  mach 
perplexity,  unless    for  rove  fimc-iKn»t   bo   read  tm 
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solemnity  to  erery  put  of  the  kingdom,  and 

apoo  this    occasion  there  are  lacrificea,  with 

much    pomp,  at  which  the  prince  preeides. 

They  have    s  tradition,  that  if  the  peraon  in 

wboae  custody  this  gold  remains  sleeps  in  the 

open  air  during  the  time  of  their  annual  festi- 

^r«l,  he  dies  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  as  much 

land  is   therefore  given  him'  as  he  can   pass 

crrer   on   horseback  in  the  coarse  of  a  day.  "* 

As  this    region   is   extensive,  king    Colazais 

divided  the  country  into  three  parts,  which  he 

gave  to  three  sons,  making  that  portion  the 

larfEeat  in  which  the  gold  was  deposited.    As 

to  the  district  which  hes  farther  to  the  north, 

and   beyond  the  extreme  inhabitants  of  the 

country,  they  say  that  it  neither  can  be  passed, 

nor  yet  diaeemed  with  the  eye,  on  account  of 

the  feather^  which  are  continually  falling :  with 

these  both  the  earth  and  the  air  are  so  filled,  as 

effectually  to  obstract  the  view. 

VIII.  8uch  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bcylhians  describe  themselves  and  the  country 
beyond  them.  The  Greeks  who  inhabit  Pontos 
speak  of  both  as  follows :  Hercules,  when  he 
was  driving  away  the  heifers  of  Geryon,*  came 

6  As  muchland  19  therrfore  given  hifn,2--Th\B  is,  be- 
yond daubl,  a  very  perplexed  and  difficult  passage;  and 
all  that  the  diflbrent  annotatora  have  done  has  been  to 
intimate  their  conjectures.  I  have  followed  that  which 
to  my  judgment  seemed  the  happiest. 

7  On  hifnehaek  in  the  ccune  qfa  day.]— Larcher  ad- 
duces, from  Fllny,  Ovid,  and  Seneca,  the  three  following 
Vaseages,  to  prove  that  anciently  this  was  the  mode  of 
rewarding  merit : 

IV>na  amplissima    Imperatnrum  et  fonium  civium 
qnanuim  quis  uno  die  plurimum  circumaraviaseL— P/tny. 
This  frran  Orid  is  more  pertinent :-« 


tank  hfDDonti  hataiB  tibt  CIpe  dcdan 
Owntoidepnaa  aAdMlii  bDboi  antio 
GMDpladi  poaei  ad  fiaein  sdii  ab  ortiL— 

See  also  &neea : — 

nil  ob  vinmem  et  bene  gestam  rempublicam  tantum 
agri  decemeretur,  quantum  arando  uno  die  clrcuire  po- 
Uiisaet. 

8  On  areotmi  qf  the/eathera.^—li  mast  immediately 
occur  to  the  reader  that  these  feathers  can  be  nothing 
else  but  snow.— 7*. 

9  Geryon.}— To  this  personage  the  poets  assigned 
three  heads  and  three  bodies.  Hesiod  calls  him 
T{is«9«A.»v  and  Euripedes  r^ i«-«A*«Te».  See  also  Horace : 

QviterunplaD 
GajraneiB,  Tityooiqu*  Mti 

ConsQicit  luidtu 

Ytrgilcallshim  Tergeminus:  butthe  minutest  descrip- 
tion is  foand  in  Silius  Iialicu8,tbe  most  satisfikctory,  In 
Palaphatus  de  incredibilibus  :— 

qnlii  AflanllMomMnonhir  IHora  qpoDdm 
Mmitaim  GwyoMi  Ihipimw  trtoovpofn  ini^ 
Cni  tm  in  pii|{iNi  dotnt  wb  ai 
Va  ignai  ■cffOi,  aii  altan  pone  Mj^fetaa 
Foadatet,  mlkbuB  tORigabit  tartia 
Atqa*  iBodhmt  dabat  Ma  TVloen 


to  this  region,  now  inhabited  by  the  Scythians, 
but  which  then  was  a  desert  This  Geryon 
lived  beyond  Pontns  in  an  island  which  the 
Greeks  call  Erythia  near  Gadee,  which  is  sit- 
uate in  the  ocean,  and  beyond  the  columns  of 
Hercules.  The  ocean,  they  say,  commencing 
at  the  east  flows  round  all  the  earth;*®  this,  how- 
ever, they  affirm  without  proving  it  Hercules 
coming  from  thence,  arrived  at  this  country, 
now  called  Scythia,  where  finding  himself  over^ 
taken  by  a  severe  storm,  and  being  exceedingly 
cold,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  lion's  skin, 
and  went  to  sleep.  They  add,  that  his  mares, 
which  he  had  detached  from  his  chariot  to  feed, 
by  some  divine  interposition  disappeared  during 
his  sleep. 

IX.  As  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  wandered  over 
all  the  country  in  search  of  his  mares,  till  at 
length  he  came  to  the  district  which  is  called 
Hyl» :  there  in  a  cave  he  discovered  a  female 
of  most  unnatural  appearance,  resembling  a 
women  as  far  as  the  thighs,  hot  whose  lower 
parts  were  like  a  serpent."  Hercules  beheld 
her  with  astonishment,  but  he  was  not  deterred 
from  asking  her  wbether  she  had  seen  his  maresl 

Palasphatus  says,  he  lived  at  Tricarenia ;  and  that,being 
called  the  Tricarenian  Oeryon,  he  was  afterwards  said 
to  have  had  three  heads.- 7*. 

10  FUnca  round  all  the  earth.y-Vpon  this  passage  the 
fuilowing  teroark  occurs  in  SUUingfleet's  Origin.  Asor. 
book  i.  c.  4.— 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  but  a  great  deal  of  useful  history 
may  be  fetched  out  of  Herodotus ;  yet  who  can  excuse 
his  ignorance,  when  he  not  only  denies  there  is  an  ocean 
compassing  tlie  land,  but  condemns  the  geographers  for 
asserting  iti"  Herodotus,  however,  neither  denies  tho 
fact,  nor  condemns  the  geographers. 

11  Like  a  ssypmi.]— M.  Polloutier  calls  this  monator 
aSyren,  but  Homer  represents  the  Syrens  as  veiy  lovely 
women. 

Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  also  of  this  monster,  describ* 
ing  it  like  Herodotus.  He  makes  her  the  mistress  of 
Jupiter,  by  whom  she  had  Scythes,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  nation.— X^rcAsr. 

This  in  a  great  measure  corresponds  with  Viigtt^ 
description  of  Scylla : 

Alina  bomiiiia  fadaai  el  pnldiio  padora  Ttigo 
PuboteDOi:  poatrena  Immaiii  oorpoR  phbiz 
DdphlmiBi  <aiidaa  ularo  couBtlHa  luporaa. 

See  also  Spenser's  description  of  the  mermal<b : 

Tbey  wen  hir  ladiea  tUl  thcjr  ibiidly  Urivad 

Wtfb  (h*  HelieoQian  maida  Ibr  naiilerf, 

Of  wbon  the  OferaomsB  were  deprived 

Of  their  praod  beantf,  and  Qt'oMnviety 

TyuHfonaed  to  U>,  Ibr  tbeir  bold  mnjnadiy ; 

But  ttw  opper  balf  their  Ime  itbined  idU. 

ikud  their  fwect  *fll  ia  wonted  nelodr, 

Which  erer  afler  Oiejr  abond  ao  ill, 

To  aUnra  weak  tnvdlera,  whom  foOaa  Aay  dU  ML 

See  also  his  description  of  Echidna : 
Tel  did  her  aeeaad  Ganaer  peite  pniea 
A  fUr yoiiBR  maiden  fbll  of  comely  glee; 
Bat  all  her  hinder  parti  did  plals  expraa, 
A  aMUOM  dnvoB,  AtU  of  iHiMl  i^UoML 
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She  made  answer,  that  they  were  in  her  cue- 
tody:  she  refused,  however,  to  restore  them, 
but  upon  coodition  of  his  cohabiting  with  her. 
The  terms  proposed '  induced  Hercules  to 
consent;  but  she  still  deferred  restoring  his 
mares,  from  the  wish  of  retaining  him  longer 
with  her,  whilst  Hercules  was  equally  anxious 
to  obtain  them  and  depart  After  a  while  she 
restored  them  with  these  words :  «  Tour  mares, 
which  wandered  here,  I  have  preserved ;  you 
haye  paid  what  was  due  to  my  care,  I  have  con- 
caved by  you  three  sons ;  I  wish  you  to  say 
how  I  shall  dispose  of  them  hereafter ;  whether 
I  shall  detain  them  here,  where  I  am  the  sole 
sovereign,  or  whether  I  shall  send  them  to  you." 
The  reply  of  Hercules  was  to  this  effect :  «  As 
soon  as  they  shall  be  grown  up  to  man's  estate, 
observe  this,  and  you  cannot  err ;  whichever  of 
them  you  shall  see  bend  this  bow,  and  wear 
this  belt  *  as  I  do,  him  detain  in  this  country  : 
the  others,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  do  this,  you 
may  send  away.  By  minding  what  I  say,  you 
will  have  pleasure  yourself,  and  will  satisfy  my 
wishes." 

X.  Having  said  this,  Hercules  took  one  of 
his  bows,  for  thus  far  he  had  carried  two,  and 
showing  her  also  his  belt,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  golden  cup  was  suspended,  he  gave  her  them, 
and  departed.  As  soon  as  the  boys  of  whom 
she  was  delivered  grew  up,  she  called  the  eldest 
Agathyrsus,  the  second  Gelonus,  and  the 
youngest  Scytha.  She  remembered  also  the 
injunctions  she  had  received  ;  and  two  of  her 
sons  Agathyrsus  and  Gelonus,  who  were  in- 
competent to  the  trial  which  was  proposed, 
were  sent  away  by  their  mother  from  this 
country.  Scythe  the  youngest  was  successful  in 
his  exertions,  and  remained.  From  this  Scythe 
the  son  of  Hercules,  the  Scythian  monarchs  are 
descended,  and  from  the  golden  cup  the  Scythi- 
ans to  this  day  have  a  cup  at  the  end  of  their  belts. 

XI.  This  is  the  story  which  the  Greek  in- 
habitants of  Pontus  relate ;  but  there  is  also 
another,  to  which  I  am  more  inclined  to  assent : 
— ^The  Scythian  Nomades  of  Asia,  having  been 

1  77U»  belt.'}'— li  was  aisigned  Herculei  as  one  of  his 
labours  by  Eurjstheus,  to  whom  he  was  subject,  to  de- 
prive Hippoljrta,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  of  her  belt. 
Ausonius,  in  the  inscription  which  he  probably  wrote 
for  some  ancient  relievo,  mentions  it  as  the  sixth  la- 

l>our; 

TteaickBMXioipolkvH  Amaaim  talOMOk 

This  labour  is  also  mentioned  thus  by  Martial : 
PallihBn  ScyfliloodiwihiTit  Aiiwm  nodow 

Whether  Herodotus  means  to  speak  of  this  belt,  I  pre- 
tend not  to  determine.— 7*. 


to  be 


harassed  by  the  Massagets  in  war, 
Araxis,  and  settled  in  Cimmeria;  for  it 
observed,  that  the  country  nbw 
the  Scythians  belonged  formerly  to  th* 
merians.  This  people  when  attacked  h^  tbe 
Scythians,  deliberated  what  it  was  moat 
ble  to  do  against  the  vnroad  of  so  vast  a 
tude.  Their  sentiments  were  divided;  bo<li 
were  violent,  but  that  of  the  kings  appears  pre- 
ferable. The  people  were  of  opinion,  tlamt  it 
would  be  better  not  to  hazard  an  engagement* 
but  to  retreat  in  security  ;  the  kings  were  mt  all 
events  for  resisting  the  enemy.  Neither 
would  recede  from  their  opinions,  the 
and  the  princes  mutually  refusing  to  yield ; 
people  wished  to  retire  before  the  invaders, 
princes  determined  rather  to  die  where  tli«y 
were,  reflecting  upon  what  they  had  enjoj^e^. 
before,  and  alarmed  by  the  fears  of  futore 
lamities.  From  verbal  disputes  they  soon 
to  actual  engagement,  and  they  happened  to  ba 
nearly  equal  in  number.  All  those  who 
ished  by  the  hands  of  their  countrymen  wf 
buried  by  the  Cimmerians  near  the  river  Tyre^ 
where  their  monuments  may  still  be  seen.  Tbe 
survivors  fled  from  their  country,  which  in  its 
abandoned  state  was  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
Scythians. 

XII.  There  are  still  to  be  found  in  Scythis 
walls  and  bridges  which  are  termed  Cim- 
merian ;  the  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  whole 
district,  as  well  as  to  a  narrow  sea.  It  is  cei^ 
tain  that  when  the  Cimmerians  were  expelled 
their  country  by  the  Scythians,  they  fled  to  the 
Asiatic  Chersonese,  where  the  Greek  city  of 
Sinope^  is  at  present  situated.  It  is  also  ap- 
parent, that  whilst  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the 
Scythians  deviated  from  their  proper  course, 
and  entered  Media.  The  Cimmerians  in  their 
flight  kept  uniformly  by  the  sea-coast ;  but  the 
Scythians,  having  Mount  Caucasus  to  their 
right,  continued  the  pursuit  till  by  following  an 
inland  direction  they  entered  Media. 

2  fl&Mjpe.]— There  were  Tsrious  opinions  amongst  the 
ancients  concerning  this  city.  Some  said  it  was  built  hj 
an  Amacon  so  called ;  others  aiBrm  it  was  founded  hy 
the  Milesians ;  Strabo  calls  It  the  most  illustrious  city  of 
Ponius.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  ui 
author  not  so  much  read  as  he  deserves : 


^■grriei  oonplcn  Aim  riit  opOB,  SiiopB 

Njinpte  priwy  bludMqw  Jo^(]mhHnt|giMi     « 

CoeUeoln  imBMlipncfaL 

There  was  also  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  this  name^ 
from  whom  Sinopissare  became  a  proTerb  for  being  ve- 
ry lascivious. 

The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  SinQb,and  It  standi 
at  the  motuh  of  a  river  called  Sinope.— 7*. 
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Xm.  TlKero  is  still  another  account,  which 
has  obtained  credit,  both  with  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians.      Aristeai^  the  poet,  a  native  of  Pro- 
ooniiesns,  and  son  of  Caustrobius,  relates,  that 
under  the  influence  of  Apollo,  he  came  to  the 
Issedonea,  that  beyond  this  people  he  found  the 
Arinraspi,'*  a  nation  who  have  but  one  eye ;  far- 
ther on  ^wrere  the  Gryphins,^  the  guardians  of 
the  gold  ;  and  beyond  these  the  Hyperboreans,' 
who  possess  the  whole  country  quite  to  the  sea, 
and  that  all  these  nations,  except  the  Hypcr- 
boreansy  are  continually  engaged  in  war  with 
their    neighbours.      Of  these    hostilities    the 
Arimaspians  were  the  first  authors,  for  they 
drove  oot  the  Issedones,  the  Issedones  the  Scy- 
thians :  the  Scythians  compelled  the  Cimmer- 
ians, who  possessed  the  country  towards  the 
south,  to  abandon  their  native  land.    Thus  it 
appears  that  the  narrative  of  Aristeas  differs 
also  from  that  of  the  Scythians. 

XIV.  Of  what  country  the  relator  of  the 
above  account  was,  we  have  already  teen ;  but 
I  ought  not  to  omit  what  I  have  heard  of  this 

3  Art9ietu.']—'rh\B  person  is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny 
snd  AultisGellius ;  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
or  CjiTis  and  Cnesus.  Longinus  has  preserved  six  of 
his  verses ;  see  chap.  10,  of  which  he  remarlcB,  that  they 
are  rather  florid  than  sublime.  Tzeizes  has  preserved 
six  more.  The  account  given  of  him  by  Herodotus  is 
lar  from  satislactory. 

4  Arimaapi.y— The  Arimaspians  were  Hyperborean 
Cyclopeans,  and  had  temples  named  Charis  or  Charisia, 
\n  the  lop  of  which  were  preserved  a  perpetual  fire. 
They  were  of  the  same  fiunily  as  those  of  Sicily,  and  had 
the  same  rlte8,and  particularly  worshipped  the  Ophite  de- 
ity under  the  name  of  Opis.  Aristeas  Proconneslus  wrote 
their  history,  and  among  other  things  mentioned  that 
ibey  had  but  one  eye,  which  was  placed  in  their  graceful 
forehead.  How  could  the  front  of  a  Cyclopean,  one  of 
the  roost  hideous  monsters  that  ever  poetic  fiincy  framed, 
be  styled  graceful  t  The  whole  is  a  mistake  of  terms, 
sBd  what  this  writer  has  misapplied  related  to  Charis  a 
tower,  and  the  eye  was  a  casement  in  the  top  of  the 
ediflce»  where  a  light  and  fire  were  kept  up.— Bryan/. 

5  Qryphim. 

TboifheQTTpliiai, 
TbOM  diiBibuid  nveoooi  dop  of  Jon^  avoid 
Tb«  Anamtfhn  tnopt,  whow  finownioK  tovdiMdi 
Gbn  with  one  bbufavqw:  alOBgUMbuila 
Where  Plato  rails  hv  Mnui  of  fold,  tbej  rdn 
TiKir  tenning  ileedi. 

i^wiMttaue  Ptefttf ;  iOKd^ /\)Sn*k  TVarulBMan. 

F&usanhis  tells  us,  that  the  Gryphins  are  represented 
by  Aristeas  as  monsters  resembling  lions,  with  the 
lieaks  and  wings  of  eagles.  By  the  way,  Dionyslus  of 
Halicamassns  is  of  opinion  that  no  such  poem  as  this  of 
Aristeas  ever  existed. 

6  A^r6orean«.]— The  ancients  do  notappeartohave 
had  any  precise  ideas  of  the  country  of  thil  people.  -  The 
Hyperborean  mountains  are  also  frequently  mentioned, 
^ich,  as  appears  from  Virgil,  were  the  same  as  the 
Byi^ean: 

Talb  Bypoteno  HptMi  nibjecte  titail 

L  Tinni  Rhi|MBO  unditor  Eoio 
ifidTb 


personage,  both  at  Proconncsos  and  Cyzicus.^ 
It  is  said  of  this  Aristeas,  that  he  was  of  one  of 
the  best  families  of  his  country,  and  that  he 
died  in  the  workshop  of  a  fuller,  into  which  he 
had  accidentally  gone.  The  fuller  immediately 
secured  his  shop,  and  went  to  inform  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  of  what  had  happened. 
The  report  having  circulated  through  the  city, 
that  Aristeas  was  dead,  there  came  a  man  of 
Cyzicus,  of  the  city  of  Artaces,  who  affirmed 
that  this  assertion  was  false,  for  that  he  had  met 
Aristeas  going  to  Cyzicus,*  and  had  spoken  with 
him.  In  consequence  of  bis  positive  assertions, 
the  friends  of  Aristeas  hastened  to  the  fuller's 
shop  with  every  thing  which  was  necessary  for 
his  funeral,  but  when  they  came  there,  no  Aris- 
teas was  to  be  found,  alive  or  dead.  Seven 
years  afterwards  it  is  said  that  he  re-appeared 
at  Proconnesus,  and  composed  those  verses 
which  the  Greeks  call  Arimaspian,  after  which 
he  vanished  a  second  time. 

XV.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
cities  speak  of  Aristeas;  but  I  am  about  to  re- 
late a  circumstance  which  to  my  own  knowledge 
happened  to  the  Metapontines  of  Italy,  three 
hundred  and  forty  years  after  Aristeas  had  a 
second  time  disappeared,  according  to  my  con- 
jecture, as  it  agrees  with  what  I  heard  at  Pro- 
connesus and  Metapontus.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  latter  place  affirm,  that  Aristeas  having 
appeared  in  their  city,  directed  them  to  construct 
an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  near  it  a  statue  to  Aris- 
teas of  Proconnesus.  He  told  them  that  they 
were  the  only  people  of  Italy  whom  Apollo  had 
ever  honoured  by  his  presence,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  attended  the  god  under  the  form  of  a 
crow  ;*  having  said  this,  he  disappeared.    The 

7  CyztCTM.]— This  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Mysia,  situated  in  a  small  island  of  the  Propontls, 
and  built  by  the  Milesians.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Ovid: 

JndePrapoaHaeb  hareBtem  CyiiecMi  orb 
CjndooD  .Smonia  D^bile  geotn  0|)«. 

The  people  of  this  place  were  remarkable  for  their 
eflfeminacy  and  coward  ice,  whence  tinaura  Cyzicena  be- 
came proverbial  for  any  dastardly  character.  It  has  now 
become  a  peninsula,  by  the  filling  npof  the  small  chan> 
nel  by  which  it  was  divided  from  the  coniinenL— 7*. 

8  Going  to  Cjfxicua.^—Vjfftn  this  story  Larcher  re- 
marks, that  there  are  innumerable  others  liice  it,  both 
among  the  ancients  and  moderns.  A  very  ridiculous  one 
is  related  t)y  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Romulus :— A  man 
named  Cleomedes,  seeinghimself  pursued,  jumped  into  a 
great  chest,  which  closed  upon  him ;  after  many  ineflfec- 
tual  attempts  to  open  it,  they  l>roke  it  in  pieces,  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  to  be  found,  alive  or  dead. 

9  Uhd€rtheformqfacrou>.']---'PllnyTt\eAe9\h]§mta». 
what  differently.  He  says,  it  was  the  soul  of  Aristeas, 
which  having  left  his  body  appeared  in  the  fbnn  of  a 
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Mctapontines  relate,  that  in  consequence  of  this 
they  sent  to  Dcphi,  to  inquire  what  that  un- 
natural appearance  might  mean ;  the  Pjthian 
told  them  in  reply,  to  perform  what  had  been 
directed,  for  that  they  would  find  their  obedience 
rewarded  ;  they  obeyed  accordingly,  and  there 
DOW  stands  near  the  statue  of  Apollo  himself, 
another  bearing  the  name  of  Aristeas :  it  is 
placed  in  the  public  square  of  the  city  surround- 
ed with  laurels. 

XVI.  Thus  much  of  Aristeas. — No  certain 
knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  places  which 
lie  remotely  beyond  the  country  of  which  I 
before  spake :  on  this  subject  I  could  not  meet 
with  any  person  able  to  speak  from  his  own 
knowledge.  Aristeas  above-mentioned  confes- 
ses, in  the  poem  which  he  wrote,  that  he  did 
Dot  penetrate  beyond  the  Issedoncs ;  and  that 
what  he  related  of  the  countries  more  remote, 
ha  learned  of  the  Issedones  themoeWes.  For 
my  own  part,  all  the  intelligence  which  the  most 
assiduous  researches,  and  the  greatest  attention 
to  authenticity,  have  been  able  to  procure,  shall 
be  faithfully  related. 

XVII.  As  we  advance  from  the  port  of  the 
Borysthenites,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
centre  of  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Scythia,  the 
first  people  who  are  met  with  axe  the  Callipi- 
ds,*  who  are  Greek  Scythians :  beyond  these  is 
another  nation  called  the  Halizones.'  These 
two  people  in  general  observe  the  customs  of 
the  6cythians:  except  that  for  food  they  sow 
corn,  onions,  garlic,  lentils,  and  millet.  Be- 
yond the  Halizones  dwell  some  ploughing  Scy- 
thians, who  sow  com  not  to  eat,  but  for 
sale.  Still  more  remote  are  the  Neuri,^  whose 
country  towards  the  north,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  is  totally  uninhabited.  All 
these  nations  dwell  near  the  river  Hypanis,  to 
the  west  of  the  Borysthenes. 

crow.  His  words  are  these :  AristeaB  etiam  yisam  evo- 
laniem  ex  ore  in  Proconneso,  corvi  effigie  magna  qua 
sequitur  labulnaiuie.— Z.arc/i«r. 

The  crow  waa  sacred  to  Apollo,a9  appears  from  JElian 
de  AnimalibuB,  book  vH.  18.  We  learn  also  from  Scali- 
ger,  in  bis  Notes  on  Manilius,  that  a  crow  sitting  on  a 
tripod  was  f  mnd  on  some  ancient  coins,  to  which  Statius 
also  alludes  in  the  following  lines : 

Non  oomn  obtcurai  tripndum. — 71 

1  CaUfjM'dcB.]— Solinus  calls  these  people  Callipodes. 

-r. 

2  IFalizonesJ^So  called,  because  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea,  as  the  word  itself  obvimsly  testifies.— 7*. 

3  A'tfun".]— McU,  book  ii.  Ijsays  of  this  people,  that 
they  had  the  power  of  transfirming  themselves  into 
wolves,  and  resuming  their  former  shape  at  pleasure.— 
Neuris  statum  singulis  tempus  est,  quo  si  vellnt  in  lupos, 
Iterumque  in  eos  qui  fuere  mulentur.— 2*. 


XVIII.  Having   crossed   the  BorystHenea, 
the  first  country  towards  the  sea  is  Hylsa*  con- 
tiguous to  which  are  some  Scythian  husl^tto*]- 
men,  who  call  themselves  Olbiopolite,  but  nrlao, 
by  the  Greeks  living  near  the  Hypanis, 
called  Borysthenites.*    The  country 
by  these  Scythians  towards   the  east,  is    tbe 
space  of  a  three  days'  journey,  as  for  as   ti&e 
river  Panticapes ;  to  the  north,  their  lands 
tend  to  the  amount  of  an  eleven  days'  voy 
along  the   Borysthenes.     The  space  beyond 
this  is  a  vast  inhospitable  desert ;  and  remoter 
still  are  the  Androphagi,  or  men-eaters,  a  sepa- 
rate nation,  and  by  no  means  Scythian.    ^« 
we  pass  farther  from  these,  the  country  is  alto-> 
gether  desert,  not  containing,  to  our  knowledge, 
any  inhabitants. 

XIX.  To  the  east  of  these  Scythians,  who 
are  husbandmen,  and  beyond  the  riirer  Panti- 
capes, are  the  Scythian  Nomades  or  shepherdn, 
who' are  totally  unacquainted  with  agricultoie: 
except  Hylsa,  all  this  country  is  naked  of  treea. 
These  Nomades  inhabit  a  district  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  fourteen  days*  journey  towards  the 
east,  as  far  as  the  river  Gerrhus. 

XX.  Beyond  the  Gerrhus  is  situate  what  is 
termed  the  royal  province  of  Scythia,  possessed 
by  the  more  numerous  part  and  the  noblest  of 
the  Scythians  who  consider  all  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  as  their  slaves.  From  the  south 
they  extend  to  Tauris,  and  from  the  east  as  far 
as  the  trench  which  was  sunk  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  blinded  slaves,  and  again  as  hr  as 
the  port  of  the  Palus  Meotis,  called  Chemni, 
and  indeed  many  of  them  are  spread  as  &r  as 
the  Tanais.  Beyond  these,  to  the  north,  live 
the  Melanchlsni,  another  nation  who  are  not 
Scythians.  Beyond  the  Melanchlsni,  the  lands 
are  low  and  marshy,  and  as  we  believe  entirelj 
uninhabited. 

XXI.  Beyond  the  Tanais  the  region  of 
Scythia  terminates,  and  the  first  nation  we 
meet  with  are  the  Sauromats,  who,  commenc- 
ing at  the  remote  parts  of  the  Palus  Meotis, 
inhabit  a  space  to  the  north,  equal  to  a  fifteen 
days*  journey ;  the  country  is  totally  destitute 
of  trees,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  Beyond 
these  are  the  Budini,  who  are  husbandmen, 
and  in  whose  country  trees  are  found  in  great 

-abundance. 

XXII.  To  the   north,  beyond  the  Budini, 

4  Boryatfiemtea.']—TheBe  people  are  called  by  Ph>- 
pertius  the  Borysthenidas : 

Clora  ad  bybvooi  bib  Boi7iiIwBldMbr-2 
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Is  «n  i  tmxkmoae  desert  of  an  eiglit  days'  journey; 
passing  ^rhich  to  the  east  are  the  Thyseageta,  a 
angular  but  populous  nation,  who  support 
thenaaeWefl  by  hunting.  Contiguous  to  these, 
in  the  acune  region,  are  a  people  called  lyrc»  f 
they   sdLeo  live  by  the  chase,  which  they  thus 

puTsne: Having  ascended  the  tops  of  the 

trees,  ^ivlkich  every  where  abound,  they  watch 
for  their  prey.     Each  man  has  a  horse,  in- 
structed to  lie  close  to  the  ground,  that  it  may 
not  be  seen ;  they  have  each  also  a  dog.    As 
soon  SUB  the  man  from  the  tree  discovers  his 
gsme,  he  wounds  it  with  an  arrow,  then  mount- 
ing his  horse  he  pursues  it,  followed  by  his 
dog^.      Advancing  from  this  people  still  nearer 
to  the  east,  we  again  meet  with  Scythians,  who 
halving  seceded  from  the  royal  Scythians,  es- 
tablished themselves  here. 

XXin.    As  fsr   as    these   Scythians,  the 
whole  country  is  flat,  and  the  soil  excellent ; 
beyond  them  it  becomes  barren   and  stony. 
After  travelling  over  a  considerable  space,  a 
]>eople  are  found  living  at  the  foot  of  some 
lolly  mountains,  who,  both  male  and  female, 
are  said  to  be   bald  from  their  birth,  having 
large  chins,  and  nostrils  like  the  ape  species. 
They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  their 
dress  is  Scythian ;  they  live  chiefly  upon  the 
produce  of  a  tree  which  is  called  the  ponticus ; 
it  is  as  large  as  a  fig,  and  has  a  kernel  not  un- 
like a  bean;  when   it  is   ripe   they  press   it 
through  a  cloth ;  it  produces  a  thick  black 
liquor  which  they  call  ascby ;  this  they  drink, 
mixing  it  with  milk ;  the  grosser  parts  which 
remain  they  form  into  balls  and  eat.     They 
have  but  few  cattle  from  the  want  of  proper 
pasturage.    Each  man  dwells  under  his  tree; 
this  during  the  winter  they  cover  with  a  thick 
white  cloth,  which  in  the  summer  is  removed ; 
they  live  unmolested  by  any  one,  being  con- 
sidered as  sacred,  and  having  amongst  them  no 
offensive  weapon.    Their  neighbours  apply  to 
them  for  decision  in  matters  of  private  contro- 
versy ;  and  whoever  seeks  an  asylum  amongst 
them  is  secure  from  injury.    They  are  called 
the  ArgippeL' 

6  lyrom."}— It  is  in  vain  tlwl  Messieurs  Falconnet  and 
Mallei  are  desirous  of  reading  TvfKoi,  tlie  Turlcs,  the 
same  as  it  occurs  in  Fomponius  Mela ;  it  would  bp  bet- 
ter, with  Pintianus,  to  correct  the  text  of  the  geo- 
grapher by  that  of  Herodotus.  Plinj  also  Joins  this 
people  with  theThyssagete.— LorcAer. 

6  Argippai.y-'rh.eae  people  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  white  horses  with  which  their 
coQittry  abounded.    The  Tartars  of  the  present  day  are 

»7 


XXIY.  As  iar  as  these  people  who  are 
bald,  the  knowledge  of  the  countiy  and  inter- 
mediate nations  is  clear  and  satisfactory;  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Scythians,  who  hsve 
frequent  communication  with  them,  from  the 
Greeks  of  the  port  on  the  Borysthenes,  and 
from  many  other  places  of  trade  on  the  Enxine. 
As  these  nations  have  seven  different  languages, 
the  Scythians  who  communicate  with  them 
have  occasion  for  as  many  interpreters. 

XXV.  Beyond  these  Argippei,  no  certain 
intelligence  is  to  be  had,  a  chain  of  lofty  and 
inaccessible  mountains  precluding  all  discovery. 
The  people  who  are  bald,  assert,  what  I  can  by 
no  means  believe,  that  these  mountains  are 
inhabited  by  men,  who  in  their  lower'  parts 
resemble  a  goat;  and  that  beyond  these  are  a 
race  that  sleep  away  six*  months  of  the  year : 
neither  does  this  seem  at  all  more  probable. 
To  the  east  of  the  Argippei  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  country  is  possessed  by  the  Is- 
sedones ;  but  beyond  them  to  the  north  neither 
the  Issedones  nor  the  Argippei  know  any  thing 
more  than  I  have  already  related. 

XXVI.  The  Issedones  have  these,  among 
other  customs : — As  often  as  sny  one  loses  his 
father,  his  relations  severally  provide  some 
cattle ;  these  they  kill,  and  having  cut  them  in 
pieces,  they  dismember  also  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and,  mixing  the  whole  together,  feast 
upon  it ;  the  head  alone  is  preserved,  from  this 
they  carefully  remove  the  hair,  and  cleansing  it 
thoroughly  set  it  in  gold  ;^  it  is  afterwards  es- 
teemed sacred,  and  produced  in  their  solemn 
annual  sacrifices.  Every  man  observes  the 
above  rites  in  honour  of  his  father,  as  the 
Greeks  do  theirs  in  memory  of  the  dead.'    In 


said  to  hold  white  horses  in  great  estimation ;  how  much 

they  were  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  appears  from 

various  passages  of  diflferent  writers,  who  believed  that 

they  excelled  in  swiflness  all  horses  of  a  diflbrent 

colour. 

Qui  euidon  bIvh  ratebent,  canibai  aona.— K 

7  Setit  m^oM.]— We  learn  from  Livy,tbat  the  Boii, 
a  people  of  Gaul,  did  exactly  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  sculls  of  their  enemies.— Purgato  inoe  capita  ut  mos 
iis  est,  cal vum  auro  celavere :  idque  sacrum  vas  lis  erat, 
quo  solennibus  libarent.— See  £«ry,  chap.  xziv.  book  23. 

8  ^  memory  ^  the  dead.}— The  Greeks  had  anniver- 
sary days  in  remembrance  of  departed  friends.  These 
were  indifferently  termed  Nf/««ri«,  as  being  solemnised 
on  the  festival  of  Nemesis,  ae«<«}  and  rivins.  This 
latter  word  seems  to  intimate  that  these  were  feasts  in- 
stiiuud  to  commemorate  the  birth-days;  but  these  It 
appears,  were  observed  by  surviving  relations  and 
friends  upon  the  anniversary  of  a  person's  death. 
Amongst  many  other  customs  which  distinguished  those 
ri  yift*,  some  were  remarkable  fjr  their  simplicity  and 
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.other  respects  it  is  said  that  they  venerate  the  | 
principles'  of  jastice ;   and  that  their  females 
enjoy  equal  authority  with  the  men. 

XXYII.  The  Issedones  themseWes  affirm, 
that  the  country  beyond  them  is  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  men  who  have  but  one  eye,  and  by 
Gryphins  who  are  guardians  of  the  gold. — 
Such  is  the  information  which  the  Scythians 
have  from  the  Issedones,  and  we  from  the 
Scythians;  in  the  Scythian  tongue  they  are 
called  Arimaspians,  from  Arima,  the  Scythian 
word  for  one,  and  spu,  an  eye. 

XXVIII.  Through  all  the  region  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  the  winter  season, 
which  continues  for  eight  months,  is  intolerably 
severe  and  cold.  At  this  time  if  water  be 
poured  upon  the  ground,  unless  it  be  near  a 
fire,  it  will  not  make  clay.  The  sea  itself/ 
and  all  the  Cimmerian  BosphoruE^  is  congealed; 

elegance.  They  strewed  flowers  on  the  tomb,  they  en- 
circled it  with  mynle,  they  placed  locks  of  their  hair 
upon  it,  they  tenderly  invoked  the  names  of  those  de- 
parted, and  lastly  they  poured  sweet  ointments  upon 
the  grave. 

These  observances  with  little  variation,  took  place 
both  in  Greece  and  Rome.— See  the  beautiful  ode  of  Ana- 
creon: 

T<  «i  111  Ktii9  /tvfi^i*Vf 
T<  Si  yn  %itiv  ftmrmtmi 
£m*  ^aXXev,  if  «ti  ^« 
Mvf  irey,  'foSttg  it  itf«r« 
Hv*mro¥. 

Thus  rendered  by  Cowley : 

Wby  do  tn  pracioui  oiiitiu0B|i  ■kmri', 
Noble  winet  wby  do  w«  pour, 
Beanteooi  flowen  why  do  we  ipfMd 
UpoD  the  moBlneate  of  the  dead  i 
VuOuag  they  but  diat  eu  diow, 
Or  bnoce  Ibat  faaalen  to  be  ao; 
CiowB  m*  with  mm  whiU  Iliv*. 

See  also  the  much  admired  apostrophe  addressed  by 
Yiigil  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus : 

Heu  miwiaiide  poer,  u  qm  fati  mpm  nuniai, 
INi  MuceHia mil:  muibui date Illk plenk, 
FttrparaoiipeilSaiD  floret.  inifit«eM|Be  aepota 
Bb  nlttn  accuondem  doDk— r 

I  Tlu  sea  itMif."]— -The  Greeks, who hadno  knowledge 
of  this  country,  were  of  opinion  that  the  sea  could  not 
be  congealed;  they  consequeatly  considered  this  passage 
of  Herodotus  as  fabulous.  The  moderns,  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  regions  of  the  north,  well  know 
that  Herodotus  was  right.— £,orcA«r.  •  - 

Upon  this  subject  the  f  tllowing  whimsical  passage 
occurs  in  Macrobius.— Nam  quod  Herodotus  historiarum 
scriptor,  contra  omnium  ferme  qui  luec  quesiTeninl 
opinionem  scripstl,  mare  Bosporicum,  quod  et  Cimmer- 
ium  appellat,  earumque  partium  mareomne  quod  Scjrthi- 
cum  dicitur,id  gelu  constringi  et  consistere,  aliter  est 
quam  putatur ;  nam  non  marina  aqua  conirahitur,  sed 
quia  plurimum  in  ill  is  regionibus  fluviorum  estfOtpalu- 
dum  in  ipsa  maria  influentium,  superficies  maris  cui  dul- 
ces  aque  innatant,  congelascit,  et  incolumi  aqua  marina 
videtur  in  mari  gelu,  sed  de  advenis  undis  coactum,  ice. 

ft  Bosp^konw.}— It  is  indiflerontly  written  Bosphorus 


and  the  Scythians  who  live  within  thfC 
before  mentioned  make  hostile^ncursions 
the  ice,  and  penetrate  with  their  waggons 
as  Sindica.    During  eight  months  the 
is  thus  severe,  aud  the  remaining  four  are 
ciently  cold.     In  this  region  the  winter  is  by 
no  means  the  same  as  in  other  climates ;  fto*  at 
this  time,  when  it  rains  abundantly  elsewhevew 
it  here  stercely  rains  at  all,  whilst  in  the 
mer  the  rains  are  incessant     At   the 
when  thunder  is  common  in  other  places,  hei« 
it  is  never  heard,  but  during  the  summer  it  im 
very  heavy.    If  it  be  ever  known  to  tfaauder 
in  the  winter,  it  is  considered  as  ominous.    If 
earthquakes  happen  in  8cy  thia,  in  either  eeami 
of  the  year,  it  is -thought  a  prodigy.     Their 
horses  are  able  to  bear  the  extremest  weventy 
of  the  climate,  which  the  asses  and  mules  fi^^ 
quently  cannot ;'  though  in  other  regions  the 
cold  which  destroys  the  former  has  little  eibcft 
upon  the  latter. 

XXIX.  This  circumstance  of  their  cUmale 
seems  to  explain  the  reason  why  their  cattle  tarn 
without  horns  ^  and  Homer  in  the  Odjamsy 

and  Bosporus ;  both  signify  the  same  thing,  for  pt^tw 
and  «r«fiiv  both  have  the  same  meaning  with  mynw,  to 
drive.  See  Hesychius,  at  the  word  vo^ ivraj.  The  in- 
habitants were  herdsmen,  which  indeed  the  word  implies. 
See  Apollonius  Rhodius,  1.  ii.  ver.  i.  Their  king  Amy* 
cus  is  described  with  the  herdsman's  staff,  instead  of  a 
sceptre,  ver.  33.  The  people  are  represented  as  unlik» 
the  Argonauts  in  shape  and  manners,  ver.  37;  aod 
Amycus  as  a  savage  giant,  or  son  of  the  earth,  ver.  38^ 
9.    Valerius  Flaccus  thus  describes  the  sea  paasing  the 

straits: 

Qu  ii(idai  eracU  Btflfdioni  uniMi. 

See  also  Apollon.  Rhod.  ver.  322.  much  better : 

— *Txif Si  St  sreXXew  uKog  ft9f Svitai  uSm^ 

The  pastures  Flaccus  describes  as  exceedingly  rich: 

Kogue  aolinn  el  doriiregfo  am  iDTidk  Inris. 

But  the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  as  savage  and 

lawless : 

iioo  taitn  legiuu 
T7IU  eolunt,  placidas  sat  jura  teoentia  gestoL 

3  Asaes  and  muUefrtquentljf  ranno/.]— This  assertion 
of  Herodotus  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  says,  *^  Ipsum 
animal  (asinus)  frigoris  maxime  impatiens:  ideo  noa 
generaturinPonto,  necsequiuoctis  vemo,et  ctetera  pe- 
cua  admiuatur  sed  solstitio."  The  aes  is  a  native  of  Ara- 
bia ;  the  warmer  the  climate  in  which  they  are  produced, 
the  larger  and  the  better  they  are.  "  Their  size  and  their 
spirit,"  says  Mr.  Pennant, "  regularly  decline  as  they 
advance  into  colder  regions."  Hollingshed  says,  that  la 
his  time  "  uur  lande  did  yeelde  no  asses."  At  present 
they  appear  to  be  naturalised  in  our  country ;  and  M. 
Larcher's  observaUon,  that  they  are  not  common  la 
England,  must  have  arisen  from  misinformation.  That 
the  English  breed  of  asses  is  comparatively  less  beaoU* 
ful«  must  t>e  acknowledged.— 7*. 

4  Without  /koms.]— Hippocrates,  speaking  of  the  Scy- 
thian chariots,  says,  they  are  drawn  by  oxen  which  have 
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which  oonfimu  my  opinion  >-^  And 
X^ibym,  where  the  sheep  have  always  horns  ;"^ 
iwluelft  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  warm  cU* 
mmtes  horns  will  readily  grow ;  but  in  places 
'^ludi  mn  extremely  cold,  they  either  will  not 
grawr  at  all,  or  are  always  diminutive. 

TTiTTJC.  The  peculiarities  of  8cy  thia  are  thus 
ezptained  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate ;  but 
wm  I  !&&▼«  accustomed  myself  from  the  commence- 
nteot   of  this  history  to  deviate  occasionally 
j&om  my  subject,  I  cannot  here  avoid  expressing 
imy  surprise,  that  the  district  of  £Us  noTer  pro- 
daces  mules ;  yet  the  air  is  by  no  means  cold, 
nor  can  any  other  satisfactory  reason  be  assigned. 
The  inhabitants  themselves  believe  that  their  not 
possessing  mules  is  the  effect  of  some  curse.' 


boms,  and  that  the  cold  pnvenu  their  having  anj. 


5  Ahcays  horns.']— TYke  line  here  quoted  from  Homer 
is  tlms  rendered  bv  P^pe : 

A9I  i«p  fair  eraeaah  of 
Thfl  bimiv  oC  all  thfeir  jMog 


G  Cifwnne  cutBt.y-TtiA  following  passage  is  found  In 
Plutarch's  Greek  questions.  ' 

Q«  Why  do  the  men  of  El  is  lead  their  mares  beyond 
their  borders  when  they  would  have  them  coTered  ? 

A.  Was  ii  because  ^nomaus,  being  remarkable  for 
his  great  loyc  of  horses,  imprecated  many  horrid  curses 
opon  mares  that  should  be  (thus)  covered  in  Elis,  and 
that  tile  people  in  terror  of  his  curses  will  not  soffer  it 
to  be  done  within  their  district  1 

It  is  Indisputably  evident,  that  something  Is  omitted  or 
corrupted  in  this  passage  uf  Plutarch.      As  it  stands  at 
praaentit  appears  that  the  mares  were  to  be  covered  by 
horaes,  and  so  the  translators  have  rendered  it ;  but  the 
love  of  JEnomaus  for  h'^rses,  would  hardly  lead  him  to 
eo  absurd  an  inconsistency  as  that  of  cursing  the  breed 
of  them  within  his  kingdom.    The  truth  is,  it  was  the 
breed  of  mules  which  he  loaded  with  imprecations ;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  mares  were  to  be  covered  by  asees, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them,  to  avoid  falling 
under  his  curse.  Some  word  expressing  this  ought  there- 
fw«  to  be  fiund  in  Plutarch,  and  the  suspicion  of  corrup- 
tion naturally  falls  at  once  on  the  unintelligible  word 
Vtklu,  ,  which  is  totally  omitted  in  the  Latin  version,  and 
given  up  by  Xylander  ss  inexplicable;  Weeseling  would 
change  itlo  j  rSu^u;,  but  that  does  not  remove  the  fault : 
if  we  read  iVe  Jixov;  all  will  be  easy.    The  question  will 
then  stand  thus :  ^  Why  do  the  men  of  Klls  lead  those 
Boares  tchi  h  are  to  rereive  tusest  beyond  their  borders  to 
be  covered  V*     And  we  must  render  afterwards,  **  that 
should  be  <A us coyered,"instead  of  rovered only:  evo  fexoc 
being  a  compound  f  )rmed  at  pleasure,  according  to  the 
genins  of  the  Oreek  lan^ase,  but  not  in  common  use, 
might  easily  be  corrupted  by  a  careless  or  ignorant 
transcriber.     I  sh^^uld  not  have  dwelt  so  long' on  a  ver- 
'  bal  criticism  of  this  kind,  had  not  the  emendation  ap- 
peared important,  and  calculated  to  throw  additional 
light  on  this  passaire  of  Herodotus. 

Conf  irmatile  to  this,  is  the  account  ofPausaniaa :— "  In 
Elis,'*  says  he,  **  mares  will  not  produce  from  asses, 
Uionsrh  they  will  in  the  places  contiguous:  thisthe  people 
Impote  to  s^me  curse."    Book  v.  p.  984. 

And  Eustathins  has  a  similar  remark  in  his  Comment 
osIMonyiiiuSyl.  40ft. 


When  their  mares  require  the  male,  the  Eleana 
take  them  out  of  the  limits  of  their  own  terri- 
tories and  there  suffer  asses  to  cover  them; 
when  they  have  conceived  they  return. 

XXXI.  Concerning  those  feathers,  whichy 
as  the  Scythians  say,  so  cloud  the  atmosphere 
that  they  cannot  penetrate  nor  even  discern 
what  lies  beyond  them,  my  opinion  is  this  :•— 
In  those  remoter  regions  there  is  a  perpetual 
fall  of  snow,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  less 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  Whoever  observes 
snow  falling  continually,  will  easily  conceive 
what  I  say ;  for  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
feathers.  These  regions,  therefore,  which  are 
thus  situated  remotely  to  the  north,  are  unin* 
habitable  from  the  unremitting  severity  of  the 
climate ;  and  the  Scy  thiana,  with  the  neighbour* 
ing  nationa,  mistake  the  snow  for  feathers.^^- 
But  on  this  subject  I  have  said  quite  enough. 

XXXII.  Of  the  Hyperboreana'  neither  the 
Scythians  nor  any  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
the  Issedones  alone  excepted,  have  any  know- 
ledge ;  and  indeed  what  they  say  merits  but 
little  attention.  The  Scythians  speak  of  these 
as  they  do  of  the  Arimaspians.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Hesiod  mentions  these  Hypei^ 
boreans,  as  does  Homer  also  in  the  Epigonoi,* 
if  he  was  really  the  author  of  those  verses. 

XXXIII.  On  this  subject  of  the  Hypers 
boreans  the  Belians  are  more  communicative. 
They  affirm,  that  some  sacred  offerings  of  this 
people,  carefully  folded  in  straw,  were  given  to 

Upon  the  above  Larcher  remarks,  that  this  doubtless 
was  the  reason  why  the  race  of  chariots  drawn  by  mules 
was  abolished  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  had  been 
introduced  there  in  the  seventieth  Olympiad  by  Thersias 
of  Thessaly.— 7*. 

7  fib>oio/or/ea£A«rs.>-The  comparison  of  falling  snow 
to  fleeces  of  wool  as  being  very  obvious  and  natural,  is 
found  in  abundance  of  writers,  ancient  and  modem. 

See  Psalm  cxlvii.  ver.  6.— Who  sendeth  his  snow  like 
wool.    Martial  beautifully  calls  snow  densumtacitarum 

velins  aquanim. 

In  whoia  eapadooi  woaab 
A  vapoury  deluge  liw  to  laow  eoafadU; 
nmrj  ttwy  toQ  ttair  fleecy  world  alonf.— THohmon. 

8  Hyperboreatu.^—U  appears  from  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar,  tiiat  the  Greeks  called  the  Thracians,  Boreans ; 
there  is  therefore  great  probability  that  they  called  the 
people  beyond  these  the  Hyperboreans.— liorcAer. 

9  £^'^on<».]  — That  Homer  was  the  author  of  various 
poems  besides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  there  seems 
liule  reason  to  doubt ;  that  he  was  the  author  of  these 
in  question  can  hardly  be  madeappear.  The  Scholiast  of 
Aristophanes  assigns  them  to  Anthnachus :  but  Antima- 
chus  of  Colophon  was  later  than  Herodotus,  or  at  least 
his  cotemporary.  The  subject  of  these  verses  were,  the 
supposed  authors  of  the  second  Theban  war.  At  the 
time  in  which  Homer  flourished,  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  of  Troy  were  the  subjects  of  universal  curiosity 

1  and  attantlon^'7'. 
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the  ScythiftnSf  from  whom  deseencliiig  regfolarty 
through  every  contiguoai  nation,^  they  arrived 
at  length  at  the  Adriatic.  From  hence,  trana- 
ported  towards  the  south,  they  were  first  of  all 
received  by  the  Dodoneans  of  Greece ;  from 
them  again  they  wera  transmitted  to  the  gulf 
of  Melis;  whence  passing  into  Enboea,  they 
were  sent  from  one  town  to  another,  tiil  they 
arrived  at  Carystus ;  not  stopping  at  Andros, 
the  Carystians  carried  them  to  Tenos,  the 
Tenians  to  Delos ;  at  which  place  the  Deliana 
affirm  they  came  as  we  have  related.  They 
farther  observe,  that  to  bring  these  offerings 
the  Hyperboreans'  sent  two  young  women, 
whose  names  were  Hyperoche  and  Laodice: 
five  of  their  countrymen  accompanied  them  as 
a  guard,  who  are  held  in  great  veneration  at  De- 
les, and  called  the  Peripheres.'  As  these  men 
never  returned,  the  Hyperboreans  were  greatly 
offended,  and   took  the  following  method  to 

prevent  a  repetition  of  this  evil :  They  carried 

I 

1  Through  every  eantigwrne  nation.y-On  this  sabject 
Uw  Aih«iiiaiM  have  another  tradiiion.— -ASm  Paueaniae, 
c.  zxxL  p.  77. 

According  to  them,  these  offerings  were  given  by  the 
Hyperb-Teana  to  the  Arimaspiana,  hj  the  Arimaapians 
to  the  Scythians,  by  the  Scythians,  carried  to  Sinope. 
The  Greeks  from  thence  passed  them  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, till  they  arrived  at  Prasis,  a  place  dependent  on 
Athens ;  the  Athenians  ultimately  sent  them  to  Delna. 
**  This,"  says  M.  Larcher, "  seems  to  me  a  less  probable 
account  than  that  of  the  Delians." 

2  ITi/perboreans.y-Vpon  the  subject  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, our  learned  mytbologist  Mr.  Bryant  has  a  very 
curious  chapter.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
whole  ;  but  the  fallowing  extract  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  chapter  bef  ire  us. 

Of  all  other  people  the  Hyperboreans  seem  most  to 
have  respected  the  people  of  Delos.  To  this  island  they 
used  to  send  continually  mystic  presents,  which  were 
greatly  reverenced :  in  consequence  of  this,  the  Delians 
knew  more  of  their  history  than  any  other  community 
of  Greece.  Callimachus,  in  his  hymn  (o  Delos,  takes 
notice  of  the  Hyperboreans  and  their  oRerings. 

This  people  were  esteemed  very  sacred ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Apollo,  when  exiled  from  heaven,  and  when  he  had 
seen  hia  offspring  slain,  retired  to  Uieir  country.  It 
seems  he  wept ;  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  every 
tear  was  amber. 

See  Apollunius  Rhodius,  book  iv.  611. 

The  Cdtk  «(«■»  tndltion  bold, 
That  every  drapof  unber  was  a  lav 
Shed  bjilpollo,  wbea  he  fled  rran  bcaTeo; 
For  eorely  did  he  weep,  tad  ittinnriog  peaM 
Thimih  imiiy  a  dolflful  rqgk»,tiU  he  imcM 
The  acred  Hypeitomak 

See  Bryant,  vol.  ili.  491. 

3  PtfnjpA«re«.]— Those  whom  the  diflbrent  states  of 
Greece  sent  to  consult  Apollo,  or  to  offer  him  sacrifice 
in  the  name  of  their  country,  they  called  Theoroi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Deliastoi  to  those  whom  they  sent  to 
Delns ;  and  of  Pythastol  to  those  who  went  to  Delphi. 
•^Larcher, 


to  their  frontiers  their  offerings,  folded  to  barley- 
straw,  and  committing  them  to  the  care  af  thtir 
neighbours,  directed  them  to  forward  them  pn>- 
gressively,  till,  as  is  reported,  they  thus  arrived. 
This  singularity  observed  by  the  Hyperboreans 
is  practised,  aa  I  myself  have  seen,  amongst  tbe 
women  of  Thrace  and  Peonia,  who  in  their 
sacrifices  to  the  regal  Diana  make  use  of  bar- 
ley-straw. 

XXXIV.  In  honour  of  the  Hyperborean 
virgins  who  died  at  Deloa,  the  Delian  yootb  of 
both  sexes  celebrate  certain  ritea,  in  which  tfaey^ 
cut  off  their  hair ;  ^  this  ceremony  is  obserred 
by  virgins  previous  to  their  marrbge,  who» 
having  deprived  themselves  of  their  hair,  wmd 
it  round  a  spindle,  and  place  it  on  the  tomb. 
This  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  and  is 
shaded  by  an  olive,  which  grows  there  natorafly. 
The  young  men  of  l)elos  wind  some  of  their 
hair  round  a  certain  herb,  and  place  it  on  tbe 
tomb.  Such  are  the  honours  which  the  Deli- 
ans pay  to  these  virgins. 

XXXV.  The  Delians  add,  that  in  the  same 
age,  and  before  tbe  arrival  of  Hyperoche  and 
Laodice  at  Delos,  two  other  Hyperborean  vir- 
gins came  there,  whose  namea  were  Argis  and 
Opis ;  ^  their  object  was  to  bring  an  offering  to 
Lucina,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  happy  de- 
livery of  their  females;  bat  that  Argu  and 
Opis  were  accompanied  by  the  deities  them- 
selves.    They  are,  therefore,  honoured   with 


4  Cut  cf  their  Aoir.}— The  custom  of  oflbrii^  ttas  I 
to  the  gods  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Sometimes  it 
was  deposited  in  the  temples,  as  in  the  case  of  Berenka, 
who  consecreted  here  in  the  temple  of  Venas ;  saoie- 
times  it  was  suspended  upon  troes.^£areJb«r. 

When  the  hair  was  cut  off  in  honour  of  the  d«ad»  ii 

was  done  In  a  circular  form.    Allusion  Is  made  lo  this 

ceremony  in  the  £lectFa  of  Sophoclas,  line  6SL     Ses 

also  Ovid : 

8dmm  am  wrtn  ctpfllok 

This  custom  by  the  wav,  was  strictly  fiwbiddei^  by  the 
Jews.    Pope  has  a  very  ludicrous  allusion  to  it  - 
When  SwImw  or  •  alitrMi  ftowaa, 
plnqp  is  badnoii  otbendave  their  cmfnh— 21 


6  Qpu.]— Orion,  who  was  beloved  by  Aorara,  and 
whom  Fherocydes  aseerls  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Euryale,  or,  according  to  other  authors,  of 
Terra,  endeavouring  to  ofibr  violence  to  Opis,  was  slaia 
with  an  arrow  by  Diana. 

The  first  Hyperboreans  who  carried  offerings  to  Delos 
were,  according  to  Callimachus,  named  Oupls^  Lozo» 
and  Hecaerge,  daaghter  of  Boreas.— Xiordksr 

Opis  is  thus  mentioned  by  Virgil : 

According  to  Servlus,  Opis,  Lozo,  and  Hecasrgs, 
were  synonymous  terms  i(*r  the  moon.  Opis  was  also 
the  name  of  a  city  of  the  Tigris^— 7*. 
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yr-  flolemn  ritet.    The  woman  aMembie  to- 
^etl&er,  and,  in  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, bj  Olen  of  Lycia,*  they  call  on  the  names 
or   A^T^pn  and  Opis.    Instructed  by  these,  the 
islmodeia  and  lonians  hold  similar  assemblies, 
introducing  the  same  two  names  in  their  hymns. 
"Pliis    Olen  was  a  native  of  Lycia,  who  com- 
posed  other  ancient  hymns  in  ase  at  Delos. 
Wbezi  the  thighs  of  the  victims  are  consumed 
on  tlie  altar,  the  ashes  are  collected  and  scat- 
tered over  the  tomb  of  Opis  and  Argis.     This 
tomb  is  behind  the  temple  of  Diana,  facing  the 
east,  and  near  the  place  where  the  Ceiana  cele- 
brmte  their  festivals. 

JC^XYL  On  this  subject  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reane  we  have  spctken  sufficiently  at  large,  for 
tb«B  story  of  Abaris,^  who  was  said  to  be  an 
Hyperborean,  and  to  have  made  a  circuit  of  the 
earth  without  food,  and  carried  on  an  arrow," 
merits  no  attention.     As  there  are  Hyperbo- 
reans, or  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
ikie  north,  one  would  suppose  there  ought  also 
to  be  Hypernotians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  south.     For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  bat  think  it  exceedingly  ridicu- 


6  (Xen  ^Zyci'a.}— Olen,  a  priest  and  very  ancient 
poel,  was  befjre  Homer ;  he  was  ihe  flrit  Greek  poet, 
und  the  firal  also  who  declareil  the  oracles  of  Apollo. 
The  iahabitanis  of  Delphi  chanted  the  hymns  which  he 
composed  fur  ihem.  In  one  of  his  hymns  he  called 
Iliil&yai  the  motber  of  Lioye ;  in  another  he  affirmed  that 
Jaoo  was  educated  by  the  Hours^  and  was  the  mother 
of  Mars  and  Hebe. — Lareher. 

The  wuid  Olen  was  properly  an  Egyptian  sacred  term, 
and  expressed  Olen,  Olenus,  Ailinus,  and  Linus,  but  is 
of  unknown  meaning.  We  read  of  Olenlum  sidus, 
Olenia  capella,  and  the  like. 


A  sacred  stone  in  Elis  was  called  Petra  Olenia.  If 
then  this  (Men,  styled  a  Hyperborean,  came  from  Lycia 
aad  Egypt,  it  makes  me  persuaded  of  what  I  liave  often 
suspected,  that  the  term  Hyperborean  is  not  of  that 
purport  which  the  Grecians  have  assigned  to  it.  There 
were  people  of  this  family  from  the  north,  and  tho  name 
has  been  distorted,  and  adapted  solely  to  people  of  those 
paru.  But  there  were  Hyperboreans  from  the  East,  as 
we  find  in  the  history  of  Olen.— See  Bryant  farther  on 
this  sQbject)  \A.  iii.  492, 493. 

7  ^Aom.]— Jamblicus  says  of  this  Abaris,  that  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Pythagoras ;  some  say  that  he  was  older 
than  S  jlon ;  he  foretold  earthquikes,  plagues,  &c.  Au- 
thors diflbr  much  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming  into 
Greece :  Harpocration  says  it  was  in  the  time  of  Croesus. 

6  On  on  arrow.'} — Ttiere  is  a  fragment  preserved  in 
the  Anecdote  Grace,  a  translation  of  which  LArcher 
gives  in  liis  notes  which  throws  much  light  upon  this 
singular  passage ;  it  is  this :  a  £imine  having  made  its 
appearance  amongst  the  Hyperboreans,  Abaris  went  to 
Greece  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Apollo.  The 
deity  taught  him  to  declare  Oracles.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  travelled  through  Greece,  declaring  oracles, 
ksTiiig  in  his  hand  an  arrowi  lbs  iiymbol  of  ApoUo.— 21 


lous  to  hear  some  men  talk  of  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  pretending,  without  the  smallest 
reason  or  probability,  that  the  ocean  encom- 
passes the  earth  ;  that  the  earth  is  round,  as  if 
mechanically  formed  so ;  and  that  Asia  is  equal 
to  Europe.  I  will,  therefore,  concisely  describe 
the  figure  and  the  size  of  each  of  these  portions 
of  the  earth. 

XXXVII.  The  region  occupied  by  the 
Persians  extends  southward  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
beyond  these  to  the  north  are  the  Medes,  next 
to  them  are  the  Sapirians.  Contiguous  to  the 
Sapirians,  and  where  the  Phasis  empties  itself 
into  the  Northern  Sea,  are  the  Colcbians, 
These  four  nations  occupy  the  space  between 
the  two  seas. 

XXX y III.  From  hence  to  the  west  two 
tracts  of  land  stretch  themselves  towards  the 
sea,  which  I  shall  describe :  The  one  on  the 
north  side  commences  at  the  Phasis,  and  extends 
to  the  sea  along  the  Euxine  and  the  Hellespont^ 
as  far  as  the  Sigeum  of  Troy.  On  the  south 
side  it  begins  at  the  Marandynian  bay,  contigu- 
ous to  Phcenicia,  and  is  continued  to  the  sea  as 
far  as  the  Triopian  promontory ;  this  space  of 
country  is  inhabited  by  thirty  different  nations. 

XXXIX.  The  other  district  commences  in 
Persia,  and  is  continued  to  the  Red  Sea.* 
Besides  Persia,  it  comprehends  Assyria  and 
Arabia,  naturally  terminating  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  into  which  Darius  introduced  '^  a  chan- 
nel of  the  Nile.  The  interval  from  Persia  to 
Phcenicia  is  very  extensive.  From  Phoenicia 
it  again  continues  beyond  Syria  of  Palestine,  as 
far  as  Egypt,  where  it  terminates.  The  whole 
of  thii  region  is  occupied  by  three  nations  on- 
ly.— Such  is  the  division  of  Asia  from  Persia 
westward. 

XL.  To  the  east  beyond  Persia,  Media,  the 
Sapirians  and  Colchians,  the  country  is  bounded 
by  the  Red  Sea ;  to  the  north  by  the  Caspiaa 

9  The  Red  Sea.yAi  is  necessary  to  be  observed,  that 
not  only  the  Arabian  Gulf  was  known  by  this  name, 
but  also  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Southern  Ocean,  that 
is  to  say,  that  vast  tract  of  sea  which  lies  between  the 
two  fX\h.—Larchtr. 

What  Herodotus  calls  the  Ery  threan  Sea,  he  careftdly 
distinguishes  from  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

Boili  Herodotus  and  Agathemnus  industriously  distin- 
guish the  Erythrean  Sea,  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  though 
the  latter  was  certainly  so  called,  and  had  the  name  of 
Erythrean.  The  Parthic  empire  which  included  Persia, 
is  by  Pliny  said  to  be  bounded  to  the  south  by  the 
Mare  Robrum,  which  was  the  boundary  also  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  by  Mare  Rubrum  he  here  means  the  great  south, 
ern  sea. — Bryant. 

lOjDaniis  •»/rMiiic«d.>-Sse  book  the  second,  chap.  1S8L 
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and  the  river  Araxea,  which  directs  its  coarse 
towards  the  east.  As  far  as  India,  Asia  is  well 
inhabited ;  but  from  India  eastward  the  whole 
country  is  one  vast  desert,  unknown  and  unex- 
plored. 

XLI.  The  second  tract  comprehends  Libya, 
which  begins  where  Egypt  ends.  About  Egypt 
the  country  is  very  narrow.  One  hundred 
thousand  orgyia,  or  one  thousand  stadia,  com- 
prehend the  space  between  this  and  the  Red 
sea.'  Here  the  country  expands,  and  takes 
the  name  of  Libya. 

XLII.  I  am  much  surprised  at  those  who 
have  divided  and  defined  the  limits  of  Libya, 
Asia,  and  Europe,  betwixt  which  the  difference 
is  far  from  small.  Europe,  for  instance,  in 
length  much  exceeds  the  other  two,  but  is  of  far 
inferior  breadth ;  except  in  that  particular  part 
which  is  contiguous  to  Asia,  the  whole  of  Libya 
is  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  first  person  who 
has  proved  this,  was,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  Necho  king  of  Egypt.  When  he  had 
desisted  from  his  attempt  to  join  by  a  canal  the 
Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  he  despatched 
some  vessels,'  under  the  conduct  of  Phenicians, 
with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of  Hercu- 
les, and  after  penetrating  the  Northern  Ocean 
to  return  to  Egypt.  These  Phenicians,  taking 
their  course  from  the  Red  Sea,  entered  into  the 
Southern  Ocean ;  on  the  approach  of  autumn 
they  landed  in  Libya,  and  planted  some  corn  in 
the  place  where  they  happened  to  find  them- 
selves ;  when  this  was  ripe,  and  they  had  cut  it 
down,  they  again  departed.  Having  thus  con- 
sumed two  years,  they  in  the  third  doubled  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 
Their  relation  may  obtain  attention  from  oth- 


1  T^ia  and(h€  Red  fiSra.]— Here  we  must  necessarily 
understand  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea.  Herodotus  says,  book 
ii.  chap.  158,  that  the  shortest  way  betwixt  one  sea  and 
the  other  was  one  thousand  stadia.  Aerippa  says,  on 
the  auihurity  of  Pliny,  that  from  Petusium  to  Arsinoe 
on  the  Red  Sea  was  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  miles, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  author  always  reck- 
oning eight  stadia  a  mile.'-Larcher. 

3  Despatched  some  res««2«.]— This  Necho  Is  the  same 
who  in  scripture  is  called  Pharaoh-Necho.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  j  tin  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  by  drawing  a 
canal  from  the  iine  to  the  other ;  but  after  he  had  con- 
sumed an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  work, 
he  was  forced  to  desist  from  it.  But  he  had  better  success 
in  another  undertaking ;  fur  having  gotten  sjme  of  the 
ezpertesl  Fhenician  sailors  into  his  service,  he  sent  them 
out  by  the  Red  Sea  ihrousli  the  straits  of  Babelmandel, 
to  discover  the  coasts  of  Africa,  who  having  sailed  round 
it  came  h(*me  the  third  year  through  the  straiis  of  Oib- 
imliar  and  Uis  Mediterraneaa  Sea»  which  was  a  very  tx- 


era,  but  to  me  it  seems  incredible,*  Ibr  ihtj 
affirmed,  that  having  sailed  ronad  Labya,  they 
had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand«— ^'X'biis  was 
Libya  for  the  first  time  known. 

XLIIL    If  the  Carthaginian  aeoouni  may 
be  credited,  Sataspes,  son  of  Teaspes;,   of  the 
race  of  the  Achsmenides,  received  a   comiiua- 
sion  to  drcumnavigate  Libya,  which  be  never 
executed :  alarmed  at  the  length  of  the  Yoja^pe, 
and  the  solitary  appearance  of  the  coootiy,  be 
returned  without  accomplishing  the  tack  enjoin- 
ed him  by  his  mother.    This  man  had  coHt- 
mitted  violence  on  a  virgin,  daughter  of  Zopy- 
rus,  son  of  Megabyzus,  for  which  offence  Xerxee 
had  ordered  him  to  be  crucified ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother,  who  was  sister  to  I>ariiie» 
saved  his  life.     She  avowed,  however,  thatk 
was  her  intention  to  inflict  a  still  aeverer  pun- 
ishment upon  him,  by  obliging  him  to  sail  food^ 
Africa,  till   he  should  arrive  at  the  Arebiaa 
Gulf.    To  this  Xerxes  assented,  iSnd  Sataspee 
accordingly  departed  for  Egypt ;  he  heiv  eok' 
barked  with  his  crew,  and   proceeded  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules ;  passing  these,  he  doubled 
the  promontory  which  is  called  Syloes,  keepinf 
a  southern  course.     Continuing  his  voyage  for 
several  months,  in  which  he  passed  over  an  im- 
mense tract  of  sea,  he  saw  no  probable  termina- 
tion of  his  labours,  and  therefore  sailed  back  to 
Egypt.     Returning  to  the  court  of  Xerxes,  he 
amongst  other  things  related,  that  in  the  most 
remote  places  he  had  visited  he  had  seen  a  peo- 
ple of  diminutive  appearance,  clothed  in  red 
garments,^  who  on  the  approach  of  his  vessel  te 


traordinary  voyage  to  bo  nia4p  in  those  days,  when  the 
use  of  the  loadstone  was  not  known.  This  voya^  was 
performed  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  yean  befi>rs 
Vasquez  de  Garoa,  a  Portuguese,  by  discovering  tfaa 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497,  found  out  the  same  way  from 
hence  to  the  Indies  by  which  these  Phenicians  came 
from  thence.  Since  that,  it  hath  been  made  the  commna 
passage  thither  from  all  these  western  parts  of  ths 
world.— JVtd*ou». 

3  T\>  me  it  eeems  wcrediMe.]— Herodocns  does  not 
doubt  that  the  Phenicians  made  the  circuit  of  Africa, 
and  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar;  but 
he  could  not  believe  that  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  they 
had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  This,  however,  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  case  after  the  Phenicians  bad 
passed  the  line ;  and  this  curious  circumstance,  whick 
never  could  have  been  imagined  in  an  age  when  as> 
tronomy  was  yet  in  its  in£incy,  is  an  evkience  to  ihs 
truth  of  a  voyase,  which  without  this  might  have  been 
doubted. — Larcher. 

4  Red  QetrmenU,}-  This  passage  has  been  indiflforemly 
rendered  Pheniciau  garments,  and  red  garments ;  the 
oritnnal  is  •r$«Tt  «o*voii|t9.— Larcher,  dissenting  from 
both  these,  translates  it **  des habitsde palmier:"  his  re»> 
soning  upon  it  does  ooi  appear  qnita  ■aiJdiictnfy.  **ft 
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tlie   «3iore,  had  deserteil  their  habitations,  and 

fled  to  the  moostatna.     Bat  he  affirmed,  that 

His    people,  latiflfied  with  taking  a  supply  of 

X^ravietons,  o^red  them  no  violence.     He  de- 

the  posaibitity  of  bis  making  the  circait  of 

as  his  Teasel  was  totally  unable  to  pro- 

l.^     Xerxee  gave  n  'i  credit  to  his  assertions : 

azHi,  aa  he  had  not  falfiUed  the  terms  imposed 

apon  him,  he  waa  executed  according  to   his 

fbmaer  aentenee.     An  eunuch  belonging  to  this 

dataspes,  hearing  of  his  master's  death,  fled 

'vritb  a  great  sum  of  money  to  Samoa,  but  he 

'vrsM  there  robbed  of  his  property  by  a  native  of 

the  place,  whose  name  I  know,  but  forbear  to 

antion. 

2LIV.  Of  Asia,  a  very  considerable  part 
kfl  first  diaeovefBd  by  Darius.  He  was  very 
of  ascertainiog  where  the  Indus  meets 
the  ocean,  the  only  river  but  one  in  which  cro- 
eodilea  are  found ;  to  effect  this,  he  sent,  amongst 
other  men  in  whom  he  could  confide,  Scylax  of 
Oaryandia.*    Departing  from  Gaspatyrus  in  the 


•sems  vary  ■usfNcions,"  says  he,  **  that  people  bo  savage 
mm  these  are  dsscribed  hy  Iferodotus,  should  either  hare 
cleth  or  stafl^  or,  if  they  had,  should  possess  the  means  of 
dying  it  red."    But  in  the  first  place,  Herudotus  does  not 
call  these  a  savgige  people  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  narra- 
tive ofSataspes  was  inunded  to  excite  astonishment,  by 
repreaenting  to  Xerxes  what  lo  him  at  least  seemed  mar- 
veil  -iua.     That  a  race  of  uncivilized  men  should  clulhe 
tlwrneelves  with  skins,  or  garments  made  of  the  learesor 
\mrlc  of  trees,  could  not  appear  wonderful  to  a  subject  of 
Xerxes,  to  whom  many  bartnrous  nations  were  perfectly 
vrell  iukown.    His  surprise  would  te  much  more  power- 
fully excited,  at  seeiiig  a  race  of  men  of  whom  they  had 
no  knowledge,  haUted  like  the  members  of  a  civilized 
society;  add  to  this,  that  granting  Uiem  to  be  what  they 
are  not  here  represented,  Barbarians,  they  might  still 
bsTo  in  their  country  some  natural  or  prepared  sub- 
stances, communicative  of  difibrent  colours.    I  therefore 
accede  to  the  interpretation  of  rubra  utentesveste,  which 
Is  given  by  Valla  and  Oronovius,  and  which  the  word 
f««»t»fi4  will  certainly  justify.— 7*. 

5  r'nofr/e  tojiro^ced.>-This  was,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, the  east  wind  which  impeded  the  prngress 
of  the  vessel,  which  constantly  bl  iws  in  that  sea  during 
a  certain  period.— LarrAer.— See  the  note  of  Wesseling. 

6  S  jflax rfCaryQndia.y-hb >ut  this  time,  Darius,  be- 
ing desirous  to  enlarge  his  dominions  eastward,  In  order 
to  tlie  conquering  of  those  couniries,  laid  a  design  of  first 
making  a  discovery  of  them :  far  which  reason,  having 
built  a  fleet  of  ships  at  Gaspatyrus.  a  city  on  the  river 
IntSus,  and  as  far  upon  it  as  the  borders  of  Scyihia,  he 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Scylax,  a  Grecian  of  Gary- 
andia,  a  city  in  Garia,  and  one  well  ekilled  in  maritime 
afliiirs,  and  sent  him  down  the  river  to  make  the  best 
disc  >verie8  he  could,  of  all  the  parts  which  lay  on  the 
banks  of  it  on  either  side ;  ordering  him  f  Jr  this  end  to 
•ail  down  the  current  till  he  should  arrive  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river:  and  that  then  passing  through  it  into  the 
Southern  Ocean,  he  should  shape  bis  coiirse  westward, 
and  ihat  way  return  home.  Which  orders  he  having 
exaaly  ezecvted,  he  rstonied  by  the  straits  of  Babel- 


Pactyian  territories,  they  followed  the  eastern 
course  of  the  river,  till  they  came  to  the  sea ; 
then  sailing  westward,  they  arrived,  after  a 
voyage  of  thirty  months,  at  the  very  point  from 
whence,  as  I  have  before  related,  the  Egyp- 
tian prince  deapatched  the  Phenicians  to  cir- 
cumnavigate Libya.  After  this  voysge,  Da- 
rius subdued  the  Indians,  and  became  master 
of  that  ocean  :  whence  it  appears  that  Asia  in 
all  its  parts,  except  those  more  remotely  to  the 
east,  entirely  resembles  Libya, 

XLV.'  It  is  certain  that  Europe  has  not 
been  hitherto  carefully  examined ;  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  whether  to  the  east  and  north  it 
is  limited  by  the  ocean.  In  length  it  unquea* 
tlonably  exceeds  the  other  two  divisions  of  the 
earth  ;  but  I  am  far  from  satisfied,  why  to  one 
continent  three  different  names,  taken  from 
women,  have  been  assigned.  To  one  of  these 
divisions  some  have  given  as  a  boundary  the 
Egyptian  Nile,  and  the  Colchian  Phasis ; 
others  the  Tanais,  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorua, 
and  the  Pains  Mcotis.  The  names  of  those 
who  have  thus  distinguished  the  earth,  or  the 
first  occasion  of  their  different  appellations, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  Libya, 
or  Africa,  is  by  many  of  the  Oreeks  said  to 
have  been  so  named  from  Libya,  a  woman  of 
the  country  ;  and  Asia  from  the  wife  of  Pro- 
metheus. The  Lydians  contradict  this,  and 
afRrm  that  Asia''  was  so  called  from  Asiss,  a 
son  of  Cotys,  and  grandson  of  Manis,  and  not 
from  the  wife  of  Pk'oraetheus ;  to  confirm  this. 


mandpl  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  month  after 
his  first  setting  out  from  Gaspatyrus  landed  in  Eigypt, 
at  the  same  place  from  whence  Necho  king  of  Egypt  for- 
merly sent  out  his  Phenicians  to  sail  round  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  which  it  is  most  likely  was  the  port  where 
now  the  town  of  Suez  stands,  at  the  hither  end  of  the 
said  Red  SiO-.—Pridcaux. 

There  were  three  eminent  persons  of  this  place,  and 
of  this  name :  the  one  flourished  under  Darius  Hysias* 
pes,  the  second  under  Darius  Nothus,  the  third  lived  in 
the  time  ofPulybius.  This  was  also  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated river  la  Gappadocia.— 2'. 

7  Asia.']—l\x  reading  the  poets  of  antiquity,  it  is  neces- 
sary carefully  to  have  in  mind  the  distinction  of  this  di- 
vision of  the  earth  into  Asia  Major  and  Minor.— When 
Virgil  says 

Pntqnam  ra  AiiSi  Priunii|iw  vvwteic  fenten 
Immeritam  vkum  nperw, 

it  is  evident  that  he  can  only  mean  to  spoak  of  a  small 
portion  of  what  we  now  understand  to  be  Asia;  neither 
may  it  be  amiss  to  remember,  that  there  was  a  large 
lake  of  this  name  near  mount  Tmolus,  which  had  its  first 
syllable  long. 

D«nt  per  colb  modal,  loaat  aBak  eft  Ana  laqje 
fttbal  pabv.— 7. 
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they  adduce  the  name  of  a  tilbe  at  Sardis,  call- 
ed the  Asian  tribe.  It  has  certainly  nerer 
been  ascertained,  whether  Europe  be  surround- 
ed by  the  ocean ;  it  is  a  matter  of  equal  un- 
certainty, whence  or  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name.  We  cannot  willingly  allow  that  it  took 
its  name  from  the  Syrian  Europa,  though  we 
know  that,  like  the  other  two,  it  was  formerly 
without  any.  We  are  well  assured  that  Euro- 
pa  was  an  Asiatic,  and  that  she  never  saw  the 
region  which  the  Greeks  now  call  Europe ; 
she  only  went  from  Phenicia  to  Crete,  from 
Crete  to  Lycia.  — I  shall  now  quit  this  subject, 
upon  which  I  have  given  the  opinions  generally 
received. 

XL VI.  Except  Scythia,  the  coontriee  of 
the  Euxine,  against  which  Darius  undertook 
an  expedition,  are  of  all  others  the  most  bar- 
barous ;  amongst  the  people  who  dwell  within 
these  limits,  wo  have  found  no  individual  of  su- 
perior learning  and  accomplishments,  but  Ana- 
charsis'  the  Scythian.  Even  of  the  Scythian 
nation  I  cannot  in  general  speak  with  ex- 
traordinary commendation ;  they  have,  however, 
one  observance,  which  for  its  vrisdom  excels 
evexy  thing  I  have  met  with.  The  possibility 
of  escape  is  cut  off  from  those  who  attack 
th^m  ;  and  if  they  are  averse  to  be  seen,  their 
places  of  retreat  can  never  be  discovered  ;  for 
they  have  no  towns  nor  fortified  cities,  their 
habitations  they  constantly  cany  along  with 
them,  their  bows  and  arrows  they  manage  on 
horseback,  and  they  support  themselves  not  by 
agriculture,  but  by  their  cattle  f  their  constant 


1  AnacharnM.J—Of  Anacharsifi  the  life  is  given  at 
some  length  by  Diogenes  Laertins ;  his  monl  character 
was  uf  such  high  esUmaiion,  that  Cicero  does  not  scruple 
to  call  him  aobrius,  continens,  abstinenB,  et  temperana. 
He  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  applicable  to  men  of  ex- 
traordinary endowments,  of  Anacharsis  inter  Scythas: 
he  flourished  in  the  time  of  Solon.  The  idea  of  his  su- 
perior wisdom  and  desire  of  learning,  has  given  rise  to 
an  excellent  modem  work  by  the  Abbe  Barthelemy, 
called  the  Voyage  du  jeune  Anachania.  With  respect 
to  what  Herodotus  here  says  concerning  Anacharsis,  he 
seemingly  contradicts  himself  in  chap.  xciv.  xcv.  of  this 
book,  where  he  confesses  his  belief  that  Zamolxis,  the 
supposed  deity  of  the  Scythians,  was  a  mau  eminent  for 
his  virtue  and  his  wisdom. 

Dicenus  also  was  a  wise  and  leame^  Scythian ;  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  Lucian's 
works  is  named  from  a  celebrated  Scythian  physician, 
called  Toxaris. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  subsequent  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  many  exalted  and  accomplished  diaracters 
were  produced  from  the  Scythians  or  Ooths.— 7*. 

2  By  their  eattU.2—**  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon, "  may  determine,  ifthey 
are  able  to  determine,  how  far  the  temper  of  the  human 


abode  may  be  said  to  be  io  their  uraggooa' 
How  can  a  people  so  cireomstanced  afloid  the 
means  of  victory,  or  even  of  attack  ? 

XL  VII.  Their  particular  mode  of  life  may 
be  imputed  partly  to  the  aitaation  of  their 
country,  and  the  advantage  they  derive  fnm 
their  rivers ;  their  lands  are  well  watered,  and 
well  adapted  for  pasturage.  The  nmnber  of 
the  rivers  is  almost  equal  to  the  chennels  of 
the  Nile;  the  more  celebrated  of  them,  and 
those  which  are  navigable  to  the  ses,  I  shall 
enumerate;  they  are  these— The  Danuhe, 
having  five  mouths,  the  Tyres,  the  Hjpanis, 
the  Borysthenes,  Panticapea,  Hypacyns,  Gcr- 
rhus,  and  the  Tanis.  • 

XLVIII.  No  river  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  so  vast  as  the  Danabe ;  it  ia  si- 
ways  of  the  same  depth,  experiencing  no  Tuia- 


mind  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of  animal  or  of  vegetal^ 
food ;  and  whether  the  common  associaiioa  of  carnivo- 
rous and  cruel,  deserves  to  be  considered  in  aiij  othrr 
light  than  that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps  a  salutary  pre- 
judice of  humanity.  Yet  if  it  be  true,  that  the  sentiiiienl 
of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by  the  sigSrt 
and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  obserre  that 
the  horrid  ol^cts  which  are  disguised  by  the  arts  ef 
European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in  tlieir  naked  and 
most  disgusting  simplicity  in  the  tent  of  a  Tartariaa 
shepherd.  The  ox  or  the  sheep  are  slaqghtered  by  the 
same  hand  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive 
their  daily  food ;  and  the  bleeding  limbs  are  served  wiik 
very  litUe  preparation  at  the  uble  of  their  unfeeling 
murderer.**  Mr.  Gibbon  afterwards  gives  the  reader  the 
following  curious  quotation  from  the  Emile  of] 

"  11  est  certain  que  lesgrandsmangeursdeviaiuie  I 
en  general  cruels  et  feroces  plus  que  les  autres  horames. 
Cette  observation  est  de  tons  les  lieox,  et  de  Urns  les 
tems :  la  barbarite  Angloise  est  connue,"  &c.— I  hope 
this  reproach  has  long  ceased  to  be  affiled  to  England  by 
those  who  really  know  it,  and  that  the  dispositions  of 
our  countrymen  may  furnidi  a  proof  against  the  sy  Stan, 
in  favour  of  which  they  were  thus  adduced. 

3  M  their  teo^^oiie.j—See  the  advice  of  Promellieiis  to 
Io,  in  JEschylus  :— 

FiMt  fta,  hoB  taM* 

ONrn  to  fh*  orknt  na,  aad  pHi  Ow  Mi^ 

ortbaMUBoaliimdiBountaiu:  tbcaMitoeead 

lb  wboe  Uw  wudflriqs  Sqrlhtaat,  tnioM  to  btu 

TliB  dlcSut.wouiidio(  bow,  OD  wbMk  atoll 

Boll  00  their  watSod  cottogv.— ACfv. 

See  also  Gibbon's  description  of  the  habitation  of  mora 
modern  Scythians.  **  The  houses  of  the  Tartars  are  no 
more  than  small  tents  of  an  oval  form,  which  affoTd  a 
cold  and  dirty  liabiiatton  for  the  promiscuous  youth  of 
both  sexes.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  consist  of  wooden 
huts,  of  such  a  size  that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed 
on  large  waggons,  and  drawn  by  a  team,  perhaps  df 
twenty  or  thirty  oxen."  The  same  circumstance  re 
specting  the  Scythians  is  thus  mentioned  by  Horace  : 

CwYiMini  mriiot  SctUw, 
Quarom  {itoialn  vagM  rite  liallM  i 
riwat,  M  rigidl  QtHm 


Tnfjm^tCmtnmfBT^ 
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tion  from  fummer  or  from  winter.  It  it  the 
first  river  of  Scythta  to  the  east,  and  it  is  the 
gpreatest  of  all,  for  it  is  swelled  by  the  inflax  of 
many  others :  there  are  five  which  particalarly 
contribute  to  increase  its  size;  one  of  these 
the  Greeks  call  Pyreton,  the  Scythians  Porata ; 
the  other  four  are  the  Tiarantus,  Arams,  Na- 
paris,  and  the  Ordessus.  The  firtt  of  these 
rivers  is  of  immense  size ;  flowing  towards  the 
east  it  mixes  with  the  Danube ;  the  second,  the 
Tiarantus,  is  smaller,  having  an  inclination  to 
the  West :  betwixt  these,  the  Ararns,  Naparis, 
and  Ordessus,  have  their  course,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  Danube.  These  rivers 
hive  their  rise  in  Scythia,  and  swell  the  waters 
of  the  Danube.* 

XLIX.  The  Maris  also,  commencing  among 
the  Agathyrsi,  is  emptied  into  the  Danube, 
which  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  three  great 
rivers,  Atlas,  Auras,  and  Tibtsis ;  these  flow 
from  the  summit  of  mount  Hsmus,  and  have 
the  same  termination.  Into  the  same  river  are 
received  the  waters  of  the  A  three,  Noes,  and 
Artanee,  which  flow  through  Thrace,  and  the 
country  of  the  Thracian  Crobyzi.  The  Cius, 
which,  rising  in  Paonia,  near  mount  Rhodope, 
divides  mount  Hamus,  is  also  poured  into  the 
Danube.  The  Angfrus  comes  from  Illyria,  and 
with  a  northward  course  passes  over  the  Triba- 
lian  plains,  and  mixes  with  the  Brongus ;  the 
Brongus  meets  the  Danube,  which  thus  receives 
the  waters  of  these  two  great  rivers.  The  Car- 
pis,  moreover,  which  rises  in  the  country  beyond 
the  Umbrici,  and  the  Alpis,  which  flows  to- 
wards the  north,  are  both  lost  in  the  Danube. 
Commencing  with  the  Celta,  who,  except  the 
Cyneta,  are  the  most  remote  inhabitants  in  the 
west  of   Europe,   this  river  passes   directly 


5  Wa/en^theDamibe.'}--'MT.Brj%nt*Boheern.t\onB 
on  this  fiver  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

Tbp  river  Danube  was  properly  the  river  of  Noah,  ex- 
pressed Da-Kau,  Da-Nau')!!,  Da-Nauvaa,  Da^Naubui. 
Herodotus  plainly  calls  it  the  river  of  Noah,  without  the 
prefix :  but  appropriates  the  name  only  to  one  branch, 
givin;;  the  name  of  Ister  tnihe  chief  stream. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus  :— 
Qbm  TkMb,  flsvwqoe  Lyco^  BTpwhque  Noatqna. 

This,  some  would  alter  to  Novasque,  but  the  true 
reading  is  ascertained  from  other  passages  where  it  oc- 
curs ;  and  particularly  by  this  auihor,  who  msntions  it 
In  another  place : 

Rjtem  qol  tnipiNoc^  geH  (iMiwfiii  peewl 
Ifaaril,  el  In  IoIk  hob  vadlt  Amaanna  ripft. 

Most  writers  compound  it  with  the  particle  Da,  and 
express  it  Da-Nau,  Da-Nauvis,  Da-Naubis.  Slephanus 
Byzantinns  spealcs  of  tt  both  by  the  name  of  Danoubis 
mod  Oanousis,  Aw.;  vol.  li.  399. 
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through  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  by  a  certain 
inclinstion  enters  8cythia. 

L.  By  the  union  of  these  and  of  many  other 
waters,  the  Danube  becomes  the  greatest  of  all 
rivers ;  but  if  one  be  compared  with  another, 
the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  Nile,  into 
which  no  stream  nor  fountain  enters.*  The 
reason  why  in  the  two  opposite  seasons  of  the 
year  the  Danube  is  uniformly  the  same,  seems 
to  me  to  be  this :  in  the  winter  it  is  at  its  full 
natural  height,  or  perhaps  somewhat  more,  at 
which  season  there  is,  in  the  regions  through 
which  it  passes,  abundance  of  snow,  but  very 
little  rain  :  but  in  the  summer  all  this  snow  is 
dissolved,  and  emptied  into  the  Danube,  which 
together  with  frequent  and  heavy  rains  greatly 
augment  it.  But  in  proportion  as  the  body  of 
ittf  waters  is  thus  multiplied,  are  the  exhalations 
of  the  summer  sun.  The  result  of  this  action 
and  reaction  on  the  Danube,  is,  that  its  waten 
are  constantly  of  the  same  depth. 

LI.  Thus,  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
Scythia,  the  Danube  is  the  first ;  next  to  this, 
is  the  Tyres,  which  rising  in  the  north  from  an 
immense  marsh,  divides  Bcythia  from  Neuris. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  those  Greek* 
live  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Tyrita. 

LII.  The^tfaird  is  the  Hypanis ;  this  comes 
from  Scythia,  rising  from  an  immense  lake, 
round  which  are  found  wild  white  horses,  and 
which  is  properly  enough  called  the  mother  of 
the  Hypanis.^  This  river,  through  a  space  of 
five  days'  journey  from  its  first  rise,  is  small  and 
its  waters  are  sweet,  but  from  thence  to  the 
sea,  which  is  a  journey  of  four  days  more,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  bitter.  This  is  occasion-' 
ed  by  a  small  fountain,  which  it  receives  in  its 
passage,  and  which  is  of  so  very  bitter  a  qua- 
lity,' that  it  infects  this  river,  though  by  no 
means  contemptible  in  point  of  size :  this  foun- 
tain rises  in  the  country  of  the  ploughing  Scy- 


6  No  Hreamnor/ovntain  enten.'}— T\)\s  is  Ur  from 
being  the  fact,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  Mr.  Bruce.  Sea 
vol.  iv.  of  his  travels,  p.  €^  5,  &c. 

7  The  H^poffts.]— There  were  three  rivers  of  this 
name :— one  in  Scythia,  one  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosfrfionis, 
and  a  third  in  India,  the  lar^st  of  that  region,  and  the 
limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.— This 
last  was  sometimes  called  the  Hypesis.— 7*. 

8  mtUr  a  qualUjf.y-ThlB  circumstance  respecting 
the  Hypanis,  is  thus  mentioned  by  Ovid : 

Quid  nm  flt  Scjrtbicb  HTinnb  k  mnHboi  oto 
Qnl  Awnt  dnldi  mIRmi  Tithtnr  UDftrii. 

It  la  mentioned  also  by  Pomponius  Biela,  book  11,  e. 

L-r. 
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thisns,'  and  of  the  Alssonei.  It  takes  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  springs,  which  in 
the  Scythian  tongtie  Ib  Exampteus,  correspond- 
ing in  Greek  to  the  •*  Sacred  Ways."  In  the 
district  of  the  Alazones,  the  streams  of  the 
Tyres  and  the  Hypanis  have  an  inclination  to- 
wards each  other,  but  they  soon  separate  again 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

LIU.  The  fourth  river,  and  the  largest  next 
to  the  Danube,  is  the  Borysthenes.'  In  my 
opinion  this  river  is  more  productive,  not  only 
than  all  the  rivers  of  Scythia,  but  than  every 
other  in  the  world,  except  the  Egyptian  Nile. 
The  Nile,  it  must  be  confessed,  disdains  all 
comparison ;  the  Borysthenes  nevertheless  af- 
fords most  agreeable  and  excellent  pasturage, 
and  contains  great  abundance  of  the  more  del- 
icate fish.  Although  it  flows  in  the  midst  of 
many  turbid  rivers,  its  waters  are  perfectly 
clear  and  sweet ;  its  banks  are  adorned  by  the 
richest  harvests,  and  in  those  places  where 
cora  is  not  sown,  the  grsss  grows  to  a  surpris- 
ing height ;  at  its  mouth  a  large  mass  of  salt  is 
formed  of  itself.  It  produces  also  a  species  of 
large  fish,  which  is  called  the  Antaceus ;  these, 
.which  have  no  prickly  fins,  the  inhabitants 
salt:  it  possesses  various  other  things  which 
deserve  our  admiration.  The  course  of  the 
■tream  may  be  pursued  as  far  as  the  country 
called  Gerrhus,  through  a  voyage  of  forty  days, 
and  it  is  known  to  flow  from  the  north.  But 
of  the  remoter  places  through  which  it  passes, 
no  one  can  speak  with  certainty ;  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  runs  towards  the  district  of  the 
Scythian  husbandmen,  through  a  pathless  de- 
sert. For  the  space  of  a  ten  days*  journey,  these 
Scythians  inhabit  its  banks.  The  sources  of 
this  river  only,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  are  to 
me  unknown,  as  I  believe  they  are  to  every 
other  Greek.  This  river,  as  it  approaches  the 
sea,  is  joined  by  the  Hypanis,  and  they  have 
both  the  same  termination :  the  neck  of  land 
betwixt  these  streams  is  called  the  Hippoleon 
promontory,  in  which  a  temple  is  erected  to 
Ceres.'    Beyond  this  temple  as  far  as  the  Hy- 


1  Herodotus  diatinguishes  the  XkvSui  «« otii«i(,  from 

the  XevSmi  ytmfyti. — 7*. 

2  Bory»the7iea.y—The  emperor  Hadrian  had  a  famous 
horse, to  which  lie  gave  this  name;  when  the  horse 
died,  his  master,  not  satisfied  with  erecting  a  superb 
monument  to  his  memory,  inscribed  to  him  si)me  elegant 
verses,  which  are  Mill  in  being.— 7*. 

3  To  Cere*,}— Some  manuscripts  read  to  "Ceres," 
others  to  "  the  Mother ;"  by  this  latter  expression  Ceres 
must  be  understood,  and  not  Vesia,  as  Gronovius  would 
have  it.    In  his  observation,  that  the  Scythians  were  ac- 


panis,  dwell  the  Boiyathenltea^ — But  on  Ibis 

subject  enough  has  been  said. 

LIV.  Next  to  the  above,  is  a  fifib  irm, 
called  the  Panticapes,  this  also  rises  io  the 
north,  and  from  a  lake.  The  interval  betwixt 
this  and  the  Borysthenes,  is  possessed  by  the 
Scythian  husbandmen.  Having  passed  throagh 
Hylca,  the  Panticapes  mixes  with  the  Boiy*- 
tbenes. 

LV.  The  sixth  river  is  called  the  Hypacy- 
ris :  this,  rising  from  a  lake,  and  passing  through 
the  midst  of  the  Scythian  Nomades,  enaptiM 
itself  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Cardoicis.^ 
In  its  course  it  bounds  to  the  right  Hylsa,  mud 
what  is  called  the  course  of  Achilles. 

LVI.  The  name  of  the  seventh  river  is  the 
Gerrhus;  it  tskes  its  name  from  tho  plaes 
Gerrhus,  near  which  it  separates  itself  fitua 
the  Borysthenes,  and  where  this  latter  river  is 
first  known.  In  its  passage  towards  the  sea,  it 
divides  the  Scythian  Nomodes  from  the  Royal 
Scythians,  and  then  mixes  with  the  Hypacyrisu 

LVII.  The  eighth  river  is  called  the  Ta- 
nais ; '  rising  from  one  immense  lake,  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  another  still  greater,  named  tha 
MflBOtis,  which  separates  the  Royal  Scythians 
from  the  Sauromatc.  The  Tanais  is  increas- 
ed by  the  waters  of  another  river,  called  the 
Hyrgis. 

LVIII.  Thus  the  Scythians  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  these  celebrated  rivers.  The 
grass  which  this  country  produces,  is,  of  all  that 
we  know,  the  fullest  of  moisture,  which  evi- 
dently  appears  from  the  dissection  of  their 
cattle. 

quainted  neither  with  Ceres  nor  Cybele,  he  was  perfectly 
right ;  but  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  Bory^ 
thenites  or  01biopolitfl»  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  that 
they  had  retained  many  of  the  customs  and  usages  of 
their  ancestors.— Z>arcA0r. 

4  Corctnt/M.]— Many  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  what 
is  now  called  Golfo  di  Moscovia.— 7*. 

5  Tbnow.]— This  river  is  now  called  the  Don.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  celebrated  Rivers, 
it  derived  Its  name  from  a  young  man  called  Tanis,  who 
avowing  an  hatred  of  the  female  sex,  was  by  Venus 
caused  to  feel  an  unnatural  passion  r>r  his  own  mother; 
and  he  drowned  himself  in  consequence  in  this  river. 
It  was  also  called  the  river  of  the  Amazons ;  and,  as 
appears  from  an  old  scholiast  on  Horace,  was  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  Danube.— It  divides  Europe  from 
Asia : 

See  DicnyBiiu. 
See  also  Quintus  Curtius.— Tanais  Europaro  et  Asiam 
medius  inierfluit.  1.  vi.  c.  2.    Of  this  river  very  frequent 
mention  is  made  by  ancient  writers ;  by  Horace  very 
elegantly,  in  the  Ode  beginning  with  "EztremumTs 
naim  si  biberes  Dyce,  ftc."-'!* 
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We  hmve  ahowB  thai  thk  people  poe- 
ttie  gpreateet  abandanoe;  their  particolar 
lavrs  and  obeerrances'  are  theae: — Of  their 
di^vixiLitiea,^  Vesta  ia  without  competition  the 
then  Jupiter  and  Telloa,  whom  they 
rwe  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;^  next  to 
are  Apollo,  the  Coeleatial  Venua»  Her- 
and  Mara*  All  the  Scythians  revere 
as  deities,  but  the  Royal  Scythiana  pay 
diwine  rites  alao  to  Neptune.  In  the  Scythian 
Ummscm  Vesta  is  called  Tabiti ;  Jupiter,  and, 
wm  I  think  very  properly,  Papsus;*  Tellus, 
^pla;  Apollo,  (Etosyrus;  the  Ccelestial  Ve- 
jmosy  Artimpasa ;  and  Neptune,  Thamimasadaa. 
AmoDg  all  these  deities.  Mars  is  the  only  one 
to  ^whom  they  think  it  proper  to  erect  altars, 
■lizuiea,  and  temples. 

I«X.  Their  mode  of  sacrifice  in  every  place 

mppointed  for  the  purpose,  is  precisely  the 

I ;  it  is  this :    The  victim  is  secured  with 

tope,  by  its  two  fore  feet ;  the  person  who 

the  sacrifiee,^^  standing  behind,  throws 


6  ObterronrM,  ^'c.y—ThoBe  who  would  wish  to  be 
more  intimaiely  acquainted  with  the  virtues  and  wisdom 
of  the  ancient  Scythiana,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  Lucian. 
Has  Toicaris,  or  Dialogue  on  Friendship,  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  hie  perfomiancee.  Toxarls,  who 
Is  there  ini  roduced  an  the  principal  personage  and  apeak- 
er,  was  an  accomplished  physicSaii,  and  a  native  of  Scj- 
this. 

7  QT  thefr  divinitiea.^— It  ia  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Engliah  reader,  that  Herodotus  ia  the  first 
smlior  who  makes  mention  of  the  religion  of  the  Scy- 
thians. In  most  writings  on  the  subject  of  ancient  my- 
thology, Vesta  is  placed  next  to  Juno,  whose  sister  she 
was  generally  supposed  to  be :  JVIontfiiucon  also  remarks, 
that  the  figures  which  remain  of  Vesta,  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  Juno,  With  respect  to  this 
goddess,  the  ancients  were  much  divided  in  opinion; 
Euripides  and  Diony  sius  Halicarnassensis,  agree  in  call- 
ing her  Tellu8.--Ovtd  seems  also  to  have  had  this  in  his 
mind  wlien  he  said  "  Slat  vi  terra  sua,  vi  stando  Vesta 
voeatar.**  Most  of  the  difficulties  on  this  subject  may 
be  solved,  by  supposing  there  were  two  Vestas.— 7*. 

8  TltUtUj  wife  (^Jupiter.2—See  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
book  1.  canto  1-^. 

Tina  M  they  pari, 
ne  day  wUh  douk  wu  woideu  overaa^ 
And  angry  Jova  an  hideow  Amn  of  Taia 
Did  pQHr  Into  bfa  lanan^  lap  m  flMt, 
TlMl  evYf  wight  to  ahraod  it  did  oooitak . 

Loerethis  i.  261 : 

pBKHit  iiDlTCai  nbi  0M  pater  awwr 
h  gremion  Boatristtml  pndpllnfL 

Virgil,  Cteorg.ii.  325: 

Ttam  fator  nniiifiotafw  toenodb  ittbribm  wOtu 
ConJmia  iB  (Kmiam  Mb  deaoandlt. 

9  i^vwMt.]— or  Pappeus,  slguifying  fiaher ;  as  being, 
■lOeordinit  tit  Homer,  vctrne  mvSfmv  n  9tm9  rt,  the  tirs  qf 
goiaandmen. 

10  Whouffsn  the  socr  (/Srs.}-^Montfaiicon,in  his  account 
ef  tihs  gods  of  the  Scythians,  apparently  gives  a  trans- 
lation of  this  passage,  axeepi  that  bs  lays  **ths  sacrl- 


the  animal  down  by  moans  of  this  rope ;  as  it 
&lla  he  invokes  the  name  of  the  divinity  to 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  offered ;  he  then  fastens 
a  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  victim,  and  stran- 
gles it,  by  winding  the  cord  roond  a  stick ;  all 
this  is  done  without  fire,  without  libstions,  or 
without  any  of  the  ceremonies  in  use  amongst 
us.  When  the  beast  is  strangled,  the  eacrifi- 
cer  takea  off  its  skin,  and  prepares  to  dress  it 

LXI.  As  Scythia  is  very  barren  of  wood, 
they  have  the  following  contrivance  to  dreaa 
the  flesh  of  the  victim :  Having  fliyed  the 
animal,  they  strip  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and, 
if  they  have  them  at  hand,  they  throw  it  into 
certain  pots  made  in  Scythia,  and  resembling 
the  Lesbian  caldrons,  though  somewhat  larger ; 
under  these  a  fire  is  made  with  the  bones.^*  If 
these  pots  cannot  be  procured,  they  incloee 
the  flesh  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  the 
paunch  of  the  victim,  and  make  a  fire  with  the 
bones  as  before.  The  bones  being  very  in- 
flammable, and  the  paunch  without  difficulty 
made  to  contain  the  flesh  separated  from  the 
bone,  the  ox  is  thus  made  to  dreas  itrelf,  which 
is  also  the  case  with  the  other  victims.  When 
the  whole  u  ready,  he  who  sacrifices,  throws 
with  some  solemnity  before  him  the  entrails, 
and  the  more  choice  pieces.  They  sacrificcsdif- 
ferent  animals,  but  horses  in  particular. 

LXII.  Such  are  the  sacrifices  and  cer^ 
monies  observed  with  respect  to  the  other 
deities;  but  to  the  god  Mara^  the  particular 
rites  which  are  paid  are  these :  in  every  district 
they  construct  a  temple  to  this  divinity  of  this 


fieing  priest,  afi^r  having  turned  aside  part  of  his  veil  :** 
Herodotus  aays  no  such  thing,  nor  does  any  writer  on 
this  subject  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
salting.— 7*. 

11  /Vre  »«  mode  tm^tA«6<m«s.]—Montlaucon  remarks 
on  this  passage,  that  he  does  not  see  how  this  could  be 
done.  Resources  equally  extraordinary  seem  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  eastern  countriea,  where  there  ia  a  great 
acarcity  of  fuel.  In  Persia,  it  appears  from  Sir  John 
Chaidin,  they  burn  heath ;  in  Arabia  they  burn  cow- 
dung;  and  according  to  Dr.  Russel,  they  burn  parings  of 
JVuit,  and  such  like  things.  The  prophet  Exekiel  was 
ordered  to  bake  his  food  with  human  dung.  See  Ezekiel, 
chap,  i  V.  12.  "  Thou  shalt  bake  it  with  dung  that  cnroeth 
out  of  man."  Voltaire,  in  his  remarks  on  thia  passage, 
pretends  to  underatand  that  the  prophet  was  to  eat  the 
dung  with  his  food.— "Comme  it  n'est  point  dhisags 
de  manger  de  telles  confitures  sur  son  pain,  la  plupart 
des  hommes  trouvent  ces  commaudemens  indtgnesde  la 
Majeste  divine."  The  passage  alluded  to  admits  of  no 
such  inference :  but  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  burn- 
ing of  bones  fjr  the  purpose  of  ftiel  was  not  a  very  uup 
usual  circumstance,  from  another  passage  in  Ezekiel. — 
See  chap,  xxi  v.  6.  "  Take  alao  the  choice  of  the  flock, 
and  bum  the  bonss  under  it,  and  msks  h  boil  well."— 2! 


■ 
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kind ;  bandies  of  iinail  .wood  an  lieapod  to- 
gether, to  the  length  of  three  stadia,  and  quite 
as  broad,  but  not  so  high ;  the  top  is  a  regalar 
square,  three  of  the  sides  are  steep  and  broken, 
but  the  fourth  is  an  inclined  plane  forming  the 
ascent  To  this  place  are  every  year  brought 
one  hundred  and  fifty  waggons  full  of  these 
bundles  of  wood,  to  repair  the  structure,  which 
the  severity  of  the  ctimate  is  apt  to  destroy. 
Upon  the  summit  of  such  a  pile,  each  Scythian 
tribe  places  an  ancient  scymetar,*  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  shrine  of  Mars,  and  is  annually 
honoured  by  the  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  horses ; 
indeed  to  this  deity  more  victims  are  oflfered 
than  to  all  the  other  divinities.  It  is  their  cus- 
tom also  to  sacrifice  every  hundredth  captive,' 
but  in  a  difierent  manner  from  their  other 
victims.  Having  poured  libations  upon  their 
heads,  they  cut  their  throats  into  a  vessel 
placed  for  the  purpose.  With  this,  carried  to 
the  summit  of  the  pile,  they  besmear  the  above- 
mentioned  scymetar.  Whilst  this  is  doing 
above,  the  following  ceremony  is  observed 
below :  From  these  human  victims  they  cut 
off  the  right  anna '  close  to  the  shoulder,  and 
throw  them  up  into  the  air.  This  ceremony 
being  performed  on  each  victim  severally,  they 


1  Andent  Bcymetar.'y-li  was  natural  enough  that  the 
Scythiaas  ghoald  adore  with  peculiar  devotion  the  god 
of  vrar ;  butaa  they  were  incapable  of  ibrming  either  an 
abflract  Idea,  or  a  corporeal  representation,  they  wor-' 
dipped  their  tutelar  deity  under  the  symix)!  of  an  iron 
cimeter.— CrtMon. 

In  addition  to  this  iron  scymeter  or  cimeter,  Lucian 
tells  us  that  the  Scythians  worshipped  Zamolxis  as  a 
god.  See  also  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  zxx.  2.--Nec 
templum  apud  eos  visitur,  aut  delubruni,  ne  uigurium 
quidem  culmo  tectum  cerni  nsquam  potest,  sed  gUuUu$ 
Barbarico  rilu  humi  flgitur  nudus,  eumque  et  Martem 
regionem  quas  circumcircant  prsBSulem  verecundlus  co- 
Ivfat. 

Larcher,  who  quotes  the  above  passage  from  Amm. 
Mar.' tells  us  from  Varro,  that  anciently  at  Rome  the 
head  of  a  spear  was  considered  as  a  representaiion  of 
Mars—r. 

3  Bundredthcaptive.^—'M.  Monin,  who,  as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  controverts  the  assertion  that  human 
victims  anciently  were  sacrifi^,  says,  that  if  allowed  at 
all,  it  must  be  confined  to  prisoners  of  war,  or  condemn- 
ed criminals.  Ho  quotes  this  sentence  from  Herodo- 
tus, to  prove  that  even  the  Scythians,  lout  Scyihesqu'ils 
etofent,  were  contented  to  sacrifice  thohundrelh  captive. 

3  Cut  off  the  right  orms.]— We  are  infurmed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Association  for  promoting  the  Discovery 
of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  that  the  negroes  drive 
their  captives  like  cattle  befure  them.  And,  it  Is  added, 
that  if  any  of  them,  ezhausied  by  fiaigue,  happen  to 
linger  in  their  pace,  one  of  the  horsemen  seises  on  the 
oldest,  and  cutting  oiT  his  arm,  uses  it  as  a  club  to  drive 
on  the  rest.  The  authority,  however,  on  which  this  is 
related,  does  not  seem  to  deserve  ths  highest  crediu 


d^ait;  the  axtas  ntnaki  wham  Aey  ]ttpp«M  t» 

(all,  the  bodies  elaewhere. 

LXIII.  The  above  is  a  deacriptioB 
sacrifices.    Swine  are  nevar  need  for  tbas 
pose,  nor  will  they  suffer  them  to  be  k«pt 
their  country. 

LXIV.   Their  militaiy  customs  are 
Every  Scythian  drinks  the  blood  of  th« 
person  he  slays :  the  heads  of  all  the  mu 
who  fall  by  his  hand  in  battle,  he 
the  king :  this  afiering  entitles  him  to  a 
of  the  plunder,  which  he  could  not 
claim.    Their  mode  of  atfippiBg  tiie  skin  £w 
the  head  *  is  this:  they  make  a  cirenlar  ii 
behind  the  eara,  then  taking  hold  of  the 
at  the  top,  they  gradually  flay  it,  drawing-  it 
towards  them.    They  next  soften  it  in  tlieir 
hands,  removing  every  fleshy  part  which  meiy 
remain,  by  rubbing  it  with  an  ox's  hide  ;  ibmfj 
afterwards  su^iend  it,  thus  prepared,  fiwm  tte 
bridle  of  their  horses,  when  they  both  oee  it  ■• 
a  napkin,  and  are  proud  of  it  as  a  trophy* 
Whoever  possesses  the  greater  number  of  these 
is  deemed  the  most  illustrious.    Some  there 
are  who  sew  together  several  of  theee  portione 
of  human  skins,  and  convert  them  into  a  kind 
of  shepherd's  garment     There  are  others  who 
preserve  the  skins  of  the  right  arma,  nails  end 
all,  of  such  enemies  as  they  kill,  and  use  them 
as  a  covering  for  their  quivers.    The  human 
skin  is  of  all  others  certsinly  the  whitest,  and 
of  a  very  firm  texture ;  many  Scythians  wiH 
take  the  whole  skin  of  a  man,  and   having 
stretched  it  upon  wood,  use  it  as  a  covering  te 
their  horsea.  ' 

LX  V.  Such  are  the  customs  of  this  people : 


4  7?^  tkin/rom  the  Acad.]— To  cut  off  the  heads  of 
enemies  slaui  in  laaUle,  seems  no  unnatural  action 
amongst  a  race  of  fierce  and  warlike  bartiarians.  The 
art  of  scalping  the  head  was  probably  introduced  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  carrying  these  sangui- 
nary trophies  to  any  considerable  distance.  Many  Inci- 
dents which  are  here  related  of  the  Scythians,  will  ne- 
cessarily remind  the  reader  of  what  is  told  of  the  native 
Americans.  The  f  llowing  war  song,  from  Bossu's 
Travels  through  Louisiana,  places  the  resemblance  in 
a  striking  point  of  view :— **  I  go  to  war  to  revenge 
the  death  of  my  brothers— I  shall  kill— I  shall  extermi- 
nate—I  shall  burn  my  enemies— I  shall  brli^  away 
slaves— I  shall  devour  their  hearts,  dry  their  flesh,  drink 
their  blood— I  shall  tear  off  their  scalps,  and  make  cups 
of  their  sculls." 

The  quickness  and  deztarity  with  which  the  Indians 
perf  >rm  the  horrid  operation  of  scoping,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  This  colncideace  of 
manners  is  very  striking,  aiid  serves  greatly  to  corrobe- 
rate  the  hypothesis  that  America  was  peopled  origlaaMy 
from  the  nonhem  parts  of  the  old  coaiiaeni.— y 
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trMtBMnt,  ODW0f«r»  of  lh«ir 
is  not  muTemlt  it  is  only  peipetimled 
thoam  whom  tliay  moot  delMt — Thej  cot 
thiB  aknXL  below  tbe  ey^-browt,  and  hftTing 
it  thoroughly,  if  thoy  are  poor,  they 
cover  it  with  a  piece  of  leather ;  if  they 
iieh»  in  addition  to  this  they  decorate  the 
with  gold;  it  is  afterwaide  oaed  as  a 
oop.  They  do  the  same  with  respect 
their  nearoet  connections^  if  any  dissensions 
.^«  arisen,  and  tbsy  overcome  them  in  com- 
before  the  king.  If  any  stranger  whom 
tlaey  deem  of  consequence,  happen  to  visit 
tlaca,  they  make  a  diq»lay  of  thsae  heads,'  and 
Tmlate  every  cireumstance  of  the  previous  con- 
mcctieni  the  provocations  received,  and  their 
subsequent  victory :  this  they  consider  as  a 
tflstimony  of  their  valour* 

I^VL  Once  a  year  the  piinoe  or  ruler  of 
every  district,  mixee  a  goblet  of  wine,  of  which 
Scythians  drink^  who  have  destroyed  a 


5  Diaplay  <ff  them  A«(ub.]— Blany  inrtancas  niaj  be 
iuldoced,  from  the  Roman  and  Greek  blstoriana,  of  ihe 
•cads  of  eaemlea  Tanquiahed  In  battle  being  carried  hi 
^riomph,  oraxposadas  trophlea;  examples  also  occur 
la  ScripuiTB  of  the  fame  cuatom.  Thus  David  carried 
Ihe  I%iliatine*8  head  in  triumph ;  the  head  of  lehboaheth 
was  lirueghi  to  David  as  a  trophj ;  why  did  Jael  mnite 
^th«  bead  of  Sisera,  but  to  pvaaant  it  trhunphaotly  to 
Barak  Y  It  ia  at  the  present  day  practised  in  the  east, 
many  examples  of  which  occur  in  Niebuhr's  Letters. 
TMs  is  too  wall  known  to  require  ftirther  discussion ; 
hm  nmny  raadara  may  perhapa  want  to  be  inlbnned,  that 
it  was  also  usual  to  cut  off  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  van- 
quiahed  enemies.— The  hands  and  feet  of  the  sons  of 
Eimmoni  who  slew  Ishbosheth,  ware  cut  off  and  hanged 
iqp  over  the  pool  of  Habron.--^a  also  Lady  Wortley 
Montagiue,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

"  If  a  minister  displeases  the  people,  in  three  hours' 
ttina  be  Is  dragged  eyen  fttmi  hia  maater's  arma :  they 
cot  off  hia  handa,  head,  and  feat,  and  throw  them  before 
the  paUce  gate  with  all  the  respect  in  the  world ;  while 
the  sultan,  to  whom  they  all  profess  unlimited  adoration, 
sits  trembling  in  his  apartment.'*— 7*. 

tf  Thoue  aoifthiana  dn'nik.3— Thaaa,  with  many  other 
caatoma  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  will  necessarily  bring 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  various  circumstances  of  the 
Gothic  mythology,  as  represented  in  the  poema  imputed 
to  Oaaian,  and  as  may  be  aeen  deacribed  at  length  in 
Mallet's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmark.  To 
sit  in  the  hall  of  Odin,  and  quaff  the  flowing  goblets  of 
mead  and  ale,  was  an  idea  ever  preaent  to  tfie  minda  of 
Ihe  Gothic  warriors ;  and  the  hope  of  attaining  thia  glo- 
rious distinction,  inspired  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  the 
most  daring  and  invincible  courage.  See  Gray's  Descent 
of  Odin  :- 


O,  lUlMBWtatbaoMbrieir} 

For  whom  pn  ^tletias  baud  ■  ipnad, 
DfoM  tor  whom  JOB  gokta  bad. 
JV.  Mwnia«biQwfeliMM 
The  par*  bevange  of  lb*  b08 ; 
O^r  it  hup  Ibe  AMI  of  sou, 
>I1»fkiMi*«(] 


public  enemy.  But  of  this,  they  who  have  not 
done  such  a  thing  are  not  permitted  to  taste ; 
these  are  oUiged  to  sit  apart  by  themselves, 
which  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest 
ignominy.^  They  who  have  killed  a  number 
of  enemies,  are  permitted  on  this  occasion  to 
drink  vrith  two  cups  joined  togteher. 

liXVn.  They  have  amongst  them  a  great 
number  who  practise  the  art  of  divination  ;*  ibr 
this  purpose  they  use  a  number  of  willow 
twigs,'  in  this  manner :— They  bring  large 


8e#alao  In  tha  Edda,  the  Ode  of  king  Begoer  Lod> 
Iwog. 

*<Odin  sanda  his  goddeasaa  to  condoet  bm  to  his 
palace.— I  am  going  to  sit  in  the  place  of  honour,  to 
drink  ale  with  the  gods.— The  hours  of  my  life  are  pass- 
ed away,  I  die  in  raptore.'*  Some  of  my  readera  may 
probably  thank  me  for  giving  them  a  specimen  of  tha 
original  stanzas,  as  preserved  by  Olaus  Womius, 

26. 

Hoerld«tem*hcHi 
<)wdBriairipi*to< 
FwiliKioini 


Mob  gemlt  vir  Strlk  enstn 
Migeifld  ia  OliBi 
Itav«atad«1Mnl»k 
Vflifoif«IOriiniaiiUm. 

99. 

fMaidB»anlrt; 


EOdW 

OdiaiBiidbi 


In  ■mum  wde  bibm  < 
VlUB  dipHB  imt  faen»| 
RUaamoi^.-r. 


7  Qreatut  tgviomtfiy.]- TTt  quitque  plurea  interamily 
ita  apud  eoa  habetur  eximiua:  ceterum  expertem  eaaa 
c«dis,  inter  opprobria  vel  nuudmum.— Pomp.  JMslo.  L 
U.cl. 

8  DivbKdim.y-ThB  history  of  divination  ia  almost 
coeval  with  the  history  of  mankind.  It  waa  Arst  reducad 
to  a  system  in  Egypt,  the  Greeks  borrowed  it  of  tha 
Egyptians,  the  Etruscans  were  tauglu  it  by  tlte  GreekSi 
and  by  the  Etruacans  it  waa  communicated  to  the  Bo- 
mana.  The  Roman  religion  (aee  Middleton'a  Life  of 
Cicero)  waa  divided  into  two  branches :  the  observation 
of  the  auspices,  and  the  worship  of  the  goda.  The  priests 
of  all  denominations  were  of  tha  first  nobility  of  Bona ; 
and  the  augurs  especially  were  men  of  consular  rank, 
who  had  passed  through  all  the  dignities  of  the  republic 
Thia  constitution  of  a  religion,  among  a  people  naturally 
superstitious,  neceaaarily  threw  the  chief  influence  id 
aflUra  into  the  hands  of  the  aanate,  and  the  better  aoit| 
who,  by  this  advantage,  frequently  checked  the  vk^ 
lencea  of  tha  populace,  and  the  factious  attempta  of  tha 
tribunep.  It  is  perpetually  applauded  by  Cicero  as  the 
main  bulwark  cf  the  republic,  though  considered  all  ths 
while  by  men  of  sanaa  as  merely  political,  and  of  ha* 
man  invemion. 

9  WUlMb  ftei^.]— Ammlaaua  Marcallinus,  In  spaalft> 
ing  of  the  Huns,  aaya,  **  Putura  miro  pi  ■saglunt  nodo; 
nam  ractiorea  virgaa  vimineaa  colligantas,  eaaqua  cam 
iacanumantis  quibuadam  sacratis  prastitaco  tampoia 
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bnndlefl  of  these  tog«Uier,  tnd  hmvinf  united 
them,  dispoM  of  them  one  by  one  on  the  ground, 
each  bundle  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  Thie 
done,  they  pretend  to  foretell  the  fature,  during 
which  they  take  up  the  bundles  separately,  and 
tie  them  again  together. — This  mode  of  divina- 
tion is  hereditary  amongst  them.  The  enaries, 
or  «  effeminate  men,**affirm  that  the  art  of  divi- 
nation* was  taught  them  by  the  goddess  Venus. 
They  take  also  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree, 
which  dividing  into  three  parts  they  twine 
round  their  fingers ;  they  then  unbind  it,  and 
exercise  the  art  to  which  they  pretend. 

LXVIII.  Whenever  the  Scythian  monarch 
happens  to  be  indisposed,  he  sends  for  three  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  diviners.  When 
the  Scythians  desire  to  use  the  most  solemn 
kind  of  oath,  they  swear  by  the  king's  throne  f 
these  diviners  therefore  make  no  scruple  of 
affirming,  that  such  or  such  individual,  pointing 
him  out  by  name,  has  forsworn  himself  by  the 
royal  throne. — Immediately  the  person  thus 
marked  out  is  seized  and  informed  that,  by  their 
art  of  divination,  which  is  infallible,  he  has  been 
indirectly  the  occasion  of  the  king's  illness,  by 
having  violated  the  oath  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. If  the  accused  not  only  denies  the 
charge,  but  expresses  himself  enraged  at  the 

disceraemef,  aperte  quid  poitendatur  norunt."— Lar^ 
Cher,  in  quoting  the  above  pesrago,  remarks,  thai  he  has 
somewhere  in  the  coantrj  eeen  some  traces  of  this  super- 
stition practised.  There  Is  an  animated  fragment  of 
Ennius  remaining,  in  which  he  expresses  a  most  cordial 
contempt  for  all  soothsayers :  as  it  is  not  perhaps  familiar 
to  every  reader,  I  may  be  excused  inserting  it. 

Nob  vkinai  anHpieo,  nonde  cireo  utrakfoi^ 
Mob  buMXM  coojec^irei,  noo  Interpretai  MmniiBB, 
Noo  cnim  wot  U  mt  apientia  nt  ute  diniM, 
8«I  npantltM  ntei,  iai|Nideo(aBqae  baiioli, 
Ant  iBfirtsi,  aiit  inaai,  aatquibut  ^paln  iiBpant 


A  similar  contempt  for  diviners,  is  expressed  \ij  Jo- 
in the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles : 

Lat  BM  teu  pvpln  tl>w»  (Edlpoi; 

Mortibkainr  Botbiag  oC  flitarily. 

And  QwK  pro|4MiknenanBll  impnlon.— r. 


1  Art  qfdivinaHonJJ—To  enumerate  the  various  modes 
of  divination  which  have  at  diflTerent  times  been  prac- 
tised by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  would  be  no  easy 
task.  We  read  of  hydromancy,  libanomancy,  onycto- 
mancy,  divinations  by  earth,  fire,  and  air:  we  read  in 
Esekiel  of  divination  by  a  rod  or  wand.  To  some  such 
mode  of  divination,  in  all  probability,  the  fallowing  pas- 
sage from  Hosea  alludes :  "  My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto  them." 

2  Sing'e  throne.']—"  The  Turks  at  this  day,"  says 
Larcher,  **  swear  by  the  Ottoman  Porte."  Reiska  has 
the  same  remark:  "Adhuc  obtlnet  apud  Turcas,  per 
Portam  Ottoroanlcam,  hoc  est  domicilium  sui  principts, 
Juiare."-!'. 


imputation,  the  king  convokes  a  doable  mmAci 
of  diviners,  who,  examining  into  the  mode  ^vbiefc 
has  been  pursued  in  criminating  him,  decade  ae* 
cordingly.  If  he  be  found  guilty,  he 
diately  loses  his  head,  and  the  three 
who  were  first  consulted,  share  hie  efliecte.  If 
these  last  diviners  acquit  the  accused,  otlieiw 
at  hand,  of  whom  if  the  greater  number 
him,  the  first  diviners  are  put  to  death. 

LXIX.  The  manner  in  which  they  eve 
cuted  is  this  >— Some  oxen  are  yoked  to  a 
gon  filled  with  foggota,  in  the  midst  of  wbicfa* 
with  their  feet  tied,  their  hands  fiurtened  behind. 
and  their  mouths  gagged,  these  divinen 
placed ;  fire  is  then  set  to  the  wood,  and 
oxen  are  terrified  to  make  them  run  vioicMtiy 
away.    It  sometimes  happens  that   the  osen 
themselves  are  homed ;  and  often  when    the 
waggon  is  consumed,  the  oxen  escape  sevevelj 
scorched.    This  is  the  method  by  which»  for 
the  above-mentioned  or  similar  offences,  they 
put  to  death  those  whom  they  call  false  diviaesiL 

LXX.  Of  those  whom  the  king  condeoms 
to  death,  he  constantly  destroys  the  male  chil- 
dren, leaving  the  females  unmolested.  When- 
ever  the  Scythians  form  alliances,*  they  obserre 
these  ceremonies : — A  large  earthen  vessel  ie 
filled  with  wine,  into  this  is  poured  some  of  die 
blood  of  the  contracting  parties,  obtained  by  s 
slight  incision  of  a  knife  or  sword  ;  in  this  cup 
they  dip  a  scymetar,  some  arrows,  a  hatchet,  and 
a  spear.  AfUr  this,  they  pronounce  some  so- 
lemn prayers,  and  the  parties  who  form  the  con- 
tract, with  such  of  their  friends  as  are  of  su- 
perior dignity,  finally  drink  the  contents  of  the 
vessel. 

LXXI.  The  sepulchres  of  the  kings  are  in 
the  district  of  the  Gerrhi.  As  soon  as  the  king 
dies,^  a  large  trench  of  a  quadrangular  form  is 
sunk,  near  where  the  Borysthenes  begins  to  be 
navigable.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  body 
is  inclosed  in  wax,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  the  entrails  taken  out ;  before  it 
is  sown  up,  they  fill  it  with  anise,  parsley-eeed, 
bruised  cypress,  and  various  aromatics.  They 
then  place  it  on  a  carriage,  and  remove  it  to 
another  district,  where  the  persons  who  receive 
it,  like  the  royal  Scythians,  cut  off  a  part  of 
their  ear,  shave  their  heads  in  a  circular  form,* 

3  Fbrm  aUianees.']—See  book  l.  c.  74. 

4  Khtg  (lte«.}->A  minute  and  interesting  descrfpthm 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  various  ancient  natioBS^ 
may  be  found  in  Montfaucon,  vol.  v.  126,  Sk. 

6  Shave  their  heade  in  a  eircuiarform.y-T\t»  Lycteas, 
about  PbassUSy  plaksd  aad  fiilds^  their  hair  into  a  clK» 
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I  roQiid  ptaee  of  fMk  from  their  aim, 

»aiid   their  foreheedtf  and  noses,  and  pierce 

eir  left  bands  with  arrows.    The  body  is  again 

.Ried  to  another  proTinoe  of  the  deceased 

e  raafans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  die- 

tnc4  aeeompanying  the  proceesion.    After  thus 

%amaaeportittg  the  dead  body  throogh  the  different 

pvonrincea  of  the  kingdom,  they  come  at  last  to 

dao  Genrht,  who  iive  in  the  remotest  parts  of 

Scythin,  and  amongst  whom  the  sepuchres  are. 

K«re  the  corpee  b  placed  apon  a  couch,  round 

"^vliieh  at  different  distances  daggers  are  fixed ; 

iap«n  the  whole  ate  disposed  pieces  of  wood, 

co^rered  with   brancheo  of  willow.     In  some 

otber  part  of  this  trsnch,  they  bory  one  of  the 

deceaeed's  concubines,  whom  they  previously 

strangle,  together  with  the  baker,  the  cook,  the 

Svoom,  hia  moot  confidential  servant,  his  horses, 

the  eboicest  of  his  effects,  and,  finally,  some 

Cpnlden  goUets,  for  they  possess  neither  silver 

nor  brass :  to  conclude  all,  they  611  up  the  trench 

Tritfa  earth,  and  seem  to  be  emulous  in  their 

•ndeavoors  to  raise  as  high  a  mound  as  pos- 

aUe. 

LXXIL  The  ceremony  does  not  here  ter- 
minate.— They  select  such  of  the  deceased 
king's  attendants,  in  the  following  year,  as  have 
been  most  about  his  person ;  these  are  all  na- 
tive Scythians,  for  in  Scythia  there  are  no  pur- 
cbaerd  slaves,  the  king  selecting  such  to  attend 
him  as  he  thinks  proper :  fifty  of  these  they 
strangle,'  with  an  equal  number  of  his  best  hor- 

Isr  Ijrm,  from  whence  thej  were  called  Cabaleis,  and  the 
hair  or  lock  aa  plaited  was  termed  Sisae.  Hence  also  they 
were  named  (rfo«e«ov(»{«()  round-beads.  The  poet 
Chfsriltts,  in  Juaephua,  hints  that  thia  custom  had  a 
slovenlf  and  dirtj  a^MCt,  and  for  this  reason  might,  in 
later  a?ea,  induce  the  magistrates  of  Rhodes  to  enact  a 
law,  prohihhing  the  Rhodians  to  cut  their  hair.  But  they 
were  so  attached  to  this  ancient  practice,  tliat  neither 
msgistrates  nor  people  regarded  the  prohibition. 

6  7f^y«/ran^Z«.]->  Voltaire  supposes  that  they  impaled 
alive  the  favourite  officers  of  the  khan  of  the  Scythians, 
around  the  dead  body ;  wlierrias  Herodotus  expressly  says 
that  they  strangled  them  flrsu— ZordUr. 

Whoever  has  occasion  minutely  to  examine  any  of  the 
more  ancient  authors,  will  frequently  feel  his  contempt 
•xciied,  or  his  indicnation  provoked,  from  finding  a 
nnuliitude  of  pasfla^es  ignorantly  misunderstood,  or  wil- 
fully  perverted.  This  remark  is  in  a  particular  manner 
applicable  to  M.  Voltaire,  in  whose  work  fulso  and 
partial  quotations,  with  ignorant  misconceptions  of  the 
ancients,  obviously  abound.  The  learned  Pauw  cannot 
in  this  respect  be  entirely  exculpated ;  and  I  have  a  pas- 
sago  now  twf  ire  me,  in  which  the  fault  I  would  reprobate 
iseminently  conspicuous.— Speaking  of  the  Chinese  laws, 
be  says,  **  they  punish  the  relations  of  a  criminal  convict- 
ed of  a  capiul  ofTence  with  death,  excepting  the  females 
«sA«fn  the*/  tell  a»  s^ooes,  f  illowing  in  this  respect  the 
najom  of  the  Scythians,  recorded  by  Herodotus."    On 


Of  all  these  they  open  and  cleanse  the 
bodies,  which  having  filled  with  straw,  they 
sew  up  again :  then  upon  two  pieces  of  wood 
they  place  a  third,  of  a  semicircular  form,  with 
its  concave  side  uppermost,  a  second  is  disposed 
in  like  manner,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  a 
sufiicient  number  have  been  erected.  Upon 
these  semicircular  pieces  of  wood  they  place  the 
horses,  after  passing  large  poles  throogh  them, 
from  the  feet  to  the  neck.  One  part  of  the 
structure,  formed  as  we  have  described,  supports 
the  shoulders  of  the  horse,  the  other  bis  binder 
parts,  whilst  the  legs  are  left  to  project  upwards. 
The  horses  are  then  bridled,  and  the  reins  &s- 
tened  to  the  legs;  upon  each  of  these  they  after- 
wards place  one  of  the  youths  who  have  been 
strangled,  in  the  following  manner :  a  pole  is 
passed  through  each,  quite  to  the  neck,  through 
the  back,  the  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  to  the 
piece  of  timber  with  which  the  horse  has  been 
spitted ;  having  done  this  with  each,  they  so 
leave  them. 

LXXIII.  The  above  are  the  ceremonies 
obeerved  in  the  interment  of  their  kings :  as  to 
the  people  in  general,  when  any  one  dies,  the 
neighbours  place  the  body  on  a  carriage,  and  car- 
ry it  about  to  the  different  acquaintance  of  the 
deceased;  these  prepare  some  entertainment 
for  those  who  accompany  the  corpse,  placing 
before  the  body  the  same  as  before  the  rest. 
Private  persons  after  being  thus  carried  about 
for  the  space  of  forty  days,  are  then  buried.^ 
They  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  rites,  afterwards  use  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  purgation:— After  thoroughly  wash- 
ing the  head,  and  afterwards  drying  it,  they  do 
thus  with  regard  to  the  body:  they  place  in  the 

thb  contrary,  our  historian  says,  chap.  70,  that  the  females 
are  not  molested.  A  similar  remark,  as  it  respects  M. 
Pauw,  is  somewhere  made  by  Larcher.—7! 

7  ilre  then  huned.^—The  Scythians  did  not  all  of 
them  observe  the  same  customs  with  respect  to  their  fu- 
nerals :  there  were  some  who  suspended  the  dead  bodies 
from  a  tree,  and  in  that  state  left  them  to  putrefy.  "  Of 
what  consequence,"  says  Plutarch, "  is  it  to  Theodorus, 
whether  he  n>t8  in  the  earth,  or  upon  it :— Such  with  the 
Scythians  is  the  most  honourable  funeral." 

Silius  Italicus  mentions  also  this  custom : 
At  geate  in  SeyUUea  mlBxi  cadtTcn  troack 
Lento  dm  wpdit,  putri  liquentia  tobOb 

It  is  net  pertiaps  without  its  use  to  observe,  thai  bar* 
ban>us  nations  have  customs  barbarous  like  themselves^ 
and  that  then  customs  much  resemble  each  other.  In 
nations  which  have  no  communication.  Captain  Cook 
relates,  that  in  CXaheile  Uiey  leave  dead  bodies  to  putrefy 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  till  the  flesh  is  entirely 
wasted,  they  then  bury  the  boues^^-Xiaroher.  See 
BmpkMtoorth*9  Vojfoget. 
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ground  three  itakee  inclining  towards  each 
other»  round  thete  tbey  bind  fleeeea  of  wool  as 
thickly  as  possible,  and  finally,  into  the  space 
betwixt  the  stakes,  they  throw  red-hot  stones. 

LXXIV.  They  have  amongst  them  a  species 
of  hemp  resembling  flax,  except  that  it  is  both 
thicker  and  larger;  it  is  indeed  superior  to  flax, 
whether  it  is  cultivated  or  grows  spontaneously. 
Of  this  the  Thradans^  make  themselves  gar- 
ments, which  so  nearly  resemble  those  of  flax, 
as  to  require  a  skilful  eye  to  distinguish  them: 
they  who  had  never  seen  this  hemp,  would  con- 
clude these  vests  to  be  made  of  flax. 

LXXV.  The  Scythians  take  the  seed  of 
this  hemp,  and  placing  it  beneath  the  woollen 
fleeces  which  we  have  before  described,  they 
throw  it  upon  the  red-hot  stones,  when  imme- 
diately a  perfumed  vapoui'  ascends  stronger 
than  from  any  Grecian  stove.  This,  to  the 
Scythians,  is  in  the  place  of  a  bath,  and  it  ex- 
cites from  them  cries  of  exultation.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  they  never  bathe  themselves: 
the  Scythian  women  bruise  under  a  stone  some 
wood  of  the  cypress,  cedar,  and  frankincense : 
upon  this  they  pour  a  quantity  of  water,  till  it 
becomes  of  a  certain  consistency,  with  which 
they  anoint  the  body'  and  the  face ;  this  at  the 


1  Of  tftu  the  TVortan*.]— Hesychiufl  says  that  the 
Thracian  women  make  themselves  garmeDis  of  hemp ; 
oonsuli  him  at  the  word  Kswu/Bic— "  Hemp  is  a  plant 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  flax,  and  of  which  the 
Thracian  women  make  themselves  vests."— 7*. 

2  A  perfumtd  vapour.'}— k%  the  storj  of  the  magic 
powers  imputed  to  Medea  seem  in  this  place  parttculariy 
applicable,  I  translate,  fur  the  tjenefit  of  the  reader*  what 
Paleophatus  says  upon  the  subjecL 

-  Concerning  Medea,  who  was  said,  by  the  process  of 
boiling,  to  make  old  men  young  again,  the  matter  was 
this :  slie  first  of  all  discovered  a  flower  which  could  make 
the  colour  of  the  hair  black  or  white ;  such  therefore  as 
wished  to  have  black  hair  rather  than  white,  by  her 
means  obtained  their  wish.  Having  also  invented  baths, 
she  nourished  with  warm  Tatars  those  who  wished  it, 
but  not  in  public,  that  the  professors  of  the  medical  art 
might  not  know  her  secret.  The  name  of  this  applica- 
calion  was  va^ i^^ns-ic,  or  "  the  boiling."  When  there- 
lore  by  these  fomentations  men  became  more  active,  and 
improved  in  liealth,  and  her  apparatus,  namely  the  cal* 
dron,  wood,  and  fire,  was  discovered,  it  was  suppr^sed  that 
her  patients  were  in  reality  iMilcd.  Fellas,  an  old  and  in- 
firm man,  using  this  operation,  died  in  the  process.— 7*. 

3  Anoint  the  frody.]— When  we  read  In  this  place  oflhe 
custom  ofanointing  the  bodyamonestanunciviliced  race. 
In  a  cold  climate,  and  afterwards  find  that  in  warmer 
Yvgions  it  became  an  indispensable  article  of  luxury  and 
aleganee  with  the  poliust  nations,  we  pause  to  admire 
the  caprice  and  versatility  of  the  liuman  mind.  The  mo- 
live  of  the  Scythians  was  at  first  perhaps  only  to  obtain 
agility  of  body,  without  any  views  to  cleanliness,  or 
thouglits  of  sensuality.  In  hot  climates,  fragrant  oils 
were  probably  first  used  to  disperse  those  fotid  smells 


time  imparts  an  agreeable  odour,  and  irhen  iv* 
moved  on  the  following  day,  gives  the  akin  a 
soft  and  beautiful  appearance. 

LXXXVI.  The  Scythians  bsT*  not  only  a 
great  abhorrence  of  all  foreign  cimIoiiis»  bat 
each  province  aeems  unalterably  tenacioiis  of  its 
own.    Those  of  the  Greeks  they  pwticalorff 
avoid,  as  appears  both  from  Anacharsis    and 
Scyies.    Of  Anacharsis  it  is  reosaikable,  that 
having  personally  Tisited  a  large  part  €ii  tbm 
habitable  world,  and  acquired  great  wisdom,  ha 
at  length  returned  to  Sttythia.     In  his  paaaaga 
over  the  Hellespont,  he  touched  at  Cyrieos*'* 
^t  the  v^ry  time  when  the  inhabitaiitswere  cele- 
brating a  solemn  and  magnificent  festival  to  tkm 
mother  of  the  gods.    He  made  a  vow,  thai  if 
he  should  return  safe  and  without  injury  to  his 
country,  he  would  institute,  in  honour  of  dm 
deity,  the  same  lites  he  had  seen  peiformad 
at  Cyzicus,  together  with  the  solemnities  ol^ 
served  on  the  eve  of  her  festival.^    Arriving 
therefore  in  Scythia,  in  the  district  of  Hylca, 
near  the  Course  of  Achilles,  a  place  aboondiBg 
with  trees,  he  performed  all  the  particniaia  of 

which  heat  has  a  tendency  to  generate :  precious  oint- 
ments therefore  soon  became  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life ;  and  that  they  really  were  so,  may  be  easily 
appear  from  all  the  best  writers  of  antkiuitj.  See 
creon,  Ode  xv. 

K«T««~rif Itir  KSf^VM. 

Let  mj  hair  wiOi  unguents  ttow. 
With  roKf  pifands  crntb  mf  bnw. 

See  also  Horace : 


deeooehiHi 

The  same  fiict  also  appears  from  the  sacred  scripturfs; 
see  the  threat  of  the  prophet  Micah :  *'  Thou  ahalt  tread 
the  olive,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thee  with  oil."— 
These  insunces  are  only  adduced  to  prove  that  fragrant 
oils  were  used  in  private  life  for  the  purpose  of  elegaoft 
luxury  ;  how  they  were  applied  in  athletic  exercises, 
and  always  before  the  bath,  is  sufficiently  notorious.— 7*. 

4  C!/ziruM.']—lLn  account  of  the  ruins  of  this  place  timy 
be  faund  in  Pococke.  It  now  produces  a  quantity  of  rich 
wine  in  great  repute  at  Constantinople. 

Ttiisciiy  wasonce  possessed  of  considerable  territory, 
and  was  governed  by  its  own  laws.  There  was  hens  a 
temple  buili  to  Dindymene  by  the  Argonauts.  This  must 
not  be  confi>unded  with  the  Cyxicus,  a  city  of  Mjrsia,  on 
the  Propontis,  built  by  the  Milesians.— 7*. 

6  Eve  (fherfeetival.'j—'DMBt  festivals  probably  com- 
menced early  on  the  evening  before  the  day  appointed 
for  their  celebration ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  they 
passed  the  night  in  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  god 
or  goddess  to  whom  the  feast  was  instltulad.  See  the 
Pervigilium  Veneris.— iLordier. 

The  Pervigilia  were  observed  principally  inhonnurof 
Ceres  and  of  Venus,  and,  as  appears  from  Aulvs  Oellius, 
^and  other  writers,  were  converted  to  the  purposes  of  s>> 
cess  and  dehaucbeiy.— 21 
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tli«  above-mentioiMd  eeremoniet,  having  a  nam- 
"ber  of  small  aUtaea  faataned  about  him,*  with 
tt  cymbal  in  hia  hand.    In  this  aituation  he  waa 
olsverred  by  one  of  the  nativea,  who  gave  in- 
telligence of  what  he  had  aeeni  to  Saolioa,  the 
8ey  thian  king.    The  king  went  initantly  to  the 
plakoe,  and  aeeing  Anacharab  ao  employed,  killed 
liim  with  an  arrow. — If  any  one  now  make  in- 
qnirica  concerning  thia  Anacharaia,  the  Soytfait 
diaclaiin  all  knowledge  of  him,  merely  be- 
iQae  he  viaited  Greece,  and  had  learned  some 
ToTelgn  customs :  bat  as  I  have  been  informed 
laiy  Timnea,  the  tutor  of  Spargapithea,  Anachar- 
1110  waa  the  uncle  of  lanthyrsus,  a  Scythian 
king,  and  that  he  was  the  son  ofGnums,  grand- 
son of  Lycos,  and  great-grandson  of  Sparga- 
pithea.     If  therefore  thia  genealogy  be  true, 
it  9^pean  that  Anacharaia  was  killed  by  hia  own 
brother;  for   Saul  us,  who  killed  Anacharaia, 
'vraa  the  father  of  Idanthyrsua. 

LXXYII.  It  is  proper  to  acknowledge,  that 
fioro  the  Peloponnesiana  I  have  received  a  very 
different  account :  they  affirm  that  Anacharaia 
waa  aent  by  the  Scythian  monarch  to  Greece, 
for  the  ezprsss  purpose  of  improving  himself  in 
science ;  and  they  add,  that  at  his  return  he  in- 
formed his  employer,  that  all  the  people  of 
Greece  were  occupied  in  scientific  purauits,  ex- 
cept the  Lacedemonians ;  but  they  alone  en- 
deavoured to  perfect  themselves  in  discreet  and 
wise  conversation.  Thia,  however,  is  a  tale  of 
Grecian  invention ;  I  am  convinced  that  Ana- 
charsia  waa  killed  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described,  and  that  be  owed  his  destruc- 
tion to  the  practice  of  foreign  customs  and 
(Hecian  mannera. 

LXXVIIL  Not  many  years  afterwards,  Scy- 
les,  the  son  of  Aripithes,  experienced  a  similar 
fortune.  Aripithes,  king  of  Scytbia,  amongst 
many  other  children,  had  this  son  Scyles  by  a 
woman  of  Istria,  who  taught  him  the  language 
and  sciences  of  Greece.  It  happened  that 
Aripithea  was  treasonably  put  to  death  by 
Spargapithea,  king  of  the  Agathyrai.    He  was 

6  3[atue9  fastened  about  JUm.']--The9ejMnicjAaTiLieB 
are  related  at  length  in  ApoUonius  Rhodiufl,book  i.  1199. 
—This  circumstance  of  the  small  figures  tied  together,  is 
Coully  omitted  hj  Mr.  Fawkes  in  his  version,  who  satis- 
fies himself  by  laying, 

ID  The  rbrygimi  rfOl  thdr  godifai^  hwwr  wto 

lO  BjrthernolTiiiVwhMlandtiaibtchdla. 

Tlie  truest  idea  perhaps  of  the  rites  of  Cybele,  may  be 
obtaihed  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Aiys  of  Catulhis, 
one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and  per- 
haps the  only  perfect  specimen  of  the  old  dithyramblc 
verse.— r.  | 
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succeeded  in  hia  dominions  by  this  Scyles,  who 
married  one  of  his  father's  wives,  whose  name 
was  Opoa.  Opea  was  a  native  of  Scythia, 
and  had  a  aoii  named  Orieua  by  her  former 
husband.  When  Scyles  aacended  tbe  Scythian 
throne,  he  waa  exceedingly  averse  to  the  man- 
nera of  hia  countiy ,  and  very  partial  to  thoae  of 
Grsece,  to  which  he  had  been  accuatomed  from 
hia  childhood.  Aa  oflen  therefore  as  he  con- 
ducted the  Scythian  forcea  to  the  city  of  the 
Borysthenitea,  who  affirm  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  the  Milesians,  he  hU  his  army 
before  the  town,  and  entering  into  the  place, 
secured  the  gates.  He  then  threw  aside  his 
Scythian  dress,  and  assumed  the  habit  of 
Greece.  In  this,  without  guards  or  attendants, 
it  was  his  custom  to  parade  through  the  public 
square,  having  the  caution  to  place  guards  at 
the  gatea,  that  no  one  of  his  countrymen  might 
discover  him.  He  not  only  thus  showed  his 
partiality  to  the  customs  of  Greece,  but  he  also 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  the  Grecian  mannen 
After  continuing  in  the  city  for  tbe  space  of  a 
month,  and  sometimes  for  more,  he  would  re- 
sume his  Scythian  dress  and  depart.  This  he 
frequently  repeated,  having  built  a  palace  in 
this  town,  and  married  an  inhabitant  of  the 
place. 

LXXXI.  It  seetned  however  ordained  ^ 
that  hia  end  should  be  unfortunate,  which  ac- 
cordingly happened.  It  was  his  desire  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus ;  and 
he  waa  already  about  to  take  aome  sacred  uten- 
sils in  his  hands,  when  the  following  prodigy 
appeared  to  him.  I  have  before  mentioned  the 
palace  which  he  had  in  the  city  of  the  Borys- 
thenites ;  it  was  a  very  large  and  magnificent 
structure,  and  the  front  of  it  was  decorated 
with  sphinxes  and  griffins  of  white  marble ;  the 
lightning"  ef  heaven  descended  upon  it,  and  it 


7  B  seemed  however  ordosncd]— This  idea,  which  oc- 
cors  repeatedly  in  the  more  ancient  writers,  is  most 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  Persa  of  £schylu8 ;  which 
I  give  the  reader  in  the  animated  version  of  Potter. 

Tor  wban  midbf1un%  ftsolftil  hand 
Rrepu*  to  pour  the  TengMDM  of  tfaa  Ay, 

Wtet  nortd  itaai  ber  Ioro  wilfariuMl, 
Wbtt  npid  qJMd  lb' inpcadiag  ftvy  flj  ? 

Gendc  It  fiiat,  whb  flatlwi^K  mflM, 

She  qjraadt  her  toft  ancfauitiiii  wflM ; 
So  Id  her  toUialliim  ber  dertliied  praj, 

Wheaee  maB  neVr  brcola  onbun  awif.— 7! 

8  7%«  UgfUnmg.y-Th^  ancients  believed  that  ligh^ 
ning  never  fell  but  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the 
gods ;  and  whatever  thing  or  place  was  struck  by  it,  was 
ever  after  deemed  sacred,  and  supposed  to  have  1)een 
consecrated  by  the  deity  to  himself.  There  were  at 
Rome,  as  ws  learn  (ram  Clcara  da  Divlnatloney  camdn 
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WM  totally  eoniamed.  Scylei  oeTertheleM  po*- 
severed  in  what  he  bad  undertaken.  The  Scy- 
thians reproach  the  Greeks  on  account  of  their 
Bacchanalian  festiTala,  and  assert  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  reason  to  suppose  that  any  deity  should 
prompt  men  to  acts  of  madness.  When  the 
initiationofSoylcs  was  completed,  one  of  the 
Borysthenites  discovered  to  the  Scythians  what 
he  had  done. — ^  You  Scythians,"  says  he, 
«  censure  us  on  account  of  our  Bacchanalian 
rites,  when  we  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  deity. 
This  same  deity  has  taken  possession  of  your 
sovereign ;  he  b  now  obedient  in  his  service, 
and  under  the  influence  of  his  power.  If  ye 
disbelieve  my  words,  you  have  only  to  follow 
me,  and  have  ocular  proof  that  what  I  say  is 
true."  The  principal  Scythians  accordingly 
followed  him,  and  by  a  secret  avenue  were  by 
him  conducted  to  the  citadel.  When  they  be- 
held Scyles  approach  with  his  thiasus,  and  in 
every  other  respect  acting  the  Bacchanal,'  they 
^deemed  the  matter  of  most  calamitous  impor- 
tance, and  returning,  informed  the  army  of  all 
they  had  seen. 

LXXX.  As  soon  as  Scyles  returned,  an  in- 
surrection was  excited  against  him ;  and  his 
brother  Octomasades,  whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Tereus,  was  promoted  to  the 
throne.  Scyles  having  learned  the  particulars 
and  the  motives  of  this  revolt,  fled  into  Thrace : 
against  which  place,  as  soon  as  he  was  inform- 
ed of  this  event,  Octomasades  advanced  with 
an  army.  The  Thracians  met  him  at  the  later ; 
when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  engaging, 
Sitalces  sent  a  herald  to  Octomasades,  with 
this  message ;  «  A  contest  betwixt  us  would 
be  absurd,  for  you  are  the  son  of  my  sister. 
My  brother  is  in  your  power;  if  you  will  deli- 
ver him  to  me,  I  will  give  up  Scyles  to  you,  thus 
we  shall  mutually  avoid  all  danger."  As  the 
brother  of  Sitalces  had  taken  refuge  with  Oc- 
tomasades, the  above  overtures  effected  a  peace. 
The  Scythian  king  surrendered  up  his  uncle, 
and  received  the  person  of  his  brother.     Sital- 

books  called  "  Libri  Fulgurales,"  expressly  treating  on 
this  subject.  In  Aromianus  Marcellinus  this  expression 
occurs,  '*  contacta  loca  nee  intueri  nee  oilcari  debere 
pronuntianl  libri  fiilgurales.'*  The  Greeks  placed  an 
urn  over  the  place  where  the  lightning  fell :  the  Romans 
had  a  similar  observance. 

1  Bacchanal.']— TS^fOn  the  subject  of  the  rites  of  Bac- 
chus a  whole  irolume  has  l)een  written  in  verse  by  Non- 
nu5 ;  and  il  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  to  the  same 
pen  we  are  indebted  for  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  which  is  clear  and  usefiil  as  a  commen- 
tary, but  has  liule  poetical  merit.  The  author  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuiy. 


ces  immediately  withdrew  his  army,  takin^r  iwidi 
him  his  brother ;  but  on  that  very  day  Octoma- 
sades deprived  Scyles  of  his  head.  Thus 
ous  are  the  Scythians  of  their  national 
and  such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  endeawoor  to 
introduce  foreign  ceremonies  amongst  them. 

LXXXI.    On  the  populousness  of  ScyCliia 
I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  decision;   tlicj 
have  been  repreaented  to  me  by  some    mm    • 
numerous  people,  whilst  others  h^ve  inlbnned 
me,  that  of  real  Scythians  there  are  but  £bw« 
I  shall  relate  however  what  has  fallen  within 
my  own  observation.    Betwixt  the  Boiysthefics 
and  the  Hypanis  there  is  a  place  called  Exam- 
psus :  to  this  I  have  before  made  some  allu- 
sion, when  speaking  of  a  fountain  which  it  con- 
tained, whose  waters  were  so  exceedingly  bitter 
as  to  render  the  Hypanis,  into  which  it  flowai, 
perfectly  im  palatable.  In  this  place  is  a  vessel  of 
brass,  six  times  larger  than  that  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  entrance  of  Pontus,  consecrated  there 
by  Paasaniasf'  the  son  of  Gleombrotus.   For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it,  I 
shall  here  describe  it     This  vessel,  which   i« 
in  Scythia,  is  of  the  thickness  of  six  digits 
and  capable  of  containing  six  hundred  amphore. 
The  natives  say  that  it  was  made  of  the  poinli 
of  arrows,   for  that   Ariantas,^   one    of  their 
kings,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  the  Scythians,  commanded  each  of  his  sob- 
jects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  the  point 


2  Cofi<ecra<e<2<Aere6yPausani4i«.}— Nimphis,ofB»- 
raclea  relates,  in  the  sixteenth  tx>ok  of  his  history  of  hip 
country,  that  Pausanias,  who  vanquished  Mardonius  at 
Platea,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Sparta,  and  yiekiing 
to  his  pride,  consecrated,  whilst  he  was  near  Byxaotkim 
a  goblet  of  brass  to  those  gods  whose  statues  may  be 
seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  which  goblet  may  aUll 
be  seen.  Vanity  and  insolence  had  made  biro  so  Ikr 
forget  himself,  that  he  presumed  to  specify  in  the  in- 
scription,  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  consecrated 
it :  "Pausanias  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Gleombrotus,  and 
of  the  ancient  race  of  Hercules,  general  of  Greece,  has 
consecrated  this  goblet  to  Neptune,  as  a  monument  of 
his  valour."— il/Aeii<ru«. 

What  would  have  been  the  indignation  of  this  or  aoy 
historian  of  that  period,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
base  and  servile  inscriptions  dedicated  in  ailenimea,  La 
almost  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world,  to  the  Cesars 
and  their  vile  descendants  ?  Many  of  these  have  been 
preserved,  and  are  an  outrage  against  all  decency. — 7*. 

3  Ariantaa.y-1  have  now  a  remarkable  instance  be- 
fore me,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  take  upon  trust  what  many 
learned  men  put  down  upon  the  authority  of  ancient 
writers.  Hoffman,  whose  Lexicon  is  a  prod igy  of  leank> 
ing  and  of  industry,  speaking  of  this  Ariantas,  says, 
"  that  he  made  each  of  his  subjects  bring  him  crery  ytar 
the  point  of  an  arrow."  For  the  truth  of  this  he  refers 
the  reader  to  Herodotus,  and  the  passage  before  us. 
Herodotus  says  no  such  thing.— 7*. 
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arrow.  By  (heae  metiw,  lo  prodifioiu 
a  (fviaotity  were  collected,  that  this  vessel  was 
compcMed  from  them.  It  w%«  left  by  the 
prifice  as  a  monumeDt  of  the  fact,  and  by  him 
naecrated  at  Exampsus.    This   is  what   I 

heard  of  the  popaioasness  of  Scytbia. 
LXXXn.    Tbb  cotintiy  has  nothing    re- 
rkable  except  its  riven,  which  are  equally 
laiYge  and  name rons.     If  besides  these  and  its 
'waut  and  extensive  plains,  it  possesses  any  thing 
larorthy  of  adoiiralion,  it  is  an  impression  which 
"tbey  show  of  the  foot  of  Hercules.*    This  is 
upon  a  rock,  two  cubits  in  size,  but  resembling 
the  footstep  of  a  man :  it  is  near  the  river  Tyras. 
LXXXIII.    I  shall  now  return  to  the  sub- 
ject from  which  I  originally  digressed. — Darius, 
preparing  to  make  an  expedition  against  Scy- 
thia,  despatched  emissaries  different  ways,  com- 
manding some  of  his   dependants  to  raise  a 
anpply  of  infantry,  others  to  prepare  a  fleet, 
and  others  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Tbracian 
Basphorus.     Artabanus,    son   of   Hystaspes, 
and  brother  of  Darius,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  prince  from  his  purpose,  urging  with  great 
wiadom  the  indigence  of  Scythia ;  nor  did  he 
desist  till  he  found  all-  his  arguments  ineffectual. 
Darius,  having  completed  his  preparations,  ad- 
vanced from  Susa  with  his  army. 

LXXXIV.  Upon  this  occasion  a  Persian, 
whose  name  was  (Ebazus,  and  who  had  three 
sons  in  the  army,  asked  permission  of  the  king 
to  detain  one  of  them.  The  king  replied,  as 
to  a  friend,  that  the  petition  was  very  modest, 
**  and  that  he  would  leave  him  all  the  three." 
CEbazus  was  greatly  delighted,  and  considered 
his  three  sons  as  exempted  from  the  service : 
but  the  king  commanded  his  guards  to  put  the 
three  young  men  to  death  ;  and  thus  were  the 
three  sons  of  GBbazus  left,  deprived  of  life. 

LXXXV.  Darius  marched  from  Susa  to 
where  the  bridge  had  been  thrown  over  the 
Bosphorus  at  Chalcedon.  Here  he  embarked 
and  set  sail  for  the  Gyanean  islands,  which,  if 
the  Greeks  may  be  believed,  formerly  floated.' 

4  Pjot  cf  Heradeg.J^TYie  l«ns^h  of  the  fool  of  Hei^ 
cnles  was  ascertained  by  that  of  the  siadiam  at  Olympia, 
which  was  snid  to  have  been  measured  by  him  to  the 
length  of  60)  of  his  own  feel :  hence  Pythagoras  estimii- 
ted  the  size  of  Hercules  by  the  rule  of  proportion ;  and 
hence  too  the  proverb,  ex  ptde  ITerculeftt,  a  more  mod- 
em sabflthiition  ftr  the  ancient  one  of  iS  «»«%««  xie#Ts., 
—See  Aul.  Oell.  1.  i.  and  Erasmus' AdaL'ia,  in  which  the 
proverb  of  ex  perfe  Herrulem  has  no  place. — 7*. 

5  /brm*r/f/7?'  a/«rf.]— The  Cy.tnean  mcks  were  at  so 
■  little  distance  one  fn^m  ilie  other,  that  viewed  remotely 

Ihey  appeared  to  touch.    This  optic  illusion  probably 


Here,  sitting  in  the  temple,*  he  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  Euzinc,  which  of  all  seas  most  deservea 
admiration.  Its  length  is  eleven  thousand  one 
hundred  stadia ;  its  breadth,  where  it  is  greatMt, 
is  three  thousand  two  hundred.  The  breadth 
of  the  entrance  is  four  stadia ;  the  length  of  the 
neck,  which  is  called  the  Bosphorus,  where  the 
bridge  had  been  erected,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  stadia.  The  Bosphorus  is  connected 
with  the  Propontis,^  which  flowing  into  the 
Hellespont,*  is  five  hundred  stadia  in  breadth, 
and  four  hundred  in  length.  The  Hellespont 
itself,  in  its  narrowest  part,  where  it  enters  the 
if  ^gean  sea,  is  forty  stadia  long,  and  seven  wide. 

gave  place  to  the  fable,  and  the  fable  gained  credit  from 
the  dangers  encountered  on  this  am.—Lareher. 

See  a  description  of  these  rocks  in  ApoIloniusRhodius: 
I  give  it  from  the  version  of  Fawkes. 

Wbeo  bence  jour  dotiaed  vojntge  yea  pmiM, 
^m  nck>  will  riic,  trenMBdoM  to  tlw  vtew, 
Jnil  ID  Ihe  antnace  of  Uw  w»lery  mM 
Whieh  never  mortel  yet  in  afrty  jmaM. 
Nat  flnnly  flsM,  fcr  oft,  «i<h  hideooi  ritock, 
^Tene  tbey  meet,  and  rock  enoouotcn  rack. 
Tbe  boiling  bilknndarii  their  aiiy  brow, 
JjHd  tbondsriog  rmnd  tbe  ngged  Aura  below. 

The  circumstance  of  their  floating  is  also  mentioned  by 

Valerius  Flaccus ; 

EnulHi]^  per  dtmi 
Cytneti 

6  In  the  /rmj>/e.]— Jupiter  was  Invoked  in  this  temple, 
under  the  name  of  Urius,  because  this  deity  was  suppos- 
ed feivourable  to  navigation,  ov^ec  signifying  a  favourable 
wind.  And  never  could  there  be  more  occasion  for  hisas- 
sistance  than  in  a  sea  remarkably  tempestunus.-ZrfirrAcr. 

7  iVopon/is.]— Between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Helles- 
pont, the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  r|^ceding  on  either 
side,  inclose  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  denomination  ofPropontis.  The  nav- 
igation from  the  i^ueof  the  Bosphorus  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Hellespont,  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Those  who  steer  their  westward  course  throuzh  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Propontis  may  at  once  descry  the  high  lands 
of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  lolly 
summit  of  mount  Olympus,  covered  with  eternal  snows. 
They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  Nicomedia  was  seated,  the  imperial  residence  of 
Diocletian ;  and  they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzicus 
and  Proconnesus,  before  they  cast  anchor  at  GallipoU, 
where  the  sea  which  separates  Asia  from  Europe  is  again 
contracted  into  a  narrow  cliannel.— (Mfrfron. 

8  HeUeapotU.'}—Th9  geographers,  who,  with  the  most 
skilful  accuracy,  have  surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of 
the  Hellespont,  assign  about  sixty  miles  for  the  winding 
course,  and  about  three  miles  for  the  ordinary  breadth 
of  these  celebrated  straits.  But  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the  old  Turkish 
castles,  between  the  cities  of  Cesius  and  Abydos.  It  was 
here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  pussajre  of 
the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mistress.— It  was  here 
likewise,  in  a  place  where  the  distance  between  the 
opposite  banks  cahnpt  exceed  five  hundred  paces,  that 
Xerxes  composed  a  stupendous  bridge  of  boats  f.>r  the 
purpose  of  transporting  into  Europe  a  hundred  and 
seventy  myriads  of  Barbarians.  A  sea  contracted  within 
such  narrow  limits  may  seem  but  ill  to  deserve  the 
epithet  of  broody  which  Homer  as  well  as  Orpheus  has 
frequently  bestowed  on  the  Helleaponu— CKMon. 
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LXXXVI.  The  exact  metiforation  of  these 
seas  is  thas  determined  :  in  a  long  day^  a  ship 
will  sail  the  space  of  seventy  thousand  orgyi», 
and  sixty  thousand  by  night.  From  the  entrance 
of  the  Eoxine  to  Phasis,  which  is  the  extreme 
length  of  this  sea,  is  a  voyage  of  nine  days  and 
eight  nights,  which  is  eqaal  to  eleven  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  orgyiie  or  eleven  thousand 
one  hundred  stadia.  The  broadest  part  of  this 
aea,  which  is  from  Sindica'  to  Themiscyrsi  on 
the  river  Thermodon,  is  a  voyage  of  three 
days  and  two  nights,  which  is  equivalent  to 
three  thousand  three  hundred  stadia,  or  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  orgyi».  The  Pon- 
tus,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Hellespont,  were 
thus  severally  measured  by  me  ;  and  circum- 
stanced as  I  have  already  described.  The 
Palus  Msotis  flows  into  the  Euxine,  which  in 
extent  almost  equals  it,  and  which  is  justly  called 
the  mother  of  the  Euxine. 

LXXXVII.  When  Darius  had  taken  a 
survey  of  the  Euxine,  he  sailed  back  again  to 
the  bridge  constructed  by  Mandrocles  the  8a- 
mian.  He  then  examined  the  Bosphorus,  near 
which  ^  he  ordered  two  columns  of  white  marble 
to  be  erected ;  upon  one  were  inscribed  in  As- 
syrian, on  the  other  in  Greek  characters,  the 
names  of  the  diflferent  nations  which  followed 
him.  In  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  nations  which  acknowledged  bis 
authority,  amounting,  cavalry  included,  to 
seventy  thousand  men  independent  of  his  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  six  hundred  ships.  These 
columns  the  Byzantines  afterwards  removed  to 

1  in  a  long  clay.]— That  is,  a  ship  in  a  long  day  would 
sail  eighty  miles  by  day,  and  seventy  miles  by  night 
See  Wesseling's  notes  on  this  passage. 

2  £litndira.]>-The  river  Indus  was  oHen  called  the  Sin- 
dus.  There  were  people  of  this  name  and  fiunily  in 
Thrace.  Some  would  alter  it  to  Sindicon,  but  Isoih  terms 
are  of  the  same  purport.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  regio 
Smdica  upon  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  opposite  to  the  river 
Thermodon.  This  some  would  alter  to  Sindica,  but  both 
terms  are  of  the  same  amount.  The  Ind  or  Indus  of  the 
east  is  at  this  day  called  the  Sind ;  and  was  called  so  in 
the  time  of  Pliny.— firyan/. 

3  Near  to^A.]— The  new  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  constructed  on  either  continent  upon  the  foundation 
of  two  celebrated  temples  of  Serapis,  and  of  Jupiter 
Urius.  The  old  castles,  a  work  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
command  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  in  a  place 
where  the  opposite  banks  advance  within  five  hundred 
jMces  of  each  other  These  fortresses  were  restored  and 
strengthened  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  when  he  meditat- 
ed the  siege  of  Constantinople :  but  the  Turkish  con- 
queror was  most  probably  ignorant  thst  near  two  thou> 
sand  years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the  same 
situation  to  connect  the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.— Gt'Mon. 


their  city,  and  phiced  heion  the  altar  of  6w 
Orthosian  Diana,^  excepting  only  one  stone, 
which  they  deposited  in  their  city  before  th.« 
temple  of  Bacchus,  and  which  was  covered  with 
Assyrian  characters.  That  part  of  the  Bos- 
phorus where  Darius  ordered  the  bridge  to  be 
erected,  is,  as  I  conjecture,  nearly  at  the  point 
of  middle  distance  between  Byzantium  and  the 
temple  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine. 

LXXXYIII.  With  this  bridge  Darius  wes 
so  much  delighted,  that  he  made  many  valoeble 
presents^  to  Mandrocles  the  Samian  who  con- 
structed it ;  with  the  produce  of  these  the  artist 
caused  a  representation  to  be  made  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, with  the  bridge  thrown  over  it,  and  tbe 
king  seated  on  a  throne,  reviewing  his  troops  es 
they  passed.  This  he  afterwards  consecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  with  this  inscription  ; 

Thus  was  the  fishy  Bosfdiorus  inclosed. 
When  Samian  Mandrocles  his  bridge  imposed  : 
"Who  there,  obedient  to  Darius'  will, 
Approved  his  country's  iame,  and  private  akill. 

LXXXIX.  Darius,  having  rewarded  tbe 
artist,  passed  over  into  Europe ;  he  had  pre- 
viously ordered  the  lonians  to  pass  over  the 
Euxine  to  the  Ister,  where  having  erected  e 
bridge,  they  were  to  wsit  his  arrival.  To  aaaist 
this  expedition,  the  lonians  and  JSolians,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hellespont,  had  assembled 
a  fleet :  accordingly,  having  passed  the  Cyaneen 
islands,  they  sailed  directly  to  the  Ister;  and 
arriving  al^r  a  passage  of  two  days  from  tbe 
sea,  at  that  part  of  the  river  where  it  begins  to 
branch  off,  they  constructed  a  bridge.  Darioa 
crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  marched  through 
Thrace  ;  and  arriving  at  the  sources  of  the  river 
Tearus,  he  encamped  for  the  space  of  three 
days. 

XC.  The  people  who  inhabit  its  banks, 
affirm  the  waters  of  the  Tearus  to  be  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  various  diseases,  and  particulariy 
for  ulcers,  both  in  men  and  horses.  Its  sources 
are  thirty-eight  in  number,  issuing  from  the 
same  rock,  part  of  which  are  cold,  and  part  warm ; 
they  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  Hersum,  a 

city  near  Perinthus,' and  from  Apollonia  on  the 

- 

4  Orthosian  ZKona.]— We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  tba& 
in  honour  of  the  Orthosian  Diana,  the  young  men  of 
Lacedemon  permitted  themselves  to  be  flagellated  at 
the  altar  with  the  exiremesl  severity,  without  uttering 
tbe  smallest  complaint. 

5  Valuable  preMents.J—Qronoyiua  retains  tbe  reading 
of  jrsiri  Six*  which  is  very  absurd  in  itself,  and  ill 
agrees  with  the  context:  the  true  reading  is  wmr,  4.jia, 
that  is,  ten  of  each  article  presented.— See  Casaubon  on 
Alhencus,  and  oitiers.— T.  ^ 

6  Psrin/A»«-]— This  place  was  anciently  knownbj  lbs 
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vaxiiie,  being  t  two  days'  joaniey  from  both. 
TeajTus  flows  into  the  Contadesdus,  the 
I^ontade«dus  into  the  Agrianis,  the  Agrianis 
MXtM  the  Hebrns,  the  Hebrus  into  the  sea,  near 
city  jCnus. 
XCI.  Darius  arriving  at  the  Tearas,  there 
his  camp :  he  was  so  delighted  with  this 
wer,  that  he  caused  a  colomn  to  be  erected  on 
tlxe  spot,  with  this  inscription  :  "  The  sources 
Oif  the  Tearus  aflbrd  the  best  and  clearest  wa- 
Xicn  in  the  world : — In  prosecuting  an  ezpedi- 
^on  against  Scythia,  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes, 
'tJtke  best  and  most  amiable  of  men,  sovereign  of 
Persia,  and  of  all  the  continent,  arrived  here 
"With  his  forces." 

XCII.  Leaving  this  place,  Darius  advanced 
towards  another  viver,  called  Artiscus,  which 
flows  through  the  country  of  the  Odrysians,^ 
On  bis  arrival  here,  he  fixed  upon  one  certain 
spot,  on  which  he  commanded  every  one  of  his 
■oldiers  to  throw  a  stone  as  he  passed :  this  was 
accordingly  done,  and  Darius,  having  thus 
raised  an  immense  pile  of  stones,  proceeded  on 
his  march. 

XCIII.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  Ister,  he  first 
of  all  subdued  the  Gets,  a  people  who  pre- 
tend to  immortality.  The  Thracians  of  Bal- 
my dessus,  and  they  who  live  above  ApoIIonia, 
and  the  city  of  Mesambria,  with  those  who  are 
cnlled  Cyrmianians,  and  Mypssans,  submitted 
themselves  to  Darius  without  resistance.  The 
Getcs^  obstinately  defended  themselves,  but 
were  soon  reduced :  these,  of  all  the  Thracians, 
are  the  bravest  and  most  upright 

XCIV.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  im- 
mortal ;  *  and  whenever  any  one  dies,  they  are 

diflfei'ent  names  of  Mygdonta,  Heraclea,  and  Perinthus. 
'-h,  i«  now  called  Pera.— 3*. 

7  CMrysMVM.j— These  people  are  supposed  to  be  the 
Mnldavians :  xhej  had  a  city  named  Odrysa.  Mention 
is  made  of  them  by  Claudian  in  his  Giganiomachia : 

Prima  •arriAevB  Mftvon  BOB  npiii  ia  boilaa 
Odriatoiiinpellil  tqan. 

Silius  ItalicuB  als")  speaks  of  Odrisius  Boreas.— 7*. 

8  G«/<s.]— It  is  contended  hj  many  learned  men, 
that  the  Scythians,  the  OetsB,  and  the  Ooths,  were  the 
same  people.  See  Pinkerton's  IMssertation  on  the  Ooths. 

Herod)tu8  in  this  place  makes  an  obvious  distinction 
betwixt  the  Scythians  and  the  Geta,  though  it  must  be 
granted,  that  he  places  them  very  near  each  other. 

9  They  believe  thenueives  to  be  immorlal.^ — Arrian 
calls  these  pe  )ple  Dacians.  *'  The  first  exploits  of  Tra- 
jan," says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  were  against  the  Dacians,  the 
most  warliice  of  men,  who  dwell  beyond  the  Danube, 
and  wh  •,  during  the  reign  of  Djmitian,  had  insulted  with 
Impunity  the  majesty  of  Roma.  Tci  the  strength  and 
fiercaofss  of  Barbarians,  they  added  a  contempt  fir  life, 

dshich  was  derived  from  a  vain  persuasion  of  the  im> 
nKntalitj  of  ths  soul." 


of  opinion  that  he  is  removed  to  the  preeeoeo 
of  their  god  Zsmolxis,'^  whom  some  believe  to 
be  the  same  with  Gebeleizes.  Once  in  every 
five  years  they  choose  one  by  lot,  who  is  to  be 
despatched  as  a  messenger  to  ZamoUis,  to  make 
known  to  him  their  several  wants. 

The  ceremony  they  observe  on  this  occasion 
is  this : — Three  amongst  them  are  appointed 
to  hold  in  their  hands  three  javelins,  whilst 
others  seize  by  the  feet  and  hands  the  person 
who  is  appointed  to  appear  before  -Zamolzis ; 
they  throw  him  op,  so  as  to  make  him  fall  upon 
the  javelins.  If  he  dies  in  consequence,  they 
imagine  that  the  deity  is  propitious  to  them  ; 
if  not,  they  accuse  the  victim  of  being  a  wicked 
man.  Having  disgraced  him,  they  proceed  to 
the  election  of  another,  giving  him,  whilst  yet 
alive,  their  commands.  This  same  people, 
whenever  it  thunders  or  lightens,  throw  their 
weapons  into  the  air,  as  if  menacing  their  god ; 
and  they  seriously  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
deity. 

XCV.  This  Zsmolxis,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  those  Greeks  who  inhabit  the  Hel* 
lespont  and  the  Buxine,  was  himself  a  man, 
and  formerly  lived  at  8amos,  in  the  service  of 
Pythsgoras,  son  of  Mnesarehus;  having  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  with  considerable  wealth,  he 
returned  to  his  country.  Here  he  found  the 
Thracians  distinguished  equally  by  their  profli- 
gacy and  their  ignorance ;  whilst  he  himself 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  Ionian  mode  of 
life,  and  to  manners  more  polished  than  those 
of  Thrace ;  he  had  also  been  connected  with 
Pythagoras,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philo- 
sophers of  Greece.  He  was  therefore  induced 
to  build  a  large  mansion,  to  which  he  invited 
the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-citixens :  be 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  festive  honr  to 

The  Geltt  are  represented  by  all  the  classic  writers  as 
the  most  daring  and  ferocious  of  mankind  ;  in  the  Latin 
language  particularly,  every  harsh  term  has  twen  made 
to  apply  to  them :  Nulla  Getis  toto  gens  est  trucilentior 
orbe,  says  Ovid.  Hume  speaks  thus  of  their  principles 
of  belief,  with  respect  to  tlie  souPs  immortality :— "  The 
Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  their  steady 
belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  were  genuine  Theists 
and  Unitarians.  They  affirmed  Zamolxis,  their  deity, 
to  be  the  only  true  G<id,  and  asserted  the  worship  of  all 
other  nations  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fictions  and  chi 
meras :  but  were  their  religious  principles  any  more  re- 
fined on  account  of  these  magnificent  pretensions  V— 71 

10  ZamoiafM.]— Larcher,  in  conformity  to  Wesseling, 
prefers  the  reading  of  Zalmoxis.— in  the  Thraciaa 
tongue,  Zalmos  means  the  skin  of  a  bear ;  and  Porphyry, 
in  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  observes,  that  the  name  of 
Zalmoxis  was  given  him,  because  as  soon  as  be  was 
bom  he  was  covered  with  ths  skin  of  that  anhnaL 
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assDre  tbem,  that  neither  himself,  his  guesU, 
nor  any  of  their  descendants,  should  ever  die, 
but  should  be  removed  to  a  place  where  they 
were  to  remain  in  the  perpg^ual  enjoyment  of 
every  blessing.  Aflcr  saying  this,  and  con- 
ducting himself  accordingly,  he  constructed  a 
subterranean  edifice  :  when  it  was  completed, 
be  withdrew  himself  from  the  sight  of  bis 
countrymen,  and  resided  for  three  years  be- 
neath the  earth.-— Doring  this  period,  the 
Thracians  regretted  his  loss,  and  lamented  nim 
as  dead.  In  the  fourth  year  be  again  appear- 
ed amongst  them,  and  by  this  artifice,  gave  the 
appearance  of  probability  to  what  he  had  before 
asserted. 

XCVI.  To  this  story  of  the  subterraneous 
apartment,  I  do  not  give  much  credit,  though 
I  pretend  not  to  dispute  it;  I  am,  however, 
very  certain  that  Zamolxis  must  have  lived 
many  years  before  Pythagoras :  whether,  there- 
fore, he  was  a  man,  or  the  deity  of  the  Gets, 
enough  has  been  said  concerning  him.  These 
Gets,  using  the  ceremonies  I  have  described, 
afler  submitting  themselves  to  the  Persians  un- 
der Darius,  followed  his  army. 

XCVII.  Darius,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
later,  passed  the  river  with  his  army  ;  he  then 
commanded  the  lonians  to  break  down  the 
bridge,  and  to  follow  him  with  all  the  men  of 
their  fleet  When  they  were  about  to  comply 
with  his  orders,  Goes,  son  of  Erxander,  and 
leader  of  the  Mitylenians,  after  requesting  per- 
mission of  the  king  to  deliver  his  sentiments, 
addressed  him  as  follows : 

"  As  you  are  gMng,  Sir,  to  attack  a  country, 
which,  if  report  may  be  believed,  is  without 
cities  and  entirely  uncultivated,  suffer  the 
bridge  to  continue  as  it  is,  under  the  care  of 
those  who  constructed  it : — By  means  of  this, 
our  return  will  be  secured,  whether  we  find 
the  Scythians,  and  succeed  against  them  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes,  or  whether  they  elude 
our  endeavours  to  discover  them.  I  am  not  at 
all  apprehensive  that  the  Scythians  will  over- 
come us ;  but  I  think  that  if  we  do  not  meet 
them,  '<«i(«  shall  suffer  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  coufltry.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  I 
speak  from  selfish  considerations,  and  that  I  am 
desirous  of  being  leA  behind  ;  but  my  real  mo- 
tive is  a  regard  for  your  interest,  whom  at  all 
events  I  am  determined  to  follow." 

With  this  counsel  Daribs  was  greatly  de- 
liq^hted,  an'l  thus  replied : — «  My  Lesbian 
friend  when  I  shall  return  safe  and  fortunate 


from  this  expedition,  I  beg  that  I  may  see  yoo, 
and  I  will  not  fail  amply  to  reward  yoo,  tor 
your  excellent  advice.'* 

XGVIII.  After  this  speech,  the  king  tcMik 
a  cord,  upon  which  he  tied  sixty  knots,*  tikea 
sending  for  the  Ionian  chiefii,  he  thus  addresaed 
them  :— 

(*  Men  of  Ionia,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
change  my  original  determination  concemio^ 
this  bridge ;  do  you  take  this  cord,  and  obserre 
what  I  require ;  from  the  time  of  my  depftrt- 
ure  against  Scythia,  do  not  fail  every  day  to 
untie  one  of  these  knots.  If  they  shall  be  all 
loosened  before  you  see  me  again,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  return  to  your  country;  but,  in  the 
meantime  it  is  my  desire  that  you  preecrre 
and  defend  this  bridge,  by^hich  means  yoa 
will  effectually  oblige  me."  As  soon  as  Da- 
rius had  spoken,  he  proceeded  on  his  march. 

1  Sixty  knots.'}— lATcher  observes  that  this  mode  of 
notation  proves  extreme  stupidity  on  the  pan  of  tbe 
Persians.  It  is  certain,  tlial  the  scieace  of  arilhincUe 
was  first  brought  to  perfeciion  in  Greece,  but  when  or 
where  it  was  first  introduced  is  entirely  unceiiaio ;  I 
should  be  inclined  to  imagine,  that  some  knowledge  of 
numbers  would  be  found  in  regions  the  most  bartjaroo, 
and  amongst  human  beings  the  most  ignorant,  had  I  net 
now  bcf  >ro  me  an  account  uf  some  American  Da,iions, 
who  have  no  term  in  their  langua&e  to  express  a  greater 
number  than  three,  and  even  this  they  call  ty  tbe  ud- 
couih  and  tedious  name  of  patarrarorinccursac.  In  the 
Odyssey,  when  it  is  said  that  Protons  will  count  his  herd 
of  sea-calves,  the  expression  used  is,  wi/t»»rrtTm*y  he 
vfill  reckon  them  ^y^ves,*which  has  been  remarked,  as 
being  probably  a  rel'.c  of  a  mode  of  counting  practised 
in  some  remote  age,  when  five  was  the  greatest  numeral. 
To  count  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  was  the  first  arithme- 
tical effort:  to  carry  on  the  account  through  the  oiber 
hand,  was  a  refinement,  and  required  attention  and  re- 
collection. 

M.  G'jguet  thinks,  that  in  all  numerical  calculations 
pebbles  were  first  used:  ^q^t^w,  to  calculate,  comes 
from  i^/irpov-,  a  little  stone,  and  ihe  word  calculation 
from  c(dciiU\  pebbles.  This  is  probably  true;  but  be- 
tween counting  by  the  five  fingers  and  standing  in  need 
of  pebbles  to  continue  a  calculation,  there  must  hare 
been  many  intervening  steps  of  improvement.  A  more 
complicated  mode  of  counting  by  the  fingers,  was  also 
used  by  the  ancients,  in  which  they  reckoned  as  Cir  as 
100  on  the  lefl  hand,  by  difierent  postures  of  the  fin^'ers; 
the  next  hundred  was  counted  on  the  right  hand,  and  so 
on,  according  to  some  authors,  as  far  as  9000.  In  allu 
sion  to  this,  Juvenal  says  of  Nestor, 

■Atque  ■Qoa  jua  dextra  campalat  uiikml 

SaL%.34B. 

and  an  cKl  lady  is  mentioned  by  Nicharchus,  an  Anth'v. 
logic  fx»et,  whj  made  Nestor  seem  young,  having  re- 
turned to  the  Icfl  hand  again : 

AnUudog.  1.  ii. 

This,  however,  must  bs  an  extravagant  hypcrboie,  as  It 
would  make  her  above  9000  years  old,  or  there  is  s  tme 
error  in  the  modern  accounts.-— There  is  a  iractof  Bede's 
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That    part    of    Thrace'    which 
t.r<etcbe0  to  the  sea,  has  Scytbia  immediately 
ratiguous  to  it ;  where  Thrace  end§,  Scythia 
insy  through  which  the  later  paaBoa,  com- 
ncing  at  the  south-east,  and  emptying  itself 
the  Ettxine.    It  shall  be  my  bastness  to 
describe  that  part  of  Scythia  which  is  continued 
from  the  month  of  the  Ister  to  the  sea-coast. 
.A.  ncient  Scythia  extends  from  the  Ister,  west- 
iw^rd,   as  far  as  the   city   Carcinitis.      The 
naountainoos  coantfy  above  this  place,  in  the 
K&me  direction,  as  far  as  what  is  called   the 
*17racheen  Chersonese,  is  possessed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Taurus ;  this  place  is  situated  near  the 
aea  to  the  east.    Scythia,  like  Attica,  is  in  two 
pmrts  bounded  by  the  sea,  westward  and  to  the 
«ast.    The  people  of  Taurus  are  circumstanced 
'vrith  respect  to  Scythia,  as  any  other  nation 
'vrould  be  with  respect  to  Attica,  who,  instead 
of  Athenians,  should  inhabit  the  Sunian  pro- 
montory, stretching  from  the   district  of  the 
Thonicus,  as  lar  as  Anaphlystus.     Such,  com- 
paring small  things  with  great,  is  the  district  of 
Tauris :  but  as  there  may  be  some  who  have 
not  Tisited  these  parts  of  Attica,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain  myself  more  intelligibly. 
Suppose,  that  beginning  at  the  port  of  Brun- 
duaiom,'  another  nation,  and  not  the  lapyges,^ 

on  this  sabject  whfch  I  have  not  teen ;  it  is  often  cited. 
IfacrobhM  and  Tiinj  tell  ns,  that  the  statues  of  Janus 
were  so  firmed,  as  to  mark  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year  by  the  position  of  his  fineeili,  in  Numa's  time  ^35, 
aAerCe8ar*scorrDCtion365.-— iSb/um.  i.9.and  Ah/.fKv/. 
xxxlv.7.— r. 

2  That  fwttf  Thrace.}— ThiBch^pler  will,  doubtless, 
appear  perplexed  on  a  first  and  casual  view, but  whoever 
will  be  at  the  trouble  Ur  examine  M.  D'Anville's  excel- 
lent maps,  illastretive  of  ^ancient  ge(^raphy,  will  in  a 
moment  find  every  difficulty  respecting  tlie  situation  of 
the  places  here  described  effectually  removed.— 7*. 

3  BrvndtMitfin.]— This  place,  which  is  now  called 
Brindisi,  was  very  memorable  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
Bome :  here  Augustus  first  took  the  name  of  Cesar, 
here  the  poet  Pkcuvius  was  born,  and  here  Virgil  died : 
—It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  modem  travellers,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  pos- 
sesses DO  place  so  advantageously  situated  for  trade.— T. 

4  Jbpy^es.}—- The  region  of  lapygia  has  been  at  differ- 
ent times  called  Messapia,  Calabria,  and  Salentum ;  it 
is  now  called  Terra  d'Otranto :  it  derived  its  name  of 
lapyges  from  the  wind  called  lapyx : 

Bed  vida  qnato  trtpidet  tanmltB 
PnontOnoib   Ego<|iiidntfll0r 
Adtim  oori  aum,  •!  quid  ilfaui 
Feewthpyx. 

Where  I  suppose  the  Albus,  contrasted  to  Ater,  means 
that  this  wind  surprised  the  unwary  mariner,  during  a 
very  severe  sky. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  lapyges  were  so  named 
from  Tapyx,  the  son  of  Dwdalus ;  and  that  the  wind  was 
named  lapyx,  from  blowing  in  the  direobn  of  that  ex- 


should  occupy  that  country,  as  far  as  Taren- 
tum,  separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent :  I  mention  these  two,  but  there  are  many 
other  places  similarly  situated,  to  which  Tauris 
might  be  compared. 

C.  The  country  above  Tauris,  as  well  as 
that  towards  the  sea  to  the  east,'  is  inhabited 
by  Scythians,  who  possess  also  the  lands  which 
lie  to  the  west  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Palus  Msotis,  as  far  as  the  Tanaisy 
which  empties  itself  into  this  lake ;  so  that  as 
you  advance  from  the  Ister  inland,  Scythia  is 
terminated  first  by  the  Agathyrsi,  then  by  the 
Neuri,  thirdly  by  the  Androphagi,  and,  last  of 
all,  by  the  Melanchlsni. 

CI.  Scythia  thus  appears  to  be  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  having  two  of  its  sides  terminated 
by  the  sea,  to  which  its  other  two  towards  the 
land  are  perfectly  equal :  from  the  Ister  to  the 
Borysthenes  is  a  ten  days' journey,  which  is  also 
the  distance  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Palus 
Meotis.  Ascending  from  the  sea  inland,  as 
far  as  the  country  of  the  Melanchlcni,  beyond 
Scythia,  is  a  journey  of  twenty  days :  according 
to  my  computation,  a  day's  journey  is  equal  to 
two  hundred  stadia : '  thus  the  extent  of  Scy- 

tremity  of  Italy ;  which  is  Indeed  more  conformable  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Latin  names  for  several  other  winds. 

6  To  the  «u/.]— This  description  of  Scythia  is  attend* 
ed  with  great  difficulties;  it  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  easy 
to  seize  the  true  meaning  of  Herodotus ;  in  the  second, 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  description  here  given  accords 
correctly  with  the  true  position  of  the  places.  I  am, 
nevertheless,  astonished  that  it  should  be  generally 
faithful,  when  it  is  considered  how  scanty  the  knowledge 
of  this  country  was:  the  historian  must  have  laboured 
with  remarkable  diligence  to  have  told  us  what  he  has. 
By  the  phrase  of  "  the  sea  to  the  east,"  Bellai^rer  under- 
stands the  Palus  Mnotis ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  when 
he  describes  the  sea  which  is  to  the  south,  and  to  the 
west,  he  means  only  lo  speak  of  different  points  of  the 
'Euxine. —Larcher. 

6  TVro  hundred  s/odio.]— Authors  do  not  agree  with 
each  other,  nor  indeed  with  themflelves,about  the  length 
of  the  day's  jjurney ;  Herodotus  here  gives  two  hundred 
stadia  to  a  day's  j  >urney ;  but  in  the  fifth  book  he  gives  ' 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Strabo  and  Pliny  make  the  length  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
a  thousand  stadia,  which  the  first  of  these  authors  says 
will  take  up  a  voyage  of  three  or  foor  days:  what  Livy 
calls  a  day's  jnurney,  Polybius  describes  as  twoilundred 
stadia.  The  Roman  lawyers  assigned  to  each  day  ivifiaXj 
miles,  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia.— See 
Cataubon  on  ^rtAot  page  61  of  the  Amsterdam  edition, 
pace  23  of  tliat  of  Paris. 

The  evangelist  Luke  tells  us,  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
went  a  day's  journey  before  they  sought  the  child  Jesus ; 
now  Maundrel,  page  64,  informs  us,  that  according  lo 
tradition  this  happened  at  Beer,  which  was  no  more  than 
ten  miles  from  Jerusalem ;  according  therefore  to  this 
estinuition,  a  day's  journey  was  no  more  than  eighty 
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this,  along  iti  (rides,  is  four  tboniand  sUdia ; 
and  through  the  midit  of  it  inland,  is  four  thou- 
sand more. 

CII.  The  Scythians,  conferring  ^th  one 
another,  conceived  that  of  themselves  they  were 
unable  to  repel  the  forces  of  Darius ;  they 
therefore  made  application  to  their  neighbours. 
The  princes  also  to  whom  they  applied,  held  a 
consultation  concerning  the  powerful  army  of 
the  invader ;  at  this  meeting  were  assembled  the 
princes  of  the  Agathyrsi,  Tauri,  Neuri,  Andro- 
phagi,  Melanchloeni,  Geloni,  Budini,  and  8au- 
romata. 

GUI.  Of  these  nations,  the  Tauri  are  dis- 
tinguished by  these  peculiar  customs : '  All 
strangers  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts,  and 
particularly  every  Greek  who  falls  into  their 
hands,  they  sacrifice  to  a  virgin,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  after  the  ceremonies  of  prayer, 
'  they  strike  the  victim  on  the  head  with  a  club. 
8ome  affirm,  that,  having  fixed  the  head  upon 
a  cross,  they  precipitate  the  body  from  the  rock, 
on  the  craggy  part  of  which  the  temple  stands : 

r  fltadia.  When  we  recollect  that  the  day  has  diffisrent 
acceptations,  and  has  been  divided  into  the  natural  day, 
the  artificial  day,  the  civil  day,  the  astronomical  day,  Jbc. 
we  shall  the  less  wonder  at  any  apparent  want  of  exact- 
ness in  the  computations  of  space  passed  over  in  a  por- 
tion of  time  by  no  means  determinate.— 7*. 

1  Peeuliar  m^onu.J-'TheBe  customs,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  religious  ceremonies  described  in  the  sub- 
sequent paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  must  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripedes,  and  other  writers, 
too  familiar  to  require  any  minute  discussion.  The  story 
of  Iphigenia  also,  in  all  its  particulars,  with  ihe  singular 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  account  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jephtha  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  must  be  equally 
well  known.— 7*. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  and  serious  dispute 
among  the  learned  whether  Jephtha  actually  sacrificed 
his  daughter.  I,  for  my  own  part,  scruple  not  to  profess 
Biy  decided  opinion  that  he  did  not,  but  that  he  conse- 
crated her,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  to  some  reli- 
gious employment  in  the  temple. 

If  he  had  actually  sacrificed  her,  he  would  have  acted 
\n  positive  disobedience  to  the  Mosaic  law,  by  which 
human  victims  were  unequivocally  forbidden.  In  con- 
firmation also  of  his  own  parental  feeling  of  tenderness 
and  affection,  he  might  have  quoted  the  example  of  Abra- 
ham, of  whom  an  easy  commutation  was  in  a  similar  case 
accepted.  Dr.  Jortin  thinks  it  even  "  strange  iliat  any 
commenuinra  should  have  imagined  that  she  was  sacri- 
ficed."—TVtirts,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  beautiful  episode  of 
Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon, 
where  a  like  preposterous  vow  is  described  to  have 
been  literally  performed. 

See  also  the  description  of  the  sacrifice  of  Polyzena, 
in  Ovid,  which  is  thus  beautifully  alluded  to  in  Virgil : 

O  Eel!zuia.aiitt  ilbt  FriuMh  vifffH 
ItarQciaad  taaaOomTn^mitmaaiamaiSK 


Others  again,  allowing  that  the  head  is  thus  ei. 
posed,  deny  that  the  body  is  so  treated,  but  aay 
that  it  is  buried.  The  sacred  personage  to 
whom  this  sacrifice  is  offered,  the  Tauriana 
themselves  assert  to  be  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon.  The  manner  in  which  tbej 
treat  their  captives  is  this : — Every  man  cuts 
off  the  head  of  his  prisoner,  and  carries  It  to  hia 
house ;  this  he  fixes  on  a  stake,  which  is  placed 
generally  at  the  top  of  the  chimney :  thus  situ- 
ated, they  affect  to  consider  it  as  the  protector 
of  their  families:  their  whole  subsistence  ia 
procured  by  acts  of  plunder  and  hostility. 

CIV.  The  Agathyrsi'  are  a  people  of  Tery 
effeminate  manners,  but  abounding  in  gold:  thej 
have  their  women  in  common,  so  that,  being  all 
connected  by  the  tiea  of  consanguinity,  they 
know  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred :  in  other 
respects  they  resemble  the  Thracians. 

OV.  The  Neuri  observe  the  Scythian  cna- 
toms.  In  the  age  preceding  this  invasion  of 
Darius,  they  were  compelled  to  change  their 
habitations,  from  the  multitude  of  serpents* 
which  infested  them :  besides  what  their  own 
soil  produced,  these  came  in  far  greater  nuni- 
bers  from  the  deserts  above  them ;  till  tbcj 
were  at  length  compelled  to  take  refuge  with 
the  Budini :  these  people'have  the  character  of 
being  magicians.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Scythi- 
ans, as  well  as  by  those  Greeks  who  dwell  in 
Scy  this,  that  once  in  every  year  they  are  all  of 
them  changed  into  wolves ;  ^  and  that  after  re- 
maining so  for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  they 
resume  their  former  shape ;  but  this  I  do  not 
believe,  although  they  swear  that  it  is  true. 

GVI.  The  Andropbagi  are  perhaps,  of  all 

2  Agathjfrn.'y-The  country  inhabited  by  this  peopla 
is  now  called  Vologhda,  In  Muscovy:  the  Agaihyrsi 
were  by  Juvenal  called  cruel ; 

SnwombHiaB  tnam  aut  faumMw  .Aplliuni. 
Virgil  calls  them  the  painted  Agathyrsi : 

Ci6(m>{Q0  djuiw^nB  DwimiS  pictiqiM  A^iA^nL 

They  are  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Agathyrsi 
from  Agathyrsus,  a  son  of  Hercules.— 7*. 

3  Multitude  of  SbTwiite.  ]— These  serpents  were  no 
other  than  the  Dibii,  who  (ed  their  caule  on  the  high 
grounds,  and  securing  themselves  in  the  fastnesses, 
and  secret  retirements  of  the  mountains,  made  incur- 
sions  on  the  Neuri,  and  iatemipted  their  settlements. 
See  Hosiod,  AtBmv  •ptv  nmnt. 

4  LUo  teoJvei.]— Pomponius  Mela  mentions  the  same 
&ct,  as  I  have  observed  in  page  191  It  has  been  sup. 
posed  by  some,  that  this  idea  might  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  people  clothing  themselves  In  the 
skips  of  wolves  during  the  colder  months  of  winter ;  bat 
this  is  rejected  by  Larcher,  without  gHlng  any  better 
hypothesis  to  solve  the  faUs.^T*. 
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Tnankind,  the  rudest :  they  have  no  forme  of 
law  or  justice,  their  employment  is  feeding  of 
cattle  ;  and  though  their  dress  is  Scythian,  they 
have  a  dialect  appropriate  to  themselves. 

CVII.    The  Melanchleni*  have  all   hlack 
garments ;  from  whence  they  derive  their  name; 
these  are  the  only  people  known  to  feed  on  ha« 
man  flesh ;  *  their  manners  are  those  of  Scythia. 
C  VIII.     The  Budinl  ^  are  a  great  and  nu- 
merous people;  their  bodies  are  painted  of  a 
bine  and  red  colour ;  they  have  in  their  coun- 
try a  town  called  Gelonus,  built  entirely  of 
"Wood.    Its  walls  are  of  a  surprising  height : 
'tfiey  are  on  each  side  three  hundred  stadia  in 
length ;  the  houses  and  the  temples  are  all  of 
wood.    They  have  temples  built  in  the  Gre- 
cian manner  to  Grecian  deities,  with  the  statues, 
altars,  and  shrines  of  wood.  Every  three  years  * 
they  have  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The 
Creioni  are  of  Grecian  origin;  but  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  commercial  towns,  they  esta- 
blished themselves  amongst  the  Budini.   Their 
language  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Scythian. 
CIX.    The  Budini  are  distinguished  equally 
in  their  language  and  manner  of  life  from  the 
Geloni :  they  are  the  original  natives  of  the 
country,  feeders  of  cattle,  and  the  only  people 
of  the  country  who  eat  vermin.    The  Geloni,' 
on  the  contrary,  pay  attention  to  agriculture, 
live  on  com,  cultivate  gardens,  and  resemble 
the  Budini  neither  in  appearance   nor  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  however,  are  apt,  though 
erroneously,  to  confound  them  both  under  the 
name  of  the  Geloni.    Their  country  is  covered 
with  trees  of  every  species ;  where  these  are  the 
thickest,  there  is  a  large  and  spacious  lake  with 
a  marsh  surrounded  with  reeds.     In  this  lake 


5  MtlancKUad.l— 
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6  Human  JU9h.')—yi,  Larcber  very  naturally  thinks 
this  a  passage  transposed  from  the  preceding  chapter,  as 
Indeed  the  word  Androphagi  literally  means  eaters  of 
human  flesh. 

7  JBuA'm'.]— The  district  possessed  by  this  people  is 
now  called  Podolia:  Fliny  supposes  them  to  have  been 
so  called  from  using  waggons  drawn  by  oxen.— 7*. 

8  Every  three  years.}— This  feast,  celebrated  in  hon- 
our of  Bacchus,  was  named  the  Trieterica,  to  which 
there  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  ancient  auUiors.— See 
Statius: 

Noi  jMlrlo  dB  awn  vanit 
From  which  we  may  presume  that  this  was  kept  up 
thrcnifhout  the  night. 

9  Ge/ont.]— These  people  are  called  Pietf  by  Yirgtl : 

Hctewyie  GekMOi.— Oavf  .  B.  IlSb 

And  by  Lucan  fortes: 


are  found  otters,  beavers,  and  other  wild  animals, 
who  have  square  snouts :  of  these  the  skins  are 
used  to  border  the  garment ;  ^  and  their  testi- 
cles  are  esteemed  useful  in  hysterical  diseases. 
ex.  Of  the  Sauromats  **  we  have  this  ac- 
count In  a  contest  which  the  Greeks  had 
with  the  Amazons,  whom  the  Scythians  call 
Oiorpata,^  or,  as  it  may  be  interpreted,  men* 
sisyers  (for  Oeor  signifies  a  man,  and  pata  to 
kill)  they  obtained  a  victory  over  them  at 
Thermodon.  On  their  return  as  many  Ama- 
zons ^  as  they  were  able  to  take  captive,  they 

10  Bcrder  the  gannetU,y^lL  is  perhaps  not  unworthy 
remarlc,  that  throughout  the  sacred  Scriptures  we  find 
no  mention  made  of  furs ;  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  In  Syria  and  Egypt,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  modem  travellers,  gamoents  lined  and  bordered  with 
costly  furs  are  the  dresses  of  honour  and  of  ceremony. 
Purple  and  fine  linen  are  what  weofl«n  read  of  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  neyer  of  far. — T. 

1 1  Sbwroma/A]— This  people  were  also  called  Sanna- 
tiB  or  Sarroatians.  It  may  perhaps  tend  to  excite  some 
novel  and  interesting  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  English 
reader,  when  he  is  InCirmed,  that  amongst  a  people  rude 
and  uncivilized  as  these  Sarmatians  are  hers  described, 
the  tender  and  eSemintfle  Ovid  was  compelled  to  consume 
a  long  and  melancholy  exile.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  that  he  wrote  those  nine  IxMks  of  epistles,  which 
are  certainly  not  the  least  valuable  of  his  works.  Tha 
following  lines  are  eminently  barmouious  and  pathetic: 

At  puto  cimi  reqaiM  mediciaujoe  piiblicft  «ani 
flDmBoi  ada^  tolMi  BOS  «eaU  art*  imlh, 


Et  vi|:flaa(  nam  te  mm  dunm  n«i; 
lot  CRO  auntflm  TUeer  flluv  agMHS 

Aat  dkraeaptfvH  ad  him  vineU  oiuai  i 
ADt  ttbl  deeSpior  maliorii  ImagiiM  ■oBud, 
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Et  modo  foUHUi  qmu  nm  ymmatm  mid, 
•El  Biedo  ewn  cum  eaejnge  andta  loqaor.— 2! 

Herodotus  relates  the  origin  of  this  people  in  this  and 
the  subsequent  chapters.  The  account  of  Dfodorus  Si- 
cuius  diflbrs  materially :  the  Scythians,  says  this  author, 
having  subdued  part  of  Asia,  drove  several  colonies  out 
of  the  country,  and  amongst  them  one  of  the  Medes ; 
this,  advancing  towards  the  Tanais,  formed  the  nation 
of  the  Sauromats.— ZrOrcA^r. 

12  Oiorpo/a.]— This  etymology  is  founded  upon  a  no- 
tion that  the  Amaions  were  a  community  of  women  who 
killed  every  man  with  whom  they  had  any  commerce, 
and  yet  subsisted  as  a  people  for  ages.  This  title  was 
given  them  from  their  worship ;  for  Oiorpata,  or  as  somt 
manuscripts  have  it,  Aorpata,  is  the  same  as  Patah-Or, 
the  priest  of  Orus,  or,  in  a  more  lax  sense,  the  votaries 
of  that  god.  They  were  AvJ^oxrovei,  for  they  sacrificed 
all  strangers  whom  fortune  brought  upon  their  coast: 
so  that  the  whole  Euxine  sea,  upon  which  they  lived, 
was  rendered  infamous  from  their  cmeltj,— Bryant, 

13  i4ma«ons.]-*The  more  striking  peculiarities  rela- 
ting to  this  fancied  community  of  women,  are  doubtless 
laralliar  to  the  most  common  reader.  The  subject,  con- 
sidered in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  admirably  discuss- 
ed by  Bryant.  His  chapter  on  the  Amazons  is  too  long 
to  transcribe,  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  mutilate  it. 

**  Among  barfiarous  nations,"  says  Mr.  Oibbon,  **  wo- 
men have  often  combated  by  the  side  of  their  hust)ands: 
but  it  is  almoet  impossible  that  a  society  of  Amazons 
should  ever  have  existed  in  the  old  or  new  world.'*— 7. 
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distTibiited  in  three  veeMle:  theee,  when 
they  were  out  at  tea,  rose  against  their  con- 
querors, and  put  them  all  to  death.  But  as 
they  were  totally  ignorant  of  navigation,  and 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  management  either 
of  helms,  sails,  or  oars,  they  were  obliged  to 
lesign  themselves  to  the  wind  and  the  tide, 
which  carried  them  to  Cremens,  near  the  Palus 
Meotis,  a  place  inhabited  by  the  free  Scythians. 
The  Amazons  here  disembarked,  and  advanced 
towards  the  part  which  was  inhabited,  and 
meeting  with  a  stud  of  horses  in  their  route, 
they  immediately  seized  them,  and,  mounted  on 
these,  proceeded  to  plunder  the  Scythians. 

CXI.  The  Scythians  were  unable  to  explain 
what  had  happened,  being  neither  acquainted 
with  the  language,  the  dress,  nor  the  country  of 
the  invaders.  Under  the  impression  that  they 
were  a  body  of  men  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
they  offered  them  battle.  The  result  was,  that 
having  taken  some  as  prisoners,  they  at  lest 
discovered  them  to  be  women.  After  a  con- 
sultation amongst  themselves,  they  determined 
not  to  put  any  of  them  to  death,  but  to  select  a 
detachment  of  their  youngest  men,  equal  in 
number,  as  they  might  conjecture,  to  the  Ama- 
zons. They  were  directed  to  encamp  opposite 
to  them,  and  by  their  adversaries'  motions  to 
regelate  their  own ;  if  they  were  attacked,  they 
were  to  retreat  without  making  resistance  ; 
when  the  pursuit  should  be  discontinued,  they 
were  to  return,  and  again  encamp  as  near  the 
Amazons  as  possible.  The  Scythians  took 
these  measures,  with  the  view  of  having  chil- 
dren by  these  invaders. 

CXII.  The  young  men  did  as  they  were  or- 
dered. The  Amazons,  seeing  that  no  injury  was 
offered  them,  desisted  from  hostilities.  The 
two  camps  imperceptibly  approached  each  other. 
The  young  Scythians,  as  well  as  the  Amazons, 
had  nothing  but  their  arms  and  their  horses ;  and 
both  obtained  their  subsistence  from  the  chace. 

GXIII.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Amazons, 
about  noon,  to  retire  from  the  rest,  either  alone 
or  two  in  company,  to  ease  nature.  The  Scy- 
thians discovered  this,  and  did  likewise.  One 
of  the  young  men  met  with  an  Amazon,  who 
had  wandered  alone  from  the  rest,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  rejecting  his  caresses,  suffered  him  to 
enjoy  her  person.  They  were  not  able  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  but  she  intimated  by 
signs,  that  if  on  the  following  day  he  would 
come  to  the  same  place,  and  bring  with  him  a 
oompaniony  she  would  bring  another  female  to 


meet  him.  The  young  man  returned,  mnS  tflU 
what  had  happened :  he  was  punctual  to  has 
engagement,  and  the  next  day  went 
fnend  to  the  place,  where  he  found  tht 
Amazons  waiting  to  receive  tbera. 

CXIV.    This  adventure  was  commnnicsatad 
to  the  Scythians,  who  soon  conciliated  the  zcot 
of  the  wnmen.    The  two  camps  were  preeenCi^ 
united,  and  each  considered  as  his  wife  facr  to 
whom  he  had  first  attached  himself.     As  dii^ 
were  not  able  to  learn  the  dialect  of  the  Ajimi 
zona,  they  taught  them  theirs ;  which  hawing 
accomplished,  the  husbands  thus  addressed  tlieir 
wives : — «  We  have  relations  and  property,  let 
us  therefore  change  this  mode  of  life ;  let  n* 
go  hence,  and  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
our  countrymen,  where  you  and  you  only  aball 
be  our  wives."    To  this  the  Amazons  than 
replied :  <•  We  cannot  associate  with  yonr  fe- 
males, whose  manners  are  so  different  fitnn 
our  own ;  we  are  expert  in  the  use    of   the 
javelin  and  the  bow,  and  accustomed  to  ride  oo 
horseback,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  all  feminine 
employments :  your  women  are  very  differently 
accomplished :  instructed  in  female  arts,  they 
pass  their  time  in  their  waggons,*  and  de^i 
the  chace  with  all  similar  exercises :  we 
not  therefore  live  with  them.    If  you  really 
desire  to  retain  us  as  your  wives,  and  to  behave 
yourselves  honestly  towards  us,  return  to  your 
parenti,  dispose  of  your  property,  and  after- 
wards come  back  to  us,  and  we  will  live  togetlft- 
er,  at  a  distance  from  your  other  connections.** 

CXV.  The  young  men  approved  of  their 
advice ;  they  accordingly  took  their  share  of 
the  property  which  belonged  to  them,  and  ve- 
tumed  to  the  Amazons,  by  whom  they  were 
thus  addressed.  "  Our  residence  here  occasions 
us  much  terror  and  uneasiness ;  we  have  not 
only  deprived  you  of  your  parents,  but  have 
greatly  wasted  your  country.  As  yon  think  na 
worthy  of  being  your  wives,  let  us  leave  thin 
place,  and  dwell  beyond  the  Tanais.'* 

CXVI.  With  this  also  the  young  Scythians 
complied,  and  having  passed  the  Tanais,  they 
marched  forwards  a  three  days'  journey  towards 
the  east,  and  three  more  from  the  Palus  Meo- 
tis towards  the  north.  Here  they  fixed  them- 
selves, and  now  remain.     The  women  of  the 

I  Jn  their  vsaggoru.^—TheM  waggons  served  them 
Instead  of  houses.  Eveiy  one  knows  that  in  Greece  the 
women  went  out  but  seldom ;  but  I  much  fear  that  Hs* 
rodotus  atiributea  to  the  Scythian  women  the  manners 
of  ihoss  of  Greece.— XorcAer. 
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itBl  retoin  tMr  fimner  hMU  of 
life  ;  tliey  purwie  tho  cbaceon  boneback,  mhh^ 
tiBMs  with  and  tometimea  without  their  hiia> 
b«iida»  aod,  dpcaaad  in  the  babita  of  the  men, 
fieqnently  engage  in  battle. 

CX VII.  The  SaaromatB  nae  the  Scythian 
Uognnge,  but  their  dialect  haa  alwaya  been  im- 
pme,  beeaoae  the  Amasona  tbemielvaa  had 
learned  it  bat  imperfectly.  With  raapect  to 
tbeir  inatitutiona  concerning  marriage,  no  vir* 
gin  ia  pennitted  to  marry  till  aha  fiiat  have 
killed  an  enemy.'  It  aometimea  therefore 
hatppeaa  that  many  women  die  aingle  at  an 
•dvaBced  age,  having  never  been  able  to  fulfil 
Ihe  eonditiona  required. 

CZVUL  To  theae  nationa,  which  I  have 
deacribed,  awembled  in  council,  the  Scythian 
amhaaaailora  were  admitted ;— they  informed 
the  princea,  that  the  Peraian,  having  reduced 
under  hia  authority  all  the  nationa  of  the  ad- 
)oioing  continent,  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the 
neck  of  the  Boaphorua,  in  order  to  paaa  into 
theira:  that  be  had  already  aubdned  TThraoe, 
and  conatructed  a  bridge  over  the  liter,  am- 
bitioualy  hoping  to  reduce  them  alao.  •*  Will 
it  be  juat,'*  they  continued,  «  for  you  to  remain 
inaetive  apeetator*  of  our  ruin  1  Rather,  having 
the  aame  aentimenta,  let  ua  advance  together 
againat  this  invader:  unleaa  you  do  this,  we 
aball  be  reduced  to  the  laat  extiemitiea,  and  be 
compelled  either  to  foraake  our  country,  or  to 
aubmit  to  the  terma  he  may  propoae.  If  yon 
withhold  your  aaaiatance,  iHmt  may  we  not 
diead  1  Neither  will  you  have  reaaon  to  expect 
a  diflEbrent  or  a  better  fiite :  for  are  not  you  the 
object  of  the  Penian'a  ambition  aa  well  aa  our- 
aaivea  1  or  do  you  auppoae  that,  having  van* 
quiahed  ua,  he  will  leave  you  unmoleated  ! 
That  we  reaaon  jastly»  you  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence before  you.  If  hia  hoatilitiea  were  di- 
ledad  only  againat  us,  with  the  view  of  re* 
venging  upon  ua  the  former  aervile  condition 
of  hia  nation,  he  would  immediately  have 
maidied  into  our  country,  without  at  all  injur- 
ing or  moleating  others ;  he  would  have  shown 
by  hai  conduct,  that  hia  indignation  waa  directed 


t  EUed  on  enemy.'}— Tht  account  which  Hlp^XKrataB 
glwt  iitooiewhat  diflfereni:  tiM  womenof  tha  SauromaUB 
moant  on  horaetaek,  draw  the  bow,  lance  the  javelin 
from  on  horaebeck,  and  go  to  war  aa  long  aa  thej  ra> 
main  unmarried :  they  are  not  auflSsred  to  many  till  they 
haTe  killed  three  enemies ;  nor  do  they  cohabit  with 
their  husbands  till  they  have  performed  the  careraoniaa 
which  their  laws  require.  Their  married  woman  do  not 
go  00  iioraeback,  unleaa  indaed  It  ahoQld  ba  necessary 
to  maka  a  national  ezpeditton. 


againat  the  Seythiana  only.  On  the  ooatrary, 
aa  aoon  aa  ever  he  aet  foot  upon  our  continent, 
he  reduced  all  the  nationa  which  he  met,  and  haa 
anbdued  the  Thraciaaa,  and  our  neighbours  the 
GetB." 

CXIZ.  When  the  Stfythiana  had  thua  deli- 
vered their  aentimenta,  the  princea  of  the  na- 
tiona who  were  aasembled,  deliberated  among 
themaalvea,  but  great  difleranoa  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed ;  the  aovereigne  of  the  Oeloni,  Bodini, 
and  Sauromata  were  onanimoua  in  their  incli- 
nation to  asaiat  the  Seythiana ;  but  tboae  of  the 
Agatbyrsi,  Neuri,  Androphagi,  MelanchhBni, 
and  Tauri,  made  thia  answer  to  the  ambaaaa* 
dora :  "  If  you  had  not  been  the  first  aggree- 
aora  in  thia  diapnte,  having  first  of  all  commen- 
ced hoetilittea  againat  Persia,  your  deaire  of  aa- 
aistance  would  have  appeared  to  ua  reaaonaUe; 
we  abould  have  listened  to  you  vrith  attention, 
and  yielded  the  aid  which  you  require:  but 
without  any  interference  on  our  part,  you  first 
made  incuraiona  into  their  territoriea^  and  aa 
long  aa  fortune  fovoured  you,  ruled  over  Per^ 
sia.  The  aame  fortune  now  seema  propitious 
to  them,  and  they  only  retaliate  your  own 
conduct  upon  you.  We  did  not  before  ofier 
any  injuiy  to  thia  people,  neither  without  pro- 
vocation shall  we  do  ao  now ;  but  if  he  attack 
our  country,  and  commence  hoatilitiee  againat 
ua,  be  will  find  that  we  aball  not  patiently  en- 
dure the  inault.  Until  he  shall  do  thia  we 
shall  remain  neutral.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  Persiana  intend  any  injury  to  ua,  but  to 
thoae  aloue  who  first  o^nded  them." 

CXX.  When  the  Scythians  heard  thia,  and 
found  that  they  had  no  assistance  to  expect, 
they  determined  to  avoid  all  open  and  decisive 
encounters :  with  this  view  they  divided  them- 
selvea  into  two  bodiea,  and  retiring  gradually 
before  the  enemy,  they  filled  up  the  wells  and 
fountaina  which  lay  in  their  way,  and  destroyed 
the.  produce  of  their  fielda.  The  Sauromat» 
were  directed  to  advance  to  the  district  under 
the  authority  of  Soopaaia,  with  orders,  upon 
the  advance  of  the  Persiana,  to  retreat  towarda 
the  Maotia,  by  the  river  Tanais.  If  the  Peiw 
siana  retreated,  they  were  to  harass  and  pursue 
them.  Thia  was  the  disposition  of  one  part  of 
their  power.  The  two  other  divisions  of  their 
country,  the  greater  one  under  Indathyrsusy 
and  the  third  under  Taxacia,  were  to  join 
themaelvea  to  the  Geloni  and  Budini,  and  ad- 
vancing a  day's  march  before  the  Persians* 
were  gradually  to  retreat,  and  in  other  rsspeets 
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perform  what  bad  been  pravioQsIy  determiBed 
in  coanciL  They  were  particularly  enjoined  to 
allure  the  enemy  to  paw  the  dominions  of  those 
nations  who  had  withheld  their  assistance,  in 
order  that  their  indignation  might  be  provoked ; 
that  as  they  were  unwilling  to  unite  in  any  hos- 
tilities before,  they  should  now  be  compelled  to 
take  'arms  in  their  own  defence.  They  were 
finally  to  retire  into  their  own  country,  and  to 
attack  the  enemy,  if  it  could  be  done  with  any 
prospect  of  success.^ 

CXXI.  The  Scythians,  having  determined 
upon  these  measures,  advanced  silentiy  before 
the  forces  of  Darius,  sending  forwards  as  scouts 
a  select  detachment  of  their  cavaliy :  they  also 
despatched  before  them  the  carriages  in  which 
their  wives  and  children  usually  live,  together 
with  their  cattie,  reserving  only  such  a  number 
as  was  necessary  to  their  subsistence,  giving 
directions  that  their  route  should  be  regularly 
towards  the  north. 

CXXII.  These  carriages  accordingly  advan- 
ced as  they  were  directed  ;  the  Scythian  scouts, 
finding  that  the  Persians  had  proceeded  a  three 
days*  journey  from  the  Ister,  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  one  day's  march  from  their  army, 
and  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  their  lands. 
The  Persians,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Scythian  cavalry,  commenced  the  pursuit ; 
whilst  the  Scythians  regularly  retired  before 
them.  Directing  their  attention  to  one  part  of 
the  enemy  in  particular,  the  Persians  continued 
to  advance  eastward  towards  the  Tanais.  The 
Scythians  having  crossed  this  river,  the  Persians 
did  the  same,  till  passing  over  the  country  of 
the  SauromatiB,  they  came  to  that  of  the  Budini. 

CXXIII.  As  long  as  the  Persians  remained 
in  Scythia  and  Sarmatia,  they  had  little  power 
of  doing  injury,'  the  country  around  them  was 
so  vast  and  extensive ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came 
amongst  the  Budini,  they  discovered  a  town 
built  entirely  of  wood,  which  the  inhabitants 
bad  totally  stripped  and  deserted ;  to  this  they 
set  fire.  This  done,  they  continued  their  pur- 
suit through  the  country  of  the  Budini,  till  they 
came  to  a  dreary  solitude.  This  is  beyond  the 
Budini,  and  of  the  extent  of  a  seven  days'  jour- 

1  Protpeet  qfntecnt.^—The  very  judicious  plan  of 
operation  here  portrajed,  seema  rather  to  belong  to  a 
civilized  nation,  acquainted  with  all  the  subterfuges  of 
iha  most  improved  military  discipline,  than  to  a  people 
io  rude  and  Imrbaroua  as  the  Scythians  are  elsewliere 
represented.  The  conduct  of  the  Roman  Fabiuif,  who, 
to  use  the  words  of  Ennius,  cunctando  restiiuit  rem,  was 
not  verv  unlike  this.— 7*. 


ney,  without  a  single  inhabitant  FwrAmr  en 
are  the  Thyasageta,'  from  whose  countiy  four 
great  rivers,  after  watering  the  intenDcdiale 
plains,  empty  themselves  into  the  Paloa  M«o- 
tis.  The  names  of  these  rivers  aro  the  Lyeas^ 
the  Oarus,  the  Tanaia,  and  the  Syrgia. 

CXXIV.  As  soon  as  Darius  arrived  at  the 
above  solitude,  he  halted,  and  encamped  In 
army  upon  the  banks  of  the  Oams :  he  then 
constructed  eight  large  forts,  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  stadia  from  each  other,  the  ruins  of  which 
have  been  visible  to  my  time.  Whilst  be 
thus  employed,  that  detachment  of  the 
which  he  had  pursued,  making  a  circuit  by  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country,  returned  mie 
Scythia.  When  these  had  disappeared,  and 
were  no  more  to  be  discovered,  Darius  lelk  hie 
forts  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  directed  bis 
march  westward,  thinking  that  the  Seythiane 
whom  he  had  pursued  were  the  whole  of  the 
nation,  and  had  fled  towards  the  west :  accel- 
erating therefore  his  march,  he  arrived  in 
Scythia,  and  met  with  two  detachmente  of 
Scythians;  these  also  he  pursued,  who  took 
care  to  keep  from  him  at  a  distance  ci  one 
day's  march. 

GXXV.  Darius  continued  his  pursuit,  and 
the  Scythians,  as  had  been  previously  conceited, 
led  him  into  the  country  of  those  who  had  r^ 
fused  to  accede  to  their  alliance,  and  first  of  all 
into  that  of  the  Melanchlsnu  When  the  bmde 
of  this  people  had  been  efiectually  harassed  by 
the  Scythians,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  the  lat- 
ter were  again  led  by  the  former  into  the  district 
of  the  Androphagi.  Having  in  like  manner 
distressed  these,  the  Persians  were  allured  on 
to  the  Nenri:  the  Neuri  being  also  alarmed 
and  harassed,  the  attempt  was  made  to  cany 
the  Persians  amongst  the  Agathyrsi.  This 
people  however  had  observed  that  before  their 
own  country  had  sufiered  any  injury  from  the 
invaders,  the  Scythians  had  taken  care  to  distress 
the  lands  of  their  neighbours;  they  accordingly 
despatched  to  them  a  messenger,  forbidding 
their  nearer  approach,  and  threatening  that 
any  attempt  to  advance  should  meet  with  their 
hostile  resistance :  with  this  determination,  the 
Agathyrsi  appeared  in  arms  upon  their  borders. 

2  7lU/99ageUt.']-—TMB  people  are  tndiflbrently  named 
the  Thyssagetae,  the  Thyrsasetas,  and  the  Tyrregeue ; 
mention  is  made  of  them  by  Sirabo,  Pliny,  and  Yalerfais 
Flaccus.— This  latter  author  says, 

Nod  ego  nngniBrit  gHtuton  tjiBpsnsbflllli 
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Hot  the  Mcbnehbmi,  the  Androphagi,  and  the 

^•ori,  althooi^  they  had  suffered  equally  ftom 

the  Peieiana  and  the  Scythians,  neither  made 

any  exertions,  nor  remembered  what  they  had 

befime  menaced,  bat  fled  in  alarm  to  the  dee- 

crte  of  the  north.  The  Scythians,  taming  aside 

from  the  Agathyrsi,  who  -had  refused  to .  assist 

them,  retreated  from  the  ooantiy  of  the  Neari, 

towerde  Scythia,  whither  they  were  porsaed 

by  the  Persians. 

CXXYI.  As  they  oontinaed  to  perseTere  in 
the  same  eondoct,  Darios  was  indaced  to  send 
e  meaaenger  to  Indathyisos  the  Scythian  prince. 
•*  Most  wretched  man,"  said  the  ambassador, 
•*  "why  do  yoa  thus  continue  Co  fly,  having  the 
choiee  of  one  of  these  altematiTee<— If  yon  think 
yooneif  able  to  contend  with  me,  stop  and  let 
m  engage ;  if  yon  feet  a  consdoas  inferiority, 
bring  to  me,  as  to  your  soperior,  earth  and  wa- 
ter.'— ^Let  OS  come  to  a  confiMrence." 

CXX VII.  The  Scythian  monarch  made  this 
lepiy  :  « It  is  not  my  disposition,  O  Persian, 
to  fly  from  any  man  through  fear;  neither 
do  I  now  fly  from  yoa.  My  present  conduct 
di£bn  not  at  all  from  that  which  I  parsoe  in  a 
itate  of  peace.  Why  I  do  not  contend  with 
yoa  in  the  open  field,  I  will  explain :  we  have 
no  inhabited  towns  nor  cultivated  lands  of  which 
we  can  fear  yoar  invasion  or  year  plander,  and 
have  therefore  no  occasion  to  engage  with  yon 
piecipitately :  but  we  have  the  sepulchres  of 
oor  fathers,  these  yoa  may  discover ;  and  if  yoa 

3  Earth  and  i0al«r.]— Amongit  the  ancient  natioDf  of 
the  wee,  to  show  that  ihej  confef aed  thenuwlveB  over- 
come, or  Uiat  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  thej  gath- 
ered soine  grass,  and  presented  it  to  the  conqueror.  B7 
this  action  they  resigned  all  the  claims  they  possessed  to 
thefar  country.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Germans  still  ob- 
served this  custom.  Sommum  apud  antiquos  signnm  vic- 
torlB  erat  berfaam  porrigere  victos,  hoc  est  terra  et  al- 
crtce  ipsa  hvmoethnmationo  eiiam  cedere;  quem  morem 
etiam  nunc  durare  apud  Oermanos  scic— Festus  and 
Serrius,  upon  verse  128,  book  vtii.of  the  £neid  of  Virgil, 

Et  vttti  eoBpln  wdait  pralMdflM  mnni, 
aArm,  that  herbam  do,  is  iho  same  thing  as  vieinm  roe 
fcteor,  et  cedo  vicioriam.  The  same  ceremony  was  ob- 
served, or  •)mething  like  it,  when  a  country,  a  fief,  or  a 
portion  of  land,  was  given  or  sold  to  any  on«.— Sea  Du 
Cange,  Olnssary,  at  the  word  tnvestitnra.  In  the  east, 
and  in  other  countries,  it  was  by  the  giving  of  earth  and 
water,  that  a  prince  vras  put  in  possession  of  a  country ; 
and  the  investiture  was  made  him  In  this  manner.  By 
this  they  acknowledged  him  their  master  without  con- 
Uol,  for  earth  and  water  involve  every  thing— Aristotle 
sayg,  that  to  give  earth  and  water,  is  to  renounce  one's 
Wtltnj.—Larrhtr. 

Amongst  the  Romanst  when  an  oflhnder  was  sent  into 
haniihmcnt,  he  was  emphatically  interdicted  the  use  of 
fin  and  water;  which  was  supposed  to  imply  the  ab- 
Moee  of  every  aid  and  comfort.— 2*. 


endeavour  to  injare  them,  yea  shall  soon  know 
how  far  we  are  able  or  willing  to  resist  yea; 
till  then  we  will  not  meet  yoa  in  battle.  Re- 
member ferther,  that  I  acknowledge  no  master 
or  superior,  but  Jupiter,  who  was  my  ancestor, 
and  Histta  the  Scythian  queen.  Instead  of  the 
presents  which  yoa  require  of  earth  and  water, 
I  will  send  yoa  such  as  you  better  deserve ; 
and  in  return  for  your  calling  yourself  my  mas- 
ter, I  only  bid  you  weep." — Such  was  the  an- 
swer of  the  Scythian,^  which  the  ambassador 
related  to  Darius. 

CXXVIII.  The  very  idea  of  servitude  ezaa- 
perated  the  Scythian  princes ;  they  accordingly 
despatched  that  part  of  their  army  which  was 
under  Scopasis,  together  with  the  Sauromata, 
to  solicit  a  conference  with  the  lonians  who 
guarded  the  bridge  over  the  later ;  those  who 
remained  did  not  think  it  necessary  any  mora 
to  lead  the  Persians  about,  but  regalarly  endea- 
voured to  surprise  them  when  at  their  meals ; 
they  watched,  therefore,  their  proper  opportuni- 
ties, and  executed  their  parpose.  The  Scythian 
horse  never  foiled  of  driving  back  the  cavaliy 
of  the  Persians,  but  these  last,  in  foiling  hadk 
upon  their  infantry,  were  always  secured  and 
supported.  The  Scythians,  notwithstanding 
their  advantage  over  the  Persian  horse,  always 
retreated  from  the  foot ;  they  frequently,  how- 
ever, attacked  them  under  cover  of  the  night. 

CXXIX.  In  these  attacks  of  the  Scythians 
upon  the  camp  of  Darius,  the  Persians  had  one 
advantage,  which  I  shall  explain — it  arose  from 
the  braying'  of  the  asses,  and  appearance  of  the 
mtiles :  I  have  before  observed,  that  neither  of 
these  animals  are  produced  in  Scythia,'  on 
account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The  braying, 
therefore,  of  the  asses  greatly  distressed  the 
Scythian  horses,  which  as  often  as  they  attack- 
ed the  Persians,  pricked  up  their  ears  and  ran 
back,  equally  disturbed  by  a  noise  which  they 
had  never  heard,  and  figures  they  had  never 

4  Anm»er  qfUu  Scythian,}—To  bid  a  person  weep^  was 
a  kind  of  proverbial  form  of  wishing  him  ill  ;thus  Horace, 

— — >Dematri,  Isqae  Tlcdll 
Piwipnhinnn  Inter  JiiHwifSnwT  raBiriiML 
Aflerwards,  the  annoer  qfth*  Bqfthiatu  became  a  pro* 
verb  to  express  the  same  wish ;  as  was  also  the  bidding 
a  person  eat  onions.— See  Diog.Latrt.  in  the  LUe  of  Bias, 
and  Erasmus  in  S-ytharum  oraHo,  and  eepat  tder».—T» 
6  ilre  produced  in  Scythia.^— The  Scythians  ne  verthe  • 
less,  if  Clemens  Alezandrinus  may  be  believed,  sacri- 
ficed asses ;  but  it  is  noi  improbable  tliat  he  confounded 
this  people  with  the  Uyperbweans,  as  he  adduces  in 
proof  of  his  assertion  a  verse  from  Callimachus,  whick 
obviofosly  refers  to  this  latter  people.  We  are  also  in* 
farmed  by  Pindar,  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  hec- 
atombs of  asses  to  ApoUo^^Zrorcsftsr. 
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teen :  this  wu  of  ionfl  importance  in  tho  pio- 
gmu  of  hostilities, 

(/XXX.  The  Scythians  discoTering  that  the 
Persians  were  in  extreme  perplexity,  hoped 
that  by  detaining  them  longer  in  their  coontry, 
they  should  finally  reduce  them  to  the  utmost 
distress :  with  thif  view,  they  occasionaUy  left 
exposed  some  of  their  cattle  with  their  shep- 
herds, and  artfully  retired ;  of  these,  with  much 
exultation,  the  Persians  took  possession. 

CXXXI.  This  was  again  and  again  repeat* 
ed;  Darius  nevertheless  became  gradually  in 
want  of  almost  every  necessary :  the  Scythian 
princes,  knowing  this,  sent  to  him  a  messenger, 
with  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows,' 
as  a  present.  The  Persians  inquired  of  the 
bearer,  what  these  might  mean ;  but  the  man 
declared,  that  his  orders  were  only  to  deliver 
them  and  retnnt;  he  advised  them,  however, 
to  exert  their  sagacity,  and  interpret  the  mys» 
tery. 

GXXXII.  The  Persians  accordingly  held  a 
consultation  on  the  subject.  Darius  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  Scythians  intended  by  this  to 
express  submission  to  him,  and  give  him  the 

1  A  hirdf  a  moHSBj  afrog^  etndjive  orroiM.]— This  na- 
torally  brings  to  the  mind  of  sn  Engltshmaii  a  some- 
what simitar  present,  intended  to  irritate  and  |>rovoke, 
best  recorded  and  expressed  bjr  our  immortal  Shak- 
speare.— See  his  Life  of  Heniy  the  Fifth  :— 
JtaNdk  JmtaaoAr,^— ^TboiUMi^  in  flnr, 

Tdot  higiiiiMi  bldy  MBiBflf  into  Fnnea^ 

Did  ehim  mne  oeitUn  dnkedouH,  ia  the  right 

OTyoor  gimf  pndeeewir  Edwud  the  ThM  } 

In  umrar  of  whicfa  cbdm,  tlw  prfooe  oar  nailer 

Bayi,  that  yoa  hvoor  loo  much  of  yow  youth, 

AaA  bidf  jNM  be  advfaed— Thtra^  m^ht  ia  rinae* 

TtaM  flw  be  Witt  a  BimUe  gdliMd  woD, 

To]  cuaot  ivfel  UModakedomtticrB; 

Be  thcfoftxw  Hadt  joo,  meeiar  ftv  yov  ipM^ 

Tbii  hm  of  traemc,  and  in  lieu  of  Ifaii 

Deniraiyou,  let  the  dokedonelhel  jon  daia 

Hear  so  BMa  or  yoa^Tboi  the  Dnfihla  ipedBL 
JLAnryk    Whattw«ii»,iMde> 
JEaA  TBBDiiJbaIla.myIi^& 

XlJAfay.   Weanglad  teDMiphiiibv  pteaaatwhh  Bit 

Hii  praeat  aad  your  lalae  we  thank  yott  fcr. 

When  we  have  malchadowndwte  Id  Iheeeball^ 

We  win  in  Fnuwe,  by  OoA  graee,  pia jr  a  Ml 

fltadl  eb-ike  bfai  Whei^  crown  into  tite  heard. 

TUl  him  thai  he  hath  made  a  meldi  with  each  a  wfo^er, 

Hal  all  the  aonrti  or  rnuMe  win  be  dietaiMl 

Withchaoea. 

It  may  not  be  Improper  to  remark,  that  of  this  enigmatic 
cal  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  been  remarkably  fund.  In  thePythagorean  school, 
the  precept  to  abstain  from  beans,  iiv«m«'  •wi%ir9ai,  In- 
-volved  the  command  of  refraining  from  unlawful  love ; 
and  In  an  epieram  imputed  to  Virgil,  the  letter  Y  intima- 
ted a  systematic  attachment  to  virtue ;  this  may  be  found 
In  Lactantius,  book  vi.  c.  iii.  The  act  of  Tarquin,  in 
striking  off  the  heads  from  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  gar- 
den, Is  sufncienlly  notorious ;  and  the  fables  of  JEsop, 
and  of  Phedrus  may  serve  to  prove  that  this  partiality 
to  allegnry  was  not  more  universal  than  it  was  founded 
in  a  delicate  and  just  eonespdoB  of  lUngs.— 7! 


earth  and  the  water  whidi  he  nqoiFBd.  Thm 
mouse,  as  he  explained  it,  was  prodoeed  in  tke 
earth,  and  lived  on  the  same  food  mm  mam; 
the  frog  was  a  native  of  the  water ;  lii»  bixd 
bore  great  reeemUajsce  to  a  hone  i*  aad  ia  siv* 
ing  the  arrows  they  intimated  the  surrender  ^rf 
their  power:  this  was  the  interpretetion  a€ 
Dariua.  Gobryaa,  however,  one  of  tha  imecaA 
who  had  dethroned  the  magus,  thus  interpeetad 
the  presents :  « Men  of  Pen 
birds  ye  shall  mount  into  the  air, 
talce  refuge  in  the  earth,  or  like  frogs  l«ep  igntm 
the  marahes,  these  arrowa  ahall  prevent 
possibility  of  your  return  to  the  ple< 
whence  you  came*"  This  ez] 
generally  accepted. 

CXXXIIL    That  detachment  of  the  Sgr* 
thians  who  had  before  been  entrusted  with  thn 
defence  of  the  Palue  Mnotis,  but  who  iwn 
afterwards  sent  to  the  lonians  at  the  Islar, 
no  sooner  arrived  at  the  bridge,  than  they  thus 
spake :  <«  Men  of  Ionia,  if  you  will  but  henihon 
to  our  words,  we  come  to  bring  you  liberty^ 
we  have  been  told  that  Darius  commanded  yon 
to  g^ard  this  bridge  for  sixty  dsya  only ;  if  in 
that  time  he  should  not  appeor,  yon  were  pcii> 
mitted  to  return  home.    Do  thia,  and  yoa  wiA 
neither  disobey  him  nor  ofifend  us :  stay,  them* 
fore,  till  the  time  which  he  has  appointed,  and 
then  depart.'*     With  this  injunction  the  Kmi- 
ans  promising  to  comply,  tlie  Sejthiane  » 
stantly  retired. 

GXXXIV.  The  rest  of  the  Scythians,  hav^ 
ing  sent  the  present  to  Darius  which  we  hmve 
described,  opposed  themaelves  to  him,  both 
horse  and  foot,  in  order  of  battle.  Whilst 
they  were  in  this  situation,  a  hare  was  seen  in 
the  space  betwixt  the  two  armies ;  the  Scydi* 
ians  immediately  pursued  it  with  loud  cries. 
Darius,  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  tumult  which 
he  heard,  was  informed  that  the  enemy  wero 
pursuing  a  hare ;  upon  this,  turning  to  some  of 
his  confidential  attendants,  «<  These  men/'  he 
exclaimed,  «  do  indeed  seem  greatly  to  despise 
us ;  and  Gobryas  has  properly  interpreted  the 
Scythian  presents:  I  am  new  of  the  sane  opin* 
ion  myself,  and  it  becomes  us  to  exert  all  out 
sagacity  to  effect  a  safe  return  to'  the  place  ftom 
whence  we  came.'* « Indeed,  Sir,"  answered  Go- 
bryas, « I  had  before  heard  of  the  poverty  of  this 
people,  I  have  now  clearly  seen  it,  and  can 

2  7T)  a  Aorse.}— It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  ooi  any 
resemblance  which  a  bird  bears  to  a  horse,  except,  as 
Larcher  observes,  in  swUlnsss,  which  is,  however,  very 
lar4BCched.~7*. 
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^i«ree{Y6  that  thcj  hold  us  in  extreme  contempt. 
I  would  therefore  adYiM,  that,  aa  aoon  aa  the 
night  seta  in,  we  light  our  firea  as  uaual ;  *  and, 
farther  to  delude  the  enemy,  let  ua  tie  all  the 
•aaea  together,  and  leave  behind  us  the  more 
infirm  of  our  forces  ;  thia  done,  let  ua  retire, 
l^efore  the  Scythiana  ahall  advance  towarda  the 
Ister,  and  break  down  the  bridge,  or  before  the 
lonians'shall  come  to  any  reaolntion  which  may 
«att8e  our  ruin." 

CXXXV.  Dariua  having  acceded  to  this 
opinion  of  Gobryaa,  as  soon  as  the  eveniug 
•ppfoached,  the  more  infirm  of  the  troops,  and 
those  whose  loss  was  deemed  of  little  import- 
«nce,  were  left  behind  ;  all  the  asses  also  were 
secured  together :  the  motive  for  this  was,  the 
expectation  that  the  presence  of  those  who 
Temained  would  cause  the  asses  to  bray  as 
usual  The  sick  and  infirm  were  deserted, 
under  the  pretence,  that  whilst  the  king  was 
marching  with  his  best  troops  to  engage  the 
-Scythians,  they  were  to  defend  the  camp. 
'After  circulating  this  report,  the  fires  were 
fighted,  and  Darius  with  the  greatest  ezpedi- 
•tion  directed  his  msrch  towards  the  Ister :  the 
asaes,  missing  the  usual  multitude,  made  so 
much  the  greater  noise,  by  hearing  which  the 
Scythians  were  induced  to  believe  that  the 
•Persians  still  continued  in  their  camp. 

CXXXVI.  When  morning  appeared,  they 
who  were  left,  perceiving  themselves  deserted 
by  Dariua,  made  aignals  to  the  Scythians, 
and  explained  their  situation  ;  upon  which  in- 
telligence, the  two  divisions  of  the  Scythians 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Sauromats,  the 
Budini,  and  Geloni,  advanced  towards  the 
later,  in  pursuit  of  the  Persians ;  but  as  the 
Persian  army  consisted  principally  of  foot,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  country,  through  which 
there  were  no  regular  paths ;  and  as  the  Scy- 
thians were  chie0y  horse,  and  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways,  they  mutually  missed 
each  other,  and  the  Scythians  arrived  at  the 
bridge  much  sooner  than  the  Persians.  Here, 
finding  that  the  Persians  were  not  yet  come, 
they  thus  addressed  the  lonians,  who  were  on 

3  JFYres  as  tMt/o/.]— This  incident  is  related,  with  very 
liitlc  variation,  in  tlie  Sirata^emata  of  Poljsnus,  a  book 
whic.li  I  may  venture  to  recommend  to  all  yuung  stu- 
dents in  Qreeic,  fmm  its  entertainiD«;  matter,  as  well  as 
from  the  easy  elegance  and  purity  of  its  style ;  Indeed  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise,  that  it  should  not 
yet  have  Ciund  its  way  into  our  public  schools :  it  mi^ht, 
I  thinlr,  be  read  with  much  advantage  as  preparatory  lo 
Xenophon.— 7*. 


board  their  vessels :— « lonians,  the  number  of 
days  is  now  past,  and  you  do  wrong  in  remain- 
ing here ;  if  motives  of  fear  have  hitherto  detain- 
ed you,  you  may  now  break  down  the  bridge,  and 
having  recovered  your  liberties,  be  thankful  to 
the  gods  and  to  us :  we  will  take  care  that  he 
who  was  formerly  your  master,  shall  never  again 
make  war  upon  any  one." 

CXXXVII.  The  lonians  being  met  in 
council  upon  this  subject,  Mittiades,  the  Athe- 
nian leader,  and  prince  of  the  Chersonese,^  on 
the  Hellespont,  was  of  opinion  that  the  advice 
of  the  Scythians  should  be  taken,  and  Ionia 
be  thus  relieved  from  servitude.  Histicus, 
the  Milesian,  thought  difierently ;  he  repre- 
sented, that  through  Darius  each  of  them  now 
enjoyed  the  aoverei^nty  of  their  aeveral  cities ; 
that  if  the  power  of  Darius  was  once  taken 
away,  neither  he  himself  should  continue  su- 
preme at  Miletus,  nor  would  any  of  them  be 
able  to  retain  their  superiority  ;  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  all  their  fellow  citizena  would  prefer 
a  popular  government  to  that  of  a  tyrant.  Thia 
argument  appeared  so  forcible,  that  all  they 
who  had  before  aaaented  to  Miltiades,  instantly 
adopted  it 

CXXXVIir.  They  who  acceded  to  this 
opinion  were  also  in  great  eatimation  with  the 
king.  Of  the  princes  of  the  Hellespont,  there 
were  Daphnis  of  Abydos,  Hippoclos  of  Lamp- 
sacus,'  Herophantus  of  Parium,*   Metrodorua 

4  Prinee  iftlu  CA^rsoness.}— All  thess  petty  princes 
had  imposed  chains  upon  their  country,  and  were  only 
supported  In  their  usurpations  by  the  Persians,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  prefer  a  despotic  government  to  a  de< 
moeracy ;  this  last  vrould  have  been  much  less  obsequi- 
ous, and  less  prompt  to  obey  their  pleasure.— 2^rcA«r. 

6  LarnpeartM.]— l^nipsacus  was  first  called  Pityusa 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  nearly  opposite  to  Oallipoli ;  this 
place  was  given  to  Thamistocles,  to  fiimish  him  with 
wine.  Several  great  men  amongst  the  ancients  were 
natives  of  Lampsacns,  and  Epicurus  lived  here  for  some 
time. — Pococke. 

From  this  place  Priapus,  who  was  here  worshipped, 
took  one  of  liis  names : 

El  ta  raricKda  I  •with  tufa  ite^—OM. 
and  from  hence  Lampsacius  was  made  to  signify  wan- 
ton ;  see  Martial,  booic  ii.  ep.  17.^ 

Nun  mm  lanpncio  iMovit  p»ifim  vena.— r. 

6  Panum.]— Parium  was  built  by  the  Milesians,  Ery- 
threans,  and  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Faros ;  it  flourished 
much  under  the  kin^rs  of  Fergamus,  of  the  race  of  At- 
tains, on  account  of  the  services  this  city  did  to  that 
house.'Poeoc^. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  Archllochos,  the  cele- 
brated  writer  of  iambics,  was  a  native  of  this  place,  or 
of  the  island  of  Ftfros.    Horace  says, 

Arin  digopriinia  hnboi 
Oiimdiiatksi 
AKbUochL 
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the  Proconnesian,'  Aristagorat  of  Cyzicum, 
and  Ariston  the  Byzantian.'  Amongat  the 
Ionian  leaders  were  Stratiaa  of  Chioa,  ^acides 
of  Samoa,  Laodamoa  the  Phocean,  and  Hia- 
tisufl  the  Milesian,  whose  opinion  prevailed  in 
the  assembly  in  opposition  to  that  of  Miltia- 
des :  the  only  JBolian  of  consequence  who  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  was  Aristagoraa  of 
Cyme. 

CXXXIX.  These  leaders,  acceding  to' the 
opinion  of  Histisus,  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
▼isable  to  break  down  that  part  of  the  bridge 
which  was  towards  Scythia,  to  the  extent  of 
a  bow-shot.  This,  although  it  was  of  no  real 
importance,  would  prevent  the  Scythians  from 
passing  the  Ister  on  the  bridge,  and  might  in- 
duce them  to  believe  that  no  inclination  was 
wanting  oh  the  part  of  the  lonians,  to  comply 
with  their  wishes :  accordingly,  in  the  name  of 
the  rest,  Histiieus  thus  addressed  them ;  "  Men 
of  Scythia,  we  conaider  your  advice  as  of  eon- 
aequence  to  our  interest,  and  we  take  in  good 
part  your  urging  it  upon  us.  You  have  shown 
us  the  path  which  we  ought  to  pureue,  and  we 
are  readily  disposed  to  follow  it ;  we  shall 
break  down  the  bridge  as  you  recommend,  and 
in  all  things  shall  discover  the  most  earnest  zeal 
to  secure  our  liberties :  in  the  meantime,  whilst 
we  shall  be  thus  employed,  it  becomes  you  to 
go  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  haying  found 
them,  revenge  yourselves  and  us.*' 

CXL.  The  Scythians,  placing  an  entire 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  lonians,  re- 
turned to  the  pursuit  of  the  Persians  ;  they 
did  not,  however,  find  them,  for  in  that  parti- 
cular district  they  themselves  had  destroyed  all 
the  fodder  for  the  horses,  and  corrupted  all  the 
springs;  they  might  otherwise  easily  have  found 
the  Persians ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  the 

1  MetrodoruM  the  ProronnemVm.]— This  personage 
must  not  be  confounded  with  ihe  celebrated  philosopher 
of  Chioe,  who  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  world.  The 
ancients  nuilce  mention  ofthe  old  and  new  Proconnesus; 
the  new  Proconnesus  is  now  called  Marmora,  the  old  Is 
the  island  of  A  Ionia. 

2  Ariatan  the  Byzantian.']—T\i\»  is  well  known  to  be 
the  modern  Cunsiantinople,  and  has  been  too  often  and 
loo  correctly  described  to  require  any  thingfrom  my  pen. 
Its  situation  was  perhaps  never  better  expressed,  Uian 
in  these  two  lines  from  Ovid : 

Quaqne  tencot  poati  BjnalU  iitton  basm 
Hie  loousest  fcmini  jauim  vasta  muh. 

This  city  was  originally  founded  by  Byzas,  s  reputed 
son  of  Neptune,  6o6  years  before  Christ.  Perhaps  the 
most  minute  and  satisfactory  account  of  every  thing  re- 
lating to  Byzamiumi  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  his- 
lory.-r. 


measure  which  at  firat  promised  them  aDeoas 
became  ultimately  injuriona.  They  directed 
their  march  to  thoae  parts  of  Scythia  where 
they  were  secure  of  water  and  proviaiooa  Uft 
their  horaee,  thinking  themaelvee  oertain  of 
here  meeting  with  the  enemy  ;  bat  the  Peraba 
prince,  following  the  track  he  had  hefore  par- 
sued,  found,  though  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
the  place  he  aimed  at :  arriving  at  the  bridge  hf 
night,  and  finding  it  broken  down,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly disheartened,  and  oonceWed  himaelf 
abandoned  by  the  loniana. 

CXLI.  There  waa  in  the  army  of  DariuaaB 
Egyptian;  very  remarkable  for  the  loudness  oi 
his  voice  ^  this  man  Darius  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ister,  and  to  pronouccs 
with  all  his  strength  the  name  of  «  Hiatisos 
the  Milesian  f '  Histisus  immediately  heard 
him,  and  approaching  with  all  the  fleet,  enafafed 
the  Persiana  to  repaaa,  by  again  fonniog  a 
bridge. 

CXLII.  By  these  means  the  Persiana  es- 
caped, whilst  the  Scythians  were  a  second  time 
engaged  in  a  long  and  fruitlese  pursnlt.  Fron 
this  period  the  Scythians  considered  the  loniana 
as  the  basest  and  moat  contemptible  of  man- 
kind, speaking  of  them  as  men  attached  te 
servitude,  and  incapable  of  freedom ;  and  alvrays 
using  towarda  them  the  most  reproachfoi 
terms. 

CXLin.  Darius  proceeding  through  Thrace, 
arrived  at  Sestos  of  the  Chersonese,  from 
whence  he  passed  over  into  Asia :  ha  left, 
however,  some  troops  in  Europe,  under  the 


3  Loudneaa  qf  hia  twnVe.]— By  the  use  here  made  <^ 
this  Egyptian,  and  the  particular  mention  of  Sienter  in 
the  Iliad,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  a  costoDMiy 
thing  for  one  or  more  such  personages  to  be  present  on 
every  military  expedition.  At  the  present  day,  perhaps 
we  may  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  dispute  the  utility,  er 
ridicule  the  spf>earance  of  such  a  character ;  but  before 
the  Invention  of  artillery,  and  when  the  firm  but  sileul 
discipline  ofthe  ancients,  and  of  the  Greeks  In  particu- 
lar, is  considered,  such  men  might  occasiooally  esert 
their  talents  with  no  despicable  effect. 

H«v«o*i  emproi  DiloglM  with  ihe  mortal  cro^ 
And  Bhouti  ta  9teator%  noDdiaf  vdoe  iloud ; 
Steolor  the  strong,  aodned  wiU)  tafuen  lung*, 
Wtaow  thiaatturinaM  Ihe  fbree  of  filtf  tongOBi. 

The  shouting  of  Achilles  from  the  Grecian  battlements, 
is  represented  to  have  had  the  power  of  impressing  ter> 
ror  on  the  hearts  ofthe  boldest  warriors,  and  of suspen* 
ding  a  tumultuous  and  hard  tbught  battle. 

Forth  nvchM  the  chief,  ud  dblui  from  the  crowd 

High  on  Ihe  nunpart  mked  hb  «otoe  eloud  I 

Wiifa  her  own  tbnit  MinenaewdbtheKMBd ; 

1X7  ibrti  sdmUi'd,  ud  thefbonentoaad ; 

So  high  b»  bnwB  toiee  a»  hao  i«u4, 

Hoali  drop  their  una,  end  tianbla  ■  Smj  1 


MELPOMENE. 
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eommand  of  MegtVyzns/  a  Pertian,  of  whom 

it  is  reported,*  that  one  day  in  conTerwtion  the 

kins  ^wko  in  terms  of  the  highett  honour* — 

He  mra*  about  to  eat  some  pomegranates,  and 

IkSLvins  opened  one,  he  was  asked  by  his  brother 

Aitabemnsi,  what  thing  there  was  which    be 

-would  desire  to  possess  in  as  great  a  quantity 

«■  tbere  were  seeds  in  the  pomegranate  1'   *<  I 

'sroald  rather, «  he  replied,  **  have  so  many  Me- 

gsbysi,    than  see  Greece  under    my  power/* 

This  compliment  he  paid  him  publicly,  and  at 

this  time  he  left  him  at  the  head  of  eighty 

thousand  men. 

CXLIY.  This  same  person  also,  for  a  say- 
ingp  which  I  ahall  relate,  left  behind  him  in  the 
Hellespont  a  name  never  to  be  forgotten.  Be- 
ing at  Byzantium,  be  learned  upon  inquiry  that 
the  Chalcedonians  *  had  built  their  city  seven- 
teen years  before  the  Byzantians  had  founded 
theirs :  he  observed,  that  the  Chalcedonians 
must  then  have  been  blind,— H>r  otherwise,  hav- 
ing the  choice  of  a  situation  in  all  respects 
better,  they  would  never  have  preferred  one  so 
rery  inferior.  Megabyzos  being  thus  left  with 
the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  all 
those  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  Medes.'' 

CXLV.  About  the  same  time  another  great 
expedition  was  sot  on  foot  in  Libya,  the  occa- 
sion of  which  I  shall  relate :  it  will  be  firat  ne- 
cessary to  premiae  this : — The  posterity  of  the 
Argonauts  ^having  been  expelled  from  Lemnos, 
by  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  carried  off  from 
Branron,  some  Athenian  women,  sailed  to  La- 
cedsmon;    they  disembarked    at    Taygetus,' 

4  Megabifxut.'}— The  text  reads  Megabazus,  Herodo- 
tos  eltewhere  aaja  Megabyzua,  which  is  supported  by 
the  mamiflcripts.— 7*. 

5  Seedt  in  tht ponufrranate.  J—FlvXHTch  relates  this  in- 
cident in  his  apoiheema  of  Icings  and  illustrious  gener- 
als, but  appliea  it  to  2!()pynis,  who  by  mangling  his  nose, 
and  cutting  off  his  ears,  made  himself  master  of  Baby- 
loQ.— r. 

6  7%e  Chaleedomana.']  -The  promontory  on  which  the 
ancient  Chalcedon  stood,  is  a  very  fine  situation,  being  a 
gentle  rising  ground  from  the  sea,  with  which  It  is  al- 
most bounded  on  three  sides ;  farther  on  the  east  side  of 
ft,  is  a  small  rivar  which  fitlls  into  the  little  bay  to  the 
snuth,  that  seems  to  have  been  their  port ;  so  that  Chal- 
cedua  would  be  esteemed  a  most  delightful  situation,  if 
Constantinople  was  not  so  near  it,  which  Is  indeed  more 
advantageously  shuated.— Pocodfce. 

7  The  iMiedes.}— Herodotus,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  writers,  almost  always  comprehend  the 
Persians  under  the  name  of  Medea.    Claudian  aaya, 

ReniigvMedo 
tWUcitotiw  inini     f  flfrtfr 

8  Posterity  tf  the  ArgonauU.']'-kn  aecoiint  of  this 
incident,  with  many  variations  and  additions,  ia  to  be 
Ibond  in  Plutarch's  Treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  Women. 

9  Tly^sfus.]— This  waa  a  vary  celebrated  mwintaln  of 

81 


where  they  made  a  great  fire.  The  Lacede- 
monians perceiving  this,  sent  to  inquire  of  them 
who  and  whence  they  were ;  they  returned  for 
answer  that  tfiey  were  Minyoa,  descendants  of 
those  heroes  who,  passing  the  ocean  in  the 
Argo,  settled  in  Lemnos  and  there  begot  them. 
— When  the  Lacedemonians  heard  this  account 
of  their  descent,  they  sent  a  second  messenger, 
inquiring  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  fire 
they  had  made,  and  what  their  intentions  by 
coming  among  them.  Their  reply  was  to  this 
effect,  that  being  expelled  by  the  Pelasgisns, 
they  had  returned,  as  waa  reasonable,  to  the 
country  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  desirous  to 
fix  their  residence  with  them,  as  partakers  of 
their  lands  and  honours.  The  Lacedemonians 
expressed  themselves  willing  to  receive  them 
upon  their  own  terms ;  and  they  were  induced 
to  this  as  well  from  other  considerations,  as 
because  the  Ty  ndaridc**^  had  sailed  in  the  Argo ; 
they  accordingly  admitted  the  Minye  among 
them,  assigned  them  lands,  and  distributed 
them  among  their  tribes.  The  Minya  in  re- 
turn parted  with  the  women  whom  they  had 
brought  from  Lemnos,  and  connected  them- 
selves in  marriage  with  others. 

XCLVL  In  a  very  abort  time  these  Minya 
became  distinguished  for  their  intemperance, 
making  themselves  not  only  dangerous  from 
their  ambition,  but  odious  by  their  vices.  The 
Lacedamonians  •  conceived  •  their  enormities 
worthy  of  death  and  accordingly  cast  them  in- 
to prison  :  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  peo- 
ple always  inflict  cspital  punishments  by  night, 
never  by  day.  When  things  were  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  wives  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
natives  of  the  country,  and  the  daughters  of 
the  principal  citizens,  solicited  permission  to 
visit  their  husbands  in  confinement ;  as  no 
stratagem  waa  auapected,  this  was  granted. 
The  wives  of  the  Minya"  accordingly  entered 

antiquity ;  it  waa  aacred  to  Bacchua,  for  here,  according 
to  Virgil,  the  Spartan  viiigina  acted  the  Bacchanal  in  hia 
honour : — 

Vlif iDlbai  BMrlnh  Lacmok 

Ita  doga  are  alao  mentioned  by  Vliigil,— Taygetique  ca- 
nes ;  though  perhapa  thia  may  poetically  be  used  for 
Spartan  dogs.— 7*. 

10  7>n<iar»d(e>- Castor  and  Pollux,  ao  called  from 
Tyndarus,  the  husband  of  their  mother  Leda.— 7*. 

1 1  The  wivee  of  the  Minym."}-  This  story  is  related  at 
some  length  by  Valerius  Maxiipus,  book  iv.  chap.  6,  In 
which  he  treats  of  conjugal  aflfection.'  The  same  author 
tells  us  of  fiipsicratea,  the  beloved  wife  of  Miihridatea, 
who  to  gratify  her  husband,  aaaumed  and  conatanily 
wore  the  habit  of  a  man.— 3*. 
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the  prison,  and  exchtnged  drenei  with  their 
husbapdi:  by  this  artifice  they  e£BDcted  their 
escape,  and  again  took  refuge  on  Taygetus. 

CXLVIL  It  was  aboat  this  time  that 
Theras,  ^  the  son  of  Autesion,  was  sent  from 
Lacedamon  to  establish  a  colony :  Autesion 
was  the  son  of  Tisamenna,  grandson  of  Ther- 
sander,  great-grandson  of  Polynices.  This 
Tberas  was  of  the  Cadmean  family,  ancle  of 
Burysthenes  and  Procles,  the  sons  of  Aristo- 
demus :  daring  the  minority  of  his  nephews 
the  regency  of  Sparta  was  confided  to  him. 
When  bis  sister's  sons  grew  op,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  resign  his  power,  he  was  little  inclined 
to  acknowledge  superiority  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  it ;  he  therefore  refused 
to  remain  in  Sparta,  but  determined  to  join  hia 
relations.  In  the  island  now  called  There,  but 
formerly  Callista,  the  posterity  of  Membliares, 
son  of  Poeciles^  the  Phenician,  resided  ;  to  this 
place  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  was  driTen, 
when  in  search  of  Europe ;  and  either  from 
partiality  to  the  country,  or  from  prejudice  of 
one  kind  or  other,  he  left  there  among  other 
Phenicians,  Membliares'  his  relation.  These 
men  inhabited  the  ialand  of  Callista  eight  years 
before  Theras  arrived  from  Lacedamon. 

« 

LXVIII.  To  this  people  Theras  came, 
with  a  select  number  from  the  difierent  Spartan 
tribes :  he  had  no  hostile  views,  but  a  sincere  wish 
to  dwell  with  them  on  terms  of  amity.  The 
Minya  having  escaped  from  prison,  and  taken 
xefoge  on  mount  Taygetus,  the  Lacedamonians 
were  still  determined  to  put  them  to  death  ; 
Theras,  however,  interceded  on  their  behalf, 
and  engaged  to  prevail  on  them  to  quit  their  si- 
tuation. His  proposal  was  accepted,  and  accord- 


1  TTuraa.'y-TMM  personage  was  the  sixth  descendant 
from  (Edfpos,  and  the  tenth  from  Cadmus.— See  Calli- 
machus,  Hjrmn  to  Apullo,  ▼.  6. 

3  PoDTt'/cs.]— M.  lArcher  makes  no  scruple  of  trans- 
lating this  Procles;  and  in  a  very  elaborate  note  at- 
tempts to  establish  his  opinion,  that  this  must  be  an  ab- 
breTJation  for  Patrocles ;  but  as,  by  the  confession  of  this 
ingenious  and  learned  Frenchman,  the  authorities  of 
Herodotus,  Pausanias,  ApoUodorus,  and  Porphyry,  are 
•gainst the  reading, even  ofPmcles  for  Pceciles,  it  hastoo 
much  the  appearance  of  sacrificing  plain  sense  and  pro- 
bability at  the  duines  of  prejudice  and  system,  for  me  to 
adopt  it  without  any  thing  Ulce  conviction.— 7*. 

3  JUnnMiarst]— Pausanias  diSbrs  from  Herodotus  in 
his  account  of  the  descent  ofMembliares ;  he  represents 
him  as  a  man  of  very  mean  origin ;  to  marlc  these  little 
deviations,  may  not  perluips  be  of  consequence  to  the 
genorality  of  English  readers,  but  none  surely  will  be 
displeased  at  being  informed,  where,  if  they  think  proper, 
they  may  compare  what  diflbrsnl  authors  have  said  up- 
on the  same  subject.— 7*. 


ingly  with  three  vessels  of  thirty  oars  he 
to  join  the  descendants  of  Membliares,  takiac 
wiUi  him  only  a  small  number  of  the  Miojrsau 
The  far  greater  part  of  them  had  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Paroreata*  and  the  CaaccHia,  uad 
expelled  them    from  their  country;  diTidiaK 
themselves  afterwarda  into  six  bodies,  they  hoiit 
the  same  number  of  towns,  namely,  LepBeaiw 
Magiatus,  Thrixas,  Pyrgus,  Epios,  and  Nodi- 
us :  of  these,  the  greater  part  have  in  my  tima 
been  destroyed  by  the  Eleans. — The  ialand  be- 
fore mentioned  is  called  Theras,  from  the  natta 
of  its  founder. 

CXLIX.  The  son  of  Theras  lefiisiiig  to 
sail  with  him,  hit  father  left  him,  as  he  himself 
observed,  a  sheep  amongst  wolves ;  from  which 
saying  the  young  man  got  the  name  of  Oioly- 
cus,  which  he  ever  afterwards  retained.  Oiolycos 
had  a  son  named  /Bgeus,  who  gave  hie  name  to 
the  JBgidm,  a  conaiderable  Spartan  tribe,  who, 
finding  themselvee  in  danger  of  leaving  no  po^ 
terity  behind  them,  built,  by  the  direction  of 
the  oracle,  a  shrine  to  the  Furies^  of  Laius  anidi 

4  TA«/unec.]— With  a  view  to  the  infarmation  and 
amusement  of  the  English  reader,  I  subjoin  a  few  par* 
ticulars  concerning  the  fiirles. 

They  were  three  in  number,  the  daughters  of  Nig^ 
and  Acheron  :  some  have  added  a  ft  urth ;  their  namesi, 
Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Meg»ra :  itheir  residence  in  tlia 
infernal  regions ;  their  oflSce  to  onnent  the  wicked. 

They  were  worshipped  at  Athens,  and  first  of  all  tay 
Orestes,  when  acquitted  by  the  Areopagites  of  matricide. 
JEschylus  was  the  first  person  who  represented  them  as 
having  snakes  instead  of  hair.  Tl|eir  name  in  heaven 
was  Dirmt  from  the  Greek  word  Aiiv*;,  transposing  c  far 
9 :  on  earth  they  were  called  Furie,  and  Eumenides ; 
their  name  in  the  region  below  was  Stygi»  Canes.  "Hie 
ancient  authors,  lx>th  Greek  and  Latin,  abound  with 
passages  descriptive  of  their  attributes  and  influence  : 
the  following  animated  apostrophe  to  them  is  from  JEs- 
chylus.—Mr.  Potter's  version : 

See  Okgridy  lioois 
Ocqi  faM  opproM  OwM,  wd  tbeir  laflM  n^ 
Shill  an.-^hB.Tiavod  bagi,  (rowa  oU 
In  loMlhed  ▼iifinHjr :  nor  fod  aer  mut 
ApiWHdiU  thdr  bed,  aor  •«■«•  of  the  wiMs ; 
For  tbey  were  ban  Ibr  mbchiah,  ind  their  braok 
Indreety  dailuw,  *mAUl  tbe  yewahg  galS 
or  Tumw  beaeetb,  by  BMB  abboRM, 
Aoihj  theOlympiaafadB. 

After  giving  the  above  quotation  from  £scliylas.  It 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  three  wliom  I 
have  specified  by  name,  were  only  the  three  principal, 
or  supreme  of  many  Turies.  Here  the  furies  of  Laius  end 
(Edipus  are  mentioned,  because  particular  liiries  were, 
as  it  seems,  supposed  reedy  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
every  individual ; 

TlMc  Biqr  (V  Brlaefi  of  (bjcw  dvrtroy. 


Or  the  manes  themselves  became  fliries  for  that  purpose  j 
Tteir  dMdea  ifaeU  pov  IMr  vaafMiKB  on  tb7  bod. 

lb.  i5oa 
Orestes  in  his  madness  calls  Electra  one  of  h  is  furies ; 
that  iS}  one  of  those  which  attended  to  tonneot  him : 
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CCdipas ;  fhis  succeeded  to  their  wish.  A  cir- 
cumstance  similar  to  this  happened  afterwards 
io  the  island  of  Thera,  to  the  descendants  of 
tlus  tribe. 

GLi.     Tbns  far  the  aeconnts  of  the  LaoedsB- 
monians  and  Thereans  agree ;  what  follows,  is 
Telated  on  the  authority  of  the  latter  only  : — 
Cvrinaa,  son  of  ^sanias,  and  descended  from 
the  aboTe  Theras,  was  prince  of  the  island  ;  he 
'went  to  Delphi,  carrying  with  him  a  hecatomb 
for  oacrifice,  and  accompanied,  amongst  others 
of  his  citizens,  by  Battas,  the  son  of  Polym- 
nestus,  of  the  family  of  Euthymus  a  Minyan  ; 
Crrinas,  consulting  the  oracle  about  something 
c»f  a  different  ^nature,  was  commanded  by  the 
Pythian  to  build  a  city  in  Libya.    **  I/'  replied 
the  prince, «  am  too  old  and  too  infirm  for  such 
an  undertaking ;  suffer  it  to  devolve  on  some 
of  these  younger  persons  who  accompany  me ;" 
at  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  Battus.    On 
their  return  they  paid  no  regard  to   the   in- 
junction of  the  oracle,  being  both  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  Libya,  and  not  caring  to  send 
from  them  a  colony  on  so  precarious  an  adven- 
ture. 

CLI.  For  seven  years  after  the  above  event, 

it  never  rained  in  There ;  in  consequence  of 

which  every  tree  in  the  place  perished,  except 

one.    The  inhabitants   consulted    the  oracle, 

when  the  sending  a  colony  to  Libya  was  again 

recommended  by  the  Pythian :  as  therefore  no 

alternative  remained,  they  sent  some  emissaries 

into  Crete,  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  natives 

or  strangers  residing  among  them   had   ever 

visited  Libya.    The  persons  employed  on  this 

occasion,  alter  going  over  the  whole  island,  came 

at  length  to  the  city  Itanus,^  where  they  became 

acquainted  with  a  certain  dyer  of  purple,  whose 

name  was  Corobius ;  this  man  informed  them, 

that  he  was  once  driven  by  contrary  winds  into 

Libya,  and  had  landed  there,  on  the  island  of 

Plates ;  they  therefore  bargained  with  him  for 

a  certain  sum,  to  accompany  them  to  There. 

Very  few  were  induced  to  leave  Thera  upon 

this  business ;  they  who  did  go  were  conducted 

by  Corobius,  who  was  left  upon  the  island  he 

OS;  let  hm  BO :  I  know  Umb  who  tboQ  ai^ 
One  of  my  Airi««,  and  then  gnpplfitt  with  m^ 
To  whirl  me  into  TwtuiM.— Amont ! 

Omlm,tB0. 

It  Stands  at  present  in  the  Tersion  the  furies ;  which  is 
wrong. 

6  Z^ORua.]— Some  of  the  dictionaries  infiirm  na,  tliat 
this  place  is  now  called  Paleo-Castro ;  but  Savary,  In  liis 
Letlers  on  Greece,  remarks,  that  the  modern  Greeks 
give  this  name  to  all  ancient  places.— 7*. 


had  described,  with  provisions  for  some  months ; 
the  rest  o(  the  party  made  their  way  back  by  sea 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  acquaint  the 
Thereans  with  the  event 

GLIL  By  their  omitting  to  return  at  the 
time  appointed,  Corobius  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress ;  it  happened,  however,  that  a 
Samian  vessel,  whose  commander*s  name  was 
Colsus,  was,  in  its  course  towards  Egypt,  driven 
upon  the  island  of  Platea  ;  these  Samiana, 
hearing  the  story  of  Corobius,  left  him  provi- 
sions for  a  twelvemonth.  On  leaving  this 
island,  with  a  wish  to  go  to  Egypt,  the  winds 
compelled  them  to  take  their  course  westward, 
and  continuing  without  intermission,  carried 
them  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  till,  as 
it  should  seem  by  somewhat  more  than  hu- 
man interposition,  they  arrived  at  Tartessua.* 
As  this  was  a  port  then  but  little  known,  their 
voyage  ultimately  proved  very  advantageous :  so 
that,  excepting  Sostrates,  with  whom  there  can 
be  no  competition,  no  Greeks  were  ever  before 
so  fortunate  in  any  commercial  undertaking. 
With  six  talents,  which  was  a  tenth  pert  of 
what  they  gained,  the  Samians  made  a  brazen 
vase,  in  the  shape  of  an  Argolic  goblet,  round 
the  brim  of  which  the  heads  of  griffins  ^  were 
regularly  disposed :  this  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  where  it  is  supported  by  three 
colossal  figures,  seven  cubits  high,  resting  on 
their  knees.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  the 
particular  intimacy,  which  afterwards  subsisted 
between  the  Samians  and  the  people  of  Cyrene 
and  Thera. 

CLIIL  The  Thereans,  having  left  Coro- 
bius behind,  returned,  and  informed  their  coun- 
trymen that  they  had  made  a  settlement  in  an 
island  belonging  to  Libya:  they,  in  consequence, 
determined  that  from  each  of  their  seven  cities 
a  select  number  should  be  sent,  and  that  if  these 
happened  to  be  brothers,  it  should  be  deter- 
mined by  lot  who  should  go;  and  thatfinally, 

6  T\trte99u».}—TMB  place  is  called  by  Plolemj,  Car* 
tela,  and  is  seen  in  D'Anville's  maps  under  lliat  name, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean:  mention  Is  made 
in  Ovid  of  Tartessia  liu>ra.— jT. 

7  Gr^f^u.']—\a  a  former  note  upon  this  word  I  ne- 
glected to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  Sir  Thomas  Brown's 
Vulgar  Errors  there  is  a  chapter  upon  the  subject  of 
griffins,  very  curious  and  entertaining,  p.  142.  Ttiis  au- 
thor satisfactorily  explains  the  Greek  word  Tevh  or 
Grjps,  to  mean  no  more  than  a  particular  kind  of  ea^le 
or  vulture :  being  compounded  of  a  lion  and  an  eagle,  it 
is  a  happy  emblem  of  valour  and  magnanimity,  and 
therefore  applicable  to  princes,  generals,  kt.\  and  from 
this  it  is  borne  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  many  noble  fiuai- 
lies  in  Europe.^!*. 
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Battu*  ahould  be  their  priDce  and  leader ;  they 
aent  accordingly  to  Platea  two  ihipa  of  fifty  oare. 

CLIV.  With  thia  account,  as  given  by  the 
Thereana,  the  Cyreneana  agreei  except  in  what 
relatea  to  Battua ;  here  they  difier  exceedingly, 
and  tell,  in  contradiction  the  following  history  : 
-—There  is  a  town  in  Crete,  named  Oaxus, 
where  Etearchus  was  once  king ;  having  lost 
his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Fhronima,  he  married  a  second  time :  no  sooner 
did  his  last  wife  take  possession  of  his  house, 
than  she  proved  herself  to  Phronima  a  real  atep- 
mother.  Not  content  with  injuring  her  by 
every  species  of  cruelty  and  ill-treatment,  she 
at  length  upbraided  her  with  being  unchaate, 
and  persuaded  her  husband  to  believe  ao. 
Deluded  by  the  artifice  of  his  wife,  he  perpe- 
trated the  following  act  of  barbarity  against  his 
daughter :  there  was  at  Oaxus  a  merchant  of 
There,  whose  name  was  Themison ;  of  him, 
after  showing  him  the  usual  rites  of  hospitality, 
he  exacted  an  oath  that  he  would  comply  with 
whatever  he  should  require ;  having  done  this, 
he  delivered  him  his  daughter,  ordering  him  to 
throw  her  into  the  sea.  Themison  reflected 
with  unfeigned  sorrow  on  the  artifice  which  had 
been  practised  upon  him,  and  the  obligation 
imposed  ;  he  determined,  however,  what  to  do : 
he  took  the  damsel,  and  having  sailed  to  some 
distance  from  land,  to  fulfil  hia  oath,  secured  a 
rope  about  her,  and  plunged  her  into  the  sea ; 
but  he  immediately  took  her  out  again  and  car- 
ried her  to  There. 

CLV.  Here  Polymnestus,  a  Therean  of  some 
importance,  took  Phronima  to  be  his  concubine, 
and  after  a  certain  time  had  by  her  a  son,  remark- 
able for  his  shrill  and  stammering  voice :  his 
name,  as  the  Thereana  and  Cyreneana  assert, 
was  Battus,'  but  I  think  it  was  something  else. 
He  was  not,  I  think,  called  Battus  till  after  his 
arrival  in  Libya ;  he  was  then  so  named,  either 
on  account  of  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  or  from 
the  subsequent  dignity  which  be  attained. 
Battus,  in  the  Libyan  tongue,  signifies  a  prince ; 
and  I  should  think  that  the  Pythian,  foreseeing 
he  was  to  reign  in  Libya,  distinguished  him  by 

1  Ai//ti«.]— BaUus,  according  to  Hesjchius,  also  sig- 
Difles,  in  ihe  Libyan  tong\ie,a  king:  from  ihis  person, 
and  his  defect  of  pronunciaiiun,  cornea,  according  to 
Suidas,  the  word  B«Trafi^iiv,  to  stammer.  There  was 
also  an  ancient  fimlish  poet  of  this  name,  from  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  B»TTex.o^is  signified  an 
unmeaning  redundance  of  expression.  Neither  must 
the  Battua  here  mentioned  be  confounded  with  the  Bat- 
tus whom  Mercury  turned  into  a  direction-post,  and 
whose  story  is  so  well  told  by  Ovid.— 7*. 


this  African  title.    As  aoon  at  he  ^rew  op  be 

went  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracia  coDcem> 

ing  the  imperfection  of  his  voice :   the  aoswar 

he  received  was  this  : 

Hence,  Battus !  of  your  voice  inquire  no  moee ; 
But  found  a  city  on  the  Libyan  shore. 

This  is  the  same  aa  if  she  had  eaid  in  Greek, 
**  Inquire  no  more,  O  king,  concerning  your 
voice."  To  this  Battua  replied,  «<  O  king,  I 
came  to  you  on  account  of  my  infirmily  of 
tongue ;  you  in  return,  impose  upon  me  an  aa- 
dertaking  which  is  impossible  :  for  how  can  ^ 
who  have  neither  forces  nor  money,  establish  a 
colony  in  LibyaV*  He  could  not,  however,  c»b- 
tain  any  other  answer,  which,  wheA  be  ibond 
to  be  the  case,  he  returned  to  Thera. 

CLVL    Not  long  afterwards,  he,  with  Che 
reat  of  the  Thereana,  were  visited  by  many  and 
great  calamities ;   and  not  knowing  to  what 
cause  they  should  impute  them,  they  aent  to 
Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  on  the  subjecsL 
The  Pythian  informed  them  that  if  they  vrouM 
colonize  Gyrene  in  Libya,  under  the  conduct  of 
Battus,  things  would  certainly  go  better  with 
them ;  they  accordingly  despatched  Battus  to 
accomplish   this,  with  two  fifty-oared  vessels. 
These  men  acting  from  compulsion,  set  sail 
for  Libya,  but  soon  returned  to  Thera ;  bat  the 
Thereana  forcibly  preventing    their   landing, 
ordered  them  to  return  from  whence  they  came. 
Thua  circumstanced,  they  again  aet  sail,  and 
founded  a  city  in  an  island  contiguoua  to  Libya, 
called,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Platea^ 
this  city  is  said  to  be  equal  in  aize  to  that  in 
which  the  Cyreneans  now  reside. 

CLVn.  They  continued  in  this  place  for 
the  apace  of  two  years,  but  finding  their  ill  for- 
tune still  pursue  them,  they  again  sailed  to 
Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  oracle,  leaving  only 
one  of  their  party  behind  them :  when  they 
deaired  to  know  why,  having  established  them- 
selves in  Libya,  they  had  experienced  no  fii- 
vourable  reverse  of  fortune,  the  Pythian  made 
them  this  answer : — 

Know'st  thou  then  Libya  better  than  the  pod, 
Whose  fertile  shores  thy  feet  have  never  trod  1 
He  who  has  well  explored  tliem  thus  replies ; 
I  can  but  wonder  at  a  man  so  wise ! 

2  Pfafea.}— This  name  is  written  alsoP/o/tfo:  Stephs- 
nus  Bysantinus  has  it  both  in  that  form,  and  also  Platea 
or  PUUeia,  Pliny  speaks  of  three  PUUeas  and  a  Plate 
off  the  coast  of  Tr()as ;  but  they  must  haye  been  very 
inconsiderable  spots,  and  have  not  been  mentioned  tf 
any  other  author.  The  best  editions  of  Herodotus  rrad 
Platea  hero ;  but  I  suspect  Plateia  to  be  right,  for  Scylax 
has  it  so  as  well  as  Sieplianue.— The  place  of  the  cel«> 
brated  batUe  in  Bceotia  was  Platms. 
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On  bearing  thif,  Batta8»  and  they  who  were 
'^itli    him,  again  returned;  for  the  deity  still 
persevered  in  requiring  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment  in  Libya,  where  they  had  not  yet  been : 
toucliing,  therefore,  at   Platea,  they  took   on 
board  him  whom  they  had  left,  and  established 
colony  in  Libya  itself.     The  place  they 
elected  was  Aziris,  immediately  opposite   to 
^vrhere  they  had  before  resided ;  two  sides  of 
'vrliich  were  inclosed  by  a  beautiful  range  of 
hills,  and  a  third  agreeably  watered  by  a  river. 
CLVIII.  At  this  place  they  continued  six 
years;  when  at  the  desire  of  the  Libyans,  who 
promised  to  conduct  them  to  a  better  situation, 
they  removed.  The  Libyans  accordingly  became 
their  guides,  and  had  so  concerted  the  matter, 
ms   to  take  care  that  the  Greeks  should  pass 
through  the  most  beautiful  part  of  their  coun- 
try by  night :  the  direction  they  took  was  west- 
"srard,  the  name  of  the  country  they  were  not 
permitted  to  see  was  Irasa.' — They  came  at 
length  to  what  is  called  the  fountain  of  Apollo  i* 
— M  Men  of  Greece,'*  said  the  Libyans,  "  the 
heavens  are  here  opened  to  you,  and  hero  it 
will  be  proper  for  you  to  reside." 

CLIX.  During  the  life  of  Battus,  who 
reigned  forty  years,  and  under  Arcesilaus  his 
aon,  who  reigned  sixteen,  the  Cyreneans  re- 
mained in  this  colony  without  any  alteration 
"with  respect  to  their  numbers :  but  under  their 
third  prince,  who  was  also  called  Battus,  and 
who  was  surnamed  the  Happy,  the  Pythian,  by 
her  declarations,  excited  a  general  propensity  in 
the  Greeks  to  migrate  to  Libya,  and  join  them- 
selves to  the  Cyreneans.  The  Cyreneans,  indeed, 
had  invited  them  to  a  share  of  their  possessions, 
but  the  oracle  had  also  thus  expressed  itself: 

Who  seeks  not  Libya  till  the  lands  are  shared, 
Let  him  for  sad  repentance  be  prepared. 

The  Greeks,  therefore,  in  great  numbers,  set- 
tled themselves  at  Cyrene.  The  neighbouring 
Libyans  with  their  king  Adicran,  seeing  them- 
selves injuriously  deprived  of  a  considerable 

3  Jjnosa.]— The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  note 
of  Jortin  on  this  place : 

Hilton  writes  it  Irassa : 

Ju  wliaaMtth>«n,Aaiam(l»cflnpu« 
Sudl  ihlap  wiSi  (ngtart)  in  li—mmn 
WiUtJoveiAlddai. 

Pindar  mentions  this  place,  Pith.  ix.  but  he  writes  it 
whh  a  doable  «.  In  Herodotus,  Irasa,  is  the  name  of  a 
place ;  in  Pindar,  and  his  scholiast,  the  name  of  a  town. 

4  Fountain  of  ApoUa'J—T^e  name  of  this  fountain  was 
Cyre,  fr»m  which  the  town  of  Cyrene  had  afterwards  its 
name.  Herodotus  calls  it,  in  the  sulisequent  paragraph, 
Thesiie ;  but  there  were  probably  many  fountains  in  this 


part  of  their  lands,  and  exposed  to  much  insult- 
ing treatment,  made  a  tender  of  themselves  and 
their  country  to  A  pries,  sovereign  of  Egypt : 
this  prince  assembled  a  numerous  army  of 
Egyptians,  and  sent  them  to  attack  Cyrene. 
The  Cyreneans  drew  themselves  up  at  Irasa, 
near  the  fountain  Thestis,  and  in  a  fixed  battJo 
routed  the  Egyptians,  who,  till  now,  from  their 
ignorance,  had  despised  the  Grecian  power. 
The  battle  was  so  decisive,  that  very  few  of  the 
Egyptians  returned  to  their  country ;  they  were 
on  this  account  so  exasperated  against  Apries, 
that  they  revolted  from  his  authority. 

CLX.  Arcesilaus,  the  son  of  this  Battus, 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  he  was  at  first  engag- 
ed in  some  contest  with  his  brothers,  but  they 
removed  themselves  from  him  to  another  part 
of  Libya,  where,  after  some  deliberation,  they 
founded  a  city.  They  called  it  Barce,  whiqh 
name  it  still  retains.  Whilst  they  were  employed 
upon  this  business,  they  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  Libyans  against  the  Cyreneans.  Arcesilaus 
without  hesitation  commenced  hostilities  both 
against  those  who  had  revolted  from  him, 
and  against  the  Africans  who  had  received 
them ;  intimidated  by  which,  these  latter  fled 
to  their  countrymen,  who  were  situated  more 
to  the  east.  Arcesilaus  persevered  in  pursuing 
them  till  he  arrived  at  Leucon,  and .  here  the 
Libyans  discovered  an  inclination  to  try  the 
event  of  a  battle.  They  accordingly  engaged, 
and  the  Cyreneans  were  so  effectually  routed, 
that  seven  thousand  of  their  men  in  arms  fell  in 
the  field.  Arcesilaus,  after  this  calamity,  fell 
sick,  and  was  strangled  by  his  brother  Aliar- 
chus,  whilst  in  the  act  of  taking  some  medicine. 
The  wife  of  Arcesilaus,  whose  name  was 
Eryxo,^  revenged  by  some  stratagem  on  his 
murderer,  the  death  of  her  husband. 

CLXL  Arcesilaus  was  succeeded  in  his 
authority  by  his  son  Battus,  a  boy  who  was 
lame,  and  had  otherwise  an  infirmity  in  his  feet. 
The  Cyreneans,  afflicted  by  their  recent  cala- 
mities, sent  to  Delphi,  desiring  to  know  what 
system  of  life  would  most  effectually  secure 
their  tranquillity.  The  Pythian  in  reply,  re- 
commended them  to  procure  from  Mantinea,* 

5  JBryaro.3--The  story  is  related  at  considerable  length 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  Women. 
Instead  of  Aliarchus,  he  reads  Learchus ;  the  woman  hs 
calls  Eryxene ,  and  the  murderer  he  supposes  to  havo 
been  not  the  t)rather,  but  the  friend  of  Arcesilaus.— 71 

6  Jlfan/mea.]— This  place  became  celebrated  by  the 
death  of  Epominondas,  the  great  Theban  general,  who 
was  hsrs  slain.— 7*. 
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in  Arcadia,  aome  one  to  compose  their  diatar- 
bances.  Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the 
Cyreneans,  the  Mantineans  sent  them  Demon- 
ax,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  universal  esteem  of 
his  countrymen.  Arriying  at  Cyrene,  his  first 
care  was  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 
afTaira ;  he  then  divided  the  people  into  three 
distinct  tribes:  the  first  comprehended  the 
Thereans  and  their  neighbours ;  the  second  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Cretans ;  the  third  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.  He  assigned  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land,  with  some  distinct  privile- 
ges, to  Battus;  but  all  the  other  advantages 
which  the  kings  had  before  arrogated  to  them- 
selves, he  gave  to  the  power  of  the  people. 

CLXII.  Things  remained  in  this  situation 
daring  the  life  of  Battus :  but  in  the  time  of 
his  son,  an  ambitious  struggle  for  power  was 
the  occasion  of  great  disturbances.  Areesilaus, 
aon  of  the  lame  Battus,  by  Pheretime,  refused 
to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  Demonax  the 
Mantinean,  and  demanded  to  be  restored  to 
the  dignity  of  his  ancestors.  A  great  tumult 
was  excited,  but  the  consequence  was,  that 
Areesilaus  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  at 
Samos,  whilst  his  mother  Pheretime  fled  to 
Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Euelthon  had  at  this  time 
the  government  of  Salamis :  the  same  person 
who  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  most  beautiful  cen- 
ser, now  deposited  in  the  Corinthian  treasury. 
To  him  Pheretime  made  application,  entreating 
him  to  lead  an  army  against  Cyrene,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  her  and  her  son.  He  made 
her  many  presents,  but  refused  to  assist  her 
with  an  army.  Pheretime  accepted  his  liber- 
ality with  thanks,  but  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  his  sssisting  her  with  forces  would  be 
much  more  honourable.  Upon  her  persevering 
in  this  request,  after  every  present  she  receiv- 
ed, Euelthon  was  at  length  induced  to  send  her 
a  gold  spindle,  and  a  distaff  with  wool ;  ob- 
serving, that  for  a  woman  this  was  a  more  suit- 
able present  than  an  army. 

CLXIII.  In  the  meantime  Areesilaus  was 
indefatigable  at  Samos ;  by  promising  a  division 
of  lands  he  assembled  a  numerous  army :  he 
then  sailed  to  Delphi,  to  make  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  event  of  his  return.  The  Pythian 
made  him  this  answer :  **  To  four  Batti,^  and 

I  Tofottr  J9a//i.]— According  to  the  scholiast  on  Pin- 
dar, the  Battiades  roisned  at  Gyrene  fjr  the  space  of  two 
hundred  years.  Battus,  son  of  the  last  of  these,  endea. 
vourod  to  assume  the  government,  but  the  Cyreneans 
drove  him  from  their  country,  and  he  retired  to  the  Hcb- 
•  psrides,  where  he  finished  his  days.— LarcA«r. 


to  as  many  of  the  name  of  Arcesilaas,  Apolii 
has  granted  the  dominion  of  Cyrene.  BeyoiMl 
these  eight  generations  the  deity  forbids  evcsi 
the  attempt  to  reign :  to  yon  it  is  recommended 
to  return,  and  live  tranquilly  at  home.  If  voa 
happen  to  find  a  furnace  filled  with  esarthen 
vessels,  do  not  sufTer  them  to  be  baked,  but 
throw  them  into  the  air:  if  you  set  fire  to  tbt 
furnace,  beware  of  entering  a  place  surroanded 
by  water.  If  you  disregard  this  injunction, 
you  will  perish  yourself,  as  will  also  a  ▼eiy 
beautiful  bull." 

CLXIV.  The  Pythian  made  this  reply  to 
Areesilaus:  he,  however,  returned  to  tDyrenie 
with  the  forces  he  had  raised  at  Samos  ;   and 
having  recovered  his  authority,  thought  no  more 
of  the   oracle.     He  proceeded  to  institaCe  & 
persecution  against  those  who,  taking  up  arms 
against  him,  had  compelled  him  to  fly.     Some 
of  these  sought  and  found  a  refuge  in  exile, 
others  were  taken   into  custody  and  sent  to 
Cyprus,  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  death. 
These  the  Cnidians  delivered,  for  they  touched 
at  their  island  in  their  passage,  and  they  were 
afterwards  transported  to  Thera :  a  number  of 
them  fled  to  a  large  tower,  the  property  of  an 
individual  named  Aglomachus,  but  Areesilaus 
destroyed  them,  tower  and  all,  by  fire.     No 
sooner  had  he  perpetrated  this  deed  than  he 
remembered  the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  whidi 
forbade  him  to  set  fire  to  a  furnace  filled  with 
earthen  vessels :  fearing  therefore  to  sufiler  for 
what  he  had  done,  he  retired  from  Cyrene, 
which  place  he  considered  as  surrounded  by 
water.     He  had  married  a  relation,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Alazir,  king  of  Barce,  to  him  therefore 
he  went :  but  upon  his  appearing  in  public,  the 
Barceans,  in  conjunction  with  some  Cyrenean 
fugitives,  put  him  to  death,  together  with  Alazir 
his  father-in-law.     Such  was  the  fate  of  Aree- 
silaus, he  having,  designedly  or  from  accident, 
violated  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle. 

CLXV.  Whilst  the  son  was  thus  hastening 
his  destiny  at  Barce,  Pheretime,'  his  mother, 
enjoyed  at  Cyrene  the  supreme  authority :  and 
amongst  other  regal  acts  presided  in  the  senate. 
But  as  soon  as  she  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Areesilaus,  she  sought  refuge  in 
Egypt.  Her  son  had  some  claims  upon  the 
liberality  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Gyrus ;  he  had 
delivered  Cyrene  into  his  power,  and  paid  him 
tribute.  ^  On  her  arrival  in  Egypt,  she  present- 

2  Pheretime.'}— See  ih\8  story  well  related  in  the  Slrv 
tagemsta  of  Folyanus,  book  viii.  c.47. 
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ed  li9r«elf  h^fom  Aryandes  in  the  character  of 
iL  suppUant*  and  besought  him  to  revenge  her 
ciiugg^  pretending  that  her  eon  had  loet  his  life, 
merely  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Medn. 

CLfXVI.  This  Aiyandes  had  been  appoint- 
ed prefect  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses ;  but  after- 
'werds.  presuming  to  rival  Darius,  he  was  by 
liim  put  to  death.  He  had  heard,  and  indeed 
be  lied  seen,  that  Darius  was  desirous  to  leave 
»me  mooument  of  himself,  which  should  ex- 
all  the  eflbrts  of  bis  predecessors.  He 
thought  proper  to  attempt  somewhat  similar, 
Init  it  cost  him  his  life. — ^Darius  had  issued  a 
coin '  of  the  very  purest  gold :  the  prefect  of 
£gypt  issued  one  of  the  purest  silver,  and  called 
it  en  Aryandic  It  may  still  be  seen,  and  is 
znach  admired  for  its  purity.  Darius  hearing 
of  this,  condemned  him  to  death,  pretending 
that  he  rebelled  against  him. 

CLXVII.  At  this  time  Aryandes,  taking 
compaasion  on  Pheretime,  delivered  to  her 
command  all  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  Egypt. 
To  Amasis,  a  Maraphian,  he  entrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  army ;  and  Badre,  a  Pasargadian^ 
by  birth,  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet    Before 


8  Dariut  had  itnted  a  coin.'}— ^^AhmA  the  same  time 
seem  to  bave  been  coined  these  &mou8  pieces  of  gold 
G&lled  Daricfl,  which  by  reason  of  their  flneness  were  for 
seTeral  ages  preferred  before  all  other  coin  throughout 
the  east;  fjT  we  are  told  that  the  author  of  this  cuio 
was  not  Darius  Hystaspea,  as  tome  have  imagined,  but 
A  more  ancient  Dariua.  But  there  is  no  ancienter  Darius 
mentioned  to  have  reigned  in  the  east,  excepting  onlj 
^is  Darius  whom  tlie  Scripture  calls  Darius  the  Me- 
dian ;  and  therefore  it  is  moot  likely  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  coin,  and  that  during  the  two  years  that  he 
reigned  at  Babylon,  while  Cyrus  was  absent  on  his 
Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  other  expeditions,  he  caused  it  to 
be  made  there  out  of  the  vast  quantity  of  gold  which 
had  been  brought  thither  into  the  treasury ;  from  hence  it 
became  dispersed  all  over  the  east,  and  also  into  Greece, 
where  it  was  of  great  reputation ;  according  to  Dr. 
Bernard,  it  weighed  two  grains  more  tlian  one  of  our 
guineas,  txit  the  fineness  added  much  more  to  its  value ; 
£)r  it  was  in  a  manner  all  of  pure  gold,  having  none, 
or  at  least  very  little  alloy  in  it;  and  therefore  may  be 
well  reckoned,  as  the  proportion  of  gold  ai>d  silver  now 
stands  with  us,  to  be  worth  twenty-five  shillings  of  our 
money.  In  tliose  parts  of  the  Scripture  which  were 
written  after  the  Babylonish  cai^ivlty,  these  pieces  are 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  Adarkonim;  and  in  the 
Talmudlsts,  by  the  name  of  Darkoneth,  both  from  the 
Greek  Ase('"**i  Darics'.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
all  those  pieces  of  gold  which  were  aflerwards  coined  of 
the  same  weight  and  value  by  the  succeeding  kings,  not 
only  of  the  Persian,  but  also  of  the  Macedonian  race, 
were  all  called  Darics,  from  the  Darius  who  was  the 
first  author  of  them.  And  there  were  either  whole  Da- 
rics or  half-Darics,  as  with  us  there  are  guineas  and 
half-guineas."— Pr«deat«r. 

4  Pa$argttdianJ}—Tb»n  was  a  city  in  Persia  called 


however  they  proceeded  on  any  expedition,  a 
herald  was  despatched  to  Barce,  demanding 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  assassinated 
Arcesilaua.  The  Barceans  replied,  that  they 
were  equally  concerned,  for  he  had  repeatedly 
inj ured  them  aU>  Having  received  this  answer, 
Aryandes  permitted  hia  forces  to  proceed  with 
Pheretime. 

CLXVIir.  This  was  the  pretence  with 
Aryandes  for  commencing  hoetilities;  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  the 
subjection  of  the  Libyans  in  view.  The  na- 
tions of  Libya  are  many  and  various ;  few  of 
them  bad  ever  submitted  to  Darius,  and  moat 
of  them  held  him  in  contempt  Beginning 
from  Egypt,  the  Libyans  are  to  be  enumerated 
in  the  order  following. — The  first  are  the 
Adyrmachide,'  whose  manners  are  in  every 
respect  Egyptian ;  their  dress  Libyan.  On 
each  leg  their  wives  wear  a  ring  of  brass. 
They  suffer  their  hair  to  grow ;  if  they  catch 
any  fleas  upon  their  bodies,  they  first  bite  and 
then  throw  them  away.  They  are  the  only 
people  of  Libya  who  do  this.  It  is  also  pe- 
culiar to  them  to  present  their  daughters  to  the 
king  just  before  their  marriage,*  who  may  en- 

Pasargada,  which  doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  nation 
of  Pasargadea.  This  place  is  now,  in  the  Arabian  tongue, 
called  Databeeend. 

5  Adifrmackida,2—li  is  well  known  that  in  the  age 
which  followed,  the  Greeks  drove  these  Adyrmachidn 
into  the  higher  parts  of  Libya,  and  took  possession  of 
the  sea-coast.  When,  therefore,  Ptolemy  describes  the 
AdyrmachidflB  as  inhabiting  the  interior  parts  of  Libya, 
there  is  no  contradiction  betwixt  his  account  and  thatof 
Herodotus.  The  manners  of  this  people  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  and  they  are  thus  mentioned  by 
Silius  UalicuB  :— 

Vanioolar  OMiln  oetim  et  aioloi  ab  ailB 
Knii  Ad  jnMfihida  M  Icfo  tepnlna  enire  ; 
Sed  menuasper  popnlia,  Tictuque  aialigno 
Nun  olida  trUn  apola  tarrsiitur  micM<— 

L.U1.29B. 

They  are  again  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  book  is. 
223,224. 

Vnlgfii  AdTTiBMliIdB. 

6  Befort  their  maniagt.'y—k  play  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  this  obscene  and 
unnatural  custom.  The  following  note  is  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald upon  the  **  Custom  of  the  Country."  Btaymuml 
and  Fletcher^  1778. 

The  custom  on  which  a  main  part  of  the  plot  of  this 
comedy  is  built,  prevailed  at  one  time,  as  Bayle  tells  usy 
in  Italy,  till  it  was  put  down  by  a  prudent  and  truly 
pious  cardinal.  It  is  likewise  generally  imagined  ti>havo 
obtained  in  Scotland  for  a  long  time ;  and  the  received 
opinion  hath  hitherto  been,  that  Eugenius,  the  third 
king  of  Scotland,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  535,  ordained 
that  the  lurd  or  master  should  have  the  first  night's 
lodging  with  every  woman  married  to  liis  tenant  or 
bondsman.  This  obscene  ordinance  is  supposed  lo  have 
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joy  the  peraong  of  inch  as  are  agreeable  to  bim. 
The  Adyrmachids  oocapy  the  country  between 
Egypt  and  the  Port  of  Pleunoe. 

CLXIX.  Next  to  these  are  the  Giligamms, 
who  dwell  towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Aphrodisias.  In  the  midst  of  this  region  is 
the  island  of  Platea,  which  the  Cyreneans  colo- 
nized. The  harbour  of  Menelaus  and  Aziris,* 
possessed  also  by  the  Cyreneans,  is  upon  the 
continent  Silphium  '  begins  where  these  ter- 
minate, and  is  continued  from  Platea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Syrtes.'    The  manners  of  these 

been  abrogated  by  Malcolm  the  third,  who  began  his 
reign  A.  D.  1061t  about  five  years  before  Ihe  Nonnan 
CooquQSt,  having  lasted  in  force  somewhat  above  five 
hundred  years.^See  Blount,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  un- 
der the  word  Mercheta.  Another  commentator  remarks, 
that  Sir  David  Dalrjmple  denies  the  existence  of  this 
custom  in  Scotland.— Judge  Blaclcstone  is  of  opinion  that 
this  custom  never  prevailed  in  England,  but  thai  it  cer- 
tainly did  in  Scotland. 

1  Jjrin's.]— See  the  hymn  of  Callimachus  to  ApoUo, 
▼erse  89.  where  this  place  is  written  A^^K^s. 

Herodotus  in  ttiis  place  speaks  of  two  islands,  in- 
habited by  the  Giligamme,  Platea,  and  Aphrodisias ;  It 
is  not  certain  whether  the  first  of  these  is  what  Ptolemy 
called  JEdunis :  the  second  was  afterwards  named  Laea, 
and  was,  according  to  Scylajc,  a  good  harbour  for  ships. 

The  country  of  the  Oiligammo  produced  a  species  of 
the  silphium,  called  by  the  Latins  laserpiticimii,  from 
which  a  medical  drug  was  extracted ;  see  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hist.  ix.  3.  "  In  the  country  of  the  Cyrene  (where  the 
best  silphium  grew)  none  of  late  years  has  been  found, 
the  farmers  turning  their  cattle  into  the  places  where  it 
grew ;  one  stem  only  has  been  found  in  my  time,  this 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  Nero." 

2  SilpMum.}—E\iheT  M.  Larcher  or  myself  must  be 
grossly  mistaken  In  the  interpretation  of  this  passage. 
**  The  plant  silptiium,"  says  his  version, "  begins  in  this 
place  to  be  f  mnd,  and  Is  continued,"  tec.  This  in  my 
opinion  neither  agrees  with  the  context,  nor  Is  in  itself 
at  all  protMible.  In  various  authors,  mention  Is  made  of 
the  Silphii,  and  reference  is  made  by  them  to  this  par- 
ticular passage  of  Herodotus.— 7*. 

3  Syrtea."}— The  Great  Syrtes  must  be  here  meant, 
which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barce,  and  nearer 
Egypt  than  the  small  Syrtes.— ZiircA^r. 

There  were  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  SyTteB,andboth 
deemed  very  formidable  to  navigators.  Their  nature 
has  never  been  twtter  described  than  in  the  following 
lines  from  Lucan,  which  I  give  the  reader  in  Bowe's 
version. 

When  itttDi«%  bud  Hw  lint  tematioa  tried, 

WhcoMu  fran  laiHta  die  did  •!  flnl  dirlde^ 

The  Sym  not  qoHs  of  nt  nor  luid  benfl, 

A  milled  nui  unenliln  BlUI  (be  left ; 

FornorilM  bad  witb  wa  ii  qvite  o>enpr«d, 

Kor  risk  the  WBten  deep  their  ooiy  bed, 

Nor  eutb  deleiida  ilk  ihore,  nor  Ufti  daft  its  hflnd ; 

The  Kite  witb  neither,  wid  with  eneb  oonpUei^ 

DooMAd  ud  ioMcndble  it  lla ; 

OrtiiftKewitb  dmllowabudt*duanKi, 

Or  li^a  broken  toad  with  walan  dmwnM ; 

Here  ibfOfc*  advuwed  o'er  Neptaoe  tnde  we  Sod, 

And  therein  inland  oeees  lege  behind ; 

Thai  nalnre^  pvpo*>i  ^  lienelf  degbrofed, 

li  uKiea  to  henell^  ud  unemployed. 

And  pert  of  her  oealiaB  dill  ■  Toid. 


people  nearly  resemble  thoee  of  tlieir  neigjb- 
hours. 

CLXX.  From  the  west  and  immediate^ 
next  to  the  Giligamme,  are  the  Ashy  fftse.  TImj 
are  aboTe  Cyrene,  bat  ha^e  no  commimicatioo 
with  the  sea-coasts,  which  are  occupied  bj  the 
Cyreneans :  They  are  beyond  all  the  Libyans 
remarkable  for  their  use  of  chariots  dra'wn  by 
four  horses,  and  in  most  respects  they  imita.te 
the  manners  of  the  Cyreneans. 

CLXXL  On  the  western  borders  of  this 
people,  dwell  the  Auschisc;  their  district  com- 
mences aboTe  Barce,  and  is  continued  to  the 
sea,  near  the  Euesperides.*  The  Cabalee,'  an 
inconsiderable  nation,  inhabit  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Auschisn,  and  extend  themnelTes  to 
the  sea-coast  near  Tauchira,'  a  town  belonging 
to  Barce.^  The  Cabsles  have  the  same  cuatoms 
as  the  people  beyond  Cyrene. 

CLXXII.    The    powerful    nation    <yf   the 


Feitepii  wben  fint  (he  wvfldead  Sbo  begin, 

BertwvUIng  (ideiud  pleol 

But  Inng  eonfioinfon  tlie  bumiog  i 

The  dekins  eeat  hew  fdt  the  I 

Still  bgr  d^gnei  we  tee  how  they  deeiy. 

And  Kuve  rand  the  tbimy  god  of  diy. 

Peiteps  ia  dklut  agei  nwttl  be  ftnid. 

When  futora  aim  bim  ru  the  1 

Then  SjTii  dadl  ill  be  dry  ud  lolid  groud : 

Snnll  ire  the  depths  their  Kutj  wiTanuln, 

And  earth  growa  dnOyon  (he  yielding  Bein. 

4  Eue^Mride».'}--'Th\9c\iyy9nBtSierinTd90MXxi»d  Ber- 
enice ;  of  this  appellation  some  vestiges  now  remain,  lor 
the  place  is  called  Beroic,  Berbic,  and  bj  some  Beric 

The  fertility  of  the  contiguous  country  gave  rise  to  tiw 
Grecian  fable  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

5  Co^oZee.}— This  word  is  sometimes  written  Bacales; 
and  Wesseling  hesitates  what  reading  to  prefer. 

What  Herodotus  says  of  the  Naaamones,  c  173;  is 
confirmed  bj  Pliny,  Nau  Hist.  vii.  c.  2;  Silius  Italicus, 
i.  406 ;  Lucan,  ix.  439,  &c. 

Concerning  their  manner  of  plightJQg  troth,  c.  17% 
Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  drinking  out  of  each  other*shands 
is  the  only  ceremony  which  the  Algerines  at  this  tanie 
use  in  marriage. 

The  story  which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  Psylli,  173. 
is  told  also  by  Aulus  Gellius,  NocL  Ati.  16.— 11.  h 
seems  moro  probable  that  they  were  destroyed  by  ih» 
Nasamones.— See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist  viii.  1.— See  also 
Hardouin  ad  Plin.  and  Larcher,  Tii.  312. 

6  TatfcAira.]— Called  by  Sirabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny, 
Teuchira ;  afterwards  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Arsinoe,  and  lastly  by  Antony  it  was  named  Cleopatris, 
in  honour  of  Cleopatra :  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
called  Teukera  (d'Anville) ;  Trochare  (de  la  Croix) ; 
Trochara  (Hardouin);  Tochara  (Simlenus);  TrochaU 
(Dapper). 

7  Borre.]— Many  of  the  ancients  believed  that  this 
place  was  anciently  called  Piolemais,  as  Strabo,  Pliny, 
Servius.  and  otliers. 

Of  Cyrene,  about  which  Smbo  speaks  less  frbnlousiy 
than  Herodotus,  tut  few  traces  now  remain ;  they  are 
differently  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Keroani  Cio^ 
rin,  and  Ouirina. 
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NsflsmoiMs  boidar  on  the  AnaehiMi  towaidi 
the  west.    This  people  during  the  eannier  le^ 
■on  Xemre  their  cettle  on  the  lea-coMt,  end  go 
ap  the  eooBtij  to  e  pleee  celled  Augila  to  gmther 
datee^     Upon  thie  epot  the  pelme  eie  equally 
iMiaienMis,  lerge»  and  fraitfol :  they  alio  hunt 
Cor  locoeta,'  which  having  dried  in  the  eon,  they 
reduce  to  a  powder,  and  eat  mixed  with  milk. 
Bech  person  ii  allowed  to  have  aeToral  wiTcs, 
with  whom  they  cohabit  in  the  manner  of  the 
Measegete,  first  fixing  a  staff  in  the  earth  be- 
fore their  tent.     When  the  Nasamones  many, 
the  bride  on  the  first  night  permits  erery  one  of 
the  guests  to  enjoy  her  person,  each  of  whom 
mekes  her  a  preeent  brought  with  him  for  the 
pmpoee.   Their  mode  of  divination  and  of  tak- 
ing en  oath  is  this :  they  place  their  hands  on 
the  tombs*  of  those  who  have  been  moet  emi- 
nent for  their  integrity  and  rirtne,  and  swear 
by  their  names.     When  they  exercise  dirina- 
tion,  they  approach  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors,  and  there,  baring  said  their  prayers, 
compose  themeelves  to  sleep.    They  regulate 
their  subsequent  conduct  by  such  Tisions*^  as 

8  XociMto.]— The  circumslaoce  of  locufts  being  dried 
and  kept  for  proTision,  I  have  before  mentioned :  the 
fitlowing  apposite  passage  having  since  occurred  to  me 
from  Niebuhr,  I  thlnlc  proper  to  insert  it. 

Od  vendit  dans  tqas  les  marches  des  sautarelles  a  ril 
priz:  car  elles  etoient  si  prodigieasement  repandues 
dans  la  plalne  pres  da  Jeriro,  qu*on  pouTott  las  prendres 
apleioes  mains.  Noss  Times  an  paysan  qui  en  avoit 
rempli  un  sac,  et  qal  alloit  les  secher  pour  sa  provision 
dTiyrer. 

%Omtlu  tomte.l-Tha  following  singvlar  remark  from 
Miebohr  teems  particularij  applicable  in  this  place. 

Un  marchand  de  la  Mecque  me  fit  sur  ses  saints  une 
reflection,  qui  me  surprit  dans  la  boucbe  d^m  Mahome> 
Ian.  <*n  laut  toujours  a  la  populace,'*  me  ditrtl,^  un 
objet  visible  qtt*elle  poisse  honorer  et  craindre.  Cast 
ainii  qu'a  la  Mecque  tous  les  sennans  se  sont  ao  nom  de 
Mahomet,  au  lieu  qu'on  deTToit  s*adresser  a  Diea.  A 
Molcha  je  ne  rae  fierois  pas  a  un  homma  qui  aiBrmerolt 
one  chose  en  prenant  Dieu  a  temoin ;  mats  Je  pourrois 
compter  plotot  sur  la  foi  de  celui  qui  jureroit  par  le  nom 
de  Schacdeli,  dont  la  mosquae  et  le  UMubeau  sont  sous 
see  yeuz." 
10  Bjf  mteh  vUUma,  t^.]— See  Virgil,  iBn.  viL  86 : 


Roe 

Com  tollt,  etcMMnrniOftam  nb  Doeto  hImiII 
TWlibw  iMobait  ifntia,  tomniMqae  patWit, 
Midti  nodkaamhcn  ?  idol  volilaiitiA  iniri% 
El  mrlM  udil  voeaa,  fruJtaniMdaoniB 
Coilaqisio,  tlqaB  imii  Aehcronti  afftfar 

Tb«  prkit  OB  ikiia  of  oSbriqp  tikM  bb  mm^ 
AaA  nlghlly  tWodi  in  bb  rivnbcnHeii 
A  iNnnu  of  Quo  MtW  ■bapei  appem, 
And  fliiiliri«(  lamd  bb  tmplfli,  dflafe  fail  an^ 
Ttaa  be  «iMMiili,  Ike  rutan  Am  to  kMNT, 
rnm  powon  aboM^  ud  fttm  tbe  Heads  belov. 
See  also  Spenser,  book  v.  canto  7,  stansa  8,  where  Brt- 
UMnarUs  is  represented  as  sieeping  in  the  temple  of  Isis, 
and  has  visions  of  what  should  be&U  har.     See  Jortin 
saftisnssr. 
*  8S 


they  may  then  have.  When  they  pledge  their 
word,  they  drink  alternately  from  each  other's 
hands."  If  no  li4|uid  is  near,  they  take  some 
dust  irom  the  groiiiid»  and  lick  it  with  their 
tongue. 

CLXXin.  Next  to  the  Nasamooee  are  tbe 
Psylli,'*  who  formerly  perished  by  the  following 
accident :  A  sooth  wind  had  dried  up  all  their 
reservoirs,  and  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the 
Syrtes,  was  destitute  of  water.  They  resolved 
accordingly,  after  a  public  consultation,  to  make 
a  hostile  expedition  against  this  south  wind, 
the  consequence  was  (I  only  relate  what  the 
Africans  inform  me)  that  on  their  arrival  in 
the  deeerts,  the  south  wind  overwhelmed  them 
beneath  the  sands.     The  Psylli   being  thus 

11  Eadi  other**  handa.y—TYit  ancient  ceremony  of  the 
Nasamones  to  drink  from  each  other's  hands,  in  pledging 
their  fahh,  is  at  the  present  period  the  only  ceremony 
observed  in  the  marriages  of  the  Algerines.— fiVkoto. 

The  English  phrase  of,  Til  pledge  you,  first,  as  it  Is 
said,  took  rise  from  the  death  of  young  king  Edward  the 
Martyr,  who,  by  the  contriTance  o(  Elfrida*  his  step-mo- 
ther, was  treachsrously  stabbed  in  the  back,  whilst  he 
was  drinking. 

Anciently,  In  (his  country,  the  person  who  was  going 
to  drink,  asked  any  one  of  Ute  company  who  sale  nast 
him,  whether  he  would  pledge  him,  on  which  ha  aii- 
swenng  that  he  would,  held  up  his  kniie  or  sword  to 
him  whilst  he  drank. 

13  The  PffeltLy-k  measure  like  this  would  have  bean 
preposterous  in  the  extreme.  Herodotus  therefore  does 
mu  credit  it :  "  I  only  relate,"  says  he,  "  what  the 
Africans  inform  me,"  which  are  the  terms  always  used 
by  our  historian  when  he  communicales  any  dubknis 
mauer.  It  seems  very  probable,  that  the  Nasamonas 
destroyed  the  Fyslli  to  possess  their  country,  and  that 
they  circulated  this  fiible  amongst  their  nelghbours.F- 
See  Pliny,  book  rii.  chapter  %.—LortKer. 

Herodotus  makes  no  nMntion  of  the  quality  which 
these  people  possessed,  and  which  in  subsequent  times 
rendered  them  so  celebrated,  that  of  managing  serpents 
with  such  wonderful  dexterity.— See  Lucaii,  book  ix. 
Rowe's  version,  line  1823w 

or  Mil  wteMOTCbiBK  AfHrfiaa  andva, 
Vane  like  tbe  iwartbjr  Ajrllian  an  neora, 
SkilFd  Intbe  loivaf  powerAil  beitaaad  ebeim^ 
TbeiB,  DOT  tb«  terpenn  tooth  DOT  potaoa  baine; 
Nor  do  Ibfly  tbot  in  arb  aloae  excel, 
Bol  Bitara  too  thcb  blood  b«  HBiieM  wen, 
And  toi^tbt  witb  vitol  feme  tbe  TCOoai  to  npd. 
with  bmllag  glfb  and  privil^gea  gneed, 
Wen  io  (be kod  of  Hipeob  were  tbey  pbeedt 
Tmce  wHh  tbe  dreadAilljniit,  Daalb,  (bey  ben^ 
And  bovdar  afriy  oa  bb  nalm,  tbe  fiBfe. 

See  also  Savary,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Psylli,  those  ealebratad 
serpent.eater8  of  antiquity,  who  sported  with  the  bile  of 
▼ipers,  and  the  credulhy  oif  the  people.  Many  of  them 
inhabited  Cyrene,  a  city  west  of  Alexandria,  and  for- 
merty  dependent  on  Ecypt.  You  know  the  pitiful  van- 
ity of  Octavtus,  who  wished  the  captive  Cleopatra  should 
grace  his  triumphal  car ;  and,  chagrined  to  see  that  proud 
woman  escape  by  death,  commanded  one  of  the  Psylli  to 
suck  the  wound  the  aspic  had  made.  Fruitless  were  his 
efforts ;  the  poison  had  perverted  the  whole  mass  of 
blood,  nor  could  the  azt  of  iha  Psylli  rsston  bar  lo  Ufo." 
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destroyed,  the  Namnonet  took  powcwion  of 
their  lands,  i 

CLXXIV.  Beyond  these  southwtrd,  in  a 
coantry  infested  by  savage  beasts,  dwell  the 
Garamantes,*  who  avoid  every  kind  of  com- 
Duuication  vrith  men,  are  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  all  military  weapons,  and  totally  unable  to 
defend  themselves. 

CLXXV.  These  people  live  beyond  the 
Nasamones ;  but  towards  the  sea-coast  west- 
ward are  the  Macs.'  It  is  the  custom  of  this 
people  to  leave  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the  centre  of 
the  head,  carefully  shaving  the  rest.  When 
they  make  war,  their  only  coverings  are  the 
akins  of  ostriches.  The  river  Cinyps  rises 
amongst  these  in  a  hill,  said  to  be  sacred  to  the 
Graces,  whence  it  continues  its  course  to  the 
sea.  This  hill  of  the  Graces  is  well  covered 
with  trees :  whereas  the  rest  of  Africa,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  is  veiy  barren  of  wood. 
The  distance  from  this  hill  to  the  sea  is  two 
hundred  stadia. 

CLXXVI.  The  Gindanes*  are  next  to  the 
Maca.  Of  the  wives  of  this  people  it  is  said 
that  they  wear  round  their  ancles  as  many  ban< 
dages  as  they  have  known  men.  The  more  of 
these  each  possesses,  the  more  she  is  esteemed, 
as  having  been  beloved  by  the  greater  -number 
of  the  other  sex. 

CLXXVII.  The  neck  of  land  which 
stretches  from  the  country  of  the  Gindanes 
towards  the  sea,  is  possessed  hf  the  Lotopha- 
gi,^  who  live  entirely  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
lotos.  The  lotos  is  of  the  size  of  the  mastick, 
and  sweet  like  the  date;  and  the  Lotophagi 
make  of  it  a  kind  of  wine. 

1  (raramonlet.]— Mentioned  by  Mela,  book  yiii.  and 
bj  him  called  Oamphanntes. 

These  people  are  said  to  have  been  so  named  from 
Oaramas,  a  son  of  Apollo.— See  Virgil,  tI.  791 

Prafact  fapperimiii    Tm 

2  Mbc».]— These  people  are  thus  mentioned  by  SiUus 
Italicus : 

^\qb  ptlniUB  cmMi  Hwrnteinii  Icndcniiti 
Ciafphib  didken  Mum,  iqinllcntiH  buta 
On  Tim,  bameroKiiie  teput  ? bIudum  ci|ai.— 7! 
Amongst  these  people  was  the  founuin  of  Cinyps, 

called  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  K<ra<!ec,  by  Pliny  Cinyps; 

hs  modem  name,  according  to  d'AnviUe,  is  Wadi- 

Quaham. 

3  OiiuUmea.'y-ThiB  people,  according  to  Stephanos, 
lived  on  the  lotus,  as  well  as  the  Lutophagi. 

4  Zrfxfopto^'.]— Whether  from  the  same  lotus  the  Lo- 
tophagi obtained  both  meat  and  wine,  is  laboriously  dis- 
puted by  Vossius  ad  Scyll.  114.  and  Supel.  ad  Theo. 
phrast,  1.  iv-  c.  4.  p.  327.  A  delineation  of  the  lotus  may 
be  seen  In  Shaw  and  De  la  Croix :  it  is  what  the  Arabs 
of  the  present  day  call  seedre,  and  is  plentiful  in  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  deserts  of  Barbary. 


CLXXYm.  Towaids  the  sea,  the  Ma- 
chyles,'  border  on  the  Lotophagi.  They  also 
feed  on  the  lotos,  though  not  so  entirely  as 
their  neighbours.  They  extend  as  far  as  a 
great  stream  called  the  Triton,  which  enten 
into  an  extensive  lake  named  Tritonis,  in 
which  is  the  island  of  Phla.  An  oracular  de- 
claration, they  say,  had  foretold  that  some  La- 
cedsmonians  should  settle  themselves  hero. 

CLXXIX.  The  particulars  an  theae : 
when  Jason  had  constructed  the  Argo  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  be  csrried  on  board  a 
hecatomb  for  sacrifice,  with  a  brazen  tripod :  he 
sailed  round  the  Peloponnese,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  visit  Delphi.  As  he  approached  Malea, 
a  north  wind  drove  him  to  the  African  coast  f 
and  before  he  could  discover  land,  he  got 
amongst  the  shallows  of  the  lake  Tritonis :  not 
being  able  to  extricate  himself  from  this  situ^ 
tion,  a  Triton'  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him» 
and  to  have  promised -him  a  secure  and  easy 
passage,  provided  he  would  give  him  the  tripod. 
To  this  Jason  assented,  and  the  Triton  having 
fulfilled  his  engagement,  he  placed  the  tripod 
in  his  temple,  from  whence  he  communicated 
to  Jason  and  his  companions  what  was  after* 
wards  to  happen.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
said,  that  whenever  a  descendant  of  these  Ar* 

6  AfocAyJM.]— There  was  a  people  of  this  name  also 
in  Scythla:  the  name,  however,  is  written  diifereiit 
ways.— See  Wesseling  ad  Herod.  178. 

The  river  Triton  is  the  same  with  that  now  called  Oabs. 
—See  Shaw. 

Slephanus  Byzantinus  confounds  the  Phla  of  Herodo- 
tus with  the  island  of  Phile,  which  was  in  Ethiopia,  not 
far  from  Egypt— See  also  Shaw  on  this  island,  129,  4to. 
edition. 

B  7\>  the  4firiean  eoosf.]— "  Some  references  to  the 
Argonautic  expedition,"  says  Mr.  Bryant,  "are  inter- 
spersed in  most  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  but  there 
is  scarce  a  circumstance  concerning  it  in  which  they 
are  agreed.  In  respect  to  the  first  setting  out  of  the 
Argo,  most  make  it  pass  northward  to  Lemnos  and  the 
Hellespont ;  but  Herodotus  says  that  Jason  first  sailed 
towards  Delphi,  and  was  carried  to  the  Syrtic  sea  of 
Libya,  and  then  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  Euxioe. 
Neither  can  the  era  of  the  expedition  be  settled  without 
running  into  many  difficulties."— See  the  Analysis,  toL 
ii.  491. 

7  A  7Vt7on.]— From  various  passages  in  the  works  of 
Lucian,  Pliny,  and  other  authors  of  equal  anihority,  it 
should  seem  that  the  ancients  had  a  firm  belief  of  the  ex 
istence  of  Tritons,  Nereids,  Ac.  The  god  Triton  was  a 
distinct  personage,  and  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Neptuns 
and  the  nymph  Salacia ;  he  was  probably  considered  as 
supreme  of  the  Tritons,  and  seems  always  to  have  been 
employed  by  Neptune  fur  the  purpose  of  calming  the 
ocean. 

MuloBt  aqoM  rector  Bdagi,  lujimiae  proAiniuin 
Exibntem  alqtM  huBWRM  iniBto  murica  tectum 
Cwiil«am  TritonK  voott,  cnaetaque  maei 
iB^Miuv  j«M  SDCtaH|w  «l  fliaulin  aigBO 
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gonants  shooM  take  away  thii  tripod,  there 
would  be  infallibly  a  handled  Grecian  eitiee 
near  the  lake  of  Tritonia.''  The  Africana  hear- 
ing thia  prediction  are  laid  to  have  concealed 
the  tripod. 

CLXXX.  Next  to  the  Machlyea  Uto  the 
Anaenaea.  The  above  two  nationa  inhabit  the 
oppoiite  shores  of  lake  Tritonis.  The  Machlyea 
aoffiir  theb  hair  to  grow  behind  the  head,  the 
Anaenses  before.  They  haye  an  annual  festival 
in  honoar  of  Minerva,  in  which  the  young 
Women,  dividing  themaelvea  into  two  separate 
hands^  engage  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs. 
These  rites,  they  say,  were  instituted  by  their 
ibrefathers,  in  veneration  of  her  whom  we  call 
Minerva;  and  if  any  one  die  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  in  this  contest,  they  say  that 
iiw  was  no  virgin.  Before  the  conclusion  of 
the  fight,  they  observe  this  custom :  she  who  by 
common  consent  fought  the  best,  has  a  Corin- 
thian helmet  placed  upon  her  head,  ia  clothed 
ID  Grecian  armour,  and  carried  in  a  chariot 
MMind  the  lake.  How  the  virgins  were  decorated 
in  thia  solemnity,  before  they  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks,  I  am  not  able  to  aay ;  proba- 
b^  they  might  use  Egyptian  arma.  We  may 
ventnre  to  affirm,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  from 
Egypt  the  shield  and  the  helmet  It  is  pretend- 
ed that  Miqerva  was  the  daughter  of  Neptune, 
and  the  divinity  of  the  lake  Tritonis ;  and  that 
from  some  trifling  disagreement  with  her  ftther, 
she  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
who  afterwards  adopted  her  aa  his  daughter. 
The  connection  of  this  people  with  their  women 
is  promiscuous,  not  confining  themselves  to  one, 
but  living  with  the  sex  in  brutal  licentiousness. 
Every  three  months  ^  the  men  hold  a  public 
assembly,  before  which,  each  woman  who  has 
had  a  strong  healthy  boy,  produces  him,  and  the 

7  Lake  TrU<mi9.']—¥nm  this  lake,  as  we  are  told  in 
some  very  beautiful  lines  of  Lucan,  Minerva  took  her 
nsme  of  Tritonia.— See  book  \x.  669 ;  Howe's  Tersion : 

Aadmcb  in  nfei^  fte  Ttitoaiui  Uk. 
ThfBH  walen  to  the  Iniwfal  god  are  dor, 
WboM  food  abell  Om  m-green  Nflreidt 
TbcM  PaIIm  lorn,  m  tdh  reportiDg  fioie ; 
Hto*  fini  ttom  hMvea  to  euth  tin  foddoa 
Ben  her  lint  finMepi  on  Hm  brink  dM  tlidd, 
Uara,  io  the  watery  glsH,  her  torm  aurweyM, 
lad  «1IV  henelf,  (hn  beoee,  the  daHe  THtaaln 

8  Every  three  montha.'i— This  preposterous  custom 
brings  to  mind  one  described  by  Lobo,  in  his  Voyage 
to  Alyyaslnia,  practised  by  a  people  whom  he  calls 
the  Gallee,  a  wanderinir  nation  of  Africans.  If  engaged 
In  any  warlike  expedition,  they  take  their  wives  with 
them,  but  put  to  death  all  the  children  who  may 
happen  to  be  b^rn  during  the  excursion.  If  they  settle 
<ialetl7  sthome,  they  bring  up  their  chfldrsn  with  proper 


!  man  whom  he  most  resemUea  is  considered  aa 

'  hia  father. 

CLXXXI.  The  Africana  who  inhabit  the 
aea-coaat  are  termed  Nomadea.  The  more  in- 
land parts  of  Africa,  beyond  these,  abound  with 
wild  beasts ;  remoter  still,  is  one  vaat  sandy 
deaert,  from  the  Egyptian  Thebes  to  the  Col* 
umns  of  Hercules.'  Penetrating  thia  desert  to  the 
space  of  a  ten  daya'  journey,  vaat  pillars  of  salt 
are  discovered,  from  the  summits  of  which,  flows 
a  atream  of  water  equally  cool  and  sweet  Thia 
district  is  possessed  by  the  last  of  those  who 
inhabit  the  deserts  beyond  the  Centre  and  ruder 
parte  of  Africa.  The  Ammonians,'^  who  poa- 
sees  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Jupiter,  are  the 
people  nearest  from  this  place  to  Thebes,  from 
which  they  are  distant  a  ten  days*  journey. 
There  is  an  image  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  aa  I 
have  before  remarked,  with  the  head  of  a  goat. 
— ^The  Ammonians  have  alao  a  fountain  of 
water,  which  at  the  dawn  of  morning  is  warm, 
as  the  day  advancea  it  cbilla,  and  at  noon  be- 
comes excessively  cold.  When  it  is  at  the  cold- 
est point,  they  use  it  to  water  their  gardena : 
aa  the  day  declinea,  ita  coldnees  diminishes ;  at 
sunset,  it  is  again  warQif  end  its  warmth  gradu- 
ally increases  till  midnight,  when  it  is  absolutely 
in  a  boiling  state.  After  this  period,  aa  the  mor- 
ning advances,  it  grows  again  progressively 
colder.  This  is  called  the  fountain  of  the  sun.*' 


9  Cdumne  tf  SereuUs.^—ln  a  former  note  upon  the 
columns  of  Hercules  I  omitted  to  mention  that  more 
anciently,  according  to  flian,  these  were  called  the  co* 
lumns  of  Briareus.  This  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
But  when  Hercules  had,  by  the  destruaion  of  various 
monsters,  rendered  essential  service  to  mankind,  they 
were  out  of  honour  to  his  memory,  named  the  columns 
of  Hercules.— 7*. 

10  ilfRmomone.]— Bochart  derives  the  name  of  Am- 
monians  from  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah,  who  was  long  rev- 
erenced in  the  more  barren  parts  of  Africa,  under  the 
title  of  Ham  or  Hammon,  one  of  the  names  of  Jupiter. 

That  the  name  of  Ammon  was  very  well  known  in 
Arabia,  and  throughout  Africa,  we  may  learn  from  the 
river  Ammon,  the  Ammon  ian  promontory,  the  Ammon- 
ians, the  city  of  Ammon,  &c.  See  Stnbo,  Fllcy,  Ptol- 
emy, dec. 

Some  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  are  still 
to  be  seen,  if  the  travellers  lo  Mecca  may  be  believed ; 
the  place  is  called  Hesach-bir  (or  mole  lapidum.) 

In  the  same  chapter  Herodotus  mentions  a  ^  x^iivii 
'Hx<ov,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  concerning  which  see 
Diodorus,  xvii.  G28.— See  also  Arrian,  1.  iil.  c.  4.— Curtius, 
i.  iv.  c.  7.— Mela,  1.  i.  c.  8. 

11  f\juntain  of  the  Am.]— Diodorus  SIculus  describes 
this  fountain  nearly  in  the  same  terms  with  Herodotus. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Silins  Iialicus. 

8W  aw  neim,  BoniiB  et  BamonUIc^  lynfte 
Qw  Meeme  die,  qus  dcSdeoto  tepeKft 

•oil 
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CLXXXn.  PaMing  onward  beyond  the 
Ammonians,  into  the  desert  for  ten  days  more, 
/mother  hill  of  aalt '  occurs ;  it  resembles  that 
which  is  found  amongst  the  Ammonians,  and 
has  a  spring  of  water ;  the  place  is  inhabitedi 
and  called  Angila,'  and  here  the  Naaamones 
come  to  gather  their  dates. 

CLXXXin.  At  another  ten  days'  distance 
from  the  Angile,  there  is  another  hill  of  salt, 
with  water,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  palms, 
which  like  those  before  described,  are  exceed- 
ingly productive ;  this  place  is  inhabited  by  the 
numerous  nation  of  the  Garamentes;  they 
cover  the  beds  of  salt  with  earth,  and  then 
plant  it.  From  them  to  the  Lotophagi  is  a 
very  short  distance ;  but  from  these  latter  it  is 
a  journey  of  thirty  days  to  that  nation  among 
whom  is  a  species  of  oxen,  which  walk  back- 
wards  whilst  they  are  feeding  ^  their  horns  * 


Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  that  the  Amnionians  venera- 
ted this  foontain :  but  as  they  called  h  the  foontatn  of 
the  Sun,  it  is  probable  that  they  did.  In  remoter  times, 
men  almost  universally  worshipped  streams  and  foun- 
uins,  if  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  properties:  all 
Ibuntains  were  originally  dedicated  to  the  sun,  as  to  the 
first  principle  of  motion. — T. 

1  Hill  €f  «aZ/.]— 1  find  the  following  description  of  the 
plain  of  salt,  in  Abyssinia,  in  Lobo's  Voyage :  "•  These 
plains  are  nirrounded  with  high  mountains,  conlintially 
covered  with  thick  clouds,  which  the  sun  draws  from  the 
lakes  that  are  here,  from  which  the  water  runs  down 
Into  the  plain,  and  is  there  congealed  into  salt.  Nothing 
can  be  more  curious,  than  to  see  the  channels  and  aque- 

•ducts  that  nature  has  formed  In  this  hard  rock,  so  ezaot, 
and  of  fuch  admirable  contrivance,  that  they  seem  to  be 
the  work  of  men.  To  this  place  caravans  of  Abyssinia 
are  continually  resorting,  to  carry  salt  fnto  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  which  they  set  a  great  value  upon,  and 
which  in  their  country  is  of  the  same  use  as  money." 

2  jltc§t2ce.]— Herodotus  says  that  this  country  atound- 
ed  In  dales ;  and  the  Africans  of  the  present  day  go 
there  to  gather  them.— iSEss  Marmoi^  vol.  iii.  p.  53. 

Concerning  the  situation  of  the  Augilss,  see  Fliny,  lib. 
V.  c  4,  and  Dapper,  p.  323. 

Amongst  all  the  countries  of  Libya,  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers,  AugUa  is  the  only  one  which  to 
this  day  retains  Us  primitive  name  without  the  smallest 
variation. 

3  Of  the  cattle,  which  whilst  they  grazed  walked 
backwarde,  Mela  speaks,  lib.  i.  c.  8.— Fliny,  Nat.  Hist.  1. 
viii.  c.  45.— Aristotle,  History  of  Animals,  lib.  vil.  c.  21. 
—See  also  Vossius  ad  Melee,  loc.  p.  41. 

4  Their  Aome.]— In  the  British  Museum  is  a  pair  of 
horns  six  feet  six  inches  and  a  half  long.  It  weighs 
twenty-one  pounds,  and  the  hollow  will  contain  five 
quarts ;  Lobo  mentions  some  in  Abyssinia  which  would 
hold  ten;  Dallon  saw  some  In  India  ten  feet  long: 
thsy  are  soroetixnes  wrinkled,  but  often  smooth.— Pei»- 
nemt. 

Pliny,  book  xi.  chap.  38,  has  a  long  dissertation  upon 
the  hams  of  different  animals ;  he  lells  us  that  the  cattle 
of  the  Troglodytse,  hereafter  mentioned,  had  their  horns 
curved  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  when  they  fed 
they  wars  obliged  to  torn  thstr  necks  on  ens  sids.— r. 


are  ao  formed  that  they  cannot  do  otherwisBt 
they  are  before  so  long,  and  curved  in  such  • 
manner,  they  if  they  did  not  recede  as  they  fed, 
they  would  stiek  in  the  ground ;  in  other  re- 
spects they  do  not  differ  from  other  aiiimala  of 
the  same  genua,  unleaa  we  except  the  thickneaa 
of  their  akins.  These  Garamentes,  sitting  in 
earriagea  drawn  by  four  horses,  give  chase  to 
the  Ethiopian  Troglodyts,'  who,  of  all  th« 
people  in  the  world  of  whom  we  have  ever 
heard,  are  far  the  swiftest  of  foot :  their  food 
is  lizards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles;  theif 
language  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any 
other  nation,  for  it  is  like  the  screaming  of  beta. 
CLXXXIV.  From  the  Garamantea.  it  is 
another  ten  days'  jouniey  to  the  Atlantea,  where 
also  is  a  hill  of  aalt  with  water.  Of  all  man- 
kind of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  tiie 
Atlantea,*  alone  have  no  distinction  of  names ; 
the  body  of  the  people  are  termed  Atlantea^ 
but  their  individuals  have*  no  appropriate  ap> 
pellaUon  ;  when  the  sun  is  at  the  highest  they 
heap  upon  it  reproaehea  and  execrations,  b^ 
cause  their  country  and  themselves  are  parchefl 
by  its  raya.  At  the  aame  diatance  onward,  of  a 
ten  day  a'  march,  another  hill  of  aalt  occurs,  with 
water  and  inhabitants:  near  this  hill  standa 
mount  Atlas,  which  at  every  approach  is  uni- 
formly round  and  steep ;  it  is  so  lofty  that,  on 
account  of  the  clouds  which  in  summer  as  well 

6  TVi^toi^yte.]- These  people  have  their  names  frona 
Tfj^yKnf  a  cave,  and  f  v«,  to  enter ;  Pliny  says  they  were 
swifter  than  horses ;  and  Mela  relates  the  circumsunce 
of  their  feeding  upon  reptiles.  I  cannot  omit  here 
noticing  a  strange  mistake  of  Fliny,  who,  speaking  of 
these  people,  says,  *'  Syrbotas  vocari  gentem  earn  Noma- 
dum  Eihiopum  secundum  flumen  Astapum  ad  septentrl- 
onem  vergentem,"  as  if  ad  sepientrlonem  vergentem 
could  possibly  Im  applicable  to  any  situation  in  Ethiopist 
I  may  very  properly  add  in  this  place,  that  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  ingenious  fictions  that  was  ever 
invented,  is  the  account  given  by  Montesquieu  in  his 
Persian  Letters  of  the  Troglodytes.- 7*. 

6  uUfanfes.]— Concerning  the  reading  of  this  word, 
learned  men  have  been  exceedingly  divided ;  Valknaer, 
and  from  him  also  M.  Larcher  is  of  opinion  that  mention 
is  here  made  of  two  distinct  nations,  the  AUrantes  and 
the  Atlantes ;  but  all  the  peculiarities  enumerated  in  this 
chapter  are  by  Pliny,  Mela,  and  Solinus,ascribed  to  ths 
single  people  of  the  Atlantes.  There  were  two  moun- 
tains, named  Atlas  Major  and  Atlas  Minor,  but  these 
were  not  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to  solvs 
the  difficulty.- 7*. 

Some  manuscripts  read  Atlantes,  but  this  cannot  be 
genuine  reading,  which  Is  also  the  opinion  of  Salmashis. 
Valknaer,  Wesseling,  and  Lardier.— See  Vosshis  ad 
Meic,  locum  laudatum,  p.  41. 

The  Atlanlei,  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  I.  Ui.  187,  if  ever 
they  existed,  must  be  distinct  from  the  Atlantes  of  Ii» 
rodoius.  Of  mount  Atlas,  and  its  eadrsms  hslgbt,  Ho» 
mer  speaks,  Odyss.  L  62,4 
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••  wiatef  eiiT0lop  it,  its  tQaimit  can  nsrer 
be  discerned ;  it  it  called  by  the  inhebitantB  ■ 
pillar  of  heaven.  From  this  moaDtain  the 
people  take  their  name  of  Atlantes ;  it  is  said 
of  them,  that  they  never  feed  on  any  thing 
which  has  Ufe^  and  that  they  know  not  what  it 
is  to  dream. 

CLXXXY.  I  am  able  to  call  by  name 
all  the  different  nations  as  far  as  the  Atlantes, 
beyond  these  I  have  no  knowledge.  There  is, 
however,  from  hence,  an  habitable  country,  as 
Su  as  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  even  beyond 
it  At  ^e  regular  interval  of  ten  days'  journey, 
there  is  a  bed  of  salt,  and  inhabitants  whose 
Jiouses  are  formed  from  masses  of  salt.^  In  this 
part  of  Libya  it  never  rains^  for  if  it  did,  these 
•tmctures  of  salt  could  not  be  durable ;  they 
have  here  two  sorts  of  salt,  white  and  purple.^ 
Beyond  this  sandy  desert,  southward,  to  the 
interior  parts  of  Libya,  there  is  a  vast  and  hor- 
rid space  without  water,  wobd^  or  beasts,  and 
lotally  destitute  of  moisture. 

CLXXXVL  Thus  from  Egypt,  as  far  as 
lake  Tritonis,  the  Libyans  lead  a  pastoral  life, 
living  on  flesh  and  milk,  but  4ike  the  Egyptip 
ans,  will  neither  eat  bull's  flesh  nor  breed 
•wine.  The  women  of  Gyrene  also  esteem  it 
impious  to  touch  a  heifer,  on  account  of  the 
Egyptian  Isis,  in  whose  honour  they  solemnly 
observe  both  fastnlays  and  festivals.  The  wo- 
Bien  of  Baroe  abstain  not  only  from  the  flesh 
of  heifers,  but  of  swine. 

CLXXXVn.  The  Libyans,  to  the  west 
of  lake  Tritonis,  are  not  shepherds,  they  are 
distingfuished  by  diflerent  manners,  neither  do 
they  observe  the  same  ceremonies  with  respect 
to  Uieir  children.  The  greater  numb^  of  these 
Libyan  shepherds  follow  the  custom  I  am  about 
to  describe,  though  I  will  not  say  it  is  the  case 
indiscfiminately  with  them  all : — As  soon  as 

7  Mamea  of  «itt.]-^rrha,  a  town  on  thtt  Persian 
BvAft  inhabited  by  the  exiled  Chaldeans,  was  built  of 
salt;  the  salt  of  the  mountain  Ibd-deflk  near  lake 
Marks,  in  Africa,  is  hard  and  solid  as  a  stone.— ZareAer. 

8  Salt,  white  and  purpU.y-'Bad-deA  is  a  moantain 
entirely  of  salt,  situate  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  lake 
Harks,  or  lake  Tritonis  of  the  ancients ;  this  salt  is  en- 
tirely dtfTereDt  from  sahs  in  general,  being  hard  and 
solid  as  a  stone,and  ofa  red  or  violet  colour:  the  salt  which 
the  dew  dissolves  from  the  moantain  changes  its  colour, 
and  becomes  white  as  snow ;  it  loses  also  the  bitterness 
which  Is  the  property  of  rock  salt—Ae  Sum^a  TraroeU. 

One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in  the  circle  of 
natural  history,  is  the  celebrated  salt-mine  of  Wielitska 
in  Boland,  so  well  described  by  Coxe :  the  salt  dug  from 
this  mine  is  called  green  salt,  "  I  know  not,"  says  Mr. 
Oesa,  **  for  what  reason,  for  its  coknir  Is  an  iron^rey." 
TnnthitUoPUmd, 


their  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
they  bum  the  veins  either  of  the  top  of  thd 
skull  or  of  the  temples,  with  uncleansed  wool : 
they  are  of  opinion,  that  by  this  process  all 
watery  humours  are  prevented  f  to  this  they 
impute  the  excellent  health  which  they  enjoy. 
It  most  be  acknowledged,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  that  the  Libyans  are  more  exempt  from 
disease  than  any  other  men.-^If  the  operation 
throws  the  children  into  convulsions,  they  have 
a  remedy  at  hand ;  they  sprinkle  them  with 
goat's  urine,'*'  and  they  recover^ — I  relate  what 
the  Libyans  themselves  aflirm. 

CLXXXVIIL  Aa  to  their  mode  of  sacri* 
fice,  having  cut  the  ear  of  the  victim  which 
they  intend  as  an  ofiering  for  their  first  fruits^ 
they  throw  it  over  the  top  of  their  dwelling, 
and  afterwards  break  its  neck :  the  only  deities 
to  whom  they  sacrifice,  are  the  sun  and  moon, 
who  are  adored  by  all  the  Libyans ;  they 
who  live  near  lake  Tritonis  venerate  Triton, 
Neptune,  and  Minerva,  but  particularly  the 
bsL 

CLXXXIX.  From  these  Libyans  tho 
Greeks  borrowed  the  vest,  and  the  sgis,  with 
which  they  decorate  the  shrine  of  Minerva  t 
the  vests,  however,  of  the  Libyan  Minervas, 
are  made  of  skin,  and  the  fringe  hanging  from 
the  sgis  is  not  composed  of  serpents,  but  of 
leather ;  in  every  other  respect  the  dress  is  the 
same :  it  appears  by  the  very  name,  that  the 
robe  of  the  statues  of  Minerva  was  borrowed 
from  Libya.  The  women"  of  this  country  wear 
below  their  garments  goat-dLins,  without  the 
hair,  fringed,  and  stained  of  a  red  colour ;  irom 
which  part  of  dress  the  word  sgis'^  of  the 

9  WaUry  humoun  are  ireeen/ed.]— According  to 
Hippocrates,  the  Scythians  apply  fire  to  their  shoulders, 
arms,  and  stomachs,  on  account  of  the  humid  and  relax- 
ed state  of  their  bodies;  this  operation  dries  up  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture  about  the  Joints,  and  renders  them  more 
free  and  active.  Wesseling  remarks  from  Scaliger,  that 
this  custom  still  prevails  amongst  the  Ethiopian  Chris- 
tians, Mahometans,  and  Heathens.— Z>arrA^. 

10  GcaVe  ttnVi«.]— I  have  heard  of  cow's  urine  being 
applied  as  a  specific  in  some  dangerous  obstructions ; 
and  I  find  in  Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  an  account  of 
goat's  urine  being  recommended  in  an  asthmatic  com> 
plaint ;  their  blood  was  formerly  esteemed  of  benefit  in 
pleurisies,  but  this  idea  is  now  exploded. 

11  JJu  tromen.]— Apollonhis  Rhodius,  who  was  att 
exact  observer  of  manners,  thus  describes  tl^e  three 
Libyan  heroines  who  appeared  to  Jason.— See  Fawke*s 
version : 

AMoDd,  mj  fttaids>-Thne  TirgiB  Sant,  whD  chiB 
Fran  homn  ttirir  1*00,  to  wrthe  mjr  tanom  CBine  ; 
TlMlr  SKMlden  noni  wm  *«7  foit^ni  ca^ 
Whkh  low  doMMdtai  ^  ttair  dnkr  ««M. 

13  ^gis.>-From  m*i  •«r«<,  a  goat,the  Gresksnada 
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Greekf  is  uoqueationablj  derived.  I  em  also 
inclined  to  beliere,  that  the  loud  criee^  which 
are  uttered  in  the  temples  of  that  goddess  have 
the  same  origin :  the  Libyan  women  do  this 
very  much,  but  not  disagreeably.  From  Libya 
also  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  custom  of  har- 
nessing four  horses  to  a  carriage. 

CXC.  These  Libyan  Nomades  observe  the 
same  ceremonies  with  the  Greeks  in  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead ;  we  must  except  the  Nasa- 
mones,  who  bury  their  deceased  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  and  are  particularly  careful,  as  any  one 
approaches  his  end,  to  prevent  his  expiring  in 
a  reclined  posture.  Their  dwellings  are  easily 
moveable,  and  are  formed  of  the  asphodel 
shrub,  secured  with  rushes.  Such  are  the  man- 
ners of  these  people. 

CXCL  The  Ausenses,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  river  Triton,  border  on  those  Liby- 
ans who  cultivate  the  earth  and  have  houses, 
they  are  called  Mazyes ;  these  people  suffer 
their  hair  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
but  not  on  the  left;  they  stain  their  bodies  with 
vermilion,  and  pretend  to  be  descended  from 
the  Trojans.  This'  region,  and  indeed  all  the 
more  western  parts  of  Libya,  is  much  more 
woody,  and  more  infested  with  wild  beasts, 
than  where  the  Ljbyan  Nomades  reside ;  for 
the  abode  of  these  latter  advancing  eastward,  is 
low  and  sandy.  From  hence  westward,  where 
those  inhabit  who  till  the  ground,  it  is  moun- 
tainous, full  of  wood,  and  abounding  with  wild 
beasts;  here  are  found  serpents  of  an  enormous 
size,  lions,  elephants,  bears,'  asps,  and  asses  with 
horns.   Here  are  also  the  Cynocephali,  as  well 


mtyt(  mtyii^tt  which  signifies  both  the  skin  of  a  goat,  and 
the  flBgis  of  Minerva. 

1  Loud  criM.]— ^«  niad  ri.  370:  Pope's  version. 

Soon  M  to  nioB^  topmeat  (o«rw  Ibcy  conM, 
And  awAd  i«Mh  the  hii^  Mbdian  dBUB, 
AakuBKh  eowoit,  birThfluo^  mUi 
At  TaSa^  prietlBM,  and  nntan  tbe  pttei  j 
With  budf  upliAed,  tad  imfikMiag  Vfm, 
Ttejr  fill  the  donw  wiOi  tuppUeating  aria. 

In  imitation  of  which,  M.  Larcher  remarks,  Virgil  usee 
the  expression  of  summoque  ulularunt  vert  ice  njrophe. 

2  Bear*.]— Pliny  pretends  that  Africa  does  not  produce 
hears,  although  he  gives  us  the  annals  of  Rome,  testify- 
ing that  in  tlie  consulship  of  M.  Piso,  and  M.  Messala, 
Domiiius  fnobarbus  gave  during  his  sedileship  public 
games,  in  which  were  an  hundred  Numidian  twars. 

Lipsius  affirms,  that  the  beasts  produced  in  the  games 
of  £nobarbus,  were  lions,  which  is  the  animal  also 
meant  by  the  Lybislis  ursa  of  Virgil :  "  The  first  time," 
says  he,  "  that  the  Romans  saw  lions,  they  did  not  call 
them  lions,  but  bears."  Virgil  mentions  lions  by  its  ap- 
propriate name  in  a  hundred  places ;  Shaw  also  enu- 
merates iMars  amongst  Uts  animals  which  he  met  with 
m  Africa.— ZofxA^r. 


as  the  Acephali,'  who,  if  the  Libyans  may  be 
credited,  have  their  eyea  in  their  breasts ;  they 
have,  moreover,  men  and  women  who  are  wild 
and  savage ;  and  many  ferocious  animals  whoM 
existence  cannot  be  disputed.^ 


3  Ct/noeepkali  at  wett  at  ths  Aeephali.y-'RoTodolaB 
memions  a  nation  of  this  name  in  Libya,  and  speaks  of 
them  as  a  race  of  men  with  the  heads  of  dogs.  Hard  t)y, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  people,  he  places  the  Ace- 
phali,  men  with  no  heads  at  all ;  to  whom,  out  of  hu^ 
manliy,  and  to  obviate  some  very  natural  distresses,  ba 
gives  eyes  in  the  breast ;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgot 
mouth  and  ears,  and  makes  no  mention  of  a  nose.  Both 
these  and  the  Cynocephall  were  denominated  from  their 
places  of  residence,  and  from  their  worship;  the  one 
from  Cahen-Caph-El,  the  other  from  Ac-Caph-El,  each 
of  which  appellations  is  of  the  same  import,  "  the  rjgbl 
noble  or  sacred  rock  of  the  sun."- Bryant. 
See  also  the  speech  of  Othello  in  Stiakespeare : 

Wbereia  nf  anlrai  wrt  and  liiaui  !■  wfld, 

Boagh  quaniea,  ro^a,  and  billa  wi»M  beads  toodi  beavaa. 

It  was  my  bint  to  apeak,  inch  waa  my  proooai; 

iBdofthecaonibabfbait  aadioSMreal, 

The  Antlirapa|>ba|^:  and  men  whoae  beada 

Did  glow  beoeatb  tbeir  diouldfln. 

The  Cynocephaii,  whom  the  Africans  considered  as 
men  with  the  heads  of  dogs,  were  a  species  of  baboons,  rs- 
marlcable  for  their  boldness  and  ferocity.  As  to  tbe  Ace 
phali,  Sl  Augusiin  assures  us,  that  he  had  seen  them  him* 
self  of  both  sexes.  The  holy  father  would  have  dono 
well  to  have  considered, that  in  pretending  to  be  eye-wiu 
ness  of  such  a  &ble  he  threw  a  stain  on  the  veracity  of 
his  other  works.  Tf  there  really  be  a  nation  in  Africa 
which  Bf^iear  lobe  without  a  head, I  can  give  no  better  ac* 
^unt  of  the  phenomenon,  than  by  copying  the  ingenioas 
author  of  Philosophic  Researches  concerning  the  Amer* 
leans. 

"  There  is,"  says  he,  "  in  Canibar,  a  race  of  savages 
who  have  hardly  any  neck,  and  whose  shoulders  reach 
up  to  the  ears.  This  monstrous  appearance  is  artificial, 
and  to  give  it  to  their  children,  they  put  enormous  weights 
upon  their  heads,  so  as  to  make  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
enter  (if  we  may  so  say)  the  channel  bone  (clavicule.) 
These  barbarians,  from  a  distance,  seem  to  hare  their 
mouth  in  the  breast,  and  might  well  enough,  in  {gnorant 
or  enthusiastic  travellers,  serve  to  revive  the  fable  of  the 
Acephali,  or  men  without  heads."— The  above  note  is 
from  Larcher ;  who  also  adds  the  following  remark  upon 
the  preceding  note,  which  I  have  given  from  Mr.  BryanL 

Mr.  Bryant,  imagining  that  these  people  called  thenw 
selves  Acephali,  decomposes  the  word,  which  is  purely 
Greek,  and  makes  it' come  from  the  Egyptian  Ac-Capiw 
£1,  which  he  interprets  "  The  sacred  rock  of  the  sun.** 
The  same  author,  with  as  much  reason,  pretends  that 
Cynocephaii  comes  from  Cahen-Caph-El,  to  which  ha 
assigns  a  similar  interpretation ;  here,  to  me  at  least, 
there  seems  a  vast  deal  of  erudition  entirely  thrown 
away. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Acephali  was  given 
to  a  considerable  faction  of  the  Monophysites,  or  Euiy* 
chians,  who  by  the  submission  of  Mongus  were  deinrived 
of  iheir  lead^.— r. 

ApoUdnius  Bhodius  calls  these  people  qjutuvvsv*  or 
half  dogs ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  circum. 
stance  of  their  living  entirely  by  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  might  give  rise  to  the  fiible  of  their  haying  tha 
heads  of  dogs.— 7*. 

4  Camud  he  dUputed.y^'W9  may,  I  thhik,  fiiirly  InAr 
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-  CXCII.  Of  the  animals  abova  mentioned, 
none  are  found  amongst  the  Libyan  Nomades ; 
<bey  bave  however  pygargi,^  goats,  buffaloes, 
4lnd  asses,  not  of  that  species  which  have  horns, 
but  a  particular  kind  which  never  drink. 
They  have  also  oryxei^  of  the  size  of  an  oz, 
whose  horns  are  used  by  the  Phenicians  to 
make  the  sides  of  their  cithara.  In  this  region 
likewise  there  are  bassaria,^  hyenas,  porcu- 
pines, wild  boars,  dictyes,*   thoes,*  panthers, 

from  this  expreMion,  that  Herodotus  gave  no  credit  to 
the  stories  of  the  Cynocephall  and  Acephall. 

5  Py^ar^'.]— Aristotle  classes  the  pygarigus  amongst 

the  .birds  of  prey ;  but  as  Herodotus  in  this  place  speaks 

only  of  quadrupedo,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  also  one. 

Bard'iuin  makes  it  a  species  of  goat.— Thus  fur  Larcher. 

JElian  also  ranks  it  amongst  the  quadrupeds,  and  speaks 

of  its  being  a  very  timid  animal.— See  also  Juvenal,  Sat. 

21.138. 

SdiniDs  cut  ■ttfiM)^  Mpw  slijBS  Kpcr,  ot  pygufBi, 

See  also  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xiv.  verse  5.  *'  The  hart 
and  the  roebuck,  and  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  wild  goat, 
and  the  pyparz,  and  the  wild  oz,  and  the  chamois." 

Ii  is  without  doubt  the  white  antelope,  which  is  very 
common  at  the  Cape. 

6  Oryxes.]— Pliny  describes  this  animal  as  having  but 
one  horn ;  Oppian,  who  had  seen  it,  says  the  contrary. 
Aristotle  classes  it  with  the  animals  having  but  one  horn. 
Bochart  thinks  it  was  the  aram,  a  species  of  gazelle ;  hut 
Oppian  describes  the  oryx  as  a  very  fierce  animal.— The 
above  Is  from  Larcher. 

The  oryx  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  Sal.  zl.  140. 

£tG«tal»oi7Xt 
Anil  upon  which  line  the  Scoliast  has  this  remark : 

Oryx  animal  minus  quam  bubalus  quern  Mauri  uncem 
vocant,  cujus  pell  is  ad  citoras  proficll  scuta  Maurorum 
minora.— From  the  line  of  Juvenal  above  mentioned,  it 
appears  that  they  were  eaten  at  Rome,  but  they  were 
alio  introduced  as  a  ferocious  animal  in  the  amphitheatre. 
See  Martial,  xiii.  95. 

AfatBtinuiaD  mm  nlUns  pradft  Mfum 
Shvoi  oiyx,  eoaM  qnot  mihi  mate  amm. 

That  it  was  an  animal  well  known  and  very  common  in 
Africa,  is  most  certain;  bm  unless  it  be  what  Pennant 
describes  under  the  name  of  the  leucoryx.  or  white  ante- 
lope, I  coniess  I  know  not  what  name  to  give  it.— 7*. 

7  Boasorio.}— JElian  makes  no  mention  of  this  anlmi^l 
at  least  under  this  name.  Larcher  interprets  it  foxes,  and 
refers  the  reader  to  the  article  d«0-«-«f  •«,  in  Hesychius, 
which  we  learn  was  the  name  which  the  people  of  Gy- 
rene gave  to  the  foz.-~7*. 

8  Dictyea.}—!  confess  myself  totally  unable  to  find  out 
what  animal  is  here  meanu 

9  7*Aoe«.]— Larcher  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  beast 
which  we  call  a  jackail,  which  he  thinlts  is  derived  from 
the  Arabian  word  (hatall.  He  believes  that  Ihe  idea  of 
the  jackairs  being  the  lion's  provider  is  universally  cre- 
dited in  this  country :  but  this  is  not  true.  The  science 
of  natural  history  is  too  well  and  too  successfully  culti- 
vated amongst  us  to  admit  of  such  an  error,  except  with 
the  most  ignoranL  I  sabjoln  what  Shaw  says  upon  this 
subject. 

The  black  cat  (scyah  ghush)  and  the  jackail,  are  gene- 
erally  supposed  to  find  out  provisions  or  prey  for  the  lion, 
and  are  therefore  called  the  lion's  provider ;  yet  ft  may 
very  much  be  doubted,  whether  there  ts  any  such  ftie^td- 


boryes,^*'  land  crocodiles"  three  cubits  Itfng,  re- 
sembling lizards,  ostriches,  and  small  serpents, 
having  each  a  single  horn.  Besides  these  ani« 
male,  they  have  such  as  are  elsewhere  found,  ex- 
cept the  stag  and  the  boar,*'  which  are  never  seen 
in  Africa.  They  have  also  three  distinct  species 
of  mice,  some  jof  which  are  called  dipodes,^ 
others  are  called  zegeries,  which  in  the  African 
tongue  has  the  same  meaning  with  the  Greek 
word  for  hills.  The  other  species  is  called  the 
echines.  There  is  moreover  to  be  seen  a  kind  of 
weasel  in  Silphium,  very  much  like  that  of  Tai^ 
tessus.  The  above  are  all  the  animals  amongst 
the  Libyan  Nomades,  which  my  most  diligent 
researches  have  enabled  me  to  discover. 

CXCin.  Next  to  the  Mazyes  are  the 
Zaneces,  whose  women  guide  the  chariots  of 
war. 

CXCIV.  The  people  next  in  order  are  the 
Zygantes,  amongst  whom  a  great  abundance  of 
honey  is  found,  the  produce  of  their  bees:  but 
of  this  they  say  a  great  deal  more  is  made  by 

ly  intercourse  between  them.  In  the  night,  indeed, 
when  all  the  tieasts  of  the  forest  do  move,  these,  as  well 
as  others,  are  prowling  after  sustenance ;  and  when  the 
sun  ariseih,  and  the  lion  gettelh  himself  away  to  his  den, 
both  the  black  cat  and  the  jackail  have  been  often  found 
gnawing  such  carcases  as  the  lion  is  supposed  to  have 
fed  upon  the  night  before.  This,  and  the  pn>miscuous 
noise  which  I  have  heard  the  jackail  particularly  make 
with  the  lion,  are  the  only  circumstances  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  in  favour  of  this  opinion.— 7*. 

10  Boryes.]— Of  ^is  animal  I  can  find  no  account  in 
any  writer,  ancient  or  modern. 

11  £andcrocod<2M,]— or  Xfoxe^ii>.e(  xi««-w«9«,  socal- 
led  in  contradistinction  from  the  river  crocodile,  which 
by  way  of  eminence  was  called  K^exeltixe;  only.— 7*. 

12  JSoar.]— This  animal  must  have  been  carried  to 
Africa  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  for  it  is  now  found 
there :  according  to  Shaw,  it  is  the  chief  food  and  prey 
of  the  lion,  against  which  it  has  sometimes  been  known 
to  defend  itself  with  so  much  bravery,  that  the  victory 
has  declined  to  neither  side,  the  carcaases  of  them  both 
having  been  fbund  lying  the  one  by  the  other,  torn  and 
mangled  to  pieces.— iS/koio. 

13  DipodeM.y-^ti^m  is  of  opinion  that  this  Isthe  jerboa 
of  Barbery.  "  The  remarkable  disproportion,"  observes 
this  writer,  ^  betwixt  the  fore'  and  hinder  legs  of  the 
jerboa,  or  f  <srevc,  though  I  never  saw  them  run,  but  only 
stand  or  rest  themselves  upon  the  lauer,  m^iy  induce  as 
to  take  it  for  one  of  the  f iweJ^K,  or  two-footed  rats, 
which  Herodotus  and  other  writers  describe  as  the  in- 
habitants of  these  countries,  particularly  (rev  x<\^i»v) 
of  the  province  of  Silphium."  Accordingly  Mr.  Pennant 
has  set  down  the  iiZ^  {<irouc  of  Theophrastns  and  MWaxk 
amongst  the  sy  nonyma  of  the  jerboa.  History  qf  Jn.  p. 
427.    No.  291. 

The  disproportion  betwixt  the  hind  and  fare  legs  Is 
to  be  observed  in  various  animals.  '  The  jertMMt,  the 
kangaroo  of  Port  Jackson,  the  camelopard,  though  in* 
deed  the  contrary  way,  tiie  hyena,  and  the  hare,  aie 
remarkable  instances  of  it. 
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Che  natiTcs.*  They  stain  their  bodies  with 
▼ermiiion,  and  feed  upon  monkies,  with  which 
animal  their  mountains  abound. 

CXCY.  According  to  the  Carthaginians, 
we  next  meet  with  an  island  called  Cyranis,' 
two  hundred  stadia  in  length.  It  is  of  a  trifling 
breadth,  but  the  communication  with  the  con- 
tinent is  easy,  and  it  abounds  with  oliyes  and 
vines.  Here  is  a  lake,  from  which  the  young 
women  of  the  island  draw  up  gold  dust'  with 
bunches  of  feathen  besmeared  with  pitch.  For 
the  truth  of  this  I  will  not  answer,  relating 
merely  what  I  have  been  told.  To  me  it  seems 
the  more  probable,  after  having  seen  at  Zacyn- 
thus^  pitch  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  At  this  place  are  a  number  of  lakes, 
the  largest  of  which  is  seventy  feet  in  circum- 


1  Made  by  the  nativee.}-^  I  do  not  see,"  says  Reiske 
on  this  passage, "  how  men  can  possibly  make  honey. 
They  may  collect,  clarify,  and  prepare  it  by  yariouspro* 
cesses  fi)r  use,  but  the  bees  must  first  have  made  it." 

I  confess  I  see  no  such  great  difficulty  in  the  above. 
There  were  various  kinds  of  honey,  honey  of  bees, 
honey  of  the  palm,  and  honey  of  sugar,  not  to  mention 
honey  of  grapes,  all  the  last  of  which  might  be  made 
by  the  industry  of  roan.— See  Lucan : 

Qahjurbilml  leiMm  dolevab  anadlM  WKtn^T. 

See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  339. 

8  Cyrania.y-The  same  with  the  Cercinna  of  Strabo, 
now  called  Querqueni,  or  Chercheni ;  concerning  this 
island  consult  Diodonis,  1.  v.  394;  but  Diodorus,  we 
should  remark,  confounded  Cercinna  with  Ceme,  an 
island  of  the  Atlantic. 

8  Gold  dM»r>- See  a  miniite  acconnt  of  this  In  Achil- 
les Tatius.— 7*. 

4  ZaeytUhu».2—Th»  modem  name  of  this  place  is 
Zante.  Its  tar-springs,  to  use  the  vrords  of  Chandler, 
are  still  a  natural  curiosity  deserving  notice. 

The  ur  is  produced  in  a  small  valley  about  two  hours' 
walk  from  the  town,  by  the  sea,  and  encompassed  with 
mountains,  except  towards  the  bay,  in  which  are  a  couple 
of  rocky  Islets.  The  spring  which  is  most  distinct  and 
apt  for  inspection,  rises  on  the  farther  side  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  The  well  is  circular,  and  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter.  A  shining  film,  like  oil  mixed  with  scum 
swims  on  the  top :  you  remove  this  with  a  bough,  and 
see  the  tar  at  the  bottom,  three  or  four  feet  beneath  the 
snriace,  working  up,  It  is  said,  out  of  a  fissure  in  the 
rock ;  the  bubbles  swelling  gradually  to  the  size  of  a 
large  cannon  ijall,  when  they  burst,  and  the  sides 
leisurely  sinking,  new  ones  succeed,  increase,  and  in 
turn  subside.  The  water  Is  limpid,  and  runs  off  with  a 
smart  current :  the  ground  near  Is  quaggy,  and  will 
shake  beneath  the  feet,  but  is  cultivated.  We  filled 
some  vessels  with  tar,  by  letting  it  trickle  into  them 
from  the  Iwughs  which  we  immersed,  and  this  Is  the 
method  Qsed  to  gather  it  from  time  u>  time  Into  pits, 
where  it  Is  hardened  by  the  sun,  to  be  barrelled  when 
the  quantity  Is  sufficient.  The  odour  reaches  a  con- 
siderable way.— Sre  Chandler'a  7\mel». 

Some  account  of  these  tar«prlngs  is  also  to  be  found 
In  Antigonus  CaiyslHiSi  p.  10^  and  Vitruvlus,  1.  vlli. 
c3. 


ference,  and  of  the  depth  of  two  orgyis.  Into 
this  water  they  let  down  a  pole,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  bunch  of  myrtle ;  the  pitch  attaches 
itself  to  the  myrtle  "and  is  thus  procured.  It 
has  a  bituminous  smell,  but  is  in  other  respects 
preferable  to  that  of  Pieria.'  The  pitch  la 
then  thrown  into  a  trench  dug  for  the  purpose 
by  the  side  of  the  lake :  and  when  a  suffident 
quantity  has  been  obtained,  they  put  it  up  in 
casks.  Whatever  falls  into  the  lake  passes  un- 
der ground,  and  is  again  seen  in  the  sea  at  the 
distance  of  four  atadia  from  the  lake.  Thus  what 
is  related  of  this  island  contiguous  to  Libya, 
seems  both  consistent  and  probable. 

CXCVI.  We  have  the  same  authority  of 
the  Carthaginians  to  affirm,  that  beyond  the 
Columns  of  Hercules^  there  is  a  country  inhab* 
ited  by  a  people  with  whom  they  have  had 
commercial  intercourse.^  It  is  their  custom,  on 
arriving  amongst  them,  to  unload  their  vessels, 
and  dispose  their  goods  along  the  shore.  This 
done,  they  again  embark,  and  make  a  great 
smoke  from  on  board.  The  natives,  seeing 
this,  come  down  immediately  to  the  shore,  and 
placing  a  quantity  of  gold  by  way  of  exchange 
for  the  merchandize,  retire.  The  Carthaginians 
then  land  a  second  time,  and  if  they  think  the 
gold  equivalent,  they  take  it  and  depart ;  if  not, 
they  again  go  on  board  their  vessels.  The  in- 
habitants return  and  add  more  gold,  till  the 


5  Thai  if  A'«na.}— This  was  highly  esteemed.  Didy^ 
mus  says  that  the  ancients  considered  that  as  tlie  bMl 
which  came  from  mount  Ida ;  and  next  to  this  tlie  tar 
which  came  from  PIcria.  Pliny  says  the  same.— Zordker. 

6  Columna  cfBercutee.y—ThB  Liliyan  Column  was  by 
ancient  writers  called  Abyla ;  that  on  the  Spanish  side, 
Calpe.— Slr«  P.  Mela.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

7  Commercial  interetmne.y-li  must  be  mentioned  to 
the  honour  of  the  western  Moors,  that  they  still  continue 
to  carry  on  a  trade  with  some  barbarous  nations  border- 
ing upon  the  river  Niger,  vrlthout  seeing  the  persons 
they  trade  with,  or  without  once  having  broke  throng 
that  original  charter  of  commerce  which  from  time  Im- 
memorial has  been  sealed  between  them.  The  method 
is  this :  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  in  the  winter,  if  I 
am  not  misuken,  they  make  this  journey  In  a  numerous 
caravan,  carrying  along  with  them  coral  and  glass  beads, 
bracelets  nfhom,  knives, sc}ssors,and  such  like  trinkets. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  place  appointed,  which  is  on 
such  a  day  of  the  moon,  they  find  In  the  evening  several 
diflferent  heaps  of  gold-dust  lylns  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other,  against  which  the  Moors  place  so  many  of 
their  trinkets  as  they  judge  will  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  them.  If  the  Nlgritlans  the  next  morning  approve 
of  the  bargain,  they  take  up  the  trinkets  and  leave  the 
gold-dust,  or  else  make  some  deduction  fh>m  the  latter. 
In  this  manner  they  transact  their  exchange  without  see- 
ing one  another,  or  without  the  least  Instance  of  dir 
honesty  or  perfidlousnsss  on  either  slden-^SAaw. . 
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orewi  are  mtisfied.  The  whole  is  conducted 
with  the  etricteet  integrity,  for  neither  will  the 
one  touch  the  gold  till  they  baTe  left  an  ade- 
quate value  in  mercbandiae,  nor  will  the  other 
remoTe  the  goods  till  the  Carthaginians  have 
taken  away  the  gold. 

CXCVII.  Such  are  the  people  of  Libya 
whose  names  I  am  able  to  ascertain  ;  of  whom 
the  greater  part  cared  but  little  for  the  king  of 
the  Medes,  neither  do  they  now.  Speaking 
with  all  the  precision  I  am  able,  the  country  I 
have  been  describing  is  inhabited  by  four  na- 
tions only :  of  these,  two  are  natives  and  two 
strangers.  The  natives  are  the  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians;  one  of  whom  possess  the  northern, 
the  other  the  southern  parts  of  Africa.  The 
strangers  are  the  Phenicians  and  the  Greeks. 

CXCVIIL  If  we  except  the  district  of 
Cinyps,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  river 
flowing  through  it,  Libya  in  goodness  of  soil 
cannot,  I  think,  be  compared  either  to  Asia  or 
Europe.  Cinyps  is  totally  unlike  the  rest  of 
Libya,  but  is  equal  to  any  country  in  the  world 
for  its  corn.  It  is  of  a  black  soil,  Abounding  in 
springs,  and  never  troubled  with  drought.  It 
rains  in  this  part  of  Libya,  but  the  rains,  though 
violent,  are  never  injurious.  The  produce  of 
com  is  not  exceeded  by  Babylon  itself.  The 
eountry  also  of  the  Euesperids  is  remarkably 
fertile;  in  one  of  its  plentiful  years  it  produces  an 
hundred  fold;  that  of  Cinyps  three  hundred  fold. 

CXCIX.  Of  the  part  of  Libya  possessed 
by  the  Nomades,  the  district  of  Cyrene"  is  the 
most  elevated.  They  have  three  seasons,  which 

.8  Cyr«iM.]— About  the  limits  of  this  districi  the  an- 
cients were  not  Rt  all  agreed,  they  are  no  where  defined 
by  Herodotus :  the  province  of  Cyrene,  formerly  so  pop- 
ulous, is  the  contrary  now ;  the  M^rCouflB  are  ravaged 
by  pirates,  the  inland  parts  by  the  Arabians ;  such  in- 
habitants as  there  are,  are  rich  by  the  sale  of  the  Euro- 
peans, who  h.\\  into  their  hands,  to  the  Ethiopians.— £Eee 
La  Crtris,  torn.  li.  252. 

Of  the  abundant  fertility  of  Cyrene,  DiodoruB  Siculus 
also  speaks,  p.  183.  c.  cxzviii.— Concerning  the  fountain 
of  Cyre,  one  of  the  Fontee  Cyrenaicn,  see  Calllmachua' 
Ode  tn  Apollo,  88 ;  and  Jaslin,  lib.  xiil.  c.  7. 

Concerning  the  Asbyets,  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks, 
c.  170, 171,  Salmasitts  has  collected  much,  and  Solinum, 
381 ;  BO  also  has  Eustathius,  and  Dionys.  Perieg.  211.— 
See  too  Larctier,  vol.  ii.  43. 

Of  the  people  with  whom  the  Carthaginians  traded, 
beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  without  seeing  them,  I 
have  spoken  at  length,  and  given  from  Shawthe  passage 
introduced  by  Schlichihorst.  The  place,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Herodotas,  is  doubtless,  what  we  now 
call  Senegambia.  All  the  part  of  Libya  described  by 
Herodotus  is  now  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Barbary,  and  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco,  Fes, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli;  the  maritime  part  of  Libya, 
from  Carthage  westward,  was  unknown  to  Herodotus. 

88 


well  deserve  admiration :  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage  first  commence  upon  the  sea-coast; 
when  these  are  finished,  those  immediately  con- 
tiguous, advancing  up  the  country,  are  ready ; 
this  region  they  call  Boni.  When  the  requisite 
labour  has  been  here  finished,  the  com  and  the 
vines  in  the  more  elevated  parts  are  found  to 
ripen  in  progression,  and  will  then  require  to  be 
cut.  By  the  time  therefore  that  the  first  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  is  consumed,  the  last  will  be 
ready.  Thus  for  eight  months  in  the  yesr  the 
Cyreneans  are  employed  in  reaping  the  produce 
of  their  lands. 

CC.  The  Persians  who  were  sent  by  Ary- 
andes  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Pheretime,  pro- 
ceeding from  Egypt  to  Bsrce,  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  having  first  required  the  persons  of  those 
who  had  been  accessary  to  the  death  of  Arce- 
silaus.  To  this  the  inhabitants,  who  had  all 
been  equally  concerned  in  destroying  him,  paid 
no  attention.  The  Persians,  after  continuing 
nine  months  before  the  place,  carried  their 
mines  to  the  walls,  and  made  a  very  vigorous 
attack.  Their  mines  were  discovered  by  a 
smith,  by  means  of  a  brazen  shield.  Ho  made 
a  circuit  of  the  town ;  where  there  were  no 
miners  beneath,  the  shield  did  not  reverberate, 
which  it  did  wherever  they  were  at  work. 
The  Barceans  therefore  dug  countermines,  and 
slew  the  Persians  so  employed.  Every  attempt 
to  storm  the  place  was  vigorously  defeated  by 
the  besieged. 

CCI.  After  a  long  time  had  been  thus  con- 
sumed with  considerable  slaughter  on  both  sides 
(as  many  being  killed  of  the  Persians  as  of 
their  adversaries)  Amasis  the  leader  of  the  in- 
fantry, employed  the  following  stratagem:^ 
Being  convinced  that  the  Barceans  were  not  to 
be  overcome  by  any  open  attacks,  he  sunk  in 
the  night  a  lurge  and  deep  trench  :  the  surface 
of  this  he  covered  with  some  slight  pieces  of 
wood,  then  placing  earth  over  the  whole,  the 
ground  had  uniformly  the  same  appearance. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  morning  he  invited  the 
Barceans  to  a  conference;  they  willingly  as- 
sented, being  very  deairons  to  come  to  terms. 
Accordingly  they  entered  into  a  treaty,  of 
which  these  were  the  conditions :  it  was  to  re- 
main valid  '  as  long  as  the  earth  upon  which  the 

9  B  teas  to  remain  vaZtJ.]— Meminf  similem  fosderis 
formulam  apud  Pulyblum  legere  in  foedere  Hazmiballs 
cum  Tarentinis,  si  bene  mtminu—JUiake, 

Reiske's  recollection  appears  in  this  place  to  have  de- 
ceived him.    Tarentum  was  betrayed  to  Hannibal  by 
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agreement  wu  made  should  retain  its  preaent 
appearance.  The  Barceana  were  to  pay  the 
Persian  monarch  a  certain  raaaonable  tribute ; 
and  the  Persians  engaged  themselves  to  under- 
take nothing  in  fatare  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Barceana.  Relying  upon  these  engagements, 
the  Barceans,  without  hesitation,  threw  open 
the  gates  of  their  city,  going  out  and  in  them- 
selves without  fear  of  consequences,  and  per- 
mitting without  restraint  such  of  the  enemy  as 
pleased  to  come  within  their  walls.  The  Per- 
sians withdrawing  the  artificial  support  of  the 
earth,  where  they  had  sunk  a  trench,  entered 
the  city  in  crowds ;  they  imagined  by  this  artifice 
that  they  had  fulfilled  all  they  had  undertaken, 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  mutually  before.  For  in  reality,  this 
support  of  the  earth  being  taken  away,  the  oath 
they  had  taken  became  void. 

CCII.  The  Persians  seized  and  surrendered 
to  the  power  of  Pheretime  such  of  the  Barceans 
as  had  been  instrumental  in  the  death  of  her 
son.  These  she  crucified  on  difierent  parts  of 
the  walls ;  she  cut  off  also  the  breasts  of  their 
wives,  and  suspended  them  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. She  permitted  the  Persians  to  plunder 
the  rest  of  the  Barceans,  except  the  Battiads, 
and  those  who  were  not  concerned  iu  the  mur- 
der. These  she  suffered  to  retain  their  situa- 
tions and  property. 

CGIII.  The  rest  of  the  Barceans  being 
reduced  to  servitude,  the  Persians  returned 
home.  Arriving  at  Gyrene,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  granted  them  a  free  passage  through 
their  territories,  from  reverence  to  some  oracle. 
Whilst  they  were  on  their  passage,  Bares,  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  solicited  them  to  plunder 
Gyrene ;  which  was  opposed  by  Amasis,  leader 
of  the  infantry,  who  urged  that  their  orders 
were  only  against  Baroe.  When,  passing  Gy- 
rene, they  had  arrived  at  the  hill  of  the  Lycean 
Jupiter,'  they  expressed  regret  at  not  having 
plundered  it    They  accordingly  returned,  and 

the  treacherj  of  lome  of  lis  citizens ;  bat  in  no  manner 
ivsembllng  this  here  described  hy  Herodocus.— 7*. 

I  L^eean  JupUer.y-Lyeaon  erected  a  temple  to  Jupi- 
ter in  Parrhaaia,  and  instituted  games  in  his  honour, 


endeavoured  a  second  time  to  enter  the  plaoe, 
but  the  Gyreneans  would  not  suffer  them. 
Although  no  one  attempted  to  attack  them,  the 
Persians  were  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that, 
returning  in  hasten  they  encamped  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  city. 
Whilst  they  remained  here,  a  messenger  came 
from  Aryandea,  ordering  them  to  return.  Upon 
this,  the  Persians  made  application  to  the 
Gyreneans  for  a  supply  of  provisions ;  which 
being  granted,  they  returned  to  Egypt  In 
their  march  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by 
the  Libyans  for  the  sake  of  their  clothes  and 
utensils.  In  their  progress  to  Egypt,  whoever 
was  surprised  or  left  behind  waa  instantly  put 
to  death. 

GGIV.  The  farthest  progress  of  this  Per- 
sian army  was  to  the  country  of  the  Euesperids. 
Their  Barcean  captives  they  carried  with  them 
from  Egypt  to  king  Dariua,  who  assigned  them 
for  their  residence  a  portion  of  land  in  the 
Bactrian  district,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Barce ;  this  has  within  my  time  contained  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants. 

GGV.  The  life,  however,  of  Pheretime  had 
by  no  means  a  fortunate  termination.  Having 
gratified  her  revenge  upon  the  Barceana,  she 
returned  from  Libya  to  Egypt,  and  there  per- 
ished miserably.  Whilst  alive,  her  body  waa 
the  victim  of  worms  ;P  thus  it  is  that  the  gods 
puniah  those  who  have  provoked  their  indigna- 
tion ;  and  such  also  was  the  vengeance  which 
Pheretime,  the  wife  of  Battus,  exercised  upon 
the  Barceana. 

which  the  Lyeeans  called  Awkmih.  No  one  WBa  permit- 
ted  to  enter  this  temple ;  he  who  did  was  stoned.— 
iMreher. 

2  Vietim  ^ tooniM.]— This  passage,  with  the  reasoning 
of  Herudotue  upon  It,  cannot  foil  to  bring  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  misenUe  end  of  Herod,  sumamed  the 
Great. 

**  And  he  went  down  to  Cssarea,  and  there  abode :  and 
upon  a  set  day  Herod  arrayed  in  royal  apparel  sat  upon 
his  throne,  and  made  an  oration  unto  them.  And  the 
people  gave  a  shout,  saying,  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and 
not  of  a  man.  And  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  him,  because  he  gave  not  Ood  the  glory :  and  ho 
was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."— Sea 
Lardner's  observations  upon  the  above  historical  inci- 
dent.—7*. 
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I.  Thi  Persianfl  who  had  been  left  in 
Europe  by  Darius,  under  the  conduct  of  Mega- 
bysua,  commenced  their  hostilities  on  the 
Hellespont  with  the  conquest  of  the  Perinthii,* 
who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  Darius,  and  had  formerly  been  Tanquisfaed 
by  the  Pconians.'  This  latter  people,  inhabit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  had  been  in- 
duced by  an  oracle  to  make  war  on  the  Perin- 
fhians:  if  the  Perinthians  on  their  meeting 
offered  them  battle,  provoking  them  by  name, 
they  were  to  accept  the  challenge :  if  otherwise, 
they  were  to  decline  all  contest  It  happened 
accordingly,  that  the  Perinthians  marched  into 
the  country  of  the  Peonians,  and  encamping 
before  their  town,  sent  them  three  specific  chal- 
lenges, a  man  to  encounter  with  a  man,  a 
horse  with  a  horse,  a  dog  with  a  dog.  The 
Perinthians  having  the  advantage  in  the  two 
Ibrmer  contests,  sung  with  exultation  a  song  of 
triumph  f  this  the  Pssoniana  conceived  to  be 


1  PtfHnMt't.]— Perinthus  was  first  called  Mygdonia, 
afterwards  Heraclea,  and  then  Perinthus.— 7*. 

3  Pitonianii.2— An  the  ancients  materiallj  diflbred  In 
opinion  concerning  the  geographical  situation  of  this 
people,  h  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  shonld  speak  d»- 
cisively  on  the  subject.  Herodotus  here  places  them 
near  the  river  Strymon ;  Dlo,  near  mount  Rhodope ; 
and  Ptolemy,  where  the  river  H^l  iacmon  rises.  Ptaeonia 
was  one  of  the  names  of  Minerva,  given  her  from  her 
soppoaed  skill  in  the  art  of  medicine.— 7*. 

3  Smg  qf  triumph.']— "LuTchtr  renders  this  passage 
"  Sung  the  pnon,*'  and  subjoins  this  note :  "  Of  this 
song  there  were  two  kinds,  one  was  chaunted  before 
the  battle,  in  honour  of  Mars  ;  the  other  after  the  yic- 
tory,  in  honour  of  Apollo ;  this  song  commenced  with 
the  words  *'  lo  Paaan.'*  The  allusion  of  the  word  Finon 
to  the  name  of  the  Paonlans,  is  obvious,  to  preserve 
which  I  have  rendered  it  "sung  the  pcBon.**— The 
usage  and  application  of  the  word  P»an,  amongst  the 
ancients,  was  various  and  equivocal :  the  composition 
of  Pindar,  in  praise  of  all  the  gods,  was  called  Ywan ;  and 
FoBan  was  also  one  of  the  names  of  AfKiUo.  To  which 
b  may  be  added,  thai  PBan,  being  originally  a  hymn  to 


the  purport  of  the  oracle :  '*  Now,"  they  ex- 
claimed, « the  orade  will  be  fulfilled ;  this  is 
the  time  for  us.'*  They  attacked,  therefore, 
the  Perinthians,  whilst  engaged  in  their  imagi- 
nary triumph,  and  obtained  ao  signal  a  victory 
that  few  of  their  adversaries  escaped. 

II.  Such  was  the  overthrow  which  the  Pe- 
rinthians received,  in  their  conflict  with  the 
Psonians :  on  the  present  occasion  they  fought 
valiantly  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  against 
Megabyzus,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  sa- 
perior  numbers  of  the  Persians.  After  the 
capture  of  Perinthus,  Megabysus  overran 
Thrace  with  his  forces,  and  reduced  all  its  citiea 
and  inhabitants  under  the  power  of  the  king : 
the  conquest  of  Thrace  had  been  particularly 
enjoined  him  by  Darius. 

III.  Next  to  India,  Thrace  is  of  all  nations 
the  most  considerable;^  if  the  inhabitants 
were  either  under  the  government  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  united  amongst  themselvee,  their 
strength  would  in  my  opinion  render  them  in- 
vincible; but  this  is  a  thing  impossible,  and 
they  are  of  course  but  feeble.  Each  different 
district  has  a  different  appellation  ;  but  except 
the  Gets,  the  Trauai,'  and  those  beyond  Ores- 
tons,  they  are  marked  by  a  general  similitude 
of  manners. 

lY.  Of  the  Gets,  who  pretend  to  be  im- 
mortal, I  have  before  spoken.  The  Trausi 
have  a  general  uniformity  with  the  rest  of  the 
Thracians,  except  in  what  relates  to  the  birth 
of  their  children,  and  the  burial  of  their  dead. 
On  the  birth  of  a  child,  he  is  placed  in  the 


Apollo,  from  his  name  Paean,  became  afterwards  ex- 
tended in  its  use  to  such  addresses  to  other  gods." 

4  Mo9t  eovMtcZcra^Zf.}— Thucjrdides  ranks  them  after 
theScythiaoSfandPsusanias  after  the  CeltiQ.^LarrAer. 

6  TVatMt.]— These  were  the  people  whom  the  Greeks 
called  AgathyrsL 
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midat  of  a  circia  of  hia  relationa,  who  lamant 
aloud  tba  evila  which,  as  a  human  being,  he 
must  ne^easarily  undergo,  all  of  which  they 
»  particularly  enumerate ;'  but  wheneyer  any  one 
dies,  the  body  is  committed  to  the  ground  with 
clamoroua  joy,  for  the  deceased,  they  say,  de- 
livered from  his  miseries,  is  then  supremely 
happy. 

y .  Those  beyond  the  Crestonisns  have  these 
observances : — Each  person  has  several  wives ; 
if  the  husband  dies,  a  great  contest  commences 
amongst  his  wives,  in  which  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  interest  themselves  exceedingly, 
to  determine  which  of  them  had  been  most 
beloved.  She  to  whom  this  honour  is  ascribed 
is  gaudily  decked  out  by  her  friends,  and  then 
sacrificed  by  her  nearest  relation  on  the  tomb 
of  her  husband,"  with  whom  she  is  afterwards 

— 

1  Partieularfy  emimenUe.'}—k  simiUr  ■emiment  is 
quoted  by  Larcher,  from  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  of 
irt&lch  the  following  is  the  version  of  Cicero  :— 

Nun  DOideeelMt  cflBtmn  eeldnolei 
LuiteK,  vU  east  aliqub  In  lue 
HnimiiiB  Vila  rubk  iepulul«  nahi 
At  qui  labom  morte  fioiaat  gnnm, 
Bone  qauri  wnieoi  bode  •!  latltk 

See  also  on  this  subjea  Gray's  fine  Ode  on  a  distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College  :— 

AIn !  repnllni  of  Uielr  dom, 
The  little  Ticdoit  pUj ; 
No  lene  have  thtj  of  iUi  to 
I  Nor  eara  bCTOid  l»4aj ; 

T«i  m  kDw  aU  araoid  %■ 
The  miiurten  of  hmnen  Mt, 
And VbA MUbitBBf^  btleftil h^! 
Ah  I  ihew  than  when  is 
Tb  Kin  their  prey,  the  muthVoui  liud  > 
Ah !  tdl  then  they  an  nen.— 
Th«e  ilMJllhe  ftgy  peiinw  tmt}  kc—T. 

2  Tomb  vfhtr  Austouf.}— This  cvstom  was  also  ob- 
served by  the  Gela :  at  this  day,  in  India,  women  burn 
themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  which 
usage  moat  have  been  continued  then  from  nmote  an* 
tiquity.   Propertius  mentions  k: 

Et  cateBM  hebaol  letl  qwe  TivB  eaqntanr 
Co^lagiiBB,  pador  eil  BOP  lienlne  nori  I 

Anleat  Tldrieee  el  flmne  iiMton  pmriMM, 
ImponiBlqae  nli  on  peraaia  Tirin 

Cicero  mentions  also  the  same  fact  Larcher  quotes  the 
passage  from  tha  Tuscolan  Questions,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation. 

**  The  women  in  India,  when  their  husband  dies,  ea^ 
gerly  contend  to  have  it  determined  which  of  them  he 
loved  best,  for  each  man  has  several  wives.  She  who 
conquers,  deems  herself  happy,  is  accompanied  by  her 
friends  to  the  funeral  pile,  where  her  body  is  burned 
with  that  of  her  husband ;  they  who  are  vanquished  de-* 
pert  in  sorrow."— The  civil  code  of  the  Indians,  require 
ing  this  strange  sacrifice,  is  to  this  effect ;  « Ii  is  proper 
fur  a  woman,  after  her  husband's  death,  to  burn  herself 
In  the  fire  with  his  corpse,  unless  she  be  with  child,  or 
that  her  husl)and  be  absent,  or  that  she  cannot  get  his 
turban  or  his  girdle,  or  unless  she  devote  herself 
to  chastity  and  celiltacy :  every  woman  who  thus  bums 
herself  shall,  according  to  the  decrees  of  destiny,  re- 
main with  her  husband  in  paradise  for  ever."—"  This 
practice,"  says  Baynal,  **  so  evidently  cootxary  to  rea^ 


buried ;  his  other  wives  esteem  this  an  afflic- 
tion, and  it  is  imputed  to  them  as  a  great  dis- 
grace* 

VI.  The  other  Thracians  have  a  custom  of 
selling  their  children,  to  be  carried  out  of  their 
country.  To  their  young  women  they  pay  no 
regard,  suffering  them  to  connect  themselves 
indiscriminately  with  men;  but  they  keep  a 
strict  guard  over  their  wives,  and  purchase  them 
of  their  parents  at  an  immense  price.  To  have 
punctures  on  their  skin'  is  with  them  a  marie 
of  nobility,  to  be  wiUiout  these  is  a  testimony  of 
a  mean  descent :  the  most  honourable  life  with 
them  is  a  life  of  indolence ;  the  most  contemp- 
tible that  of  a  husbandman.  Their  supreme 
delight  is  in  war  and  plunder. — Such  are  their 
more  remarkable  distinctions. 

VII.  The  gods  whom  they  worship  are  Mars, 
Bacchus,*  and  Diana :  besides  these  popular 
gods,  and  in  preference  to  them,  their  princes 
worship  Mercury.  They  swear  by  him  alone, 
and  call  themselves  his  descendants. 

y  III.  The  funerals  of  their  chief  men  are  of 
this  kind :  for  three  days  the  deceased  is  publicly 
exposed ;   then   having  sacrificed   animals  of 

son,  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  a  future  life :  the  hope 
of  being  served  in  the  other  world  by  the  same  persons 
who  obeyed  us  in  this,  hss  been  the  cause  of  the  slava 
being  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  his  master,  and  the  wife 
on  the  corpse  of  her  husband ;  but  that  the  Indians,  who 
firmly  twlieved  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  should 
give  way  to  this  prejudice,  is  one  of  those  numberless 
inconsistencies  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world  degrade 
the  human  mind."— See  Raynal,  vol.  i.  91.  The  remark, 
in  the  main,  is  just ;  but  the  author,  I  fear,  meant  to  in- 
sinuate  tliat  practices  contrary  to  reason  naturally  pro- 
ceed from  the  doctrines  he  mentions;  a  suggestion 
which,  though  very  worthy  of  the  class  of  wriiera  to 
which  he  belongs,  has  not  reason  enough  In  it  to  deserve 
a  serious  reply  .—7*. 

3  Puncturen  on  their  aAtn.]— If  Plutarch  may  be  cred- 
iud,  the  Thracians  in  his  time  made  these  punctures  on 
their  wives,  to  revenee  the  death  of  Orpheus,  whom 
they  had  murdered.  Phanocles  agrees  with  this  opin- 
ion, in  his  poem  upon  Orpheus,  of  which  a  fragment  has 
loeen  preserved  by  Stobseus.  If  this  be  the  true  reason, 
it  is  remarkable  that  what  in  its  origin  was  a  punish- 
ment, became  afterwards  an  ornament,  and  a  mark  of 
nobility.— L«rrA«r. 

Of  such  great  antiquity  does  the  custom  of  tattaowing 
appear  to  have  been,  with  descriptions  of  which,  the 
modern  voyages  to  the  South  Sea  abound. — 7*. 

4  Baediua.}— That  Bacchus  was  worshipped  In 
Thrace,  is  attested  by  many  authors,  and  parlicularlj 
by  Euripides:  in  the  Rhesus,  attributed  to  that  p'  el.  that 
prince,  after  being  slain  by  Ulysses,  was  tranepKirted  to 
the  caverns  of  Thrace  by  the  muse  who  bore  him,  and 
liecoming  a  divinity,  he  there  declared  the  oracles  of 
Bacchus.  In  the  Hecuba  of  the  same  author,  Bacchus 
is  called  the  deity  of  Thrace.  Some  placed  the  oracla 
of  Bacchus  near  mount  Fangaa,  others  near  mount  Hi^ 
mas.— XarcA«r. 
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every  description,  and  nttered  many  and  load 
lamentationn,  they  celebiate  a  feast,'  and  the 
body  is  finally  either  barned  or  buried.  They 
afterwards  raise  a  mound  of  earth*  upon  the 
spot,  and  celebrate  games  "^  of  various  kinds,  in 
which  each  particular  contest  has  a  reward  as- 
signed suitable  to  its  nature. 

IX.  With  respect  to  the  more  northern  parts 
of  this  region,  and  its  inhabitants,  nothing  has 
yet  been  decisively  ascertained.  What  lies 
beyond  the  Ister,  is  a  vast  and  almost  endless 
space.  The  whole  of  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  learn,  is  inhabited  by  the  Sigynia,  a  people 
who  in  dress  resemble  the  Medes ;  their  horses 
are  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  feeble  make,  but 
their  hair  grows  to  the  length  of  five  digits :  they 
are  not  able  to  carry  a  man,  but,  yoked  to  a 
carriage,  are  remarkable  for  their  swiftness,  for 
which  reason  carriages  are  here  very  common. 
The  confines  of  this  people  extend  almost  to  the 
Eneti^  on  the  Adriatic    They  call  themselves 

6  Celebrate  a/«a«<.]— It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Jeremiah,  that  this  mixture  of  mourning  and  feasting  at 
funerals  was  very  common  amongst  the  Jews : 

**  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  this  land ; 
they  siiall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for 
them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  themselves  b&\d 
tor  them. 

''Neither  shall  men  tear  tbemielves  for  them  In 
mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead  ;  neither  shall 
men  give  them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for  their 
fiOher  or  for  their  mother. 

**  Thou  Shalt  not  also  go  into  the  house  of  feasting,  to 
sit  with  them  to  eat  and  to  drink."— xvi.  6, 7,  8. 

The  same  custom  is  still  observed  In  the  countries  of 
the  east.— J*. 

6  Mound  f^ earth."]— O^tr  the  place  of  burial  of  illus- 
trious persons,  they  raised  a  kind  of  tumulus  of  earth. 
This  is  well  expressed  in  the  "  ingens  aggeritur  tumulo 
lalliis,"  of  Virgil.-^orefter. 

The  practice  of  raising  barrows  over  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased  was  almost  universal  in  the  earlier  agesof  the 
worlfi.  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  common  practice  among 
the  Greeks  and  Tmjans.  Virsil  alludes  to  it  as  usual  in 
the  times  treated  of  in  the  ^neid.  Zenophon  relates 
that  it  (.trained  among  the  Persians.  The  Roman  his- 
torians record  that  the  same  mode  of  interring  took 
place  among  their  countrymen;  and  it  appears  lo  have 
prevailed  no  less  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and 
many  other  uncivilized  nations.— ;%«  Core's  Travels 
through  Polandy  &c. 

7  Celebrate  ^amse.]— It  is  impossible  to  say  when  fu- 
neral games  were  first  instituted.  According  to  Pliny, 
they  existed  Lef  ire  the  time  of  Theseus ;  and  many  have 
supposed  Uiat  the  famous  games  of  Greece  were  in  their 
origin  funeral  games.  The  htgL  description  of  these  is 
to  be  f  lund  in  Uuroer  and  in  Virgil.  In  the  former, 
those  celebrated  by  Achilles  in  honour  of  Pairoclus ;  in 
the  latter,  those  of  iEneas  in  memory  of  his  father.— 7*. 

8  Eneti^1—oT  rather  Henetl,  which  aspirate,  repre- 
sented by  the  JEnlic  digamma,  forms  the  Latin  name 
Yeneti.  Their  horses  were  anciently  in  great  esiima- 
Uon.  See  the  •Hippolytus  of  Euripedes,  ver.  230.  Ho- 
Bsr  speaks  of  tlielr  mules.— 7*. 


a  colony  of  the  Medea  f  how  this  conld  be,  I 
am  not  able  to  determine,,  thongh  in  a  long 
aeries  of  time  it  may  not  have  been  impossible. 
The  Sigyne  are  called  merchants'"  by  the  Ligu* 
nans,  who  live  beyond  Maseilia :  with  the  Cy* 
prians,  Sigyna  ia  the  name  for  spear. 

X  The  Thraciana  affirm  that  the  places 
beyond  the  Ister  are  possessed  wholly  by  bees, 
and  that  a  passage  beyond  this  is  impracticable. 
To  me  this  seems  altogether  impossible,  for 
the  bee  is  an  insect  known  to  be  very  impatient 
of  coU ;"  the  extremity  of  which,  as  I  should 
think,  is  what  renders  the  parts  to  the  north 
uninhabitable.  The  aea-coast  of  this  region 
was  reduced  by  Megabyzus  under  the  power  of 
Persia. 

XI.  Darius  having  croaaed  the  Hellespont, 
went  immediately  Xo  Bardie,  where  he  neither 
forgot  the  service  of  Histisus,  nor  the  advice 
of  Goes  of  Mitylene.  He  accordingly  sent 
for  these  two  persons,  and  desired  them  to  ask 
what  they  would.  Histisus,  who  was  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  wished  for  no  accession  of  power ; 
he  merely  required  the  Edonian*^  Myrcinus, 

9  Colony  qfthe  ATeffce.]— Strabo  says  that  this  people 
ol)8erved  in  a  great  measure  the  customs  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  thus  the  people  whom  Herodotus  calls  Medes, 
might  be  considered  as  genuine  Persians*  according  to 
his  custom  of  confitunding  their  names,  if  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  had  not  decided  the  matter. 

10  CalltA  Mtrchaanle.y-TtA  whole  of  this  sentence 
Larcher  omiu,  giving  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  insert- 
ed by  some  scholiast  in  the  margin,  and  had  thence 
fjund  its  way  into  the  text.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  this;  and  I  think  the  explication  given  by  the 
Abbe  Bellanger,  in  his  Essais  de  Critique  sur  les  Tra- 
duct.  d'Herodoie,  may  iairly  be  accepted.  "  Herodotus 
means,"  says  he,  "  to  inform  his  reader,  that  Sigyn«  is 
not  an  unusual  word ;  the  Ligurians  use  it  for  merchants, 
the  Cyprians  for  spears."— But  if  this  be  true,  the  fol- 
bwing  version  byLiltleburymustappear  absurd  enough : 
**  The  Ligurians,"  says  he,  "  who  inhabit  beyond  Mar- 
seilles, call  the  Sigy  nes  brokers ;  and  the  Cyprians  give 
them  the  name  of  javelins."— 7*. 

11  Impatient  tf  coW.]— This  remark  of  Herodotus 
concerning  bees,  is  in  a  great  measure  true,  because  all 
apiaries  are  found  to  succeed  and  thrive  best,  which  are 
exposed  to  a  degree  of  middle  temperature :  yet  It  would 
be  difficult  perhaps  to  ascertain  the  precise  degree  of 
cold  In  which  bees  would  cease  to  live  and  multiply. 
Modern  experiments  have  made  it  obviously  appear, 
that  in  severe  winters  this  insect  has  perished  as  fre- 
quently from  famine  as  from  cold. ,  It  is  also  well 
known  that  tiees  have  lived  in  bollow  trees  In  the  colder 
parts  of  Russia.— 7*. 

12  £doRian.]— This  district  is  by  some  writers  placed 
in  Thrace,  by  others  in  Macedonia.  The  o  is  used  long 
by  Virgil,  and  short  by  Lucan : 

Ac  vehrt  Edoni  Boren  cam  ^tbitoi  alto^ 

JBiL  lAoBk 
Mm  qoalia  wrtice  Fbidi 
Uaob  Gkrgle  dscnnil  ptaM  I^Wk 

£!«.{.  SS4«-^. 

b  is  also  used  long  in  Horses. 
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with  the  Tiew  of  huilding  there  a  city  ;  Goes, 
on  the  contrary,  who  was  a  priTata  individual, 
wished  to  he  made  prince  of  Mitylene.  Hav- 
ing obtained  what  they  severally  desired  thoy 
departed. 

XII.  Darios,  induced  by  a  circumstance  of 
which  he  was  accidentally  whness,  required 
Megabyzus  to  transport  the  Pieonians  from 
Europe  to  Asia.  Pigres  and  Mantyes  were 
natives  of  Peonia,  the  government  of  which 
became  the  object  of  their  ambition.  "With 
these  views,  when  Darius  had  passed  over  into 
Asia,  they  betook  themselves  to  Sardis,  car- 
lying  with  them  their  sister,  a  person  of  great 
elegance  and  beauty.  As  Darius  was  sitting 
publicly  in  that  division  of  the  city  appropriate 
to  the  Lydians,  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
executing  the  following  artifice :  they  decorated 
their  sister  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able, 
and  sent  her  to  draw  water ;  she  had  a  vessel 
upon  her  head,^  she  led  a  hors6  by  a  bridle  fas- 
tened round  her  arm,  and  she  was  moreover 
spinning  some  thread.  Darius  viewed  her  as 
she  passed  with  attentive  curiosity,  observing 
that  her  employments  were  not  those  of  a  Per- 
sian,  Lydian,  nor  indeed  of  any  Asiatic  female. 
He  was  prompted  by  what  he  had  seen  to  send 
some  of  his  attendants,  who  might  observe 
what  she  did  with  the  horse.  They  according- 
ly followed  her :  the  woman,  when  she  came  to 
the  river,  gave  her  horse  some  water,  and  then 
filled  her  pitcher.  Having  done  this,  she  re- 
turned by  the  way  she  csme ;  with  the  pitcher 
of  water  on  her  head,  the  horse  fastened  by  a 
bridle  to  her  arm,  and  as  before  employed  in 
spinning. 

XIII.  Darius,  equally  surprised  at  what  he 
heard  from  his  servants  and  had  seen  himself, 
sent  for  the  woman  to  his  presence.    On  her 

1  Vpan  her  head.']'-'}S\co\d%  Damascenus  tells  a  sim- 
ilar atory  of  Aljattea  king  of  Sardia.  The  prince  was 
one  day  sitliDg  before  the  walls  of  the  town,  when  he 
behelil  a  Thracian  woman  with  an  urn  on  her  head,  a 
disuffand  spindle  in  her  hand,  and  behind  her  a  horse 
secured  by  a  bridle.  The  kin?,  astonished,  asked  her 
who  and  of  what  country  she  was  1  She  replied,  she  was 
of  Mysia,  a  district  of  Thrace.  In  consequence  of  this 
adventure,  the  king  by  his  ambassadors  desired  Cotys 
prince  of  Thrace  to  send  him  a  colony  from  that  coun- 
try, of  men,  women,  and  children.— X,flvrAer. 

The  Myaia  mentioned  in  the  above  account  Is  called 
by  some  Greek  writers  My«ia  in  Ekarape,  \o  distinguish 
It  from  the  province  of  that  name  in  Asia  Minor,  Im 
Pliny  and  most  of  the  Latin  writers,  distinguish  it  more 
eflTectually  by  writing  it  Moesia ;  in  which  form  it  will  be 
found  in  the  maps,  extending  along  the  southern  side  uf 
the  Danube,  opposite  lo  Dacia;  being  the  tract  which 
lunna  the  modern  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 


appearance,  the  brotnera,  who  had  observed  all 
from  a  convenient  situation,  came  forwards, 
and  declared  that  they  were  Peonians,  and  the 
woman  their  sister.  Upon  this,  Darius  in- 
quired who  the  Pseonians  were,  where  was 
their  country,  and  what  induced  themselves  to 
come  to  Sardis.  The  young  men  replied, 
«  that  as  to  themselves,  their  only  motive  was 
a  desire  of  entering  into  his  service;  that  Peo- 
nia their  country  was  situated  on  the  bsnks  of 
the  river  Strymon,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Hellespont."  They  added,  <«  That  the  Pieo- 
nians wore  a  Trojan  colony.'^  Darius  then 
inquired  if  all  the  women  of  their  country  wero 
thus  accustomed  to  labour ;  they  replied  with- 
out hesitation  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  was  the 
point  they  had  particularly  in  view. 

XIV.  In  consequence  of  the  above,  Darius 
sent  letters  to  Megabyzus,  whom  he  had  left 
commander  of  his  forces  in  Thrace,  ordering 
bim  to  remove  all  the  Peonians  to  Sardis,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  The  courier  sent 
with  this  message  instantly  made  his  way  to 
the  Hellespont,  which'  having  passed,  he  pre* 
sented  Megabyzus  with  the  ordera  of  his  mas- 
ter. Megabyzus  accordingly  lost  no  *ime  in 
executing  them :  but  taking  with  him  some 
Thracian  guides,^  led  his  army  against  Psonia. 

XV.  The  Peonians,  being  aware  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Persians,  collected  their 
forces,  and  advanced  towards  the  sea,  imagining 
the  enemy  would  there  make  their  attack :  thus 
they  prepared  themselves  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  Megabyzus:  but  the  Persian  general,  being 
informed  that  every  approach  from  the  sea  was 
guarded  by  their  forces,  under  the  direction  of 
his  guides  made  a  circuit  by  the  higher  parts 
of  the  country,  and  thus  eluding  the  Peonians, 
came  unexpectedly  upon  their  towns,  of  which, 
as  they  were  generally  deserted,  he  took  pos- 
session without  difficulty.  The  Peonisns,  in- 
formed of  this  event,  dispersed  themselves,  and 
returning  to  their  families,  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  Thus,  the  Peonians,  the  Syro- 
peoniamu  the  People,  and  they  who  possess 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Prasian  lake,  wero 
removed  from  their  habitations,  and  transport- 
ed to  Asia. 

XVI.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Pangeus,^  with    the    Dobere,   the   Agriane, 


2  7%rartan  ^/det.]— The  French  translators  of  Hero- 
dolus  who  preceded  Larcher,  mistaking  the  Lntin  ver* 
sion,  sumptis  e  Thracia  ducibus,  have  rendered  this  pas* 
sage,  *^  commanda  anz  capitaines  de  Thrace."^ 7. 

2  JPang^OKS.]— This  place,  us  Herodotus  iofjnns  us 
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Odomanti,  and  thoae  of  the  Perrian  lake, 
Megabyxua  was  not  able  to  attbduew'  They 
who  liyed  upon  the  lake,  in  dwellingf  of  the 
following  conatruction,  were  the  objects  of  his 
next  attempt.  In  this  lake  strong  piles*  are 
driven  into  the  ground,  over  which  planks  are 
thrown,  connected  by  a  narrow  bridge  with 
the  shore.  These  erections  were  in  former 
times  made  at  public  expense ;  but  a  law  after- 
wards passed,  obliging  a  man  for  every  wife 
whom  he  should  marry  (and  they  allow  a  plural- 
ity) to  drive  three  of  these  piles  into  the  ground, 
taken  from  a  mountain  called  Orbelus.  Upon 
these  planks  each  man  has  his  hut,  from  every 
one  of  which  a  trap-door  opens  to  the  water. 
To  prevent  their  infants  from  falling  into  the 
lake,  they  fasten  a  string  to  their  legs.  Their 
horses  and  cattle  are  fed  principally  upon  fish,' 
of  which  there  is  such  abundance,  that  if  any 
one  lets  down  a  basket  into  the  water,  and  steps 
aside,  he  may  presently  after  draw  it  up  full  of 
fish.  Of  these  they  have  two  particular  species, 
called  papraces  and  tilones. 

XVII.  Such  of  the  Peonians  as  were  taken 
captive  were  removed  into  Asia.  After  the 
conquest  of  this  people,  Megabyzus  sent  into 
Macedonia  seyen  Persians  of  his  army,  next  in 
dignity  and  estimation  to  himself,  requiring  of 
Amyntas,  in  the  name  of  Darius,  earth  and 
water.  From  the  lake  Prasis  to  Macedonia 
there  is  a  rery  short  passage;  for  upon  the 
▼ery  brink  of  the  lake  is  found  the  mine  which 
in  after  times  produced  to  Alexander  a  talent 
every  day.  Next  to  this  mine  is  the  Dysian 
mount,  which  being  passed,  you  enter  Mace- 
donia. 

XVIII.  The  Persians  on  their  arriyal  were 
admitted  to  an  immediate  audience  of  Amyntas, 
when  they  demanded  of  him,  in  the  name  of 
Darius,  earth  and  water.  This  was  not  only 
granted,  but  Amyntas  received  the  messengers 
hospitably  into  his  family,  gave  them  a  splendid 
entertainment,  and  treated  them  with  particular 
kindness.  When  after  the  entertainment  they 
began  to  drink,  one  of  the  Persians  thus  ad- 
dressed Amyntas :  «  Prince  of  Macedonia,  it 
is  a  custom  with  us  Peraians,  whenever  we 
have  a  public  entertainment,  to  introduce  our 


4  Strong piU^t  ^e.}— Ezemplnm  nrbislnfluvio  super 
tignis  et  tabulatis  strucUB  in  America  babel  Teizeira — 
Retake. 

6  With  JMO—TorfltoDfl,  In  his  Hlitorj  of  Norway, 
taforms  as,  that  la  the  eold  and  maritime  parts  of  Eu- 
rope the  cattle  ars  fed  with  fish.— TFcsscJiKPif  . 


concubines  and  young  wives.  Since  therefore 
you  have  received  us  kindly,  and  with  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  and  have  also  acknowledged  the 
claims  of  Darius,  in  giving  him  earth  and  wa- 
ter, imitate  the  custom  we  have  mentioned.*' 
"  Persians,"  replied  Amyntas,  •*  our  mannen 
are  very  different,  for  our  women  are  kept  se- 
parate from  the  men.  But  since  you  are  our 
mastera,  and  require  it,  what  you  solicit  shall 
be  granted.  Amyntas  therefore  sent  for  the 
women,  who  on  their  coming  were  seated  op- 
posite to  the  Persians.  The  Pereians,  observ- 
ing them  beautiful,  told  Amyntas  that  he  was 
still  defective :  **  For  it  were  better,"  they  ex- 
claimed, "  that  they  had  not  come  at  all,  than 
on  their  appearing,  not  to  suffer  them  to  sit 
near  us,  but  to  place  them  opposite,  as  a  kind 
of  torment  to  our  eyes.'**  Amyntas,  acting 
thus,  under  compulsion,  directed  the  women  to 
sit  with  the  Persians.  The  women  obeyed, 
and  the  Persians  being  warmed  by  their  wine, 
began  to  put  their  hands  to  their  bosoms,  and 
to  kiss  them. 

XIX.  Amyntas  observed  this  indecency, 
and  with  great  vexation,  though  his  awe  of  the 
Persians  induced  him  not  to  notice  it.    Bat 


6  Tbrment  to  our  «yM.>-This  passage  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  critical  controversj.  Longinus  cen- 
■uree  it  as  frigid.  Many  learned  men,  in  opposlUon  to 
Longinus,  have  vindicated  the  expression.  Pearee,  in 
hia  Commentaries,  is  of  opinion  that  those  who  in  this 
instance  have  opposed  themselves  lo  Longinus,  have  not 
entered  into  the  precise  meaning  of  that  critic  The 
historian,  he  observes,  does  not  mean  to  ssy  thai  the 
beautj  of  these  females  might  not  excite  dolores  oculo- 
mm,  but  thej  could  not  themselves  properly  be  termed 
dolores  oculorum.  Pearce  quotes  a  passage  from  iBschy- 
Ins,  wliere  Helen  Is  called  ^•x^mkov  •ft/itrmv  iBix«c,  the 
lender  dart  of  the  eyes.  Alexander  the  Great  called  the 
Perelan  women  i3e>.«  {■$  •/</»aT«v,  the  darts  of  the  eyes. 
After  all,  to  me  at  least,  considering  it  was  used  by  nsp 
tives  of  Persia,  and  roaldng  allowance  fer  the  warm  sad 
figurative  language  of  the  east,  the  expression  seems  to 
require  neither  comment  nor  vindication.  In  some  clas- 
sical lines  written  by  Cowley,  called  The  Accoimt,  1 
find  this  strong  expression : 

WlMB  all  (te  ahn  an  by  Sim  Md, 
Tha  cadtaa  ■■■  ogMBTCBly  gold  { 
Or  wbao  tha  haba  an  iMkmad  all, 
Ftam  neUy  Autuutl  head  that  hn  J 
Or  wtaea  the  dra|ia  that  aiaka  tba  «■, 
WhiMaU  bar  aadi  tt9  eoMlan  ba, 
Tboo  then,  and  thes  alooe,  BtajM  pnm 
Hi'  aiithnatfeiaD  at  mj  love. 
Aa  hnadrad  loraa  at  Atbena  More; 
•  At  Coriath  write  aobaadrad  atom 
Una  hnadrad  man  at  Khedeaand  Cralt^ 
Tbna  baodrad  tie  Tarn  m 
ftar  anM  at  Cnia  aeA  hae 


When  we  consider  that  the  Cretan  archers  were  eels- 
brated  beyond  all  others,  this  expression  will  not  seca 
much  less  bold  or  flguratlvs  than  that  of  HsrodoUiSt 
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his  son  Alexander,  who  was  also  present,  and 
witoessed  their  behaviour,  being  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  hitherto  without  the  experience 
of  calamity,  was  totally  unable  to  bear  it.  "  Sir/' 
said  he  to  Amyntas,  being  much  incensed, 
<*  your  age  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  your  retir- 
ing ;  leave  me  to  preside  at  the  banquet,  and  to 
pay  such  attention  to  our  guests  as  shall  bi 
proper  and  necessary."  Amyntas  could  not  but 
observe  that  the  warmth  of  youth  prompted  his 
son  to  some  act  of  boldness ;  he  accordingly 
made  him  this  reply :  **  I  can  plainly  see  your 
motive  for  soliciting  my  absence ;  you  desire 
me  to  go,  that  you  may  perpetrate  somewhat  to 
which  your  spirit  impels  you :  but  I  must  in- 
sist upon  it,^  that  you  do  not  occasion  our  ruin 
by  molesting  these  men ;  suffer  their  indignities 
patiently. — I  shall  however  follow  your  advice, 
and  retire."  With  these  words  Amyntas  left 
them. 

XX.  Upon  this,  Alexander  thus  addressed 
the  Persians:  "You  are  at  liberty,  Sirs,  to 
repose  yourselves  with  any  or  with  all  of  these 
females :  I  have  only  to*  require,  that  you  will 
make  your  choice  known  to  me.  It  is  now 
almost  time  to  retire,  and  I  can  perceive  that 
our  wine  has  had  its  effect  upon  you.  Yon  will 
please  therefore  to  suffer  these  women  to  go 
and  bathe  themselves,  and  they  shall  afterwards 
return."  The  Peiaians  approved  of  what  he 
said,  and  the  women  retired  to  their  proper 
apartments ;  but,  in  their  room,  he  dressed  up 
an  equal  number  of  smooth-faced  young  men 
and  arming  each  with  a  dagger,  he  introduced 
them  to  the  company.  «(Penians,"  said  he, 
on  their  entering,  <*  we  have  given  you  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment,  and  supplied  you  with 
every  thing  in  our  power  to  procure.  We  have 
also,  which  with  us  weighs  more  than  all  the 
rest,  presented  you  with  our  matrons  and  our 
sisters,  that  we  might  not  appear  to  you  in 
any  respect  insensible  of  your  merits ;  and  that 
you  may  inform  the  king  your  master  with 
what  liberality  a  Greek  and  prince  of  Mace- 
donia has  entertained  you  at  bed  and  board." 
When  he  had  thus  said,  Alexander  command- 
ed the  Macedonians,  whom  he  had  dressed  as 


I  Luitt  upon  ii.']—T\M  reader  will  in  this  place,  I  pre- 
sume, be  nstiinlly  suspicious  that  the  good  old  king 
Amyntas  was  well  aware  what  hie  son  Alexander  In- 
tended to  perpetrate.  If  he  suspected  what  was  about 
to  \3e  done,  and  had  not  wished  its  accomplishment,  ho 
would  probably,  notwithstanding  his  age,  have  stayed 
and  prevented  iu— 2*. 


females,  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  Persians :  but 
on  their  first  attempt  to  touch  them,  the  Mace- 
donians put  every  one  of  them  to  death. 

XXI.  These  Persians  with  their  retinue 
thus  forfeited  their  lives ;  they  had  been  at- 
tended on  this  expedition  with  a  number  of 
carriages  and  servants,  all  of  which  were  seized 
and  plundered.  At  no  great  interval  of  time, 
a  strict  inquisition  was  made  by  the  Persians 
into  this  business ;  but  Alexander,  by  his  dis- 
cretion, obviated  its  effects.  To  Bubaris,'  a 
native  of  Persia,  and  one  of  those  '  who  had 
been  sent  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  his  coun* 
trymen,  he  made  very  liberal  presents,  and 
gave  his  sister  in  marriage.  By  these  meana 
the  assassination  of  the  Persian  officers  waa 
overlooked  and  forgotten. 

XXII.  These  Greeks  were  descended  from 
Perdlccas:  this  they  themselves  affirm,  and 
indeed  I  myself  know  it,  from  certain  circum* 
stances  which  I  shall  hereafter  relate.  My 
opinion  of  this  matter  is  also  con6rmed  by  the 
determination  of  those  who  preside  at  the 
Olympic  games:*  for  when  Alexander,  with 
an  ambition  of  distinguishing  himself,  expressed 
a  desire  of  entering  the  lists,  the  Greeks,  who 
were  his  competitors,  repelled  him  with  scorn, 
asserting,  that  this  was  a  contest,  not  of  Bar- 
barians, but  of  Greeks;  but  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  Argive,  and  was  consequently 


S  Bkfftartt.>-It  appears  from  book  the  seventh,  chap. 
21,  of  our  author,  that  this  Bubaris  was  die  son  of  Mogsr 
byzus.— 7*. 

3  Om  qfthote.^— It  is  contended  by  Yalknaer,  and 
who  is  answered  by  Larcher,  in  a  very  long  note,  thai 

instead  ofrMV  rrfmrnyrnvt  itshouldfaerw  o-r^ MTirT^f  that 

is,  in  fact,  whether  it  should  be  "  one  of  those,"  Ac  or 
"  chief  of  those,"  &c.  Which  of  these  is  the  more  pro> 
per  reading,  Is  not,  I  think,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  any  hasty  suspicion,  not  to  say  alteration  of  the 
text.  That  Bubaris  was  a  man  of  rank  we  know,  for 
he  was  the  son  of  Megabysus ;  that  he  was  the  chief  of 
those  employed  on  Uiis occasion,  may  be  presumed,  from 
his  receiving  from  Alexander  many  liberal  presents,  and 
his  own  sister  in  marriage.'- 7*. 

4  Preside  at  the  Olympic  gama."]— The  judges  who 
presided  at  the  Olympic  games  were  called  Hellanodica } 
their  number  varied  at  diflerent  times ;  they  were  a  long 
time  ten,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  Elean  tribes ;  but  it  finally  reverted 
to  ten.  They  did  not  all  judge  iMtimiscuously  at  every 
contest ;  but  only  such  as  were  deputed  to  do  so.  Their 
decisions  might  be  appealed  from,  and  they  might  even 
be  accused  before  the  senate  of  Olympia,  who  sometimes 
set  aside  their  determinations.  They  who  were  elected 
HellanodicB  were  compelled  to  reside  ten  months  suc- 
cessively in  a  building  appropriated  to  their  use  at 
Olympia,  and  named  from  them  the  HellanodiciBon,  in 
order  to  instruct  themselves,  previous  to  their  entering 
on  their  office.— ZArdksr. 
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allowed  to  be  a  Greek.  He  wai  then  per- 
mitted to  contend,  and  was  matched  with  the 
first  combatant^ 

XXIII.  I  have  related  the  facts  which  hap- 
pened. Megabyxas,  taking  the  Peonians  along 
with  him,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  arrived 
at  Sardis.  At  this  period,  Histiens  the  Mi- 
lesian was  engaged  in  defending  with  a  wall 
the  place  which  had  been  given  him  by  Darius, 
as  a  reward  for  his  preserving  the  bridge ;  it  is 
called  Myrcinas,^  and  is  near  the  river  8try- 
mon.  Megabyzns,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Sar* 
dis,  and  learned  what  had  been  done  with  res- 
pect to  Histieus,  thns  addressed  Darius : 
*<  Have  you.  Sir,  done  wisely,  in  permitting  a 
Greek  of  known  activity  and  abilities  to  erect  a 
city  in  Thrace  1  in  a  place  which  aboundii  with 
every  requisite  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  ships;  and  where  there  are  also  mines 
of  silver  1  A  number  of  Greeks  are  there, 
mixed  with  Barbarians,  whoy  making  him  their 
leader,  will  be  ready  on  every  occasion  to  ex- 
ecute his  commands.  Suffer  him  therefore  to 
proceed  no  farther,  lest  a  civil  war  be  the  con- 
sequence. Do  not,  however,  use  violent  mea- 
sures ;  but  when  you  shall  have  him  in  your 
power,  take  care  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
his  return  to  Greece." 

XXIY,  Darius  was  easily  induced  to  yield 
to  the  arguments  of  Megabyzus,  of  whose  sa- 
gacity he  entirely  approved.  He  immediately 
therefore  sent  him  a  message  to  the  following 
purport :  **  Hietiaeus,  king  Darius  considers  you 
as  one  of  the  ablest  supports  of  his  throne,  of 
which  be  has  already  received  the  strongest 

6  With  thejhtt  e<mbatant.2—Sw  Luclan,  Hennott- 
mus,  vol.  i.  p.  782, 783.— Hemfllarhuaius. 

XryCT'nttf.—Do  not,  Hermotimus,  tell  me  what  an- 
Gently  was  done,  but  what  yoa  yourself  have  seen  at 
no  great  distance  of  time. 

HtrmoUtnuB.^A  silver  urn  was  produced  sacred  to 
the  god,  into  which  some  small  lots  of  the  size  of  beans 
were  thrown :  two  of  these  are  inscribed  with  the  letter 
A,  two  more  with  B,  two  others  with  O,  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  competitors,  there  being 
always  iwalots  marked  with  the  same  letter.  The  com- 
batants then  advanced  one  by  one,  and  calling  on  the 
name  of  Jupiur,  put  his  hand  into  the  urn,  and  drew  out 
a  l>t.  An  officer  stood  near  with  a  cudsel  in  his  hand, 
and  ready  to  slrilce  if  any  one  attempted  to  see  what  let- 
ter he  had  drawn.  Then  the  Alytarch,  or  one  of  the 
Hellanodice,  obliging  them  to  stand  in  a  circle,  paired 
such  together  as  had  drawn  the  same  letter.  If  the 
number  of  competitors  was  not  equal,  he  who  drew  the 
odd  letter  was  matched  against  the  victor,  which  was  no 
small  advantage,  as  he  had  to  enter  the  lists  quite  fresh, 
against  a  man  already  fatigued. 

6  A/yra'AtM.}— This  place  in  some  books  of  geography 
is  written  Myrcenus.— 3*. 
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testimony.  He  has  now  in  contemplation  a 
business  of  great  importance,  and  requires  your 
presence  and  advice."  Histiaus  believed  the 
messenger,  and,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  be- 
ing invited  to  the  king's  councils,  hastened  to 
Sardis,  where  on  his  arrival  Darius  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  **  Histi«us,  my  motire  for  solicit* 
ing  your  presence  is  this ;  my  not  seeing  you  at 
my  return  from  Scythia  filled  me  with  the  ex- 
tremest  regret :  my  desire  to  converse  with  you 
continually  increased,  being  well  convinced  that 
there  is  no  treasure  so  great  as  a  sincere  and 
sagacious  friend,  for  of  your  truth  as  well  aa 
prudence  I  have  receired  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs.  Ton  have  done  well  in  coming  to  me ; 
I  therefore  entreat  that,  forgetting  Miletus,  and 
leaving  the  city  you  have  recently  built  in 
Thrace,  yon  will  accompany  me  to  Susa ;  yov 
shall  there  hare  apartments  in  my  palace,  and 
live  with  me,  my  companion  and  my  friend." 

XXV.  Darius,  having  thus  accomplished 
his  wishes,  took  Histisus  with  him,  and  de- 
parted for  Susa.  Artaphernes,  his  brother  by 
the  father's  side,  was  left  governor  of  Sardis ; 
Otanes  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
sea-coast.  Sisamnes,  the  feither  of  the  latter, 
had  been  one  of  the  royal  judges ;  but  having 
been  guilty  of  corruption  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  was  pot  to  death  by  Gambyses.  By  order 
of  this  prince,  the  entire  skin  was  taken  from 
his  body,  and  fixed  over  the  tribunal''  at  which 
he  formerly  presided.  Gambyses  gave  the  office 
of  Sisamnes  to  his  son  Otanes,  commanding 
him  to  have  constantly  in  memory  in  what  tri- 
bunal he  sat 

XXVI.  Otanes  having  at  first  the  above 
appointment,  succeeded  afterwards  to  the  com- 
mand of  Megabyzus,  when  he  reduced  Byzan- 
tium and  Ohalcedon.  He  took  also  LamponiumF 
and  Antandros,'  which  latter  is  in  the  province 
of  Troy.  With  the  assistance  of  a  fleet  from 
Lesbos,  he  made  himself  master  of  Leranos  and 
Imbros,  both  of  which  were  then  inhabited  by 
Pelasgi. 

7  Fh;ed  over  the  /rifruno/.]— This  it  seems  was  a  com- 
mon custom  in  Persia ;  and  corrupt  judges  were  some- 
times flayed  alive,  and  their  skins  afterwards  thus  dis- 
posed. Larcherquotesa  passage  from  Diodorus  Siculus, 
which  informs  us  that  Artaxerxes  punished  some  unjust 
judges  precisely  in  this  manner.— 7*. 

8  Lamponium.^—TWnyf  and  T  believe  Strabo,  call  this 
place  Lamporea.    It  was  aa  island  of  the  Chersonese. 

9  Autandnm.2 — 

Ctanemqiia  nfl*  ipci 
AaSuimatFhrycisanlimwiiMMtibaiida.      F^.dBMwiiL5. 

This  place  has  experienced  a  variety  of  names,  Assoc. 
ApoUonla,  and  now  Dimltri.— 7*. 
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XXVIL  The  LemiiitiM  Ibvglit  with  groat 
hravery,  and  made  a  long  and  Tigoroaa  rosiet- 
ance,  but  were  at  length  aobdoed.  Over  each 
as  sDmTed  the  conflict,  the  Peraians  appointed 
Lycaretua  goTcnior:  he  was  the  brother  of 
Meander,  who  had  reigned  at  Samoa,  but  he 
died  daring  his  government  All  the  above 
mentioned  people  were  reduced  to  aervitnde : 
it  waa  pretended  that  some  had  been  deaerters 
in  the  Scythian  expedition,  and  that  othera  had 
harassed  Dariua  in  his  retreat  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  Otanes  in  hii  office,  which  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  with  tranquillity. 

XXVIII.  The  lonians  were  soon  visited 
by  new  calamities,  from  Miletus  and  from 
Nazos.'  Of  all  the  islands,  Naxos  was  the 
happiest:  but  Miletus  might  be  deemed  the 
pride  of  Ionia,  and  was  at  that  time  in  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  In  the  two  preced- 
ing ages  it  had  been  considerably  weakened  by 
internal  factions,  but  the  tranquillity  of  its  in- 
habitants was  finally  restored  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Parians,'  whom  the  Milesians  had 
preferred  on  this  occasion  to  all  the  other 
Greeks. 

XXIX.  To  heal  the  disordera  which  exist- 
ed amongst  them,  the  Parians  applied  the  fol- 
lowing remedy : — Those  employed  in  this  office 
were  of  considerable  distinction ;  and  perceiv- 
ing, on  their  arrival  at  Miletus,  that  the  whole 
state  was  involved  in  extreme  confusion,  they 
desired  to  examine  the  condition  of  their  terri- 
tories ;  wherever,  in  their  progress  through  this 
desolate  country,  they  obeerved  any  lands  well 
cultivated,  they  wrote  down  the  name  of  the 
owner.  In  the  whole  district,  however,  they 
found  but  few  estates  so  ciroumstanced.  Return- 
ing to  Miletua,  they  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  they  placed  the  direction  of  affiiira  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  best  cultivated  their 

1  Naxo8.']—'ThiB  place  waa  first  called  Sirongyle, 
afterwards  Dia,  and  then  Naxos ;  there  was  a  place  of 
this  name  also  in  Sicilj.  The  Naxos  of  the  JSgean  is 
now  called  Naxia ;  it  was  anclenilj  iamous  for  its  whet- 
stones, and  Naxia  cos  became  a  proverb.  In  classical 
story,  this  island  is  fiunous  for  being  the  place  where 
Theseus,  returning  from  Crete,  forsook  Ariadne,  who 
afterwards  t)ecanie  the  wife  of  Bacchus:  a  very  minute 
and  satisiactory  account  of  the  ancient  and  modem  con- 
dition of  this  island,  is  to  be  found  in  Tournefort.  Ste- 
phens the  geographer  says,  that  the  women  of  Naxos 
wem  with  child  but  eight  months,  and  that  the  island 
possessed  a  spring  of  pure  wine.— 7*. 

2  Pariana.]— The  inhabitants  of  Faros  have  always 
been  accounted  people  of  good  sense,  and  the  Oreeks  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  often  make  them  arbitrators  of 
their  disput«s.>^See  Toumelbrt ;  who  gives  an «xceUeni 
account  of  this  island. 


lands :  for  they  concluded,  tiiat  they  wonM  be 
watchful  of  the  public  interest,  who  had  taken 
care  of  their  own :  they  enjoined  all  the  Mil^ 
sians  who  had  before  been  factious,  to  obey 
these,  and  they  thus  restored  the  general  trai^ 
quillity. 

XXX.  The  evils  which  the  lonians  exp^ 
rienced  from  theae  cities  were  of  this  nstnre  >-» 
Some  of  the  more  noble  inhabitants  of  Naxoa, 
being  driven  by  the  common  people  into  banish* 
ment,  sought  a  refuge  at  Miletus ;  Miletus  was 
then  governed  by  Aristsgorap,  son  of  Molp^ 
goras,  the  son-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histtma, 
son  of  Lysagoras,  whom  Darius  detained 
at  Snsa:  Histiaeus  was  prince  of  Miletn% 
but  was  at  Susa  when  the  Naxians  arrived  ill 
his  dominions. — ^These  exiles  petitioned  Ari» 
tagoras  to  assist  them  with  supplies,  to  eni^ 
ble  them  to  return  to  their  country :  he  imme- 
diately conceived  the  idea,  that  by  accomplish- 
ing their  return,  he  might  eventually  become 
master  of  Naxos.  He  thought  proper,  ho^i^ 
ever,  to  remind  them  of  the  alliance  which  sub- 
sisted betwixt  Histisus  and  their  countrymen ; 
and  he  addressed  them  as  follows :  I  am  not 
master  of  adequate  force  to  restore  you  to  your 
country,  if  they  who  are  in  posaeasion  of  Nazoa 
shall  think  proper  to  oppose  me :  the  Maxiana 
I  am  told,  have  eight  thousand  men  in  arms, 
and  many  ships  of  war !  I,  oevertheleaa,  wish 
to  effiwt  it,  end  I  think  it  may  be  thus  accom- 
plished :— >Artaphernes,  son  of  Hystaspcs,  and 
brother  of  Darius,  is  my  particular  friend  ;  ha 
has  the  command  of  all  the  sea-coast  of  Asia, 
and  is  provided  with  ^  numerous  army,  and  a 
powerful  fleet ;  he  will,  I  think,  do  alt  that  I  da- 
sire."  The  Naxians  instantly  intrusted  Anaxa- 
goras  with  the  management  of  the  business,  en- 
treated him  to  complete  it  as  he  could :  they 
engaged  to  assist  the  expedition  with  forces,  and 
to  make  presents  to  Artaphemes ;  and  they  ex- 
pressed great  hopes  that  as  soon  ss  they  should 
appear  before  the  place,  Naxos,  with  the  reat 
of  the  islands,  would  immediately  submit ;  for 
hitherto  none  of  the  Cyclades  were  under  the 
power  of  Darius. 

XXXI.  Aristagoras  went  immediately  to 
Sardis,  where  meeting  with  Artaphemes,  he 
painted  to  him  in  flattering  terms  the  island  of 
Naxos,  which,  though  of  no  great  extent,  he 
represented  as  exceedingly  fair  and  fertile,  con- 
veniently situated  with  respect  to  Ionia,  very 
wealthy,  and  remarkably  populous. — "  It  will 
be  worth  your  while,"  said  he,  «<  to  make  an  es- 
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pedUton  tgtimt  il,  under  pratenoe  of  raatoring 
iu  esulM ;  to  fittilitato  this,  I  mlreftdj  poMeM  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  besides  what  will 
be  otherwise  supplied.  It  is  proper  that  ^e 
who  set  the  expedition  on  foot  should  provide 
the  contingent  expenses ;  but  yon  will  certainly 
acquire  to  the  king  our  master,  Naxos  with  its 
dependencies,  Paros  and  Androa,  with  the  rest 
of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades :  from  hence 
JOQ  may  easily  attempt  the  inTasion  oi  Eubcea,' 
an  island  large  and  fertile,  and  not  at  all  inferior 
to  Cyprus ;  this  will  afford  you  an  easy  conquest, 
and  a  ileet  of  one  hundred  ships  will  be  sufficient 
to  effect  the  whole."  To  this  Artaphernes  re- 
plied, <*  Whatever  you  recommend  will,  unques- 
tionably, promote  the  intersst  of  the  king,  and 
the  particulars  of  your  advice  an  reasonable  and 
consistent ;  instead  of  one  hundred,  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  vessels  shall  be  ready  for  you  in 
the  beginning  of  spring;  it  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  king's 
authority." 

XXXll,  Pleased  with  the  answer  he  receiv* 
ad»  Aristagoras  returned  to  Miletus.  Arta- 
phernes sent  immediately  to  acquaint  Darius 
with  the  project  of  Aristagoru,  which  met  his 
approbation ;  he  accordingly  fitted  out  two  hun- 
dred triremes,  which  he  manned  partly  with 
Penians  and  partly  with  their  allies;  Mega- 
bates  had  the  command  of  the  whole ;  a  Persian 
of  the  £imily  of  the  Achamenides,  related  to 
Darius  and  himself,  whose  daughter,  if  report 
may  be  credited,^  was,  in  succeeding  times, 
betrothed  to  Pansanias  the  Lacedsmonian,  son 
of  Cleombrotns,  who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece.  These  forces,  under  the  direction 
of  this  Megabates,  were  sent  by  Artaphernes 
to  Aristagoras. 

XXZIII.  Megabates  embarking  at  Mile- 
tus, with  Aristagoras,  a  body  of  lonians,  and 
the  Nazians,  pretended  to  sail  towards  the 
Hellespont ;  but  arriving  at  Chios,  he  laid-to 
near  Caucasa,'  meaning,  under  the  favour  of  a 

3  fbteo.]— This  large  isUnd  is  now  commonly  cal- 
Isd  Negropont  or  Negrepont,  by  the  Earopeans ;  which 
is  a  corruption  of  its  proper  appellation  Egripo :  an- 
cientlj  it  had,  at  difTerent  limes,  a  great  variety  of 
names,  MacHs,  Chnlcis,  Asopis,  Ax.  At  Artemisium, 
one  of  Its  promontories,  the  first  battle  was  foqght  be- 
twixt Xerxes  and  the  Greeks.— 7*. 

4  If  report  may  be  creebVed.]— It  appears  by  this,  that 
when  Herod  nus  composed  this  woric,  he  bad  no  biiow- 
ledge  of  the  letter  in  which  Pauaanias  demanded  of  Xer- 
xes hie  daughter  in  marriage.— It  may  be  seen  in  Tha- 
eydides.— liorrAcr. 

6  Near  CaMcmo.}— This  passage  has  been  erroneons- 
If  iMtoedy  by  the  Ftenchtfandstors  of  Hsndoias  Who 


north  vrtnd,  to  pass  from  tiMnee  to  Nazoe. 
The  following  circumstance,  however,  happen* 
ed,  as  if  to  prove  that  it  was  not  ordained  for 
the  Nazians  to  sulbr  from  this  expedition  :— 
Megabates  on  going  his  rounds,  found  a  Myn* 
dian  vessel  deserted  by  its  crew;  he  was  so 
exasperated,  that  be  commanded  his  guards  to 
find  Seylax,  who  commanded  it,  and  to  bind 
him  in  such  a  situation,  that  his  head  should 
appear  outwardly  from  the  aperture  through 
which  the  oar  passed,  his  body  remaining  in 
the  vessel.  Aristagoras  being  informed  of  the 
trestment  which  his  friend  the  Myndian  bad 
received,  went  to  Megabates  to  make  his  ez* 
cose,  and  obtain  his  liberty ;  but  as  his  expoe- 
tnlationa  proved  ineffectual,  he  went  himself 
and  released  Soylaz.  Megabates  was  much 
incensed,  and  ezpressed  his  displeasure  to  Aris- 
tagoras; from  whom  he  received  this  reply: 
«  Your  authority,"  said  Aristagoras,  «  does  not 
extend  so  iar  as  you  suppose ;  you  were  sent 
to  attend  me,  and  to  sail  wherever  I  should 
think  expedient ;— you  are  much  too  ofiicions," 
Megabates  took  this  reproach  so  ill,  that  at 
the  approach  of  night  he  despatched  some  emi^ 
series  to  Nazos,  to  acquaint  the  inhabitants 
with  the  intended  invasion. 

XXXIV.  Of  this  attack  the  Nazians  had 
not  the  remotest  ezpectation;  but  they  took 
the  advantage  of  the  intelligence  imparted  to 
them  and  provided  against  a  siege,  by  remov- 
ing their  valuables  from  the  fields  to  the  town, 
and  by  laying  up  a  store  of  water  and  pro* 
visions,  and,  lastly,  by  repairing  their  walls; 
they  were  thus  prepared  against  every  emer- 
gence, whilst  the  Persians,  passing  over  from 
Chios  to  Nazos,  found  the  place  in  a  perfect 
state  of  defence.  Having  wasted  four  months 
in  the  attack,  and  ezhausted  all  the  pecuniary 
resources  which  themselves  had  brought,  togeth- 
er with  what  Aristagoras  supplied,  they  still 
found  that  much  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
their  purpose;  they  erected,  therefore,  a  fort  for 
the  Nazian  eziles  and  returned  to  the  continent 
greatly  disappointed. 

XXXV.  Aristagoras  thus  found  himself  un- 
able to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  Artapher- 

preceded  Larcher,  as  well  as  by  onr  countryman  Little- 
bury,  "  over«gainst  mount  Caucasus  ;**  but  whoever 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  attend  to  the  geographical  distan- 
ces of  mount  Caucasus  and  the  islands  of  the  JEirean 
sea, Chios,  and  Naxos,  will  easily  perceive  that  the  place 
here  meant  must  be  some  strait  in  the  Island  of  Chios, 
or  some  small  island  in  hs  vicinity. -See  the  Essais  de 
Critique  snr  las  TrsdnctloDS  d'Harodote,  by  the  Abbs 
BelUofer.— r. 
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nes ;  and  he  wm  also,  to  his  great  vexatioo, 
called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  he  saw  moreover,  in  the  person  of  Me- 
gabates,  an  accaser,  and  he  feared  that  their  ill 
Bucoees  should  be  imputed  to  him,  and  made  a 
pretence  for  depriving  him  of  his  authority  at 
Miletus;  all  these  motives  induced  him  to 
meditate  a  revolt.  Whilst  he  was  in  this  per- 
plexity, a  messenger  arrived  from  Histisus,  at 
Susa,  who  brought  with  him  an  express  com- 
mand to  revolt ;  the  particulars  of  which  were 
impressed  in  legible  characters  upon  his  skull ;  * 
Histisus  was  desirous  to  communicate  his  in- 
tentions to  Aristagoras,  but  as  the  ways  were 
strictly  guarded,  he  could  devise  oo  other 
method ;  he  therefore  took  one  of  the  most 
faithful  of  his  slaves,  and  inscribed  what  we 
have  mentioned  upon  his  skull,  being  first 
shaved ;  he  detained  the  man  till  his  hair  was 
again  grown,  when  he  sent  him  to  Miletus,  de- 
siring him  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible ;  and 
simply  requesting  Aristagoras  to  examine  his 
skull,  he  discovered  the  characters  which  com- 
manded him  to  commence  a  revolt.  To  this 
measure  Histieus  was  induced,  by  the  vexation 
he  experienced  from  his  captivity  at  Susa.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  as  soon  as  Aristagoras 
was  in  action,  he  should  be  able  to  escape  to 
the  sea-coast;  but  whilst  every  thing  remained 
quiet  at  Miletus,  he  had  no  prospect  of  effect- 
ing hie  return. 

XXXYI.  With  these  views  Histieus  des- 
patched his  emissary ;  the  message  he  delivered 
to  Aristagoras  was  alike  grateful  and  season- 
able, who  accordingly  signified  to  his  party, 

1  VJHtn  hit  «AuU.]— Manj  curious  contrivances  are  on 
record,  of  which  the  anciente  availed  themselves  to 
convej  secret  intelligence.  Ovid  mentions  an  example 
of  a  letter  inscribed  on  a  person's  back : 


CivMt  hoe  cHlai,  |iK>  eoipere  TBrtM  (bnt 
PnriMai,  ioque  m  ootpan  vecte  toiL 

The  circamstance  here  mentioned  by  Herodotus  Is  told 
at  greater  length  by  Aulus  Oelllus,  who  sajs  that  His* 
tlmis  choae  one  of  his  domestics  for  this  purpose  who 
had  sore  eyes,  to  cure  which  be  told  him  that  his  hair 
must  be  shaved,  and  his  head  scarified;  having  done 
which,  he  wrote  what  he  intended  on  the  man's  head 
and  then  sent  him  to  Aristagoras,  who,  he  told  him, 
would  ellhci  his  cure  by  shaving  his  head  a  second  time. 
Josepbus  mentions  a  variety  of  stratagems  to  effect  this 
purpose ;  some  were  sent  in  coffins,  during  the  Jewish 
war,  to  convey  intelligence ;  others  crept  out  of  places 
disguised  like  dogs ;  some  have  conveyed  their  inientinns 
in  various  articles  of  food ;  and  in  biriinp  Wilkin^s  Mer- 
cury, were  a  number  of  examples  of  this  nature  are 
collected,  mention  Is  made  of  a  person,  who  nlXed  up  a 
letter  in  a  mx  candle,  bidding  the  messenger  iDform 
the  party  that  was  to  receive  it,  that  the  candle  would 
give  him  light  for  bis  business^  r. 


that  his  own  opinions  were  confirmed  by  the 
commands  of  Histieus :  his  intentions  to  com- 
mence a  revolt  met  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  assembly,  Hecateus  the  historian  being 
the  only  one  who  dissented.  To  dissuade  them 
from  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  Penian 
monarch,  he  enumerated  the  various  nations 
which  Darius  had  subdued,  and  the  prodigious 
power  he  possessed ;  when  he  found  these  ar- 
guments ineffectual,  he  advised  them  to  let  their 
fleet  take  immediate  possession  of  the  sea,  as 
the  only  means  by  which  they  might  expect 
success.  He  confessed  that  the  resources  of 
the  Milesians  were  but  few ;  but  he  suggested 
the  idea  that  if  they  would  make  a  seizure  of 
the  wealth  deposited  by  Crcesus  the  Lydian  in 
the  Branchidian  temple,'  they  might  promise 
themselves  these  two  advantages ;  they  would 
be  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  sea, 
and  by  thus  using  these  riches  themselves, 
would  prevent  their  being  plundered  by  the  en- 
emy.— That  these  riches  were  of  very  consider- 
able value,  I  have  explained  in  my  first  book. 
This  advice,  however,  was  ill  received,  al- 
though the  determination  to  revolt  was  fixed  and 
universal :  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  their  party 
should  sail  to  the  army,  which,  on  its  return 
from  Naxos  had  disembarked  at  Myus,'  with 
the  view  of  seizing  the  persons  of  the  officers. 
XXXVII.  latragoras  was  the  person  em- 
ployed in  this  business ;  who  so  far  succeeded, 
that  he  captured  Oliatus  the  Mylassensian,  son 
of  Ibanolis;  Histieus  of  Termene,^  son  of 
Tymnis ;  Goes  the  son  of  Erxander,  to  whom 
Darius  had  given  Mitylene;  together  with  Ar- 
istagoras the  Cymean,  son  of  Heraclides ;  with 
many  others.  Aristagoras  thus  commenced  a 
regular  revolt,  full  of  indignation  against  Darius. 


3  Branehidian  tenyaU.^— For  an  account  of  the  temple 
of  BraDchidae,  see  page  15.  *'  If  Aristagoras,"  says  Lar- 
cher,  *^  had  followed  the  prudent  counsel  of  Hecataeus, 
he  would  have  had  an  increase  of  power  against  the  Per* 
sians,  and  deprived  Xerxes  nf  the  of^itunity  of  pillaging 
this  temple,  and  employed  its  riches  against  Greece.-  T. 

3  3/y««.]— This  city  was  given  to  Themistocles,  to 
furnish  his  table  with  fish,  with  which  the  bay  of  Myus 
formerly  abounded :  the  bay,  in  process  of  time,  became 
a  fresh  water  lake,  and  produced  such  swarms  of  gnats, 
that  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  place,  and  were  aAer- 
wards  incorporated  withthe  Milesians.  Chandler,  who 
vished  this  place,  complains  that  the  old  nuisance  of  My> 
us  tormented  him  and  h)s  companions  exceedingly,  and 
that  towards  the  evening  the  inside  of  their  tent  was 
made  quite  black  by  the  number  of  gnats  which  infested 
them.— 7*. 

4  7*ermen0.]— lurcher  remarks  on  this  word,  that  no 
such  place  existed  in  Caria  as  Termare,  which  is  the 
conuDon  reading :  it  certainly  ought  to  bs  Tennens^— 2^ 
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To  engtge  the  MiMant  to  act  in  concert  wtth 
him,  he  eetablUbed  among  them  a  republican 
form  of  government  He  adopted  a  f  imilar  con- 
dnct  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  Ionia ;  and  to 
excite  a  general  prejudice  in  hia  fiirour,  he  ex- 
pelled the  tyranta  from  some  placea,  and  he 
also  aent  back  those  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
vaaiels  which  served  against  Naxos,  to  the  cities 
to  which  they  severally  belonged. 

XXXVIII.  The  inhabitonts  of  Mitylene 
had  no  aooner  got  Goes  into  their  hands,  than 
they  put  him  to  death,  by  stoning  him.  The 
Cymeana  sent  their  tyrant  back  again ;  and  the 
generality  of  those  who  had  possessed  the  su- 
pieme  authority  being  driven  into  ezilci  an 
equal  form  of  government  was  established :  this 
being  accomplished,  Aristagoias  the  Milesian 
directed  magistratea,'  elected  by  the  people,  to 
be  eatablished  in  the  different  cities;  after 
which  he  himself  sailed  in  a  trireme  to  Lacedo- 
mon,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  procuring 
some  powerful  allies. 

XXXIX.  Anaxandrides,  son  of  Leontes, 
did  not  then  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Spsrta :  he 
•vas  deceased,  and  his  son  Cleomenes  had  sue- 
«eded  him,  rather  on  account  of  his  iamily  than 
his  virtues :  Anaxandrides  had  married  his 
niece,  of  whom  he  was  exceedingly  fond  though 
she  produced  him  no  children ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  ephori  thus  expostulated  with  him  : 
M  If  you  do  not  feel  for  yourself,  you  ought  for 
US,  and  not  suffer  the  race  of  Eurysthenes  to  be 
•extinguished.  As  the  wife  which  you  now  have 
.is  barren,  repudiate  her  and  marry  another,  by 
which  you  will  much  gratify  your  countrymen." 
He  replied,  that  he  could  not  comply  with  either 
of  their  requeaCa,  as  he  did  not  think  them  to 
be  justified  in  recommending  him  to  divorce  an 
innocent  woman,  and  to  marry  another. 

XL.  The  ephori  consulted  with  the  senate, 
and  made  him  this  reply  :  «  We  observe  your 
excessive  attachment  to  your  wife ;  but  if  you 
would  avoid  the  resentment  of  your  countrymen, 
do  what  we  advise :  we  will  not  insist  upon 
your  repudiating  your  present  wife, — ^behave  to 
her  as  you  have  alwaya  done ;  but  we  wish  you 
to  marry  another,  by  whom  you  may  have  off- 
spring."— To  this  Anaxandrides  astented,  and 
from  that  time  had  two  wives,'  and  two  separate 

6  Magi»lrate».']—The  original  is  rr^ arq^ec,  whicli, 
as  M.  Larchor  remarks,  does  not  in  this  place  mean 
the  leader  of  an  army,  but  a  magistrate,  corresponding 
with  the  archnns  of  Athens.— 7*. 

6  7Vm  %riv€a,}-f*  He  was  the  only  Lacedtnnonian,'* 


dwellings,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  his  coun- 
try. 

XLI.  At  no  great  interval  of  time  the 
woman  whom  he  last  married  produced  him 
this  Cleomenes,  the  presumptive  heir  of  his 
dominions ;  about  the  same  period  his  former 
wife,  who  had  hitherto  been  barren,  proved 
with  child.  Although  there  was  not  the  small- 
est doubt  of  her  pregnancy,  the  relations  of  the 
second  wife,  vexed  at  the  circumstance,  indus- 
triously circulated  a  report,  that  she  had  not 
conceived,  but  intended  to  impose  upon  them  a 
suppoaititious  child.  Instigated  by  these  insin- 
uations, the  ephori  distrusted,  and  narrowly 
observed  her;  she  was,  however,  delivered, 
first  of  Dorieus,  then  of  Leonidas,''  and  lastly 
of  Cleombrotus :  by  some  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus  were  twins. 
The  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Prinetadea,  and  grandaughter  of  Demarmenus, 
had  never  any  other  child  but  Cleomenes. 

XLII.  Of  Cleomenes  it  is  reported,  that 
he  had  not  the  proper  use  of  his  faculties,  but 
was  insane;  Dorieus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
greatly  distinguuhed  by  his  accomplishments, 
and  trusted  to  find  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
valour  and  by  merit.  On  the  death  of  Anax- 
andrides,^ the  Lacedaemonians,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  their  nation,  preferred  Cleo- 
menes,* as  eldest,  to  the  sovereignty.  This 
greatly  disgusted  Dorieus,  who  did.not  choose 
to  become  the  dependent  of  his  brother;  taking 
with  him,  therefore,  a  number  of  his  country- 
men, he  left  Sparta,  and  founded  a  colony  : 
but  so  impetuous  was  his  resentment,  that  he 
neglected  to  inquire  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
where  he  should  fix  his  residenoe :  nor  did  he 
observe  any  of  the  ceremonies  ^  usual  on  such 

sajs  Plausanias,  **  who  had  two  wives  at  the  same  time, 
and  had  two  separate  dwellings."— filM  Pauaamaa^  lo. 
con.  lit).  i:i.  chap.  3. 211.— 7*. 

7  i>onida«.]— Tliis  was  the  Leonidas  who  died  with 
so  much  glory  at  the  straits  of  Thermopyla 

8  iinoMfMindM.]— An  apothegm  of  this  Anaxandri- 
des Is  left  by  Pluurch :  being  asked  why  they  preserved 
no  money  in  the  exchequer;  "  That  the  keepers  of  it,** 
he  replied,  "  might  not  be  tempted  to  become  knaves." 

-r. 

9  Cltfomenes.]— This  Cleomenes,  as  is  reported  by 
JElian,  need  to  siy  that  Homer  was  the  poet  of  the  L»> 
cedemonians,  and  Hesiod  (he  poet  of  the  Helots :  one 
taught  the  art  of  war,  the  other  of  agriculture.— 7*. 

Va  Of  the  eeremmuM.]— Amongst  other  ceremonies 
which  they  observed,  when  they  went  to  establish  a 
colony,  they  took  some  fire  from  the  Prytaneum  of  tha 
metropolis ;  and  if  in  the  colony  this  ever  was  ex- 
tinguished, they  returned  to  the  metropolis  to  reUndls 
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oecasiont.  Under  the  conduct  of  some  The~ 
reans  he  sailed  to  Africa  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  near  Cinyps,*  one  of  the  most 
delightful  situations  in  that  part  of  the  world  : 
in  the  third  year  of  his  residence,  being  expelled 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Maci,  Afii,  and 
Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  the  Peloponnese. 

XLIII.  Here  Antichares  of  Elis  advised 
him,  in  conformity  to  the  oracles  of  Laius,' 
to  found  Heraclea  in  Sicily  :  affirming  that 
all  the  region  of  Eryx  was  the  property  of 
the  Heraclide,'  as  having  belonged  to  Her- 
cules :  he  accordingly  went  to  Delphi  to  con- 
sult the  oracle,  whether  the  country  where  he 
was  about  to  reside  would  prove  a  permanent 
acquisition.  The  reply  of  the  Pythian  being 
fiiTOttrable,  he  embarked  in  the  same  vessels 
which  had  accompanied  him  from  Africa,  and 
•ailed  to  Italy. 

XIjIY.  At  this  period,  as  is  reported,  the 
Sybarites,  under  the  conduct  of  Telys  iheir  king, 
meditated  an  attack  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Crotooa ;  apprehensive  of  which,  these  latter 


^1  Cinjfpg.y-The  vidnky  of  this  river  abounded  in 
goats  and  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility.— See  Virgil : 

Nee  miina  iotena  butM,  iacuMiae  Baoli 
aniphli  loBdeBlblrei. 

It  BMiy  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  passage,  qooted 
from  Virgil,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  literary  con- 
troversy.—See  Heyne  on  Geoi^ic.  lib.  iii.  312. 
Clnplitai  NgMb  dfin  aunenbb  ttkki. 

This  river  is  in  the  diolricl  belonging  to  the  modem 
Tripoli. 

The  Cinype  fell  into  the  sea,  near  Leptio,  in  Proper 
Africa;  Claudian  has  called  it  Vagua,  without  much 
appropriation  of  his  epithet ;  for  Its  course  is  short  and 
not  wandering : 

Qan  VagHi  hnmeeM  Clnm  ^  |imJm»  borti 
BeiperidaDi  IHtoo,  at  Gir  BOtWiimi  unidi, 

ihZMu±aa.9a^T. 

2  Oraclea  ^Zottie.]— The  Greek  Is  ik  rt»y  Aaiev 
XfniTM^*  .'—this  M.  Larcher  has  rendered  "  the  oracles 
declared  to  Laius." 

3  Belonged  to  fiercuie*.]— When  Hercules  came  Into 
the  country  of  Kryx,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Bula 
the  king  of  the  cruntry,  challenged  Hercules  to  wrestle 
with  him :  buth  sides  proposed  the  wager  to  be  won  and 
lost.  Eryx  laid  to  stake  his  kingdom,  but  Hercules  his 
oxen :  Eryx  at  first  disdained  such  an  unequal  wager, 
not  fit  to  be  compared  with  his  country ;  but  when  Her- 
cules, on  the  other  side,  answered,  that  if  he  lost  them, 
hs  should  lose  his  immortality  with  them,  Eryx  was 
concerned  with  the  condition,  and  engaged  in  the  con- 
test: but  he  was  overcome,  and  so  was  stripped  of  the 
possession  of  his  country,  which  Hercules  gave  to  the 
Inhabitania,  allowing  them  to  uke  the  fruits  to  their 
own  use,  till  some  of  his  posterity  came  to  demand  it, 
which  afterwards  happened ;  far,  many  ages  aHer,  Do- 
rieus  the  Laced8Bm>iniaq,  sailing  into  Sicily,  recovered 
his  ancestor's  d  iminion,  and  there  buUl  Heraclea.— 
Boothia  Diodorua  aiculut. 


implored  the  aadstaDoe  of  Doriens :  he  listeoej 
to  their  solicitations,  and  joining  forces,  be 
marched  with  them  against  Sybans,*  and  took 
it.^  The  Sybarites  say,  that  Porieus  and  Ilia 
companions  did  this ;  but  the  people  of  Crotona 
deny  that  in  their  contest  with  the  Sybarites 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  any 
foreigner,  except  Callias  of  Elis,  a  priest  of  tha 
family  of  the  lamidtt.^  He  had  fled  from  Telya, 
prince  of  8y  bans,  because  on  some  solemn  sacri- 
fice he  was  not  able  from  inspecting  the  entraili 
of  the  victim  to  promise  success  against  Cr^ 
tona.— The  matter  is  thus  differently  stated  by 
the  two  nations. 

XLY.  The  proofs  of  what  they  severallj 
assert  are  these : — The  Sybarites  show  near  ilia 
river  Crastis,  which  is  sometimes  dry,  a  sacred 
edifice,  built,  as  they  afiirm,  by  Dorieus,  aftar 
the  capture  of  his  city,  and  consecrated  to  the 
Crastian  ^  Minerva.  The  death  of  Dorieus  hi]»> 
self  is  another,  and  with  them  the  strongest  te» 
timony,  for  he  lost  his  life  whilst  acting  ill 


4  £^6arM]— was  founded  tiy  the  Achaeans,  betwfxt 
the  rivers  Crastis  and  Sybaris ;  it  soon  became  a  piaes 
of  great  opulence  and  power ;  the  effeminacy  of  the  peo- 
ple became  proverbial ;  see  Plutarch.— "It  is  reported," 
says  he,  in  hts  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  **  that 
the  Sybarites  used  to  invite  thetr  neighbours'  wives  a 
whole  twelvemonth  before  their  entertainments,  that 
they  might  have  convenient  time  to  dress  and  adorn 
themselves."— See  also  Athenaeos,  t)Ook  xii.  c.  3,  by 
whom  many  whimsical  things  are  recorded  of  the  S^/bk. 
rites.  Their  attendam^at  the  bath  had  fetters,  that  they 
might  not,  by  their  careless  haste,  bum  those  who  bathed ; 
all  noisy  trades  were  banished  from  their  city,  that  ths 
sleep  of  the  citisens  might  not  be  disturbed;  for  the 
same  reason,  also,  they  permitted  no  cocks  to  be  kept 
in  their  city.  An  inhabitant  of  this  place  being  once  at 
Sparta,  was  invited  to  a  public  entertainment,  where 
with  other  guests,  he  was  seated  on  a  wooden  bench : 
"  Till  now,"  he  remarked, "  the  bravery  of  thb  Spartans 
has  excited  my  admiration ;  but  I  no  longer  wonder  that 
men  living  so  hard  a  life  should  be  fearless  of  death. 
This  place  was  afterwards  caUed  Thurium.— 7*. 

6  And  took  r(.]— The  cause  of  the  war,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus^wasthis;  **  Telys  perstiaded  the  Sybar- 
ites to  banish  five  hundred  of  their  most  povrerful  chi- 
sens,  and  to  sell  their  effects  by  public  auction ;  the  ex- 
iles retired  to  Crotona.  Telys  sent  arokwssadors  to  de- 
mand the  fugitives,  or  in  case  of  refusal  to  denounce 
war ;  the  people  were  disposed  to  give  them  up,  but  the 
celebrated  Pjrthagoras  persuaded  them  to  engage  in  their 
defence:  Milo  was  very  active  In  the  contest, and  the 
event  was  so  fatal  to  the  Sykiarites,  that  their  town  was 
plundered  and  reduced  to  a  perfect  solhude."— Iiordker. 

6  JofFu'dct.}— To  lamus  and  his  descendants,  who  wen 
afler  him  called  lamidss,  Apollo  gave  the  art  of  divina' 
tion.— See  the  fifth  Olympic  of  Pindar. 

7  Cnis/ian.]— The  city  Crastis,  or,  as  it  is  otherwiss 
called,  Crastus,  was  celebrated  for  being  the  binh-placa 
of  the  comic  poet  EpicharmuSy  and  of  the  courtesan 
Lais.~3'. 
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jpposition  to  Che  expreM  commands  of  the 
oracle.  For  if  he  had  confined  hia  exertions  to 
what  was  the  avowed  object  of  hia  expedition, 
be  wonld  have  obtained,  and  effectually  secured, 
the  possession  of  the  region  of  Eryz,  and  thus 
have  preserred  himself  and  his  followers.  The 
inhabitants  of  Crotona  are  satisfied  with  exhibit- 
ing certain  lands  given  to  the  Elean  Callias,  in 
the  district  of  Crotona,  which  even  within  my 
Tomembrance  the  descendants  of  Callias  pos- 
sess :  this  was  not  the  case  with  Dorieus,  nor 
any  of  his  posterity.  It  must  be  obvious,  that 
if  this  Dorieus,  in  the  war  above  mentioned, 
had  assisted  the  people  of  Crotona,  they  would 
iiave  given  more  to  him  than  to  Callias.  To  the 
above  different  testimonies,  every  person  is  at 
fiberty  to  give  what  credit  he  thinks  proper. 

XLVI.  Amongst  those  who  accompanied 
Dorieus,  with  a  view  of  founding  a  colony,  were 
Thessalus,  Parsbates,  Celees,  and  Euryleon, 
all  of  whom,  Euryleon  excepted,  fell  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Pheniciana  and  iGgestans, 
on  their  happening  to  touch  at  Sicily ;  this  man, 
collecting  such  as  remained  of  his  companions, 
took  possession  of  Minoas,  a  Selinusian  colony, 
which  he  delivered  from  the  oppression  of  Py- 
thagoras. Euryleon  putting  the  tyrant  to  death 
assumed  his  situation  and  authority.  These, 
however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  the  Selinu- 
sians  rose  in  a  body  against  him,  and  slew  him 
before  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Forensis,"  where  he 
had  fled  for  refuge. 

XLVIL  Philip,'  a  native  of  Crotona,  and 
■on  of  Butaeides,  was  the  companion  of  Dorieus 
in  his  travels  and  death :  he  had  entered  into 
engagements  of  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Telysof  Sybaris,  but  not  choosing  to  fulfil  them, 
he  left  his  country,  and  went  to  Cyrene ;  from 
hence  also  he  departed,  in  search  of  Dorieus, 
in  a  three-oared  vessel  of  his  own,  manned  with 
a  crew  provided  at  his  own  expense :  he  had 
been  victorious  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  was 
confessedly  the  handsomest  man  in  Greece. 
On  account  of  his  accomplishments  of  person,*^ 

8  Jupiter  ForentM.'J—ThaX  \b  to  say,  in  the  public  (o- 
rum,  where  the  altar  of  this  god  was  erected.— 7*. 

9  Philip.']—^^  There  seems  in  this  place,"  says  Reiske, 
"  to  be  »Mnethin;;  wanted :  how  did  Philip  come  am-ingst 
the  £j;e8Uins ;  or  how  did  he  obtain  their  friendship; 
or,  if  he  was  killed  with  Doriens,  in  Italy,  how  did  he 
escape  in  a  baUle  with  the  JBgestansI  These,"  con- 
cluies  Retake,  **  are  difflculiies  which  I  am  totally  ana- 
We  to  reconctle." 

10  Arcompliahmenta  <jf  pwson.]— For  «AXXec  in  this 
place,  snme  are  t>T  roadliif  xxioc ;  but  Eostathius  quotes 
ihe  circumstance  and  passage  at  length,  a  strong  argu- 


the  people  of  ^gestus  distinguished  him  by 
very  unusual  honours :  they  erected  a  monu* 
ment  over  the  place  of  his  interment,  where 
they  offered  sacrifices  as  to  a  divinity. 

XLVIII.  We  have  above  related  the  fot^ 
tunes  and  death  of  Dorieus.  If  he  could  have 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  his  brother  Cleo- 
menea,  and  had  remained  at  Lacedemoo,  he 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
Cleomenes,  after  a  very  short  reign,  died,  leav- 
ing an  only  child,  a  daughter,  of  the  name  of 
Gorgo." 

XLIX.  During  the  reign  of  Cleomeneay 
ArisUgoras,  prince  of  Miletus,  arrived  at 
Sparta :  the  Lacedsmonians  affirm,  that  desir- 
ing to  have  a  conference  with  their  sovereign, 
he  appeared  before  him^ith  a  tablet  of  braas 
in  his  hand,  upon  which  was  inscribed  eveij 
known  part  of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas, 
and  the  rivers.  He  thus  addressed  the  Spartan 
monarch :  *<  When  you  know  my  business, 
Cleomenes,  yon  will  cease  to  wonder  at  my 
zeal  in  desiring  to  see  you.  The  lonians,  who 
ought  to  be  free,  are  in  a  stata  of  servitude, 
which  is  not  only  disgraceful,  but  also  a  source 
of  the  extreroest  sorrow  to  us,  as  it  must  also 
be  to  you,  who  are  so  pre-eminent  in  Greece. 
^I  entreat  you  therefore,  by  the  gods  of  Greece^ 
to  restore  the  lonians  to  liberty,  who  are  con- 
nected with  you  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  The, 
accomplishment  of  this  will  not  be  difficult ;  the 
Barbarians  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their 
valour,  whilst  you,  by  your  military  virtue,  have 
attained  the  summit  of  renown.  They  rush  to 
the  combat  armed  only  with  a  bow  and  a  short 
spear  ;*^  their  robes  are  long,  they  sufier  their 

^_    _  _  * — ■ 

ment  for  retaining  the  reading  of  «mx».oc  :— "  Desigoa- 
tur,"  says  Wesseling,  "  quid  fieri  solebat  Egesta :"  but 
that  it  was  usual  in  various  places  to  honour  persons  for 
their  beauty,  is  eyidentfrom  various  passages  in  ancient 
authors.  A  baautiful  passage  from  Lucretius,  which  I 
have  before  quoted  in  ibis  work,  sufficiently  attests  this. 

— 1li»it9-Tm9   i$  xai  voX.A.oi  rave  H»KK*9-rov(   &mtriKt»t  I 

many  nations  assign  the  soyereigniy  to  those  amongst 
them  who  are  the  most  beautiful,  says  Athenaeus. 
Beauty,  declares  Euripides,  is  worthy  of  a  kingdom-^ 
wfmrt*  ft§»  ttSti  agiov  Tv^atvvtlec. — See  a  vory  entertain* 
ing  chapter  on  this  subject  in  AthenBus,book  xiii.  c.  Z.-^T. 

11  Gorg'o.]— She  married  Leonidas.  When  this  prince 
departed  for  Thermopyls,  Oirgo  asked  him  what  com- 
mands be  had  for  her ;  ^  Marry,"  says  he, "  some  worthy 
man,  and  become  the  mother  of  a  valiant  race."— He 
himself  expected  to  perish.  This  princess  was  remark- 
able for  her  virtue,  and  one  of  the  women  whom  Plu- 
tarch proposed  as  a  model  to  Eurydice.— LorrAer. 

12  Bou  and  a  ahcrt  tpear.y-k  particular  account  of 
the  military  habit  and  arms  of  the  oriental  nations  Is 
given  in  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  in  which  place 
he  minutely  describes  the  various  peoplo  which  compos. 
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hair  to  grow,  and  they  will  afford  an  eaaj  con- 
qaett;  add  to  this,,  that  they  who  inhabit  the 
continent,  are  a£Soent  beyond  the  rest  of  their 
Deighboura.  They  have  abundance  of  gold,  of 
•tlver,  and  of  bran ;  they  enjoy  a  profaaion  of 
every  article  of  dreaa,  have  plenty  of  cattle,  and 
a  prodigious  number  of  slayes ;'  all  theae,  if  you 
think  proper,  may  be  youra.  The  nations  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  I  shall  explain :  next 
to  these  lonians  are  the  Lydians,  who  possess 
a  fertile  territory,  and  a  profusion  of  silver." 
Saying  thin,  he  pointed  on  the  tablet  in  his  hand, 
to  the  particular  district  of  which  he  spake. 
M  Contiguous  to  the  Lydians,*'  continued  Aris- 
tagoras,  •«  as  you  advance  towards  the  east,  are 
the  Phrygians,  a  people  who  beyond  all  the  na- 
tions of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  enjoy  the 
greatest  abundance  of  cattle,  and  of  the  earth's 
produce.  The  Cappadocians,  whom  we  call 
Syrians,  join  to  the  Phrygians:  then  follow  the 
Cilicians,  who  possess  the  scattered  islands  of 
our  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyprus :  these  people 
pay  annually  to  the  king  a  tribute  of  five  hun- 
dred talents.  The  Armenian8/<9rbo  have  also 
great  plenty  of  cattle,  border  on*  the  Cilicians. 
The  Armenians  have  for  their  neighbours  the 
Matieni,  who  inhabit  the  region  contiguous  to 
Cissia  :  in  thif  latter  district,  and  not  far  re- 
mote from  the  river  Cboaspee,  is  Susa,  where 
the  Persian  monarch  occasionally  resides,  and 
where  his  treasures  are  deposited.— Make  your- 
selves roasters  of  this  city,  and  you  may  vie  in 
^affluence  with  Jupiter  himself.  Lay  aside, 
therefore,  the  contest  in  which  you  are  engaged 


ed  the  prodigious  array  of  Xerzct.  It  may  not  be  Im- 
proper to  add,  that  the  military  habile  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  yery  much  resembled  each  other.— 71 

1  Nitmlw  qf8Une9.']—'T\M  first  slaves  were  doubtless 
captives  talcen  in  war,  who  were  employed  for  menial 
purposes ;  from  being  sought  after  for  use,  they  finally 
were  purchased  and  possessed  for  ostentation.  A  pas  • 
sage  In  Athennus  Informs  us  that  he  knew  many  Ro- 
mans who  possessed  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  slaves. 
According  to  Tacitus,  foar  hundred  slaves  were  discov- 
ered in  one  freat  man's  house  at  Rome,  all  of  whom 
were  executed  for  not  preventing  the  death  of  their 
master.  Some  nations  marked  their  slaves  like  cattle ; 
and  in  Menjan's  history  of  Algiers,  the  author  represents 
a  Turk  saying  scornfully  to  a  Christian,  "  What,  have 
you  forgot  the  lime  when  it  Christian  at  Algiers  was 
scarce  worth  an  oninn  1"  We  learn  from  Sir  JohnChar- 
dln,  that  when  the  Tartars  made  an  Incursion  into  Po. 
land,  and  carried  away  as  many  captives  as  they  could, 
perceiving  they  would  not  be  redeemed,  they  sold  them 
for  a  crown  a  head.  To  enter  into  any  elaborate  disqui- 
sition on  the  rights  of  man,  would  in  this  place  be  imper- 
tinent ;  and  the  reader  will  perceive  that  T  have  rather 
thrown  together  some  detached  matters  on  this  interest- 
ing BuLject,  perhaps  not  so  gensrally  known. 


with  the  Messenians,  who  equal  you  in  strength, 
about  a  tract  of  land  not  very  extensive,  nor 
remarkably  fertile.  Neither  are  the  Arcadians, 
nor  the  Argivea,  proper  objects  of  your  am« 
bition,  who  are  destitute  of  those  pieciona 
metals,'  which  induce  men  to  brave  dangen 
and  death :  but  can  any  thing  be  more  destr* 
able,  than  the  opportunity  now  afforded  you, 
of  making  the  entire  conquest  of  Asia  V*  Aris- 
tagoras  here  finished.  «  Milesian  fnend,"  re- 
plied Cleomenea,  **  in  the  space  of  three  daya 
you  shnll  have  our  answer." 

L.  On  the  day,  and  at  the  place  appointed, 
Cleomenea  inquired  of  Aristagoras,  how  many 
days'  journey  it  was  firom  the  Ionian  sea  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Persian  king.  Aristagoras, 
though  very  sagacious,  and  thus  far  auccessful 
in  his  views,  was  here  guilty  of  an  oversight. 
As  his  object  was  to  induce  the  Spartans  to 
make  an  incursion  into  Asia,  it  was  his  interest 
to  have  concealed  the  truth,  but  he  inconsider* 
ately  replied,  that  it  was  a  journey  of  about 
three  months.  As  he  proceeded  to  explain 
himself,  Cleomenea  interrupted  him  ;  *<  Stran- 
ger of  Miletus,"  said  he,  *•  depart  from  Sparta 
before  sunset :  what  you  say  cannot  be  agreeiH 
ble  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  desiring  to  lead  us 
a  march  of  three  months  from  the  sea."  Hav- 
ing said  this,  Cleomenes  withdrew. 

LL  Aristagoraa,  taking  a  branch  of  olive  '  ia 


2  Preciout  metaU."}—!  have  always  been  much  de- 
lighted with  the  following  passage  in  Lucretius,  where- 
in he  Informs  his  readers  that  formerly  brass  was  sought 
after  and  valued,  and  gold  held  in  no  eslimatkm,becanaa 
useless : 

Nun  Aiit  ia  praUo  naih  ■■,  amnqm  jurtMl 
Fraptar  iautiliMUB  betati  Baovw  nIbmamL 
VvBc  JmH  $m,  aurani  in  aubanua  neeesit  Ihjhuihu. 
Sic  volvMdft  jBiu  eniBanitit  toapon  ranmi, 
Quod  ftiit  in  prelio,  ill  anlb  dniqae  ImKire : 
PoiTD  aliod  mcoodil,  d  e  ooatempHbui  exit, 
Inqne  dies  Dttf  b  ifpetltur,  floretque  wpertiun 
lanlJlM^  el  Biro  %t  BOrtilab  iBtarlHiMmu 

Again, 

ToDe  ifihir  penei,  mne  aamm  ol  panmn  curit 
Exereent  haminmi  vitiai  beUoqne  ftfigmt— r. 

3  Branch  of  olive.']"'ll  would  by  no  means  be  an  esqr 
task  to  enumerate  the  various  uses  to  which  the  olive 
was  anciently  applied,  and  the  diflerent  qualities  of  mind 
of  Which  it  was  the  symbol.  It  rewarded  the  victors  at 
the  Olympic  games ;  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  sus- 
pended round  her  temples ;  it  was  the  emblem  of  peace ; 
it  indicated  pity,  supplication,  liberty,  hope,  dec.  &c. 
The  invention  of  it  was  imputed  to  Minerva. 

OleM]M  Miaerfm 

ImcBlnz. 

Statius  calls  it  supplicls  arbor  ollw.-— Directions  for 
the  mode  of  planting  them  had  place  amongst  the  insti- 
tutes of  Solon :  he  who  pulled  up  for  his  own  private  ass 
more  than  two  olives  in  the  year,  paid  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  drachma.  They  were  not  known  till  a  very 
Uis  psriod  at  Komst  but  when  introdu«ed  their  ink 
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nU  band,  preieoted  himself  before  tbe  boaie  of 
CleomoDes,  entering  wbtcb  ts  a  auppliant,  he 
Tequested  an  audience,  at  the  flame  time  deair- 
ing  that  the  prince's  daughter  might  retire ; 
£or  it  happened  that  Gorgo,  the  only  child  of 
Cleomenea,  was  present,  a  girl  of  about  eight 
or  nine  years  old :  the  king  begged  that  the 
presence  of  the  child  might  be  no  obstruction 
to  what  he  had  to  say.  Aristagoras  then  pro- 
mised to  give  him  ten  talents  if  he  would  ac- 
eede  to  his  request.  As  Cleomenes  refused, 
Aristagoras  rose  in  his  ofiers  to  fifty  talents ; 
upon  which  the  child  exclaimed,  «  Father,  un- 
less you  withdraw,  this  stranger  will  corrupt 
you."  Tbe  prince  was  deighted  with  the  wise 
saying  of  his  daughter,  and  instantly  retired. 
Aristagoras  was  never  able  to  obtain  another 
audience  of  the  king,  and  left  Sparta  in  disgust. 
LII.  In  that  space  of  country  about  which 
Cleomenes  bad  inquired,  the  Persian  king  has 
▼arious  stathmi,  or  mansions,  with  excellent 
inns  ;^  these  are  all  splendid  and  beautiful,  the 
whole  of  the  country  is  richly  cultivated,  and 
the  roads  good  and  secure.  In  the  regions  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  twenty  of  the  above  stath- 
mi occur  within  the  space  of  ninety  parasangs 
and  a  half.  Leaving  Phrygia,  yon  meet  with 
the  river  Halys,  where  there  are  gates  which 
are  strongly  defended,  but  which  must  be 
necessarily  passed.   Advancing  through  Cap- 


became  an  indispensable  article  of  luxury,  and  was  eat- 
en before  and  after  meals.    See  Martial : 
Incboat  atque  Mdem  flaitolin  itpm. 

It  should  seem  from  a  paaaage  in  Yirgil,  that  the  sup- 
pliant carried  a  wreath  of  olive  in  his  liand : 

RarferimH  mulbui  Tttte  e(  mta  preaatom. 

Of  its  intmduction  into  the  western  world,  Mr.  Oit> 
bon  speaks  thus : "  The  olive  followed  the  progress  of 
peace,  of  which  it  was  considered  as  the  symbol.  Two 
centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and 
Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant :  it  was  natu- 
ralized in  those  countries,  and  at  length  carried  into  the 
heart  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of  the  an- 
cients, in  supposing  that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  could  only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  were  insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  ex- 
perience."—2* 

4  ExceiUrU  tftiu.]— There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that 
these  are  the  same  with  what  are  now.  called  caravanse- 
ras,  and  which  abound  in  all  oriental  countries ;  these 
■  are  large  square  tniildings,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  spacious  court.  The  traveller  must  not  expect  to  meet 
with  much  accommodation  in  these  places,  except  that 
be  may  depend  upon  finding  water :  they  are  esteemed 
sacred,  and  a  stranger's  goods,  whilst  he  remains  in  one 
of  them,  are  secure  fi  om  pillage. 

Such  exactly  are  also  the  chouUriea  of  Indoslan,  many 
of  which  are  buildings  of  great  magnificence,  and  very 
curious  workmanship.  What  the  traveller  has  there  to 
expect  is  little  more  than  mere  dielier.— 7*. 
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padocia,  to  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  in  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  four  parasangs,  there  are 
eight-and-twenty  stathmi.  At  the  entrance  of 
Cilicia  are  two  necks  of  land,  both  well  defend- 
ed ;  passing  beyond  which  through  the  country, 
are  three  stathmi  in  the  space  of  fifteen  para- 
sangs and  a  half:  Cilicia,  as  well  as  Armenia, 
are  terminated  by  tbe  Euphrates,  which  is 
only  passable  in  ▼easels.  In  Armenia,  and 
within  the  space  of  fifty-six  parasangs  and  a 
hali^  there  are  fifteen  stathmi,  in  which 
also  are  guards :  through  this  country  flow 
the  waters  of  four  rivers,  the  passage  of  which 
is  indispensable,  but  can  only  be  effected  in 
boats.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  Tigris;  by 
the  same  name  also  the  second  and  third  are 
distinguished,  though  they  are  by  no  means  the 
same,  nor  proceeding  from  the  same  source  : 
of  these  latter  the  one  rises  in  Armenia,  the 
other  from  amongst  the  Matieni.  The  fourth 
river  is  called  the  Gyndes,  which  was  formerly 
divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels.  From  Armenia  to  the  country  of 
the  Matieni,  are  four  stathmi :  from  hence 
through  Cissia,  as  far  as  the  river  Choaspes, 
there  are  eleven  stathmi,  and  a  space  of  forty- 
two  parasangs  and  a  half.  The  Choaspes  is 
also  to  be  passed  in  boata,  and  beyond  this  8n- 
sa  is  situated.  Thus  it  appears,  that  from 
Sardis  to  Susa  are  one  hundred  and  eleven' 
stationa,  or  stathmi. 

LIII.  If  this  measurement  of  the  royal  road 
by  parasangs,  be  accurate,  and  a  parasang  be 
supposed  equal  to  thirty  stadia,  which  it  really 
is,  from  Sardis  to  the  royal  residence  of  Mem- 
non  are  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  stadia, 
or  four  hundred  and  fifty  parasangs :  allowing, 
therefore,  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  to  each 
day,  the  whole  distance  will  be  a  journey  of 
ninety  entire  days. 

LIV.     Aristagoras  was,  therefore,  correct  in 

6  One  hundred  and  <2«v«n.]— According  to  the  aecoont 
.  given  by  Herodotus  in  this  chapter : 

SUOiBil. 

In  Lydia  and  Phrygia  are   •   •   SO   • 

In  Cappadocia 28- 

In  Cilicia 3   - 

In  Armenia 15- 

In  the  country  of  the  Matieni  -     4 

In  Cissia 11    •    -     42| 

So  that  here  must  evidently  be  some  mistake,  as  instead 
of  11 1  stathmi,  we  have  only  81 ;  instead  of  450  parasangs, 
only  313.  Wesseling  remarks  on  the  passage,  that  if  the 
numbers  were  accurate,  much  advantage  might  be  de- 
rived from  knowing  the  exact  proportion  of  distance  be- 
tween a  stathmus  and  a  parasang.  The  same  defect  is 
observable  in  the  Anabasis  of  XenopfaoD,  which  Hut- 
chinson tries  in  vain  to  explain.— 2*. 


lot 

15* 
66* 
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tolling  Cleomenes  the  Lacedemonian,  that  it 
was  a  three  months'  march  to  the  residence  of 
the  Persian  monarch.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  haye  more  satisfactory  information 
on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  the 
particulars  of  the  distance  betwixt  Sardis  and 
Ephesus.  From  the  Greek  sea  to  8asa,  the 
name  by  which  the  city  of  Memnon  ^  is  gener- 
ally known,  is  fourteen  thousand  and  forty 
stadia :  from  Ephesus  to  Sardu  is  five  hundred 
and  forty  stadia  ;  thus  three  days  must  be  added 
to  the  computation  of  the  three  months. 

LV.  From  Sparta,  Aristagoras  went  to 
Athens,  which  at  this  period  had  reooTered  its 
liberty.  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,'  who 
were  Gephyreans  by  descent,  had  put  to  death 
Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratue,  and  brother  of 
Hippias  the  tyrant  We  are  informed  that 
Hipparchus  had  received  intimation  in  a  vision' 

I  Of  Metnrum.'i—Sinbo  njB  that  Sosa  was  bttflt  by 
Titron,  the  &ther  of  Memnon ;  Herodotus  also,  in 
another  place,  calls  Susa  the  chy  of  Memnon. 

9  Ariatogiton  and  Marmodiua.']— To  the  reader  of  the 
most  common  classical  taste  the  story  of  these  Athenians 
must  be  too  familiar  to  require  any  repetition  in  this  place. 
An  eitract  from  a  poem  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  which 
the  incident  is  happily  introduced,  being  less  common 
may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable.    It  is  entitled, 

/iM  JAMfWti  Ml  Litartaten 
Virtai  reoMcaa  qaen  juiMt  ad  ■am 
8|MiteBun  avIlM  docov  tMun  ? 

AlhepJM  javamn  taAit; 

Qnoi  Mtrti  tnieoi,  «it  hjidBfUflii 

FUnis 

Aol  alim  libettM  h  imdk 

EgriidiiasilMvMctat, 

nuaitque  TWM? 

Ezceln  pleetto  eumia*  Lnbio^ 

Qa*  dina  Alcaw  loaHite 

Qak  mTneBeoMBi  AoiMk  raeoadiloB 

Caatdnt?   Dim  dnbn  Hunodl 

SSlecto  Mmtb,  DM  lilb 

Interitm  dis  teoebM : 

Vix  N  ntrmmt  AilmiBMsdialyb^ 

Max  igne  codMli  emicat,  oAit 

Et  eor  reladuilbtymnai 

nnDnx  warai  Hna  nbubk 

O  tar  pluHMem  Mladi  ▼ksUmuB,  tc. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Julii  MeleslgonI  is  an  ana- 
gram of  Golielmi  Jonesii. 

A  more  particular  account  of  these  deliverers  of  their 
country  may  be  found  in  Thucydides,  book  vii.  c.  13. 
Fausanias,  book  i,  and  in  Suidas.— 7*. 

3  £•  a  vin'oR.]— The  ancienu  imasined  that  a  distinct 
dream  was  a  certain  declaration  of  the  future,  or  that 
the  event  was  not  to  be  averted,  but  by  certain  expiato- 
ry ceremonies.  See  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  other 
places.— iiarcA«r. 

One  method  which  the  ancients  had  of  averting  the  ef- 
fects of  disagreeable  visions,  was  u>  relate  them  to  the 
Sun,  who  they  believed  had  the  power  of  turning  aside 
any  evils  which  the  night  might  have  menaced.— 7*. 

From  Larcher's  prolix  note  on  the  subject  of  Aristogi- 
ton and  Harmodius,  I  extract  such  particulars  as  I 
think  will  be  most  interesting  to  an  English  reader. 


of  the  disaster  which  afterwards  befell  him  $ 
though  for  four  years  after  his  death,  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  suffered  greater  oppression  than 
before. 

LVI.  The  particulars  of  the  vision  which 
Hipparchus  saw  are  thus  related  :  in  the  night 
preceding  the  festival  of  the  Panatheniea,*  Hip* 
parchus  beheld  a  tall  and  comely  personagtty 
who  addressed  him  in  these  ambiguous  terms : 

Brave  lion,  thy  unconquer'd  soul  compose 
To  meet  unmoved  intolerable  woes ; 
In  vain  ih'  oppressor  would  elude  his  late, 
The  vengeance  of  the  gods  is  sure,  though  lata. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  appeared,  he  dis- 
closed what  he  had  seen  to  the  interpreters  of 
dreams.    He  however  alighted  the  vision,  and 


Harmodius  is  reported  to  have  inspired  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus  with  an  unnatural  passion,  who  loving  and 
being  beloved  by  Aristogiton,  communicated  the  secret 
to  him,  and  joined  with  him  in  his  resolution  to  destroy 
their  persecutor.  This  is  sufficiently  contradicted  with 
respect  to  the  attachment  betwixt  Harmodius  and  Aris> 
togiton,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  true  emotions 
of  friendship  only. 

The  courtezan  Leena,  who  was  beloved  by  Harmo* 
dius,  was  tortured  by  Hippias,  to  make  her  discover  the 
accomplices  in  the  assassfnation  of  Hipparchus.  Dis> 
trusting  her  own  fortitude,  she  bit  off  her  tongue.  Tha 
Athenians,  in  honour  of  her  memory,  erected  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  citadel  a  statue  in  bronze  of  a  lioness  wltb> 
out  a  tongue. 

Thucydides  seems  willing  to  impute  the  action  which 
caused  the  death  of  Hipparchus  to  a  less  noble  motivs 
than  the  love  of  liberty,  bat  the  cotamporaries  of  the 
conspirators,  and  posterity,  have  rendered  HanQodias 
and  Aristogiton  the  merit  which  was  iheir  due. 

Popular  songs  were  made  in  their  honour,  one  of 
which  is  preserved  in  Athensus,  book  xv.  chap.  16.  U 
is  also  to  he  seen  in  the  Analecta  of  Brunck,  i.  IGS.  This 
song  has  been  imputed  to  Alcaeus,  but  falsely,  for  that 
poet  died  before  Hipparchus. 

The  descendants  of  the  conspirators  who  destroyed 
the  tyrant  were  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the 
pui)lic  expense. 

One  of  the  posterity  of  Harmodius,  proud  of  his  birth, 
reproached  Iphicrales  with  the  meanness  of  his  family: 
**  My  nobility,"  answered  Iphicrates, "  commences  with 
me,  yours  terminates  in  you."  In  the  very  time  of  tb» 
decline  of  Alliens,  the  love  of  liberty  was  there  so  hers- 
diury  and  indelible,  that  they  erected  statues  to  the  ss> 
sassins  of  Casar. 

4  Panath«naa.']—On  this  subject  I  give,  from  diObr- 
ent  writers,  the  more  interesting  particulars. 

The  festival  was  in  honour  of  Minerva.  There  wers 
the  greater  and  less  Fknathenaa.  The  less  originated 
with  Tiieseus ;  these  were  celebrated  e\ery  year  in  the 
month  Hecatombeon ;  the  greater  were  celebrated  every 
five  years.  In  the  procession  on  this  occasion  old  owni 
seleciedf)r  their  good  persons,  carried  branches  of  olive. 
There  were  also  races  with  torches  b>ith  on  horse  and 
fool ;  there  was  also  a  musical  contenii  in.  The  conqu^ 
ror  in  any  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of 
oil.  There  was  also  a  dance  by  boys  in  armour.  The 
vest  of  Minerva  was  carried  in  a  Micred  proc«ssiOB 
of  persons  of  all  ages,  &c.  &c.— 7*. 
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WM  killed  in  the  celebration  of  some  public 


LYII.  The  Gephyretne,  of  which  nation 
were  the  aeeafleina  of  Hipparchua,  came,  aa 
themieWea  affirm,  originally  from  Eretria. 
Bat  the  result  of  my  inqoiriea  enables  me  to 
say  that  they  were  Phenicians,  and  of  thoee 
who  accompanied  Cadmus  into  the  region  now 
called  BoBotia,  where  they  settled,  having  the 
district  of  Tanagria  assigned  them  by  lot 
The  Cadmeans  were  expelled  by  the  Argives ; 
tile  Bmotians  afterwards  drove  out  the  Gephy- 
nans,  who  took  refuge  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians  enrolled  them  amongst  their  citi- 
zens, under  certain  restnctions  of  trifling  im- 
portance. 

LVIII.  The  Phenicians  who  came  with 
Cadmus,  and  of  whom  the  Gephyreans  were  a 
part,  introduced  during  their  residence  in 
Greece  various  articles  of  science ;  and  amongst 
other  things  letters,^  with  which,  as  I  conceive, 

6  AmengBt  Uher  thinga  letten.}--Vpi}n  the  subject  of 
the  invention  of  letters,  it  is  neceseary  to  say  aomething ; 
bat  so  much  has  been  written  by  others,  that  the  task 
of  selection,  though  «U  that  is  necessary,  becomes  suffi- 
ciently difficult 

The  first  introduction  of  letters  into  (Greece  has  been 
generally  assigned  to  Cadmus ;  but  this  has  often  been 
eontroverted,  no  arguments  on  either  side  have  been 
Adduced  sufficiently  strong  to  be  admiUMl  as  decisive. 
It  is  probable  that  tliey  were  In  use  in  Greece  bef  jre 
Cadmus,  which  Diodorus  Siculus  confidently  affirms. 
But  Lucan  in  a  very  enlightened  period  of  the  Roman 
empire,  without  any  more  intimation  of  doubt,  than  is 
Implied  in  the  words  faxam  si  creditor,  wrote  thus : 


FImbbIom  prioUi  Subm  d  cndilnr,  inri 
Manonaa  radilwi  Tocon  dgMre  figarii| 
Nandum  fluoiineu  Mamphii  wiitfapit  bibloi 
Vonni,  et  nzb  tantum,  TClucraqm  feiaqaa 
Sealptaqoe  lervabant  ■■^f—  anlinlta  Ui^laiHk 


rttMldui  Slit,  if  udeBt  bUMba  Inie^ 

The  Merail  mfriery  of  Mttn  knew ; 

TiMjr  ftM  by  naod,  ia  nrima  liMi  dcrigiU, 

ExprHi*d  Uie  nieanjnc  of  the  IbinkiiiK  atiad ; 

Tbe  power  of  wonta  bj  flgoni  nide  enveyed, 

AoA  um(Vi1  acienoe  everbi(iB|  made. 

Tben  Memphis,  ere  tbe  reedy  leef  wm  kaown, 

Engnred  ber  precepti  v^  her  irti  is  ikiaa  i 

While  animila,  in  virioai  order  pheed, 

The  leuned  bierof iTphie  eolmnn  gneed. 


To  this  opinion,  concerning  the  use  of  hieroglyphics, 
bishop  Warburton  accedes,  In  his  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,  who  thinks  tliat  they  ynn  the  production  of  an 
unimproved  state  of  society,  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
alphabetical  writing.  With  respea  to  this  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  many  learned  men  thought  it  worthy  of 
eredit,  from  the  resemblance  betwixt  the  old  Eastern 
and  earliest  Greek  characters,  which  Is  certainly  an  ar> 
gument  of  some  weight. 

No  European  nation  ever  pretended  to  the  honour  of 
Uiis  discovery ;  tho  Romans  confessed  ihej  had  it  from 
tiw  Greeks,  the  Greeks  from  the  Fhenicians. 


the  Greeks  were  before  unacquainted.  Thi 
were  at  first  such  as  the  Phenicians  themseivea 
indiscriminately  use ;  in  process  of  time,  how* 
ever,  they  were  changed  both  in  sound  and 
form.*  At  that  time  the  Greeks  most  con* 
tiguous  to  this  people  were  the  lonians,  who 
learned  these  letters  of  the  Phenicians,  and, 
with  some  trifling  variations,  received  them  iiH 
to  common  use.  As  the  Phenicians  first  made 
them  known  in  Greece,  they  called  them,  as 
justice  required,  Phenician  letters.  By  a  very 
ancient  custom,  the  lonians  call  their  hooka 
diphtherm  or  skins,  because  at  a  time  when  the 
plant  of  the  biblos  was  scarce,''  they  used  in- 
stead of  it  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep.  Many 
of  tbe  barbarians  have  used  these  skins  for  this 
purpose  within  my  recollection. 

LIX.  I  myself  have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo,  at  Thebes  of  BoBotia,  these 
Cadmean  letters  inscribed  upon  some  tripods, 
and  having  a  near  reeemblance  to  those  used 


Pliny  says  the  use  of  letters  was  eternal ;  and  many 
have  made  no  scruple  of  ascribing  them  to  a  divine  reve> 
lation.  Our  countryman  Mr.  Astle,  who  has  written 
perhaps  the  best  on  this  complicated  subject,  has  this 
expression,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  the  subject. 

"  The  vanity  of  each  nation  induces  them  to  pretend 
to  the  most  early  civilization ;  but  such  is  the  uncer- 
Uinty  of  ancient  history,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
to  whom  the  honour  is  due.  It  should  seem  however, 
that  the  contest  may  be  confined  to  the  Egyptians,  Phe< 
nicians,  and  Cadmeans."— 7*. 

6  bt  tound  arJfonn.']— The  remaritof  Dr.  Gillies  on 
this  passage  seems  worthy  of  attention. 

**  The  eastern  tongues  are  in  general  extremely  defi- 
cient in  vowels.  It  Is,  or  rather  was,  much  disputed 
whether  the  ancient  orientals  used  any  characters  to  ex- 
press them :  their  languages  therefore  hod  an  indexible 
thickness  of  sound,  extremely  difibrent  f^pm  the  vocal 
harmony  of  the  Greek,  which  abounds  not  only  in  vow- 
els  but  in  diphthongs.  This  circumstance  denotes  in  the 
Greeks  organs  of  perception  man  acute,  elegant,  and 
discerning.  They  felt  such  faint  variations  of  liquid 
sounds  as  escaped  the  dulness  of  Asiatic  ears,  and  in- 
vented marks  to  express  them.  They  distinguished  in 
this  manner  not  only  their  articulation,  but  their  quan- 
tity, and  afl«rwards  their  musical  Intonation." 

7  Bibloa  teas  sraree.}— J«  ne  parlerai  point  ici  de  tnutes 
les  matieres  sur  lesquelles  on  a  trace  I'ecriture.  Les 
peaux  de  chevre  el  de  mouton,  les  diflerens  especes  de 
ioile  fiirent  successivement  employees :  on  a  iait  depuis 
usage  du  papier  tissu  des  couches  interieures  de  la  tigs 
d'une  plante  qui  croit  dans  les  marais  de  I'Egyple,  ou 
au  milieu  des  eauz  dormantes  que  le  Nil  lalsse  apres 
son  Inondation.  On  en  fait  des  rouleaux,  a  I'exiremite 
deaquels  est  suspendu  une  etiquette  contenant  le  tiiro 
du  livre.  L'ecriture  n'esl  tracee  que  sur  une  des  faces 
de  cheque  rouleau ;  et  pour  en  &ciliter  la  lecture,  elle 
s'y  trouve  divisee  en  plosieurs  compartiraens  ou  pages, 
dec. — Voyage  duJnme  Anacharna. 

Every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  on  the  subject  of 
paper,  its  first  invention,  and  progressive  improvement, 
is  satisfiictorily  discussed  in  the  edition  of  Chambers* 
DicUonary  by  Bees.— 7. 
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by  the  lonianfl.  One  of  the  tripods  has  this 
inscription :  * 

Amphytrion's  prewnt  from  Teleboan  spoilt. 
This  mast  have  been  ahoat  the  age  of  Lains, 
son  of  Labdacas,  whose  father  was  Polydore, 
the  son  of  Cadmas. 

LX.  Upon  the  second  tripod,  are  these  hexa- 
meter verses : — 

Sccras,  Tictorions  pugiliati  besiow'd 
Me,  a  iair  oHferlng,  on  the  Delphic  god. 

This  Sesus  was  the  son  of  Hippocoon,  if  in- 
deed it  was  he  who  dedicated  the  tripod,  and 
not  another  person  of  the  same  name,  contem- 
porary with  CEdipus  the  son  of  Laias. 

LXI.  The  third  tripod  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  hexameters : — 

Rojal  Laodamae  to  Phabua'  shrine 

This  tripod  gave,  of  worknumthip  divim. 

Under  this  Laodamas,  the  son  of  Eteocles, 
who  hsd  the  supreme  power,  the  Cadmeans 
were  expelled  by  the  Argives,  and  fled  to  the 
Ancheleans. '  The  Gephyreans  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Bcsotians  to  retire  to  Athens. ' 
Here  they  bnilt  temples  for  their  own  particu- 
lar use,  resembling  in  no  respect  those  of  the 
Athenians,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  edifice  and 
mysteries  of  the  Achsan  Ceres. 

LXII.  Thus  have  I  relsted  the  vision  of 
Hipparchos,  and  the  origin  of  the  Gephyreans, 
from  whom  the  conspirators  against  Hippsrchus 
were  descended  :  but  it  will  here  be  proper  to 
explain  more  at  length  the  particular  means  by 
which  the  Athenians  recovered  their  liberty, 
which  I  was  beginning  to  do  before.  Hippias 
hsd  succeeded  to  the  supreme  authority,  and,  as 
appeared  by  his  conduct,  greatly  resented  the 
death  of  Hipparchus.  The  Alcmsonide,  who 
were  of  Athenian  origin,  had  been  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  Pisistratide :  they  had,  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  exiles,  made  an 
effort  to  recover  their  former  situations,  and  to 
deliver  their  country  from  its  oppressors,  but 

1  This  mmripUan.y-Sovae  curious  iDBcHpUons  upon 
the  shields  of  the  warriors  who  were  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  the  capital  of  Eteocles,  are  preserved  in  the 
**  Seven  against  Thebes  of  JEschylus,"  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

2  Enr/ultant."}— The  Cadmeans  and  Encheleans  of 
Herodotus  are  the  Thebans  and  lUyrians  of  Pausanias. 

8  To  ilM«iM.]— They  were  permitted  to  settle  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cephissus,  which  separates  Attica  from 
Eleusis ;  there  they  built  a  bridge,  in  order  to  have  a  free 
oommnnication  on  both  sides.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
bridges,  >'f«vf«i,  took  their  name  from  these  people. 
The  author  of  tlie  Etyroologicum  Magnum  pretends  that 
the  people  were  called  Gephyreans  from  this  bridge ;  but 
It  is  very  certain  that  they  bore  this  name  beiure  they 
settled  in  Attica.— Xiorcfcsr. 


were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  They 
retired  to  Lipsydrium  beyond  Peonia,  which 
they  fortified,  still  meditating  vengeance  against 
the  Pisistratidn.  Whilst  they  were  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, the  Amphictyons^  engaged  them 
upon  certain  terms  to  construct  that  which  is 
now  the  temple  of  Delphi,'  but  which  did  not 
exist  before.  They  were  not  deficient  in  point 
of  wealth ;  and,  warmed  with  the  generous 
spirit  of  their  race,  they  erected  a  temple  fn 
exceeding  the  model  which  had  been  given,  in 
splendour  and  in  beauty.  Their  sgreement  only 
obliged  them  to  construct  it  of  the  stone  of 
Porus,^  but  they  built  the  vestibule  of  Parian 
marble. 

LXIIT.  These  men,  as  the  Athenians  relate, 
during  their  continuance  at  Delphi,  bribed  the 
Pythian  to  propose  to  every  8parUn  who  should 
consult  her,  in  a  private  or  public  capacity,  the 
deliverance  of  Athens.  The  Lacedsmonians, 
hearing  incessantly  the  same  thing  repeated  to 
them,  sent  an  army  under  the  conduct  of 
Anchiroolios,  son  of  Aster,  a  man  of  a  very 
popular  character,  to  expel  the  Pisistratide  from 
Athens.  They  in  this  respect  violated  some 
very  ancient  ties  of  hospitality ;  but  they  thought 
it  better  became  them  to  listen  to  the  commands 
of  heaven,  than  to  any  human  consideration. 
These  forces  were  despatched  by  sea,  and  being 
driven  to  Phalerus,  were  there  disembaiked  by 

4  Ampfuciyoru.'}— The  Amphictyons  were  an  assem- 
hly  composed  of  deputies  from  the  difierent  states  of 
Greece.  Each  state  sent  two  deputies,  one  to  examine 
into  what  related  to'ihe  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  other 
to  decide  disputes  betwixt  individuals.  Their  general 
residence  was  at  Delphi,  and  they  determined  disputes 
betwixt  the  different  states  of  Greece.  Before  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  business,  they  sacrificed  an  ox  cut  into  small 
pieces ;  their  decisions  were  sacred,  and  without  appeal. 
They  met  twice  in  the  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn. 
In  spring  at  Delphi,  in  autumn  at  Thermopyla. 

This  council  represented  but  a  certain  number  of  the 
states  of  Greece ;  but  these  were  the  principal  and  most 
powerful.  Demosthenes  makes  mention  of  a  decree 
where  the  Amphictyonic  council  is  called  to  s«ivev  tw» 
'  Ewirvwv  evviSfitv ;  and  Cicero  also  calls  them  com- 
mune Grecia  concilium.— ST. 

6  Temple  i^Delphi.y-The  temple  of  Delphi  was  in  its 
origin  no  more  than  a  chapel  made  of  the  branches  of 
laurel  growing  near  the  temple.  One  Pteras  of  Delphi 
afterwards  built  it  of  more  solid  materials:  it  was  then 
constructed  of  brass ;  the  fourth  time  it  was  erected  of 
stone. — Larcher. 

6  Stmt  qfPoru».'}—Th\»  stone  resembled  the  Parian 
marble  in  whiteness  and  hardness:  but,  according  to 
Pliny  and  Theophrastus,  it  was  less  potiderous.  Of  the 
marble  of  Paros  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  Larcher  re- 
marks that  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  the  more  emioent 
sculptors  of  antiquity,  always  preferred  it  for  their 
works.  Tournefort  without  hesitation  prefers  the  mar 
bles  of  Italy  to  those  of  Greece. 
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Ancbimolins.  The  PisiittatiJe  being  aware  of 
this,  applied  for  amistance  to  the  Tbesnlians 
with  whom  they  were  in  alliance.  -  The  people 
of  Tbesraly  obeyed  the  eommons,  and  sent 
tbem  a  thousand  horse,''  commanded  by  Gineas 
thHr  king,  a  native  of  Conisus :  on  the  arrival 
of  their  allies,  the  Pisistratide  levelled  all  the 
country  about  Phalems,  and  thus  enabling  the 
cavalry  to  act,  they  sent  them  against  the  Spar- 
tans. They  accordingly  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  killed  several,  amongst  whom  was  Ancbi- 
molius.  Those  who  escaped  were  driven  to 
their  vessels.  Thus  succeeded  the  first  attempt 
of  the  Lacedemonians :  the  tomb  of  Ancbimo- 
lins is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  temple  of  Her- 
eules,  in  Cynosarges,^  in  the  district  of  Alo- 
pece,'  in  Attica. 


7  Thatuattd  hone."]— The  cavalry  of  Thesiuly  were 
rtry  famous.— Sea  Theocritus^  Id.  xviii.  30. 

H  »»irft  KwsrMf irrof,  i|  if/wsTt  BtTTuKti  twwvf^ 
*Q,it  »mi  *ff*Xfmt  *EKt¥u  Auz$im*ft»9i  %»o-/tOf. 

As  the  cypress  is  an  ornament  to  a  garden,  as  a  Tbes- 
salian  horse  to  a  chariot,  so  is  the  lovely  Helen  to  the 
glory  of  lAcedttmon.—Larcher. 

Amongst  other  solemnities  of  mourning  which  Admo- 
tus  prince  of  Thessaljr  orders  to  be  observed  in  honour 
of  his  deceased  wife,  he  bids  his  subjects  cut  the  maues 
of  all  the  chariot  horses. 

Ti5fiirir«  Ti  ^§vyvvTti  xai  --  vmftwvMxs 
IIwXovc  riinf^  TiAtviT*  ffvxf vav  ^o£ir'. 

From  which  Incident  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that 
the  Thessalians  held  their  liorses  in  no  small  estima- 
tion ;  the  speech  of  Adroetus  being  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  All  that  tielongs  to  me,  all  that  have  any  share  of  my 
regard,  siiall  aid  me  in  deploring  my  domestic  loss.'*— 
See  vol.1, 216.— r. 

8  Cynosar^es.]— This  place  gave  name  to  the  sect  of 
the  Cynics.  It  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place  for  public  ex- 
ercises, annexed  to  a  temple,  and  situated  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Athens.  The  origin  of  hs  appellation  Cynotav' 
get  is  thus  related ;  an  Athenian  named  Didymus  was 
perfarming  a  sacrifice  la  his  house,  but  was  interrupted 
by  a  large  white  dog,  which  coming  in  unexpectedly 
seized  the  victim,  carried  it  off,  and  lefl  itin  another  place. 
Much  disturbed  by  an  accident  so  inauspicious,  Didymus 
consulted  the  oracle  in  what  manner  he  miglii  avert  the 
omen ;  he  was  told  to  build  a  temple  to  Hercules  in  the 
place  where  the  dog  liad  deposhed  the  victim :  he  did  so 
and  called  ii  Cynotargea^  mwm  t«v  xwof  a^ ye- ,  from  the 
white  dog,  which  that  name  expresres.  When  Antis- 
thenes  founded  liis  sect,  he  hired  this  place  as  conve- 
niently situated  for  his  lectures :  and  from  the  name  of 
the  place,  added  to  the  consideration  of  the  snarling  dog- 
gish nature  of  those  philosophers,  was  derived  the  appel- 
tetion  CyniCj  which  means do^^'<A.  Antisihcnes  himself 
was  sometimes  called  •m-a.oxuwv,  fnere  or  genuine  dog. 

The  expression  ad  Cynosarges  was  proverbial.— See 
this  explained  at  length  In  the  Adagia  of  Erasmus ;  it 
signified  the  same  as  abi  ad  cervos,  ad  malam  rem,  ftc. 

— r. 

9  Atopece.']—'TMn  place  was  apprnprlaled  to  the  tribe 
of  Antiochis,  and  according  to  Diogenes  Laeriins,  was 
celebrated  fur  being  the  birth  place  of  Socrates.— 7*.      | 


LXIY.  The  Lacedemonians  afterwards 
sent  a  greater  body  of  forces  against  Athens, 
not  by  sea  but  by  land,  under  the  direction  of 
their  king  Gleomenes,  son  of  Anaxandrides. 
These,  on  their  first  entrance  into  Attica,  were 
attacked  by  the  Thessalian  horse,  who  were 
presently  routed,*^  with  the  loss  of  forty  of  their 
men,  the  remoinder  retired  without  any  further 
efforts  into  Thessaly.  Gleomenes  advancing 
to  the  city,  was  joined  by  those  Athenians 
who  desired  to  be  free;  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  besieged  the  tyrants  in  the  Pelasgian 
citadel. 

LXV.  The  Lacedemonians  would  have 
found  themselves  finally  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  PisistratidfB,  for  they  were  totally 
unprepared  for  a  siege,  whilst  their  adversaries 
were  well  provided  with  necessaries.  After 
therefore  continuing  the  blockade  for  a  few 
days,  they  were  about  to  return  to  Sparta,  when 
an  accident  happened,  as  fatal  to  one  party  as 
favourable  to  the  other.  The  children  of  the 
Pisistratids  in  their  attempts  privately  to  e»- 
cape,  were  taken  prisoners :  this  incident 
reduced  them  to  extreme  perplexity,  so  that 
finally,  to  recover  their  children,  they  submitted 
to  such  terms  as  the  Athenians  imposed,  and 
engaged  to  leave  Attica  within  five  days.  Thus, 
after  enjoying  the  supreme  authority  for  thirty 
six  years,  they  retired  to  Sigeum  beyond  the 
Scamander.  They  were  in  their  descent  Py- 
lians,  of  the  family  of  Peleus :  they  were  by 
birth  related  to  Codrus  and  Melanthus,  who 
had  also  arrived  at  the  principality  of  Athens, 
tbougb  strangers  like  themselves.  In  memory 
of  which  Hippocrates,  the  fttther  of  Pisistratus, 
had  named  his  son  from  the  son  of  Nestor. 
The  Athenians  were  thus  delivered  from  op- 
pression ;  and  it  will  now  be  my  business  to 
commemorate  such  prosperous  or  calamitous 
events  as  they  experienced  after  they  bad  thus 
recovered  their  liberties,  before  Ionia  had  re- 
volted from  Darius,  and  Aristagoras  the  Mile- 
sian had  arrived  at  Athens  to  supplicate  assist- 
ance. 

LXVL  Athens  was  considerable  before, 
but,  its  liberty  being  restored,  it  became  great- 
er than  ever.  Of  its  citizens,  two  enjoyed 
more  than  common  reputation  :  Clisthenes,  of 

10  Preeently  roM/«d.]— Frontlous,  In  his  Stratageroa- 
ta,  relates  that  Gleomenes  obstructed  the  passage  of  the 
Thessalian  horse,  liy  throwing  branches  of  trees  over  the 
plain.  This  delivery  of  the  Athenians  by  Gleomenes,  is 
alluded  to  by  Aristofrfutnes,  In  his  play  called  Lysistrsi- 
to.— Zoreftsr. 

3  A 
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the  family  of  the  AlcmBonidc,  who  according 
to  the  voice  of  fame  had  corrupted  the  Py  tliiao  ; 
and  Isagoraa,  eon  of  Tisander,  who  waa  cer- 
tainly of  an  illustrioaa  origin,  hut  whose  par- 
ticular descent  I  am  not  able  to  specify.  The 
individuals  of  this  family  sacrifiqe  to  the  Ca- 
rian  Jupiter : '  these  two  men,  in  their  conten- 
tion for  superiority,  divided  the  state  into  fac- 
tions: Clistbenes,  who  was  worsted  by  his 
rival,  found  means  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  people.  The  four  tribes,'  which  were  be- 
fore named  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  Geieon, 
^gicores,  Argades,  and  Hoples,  he  divided 
into  ten,  naming  them  according  to  his  fancy, 
from  the  heroes  of  his  country.  One  however 
be  called  after  Ajax,'  who  had  been  the  neigh- 
bour and  ally  to  this  nation. 

LXVII.  In  this  particular,  Clistbenes  seems 
to  me  to  have  imitated  his  grandfather  of  the 
same  name  by  his  mother*s  side,  who  was  prince 
of  Sicyon :  this  Clistbenes  having  been  engag- 


1  Carton  Jupiter."]— The  Carlans  were  exceedingly 
contemned,  and  they  were  regarded  as  alaxes,  because 
they  were  the  first  who  let  out  troops  fur  hire ;  for  which 
reason  they  were  exposed  to  the  most  perilous  enter- 
prises. This  people  had  a  temple  common  to  them- 
selves, with  the  Lydians  and  Mysians ;  this  was  called 
the  temple  of  the  Carian  Jupiter.  They  who  sacrificed 
to  the  Carian  Jupiter  acknowledged  themselves  to  have 
been  originally  from  Caria.  Plutarch  does  not  omit  this 
opportunity  of  reproaching  Herodotus ;  and  indeed  this 
is  amons St  the  very  few  instances  of  his  having  justice 
on  hid  side.  As  early  as  in  the  lime  of  Homer,  the  fol- 
lowing proverb  was  current : 

**I  value  him  no  nora  Om  «  Cixno.*— . 


This  interpretation  has,  however,  been  justly  consid- 
ered as  dout>tful.  See  Dr.  Clarke's  excellent  note  on  that 
f^amtfe.—n.  ix.  378.-7'. 

2  The/our  tribea.^—The  names  of  the  four  ancient 
tribes  of  Athens  varied  at  diflbrent  times;  they  were 
afterwards,  as  in  this  place  represented,  multiplied  into 
ten ;  two  others  were  then  added.  Each  of  these  ten 
tribes,  like  so  many  different  republics,  had  their  presi- 
dents, oflicers  of  police,  tribunals,  assemblies,  and  differ* 
snt  Interests.  Fifty  senators  were  elected  as  representa- 
tives of  each  tribe,  which  of  course  made  the  aggregate 
reprcoentaiion  of  the  slate  of  Athens  amount  to  five 
hundred.  The  motives  of  Clisihenes  in  dividingtbe  Athe- 
nians into  ten  tribe«,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  polit- 
ical sagacity ;  till  then  any  one  tribe  uniting  with  a  second 
must  have  rendered  any  contest  equal.  The  names  here 
inserted  have  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  contro- 
versy. See  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  ver.  1570,  and  the  com- 
mentators upon  it.  An  inscrifjtion  published  by  Count 
CayluB  has  at  length  removed  many  of  the  difficulties. 

3  ^jax.]— Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  had  been  prince  of 
JEgina,  an  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attica.— 
Larcher.  Tliis  is  a  most  remarkable  mistake  in  Lar- 
cher :  Ajax  was  of  Salamis  and  not  of  JEgina.  See  the 
well-known  line  in  Homer : 

A«»(  V  i»  X»A.»^(*t(  *yt9  tvxmtimm  v%m^. 


ed  in  hostilities  with  the  Argives,  abolished  at 
Sicyon  the  poetical  contests  of  the  rhapsodists,^ 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  because  in  the 
verses  of  Homer,  which  were  there  generally 
selected  for  this  purpose,  Argos  and  its  in- 
habitants  were  such  frequent  objects  of  praise. 
From  the  same  motive  he  was  solicitous  to 
eipel  the  relics  of  Adrastua,  an  Argive,  the 
son  of  Talsus,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
forum  of  Sicyon  ;^  he  went  therefore  to  inquire 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  whether  he  might  expel 
Adrastus.  The  Pythian  said  in  reply,  that 
Adrastua  was  a  prince  of  Sicyon,  whilst  he  him- 
self was  a  robber.    Meeting  with  this  repulse 


4  JZAiqwodisCf  .>>This  word  is  cossponnded  eiUier  of 
'p«»-T«,to  sew,  or  'paiSfo.,  a  rod  or  branch,  and  «^i«,  a 
song  or  poem.  According  to  the  first  derivation  it  signi- 
fies a  poet,  author  of  various  songs  or  poems  which  are 
connected  together,  making  one  poem,  of  which  the  dil^ 
ferent  parts  may  be  detached  and  separately  recited. 
According  to  the  second,  it  signifies  a  singer,  who  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  branch  of  laurel,  recites  either  his  own 
compositions  or  those  of  some  celebrated  poeu 

Hcsiod  inclines  to  the  furmer  etymology.  Homer» 
Hesiod,  &c.  were  rhapsodists  in  this  sense ;  they  com- 
posed their  poems  in  different  books  and  parts,  which 
uniting  together  made  one  perfect  composition.  Ths 
ancient  poets  went  from  country  to  country,  and  from 
town  to  town,  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  people  by  the 
recital  of  their  verses,  who  in  return  treated  them  with 
great  honours,  and  much  liberality.  The  most  ancient 
rhapsodist  on  record  is  Fhemius,  whom  Homer,  after 
being  his  disciple,  immortalizes  in  bis  Odyssey.  The 
roost  probable  opinion  Is,  that  in  singlngthe  verses  which 
they  themselves  composed,  they  carried  in  their  band  a 
branch  of  laurel.  The  rhapsodists  of  the  second  kind 
were  invited  lo  feasts  and  public  sacrifices,  to  sing  ths 
poems  of  OrpheuS)  Musaeus,  Hesiod,  Archilochus,  Mim- 
nermus,  Phocy  tides,  and  in  particular  of  Homer.  These 
were  satisfied  with  reciting  the  compositions  of  others, 
and  certainly  carried  a  branch  of  laurel,  which  particiiF 
larly  has  been  disputed  with  respect  to  the  first. 

They  were  also  called  Homerides  or  Homerists,  bs« 
cause  they  generally  recited  verses  from  Homer. 

They  sung  sitting  on  a  raised  chair,  accompanying 
their  verses  with  a  cithera  or  sc^me  other  instrument, 
and  in  return  a  crown  of  gold  was  given  them,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  words  rhapsodist  and  rhapsody  became 
terms  of  contempt,  from  the  abuse  which  the  rhapsodists 
made  of  their  profession;  and  at  the  present  day  the  term 
rhapsody  I's  applied  to  a  number  of  vile  pieces  ill  put  to 
gelhe  T.— Larcher. 

The  note  above  given  from  Larcher  will  necessarily 
bring  to  the  mind  of  the  English  reader  the  character 
and  office  of  our  ancient  bards,  whom  the  rhapsodists  of 
old  in  many  respects  resembled.  Of  the  two,  the  bards 
were  perhaps  the  more  honourable,  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  recital  of  the  valorous  actions  of  he- 
roes, and  of  such  sentiments  as  inspired  bravery  and  vir- 
tue. In  our  language  also  rhapsody  is  now  always  used 
in  a  bad  sense ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  our  more  ancient 
writers,  and  our  poets  in  particular.— 7*. 

5  jFbrum  qf  fb'ryon.]— Dieutychidas  relates  that  Ad- 
rastus was  buried  at  Megara,  and  that  at  Sicyon  there 
was  only  a  cenotaph  of  this  heru.    See  Scholiast  lo  Pin 
dsTi  ad  Nem.  30.— LofxAcr. 
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from  the  oracle,  he  on  hii  return  concerted 
f>ther  means  to  rid  himself  of  Adrastus.  Think- 
ing he  had  accomplished  this,  he  sent  to  Thebes 
of  Boeotia  to  bring  back  Melanippns,'  a  native 
ef  Bicyon,  and  son  of  Astacus.  By  the  con- 
sent of  the  Thebans,  his  request  was  granted ; 
he  then  erected  to  his  honour  a  shrine  in  the 
Prytaneum,  and  deposited  his  remains  in  a  place 
strongly  fortified.  His  motive  for  thus  bring- 
ing back  Melanippus,  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  was  the  great  enmity  which  subsisted 
betwixt  him  and  Adrastus,  and  farther,  because 
Melanippus  had  been  accessary  to  the  deaths 
of  Mecistus  the  brother,  and  Tydeus  the  son- 
in-law  of  Adrastus.  When  the  shrine  was 
completed,  Clisthenes  assigned  to  Melanippus 
the  sacrifices  and  festivals  which  before  h&d  been 
appropriated  to  Adrastus,  and  solemnized  by  the 
8icyonians  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence. This  district  had  formerly  been  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Poly  bus,  who  dying  without 
children,  had  left  his  dominions  to  Adrastus, 
his  grandson  by  a  daughter.  Amongst  other 
marks  of  honour  which  the  Sicyonians  paid  the 
memory  of  Adrastus,  they  commemorated  in 
tragic  choruses^  his  persopal  misfortunes,  to  the 


6  Jlf«tontf|Nw.l— When  th«  Ar^ree  attacked  Thebei, 
this  warrior  slew  Tydeos,  and  Mecisius,  the  brother  ci 
Adrastus,  whilst  he  himself  perished  by  the  hands  of 
Amphiaraus. 

7  T*rtigic  ehoruaet.'y-lx  may  be  Inferred,  aaysLareher, 
from  this  passage,  that  Thespis  was  not  the  inventor  of 
tragedy ;  and  he  quotes  Themisiius  as  saying,  "  The 
Sicyonians  were  the  inventors  of  tragedy,  but  the  Athe- 
nians Imnight  it  to  perfection."  Suidas  also  at  the  word 
Birw  If,  says,  that  Epigenesof  Sicyon  was  the  first  trage- 
dian, and  Thespis  only  the  sixteenth.  M.  Larcher  is  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  but  avoids  any  discussion  of  the  ar- 
gument, as  beyond  the  proposed  limits  of  his  plan. 

To  exhibit  a  chorus,  was  to  purchase  a  dramatic  piece 
of  an  author,  and  defray  the  expense  of  its  representa- 
tion. This  at  Athens  was  the  office  of  the  archon,  at 
Kome  of  the  ediles.  The  following  passage  from  Lysias 
may  serve  to  explain  the  ancient  chorus  with  regard  lo 
its  variety  and  expense. 

"  When  Theopompus  was  archon,  I  was  furnisher  to 
a  tragic  ch.^rus,  and  I  laid  out  30  mi  nsB— afterwards  I  got 
the  vicU)ry  with  the  chorus  of  men,  and  it  cost  me  20 
minas.  When  Glaucippus  was  archon,  I  laid  nut  8  minas 
upon  the  pyrrichists ;  when  Diodes  was  archon,  I  laid 
out  upon  the  cyclian  chorus  three  mines ;  afterwards, 
when  Alexias  was  archon,  I  ftirnished  a  chorus  of  boys, 
and  it  cost  me  fifteen  mine ;  when  Euclides  was  archon, 
I  was  at  the  charge  of  sixteen  mina  on  the  comedians, 
and  of  seven  upon  the  young  pyrrichists." 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  tragic  was  the  most 
expensive  ciiorus,  and  its  splendour  in  after-times  be- 
came 8  f  extravagant,  that  Horace  complains  the  specta- 
tors minded  more  what  they  saw  than  what  they  heard : 

Dixit  adboc  aliqaUl  ?  nil  niM  i  quid  placet  trgji  i 
I«BA  TknaliflD  viDlM  iiBiWk ' 


neglect  even  of  Bacchus.  But  Clisthenes  ap- 
propriated the  choruses  to  Bacchus,  and  the 
other  solemnities  to  Melanippus. 

LXVIII.  He  changed  also  the  names  of 
the  Doric  tribes,  that  those  of  the  Sicyonians 
might  be  altogether  different  from  those  of  the 
Argives,  by  which  means  he  made  the  Sicyoni* 
ans  extremely  ridiculous.  He  distinguished  the 
other  tribes  by  the  words  Hys  and  Onos,'  su- 
peradding only  their  respective  terminations ;  to 
his  own  tribe  he  prefixed  the  word  Arche,  ex- 
pressive of  authority ;  those  of  his  own  tribe 
were  therefore  termed  Archelaens;  of  the  others, 
some  were  called  Hyats,  some  Oneato,  othen 
Chsneats.  The  Sicyonians  were  known  by 
these  appellations  during  the  time  of  Clisthenes, 
and  for  sixty  years  afterwards.  After  this 
period,  in  consequence  of  a  consultation  held 
among  themselves,  they  changed  these  names 
to  Hy Means,  Pamphylians,  and  Dymanats. 
To  these  they  added  a  fourth  tribe,  which  in 
honour  of  iEgialeus,  son  of  Adrastus,  they 
called  .^gialeans. 

LXIX.  S'lch  was  the  conduct  of  Clie- 
thenes  of  Sicyon.  The  Clisthenes  of  Athens, 
grandson  of  the  former  by  a  daughter,  and 
named  after  him,  was,  as  it  appears  to  me,  de- 
sirous of  imitating  him  from  whom  he  was  call- 
ed. To  show  his  contempt  of  the  lonians,  he 
would  not  suffer  the  trib«i  of  Athens  to  bear 
any  resemblance  to  those  of  Ionia.  Having 
conciliated  his  countrymen,  who  had  before 
been  averse  to  him,  he  changed  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  and  increased  their  number.  In- 
stead of  four  phylarchi  he  made  ten,  into 
which  number  of  tribes  he  also  divided  the 
people ;  by  which  means  he  so  conciliated  their 
favour,  that  he  obtained  a  decided  superiority 
over  his  opponents.* 


The  business  of  the  chorus  at  its  first  institution  was  to 
sing  diihyrambic  verses  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  How  it 
afterwards  became  improved  and  extended,  has  been  too 
bften  and  too  well  discussed  to  require  any  elaborate 
discussion  in  this  place.— 7*. 

8  Ifyt  and  Onos.}— Literally,  a  swine  and  an  ass. 

9  Over  hit  ofjpotieft/s.]— Clisthenes  and  Isagoras  had 
no  intention  of  becoming  tyrants,  and  were  united  to 
expel  the  FisistratidsB  from  Athens :  but  they  were  not 
at  all  the  more  harmonious  on  this  account.  The  first 
desired  to  establish  a  democracy,  and  u*  accomplish  it 
he  gave  the  people  more  authority  than  ever  they  pos* 
seesed  before,  by  distributing  them  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  tribes,  making  them  by  these  means  the  less  easy 
lo  be  gained.  Isagoras,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  es- 
U|2lish  an  aristocracy;  and  as  he  could  not  possibly  suc- 
ceed in  his  views,  unless  by  fierce,  he  therefore  invited 
the  Lacedflemonians  to  assist  him.— JLorcAer. 
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LXX.  Ingons,  though  overcome,  en- 
deavoured to  recover  hie  importancig|  he  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  Cleomenea  the  Spartan, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  the  tie  of  hospital- 
ity whilst  he  was  besieging  the  Pisistratids, 
and  who  had  been  suspected  of  an  improper 
connection  with  Isagoras's  wife.  The  Lace- 
demonian prince,  sending  a  herald  before  him, 
pronounced  sentence  of  eipulsion  against  Clis- 
thenes,  and  many  other  Athenians,  on  pretence 
of  their  being  polluted  by  sacrilegious  murder. 
Isagoras  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  this  his 
excuse,  because  the  Alcmeonidc,  with  those  of 
their  party,  had  been  guilty  of  a  murder,  in 
which  neither  Isagoras  nor  any  of  his  followers 
were  concerned. 

hXXl.  The  reason  why  these  Athenians 
were  called  polluted,'  was  this :  Cylon,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  who  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
the  Olympic  games,  had  been  convicted  of 
designs  upon  the  government,  for,  having  pro- 
cured a  number  of  young  men  of  the  same  age 
with  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  seise  the  cita- 
del; disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he  with  his 
companions  placed  themselves  before  the  shrine 
of  Minerva,  as  suppliants.  The  Prytanes  of 
the  Naucrari,'  who   then    governed  Athens, 

1  PoUm/mI.]— Literally  Bnagu»t  that  is,  polluted  by 
their  crime,  and  therefore  devoted  to  the  curew  of  the 
goddess  whom  they  bad  oflboded :  the  term  implies  a 
sacrilegious  oflfence.— 7*. 

2  T?u  Prytanes  <fthe  Aoucran'.]— I  diall  endeavour, 
as  concisely  as  possible,  to  make  this  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  magistrates  of  Athens  were  composed  of  the  Ar- 
chons,  the  Areopagites,  and  the  senate  of  five  hundre<l. 
When  the  people  of  Alliens  consisted  only  of  four  tribes, 
one  hundred  were  elected  by  lot  from  each  tribe ;  when 
afterwards  they  were  divided  into  ten,  fifty  were  chosen 
from  each  tribe ;  these  were  the  Pryunes,  and  they  go- 
wned the  city  by  turns.  Each  body  of  fifty,  according 
to  Solon's  establishment,  ruled  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
five  days,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  regular  divisions  of  their 
body  for  a  certain  limited  time.  To  ezpatiaie  on^e 
subject  of  the  Prytanes,  the  particulars  of  their  duty, 
and  their  various  subdivisions  into  other  responsible 
magistracies,  would  require  a  long  dissehatJon. 
>  Of  the  Naucrari,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Nan- 
cleri,  what  fuUows  may  perhaps  be  sufficient. 

To  the  ten  tribes  of  Clisthenes,  two  more  were  after- 
wards added ;  these  twelve  were  divided  into  /Vii/tei,  or 
boroughs,  who  anciently  were  named  Naucrauri» :  of 
these  the  magistrates  were  called  Naucrari ;  each  Nau- 
craria  furnished  for  the  public  service  two  horsemen 
and  one  vessel.  Each  Athenian  borough  had  anciently 
Us  own  little  senate ;  thus  the  Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari 
were  a  select  number,  presiding  in  each  of  these  sen- 
ates. With  respect  to  Uie  passage  before  us,  '*  Many," 
says  Larcher,  **  are  of  opinion  that  Herodotus  uses  the 
expression  of  Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari  in  a  particular 
sense,  meaning  l^  Naucrari  the  Athenians  in  general ; 
and  by  Prytanes,  the  Archons."— 7*. 


persuaded  them  to  leave  thia  sanctuary,  under 
a  promise  that  their  lives  should  not  be  for- 
feited. Their  being  soon  afterwards  put  to 
death  ^  was  generally  imputed  to  the  Alcmeon- 
idc. — These  events  happened  before  the  timp 
of  Pisistratus. 

LXXIL  Cleomenea  having  thus  ordered 
the  eipulsion  of  Clisthenes,  and  the  other 
Enageet,  though  Clisthenes  had  privately  re- 
tired,^ came  soon  afterwards  to  Athens  with  a 
small  number  of  attendants.  His  first  step  was 
to  send  into  exile  as  polluted  seven  hundred 
Athenian  families,^  which  Isagoras  pointed  oat 
to  him.  He  next  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  se- 
nate, and  to  entrust  the  office  of  government 
with  three  hundred  of  the  faction  of  Isagoras. 
The  senate  exerted  themselves,  and  positively 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  projects ;  upon  which 
Cleomenea,  with  Isagoras  and  his  party,  seized 
the  citadel :  they  were  here,  for  the  space  of  two 
days,  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  a  body,  who 
took  the  part  of  the  senate.  Upon  the  third 
day  certain  terma  were  offered,  and  accepted, 
and  the  Spartana  all  of  them  departed  from 
Athena ;  thus  was  an  omen  which  had  happen- 
ed to  Cleomenea  accomplished.  For  when  he 
was  employed  in  the  seizure  of  the  citadel,  he 
desired  to  enter  the  adytum  and  consult  the 
goddess ;  the  priestess,  as  he  was  about  to  open 
the  doors,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  forbade  him 
in  these  terms ;  «  Lacedemonian,  return,  pre- 
sume not  to  enter  here,  where  no  admittance  is 
permitted  to  a  Dorian.''  <«  I,"  returned  Cleo- 
menea, «  am  not  a  Dorian,  but  an  AchBan.** 
This  omen,  however,  had  no  influence  upon 

3  Put  to  dco/A.]— The  particulars  of  this  strange  bus- 
iness are  related  at  length  by  Thucydtdes ;  much  also 
concerning  it  may  be  found  in  the  Sera  numinis  vindicta 
of  Plutarch,  and  in  the  Life  of  Solon.  The  deuil  in  this 
place  would  not  be  interesting ;  the  event  happened  613 
years  before  the  Christian  era.— 7*. 

4  Privately  retired.}— We  are  told  by  iEllan,  that 
Clisthenes,  having  introduced  the  law  of  the  ostracism, 
was  the  first  who  was  punished  by  ft.  Few  Engli&h 
readers  will  require  to  l>e  informed,  that  the  ostracism 
was  the  Athenian  sentence  of  banishment,  determined 
by  the  people  writing  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  ban- 
ished on  an  oyster-shell. 

The  punishment  itself  was  not  always  deemed  dishon- 
ourable, fur  the  victim,  during  the  term  of  his  banish- 
ment, which  was  ten  years,  enjoyed  his  estate.  A  per- 
son could  not  be  banished  by  the  ostracism,  unless  an 
assembly  of  six  thousand  were  present.— 7*. 

6  Athenian  families.']— This  expression  is  not  so  un- 
important as  it  may  appear  to  a  careless  reader.  There 
were  at  Athens  many  domesticated  strangers,  who  en- 
joyed  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  except  that  they  coold 
not  be  advanced  to  a  station  of  any  authority  in  tha 
state.— IrOrd^. 
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haf  eoDdnet ;  hepcneverad  in  what  ba  had  on- 
dartakan,  and  with  hU  Lacadiamoniana  was  a 
aacood  time*  foiled.  The  Athaniana  who  had 
joined  thamaelTee  to  him  ware  put  in  irons,  and 
condemned  to  die ;  amongit  theee  wae  Tim^ 
rithette  of  Delphi,  concerning  whoae  gallantry 
and  ipirit  I  am  able  to  produce  many  teeti- 
noniea.— 'Theie  Atheniana  were  put  to  death 
in  priaon. 

LXXIII.  The  Athenians  having  recalled 
Clisthenes,  and  the  seven  hnndred  fiunilies  ex- 
pelled by  Gleomenes,  sent  ambassadors  to  Sar- 
dis  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Persians :  for 
they  were  well  convinced  that  they  should  have 
to  support  a  war  against  Gleomenes  and  Spar- 
ta. On  their  arrival  at  Sardis,  and  explaining 
the  nature  of  their  commission,  Artaphernes, 
aon  of  Hystaspes,  and  chief  magistrate  of 
Sardis,  inquired  of  them  who  they  were,  and 
where  they  lived,  desiring  to  become  the  allies 
c  f  Persia.  Being  satisfied  in  this  particular, 
he  made  them  this  abrupt  proposition  ;  if  the 
Athenians  would  send  to  Darius  earth  and 
water,  be  would  form  an  alliance  with  them,  if 
not,  they  were  immediately  Uf  depart.  After 
deliberating  on  the  subject,  they  acceded  to  the 
terms  proposed,  for  which,  on  their  return  to 
Athens,  they  were  severely  reprehended. 

LXXIV.  Gleomenes  knowing  that  he  was 
reproached,  and  feeling  that  he  was  injured  by 
the  Athenians,  levied  forces  in  the  diiXerent 
parts  of  the  Peloponnese,  without  giving  any  in- 
timation of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  pro- 
posed, however,  to  take  vengeance  on  Athens, 
and  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Isagoras,  who  with  him  had  been  driven  from 
the  citadel :  with  a  great  body  of  forces  he  him- 
self took  possession  of  Eleusis,  whilst  the 
BflDotians,  as  bad  been  agreed  upon,  seized 
Oenoe  and  Hysias,^  towns  in  the  extremity  of 
Attica ;  on  another  side  the  Ghalcidians  laid 
waste  the  Athenian  territories.  The  Athen- 
ians, however,  perplexed  by  these  different  at- 
tackR,  deferred  their  revenge  on  the  Boeotians 
and  Ghalcidians,  and  marched  with  their  army 
against  the  Peloponnesiaps  at  Eleusis. 

LXXV.  Whilst  the  two  armies  were  pre- 

6  Serond  Um4.']Sw  chapter  IxW.  and  Izvw— See  also 
the  Lyaiatrate  of  Aristophanea,  ▼orae  273. 

**  Nan  nMmini,"  says  Retake,  "  de  prlino  Claomenis 
Irrlto  eonaui  Athenaa  occupandi  in  auperloribtts  legere. 
Nam  quod,  p.  263,  narravlt  noa  Cleomani,  aed  Anctal- 
innlfo  Id  eveoit." 

7  //y«tfiM.]^Lareher  thinks  that  Hysiaa  never  conaii- 
Urted  a  part  of  Attica,  and  therefore,  with  Weaseling, 
wishes  to  read  Fbyl«.-49ee  Wesaellng's  note. 
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pared  to  engage,  tha  Cartnthsaas  first  of  all,  aa 
if  conacions  of  their  having  acted  an  unjustifia- 
ble part,  turned  their  backs  and  retired.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  Demaratus,  son  of 
Ariston,  who  was  also  a  king  of  Sparta,  had 
conducted  a  body  of  foroea  from  Lacedemon, 
and  till  now  had  seconded  Gleomenes  in  all  hia 
measures.  On  account  of  the  dissension  b^ 
tween  their  princes,  the  Spartana  passed  a  law, 
forbidding  both  their  kinga  to  march  with  tha 
army  at  the  same  time.  They  determined 
also,  that  one  of  the  Tyndarids  '  should  remain 
with  the  prince  who  was  left  at  home,  both  of ' 
whom,  till  now,  had  accompanied  them  on 
foreign  expeditions.  The  rest  of  the  confeder^ 
ates  at  Eleusis,  perceiving  this  disunion  of  tha 
princes,  and  the  secession  of  the  Corinthians, 
returned  to  their  respective  homes. 

LXXVI.  This  was  the  fourth  time  that 
the  Dorians  had  entered  Attica,  twice  as  ene^ 
mies,  and  twice  with  pacific  and  friendly  viewab' 
Their  first  expedition  was  to  establish  a  colony 
at  Megara,  which  was  when  Godrus*  reigned 
at  Athens.  They  came  from  Sparta  the  second 
and  third  time  to  expel  the  Pisistratidc.  The 
fourth  time  was  when  Gleomenes  and  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  attacked  Eleusis. 

LXXVII.  The  Athenians,  observing  tha 
adversary's  army  thus  ignominioosly  diminish, 
gave  place  to  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  deter- 
mined first  to  attack  the  Ghalcidians,  to  assist 
whom  the  Boeotians  advanced  as  far  as  tha 
Euripus.^    On  sight  of  them  the  Atheniana 


8  One  qfthe  Tjfndanda.']—li  may  perhaps  toe  Inferred 
from  this  passage,  that  the  sjmtx)!  or  image  represent, 
ing  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  before  was  one  piece  of 
wood,  was  separated  into  two  distinct  emblems.  Sea 
Abbe  Winckelman :— **  Chez  lea  Lacednmoniens  Castor 
et  Pollux  aToient  la  forme  de  deux  morceaux  de  bois 
parallela,  jointa  par  deux  baguettea  de  traverafr:  et  ceua 
ancienne  flj^re  a'est  conservee  jusqu'a  nous  par  le  signs 
n,  qui  denote  ces  freres  gemeaux  du  xodlaque."— T'. 

9  Codrus.^—Of  this  Codrua  the  f  )nowing  story  is  re- 
lated :— The  Doriana  of  the  Peloponnese,  as  here  men- 
tioned, marched  against  the  Atheniana,  and  were  pro- 
mised success  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  provided  Utej 
did  not  kill  Codrua  the  Athenian  prince.  Cleomantis  of 
Delphi  gave  intimation  of  ibis  to  the  Atheniana ;  upon 
which  Codrua  left  his  camp,  in  the  habit  of  a  beggar, 
mingled  with  the  enemy's  troope,  and  provoked  some 
amongst  them  to  kill  him ;  when  the  Athenians  sent  to 
demand  the  body  of  their  prince,  the  Peloponnesians,  on 
hearing  the  incident,  retreated.— 7*. 

10  Euripua.y-'Th\B  was  the  name  of  the  very  narrow 
strait  between  BiBntia  and  Eubna,  where  the  sea  was 
aaid  by  the  ancients  to  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day. 
It  was  rendered  more  memorable,  because  Aristotle  was 
reported  here  to  have  destroyed  himself  from  mortiflca- 
fion,  being  unable  to  explain  the  causa  of  the  phamans* 

3  ▲  3 
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rwolTdd  to  attack  Aem  bttfora  the  Chalcidiana : 
they  acoordiogly  gave  them  battle,  aod  obtained 
a  complete  Tictory,  killing  a  prodigious  nomber, 
aod  taking  seven  hundred  prisoners.  On  the 
same  day  they  passed  into  Euboea,  and  foaght 
the  Cbalcidians;  over  these  also  they  were 
'victorious,  and  they  left  a  colony  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  thousand  on  the  lands  of  the  Hip- 
pobotOyi  by  which  name  the  most  opulent  of 
the  Chalcidiana  were  distinguished.  Such  of 
these  as  they  took  prisoners,  as  well  as  their 
BoBotian  captives,  they  at  first  put  in  irons,  and 
kept  in  close  confinement:  they  afterwards 
aufifered  them  to  be  ransomed  at  two  mins  a 
man,  suspending  their  chains  from  the  citadel. 
These  were  to  be  seen  even  within  my  memory, 
hanging  from  the  walls  which  were  burnt  by 
the  Medes,  near  the  tomple  facing  the  west 
The  tenth  part  of  the  money  produced  from 
the  ransom  of  their  prisoners  was  consecrated  ; 
with  it  they  purchased  a  chariot  of  brass'  for 
four  horses;  it  was  placed  at  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  citadel,  with  Uiis  inscription  :•— 

Her  arms,  wben  Chalcis  and  B«Botia  tried, 
Athens  in  chains  and  darkness  quelPd  their.prfdo: 
Their  ransom  paid,  the  tenths  are  here  bsstow'd^ 
A  votive  gift  to  fiivouring  Pallas  owed. 

LXXYIII.  The  Athenians  continued  to 
increase  in  number  and  importance :  not  from 
their  example  alone,  but  from  various  instances, 
it  may  be  made  appear  that  an  equal  form  of 
government  is  the  best  Whilst  the  Athenians 
were  in  subjection  to  tyrants,  they  were  su- 
perior in  war  to  none  of  their  neighbours,  but 
wben  delivered  from  their  oppressors,  they  far 
surpassed  them  all ;  from  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  whilst  under  the  restraint  of  a  master, 
they  were  incapable  of  any  spirited  exertions, 
but  as  soon  as  they  obtained  tbeir  liberty,  each 
man  zealously  exercised  his  talents  on  his  own 
account 

LXXIX.    The  Thebans  after  this,  desirous 


nnn.     Tt  afterwards  became  an  appellation  for  any 
strait  of  the  sea. 

The  circumstance  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  in 
this  place  happeninfr  seven  timesa  day,  is  thus  mention- 
ed in  the  Hercules  of  Seneca: 

Ewipia  nndM  fledit  imMiQb  wtpa, 
Septemquc  cnnui  wivit  et  taUdcn  ratef, 
Dun  Ima  THn  mergat  ocauDjvv^— T 

I  AfjDpoftote]— literallj  means  keepers  of  horses,  from 
i«-«rec  I  a  horse,  and  d«vK «,  to  feed. 

3  Chariot  vf  ftraas.;]— From  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  of 
the  BflBOtiaos,  and  of  the  people  of  Chalcis,  they  made  a 
chariot  of  brasB.>-&»Pat(sam<M,  AtUo,  chap.  zxvUi. 


of  obtaming  ravenge,  sent  to  consult  the  oincle* 
In  reply,  the  Pythian  assured  them,  that  of 
themselves  they  would  be  unable  to  accom* 
pliah  this.  She  recommended  them  to  consult 
their  popular  aasembly,  and  to  apply  to  theit 
nearest  neighbours'  for  assistance.  Those 
employed  in  this  business  called  on  their  re* 
turn  an  aasembly  of  their  countrymen,  to  whom 
they  communicated  the  reply  of  the  oracle. 
Hearing  that  they  were  required  to  ask  assist- 
ance of  their  neighbours,  they  deliberated 
amongst  themselves.  <•  What"  said  some  of 
them,  «  do  not  the  Tanagrei,^  the  Coronai,* 
and  the  Thespians,*  who  are  our  neighbours, 
constantly  act  in  concert  with  us;  do  they  not 
always  assist  us,  in  war,  with  the  most  friendly 
and  spirited  exertions  t  To  these  there  can  bo 
no  occasion  to  apply ;  the  oracle  must  therefore 
have  some  other  meaning." 

LXXX.  Whilst  they  were*  thus  debating, 
someone  amongst  them  exclaimed,  «•  I  think 
that  1  am  able  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle;  Asopus^  is  reported  to  have  had  two 
daughters,  Thebe  and  .£gina ;  as  these  were 
sisters,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  deity 
would  have  us  apply  to  the  ^ginets,  to  assist 
us  in  obtaining  revenge."  The  Thebans,  not 
being  able  to  devise  any  more  plausible  intex^ 
pretation,  thought  that  they  acted  In  oonform- 
ity  to  the  will  of  the  oracle,  by  sending  to  the 
iEginet0  for  assistance,  as  to  their    nearest 


3  Ktart^  iMt^Aiours.]— The  term  Tt>»  myx*rt»  1* 
ambiguous,  and  may  be  undersux)d  either  of  neighbours 
or  relations. 

4  TbtMi^ner*.]— The  country  of  Tanagra,  according  to 
Pliny  and  others,  was  very  celebrated  fur  a  breed  of 
fighting  cocks.— Jam  ex  his  quidam  (ralli)  ad  bella  tan- 
tum  ei  prodia  assidua  nascuntur,  quibus  etiam  patriss 
nobilitarunt  Rhotium  ac  Tanapvm.— PZmy,  z.  21. 

Its  modern  name  is  Anatoria.— 7^. 

6  CorofMB/.}— Of  Coroneaa  very  sinfrular  circumstance 
Is  related,  that  whereas  all  the  rest  of  Boeotia  abounded 
with  moles,  not  one  was  ever  seen  in  Coronea.— 7*. 

6  TTietpiafu.'] — Thespia  was  one  of  ih^se  cities  con- 
sidered t^  the  ancients  as  sacred  to  the  muses,  whancs 
one  of  their  names,  The^)iades.— 7*. 

7  ilsr|Nf«.]--0ceanu8  and  Tethys,  as  the  story  goes, 
amonest  other  sons  after  whom  rivers  were  named,  had 
also  Peneus  and  Asopus ;  Peneus  remained  in  the  coun- 
try now  called  Thessaly,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  river 
which  waters  it.  Asopus  residing  at  Phlyus,  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Laden,  by  whom  be  had  two 
S'ms,  Pelasmis  and  Ismenus,  and  twelve  daughtsrs, 
Cencyra,  Salamis,  JEfrina,  Pirene,  Cleone,  Thebe,  Tana- 
gra, Thespia,  Asopis,  Sinope,  JEnia,  and  Chalcis.  JEgins 
was  carried  away  by  Jupiter  to  the  island  which  was 
called  after  her. 

Asopus,  informed  of  this  by  Sisyphus,  pursued  her, 
tan,  Jupiter  struck  him  with  bis  thunder.^JWoArMS 
Siculu9. 
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Beighboun,  who,  in  reton,  engaged  to  tend 
the  ^acids  ^  to  their  aid. 

LXXXI.  The  Thebana,  relying  on  the  aa- 
aiatance  of  iEacids,  commenced  hoatilitiea  with 
the  Atheniaiia,  but  they  met  with  ao  ill  a  re- 
ception, that  they  determined  to  tend  back  the 
decide,  and  to  require  the  aid  of  aome  troops. 
The  appUcation  waa  favoarably  received,  and 
,the  JSginet0,  confident  in  their  riches,  and 
mindfhl  of  their  ancient  enmity  with  the 
Athenians,  began  hostilities  againat  them,  with- 
out any  format  declaration  of  war.  Whilst  the 
forces  of  Athens  were  solely  enq>loyed  against 
the  Boeotians,  they  passed  over  with  a  fleet  into 
Attica,  and  not  only  plundered  Phalerom,*  but 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast ;  by  which 
the  Athenians  sustained  considerable  injuiy. 

LXXXII.  The  firat  occasion  of  the  enmity 
between  the  ^ginets  and  the  Athenians  was 
this: — The  Epidaurians  being  afflicted  by  a 
aevere  and  continued  famine,  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracle  ;  the  Pythian  enjoined  them  to 
erect  statues  to  Damia  and  Auxesia,'^  promiaing 
that  their  situation  would  then  be  amended. 
The  Epidaurians  next  inquired,  whether  they 
ahoold  constmct  these  statues  of  brass  or  of 
stone.  The  priestess  replied,  of  neither,  but  of 
the  wood  of  the  garden  olive.  The  Epidanrians, 
in  cfmsequence,  applied  to  the.  Athenians  for 
permission  to  take  one  of  their  oKvea^  believing 
these  of  all  others  the  most  sacred ;  indeed  it  is 
laid,  that  at  this  period  olives  wen  no  where 
else  to  be  found."  The  Atheniana  granted 
their  request,  on  condition  that  they  ahould 
every  year  furnish  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva  Po- 


8  .£aeidm.}-^f/[.  Lsrcher,  compsrlng  ihto  wflli  a  psr- 
agmph  in  the  following  chapter,  is  of  opinton  that  Her. 
edottts  here  speaks  not  of  any  persons,  bat  of  tomges 
lepieflenllng  the  MacUtm,  which  the  Alglnetis  lent  the 
Thebans. 

9  PAaltmm.]— This  place  is  now  called  PMto  Leone. 

10  Damia  and  ilturesia.]— These  were  the  same  as 
Ceres  and  Prosenirtne :  these  goddesses  proctired  fertil' 
1^,  and  had  a  temple  In  Tegea,  where  tfiey  were  called 
Garpo|rfior«.  Ptujsanias  relates  the  same  fact  as  Her- 
edoiii%  eaeepi  that  he  calls  the  two  goddesses  Aoxesfa 
and  Lamia. 

They  were  also  worshipped  at  Tronene,  bat  Ibr  dif- 
Ibrent  reasans:  Damia  was  the  Bona  Dea  of  the  Bo- 
BMBs;  she  was,  also,  according  to  Tatenaer,  the  smne 
as  the  Roman  Maia.— LamAer. 

11  7b  fte/otoid.]— This  assertion  was  bf  no  means 
true,  as  Larcher  remarks,  Herodotus  knew  it,  but  not 
choosing  to  hurt  the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  he  admits 
the  report,  qualifying  it  with,  "  it  is  said." 

The  olive,  which  loves  a  warm  climate,  was  probably 
a  native  of  the  East,  and  was  carried  from  thence  to  i 
^rsscs.  1 


lias,^  and  to  Ereethens."  The  Epidaurians  ac- 
ceding to  theae  terroa,  constructed  of  Athenian 
olive  the  figures  which  bad  been  enjoined,  and  as 
their  landa  immediately  became  fruitful,  they 
punctually  fulfilled  their  engagementa  with  the 
Athenians. 

LXXXin.  At  and  before  this  period,  the 
^ginet0  were  so  iar  in  subjection  to  the  Epi- 
dauriana,  that  all  subjects  of  litigation  betwixt 
themaelvea  and  the  people  of  Epidaurus  were 
determined  among  the  latter.  In  process  of 
time  they  built  themselves  a  fleet,  and  revolted 
from  their  allegiance;  becoming  still  mote 
powerful,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  tbe 
sea,  and  plundered  their  former  masters,  cany- 
ing  away  the  imagea  of  Damia  and  Auxesia. 
These  they  deposited  in  the  centre  of  their  own 
territories,  in  a  place  called  (Ea,  about  twenty 
atadta  from  their  city ;  having  done  this  they 
instituted  sacrificea  in  their  honour,  with  Indi- 
crous  choruses  of  women,'^  aastgning  to  each  of 
theee  goddesses  ten  men,  who  were  to  preside 
over  the  choruses.  Theee  choruses  did  not  in« 
suit  any  male,  but  the  femalea  of  the  country. 
The  Epidanrians  had  dancea  similar  to  these, 
with  oUier  ceremonies  which  were  mysterious. 

LXXXIV.  From  the  time  of  their  loeing 
these  images,  the  Epidaurians  ceased  to  obeerv^ 
their  engagementa  with  the  Atheniana,  who 
aent  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  occasion. 
They  made  reply,  that  in  this  respect  they  were 
guilty  of  no  injustice,  for  as  long  as  they  po^ 
sensed  the  images^  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was 
expected  firom  them;  having  lost  these,  their* 
obligation  became  void,  devolving  from  them  to 
the  ^ginet».  On  receiving  thia  answer,  the 
Athenians  sent  to  ^gina  to  demand  the  im- 
ages, but  the  ^ginets  denied  that  the  Atheni- 
sns  had  any  business  wiA  them. 

13  Minerva  Tolia».')—^iromB§  of  the  city ;  Ibr  the 
same  reason  she  was  called  PolionclMW. 

13  JSreethetu.J—WtM  the  sixth  king  of  Athens,  to 
whose  reign  Ceres  came  to  Athens,  and  planted  com ; 
not  only  he  bet  his  daughters  were  received  into  the 
number  of  the  gods. 

Nosiri  quidem  publican!,  com  assent  in  BoBO(ia,deomm 
immortalium  except!  lege  ceosoria,  negabant  immortales 
esse  olios  qui  aliquando  homines  fuissent— Sed  si  sunt 
hi  dii,  est  certe  Erecthens,  cujus  Athenis  et  deiubnmi 
vidimus  et  sacerdotem.— Ot>.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  19. 

14  Ludierou$  dUyniees  af  Vfomenjy—V  Herodotns, 
where  tie  says  that  the  Epidaurians  hoooured  the  god> 
desses  Damia  and  Auxesia,  %a|airi  ^r«iM<'*<''i  «i^ 
T>|ae  iri»  with  clwruses  of  women,  that  used  to  abuse  and 
burlesque  the  women  of  the  country,  had  called  them 
x»eB*r«  Kw/HiiiAiri,  comical  choruses,  he  had  said  noth- 
ing unworUiy  of  a  great  historian;  because  Uiose  cho> 
ruses  of  women  were  much  of  the  same  sort  that  wars 
afterwards  called  oonlcaL—Aniliiy  m  PhataHt, 
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LXXXy.  The  Athenians  relate,  that 
after  this  refusal  of  their  demand,  they  sent 
the  persons  before  employed  in  this  business 
in  a  Tessei  to  ^gina.  As  these  images  were 
made  of  the  wood  of  Athens,  they  were  com- 
missioned to  carry  them  away  from  the  place 
where  they  stood ;  but  their  attempt  to  do  this 
not  prevailing,  they  endeavoured  to  remove  them 
with  ropes :  in  the  midst  of  their  efforts  they 
were  alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  and  loud  claps 
of  thunder ;  those  employed  were  seized  with  a 
madness,  which  caused  them  to  kill  one  another ; 
one  only  snrrived,  who  immediately  fled  to 
Phaleroa. 

LXXXVI.  The  above  is  the  Athenian 
acconnt.  The  ^ginete '  affirm,  that  this  ei- 
pedition  was  not  made  in  a  single  vessel,  for 
the  attacks  of  one,  or  even  of  many  vessels, 
they  could  easily  have  repelled,  even  if  they 
had  possessed  no  ships  of  their  own ;  but  they 
say  that  the  Athenians  invaded  them  with  a 
powerful  fleet;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
retired,  not  choosing  to  hazard  a  naval  engage- 
ment. It  is,  however,  by  no  means  evident, 
whether  they  declined  a  sea-fight  from  a  want 
of  confidence  in  their  own  power,  or  whether 
they  retired  voluntarily  and  from  design.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Athenians,  meeting  with  no 
resistance,  advanced  to  the  place  where  the 
images  stood,  and  not  able  to  separate  them 
from  their  bases,  they  dragged  them  along  with 
ropes ;  during  which,  both  the  figures  did  what 
seems  incredible  to  me,  whatever  it  may  to 
others.*  They  assert,  that  they  both  fell  upon 
their  knees,  in  which  attitude  they  have  ever 
aince  remained.  Such  were  the  proceedings  of 
the  Athenians.  The  people  of  JBgina,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  hearing  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Athenians,  took  care 
that  the  Argives  should  be  ready  to  assist  them. 
As  soon  therefore,  as  the  Athenians  landed  at 
^gina,  the  Argives  were  at  hand,  and  unper- 
ceived  by  the  enemy,  passed  over  from  Epidau- 
rus  to  the  islsnd,  whence  intercepting  their  re- 
treat to  their  ships,  they  fell  upon  the  Athe- 
nians ;  at  which  moment  of  time  an  earthquake 
happened,  accompanied  with  thunder. 


1  Whataver  ii  may  to  o(A«r<.}~This  It  ooeof  the  Emm- 
MOU8  examples  Iq  Herodotus,  which  concur  to  prove, 
thia  the  character  of  credulity,  ao  unlvenally  imputed 
to  our  hisu>naii,  ought  to  be  somewhat  qualified.  For  taj 
own  part,  I  am  able  to  recollect  very  few  passages  in- 
deed, where,  relating  any  thing  marvellous,  or  exceed- 
ing credibility,  he  does  not  at  the  same  time  Intimate,  In 
•ome  fium  or  otlier«  his  own  suspicions  of  the  fret— 7*. 


LXXXm.  In  their  relation  of  the 
above  circumstances,  the  ^ginets  and  the 
Argives  concur.  The  Athenians  acknow- 
ledge, that  only  one  of  their  countrymen  re- 
turned to  Attica ;  but  this  man,  the  Argivee 
say,  was  the  sole  survivor  of  a  defeat,  which 
they  gave  the  Athenians ;  whilst  these  affirm, 
that  he  escsped  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
divinity,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  elude, 
for  he  afterwards  perished  in  this  manner: 
when  he  returned  to  Athena,  and  related  at 
large  the  destruction  of  his  countrymen,  the 
wives  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  ^gina  were  eitremely  exae- 
perated  that  he  alone  should  survive;  they  ao> 
cordingly  surrounded  the  man,  and  each  of 
them  asking  for  her  husband,  they  wounded 
him  with  the  clasps'  of  their  garments,  till  he 
died.  This  behaviour  of  their  women  was  to 
the  Athenians  more  afflicting  than  the  misfor- 
tune which  preceded  it ;  all  however  they  could 
do  was  to  make  them  afterwards  assume  the 
Ionian  dress.  Before  this  incident,  the  women 
of  Athens  wore  the  Doric  vest,  which  much 
resembles  the  Corinthian  ;  that  they  might 
have  no  occasion  for  clasps,  they  obliged  them 
to  wear  linen  tunics. 

LXXXVin.  It  seems  reasonable  to  be* 
lieve,  that  the  vest  was  not  originally  Ionian 
but  Garian ;  formerly  the  dress  of  the  Grecian 
females  was  universally  the  same  with  what  we 
now  call  Dorian.    It  is  reported,  that  the  Ar* 


%  With  the  ctoi}».>-The  Greeks  called  the  clasp  or 
buckle  whh  which  they  ftstened  their  gannents,  irtf  om, 
and  sometimes  w%twn :  the  Latins  for  the  aamethingosed 
the  word  Jlbula.  Various  specimens  of  ancient  clasps 
or  buckles  may  be  seen  in  Montlaucon,  the  generality 
of  which  resemble  a  bow  that  Is  strung.  Mont&ucon  re- 
jects the  opinion  of  those  who  affirm,  that  the  butkles  of 
which  various  ancient  specimens  were  preserred,  were 
only  styli,  or  instruments  to  write  with.—"  The  stylt,*^ 
he  adds,  "  were  long  pins,  and  much  stranger  than  ihs 
pins  with  which  they  fastened  the  buckles  anciently.** 
When  Julius  Cvsar  was  assassinated,  he  defended  him- 
self with  his  stylus,  and  thrust  it  through  the  arm  of 
Casca.  When  the  learned  Frenchman  says,  that  the 
ancient  clasps  or  twckles  could  not  possibly  serve  Ibr 
ofiensWe  weapons,  he  probably  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  feet  here  menibned  by  Herodotus.  An  elegant  use 
is  made  by  Homer,  of  the  probability  of  a  wound's  being 
inflicted  by  a  clasp :  when  Venus,  having  been  wounded 
by  Diomed,  retires  from  the  field,  Minerva  says  8areas>^ 
tically  to  Jupiter, 

Pwaiit  Iky  damfilv,  gndoH  Ar«^  to  Ml 
How  tlm  miKliuic*  the  Cyprte  qaaea  baMI  I 
^  faOeriw  triad  with  imhob  to  influM 
Tlw  tfliMhr  bonn  of  ft  Orwtin  duM, 
Uland  the  hir  with  nionii(  thoi^ti  of  joy, 
To  quit  her  eooBtry  ibr  tome  yeulfa  of  Tny  j 
ThedupinK  ■DOB,  wKh  RoMeB  bwklei  bood, 
vnfttaodwlthihk] 
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giTM  and  the  ^gineto,  in  opposition  to  the 
above  ordinance  of  the  Athenians,  directed 
their  women  to  wear  claape,  almost  twice  as 
laige  as  usual,  and  ordained  these  to  be  the 
particular  Totive  offering  made  by  the  women, 
in  the  temples  of  the  above  divinities.  They 
were  suffered  to  offer  there  nothing  which  was 
Attic,  even  the  common  earthen  vessels  were 
prohibited,  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  use 
none  but  what  were  made  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Such,  even  to  my  time,  has  been  the  con- 
tradictory spirit  of  the  women  of  Argos  and 
JESgina,  with  respect  to  those  of  Athens,  that 
the  former  have  persevered  in  wearing  their 
clasps  larger  than  before. 

LXXXIX.  This  which  I  have  related, 
was  the  origin  of  the  animosity  between  the 
people  of  Athens  and  ^gina.  The  latter  still 
having  in  mind  the  old  grievance  of  the  sta- 
tues, readily  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
Thebans,  and  assisted  the  Boeotians,  by  rav- 
aging the  coast  of  Attica.  Whilst  the  Athe- 
nians were  preparing  to  revenge  the  injury, 
,  they  were  warned  by  a  communication  from 
the  Delphic  oracle,  to  refrain  from  all  hostili- 
ties with  the  people  of  ^gina  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years ;  at  the  termination  of  this  period, 
they  were  to  erect  a  fane  to  JSacus,  and  might 
then  commence  offensive  operations  against  th^ 
^ginete  with  success ;  but  if  they  immediate- 
ly began  hostilities,  although  they  would  do  the 
enemy  essential  injury,  and  finally  subdue  them, 
they  would  in  the  interval  suffer  much  them- 
selves. On  receiving  this  communication  from 
the  oracle,  the  Athenians  erected  a  sacred  ed- 
ifice to  ^acus,'  which  may  now  be  seen  in 
their  forum ;  but  notwithstanding  the  menace 
impending  over  them,  they  were  unable  to  de- 
fer the  prosecution  of  their  revenge  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty  years. 

XC,  Whilst  they  wen  thus  preparing  for 
revenge,  their  designs  wero  impeded  by  what 
happened  at  Lacedcmon.  The  Spartans  hav- 
ing discovered  the  intrigues  between  the  Alo- 
msonidc  and  the  Pythian,  and  what  this  last 

8  JBaeut.J—Tbe  gBneslogr  of  iSacusis  related  In 
Ovid,  book  xiii.  The  circnmstance  of  JupHer,  at  the  re- 
qnesi  of  JEacvt,  turning  ante  into  awn,  who  were  called 
from  thence  Myrmidont,  may  be  foand  in  Ovid,  book  vli. 


MynUdOBMIJW  VOOO^  BBC  OlffllM 

Corpon  vidfaU ;  BorM,  «|iiM  aato  |Bi«but, 

Now  qonqiie  hsbeDt ;  {aream  gaom  «(,  iwrtwuiM  Ummthb, 

Qaadtiqiw  tantz,  at  qui  qontft  KMrreHt 

The  word  Myrmidons  has  been  anglicised,  and  is  used 
to  express  any  bold  hardy  ruffians,  1^  no  less  authority 
than  Swift.—?*. 


had  done  against  the  PiaisCntids  and  them- 
selves, perceived  that  they  were  involved  in  a 
double  disappointment  Without  at  all  oon- 
ciliating  the  Athenians,  they  had  expelled  from 
thence  their  own  friends  and  allies.  They  were 
also  seiionsly  impressed  by  certain  onclea, 
which  taught  them  to  expect  from  the  Atheni* 
ana  many  and  great  catamities.  Of  these  they 
were  entirely  ignorant,  till  they  were  made 
known  by  Cleomenes  at  Sparta.  Cleomenea 
had  discovered  and  seised  them  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens,  where  they  had  been  originally  de- 
posited by  the  Pisiatrntid*,  who,  on  being  ex- 
pelled, had  left  them  in  the  temple. 

ZGI.  On  hearing  from  Cleomenea  the  abov« 
orecular  declantiona,  the  Laeedamoniana  oh* 
served  that  the  Athenians  tnereaaed  in  power, 
and  were  but  little  inclined  to  remain  subject  to 
them ;  they  farther  reflected,  that  though  whan 
oppreased  by  tyrants,  the  people  of  Athena 
were  weak  and  submissive,  the  possession  of 
liberty  would  not  &il  to  make  them  formidable 
rivals.  In  consequence  of  these  deliberationi^ 
they  sent  for  Hippiaa  the  son  of  Pisiatratnf^ 
from  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont,  where  the 
Pisistretids  had  taken  refoge.  On  hie  arrival, 
they  assembled  also  the  repreeentativea  of 
their  other  allies,  and  thna  expreased  them- 
selves  :  «  We  confees  to  yon,  friends  and  alUea» 
that  under  the  impreasion  of  oracles,  which  de- 
ceived us,  we  have  greatly  erred.  The  men 
who  had  claims  upon  our  kindness,  and  who 
would  have  rendered  Athens  obedient  to  our 
will,  we  have  banished  from  their  country,  and 
have  delivered  that  city  into  the  power  of  an 
ungrateful  taction.  Not  remembering  that  to 
us  they  are  indebted  for  their  liberty,  they  are 
become  insolent,  and  have  expelled  disgrace* 
fully  from  amongst  them,  us,  and  our  king* 
They  are  endeavouring,  we  hear,  to  mak« 
themselves  more  and  more  formidable;  this 
their  neighbours  the  Bceotians  and  Chalddiane 
have  already  experienced,  as  will  othen  alao 
who  may  happen  to  ofifend  them.  To  atone 
for  our  past  errors  and  neglect,  we  now  proftia 
ourselves  ready  to  assist  you  in  chastising  them: 
for  this  reasouj  we  have  sent  for  Hippias,  and 
assembled  you ;  intending,  by  the  joint  opera- 
tions of  one  united  army,  to  restore  him  to 
Athens,  and  to  that  dignity  of  which  we  for- 
merly deprived  him.'* 

XCII.  These  sentiments  of  the  Spartana 
were  approved  by  very  few  of  the  confedentea. 
After  a  long  interval  of  silence,  Sosiclea  of 
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Carintb  uftde  thii  reply :  « W«  fluy  htf&celbith 
certainly  expect  to  see  the  hetveiMi  take  tbe  place 
«f  the  earth,*  Ibe  earth  that  ^  the  heavem ;  to 
see  BunkiBd  exiattng  in  the  waters,  and  the  eca- 
]y  trHie  on  earth,  siooe  yon,  O  LacedBmonians, 
BBedkate  the  aahyeraioD  of  free  and  eqiml  goT- 
eroinenta,  and  the  eataUithment  of  arbitrary 
power;  than  which  aorely  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust  in  itself  or  more  sanguinary  in  its  effects. 
If  yoQ  consider  tyranny  with  so  favourable  an 
eye,  before  yott  think  of  introducing  it  else- 
ivhere,  show  ve  the  example,  and  submit  first  to 
a  tyrant  yovrseWes;  at  present,  you  are  not  only 
without  a  tyrant,  but  it  should  seem,  that  in 
(Bparta,  nothing  can  be  guarded  against  with 
Bora  vigilant  anxiety;  why  then  wish  to  involve 
your  confederates  in  what  to  you  appears  ao 
great  a  calamity;  a  calamity  which  like  us  if  you 
had  known,  experience  would  doubtless  have 
prompted  a  more  sagacious  counsel.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Corinth  was  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  a  few ;  they  who  were  called  the  Bacchiads' 
had  (he  administration  of  affairs.  To  cement 
end  confirm  their  authority,  they  were  careful  to 
eentract  no  marriages  but  amongst  themselves. 
One  of  these  whose  name  was  Amphion,  had 
m  daughter  called  Labda,*  who  was  lame.  As 
none  of  the  Bacchiads  were  willing  to  marry 
Imt,  they  united  her  to  Eetion,  son  of  Echecra- 

1  'J^UU  the  place  qfths  mrih.y-W\fh.  a  sentiment  sim- 
ilar to  this,  Ovid  commences  one  of  bis  most  beautiful 
elegies : 

to  eifintalte  HOB  kbMliir  ab  aqoen  raho 
fluiBin,  eomandinhiM  tmmi^  cqpri^ 
Term  ttni  •lellaa,  ocdua  flndetnr  intra, 

UMk  UA  flodBH,  at  dtbil  l^b  aqw} 
Obmw  Bitam  pravortm  kgA^  Itai^ 
FvM|Qe  ■unn  noodl  nlla  IcmUl  ltar> 


St  aibn  «i  d«  q»  1MB  rit  talMBte 

2  BoecAiadfeO— Pausanias  and  Diodoms  Siculusare  a 
little  Rt  Tariance  with  our  author  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Baeeh  lade.  The  matter,  however,  seems  from  them  all 
|o  be  this :  Bacchis  was  one  of  the  HeraclidB,  and  prince 
of  Corinth  ;  on  account  of  his  splendid  character  and 
virtues,  his  descendants  took  the  name  of  Bacchiadae, 
Which,  with  the  snvereignty  of  Corinth,  the^  retained  till 
tbsy  ware  ex^^lled  by  C7|Melus.-*7l 

8  LoMaO— This,  says  M.  Larcher,  was  not  hor  real 
name,  bat  was  piren  her  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
uliieli  her  lameness  naade  her  bear  to  the  letter  L,  or 
lambda.  A  nclently  the  letter  Lambda  was  called  I^bda. 
It  was  the  comrn'm  custom  amongst  the  ancients  to  give 
as  nicknames  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  JEsop  was 
lialled  Them,  by  his  master  ladmus,  from  his  superior 
eeatansss,  Thetes  being  also  a  name  fir  slaTes.  Galeritis 
Crassus,  a  miliuiry  tribune  under  the  Emperor  Tilierius, 
was  called  BeU,  tecause  he  loved  Beet  (fioiree).  Or- 
pyllls,  a  c  unefan  of  Cyaicum,  was  named  Oamma ; 
Anthen<»r,  whv  wrote  tha  history  of  Crete,  was  called 
Delta ;  Ap^^ll  <niu8,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Fhilopatsr, 
was  named  Epsilon.ftc— Lareftsr. 


tes,  who,  thottgh  of  the  low  tribe  of  Petra,  wt« 
in  his  origin  one  of  the  Lapithe^  descended' 
from  Csneua.'  As  he  had  no  children  by  tlda 
or  by  any  other  wife,  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  on  the  subject.  At  the  moment 
of  his  entering  the  temple,  he  was  thus  ad* 
dressed  by  the  Pythian  :— 

*  fiction,  hoQcur'd  far  below  thy  worth ; 
Know  Labda  shall  produce  a  nMnsirous  birth, 
A  stone,  which,  rolling  with  enormous  weight, , 
Shall  crush  usurpers,  and  reform  the  state.^ 

This  prediction  to  Eedon  came  by  accidef^t  to 

the  ears  of  the  Bacchiads.    An  oracle  had  b^ 

fore  spoken  concerning  Corinth,  which  though 

dark  and  obscure,  was  evidently  of  the  same 

tendency  with  that  declared  to  Eetion :  it  WM 

this:— 

*  Amidst  the  rocks  an  esgle*  shall  produce 
An  eagle,  who  shall  many  knees  unloose, 
Bloody  and  strong :  gimrd  then  your  measures  wett, 
Ye  who  in  Corinth  and  Pirene?  dwell  t' 

When  this  oracle  was  first  delivered  to  the  Bae- 
chiads,  they  had  no  conception  of  its  meaning; 
but  as  soon  as  they  learned  the  particulars  of 
that  given  to  Eetion,  they  understood  the  first 
from  the  last.  The  result  was,  that  they  con- 
fined the  secret  to  themselves,  determined  to 
destroy  the  future  child  of  Eetion.  As  soon 
as  the  woman  was  delivered,  they  commission- 
ed ten  of  their  number  to  go  to  the  place  where 
Eetion  lived,  and  make  away  with  the  infant. 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  where  the  tribe  of 
Petra  resided,  they  went  to  Eetion's  house,  slid 
asked  for  the  child:  Labda,  ignorant  of  their 
intentions,  and  imputing  this  visit  to  their 
friendship  for  her  husband,  produced  her  u^ 
fant,  and  gave  it  to  the  arms  of  one  of  them,  tt 
had  been  concerted,  that  whoever  should  first 
have  the  child  in  his  hands,  was  to  dash  it  to 
the  ground :  it  happened,  as  if  by  divine  inter- 
position, that  the  infant  smiled  in  the  face' 

4  XsptM«B.>-Tbe  Laplthie  were  celebrated  In  anti- 
quity, asjseing  the  first  who  used  bridles  and  harness  far 
horses : 

rlKUK  ^nBllnTllIt  iMfmUb  (JMMM  oHSN 

iMpoAidonOk  F*|S. 

6  Cofuue.]— The  story  of  Cnneus  is  this:  Caenis  waa 
a  virgin,  and  was  ravished  by  Neptune,  who  afterwards 
at  her  request,  turned  her  into  a  noan,  and  caused  her  to 
be  invulnerable.  AAer  this  change  of  sex  bis  name  al#i> 
was  changed  to  Census ;  he  then  foi^ht  with  the  Lapl- 
tlMB  against  the  cenuurs,  who  aot  being  able  oiherwtiS 
to  destroy  him,  overwhelmed  him  beneath  a  pile  nf  wood. 
Ovid  says  he  was  then  tamed  hnoaMrd ;  Virgil,  oa  ths 
contrary  asserts,  thai  he  resumed  his  former  sex.— 7. 

6  An  eoffU-y-Eeiion  is  derived  fh>m  the  Greek  word 
»iTe«,  an  eagle. 

7  Pitwis.]— This  (buntain  was  sacred  to  the  mnssi^ 
and  remaricable  for  the  sweetness  of  Its  waters. 

8  SudUd  m  ih€faee.y-Tk^  sflects  of  an  infmt  smiliilg 
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of  Ui«  man  towhom  tbe  mother  had  intrmtad  it 
H«  was  seized  with  an  emotion  of  pity,  and 
found  himself  unable  to  destroy  it ;  with  these 
fealings,  he  gave  the  child  to  the  person  next 
bim,  who  gave  it  to  a  third,  till  thus  .it  passed 
through  the  hands  of  all  the  ten ;  no  one  of 
them  was  ahle  to  murder  it,  and  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  mother.  On  leaving  the  house, 
they  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  began  to  reproach 
and  accuse  each  other,  but  particularly  him 
who  first  receiving  the  child,  had  failed  in  h\» 
•ngagsments.  After  a  short  interval,  they 
agieed  to  enter  the  house  again,  and  jointly 
destroy  the  child :  but  fate  had  determined  that 
the  ofispring  of  Eetion  should  ultimately  prove 
the  destruction  of  Corinth.  Labda,  standing 
Bear  the  gate,  had  overheard  their  discourse, 
and  fearing  that  as  their  sentiments  were  chang- 
ed, they  would  infallibly,  if  they  bad  opporto- 
oity,  murder  her  inland  she  carried  it  away, 
•nd  hid  it  in  a  place  little  obvious  to  suspicion, 
namely,  in  a  corn-measure.'  She  was  satisfied, 
that  on  their  return  they  would  make  a  strict 
•earch  after  the  child,  which  accordingly  hap- 
pened :  finding  however  all  their  diligence  in- 
eifiectual,  they  thought  it  only  remained  for 
them  to  return  and  acquaint  their  employers, 
that  they  had  executed  their  commission. 
When  the  son  of  Eetion  grew  up,  he  was  call- 
ed Cypselus,  in  memory  of  the  danger  he  had 
escaped  in  the  *  corn-measure,'  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Cypsela.  On  his  arrival  at  manhood, 
bo  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle:  the  answer 
he  received  was  ambiguous ;  but  confident  of 
its  favourable  meaning,  he  attacked  and  made 
himself  master  of  Corinth.  The  oracle  was 
this :-« 

in  the  face  of  rtide  untutored  men,  is  delightfully  ex- 
preesed  in  part  of  an  ode  on  the  use  and  abaee  of  poetry, 
preserved  by  Warton,  in  bis  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope. 

F«tb«r  «f  peace  and  arfc  lie  flnl  fhe  dty  bailti 

No  mon  the  MiKtiboai*li  bloo<  «w  hf  hii  ui^bbtm  ^iDti 

He  laocbt  to  tiH  «ad  M|»nte  the  iMffa  I 

Be  fti*d  the  tming  yowQn  in  Hynea^  ajrile  bud^ 

WbMee  dear  doBMitie  lif»  bepo. 

And  all  the  cbaritiea  tbal  tof  tanad  nan : 

The  l«bes  (hat  in  (bdr  htben'  ben  imiledf 

With  Ii<ptBj(  blaodiahmenti  tbeir  ngo  beguiled, 

And  tender  tboqgfak  impired. 

9  In  a  corR-nu-a9ur«.]— The.description  of  this  chest, 
which  was  presenred  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Olympiaf 
empl'-iys  several  chapters  in  the  fifth  book  of  Pkusanias. 
He  tells  us  that  the  chest  was  made  of  cedar,  and  that 
Its  outside  ¥ras  enriched  with  animals,  and  a  variety  of 
historical  representations  in  cedar,  ivory,  and  gold.  "  It 
is  na  likely,"  says  M.  Larcher,  **  that  the  chest  describ- 
ed by  Pausanias  was  the  real  chest  in  which  Cypselus 
was  preserved,  but  one  made  on  purpose  to  coinmemo- 
nte  the  incident."— r. 


'  Beliold  a  man  whom  fortone  mskes  her  csx% 
Corinthian  Cypeolus,  £eiion*s  heir ; 
Hhnself  shall  reign,  his  children  too  prevail, 
But  there  the  glories  of  his  race  must  tail.' 

*<  When  Cypselus  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  govemaaent,  ho  persecnted  the  inhabitant* 
of  Corinth,  depriving  many  of  their  wealth* 
and  more  of  their  Uvea.  After  an  undisturb- 
ed reign  of  thirty  years,  he  was  sooceeded  by 
his  son  Periander,  who  at  fint  adopted  a  mild- 
er and  more  moderate  conduct ;  but  having  by 
his  emissaries  formed  an  intimate  connection 
with  Thraaybalos,  sovereign  of  Miletus,  h» 
even  eioeeded  his  father  in  emelty.  Tho  oIh 
ject  of  one  of  hie  embassies  was  to  inqnira  of 
Thrasybulus  what  mode  of  government  would 
render  his  authority  most  secure  and  moat  hoD^ 
oorable.  Thrasybulus  conducted  tho  messen^ 
ger  to  a  corn-field  without  the  town,  where, 
as  he  walked  up  and  down,  he  asked  som» 
questions  of  the  man  relative  to-  his  departure 
from  Corinth ;  in  the  meanwhile,  wherever  be 
discerned  a  head  of  com  taller  than  the  rest,^ 
he  cut  it  oS,  till  all  the  highest,  and  the  richest 
were  levelled  with  the  ground.  Haviug  gone 
over  the  whole  field  in  this  manner,  he  retired, 
without  speaking  a  word  to  the  person  who  at^ 
tended  him.  On  the  return  of  his  emissary  to 
Corinth,  Periander  was  extremely  anxious  to 
learn  the  result  of  hie  journey,  but  he  waa  in- 
formed that  Thrasybulus  hsd  never  said  a  word 
in  reply ;  that  he  even  appeared  to  be  a  roan 
deprived  of  his  resson,  and  bent  on  the  destrue* 
tion  of  his  own  property.  The  messenger  then 
proceeded  to  inform  his  master  of  what  Thra- 
sybulus had  donow  Periander  immediately 
conceived  the  meaning  of  Thrasybulus  to  be, 
that  he  should  destroy  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  citizens.  He  in  consequence  exercised 
every  species  of  cruelty,  till  he  completed  what 
his  father  Cypselus  had  begun,  killing  somOi 
and  driving  others  into  exile.  On  account  of 
his  wife  Melissa,  he  one  day  stripped  all  the 
women  of  Corinth  of  tbeir  clothes.  He  had 
sent  into  Thesprolia,  near  the  river  Acheron, 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead  '*  concerning 


10  7\iUer  them  the  rest."]— A  similar  story  is  tnld  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  iiis  son  Sextus,  who,  striking  off 
the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  garden,  thus  inti- 
mated his  desire  that  his  son  should  destroy  the  most 
eminent  characters  of  Oabii,  of  which  he  was  endeav- 
nuring  by  stratagem  to  make  himself  master— See /^vy, 
b.  {.  ch.  54.  It  is  remarkable  that  ArisfUle,  in  his  Poll, 
tics,  twice  mentions  this  enigmatical  advice  as  given  by 
Periander  to  Thrasylxilus.— 7*. 

11  Th€  oracle  ^  Uu  dsod.]— Kis{«/iMT^r,  a  place 
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•ooiethiDg  of  talae  which  had  heen  left  by  • 
stranger.  Melissa  appearing,  declared  that  ahe 
^ould  by  no  roeana  tell  where  the  thing  requir- 
ed waa  depoaited,  for  ahe  waa  cold  and  naked : 
for  the  garmenta  in  which  ahe  waa  interred  were 
•f  no  aenrice  to  her,  not  having  been  bnmed. 
In  proof  of  which  ahe  aaaerted,  that  Periander 
had  •  pot  bread  into  a  cold  oven ;'  Periander,  on 
hearing  thia,  waa  aatiafied  of  the  troth  of  what 
ahe  aaid,  for  he  had  embraced  Meliaaa  after  her 
.deoeaae.  On  the  return  therefore  of  hia  mea- 
aengera,  he  commanded  all  the  women  of  Cor- 
inth to  aaaemble  at  the  temple  of  Juno.  On 
this  occaaton  the  women  came  a«  to  aome  public 
featival,  adorned  with  the  greatest  splendour. 
The  king,  having  placed  hu  guarda  for  the  pur- 
poae,  caused  them  all  to  be  atripped,  free  wo> 
men  and  alavea,  without  diatinction.  Their 
clothea  were  afterwarda  disposed  in  a  large 
trench,  and  burned  in  honour  of  Melisaa,  who 
was  solemnly  invoked  on  the  occaaion.  When 
thia  waa  done,  a  second  measenger  waa  deapatch- 
ed  to  Melisaa,  who  now  vouchaafed  to  aay 
where  the  thing  required  might  be  found.-8uch, 
O  men  of  Sparta,  ia  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  auch  ita  effecta.  Much  therefore  were  we 
Corinthiana  astonished  when  we  learned  you 
had  aent  for  Hippiaa ;  hot  the  declaration  of 
your  aentimenta  aurpriaea  ua  atill  more.  We 
adjure  you  therefore,  in  the  namea  of  the  di- 
▼initiea  of  Greece,  not  to  eatablieh  tyranny  in 
our  cities.  But  if  you  are  determined  in  your 
purpose,  and  are  resolved  in  opposition  to  what 
is  just,  to  restore  Hippiaa,  be  aaaured  that  the 
Corinthians  will  not  aecond  you." 

XCIII.  Soaicles,  the  deputy  of  the  Corin- 
thians, having  delivered  hia  sentiments,  was 
answered  by  Hippiaa.  He  having  adjured  the 
aame  divinities,  declared  that  the  Corinthians 
would  most  of  all  have  occaaion  to  regret  the 
Pisistratide,  when  the  deatined  hour  should 
arrive,  and  they  abould  groan  under  the  opprea- 
aion  of  the  Atheniana.  Hippiaa  apoke  with 
the  greater  confidence,  because  he  waa  best 
acquainted  with  the  declarationa  of  the  oracles. 
The  rest  of  the  confederatea,  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  hearing  the  generous  sentiments  of 
8osiclea,  declared  themselves  the  friends  of 
freedom,  and  favourers  of  the  opiniona  of  the 

where  divination  wa«  carried  on  by  calling  up  the  dead 
wkh  masical  rites.  Pkusanias  places  thia  nracle  at  Aor- 
nos  in  Thesprotla.  The  superstitions  of  Italy  seem  in 
have  been  borrowed  from  that  country ;  hence  Cicero 
mentions  an  oracle  of  the  same  kind  at  the  lake  Averaas 
In  haly.— TVwc.  1. 16. 


Corinthiana.  They  (hen  conjured  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  to  introduce  no  innovations  which 
might  affect  the  liberties  of  a  Grecian  city. 

XCIV.  When  Hippiaa  departed  from  8paa- 
ta,  Amyntaaihe  Macedonian  prince  offered  him 
for  a  residence,  Anthemoa,  aa  did  the  TheaaiH 
lians,  lolcos ;  *  but  he  would  accept  of  neithert 
and  returned  to  Sigeum,  which  Piaistratua  bad 
taken  by  force  from  the  people  of  Mitytane. 
He  had  appointed  Hegesiatratua,  hia  natural 
son  by  a  woman  of  Argos,  governor  of  the 
place,  who  did  not  retain  his  situation  without 
much  and  violent  conteat  The  people  of  Mi- 
tylene  and  of  Athens  iaauing,  the  one  from  the 
city  of  Achillea,'  the  other  from  8igeum,  were 
long  engaged  in  hoatilitiea.  They  of  Mitylene 
inaisted  on  the  reatoration  of  what  had  been 
violently  taken  from  them ;  but  it  waa  anawer- 
ed,  that  the  ^olians  had  no  atronger  claims 
upon  the  territoriea  of  Troy  than  the  Atheni- 
ans themselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  assisted  Menelaua  in  avenging  the  rape  of 
Helen. 

XCY.  Among  their  varioua  encountera  it 
happened,  that  in  a  severe  engagement,  in  which 
the  Atheniana  had  the  advantage,  the  poet 
Alcsua  *  fled  from  the  field.    The  Athenian* 


1  loleot.y-Thia  place  is  now  called  laco ;  we  learn 
from  Horace,  that  it  waa  formerly  famous  for  produdi^ 
poisonous  plants: 


Mittil  wuenuiiBu  trnx, 

2  AehiUea.']—lQ  the  fourth  book,  Herodotus  calls  this 
place  the  Course  of  Achilles.  Its  modam  naou  is  Fk>« 
donisL— 7*. 

3  i4^<rii«]— was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos ;  he  was  cotemporary  with  Sappho,  and  gener- 
ally is  considered  as  the  inventor  of  lyric  poetry.  Arch* 
ilochus,  Alceus,  and  Horace,  were* all  unsuccessful  in 
their  attempts  to  distinguish  themselves  as  soldiers ;  and 
all  of  them  ingenuously  acknowledged  their  inferiority 
in  this  respect.  Bayle  doubts  whether  Horace  would 
have  confessed  his  disgrace,  if  he  had  not  been  sane* 
tioned  by  the  groat  examples  above  mentioned.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  writes  thus  of  himself : 

Team  Philippai  at  edovai  ftpui 
Senri,  ralkta  w»  bene pumb; 
QDum  ftvds  viitB  at  admeet 
TtupB  nlwn  tatigera  BMnta. 

Of  AlcoBus  we  have  but  very  few  remains;  but  H  is 
understood  that  Horace  in  many  of  his  odes  minutely 
imitated  him.  The  principal  subjects  of  his  muse  seem 
to  have  been  the  praise  of  liberty  and  a  hatred  of  tyrants. 
The  ancient  poets  abound  with  passages  in  hia  Iionour, 
and  his  memory  receives  no  disgrace  from  the  following 
apostrophe  by  Alcenside,  in  his  ode  on  lyric  poetry: 

Bmfce  fram  the  Mm  or  bit  hUw  tend, 
Devatiiv  dMBw  and  VMvauee  Id  bar  loi4i^ 
With  kmHr  inipulae  and  a  Qmalaalfv  hand 
Tbe  1^  i  B  patriot  nil«  tba  aouadias  ebflvlk 

Te  wNtebM,  y  pcrildioi  tnia, 

T*  cwMd  of  ^  isA  (nt^tn  SMB. 
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obtained  hit  amM,  tnd  sospended  Umbi  at  8i- 
geum,  io  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Alcsua  re- 
corded the  event  in  a  poeai  which  he  sent  to 
Mityiene,  explaining  to  a  friend  named  Mela- 
nippiu  the  paiticulara  of  hia  miafortune.  Pe- 
liander,  the  aon  of  Cypaelua,  at  length  rO'United 
the  contending  nationa :  he  being  choaen  arbi- 
ter, determined  that  each  party  ahould  retain 
what  they  pooiefaed.  Sigeum  thua  devolved 
to  the  Atheoiana. 

XCVI.  Hippiaa,  when  he  left  Sparta,  went 
to  Aaia,  where  he  uaed  every  effort  to  render 
the  Atheniana  odioua  to  Artaphemee,  and  to 
prevail  on  him  to  make  them  aubject  to  him 
and  to  Dariua.  Aa  aoon  aa  the  intriguea  of 
Hippiaa  were  known  at  Athens,  the  Athenians 
deapatched  enutaariea  to  Sardia,  entreating  the 
Persiaua  to  place  no  confidence  in  men  whom 
they  had  driven  into  exile.  Artaphernea  in- 
formed them  in  reply,  that  if  they  wished  for 
peace,  they  mast  recall  Hippiaa.  Rather  than 
accede  to  theae  conditions,  the  Athenians 
chose  to  be  considered  as  the  enemies  of 
Persia. 

XCVti.  Whilst  they  were  resolving  on 
these  measures,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  to  their  preju- 
dice in  Persia,  Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  being 
driven  by  Cleomenes  from  Sparta,  arrived  at 
Athena,  which  city  waa  then  powerful  beyond 
the  rest  of  its  neighboors.  When  Aristagoras 
appeared  in  the  public  assembly,  he  enumerated, 
aa  he  had  done  in  Sparta,  the  richea  which 
Asia  poasessed,  and  recommended  a>  Persian 
war,  in  which  they  would  be  eaaily  auccessful 


TanmnteanoftheUin, 
TTioaKh  now  jt  glory  in  your  lot, 
Tboqgh  now  ya  tmd  the  feeUa  utek  In  dart, 
Tat  time  and  ricktaoiB  Jove  will  Judfs  jnur  dreadful 


After  all,  Alcaeus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  faireal  charaeten  of  anliquiL7,and  haa  probably  re- 
ceived more  commendation  than  he  deserved.  His 
house,  we  learn  from  Athvneus,  was  filled  with  military 
weapons ;  his  great  desire  was  to  attain  military  glory ; 
but  in  his  first  engagement  with  an  enemy,  he  ignoniinp 
lously  fled.  The  theme  of  his  songs  was  liberty,  but  he 
was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  secret  friend  to  some 
who  meditated  the  ruin  of  their  country.  I  say  nothing 
of  his  suppi>8ed  licentious  overture  to  Sappho,  thinlcing 
with  Bayle,  that  the  verses  cited  by  Aristotle  have  been 
too  hardly  construed.  Of  these  verses  the  following  is 
an  imperfect  translation : 

Alcjbus. 
I  iridi  tnapaak  M  aliU  llirai«b  ttaoM  eooead 
Tbe  tbn^ti  my  «>i«aa  moat  fladly  would  ravaaL 

Sappho. 

Were  yow  leqoeit,  0  bard,  on  vMoa  balH, 
Tour  cheaka  would  waar  no  mwka  of  aacrBt  failt; 
Bat  in  prompt  wonbtbo  ready  tboosht  had  Itown, 
4ad  yov  iHvft  bseaat  naaalei  qoickly 
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against  a  people  uaing  neither  spear  nor  shield.^ 
In  addition  to  thia,  he  remarked  that  Miletua 
was  an  Athenian  colony,  and  that  consequently 
it  became  the  Athenians  to  exert  the  great 
power  they  poasessed  in  ftvour  of  the  Mile- 
stana.  He  proceeded  to  make  uae  of  the  moat 
earneat  entreatiea  and  laviah  promiaes,  till  they 
finally  acceded  to  hia  views.  He  thought,  and 
aa  it  appeared  with  justice,  that  it  was  £ir 
eaaier  to  delude  a  great  multitude  than  a  single 
individual ;  he  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  Cla* 
omenes,  but  he  wop  to  his  purpose  no  less  than 
thirty  thouaand'  Athenians.  The  people  of 
Athens  accordingly  agreed  to  send  to  the  asaiat- 
aace  of  the  lonians  twenty  vessels  of  war,  of 
which  Melanthius,  a  very  amiable  and  popular 
character,  was  to  have  the  command.  Thia 
fleet  waa  the  aource  of  the  calamitiea^  which 
afterwards  eneued  to  the  Greeka  and  Barbariana. 
XGVIII.  Before  their  departure,  Aristago- 
raa  returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  contrived  a 
measure  from  which  no  advantage  could  possi- 
biy  result  to  the  lonians.  Indeed,  his  principal 
motive  was  to  distress  Dariua.  He  deapatched 
a  messenger  into  Phrygia,  to  those  PaBoniana 
who  from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  had  been  led 
away  cjiptive  by  Megabyzoa,  and  who  inhabited 
a  district  appropriated  to  them.  Hia  emissaries 
thus  addressed  them  :-^<  Men  of  Psonia,  I  am 


I  give  ihem,  whh  some  slight  alteratbn,  firam  Bayle. 

-r. 

4  ^pear  nor  af»eld.']—A  particular  account  of  the  mil- 
itary habit  and  arms  of  the  oriental  nations  may  be 
found  in  the  seventh  bookof  Herodotus,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  nations  which  composed  the  prodigious  armament 
ofXerxes.— T*. 

6  TMrtjf  <AoiMonJ.3— HerodoCns  Is  the  only  ancient 
author  who  makes  the  aggregate  of  the  Athenians 
amount  to  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  individuals. 
Is  this,  inquires  M.  Larcher,  a  fruit  of  the  copyists,  or 
were  the  Athenians  more  populous  before  the  Persian 
and  Feloponnesian  wars  t  **  The  narrow  policy,"  ob- 
serves  Mr.  Gibbon,  **  of  preserving,  without  any  foreign 
mixture,  the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had 
checced  the  fortune,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Atliens 
and  Sparta.  The  aspiring  genius  of  Rome  sacrificed 
vanity  to  ambition,  and  deemed  it  more  prudent  as  well 
as  honourable,  to  adopt  virtua  and  merit  for  her  own, 
wheresoever  they  were  found, among  slavesor  strangers, 
enemies  or  barbarians." 

6  Source  of  the  ro/om^/ies.]— This  is  another  of  the  ex- 
amples which  Plutarch  adduces  in  proof  of  the  maliea 
of  Herodotus.  "  He  has  the  audacity,"  says  Plutarch,  **  to 
aJBrm,  that  the  vessels  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  the 
assisunce  of  the  lonians,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Persians,  were  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  afterwards 
ensued,  merely  because  they  endeavoured  to  deliver  so 
many  and  such  illustrlousOreclanchles,from  servitude.** 
In  point  of  argument,  a  weaker  tract  than  thie  of  Plu. 
urch  w»8  never  written;  and  this  assertion  In  particular 
is  too  absurd  to  require  any  Ibrmsl  rsftttatton.— 3*. 

SB 
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commiiMoned  by  Arutagoras,- prince  of  Mi- 
letos,  to  say,  that  if  you  will  follow  hia  counsel, 
you  may  be  free.  The  whole  of  Ionia  has  le- 
▼olted  from  Persia,  and  it  becomes  you  to  seize 
this  opportunity  of  returning  to  your  native 
country.  You  have  only  to  appear  on  the 
banks  of  the  ocean ;  we  will  provide  for  the 
rest."  The  Peonians  received  this  informa- 
tion with  greet  satisfaction,  and  with  their  wives 
and  children  fled  towards  the  sea.  Some, 
however,  yielding  to  their  fears,  remained  be- 
hind, from  the  sea  coast  they  passed  over  to 
Chios :  here  they  had  acarce  disembarked  be- 
fore a  large  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them,  appeared  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Unable  to  overtake  them,  they  sent 
over  to  them  at  Chios,  soliciting  their  return. 
This,  however,  had  no  effect :  from  Chios 
they  were  transported  to  Lesbos,  from  Lesbos 
to  Doriscus,*  and  from  thence  they  proceeded 
by  land  to  Poonta. 

XCIX.  At  this  juncture,  Aristagoras  was 
joined  by  the  Athenians  in  twenty  vessels, 
who  were  also  accompanied  by  five  triremes  of 
Eretrians.  These  latter  did  not  engage  in  the 
contest  from  any  regard  for  the  Athenians,  but 
to  discharge  a  similar  debt  of  friendship  to  the 
Milesians.  The  Milesians  had  formerly  as- 
sisted the  Eretrians  against  the  Chalcidians, 
when  the  Samians  had  united  with  them  against 
the  Eretrians  and  Milesiana.  When  these  and 
the  rest  of  his  confederatea  were  assembled, 
Aristagoras  commenced  an  expedition  against 
Sardis :  he  himself  continued  at  Miletus, 
whilst  his  brother  Charopinus  commanded  the 
Milesians,  and  Hermophantus  had  the  conduct 
of  the  allies. 

C.  The  lonians  arriving  with  their  fleet  at 
Ephesus,  disembarked  at  Coressus,  a  place  in 
lis  vicinity.  Taking  some  Ephesians  for  their 
guides,  they  advanced  with  a  formidable  force, 
directing  their  march  towards  the  Cayster.' 
Passing  over  mount  Tmolus,  they  arrived  at 
Sardis,  where  meeting  no  resistance,  they  made 
themselves  masters  bf  the  whole  of  the  city, 
except  the  citadel.  This  was  defended  by  Ar- 
taphemes  himself,  with  a  large  body  of  troops. 


1  Dori^nu.y-'DoriKnB  Is  memorsble  for  tieiog  the 
place  where  Xerxee  numbered  hie  army.— 7*. 

2  Ca^/«r.]— This  river  was  very  famous  in  classic 
sbtry.  Ii  ancientiy  sbounded  with  swan^,  and  from  its 
■erpemine  couree  has  soraeiimes  been  conf  ended  with 
the  Maeander;  the  Mttander  was  the  appropriate  river 
of  the  Miiesiane,  as  was  the  Cayster  of  the  Ephesians. 
The  name  Um  Turks  now  give  it  la  Chlay.— 7*. 


CL  The  following  incident  preserved  tht 
dty  from  plunder :— the  housea  of  Sardis  *  wera 
in  general  constructed  of  reeds ;  the  few  which 
were  of  brick  had  reed  coveringa.  One  of  these 
being  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier,  the  flames  spread 
from  house  to  bouse,  Ull  the  whole  city  was 
consumed.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflagration^ 
the  Lydians,  and  such  Persians  as  were  in  the 
city ,  jeeing  themselves  surrounded  by  the  flames, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  ruahed 
in  crowds  to  the  forum,  through  the  centre  of 
which  flows  the  Pactolua.  This  river  brings, 
in  its  descent  from  mount  Tmolus,  a  quantity 
of  gold  dust;*  passing,  as  we  have  described, 
through  Sardis,  it  mixes  with  the  Hermus,  tiU 
both  sre  finally  lost  in  the  sea.  The  Perstana 
and  ijydians,  thus  reduced  to  the  laat  extremity, 
were  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The 
lonians  seeing  some  of  the  enemy  prepared  to 
defend  themselves,  others  advancing  to  attack 
them,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  retired  to 
mount  Tmolus,^  from  whence,  under  favour  of 
the  night,  they  retreated  to  their  ships. 

CII.  In  the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  temple  of 
Cybele,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  country,  was 
totally  destroyed,  which  was  afterwards  made  a 
pretence  by  the  Persians  for  burning  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Greeks.  When  the  Persians  who 
dwell  on  this  side  the  Halys  were  acquainted 
with  the  above  invasion  they  determined  to 
assist  the  Lydians.  Following  the  loniana 
regularly  from  Sardis,  they  came  up  with  them 
at  Ephesus.  A  general  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  lonians  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Amongst  others  of  distinction  who 
fell,  was  Euslcis,  chief  of  the  Eretrians  ;  he 
had  frequently  been  victorious  in  many  contests, 
of  which  a  garland  was  the  reward,  and  bad 
been  particularly  celebrated  by  Simonides  of 
Ceos.*  They  who  escsped  from  this  battle, 
took  refuge  in  the  different  cities. 


3  Sardia.y-The  reader  will  recollect  that  Sardis  was 
the  capital  of  Croeeue,  which  is  here  represented  an  con- 
eiaiing  only  of  a  number  of  thatched  bouses,  a  proof  that 
architecture  had  as  yet  made  no  progrcsB.— 7*. 

4  Gold  dtut.']—Ji  had  ceased  to  do  this  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  a^e  of  Aueustus.— LorMer. 

6  7Vu)/m«.]— Strabo  enumerates  mouniTmolus  amongst 
the  places  which  produced  the  roost  excellent  vines.  It 
was  also  celebrated  for  its  saffh>n.— See  Virgil.       * 

Nomw  vUn  eracaoi  at ' 


It  was  also  called  Timolus.    See  Ovid, 

Devraovni  njmpluB  viasli  TtaHiL 
It  is  now  named  Timolitze.—T*. 
6  Simonide*  ^Ceoe.j— There  were  several  poets  of 
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cm.  After  tile  event  of  the  above  expedi- 
tion, the  Athenians  withdrew  themeelTes  en- 
tirely from  the  lonians,  and  refused  all  the  soli- 
citations of  Aristagoras  by  his  ambassadors,  to 
repeat  their  assistance.  The  loniana,  though 
deprived  of  this  resource,  continued  with  no 
less  alacrity  to  persevere  in  the  hostilities  they 
had  commenced  against  Darius.  They  sailed 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  reduced  Bysantium, 
with  the  neighbouring  cities :  quitting  that  part 
again,  and  advancing  to  Caria,  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  joined  them  in  their  offensive 
operattons.  The  city  of  Caunus,  which  at  first 
had  refused  their  alliance,  after  the  burning  of 
8ardis,  added  itself  to  their  forces. 

CIV.  The  confederacy  was  also  fiirther 
strengthened  by  the  voluntary  accession  of  all 
the  Cyprians,  except  the  Amathusians.^  The 
following  was  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Cyprians  from  the  Modes: — Gorgus  prince  of 
8alafflis,  son  of  Chersis,  grandson  of  Sinomus, 
great-grandson  of  Enelthon,  had  a  younger  bro- 
ther, whose  name  was  Onesilus ;  this  man  had 
repeatedly  solicited  Gorgus  to  revolt  from  the 
Persians ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  secession  of  the 
lonians,  he  urged  him  with  still  greater  impoi^ 
tunity.  Finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual,  assist- 
ed by  his  party,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  his 
brother's  making  an  excursion  from  Salamis,  to 
shut  the  gates  against  him :  Gorgus,  thus  depri- 
ved of  his  city,  took  refuge  amongst  the  Medea. 
Onesilus  usurped  his  station,  and  persuaded  the 
Cyprians  to  rebeL  The  Amathusians^  who 
alone  opposed  him,  he  closely  besieged. 

Cy.  At  this  period,  Darius  was  informed 
of  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians  and 
lonians,  and  that  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  was 


tbi>  name;  the  celebrated  satire  agalntt  women  was 
wrhten  by  another  and  more  modern  Simonides.  The 
great  excellence  of  this  Simonides  of  Ceos  was  elegiac 
composition,  in  which  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  does  not 
scruple  to  prefer  him  to  Pindar.  The  inTeniion  of  local 
memory  was  ascribed  to  him,  and  it  is  not  a  Ihtle  re- 
markable, that  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  contended  for 
and  won  a  poetical  prize.  His  most  memorable  saying 
was  concerning  Ood.  Hiero  asked  him  what  Ood  was  1 
After  many  and  reiterated  delays,  his  answer  was, "  The 
longer  I  meditate  upon  it,  the  more  obscure  the  subject 
appears  to  me."  He  is  reproached  for  having  been  the 
first  who  prostituted  his  muse  f  tr  mercenary  purposes. 
Bayle  seems  to  have  oollected  everything  of  moment 
relative  to  this  Simonides,  to  whom  for  more  minute  par- 
ticulars, I  refer  the  reader.— 7*. 

7  ilma/AuMMme.]— From  Amathus,  which  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  was  sometimes 
called  Amathusla.— According  to  Ovid,  it  produced  abun- 
dance of  metals; 


the  principal  instigator  of  the  eonfederacyagaiost 
him.  On  first  receiving  the  intelligence,  he  is 
said  to  have  treated  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  with 
extreme  contempt,  as  if  certain  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  escape  his  indignation  ; 
but  he  desired  to  know  who  the  Athenians 
were  t  On  being  told,  he  called  for  his  bow,  and 
shooting  an  arrow  into  the  air,  he  exclaimed  : 
— M  Suffer  me,  O  Jupiter,  to  be  revenged  on 
these  Athenians !"  He  afterwards  directed  one 
of  his  attendants  to  repeat  to  him,  three  times 
every  day,  when  he  sat  down  to  table,  «  Sir, 
remember  the  Athenians." 

Cyi.  After  giving  these  orders,  Darius 
summoned  to  his  presence  Histi»us  of  Miletus, 
whom  he  had  long  detained  at  his  court  He 
addressed  him  thus :  •«  I  am  informed,  Histicus, 
that  the  man  to  whom  yon  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus,  has  excited  a  rebellion  against 
me ;  he  has  procured  forces  ftom  the  opposite 
continent,  and  seduced  the  lonians,  whom  I 
shall  unquestionably  chastise,  from  their  duty. 
With  their  united  assistance,  he  has  destroyed 
my  city  of  Sardis.  Can  such  a  conduct  possi- 
bly meet  with  your  approbation  ?  or,  unadvised 
by  you,  could  he  have  done  what  he  hasi  Be 
careful  not  to  involve  yourself  in  a  second  offisnoe 
against  my  authority ."-^<  Can  you.  Sir,  be- 
lieve," said  Histiaus  in  reply,  *<  that  I  would  be 
concerned  in  any  thing  which  might  occasion 
the  smallest  perplexity  to  you  1  What  should 
I,  who  have  nothing  to  wish  for,  gain  by  such 
conduct  1  Do  I  not  participate  all  that  you  your- 
self enjoy ;  and  have  I  not  Utit  honour  of  being 
your  counsellor  and  your  firiend  1  If  my  repre- 
sentative has  acted,  as  you  allege,  it  is  entirely 
his  own  deed  ;  but  I  cannot  easily  be  persuaded 
that  either  he  or  the  Milesians  would  engage 
in  any  thing  to  your  prejudice.  If,  nevertheless, 
what  you  intimate  be  really  true,  by  withdraw- 
ing me  from  my  own  proper  station  you  have 
only  to  blame  yourself  for  the  event  I  suppose 
that  the  lonians  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
my  absence,  to  accomplish  what  they  have  for 
a  long  time  meditated.  Had  I  been  present  in 
Ionia,  I  will  venture  to  sflirm,  that  not  a  city 
would  have  revolted  from  your  power:  you  have 
only  therefore  to  send  me  instantly  to  Ionia, 
that  things  may  resume  their  former  situation, 
and  that  I  may  give  into  your  power  the  present 
governor  of  Miletus,  who  has  occasioned  all 
this  mischief.  Having  first  effected  this,  I 
swear  by  the  deities  of  Heaven,  that  I  will  not 
change  the  garb  in  which  I  shall  set  foot  in 
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Ionia,  without  nndeiing  the  grett  island  of 
Bardinia '  tributary  to  your  power." 

CVII.  Histicaa  made  theae  proteatationa  to 
delnde  Daiiua.  The  king  was  influenced  by 
what  he  aaid,  only  requiring  bis  return  to  Susa 
u  soon  as  he  should  have  iiilfiUsd  his  engage- 
ments. 

CVIII.  In  this  interval,  when  the  messenger 
from  Bardie  had  informed  Darius  of  the  fate  of 
that  city,  and  the  king  had  done  with  his  bow 
what  we  have  described ;  and  when,  after  con- 
lerring  with  HistuDus,  he  had  dismissed  him  to 
Ionia,  the  following  incident  occurred :  Onesilus 
of  Salanus  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ama- 
thus,  word  was  brought  him  that  Arty  bins,  a 
Persian  officer,  was  on  bis  way  to  Cyprus  with 
a  large  fleet,  and  a  formidable  body  of  Persians. 
On  hearing  this,  Onesilus  sent  messengers  to 
different  parts  of  Ionia,  eipreasing  his  want 
and  desire  of  assistance.  The  lonians,  without 
hesitation,  hastened  to  join  him  with  a  numer* 
ous  fleet  Whilst  they  were  already  at  Cyprus 
the  Persians  had  paased  over  from  Cilida,  and 
were  proceeding  by  land  to  Salamis.  The 
Phenicians  in  the  meantime  had  paased  the 
promontory  which  is  called  the  Key  of  Cyprus. 

CIX.  Whilst  thinga  were  in  this  situation, 
the  princes  of  Cyprus  assembled  the  Ionian 
chieft,  and  thus  addressed  them  :— •*  Men  of 
Ionia,  we  submit  to  your  own  determination, 
whether  you  will  engage  the  Phenicians  or  the 
Persians.  If  you  rather  choose  to  fight  on  land 
and  with  the  Persians,  it  is  time  for  you  to  dis- 
embark, that  we  may  go  on  board  your  vessels, 
and  stuck  the  Phenicians.  If  you  think  it 
more  advisable  to  encounter  the  Phenicians,  it 
becomes  you  to  do  so  immediately. — Decide 
which  way  you  please,  that  as  £ir  as  our  efforts 
can  prevail,  Ionia  and  Cyprus  may  be  free." 
«<  We  have  been  commissioned,"  answered  the 
lonians,  «  by  our  country,  to  guard  the  ocean, 
not  to  deliver  our  vessels  unto  you,  nor  to  en- 
gage the  Persians  by  land. — We  will  endeavour 
to  discharge  bur  duty  in  the  station  appointed 
lis ;  it  is  for  yon  to  distinguish  yourselves  as 
valiant  men,  remembering  the  oppressions  you 
have  endured  from  the  Modes." 


1  Sardinia.}— li  has  been  doubted  by  manj,  whether 
on  account  of  the  Tast  diatance  of  Sardinia  from  the 
Asiatic  continent,  the  text  of  Herodotus  has  not  here 
been  altered.  RoUin  in  particular  is  very  Incredulous 
on  the  subject;  but  as  it  appears  by  the  preceding  pas- 
sages of  our  author,  that  the  Tonians  had  penetrated  to 
the  extremities  of  the  Medherranean,  and  were  not  on- 
acquainted  with  Corsica,  all  appearance  of  improtabil- 
ky  in  this  narration  ceases.— 7*. 


ex.  When  the  Persians  were  drawn  up  b^ 
fore  Salamis,  the  Cyprian  commanders  placed 
the  forces  of  Cyprus  against  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  enemy,  selecting  the  flower  of  Salamis  and 
Soli  to  oppose  the  Persians  :  Onesilus  volun- 
tarily stationed  himself  against  Artybius  the 
Persian  general. 

CXI.  Artybius  was  mounted  on  a  chargeTy 
whtoh  had  bean  taught  to  face  a  man  in  complete 
armour :  Onesilus  hearing  this,  called  to  him 
his  shield-bearer,  who  was  a  Carian  of  great 
military  experience,  and  of  undaunted  courage : 
— '<  I  hear,"  says  he,  <*  that  the  horse  of  Arty- 
bius, by  his  feet  and  his  teeth,  materially  aaaists 
his  master  against  an  adverssiy ;  deliberate  on 
tbia,  and  tell  me  which  you  will  encounter,  the 
man  or  the  horse."  «  Sir,"  said  the  attendanl» 
» I  am  ready  to  engage  with  either,  or  both,  or 
indeed  to  do  whatever  you  command  me ;  I 
should  rather  think  it  will  be  more  consistent 
for  you,  being  a  prince  and  a  general,  to  contend 
with  one  who  ia  a  prince  and  a  general  also.— 
If  you  should  fortunately  kill  a  peraon  of  this 
description,  you  will  acquire  gveat  glory,  or  if 
you  ahould  fall  by  his  hand,  which  heaven  avert, 
the  calamity  is  somewhat  softened  by  the  rank 
of  the  conqueror :  it  is  for  us  of.  inferior  rank 
to  oppose  men  like  ourselves.  As  to  the  horse* 
do  not  concern  yourself  about  what  he  has  been 
taught ;  I  will  venture  to  aay,  that  he  ahall  nev- 
er again  be  troubleaome  to  any  one." 

CXII.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  ho^ 
tile  forces  engaged  both  by  aea  and  land ;  the 
lonians,  after  a  severe  contest,  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Phenicians,  in  which  the  braveiy 
of  the  Samians  was  remarkably  conspicuous. 
Whilst  the  armies  were  engaged  by  land,  the 
following  incident  happened  to  the  two  gene- 
rals:— Artybius,  mounted  on  his  horse,  rushed 
against  Onesilus,  who,  as  he  bad  concerted 
with  his  servant,  aimed  a  blow  at  him  as  he 
approached  :  and  whilst  the  hoipe  reared  up  bis 
feet  against  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  the  Csrian 
cut  them  off  with  an  axe. — The  horse,  with  his  ' 
master,  fell  inatantly  to  the  ground. 

CXIII.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Stesenor, 
prince  of  Curium,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
forces,  went  over  to  the  enemy  (it  is  said  that 
the  Curiana  are  an  Argive  colony);  their  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  the  men  of  Salamis,  in 
their  chariots  of  war  f  from  which  events  the 

2  Chariot*  ^leor.]— Of  these  chariots,  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  in  Homer :  they  carried  two  men,  one  of 
whom  guided  the  reins,  the  other  fought.— Yarions  speck 
mens  (tf  ancient  chariots  may  be  teen  tn  MonUkooon.— 3! 
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P«rsMiis  olvtaiaed  a  dacittTe  Tictoiy.  The 
Cyprians  fled.  Among  the  number  of  the  elain 
was  OnesiJus,  eon  of  Cbersis,  and  principal  in- 
etigator  of  the  reTolt ;  the  Solian  prince  Aris- 
tocypras,  also  fell,  son  of  that  Philocypras,' 
whom  Solon  of  Athens,  when  at  Cyprus,  cele- 
brated in  verse  amoogstother  sovereign  princes. 

CXIV.  In  revenge  for  his  besieging  them, 
the  Amathusians  took  the  head  of  Onesilus,  and 
carrying  it  back  in  triumph,  fixed  it  over  their 
gates :  sometime  aflerwards,  when  the  inside 
of  the  head  was  decayed,  a  swarm  of  bees  set^ 
tling  in  it,  filled  it  with  honey.  The  people  of 
Aroathns  consulted  the  oracle  on  the  occasion, 
and  were  directed  to  bury  the  head,  and  every 
year  to  sacrifice  to  Onesilus  as  to  an  hero. 
Th«r  obedience  involved  a  promise  of  future 
prosperity ;  and  even  within  my  remembrance, 
they  have  performed  what  was  required  of  them. 

CXV.  The  lonians,  although  successful  in 
the  naval  engagement  off  Cyprus,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Onesilus, 
and  that  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  were  closely 
blockaded,  except  Salamis,  which  the  citizens 
had  restored  to  Gorgus,  their  former  sovereign, 
f  etumed  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Ionia. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  Cyprus,  Soli  made  the  long- 
est and  most  vigorous  defence ;  but  of  this,  by 
undermining  the  place,  the  Persians  obtained 
possession  after  a  five  months'  siege. 

CXVI.  Thus  the  Cyprians,  having  enjoyed 
tiieir  liberties  for  the  space  of  a  year,  were  a 
second  time  reduced  to  servitude.  All  the  lo- 
nians who  had  been  engaged  in  the  expedition 
against  Sardis,  were  afterwards  vigorously  at^ 
tacked  by  Daurises,  Hymees,  Otanes,  and  other 
,  Persian  generals,  each  of  whom  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Darius :  they  first  drove  them  to 
their  ships,  then  took  and  plundered  their 
towns,  which  they  divided  among  themselves. 

CXVII.  Daurises,  afterwards  turned  his 
arms  against  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  as  many  successive  days  made  himself  master 
of  Abydos,  Percotes,  Lampsacus,^  and  Psson. 

3  PAtVorjprtM.]— Fhi)ocypni0  was  prince  of  Soli,  when 
Solon  arrived  at  Cyprus ;  Soil  was  then  called  JEpeia, 
and  the  approaches  to  it  were  steep  and  difficult,  and  ita 
neighbourhood  unfruitful.  Solon  advised  the  prince  to 
rebuild  it  on  the  plain  which  it  overlooked,  and  under- 
took the  labour  of  furnishing  it  with  inhabhants.  In  this 
he  succeeded,  and  Philocypnis,  from  gratitude,  gave  his 
city  the  name  of  the  Athenian  philosopher.  Solon  men- 
tk>n8  this  Incident  in  some  verses  addressed  to  Philocy- 
pnis, preserved  in  Plutarch.— Lorcfcer. 

4  XoinpsactM.]~This  place  was  given  to  Themlstocles 
to  furnish  him  wine,  and  was  memorable  in  antiquity 


From  this  latter  place  he  proceeded  to  Parion, 
but  learning  on  bis  march,  that  the  Carians, 
taking  part  with  the  lonians,  had  revolted  from 
Persia,  he  turned  aside  from  the  Hellespont, 
and  led  his  forces  against  Caria. 

CXVIII.  Of  this  moUon  of  Daurises  the 
Carians  had  eariy  information,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  assembled  at  a  place  called  the 
White  Columns*  not  far  from  the  river  Marsy- 
as,  which,  passing  through  the  district  of  Hi- 
dryas,  flows  into  the  Meander.  Various  senti- 
ments were  on  this  occasion  delivered ;  but  the 
most  sagacious  in  my  estimation  was  that  of 
Pixodarus,  son  of  Mausohis;  he  was  a  native 
of  Cindys,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Syennesis,  prince  of  Cilicia.  He  advised,  that 
passing  the  Msander,  they  should  attack  the 
enemy,  with  the  river  in  their  rear ;  that  thus 
deprived  of  all  possibility  of  retreat,  they  should 
from  compulsion  stand  their  ground,  and  make 
the  greater  exertions  of  valour.  This  advice 
was  not  accepted ;  they  chose  rather  that  the 
Persians  should  have  the  Meander  behind  them, 
that  if  they  vanquished  the  enemy  in  the  field 
they  night  afterwards  drive  them  into  the  river. 

CXIX.  The  Persians  advanced^  and  passed 
the  Meander ;  the  Carians  met  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Marsyas,  when  a  severe  and  well 
fought  contest  ensued.  The  Persians  had  so 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  number,  that 
they  were  finally  victorious ;  two  thousand 
Persians,  and  ten  thousand  Carians,  fell  in  the 
battle ;  they  who  escaped  from  the  field  fled  to 
Labranda,  and  took  refuge  in  a  sacred  wood  of 
planes,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Stra- 
tius.*  The  Carians  are  the  only  people,  as  far 
aj  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  who  sacrifice  to 
this  Jupiter.  Driven  to  the  above  extremity, 
they  deliberated  among  themselves,  whether  it 
wovdd  be  better  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Persians,  or  finally  to  relinquish  Asia. 

for  producing  many  eminent  men.— Epicurus  resided 
here  a  long  time.— 7*. 

5  Jupiter  8traiiv»-^or  Jupiter  the  irorn'or.)]— Tho 
Carians  were  the  only  people,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
who  worshipped  Jupiter  under  this  title.  He  was  par- 
ticularly honoured  at  Labranda,  and  therefore  Strabo 
calls  him  the  Labrandinian  Jupiter.  He  held  a  hatchet 
in  his  hand,  and  Plutarch  (in  his  Oreek  Questions)  re- 
lates the  reason ;  he  was  afterwards  worshipped  in  other 
places  under  the  same  appellation.  Amongst  the  mar- 
bles at  Oxibrd,  there  is  a  stone  which  seems  to  have 
served  for  an  altar,  having  an  aze,  and  this  inscription : 
AIOI  AABPATNAOT  KAI  AlOX  MEnCTOT— ^  Of 
the  Labrandinian  Jupiter,  and  of  the  very  Great  Jupiter.** 
It  was  f  Jund  in  a  Turkish  cemetery,  between  Aphrodisias 
and  Hieropolis,  and  consequently  in  Caria,  though  at  a 
great  distance  firom  Labranda.— ZorcAer. 
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CXX,  In  the  midst  of  tlieir  eonfultation, 
the  Milesitns  with  their  allies  arrived  to  rein- 
force them ;  the  Carians  resumed  their  courage, 
and  again  prepared  for  hostilities ;  they  a  second 
time  advanced  to  meet  the  Persians,  and  after 
an  engagement  more  obstinate  than  the  former, 
sustained  a  second  defeat,  in  which  a  prodigious 
number,  chiefly  of  Milesians,  were  slain. 

CXXI.  The  Carians  soon  recruited  their 
forces,  and  in  a  subsequent  action,  somewhat 
repaired  their  former  losses.  Receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  Persians  were  on  their  march  to 
attack  thor  towns,  they  placed  themselves  in 
ambuscade,  in  the  road  to  Pidasus.  The  Per- 
sians by  night  fell  into  the  snare,  and  a  vast 
number  were  slain,  with  their  generals  Dauri- 
ses,  Amorges,  and  Sisimaces ;  Myrses  the  son 
of  Gyges,  was  also  of  the  number. 

CXXn.  The  conduct  of  this  ambuscade 
was  intrusted  to  Heraclides,  son  of  Ibanolis,  a 
Mylassian. — The  event  has  been  related.  Hy- 
mees,  who  was  engaged  amongst  others  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  lonians,  after  the  affair  of  Sardis, 
turning  towards  the  Propontis,  took  Cios,  a 
Mysian  city.  Receiving  intelligence  that  Dau- 
rises  had  quitted  the  Hellespont,  to  march 
against  Caria,  he  left  the  Propontis,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  effectually 
reduced  all  the  Cohans  of  the  Trojan  district ; 
he  vanquished  also  the  Gergiths,  a  remnant  of 
the  andent  Teucri.  Hymees  himself,  after  all 
these  successes,  died  at  Troas. 

CXXIII.  Artapfaemes,  governor  of  Bardis, 
and  Otanes,  the  third  in  command,  received 
orders  to  lead  their  forces  to  Ionia  and  ^olia, 
which  is  contiguous  to  it ;  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Clazomens  in  Ionia,  and  of 
Cyma,  an  JBolian  city. 

OXXIV.  After  the  capture  of  these  places, 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  though  the  author  of 
all  the  confusion  in  which  Ionia  had  been  in- 


volved, betrayed  a  total  wast  of  intrepiditj , 
these  losses  confirmed  him  in  the  belief,  that 
all  attempts  to  overcome  Darius  would  be  in- 
effectual ;  he  accordingly  determined  to  seek  bis 
safety  in  flight  He  assembled  his  party,  and 
submitted  to  them  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  have  some  place  of  retreat,  in  ease 
they  should  be  driven  from  Miletus.  He  left 
it  to  them  lo  determine,  whether  they  should 
e  tablish  a  colony  in  Sardinia,  or  whether  they 
should  retire  to  Myrcinus,  a  city  of  the  Edi^ 
nians,  which  had  been  fortified  by  Hisliaos,  to 
whom  Darius  had  presented  it 

CXXV.  Hecataus  the  historian,  who  was 
the  son  of  Hegasander,  was  not  for  establishing 
a  colony  at  either  of  these  places ;  he  afiSrmedy 
that  if  they  should  be  expelled  from  Miletus,  it 
would  be  more  expedient  for  them  to  construct 
a  fort  in  the  island  of  Leroe,  and  there  remain 
till  a  favourable  opportunity  should  enable  them 
to  return  to  Miletus. 

GXXVI.  Aristagoras  himself  was  more 
inclined  to  retire  to  Myrcinus;  he  confided 
therefore  the  administration  of  Miletus  to  Py- 
thagoras, a  man  exceedingly  popular,  and  taking 
with  him  all  those  who  thought  proper  to  ac- 
company him,  he  embarked  for  Thrace,  where 
he  took  possession  of  the  district  which  he  had 
in  view.  Leaving  thii  place,  he  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  some  other,  where  both  he  and  his 
army  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Thradans,  who 
had  previously  entered  into  terms  to  resign 
their  city  into  his  power.^ 


1  I  cannot  dlflmiss  this  book  of  Herodotus  without  re- 
marking, that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious  liistorj, 
and  abounds  with  manj  admirable  examples  ofpriTatft 
life.  The  speech  of  Soaicles  of  Corinth,  in  lavoor  of 
libertj,  is  excellent  in  its  kind ;  and  the  manj  ai^- 
ciouB,  and  indeed  moral  sentiments,  which  are  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  whole  book,  cannot  iail  of  producing 
both  entartainmentand  Instmctlon.— 7* 
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I.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Aristagoras,  the  in- 
stigator of  the  Ionian  reyolt — Histieiu  of 
Miletua,  as  soon  as  Darias  had  acquiesced  in 
his  departare  from  8usa,  proceeded  to  Sardis. 
On  his  arriyal,  Artaphernes  the  goTernor  asked 
him  what  he  thought  could  possihlj  have  indu- 
ced the  lonians  to  revolt  1  He  expressed  him- 
self ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  astonished  at  the 
event.  Artaphernes,  however,  who  had  been 
informed  of  his  preceding  artifice,  and  was  sen- 
sible of  his  present  dissimulation,  observed  to 
him,  that  the  matter  might  be  thus  explained : 
"  You,"  says  he^  "  made  the  shoe '  which  Aris- 
tagoras  has  worn." 

II.  Histieus,  perceiving  himself  suspected, 
fled  the  very  first  night  towards  the  sea ;  and  in- 
stead of  fulfilling  his  engagements  with  Darius, 
to  whose  power  he  had  promised  to  reduce  the 
great  island  of  Sardinia,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Ionian  forces  against  him.  Passing  over 
into  Chios,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  chains 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  accused  him  of  coming 
from  the  king  with  some  design  against  their 


1  Made  the  ahoe.}—}  have  given  a  literal  translation 
from  ttie  Greek ;  but  M.  Larcher,  thinking  perliapa  the 
expresflion  somewhat  inclining  to  vulgarity,  has  render- 
ed it  thus,  ^  You  contrived  the  plot  which  he  has  axe- 
cnted."  Not  very  unlike  this  phrase  used  hy  the  Per- 
sian to  Arisiagoras,  is  our  English  one  of  standing  in 
another  person's  shoes ;  which  perhaps  may  be  traced 
lo  tioies  more  remote  than  may  at  first  be  imagined. 
Whan  the  Greeks  reclined  upon  their  couches  at  meals 
and  entertainments,  they  pulled  off  their  nndals ;  if  any 
one,  on  any  occasion,  wanted  to  leave  the  apartment, 
be  put  them  on  again.  Tlierafbre,  says  the  poet,  I  do 
that  with  respect  to  your  manners,  as  a  man  does  at  an 
entertainment,  who,  wanting  to  go  out  of  the  room,  uses 
another  person's  sandals.  It  would  by  no  means  be  an 
uninteresting  work,  to  trees  the  meaning  of  our  prover- 
bial expressions  to  their  remotest  application :  for  my 
own  part  I  am  well  convinced,  that  more  of  them  might 
be  discovered  in  the  customs  and  languages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  than  an  English  antk^uary  would  at  first  psr- 
hBps  bs  willing  to  allow.— 3*. 


state.  When  they  had  heard  the  truth,  and 
were  convinced  that  he  was  really  an  enemy  to 
Darius,  they  released  him. 

III.  Histinus  was  afterwards  interrogated 
by  the  lonians,  why  he  had  so  precipitately  im- 
pelled Aristagoras  to  revolt,  a  circumstance 
which  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  many  of 
their  countrymen.  His  answer  was  insidious, 
and  calculated  to  impress  the  lonians  with 
alarm ;  he  told  them  what  really  was  not  the 
fact,  that  his  conduct  had  been  prompted  by  the 
avowed  intentions  of  Darius,  to  remove  the 
Phenicians  '  to  Ionia,  and  the  lonians  to  Phe- 
nicia. 

IV.  His  next  measure  was  to  send  letten 
to  certain  Persians  at  Sardis,'  with  whom  he 


2  3V  remove  the  Phenieiane,  ^c.}— b  was  the  easier 
to  make  the  lonians  credit  this  assertion,  because  such 
kind  of  transmigrations  were  frequent  amongst  the  As- 
syrians and  Peraians.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
were  removed  to  Babylon  and  Media,  and  Hyrcanians 
were  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor:  it  would  Indeed  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  transmigrations  which 
were  made  by  the  command  of  those  peo|de — Lardur. 
—We  have  already  seen  a  great  part  of  the  Paonians  of 
Thrace  removed  into  Asia  by  order  of  Darius.  See  book 
V.  ch.  15.— r. 

3  fibnJM.]— As  this  city  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  ancient  history,  for  iu  dignitj  and  wealth,  the  follow- 
ing succinct  account  of  the  various  masten  throu^ 
whose  hands  it  passed,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

On  the  defeat  of  Croesus,  it  came  under  the  power  of 
Cyrus.  On  the  division  of  the  Pereian  monarchy  into 
ntnpies,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  satrap,  who  had 
the  government  of  the  sea-coast.  When  the  lonians  re- 
volted from  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  it  was  burnt  by 
the  confederates,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristagoras,  see 
chapter  90  of  this  book.  This  was  one  of  the  principal 
motives  which  induced  Darius  to  make  war  on  Greece. 
It  soon  recovered  its  splendour,  and  surpassed  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  in  its  opulence.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  vanquished  the  generals  of  Darius  on  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus,  it  fell  Into  his  hands;  but  it  finally  came 
into  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  Attains  Philome^ 
ter,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Anilochus  the  great,  be- 
queathed this  among  his  other  possessions  to  the  Romui^ 
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had  preTiousIy  eommnnicated  on  the  subject  of 
m  reToli ;  these  he  intrusted  to  Hermippus,  a 
native  of  Atarnis,  who  abused  the  eonfidence 
reposed  in  him,  by  delivering  the  letters  into 
the  hands  of  Artapbernes*  The  governofi  after 
acquainting  himself  with  their  contents,  desired 
Hermippus  to  deliver  them  according  to  their 
first  directions,  and  then  to  give  to  him  the  an- 
swers intended  for  Histieus.  In  consequence 
of  the  intelligence  which  he  by  these  means 
obtained,  Artaphemes  put  a  great  number  of 
Persians  to  death. 

y.  A  tumult  was  thus  excited  at  6ardis ; 
but  Histieus  failing  in  this  project,  prevailed 
on  tbe  Cbians  to  carry  him  back  to  Miletus. 
The  Milesians,' delighted  with  the  removal  of 
Aristagoras,  had  already  tasted  the  sweets  of 
liberty,  and  were  little  inclined  to  give  admis- 
sion to  a  second  master.  Histisus,  attempting 
to  efiect  a  landing  at  Miletus  in  the  night,  was, 
by  some  unknown  hand,  wounded  in  the  thigh  : 
rejected  by  his  country,  he  again  set  sail  for 
Chios,  whence,  as  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
intrust  him  with  their  fleet,  he  passed  over  to 
Mity  lene.'  Having,  from  the  Lesbians,  obtain- 
ed the  command  of  eight  triremes  properly 
equipped,  he  proceeded  to  Byzantium.  Here 
he  took  his  station,  and  intercepted  all  the  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  Euzine,  except  those 
which  consented  to  obey  him. 

VI.  Whilst  Histisus,  wkh  the  aid  of  the 
people  of  Mitylene,  was  acting  thus,  Miletus 
itself  was  threatened  with  a  most  formidable 
attack,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Persian 
generals  had  collected  all  their  forces  into  one 
body,  and  making  but  little  account  of  the 
other  cities,  advanced  towards  Miletus.  Of 
those  who  assisted  them  by  sea,  the  Phenicians 
were  tbe  most  alert;  with  these  served  the 
Cyprians,  who  had  been  recently  subdued  as 
well  as  the  Ciliciane  and  Egyptians. 

YII.  When  the  lonians  received  intelligence 
of  this  armament,  which  not  only  menaced  Mi- 
letus, but  the  rest  of  Ionia,  they  sent  delegates 
to  the  Panionium.'    Tbe  result  of  their  de- 

snd  thrM  jeara  after  his  death  it  was  reduced  into  a 
Bnman  proyince. 

Foi'  ferther  particulan  concerning  it,  tbe  reader  roaj, 
with  much  niiifaction,  ccmsuU  a  Diaeertation  by  the 
Abbe  Belley,  in  the  18ih  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  In- 
scriptions-and  Belles  Lettres. 

1  Mitylene.}— In  tiie  firat  booir,  ch.  100.  it  is  written 
Mytllene ;  ilie  diffbrence  is  in  the  original. 

8  Pantomum.]— See  chap.  148  of  book  the  first.— In 
mj  note  upon  this  word,  I  omitted  to  mention,  that  the 
Panionium  probably  suggested  to  BlUton  the  idea  of  his 
IWiideBBoaium>— 


liberations  was,  that  they  ahould  .by  no  meaiw 
meet  the  Peraians  by  land ;  that  the  people  of 
Miletus  should  vigorously  defend  their  city ; 
and  that  the  allies  should  provide  and  equip 
every  vessel  in  their  power ;  that  as  soon  as 
their  fleet  should  be  in  readiness,  they  ahould 
meet  at  Lade','  and  risk  a  battle  in  favour  of 
Miletus.  Lade  is  a  small  island  immediately 
opposite  to  Miletus. 

VIII.  The  lonians  completed  their  fleet, 
and  assembled  at  the  place  appointed :  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  collective  power  of  the 
JSolians  of  Lesbos,  and  prspared  for  an  eo« 
gagement  in  the  following  order.  The  Mil^ 
sians  furnished  eighty  vessels,  which  occupied 
tbe  east  wing ;  next  to  these  were  the  Prienians, 
with  twelve,  and  the  Mysisns  with  three  ships ; 
contiguous  were  the  Chians  in  one  hundred 
vessels,  and  the  Teians  in  seventeen ;  beyond 
these  were  the  Erytheans  and  Phocsans,  the 
former  with  eight,  tbe  latter  with  three  ships. 
The  Lesbians  in  seventy  ships  were  next  to 
the  Phoccans ;  in  tbe  extremity  of  the  line,  to 
the  west,  the  Samians  were  posted  in  sixty 
ships :  the  whole  fleet  was  composed  of  three 
hundred  and  fifVy-three  triremes. 

IX.  The  Barbarians  were  possessed  of  six 
hundred  vessels:  as  soon  as  they  came  before 
Miletus,  and  their  land  forces  also  were  arrived, 
the  Persian  commanders  were  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  they  received  of  their  adver- 
saries* force ;  they  began  to  apprehend  that  their 
inferiority  by  sea  might  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent their  capture  of  Miletus,  and  expose  them 
to  the  resentment  of  Darius.  With  these  sen- 
timents, they  called  together  those  Ionian 
princes,  who,  being  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  Modes,  and  were  pre- 
sent on  this  expedition. — They  addressed  them 
to  this  efiect :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  let  each  of  you 
now  show  his  seal  in  the  royal  cause,  by  en- 
deavouring to  detach  from  this  confederacy  his 
own  countrymen :  allure  them  by  the  promise 
that  no  punishment  shall  be  tbe  consequence 
of  their  revolt ;  thst  neither  their  temples  nor 
other  edifices  shall  be  burned :  that  their  treat- 


MoHiwUle  the  winded  benMibjr  < 
OftRfcralgB  |»w«r,  wIBi  twAil  i 
ibri  inmpM^  aModf  auuvflioM  ite  horil  | 
A  nloBD  ceodl  imiiwiib  to  b0  ImU 
■41  /■to^inwMiwi,  the  hiSfc  wpttoi 
OrattUMdhhpam. 

3  21<uIe.]>-Paunnla8  informs  us  that  this  island  was 
divided  into  two,  one  of  which  parts  was  called  Aatertui, 
from  Astarius,  the  son  of  Anacies.    See  book  i.  chap. 
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Bent  ihaU  not  in  any  reipect  be  mora  Tiolent 
than  before.  If  they  peraeTere  in  traating  to 
the  event  of  a  battle,  tell  them  that  the  contra- 
Ty  of  all  these  will  assuredly  happen ; — them- 
•eWes  shall  be  hurried  into  servitude,  their 
youths  castrated,^  their  daughters  carried  to 
Bactra,*  and  their  country  given  to  others." 


4  -ToMlA*  ow^fo/ed.]— We  learn  that  castration  was  In 
a  very  earlj  period  of  society  Inflicted  as  a  poniehment 
lor  various  crimes.  Diodonn  Siculus,  book  1.  ch.  78. 
^peaking  of  the  Egjptiana,  has  this  passage  : 

**  The  laws  with  respea  to  women  were  remarkably 
severe :  if  a  man  committed  a  rape  upon  a  free  woman, 
he  had  his  private  parta  cot  off;  they  were  of  opinion, 
that  this  one  crime  included  three  others  of  a  heinous 
nature— injustice,  defilement,  (xm  T«r  tucvmv  vvyxvrtv) 
and  confusion  with  respect  to  children.^ 

Castration,  in  many  countries,  was  the  punishment  of 
adultery  ;  and  by  an  edict  of  Justinian  it  was  inflicted 
also  on  Sodomites.  Hume,  in  his  history  of  England, 
gives  the  following  extraordinary  act  of  cnieliy  from 
Fftsstephen,  which  was  perpetrated  on  the  clei^y  by 
OeoflRrey,  the  lather  of  Henry  H. 

**  When  he  was  master  of  Normandy,  the  chapter  of 
Seez  presumed,  wiUiout  his  consent,  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  bishop ;  upon  which  he  ordered  all  of  them, 
with  tlie  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their 
testicles  be  brought  him  in  a  platter.'* 

Mr.  Gibbon,  relating  this  anecdote,  subjoins,  in  his 
usual  sarcastic  style,  **  Of  the  pain  and  danger  they 
might  justly  complain;  yet,  since  they  had  vowe<1  chas- 
tiiyj  he  deprived  them  of  a  superfluous  treasure.'^- T. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
the  Hottentots  liave  a  most  preposterous  custom  of  de- 
priving their  males  of  one  teaticle,  which  is  religiously 
observed  through  all  the  Hottentot  nations,  with  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony.  See  Kolben.  It  is  worthy  also  of  re- 
mark, that  this  custom  owes  its  rise  to  some  precept  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity ;  for  the  Hottentots  confess  it 
is  a  law,  which  has  prevailed  through  all  their  genera- 
tlons,  that  no  man  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  wo- 
man befi^re  he  is  deprived  of  the  left  testicle.  A  custom 
so  singular  as  this  must  surely  have  originated  from 
•ome  adequate  cause :  what  this  may  liave  been,  well  de- 
serves the  invbstigation  of  the  learned.  Jupiter  castra- 
ted Saturn ;  In  Phrygia,  Atys  and  the  priests  of  Cybele 
were  castrated ;  thus  we  see,  tiiat  anciently  It  ¥ras  con- 
sidered as  a  religious  rite.  From  some  traditions  of  these 
Cicts  the  H'>tientots  might  also  take  up  this  practice. 

Bocharl  is  of  opinion,  that  the  iable  of  Jupiter's  cas- 
trating Saturn  arose  from  the  story  which  scrlpiure  tells 
of  Noah  lying  in  his  tent,  Oen.  Iz.  21.  The  Phrygian 
custom  of  castrating  the  priests  of  Cybele  might  perhaps 
be  owing  to  some  erroneous  and  imperfect  tradition  of 
this  event 

6  Bar/ro.}— This  place,  thouprh  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
and  otlier  ancient  writers,  as  of  great  importance,  and 
the  capital  of  a  province  remarkable  fir  its  fertility,  is 
now  either  entirely  unknown,  or  a  very  insignificant 
place.— Some  are  of  opinion,  that  its  modern  name  is 
Termend ;  d'Anville  thinks  it  is  the  city  Balck,  and  Ma- 
jor Rennell  Is  entirely  of  this  opinion.  Bacira  Is  thus 
■sentioned  by  Virgil : 


Sad  Millie  MedonuB  tjlvm,  dUfarim  i 
Nee  |M>aMr  GaagM^  atqiw  uro  twMdia  Henao^ 
I^Hidttni Italic corteDl;  mo B»eln, Miiiie lall, 
IblMins  ILwifaii  IkodMn  pta^ab  snm^r. 
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X.  Under  cover  of  the  night  the  Ionian 
princes  were  despatched  with  the  above  resolu- 
tions to  their  respective  couotiymen.  The 
lonians  who  were  thus  addressed,  refused  to 
betray  the  common  cause,  believing  these  prtH 
positions  made  to  themselves  alone. — Such 
were  the  incidents  which  happened  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Persians  before  Miletus. 

XI.  The  lonians  assembled  at  Lade,  as  had 
been  appointed,  and  amongst  the  various 
opinions  which  were  delivered  in  council, 
Diooysius  the  Phocean  leader  expressed  him- 
self as  follows : — *<  Our  affitin  are  come  to  that 
delicate  point,'  O,  lonians,  that  we  must  either 
be  free  men  or  slaves,  and  even  fugitive  slaves. 
If  you  willingly  submit  to  the  trouble,  your  nU 
nation  will  at  first  be  painful,  but  having  van- 
quished your  enemies,  you  will  then  enjoy  your 
liberties ;  if  you  suffer  your  vigour  to  relax,  or 
disorder  to  take  place  among  you,  I  see  no 
means  of  your  evading  the  indignation  with 
which  the  Persian  king  will  punish  your  revolt. 
Submit  yourselves  to  my  direction,  and  I  will 
engage,  if  the  gods  be  but  impartial,  that  either 
the  enemy  shall  not  attack  you  at  all,  or  if  they 
do,  it  shall  be  greatly  to  their  own  detriment" 

XII.  In  consequence  of  this  speech,  the 
lonians  resigned  themselves  to  the  will  of 
Dionysius.  Every  day  he  drew  out  the  whole 
fleet  in  order  of  battle,  leading  a  proper  interval 
for  the  use  of  the  oars ;  he  then  taught  them  to 
manceuvre^  their  ships,  keeping  the  men  at 

6  Delicate  po(nt.2—L):i^nl\jf  '*are  upon  the  point  of 
a  raxor."  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Longinus,  sect.  SS. 
as  a  happy  example  of  the  hyperbaion,  which  he  az- 
plains  to  be  a  transposition  of  words  or  sentiments,  out 
of  the  natural  order  of  discourse,  and  implying  eztrams 
violence  of  passion. 

The  word  hjfperbatcn  isderived  from  Uirtf, beyond, and 
jS«t»i»,  to  go ;  and  Pearce,  in  his  notes  u(<on  Longinus, 
from  two  examples  of  the  use  of  this  figure  from  Viigll : 

MoifaBiir--atiBBBediaaniianBnab  An.  IL34& 

Me,ne,Minaqaikel;  iBBMeoBvMlltoamBi.  JB».ix.m, 

Livy  also  has  an  expression  similar  to  this  of  Herodo- 
tus :—^  Jam  enim  sub  ictu  teli  erant  et  undlque  insUu 
bant  hostes.'* 

Erasmus,  in  his  Adagia,  gives  us  three  examples  of 
this  proverbial  expression,  from  Homer,  Sophocles,  and 
Theocritus.  That  of  Homer  is  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  where  Nestor  says,  as  Pope  has  rendered  It, 
diflfusely  indeed,  but  with  peculiar  force  and  beauty, ex- 
cept in  the  second  line,  which  Is  rather  flat ; 

But  BOW  Ibe  btt  dMptir  ■imoiida  ov  hnaL 
No  hoar  miat  put,  no  BOBeDl  mtol  be  M ) 
Zacb  tingle  Greek  in  (hb  eondiaif  e  tlrih 
Sluib  OB  Of  AH^flr  e4p  of  death  or  lUB^r. 

7  Tb ma>u8uvre.—£in*wK»»*  irouv^ivcf.]— This  paa* 
sage  Larcher  renders  thus :  "  He  made  them  pass  be- 
twixt  the  ranks,  and  quickly  retreat."     Ernesti  under* 
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their  arms :  the  net  ef  Ihe  dey  the  ehipe  laj  at 
their  anchors.*  Without  being  aufiered  to  re- 
ceive any  relaxation  from  this  discipline,  the 
lonians,  till  the  seventh  day,  punctually  obeyed 
his  commands;  on  the  eighth,  unused  to  such 
iatigue,  impatient  of  its  continuance,  and  op- 
pressed by  the  heat,  they  began  to  murmur. — 
*«  We  must  surely,**  they  exclaimed  one  to 
mnother,  «  have  offended  some  deity,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  these  hsrdships ;  or  we  must  be  both 
absurd  and  pusillanimous,  to  suffer  this  insolent 
Phocean,  master  but  of  three  vessels,  to  treat 
us  as  he  pleases.  Having  us  in  his  power,  he 
has  sfflicted  us  with  various  evils.  Many  of  us 
are  already  weakened  by  sickness,  and  more  of 
us  likely  to  become  so.  Better  were  it  for  us 
to  endure  any  calamities  than  these,  and  sub- 
mit to  servitude,  if  it  must  be  so,  than  bear  our 
present  oppressions.  Let  us  obey  him  no  long- 
er.*' The  discontent  spread,  and  all  subordi- 
nation ceased ;  they  disembarked,  fixed  their 
tents  in  Lade,  and  keeping  themselves  under 
the  shade,'  would  neither  go  on  board  nor  re- 
peat their  military  exercises. 

stands  the  expression  differentlj ;  it  la  ceitalnlj  s  nau- 
tical term ;  I  have  therefore  preferred  the  interpretation 
which  I  think  the  words  will  admit,  and  which  will  cer- 
ulnly  tw  more  intelligible  and  satisfactory  to  the  Eng- 
gllsh  reader.— 7*. 

1  At  their  oncAore.l— The  (Greeks  used  to  draw  up 
thsir  vessels  along  shors  while  ihey  themselves  were  on 
land.  When  the  sentinels  perceived  Uae  enemy's  fleet, 
they  made  i%nals,  and  their  troops  immediately  came  on 
board.  The  lonlana,  whom  their  leader  would  not  suf- 
fer to  come  on  shore,  found  the  service  very  laborious ; 
«nd,  as  they  were  not  accustomed  to  military  discipline, 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  considered  this  as  a  spe- 
cies of  servitude,  which  they  were  impatient  to  break.— 
Lardur. 

The  first  anchors  were  probably  nothing  more  than 
large  stones,  and  we  know  that  they  sometimes  used 
f>r  this  purpose  bags  of  land,  which  might  answer  well 
enough  for  vessels  of  small  burden.  In  a  light  and  sandy 
bottom.  Travellers  to  the  east  make  no  mention  of  wood- 
en anchors ;  and  there  belonged  to  the  large  ship  made 
for  king  Hiero,  eight  anchors  of  iron  and  feur  of  wood. 
The  Phenicians  used  lead  for  some  part  of  their  anchors; 
for,  in  a  voyage  which  they  made  to  Sicily,  Diodurus 
Siculus  says,  they  found  silver  in  such  great  abundance, 
that  they  took  the  lead  out  of  their  anchors,  and  put 
silver  in  its  place. 

More  anciently,  the  anchor  had  but  one  fluke  or  arm ; 
the  addition  of  a  second  has  been  ascrilied  to  Anacharsia 
the  Scythian. 

Our  vessels  cany  their  anchors  at  the  prow ;  but  it 
dkould  seem,  from  Acts  zzTii.  verse  !Z9,  that  the  an- 
cients carried  theirs  at  the  stem. 

*'  Then  fearing  lest  they  should  have  fallen  upon 
rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stern,  and  wish- 
ed fur  the  day."— 7*. 

2  Under  the  ehade.y^Thia  expression  roaj  seem  to 
border  a  liule  on  the  ridiculous,  till  it  is  remembered, 


Xm.  The  Samian  leade^^  obaerving  what 
passed  amongst  the  lonians,  were  more  inclined 
to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Persians  to 
withdraw  from  the  confederacy  ;  these  aotidti^ 
tions  were  communicated  to  them  by  ^acctp 
the  son  of  Solyson ;  and  the  increasing  disorder 
which  prevailed  so  obviously  amongst  the 
lonians  added  to  their  weight.  They  moreover 
reflected  that  there  was  little  probability  of 
finally  defeating  the  power  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  sensible  that  if  the  present  naval 
armament  of  Darius  were  dispersed,  a  second, 
five  times  as  formidable,  would  soon  be  at  hand. 
Availing  themselves  therefore  of  the  first  refu- 
sal of  the  lonians  to  perform  their  customaiY 
duty,  they  thought  this  no  improper  opportuni^ 
of  securing  their  private  and '  sacred  buildings. 
JSacos,  to  whose  remonstrance  the  Samiana 
listened,  was  son  of  Syloson,  and  grandson  of 
i£aces :  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  supreme 
authority  of  Samoa,  but,  with  the  other  Ionian 
princes,  had  been  driven  from  his  station  by 
Aristagoras. 

XIV.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Pbeniciane 
advanced,  and  were  met  by  the  lonians,  with 
their  fleet  drawn  up  with  a  contracted  front  A 
battle  ensued,  but  who  amongst  the  lonians 
on  this  occaMon  disgraced  themselves  by  their 
cowardice,  or  signalized  themselves  by  their 
valour,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain ;  for  they  reci- 
procally censure  each  other.  It  is  said  that  the 
Samians,  as  they  had  previously  concerted  with 
JBaces,  left  their  place  in  the  line,  and  set  sail 
for  Samoa.  We  must  except  eleven  vessels, 
whose  officers,  refusing  to  obey  their  superiors 
in  command,  remained  and  fought  To  com- 
memorate this  act  of  valour,  the  general  council 
of  the  Samians  ordained  that  the  names  of  these 
men,  and  of  their  ancestors,  should  be  inscribed 
on  a  public  column,'  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  their  forum.  The  Lesbians  seeing  what 
was  done  by  the  Samians,  next  whom  they 


that  in  all  oriental  climates,  both  travellers  and  natives 
place  their  greatest  delight  in  sleeping  and  taking  their 
repast  under  shade. 

3  Public  co/«fim.]— TariouB  were  the  uses  for  whick 
pillars  or  columns  were  erected  in  the  earlier  ages  ofaiH 
tiqulty.  In  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  we  read  thai 
Sesostris  erected  pillars  as  military  trophies  in  the  covif 
tries  which  he  conquered.  In  the  book  of  Pausanlasds 
Eliacis,  we  find  them  inscribed  with  the  parUculars  of 
the  public  treaties  and  alliances.  There  were  some  pla» 
ed  round  the  temple  of  .fisculapius  at  Corinth,  upon 
which  the  names  of  various  diseases  were  written,  with 
their  several  remedies.  They  were  also  frequently  i 
as  monumects  for  the  dead.— 7*. 
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wore  iUtioneJ,  followed  their  ezftmple,  u  did 
the  greater  number  of  the  lonians. 

XV.  Of  those  who  remained,  the  Ghians 
■tiffined  the  moet,  ae  well  ffom  the  efforts 
which  they  made,  as  from  their  with  not  to  act 
diahononrably.  They  had  strengthened  the 
confederacy,  as  I  have  before  obeerred,  by  a 
fleet  of  a  handred  Teasels,  each  manned  with 
four  hundred  chosen  warriors.  They  obserred 
the  treachery  of  many  of  the  allies,  but  disdain- 
ed to  imitate  their  example.  With  the  few  of 
their  friends  which  remained,  they  repeatedly 
broke  the  enemy's  line ;  till,  after  taking  a  great 
anmber  of  Tessels,  and  losing  many  of  their 
own  they  retired  to  their  own  island. 

XVI.  Their  disabled  ships  being  pnrraed, 
they  retreated  to  Mycale.  The  crews  here  ran 
their  Tessels  on  shore,  and*  leaTing  them  march- 
ed on  foot  over  the  continent.  Entering  the 
Iiphesian  territories,  they  approached  the  dty 
in  the  cTcning,  when  the  women  were  celebrate 
ing  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.^  The  Epheeians 
had  heard  nothing  concerning  them,  and  seeing 
•  namber  of  armed  men  in  their  territories, 
they  suspected  them  to  be  robbers,  who  had 
violent  designs  upon  their  women.  They  as- 
sembled therefore  to  repel  the  supposed  iuTad- 
ers,  and  killed  them  all  on  the  spot  Such  was 
the  end  of  those  Chians. 

ZYII.  Dionysius  the  Phocean,  perceiving 
the  Ionian  power  effectually  broken,  retreated, 
after  taking  three  of  the  enemy's  ships.  He 
did  not  howeTer  go  to  Phocsa,  which  he  well 
knew  must  share  the  common  fate  of  Ionia, 
hnt  he  directed  bis  course  immediately  to  Phe- 
nicia.  He  here  made  himself  master  of  many 
vessels  richly  laden,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silTer,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Sicily :  here 
h^  exercised  a  piratical  life,  committing  many 
depredations  on  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhe- 
nians, but  not  molesting  the  Greeks. 

4  Mjf^miea  ef  Ceres.]— The  same  jealousy  which  pre- 
vailsd  io  Greece  with  reepect  to  the  intmsion  of  men  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Thesmophoria,  was  afterwards 
Imitated  at  Rome  in  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Witness 
the  abhorrence  in  which  the  criminality  of  Clodlas  in 
tUs  instance  was  held  by  the  more  respectable  part  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  very  strong  language  applied 
against  him  by  Cicero.  This  peculiarity  is  introduced 
with  much  humour  and  eflbct  by  Lucian,  where  speak- 
ing of  two  men,  one  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to 
boys,  and  another  to  women ;  "the  house  of  the  one," 
says  he,  "was  crowded  with  beardless  youths ;  of  the 
other,  with  dancing  and  singing  women,"  Indeed,  (<S(  iv 
et«-^99eeioi()  as  in  the  Thesmophoria,  tfasre  was  not  a 
male  to  be  seen,  except  perhaps  an  infant,  or  an  old 
cook  too  ftr  advanced  in  years  to  excite  jealoiisy.--Ses 
lbs  sdlilon  of  Bsrasiarlnisias^  vol.  it  «r.-«7. 


ZVni.  The  Persians  haTing  thus  routed 
the  lonians,  laid  close  siege  to  Miletus,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  They  not  only  undermined 
the  walla,  but  applied  every  species  of  military 
machines  against  it  In  the  sixth  year  after  the 
revolt  of  Aristagoras,  they  took  and  plundered 
the  pisce.  By  this  calamity  the  former  predic- 
tion of  the  orsde  was  finally  accomplished. 

XIX.  The  ArgiTes,  haTing  consulted  the 
oracte  of  Delphi  relatiTc  to  the  future  fote  of 
their  dty,  receiTod  an  answer  which  referred  to 
themselTes  in  part,  but  which  also  involved  the 
fortune  of  the  Milesians.  Of  what  concerned 
the  Argives,  I  shall  make  mention  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  that  people ;  what  related  to  the  ab- 
sent Milesians  was  conceived  in  these  terms  :— 

Thou,  then,  Miletus,  versed  In  ill  too  long, 
Shalt  be  the  prey  and  plunder  of  the  strong ; 
Your  wives  sliail  stoop  to  wash  a  long-halr'd^  train, 
And  oihors  guard  our  Didyraesn  fiuw. 

Thus,  as  we  have  described,  wsa  the  prediction 
accomplished.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mile- 
sians were  slain  by  the  Persians,  who  wear 
their  hair  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were 
carried  into  slavery ;  the  temple  at  Didymna,* 
end  the  shrine  near  the  oracle,  were  consumed 
by  fire.  Of  the  riches  of  this  temple  I  have 
elsewhere  and  frequently  spoken. 

XX.  The  Milesians  who  survived  the 
slaughter  were  carried  to  Susa.  Darius  treated 
them  with  great  humanity,  and  no  farther  pun- 


6  Lon^-Aofr^dl}— From  hence  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Greelcs  to  use  female  attendants  for 
the  offices  of  the  bath.  The  passages  in  Homer  which 
describe  the  particulars  of  a  custom  so  contradictory  to 
modern  delicacy  and  refinement,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
specified,  and  indeed  too  femiliar  to  be  repeated  here.  I 
find  the  following  passage  in  Athenaus,  which  being 
less  notorious,  I  insert  for  the  gratification  of  the  Eng- 
lish  reader:—- 

**  Honwr  also  makes  virgins  and  women  wash  stran^ 
gers,  which  they  did  without  exciting  desire,  or  beii^ 
exposed  to  intemperate  passion,  being  well  regulated 
themselves,  and  touching  those  who  were  virtuous  also: 
such  was  the  custom  of  antiquity,  according  to  which  the 
daughters  of  Cocalus  wastied  Minos,  who  had  passed 
over  Into  Sicily."— flfee  APunaugf  i.  &— 7! 

6  Didymut.y-Thia  place  was  in  the  territories  of 
Miletus,  and  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  the  Didymean 
Apollo.  This  temple  was  more  anciently  denominated 
the  temple  of  Branchida,the  oracle  of  which  I  have  b»* 
fore  described.  As  this  title  was  given  Apollo  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  sun  and  moon  enlightening  the 
world  alternately  by  day  and  night,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  insert  in  this  place  the  literal  translation  of  an 
ttnigma  on  the  day  and  night,  the  original  linee  of  which 
are  presprved  in  Athen»us,  from  a  tragedy  of  CBdIpus; 
"  There  are  two  sisters,  one  of  which  produces  the 
other,  and  that  which  produces  Is  In  Its  torn  produced 
hf  the  oUmt.**-- Z*. 
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khad  them  than  by  remoTing  them  to  Ampe,* 
a  city  oear  that  part  of  the  Erythroan  aea 
where  it  receivea  the  waters  of  the  Tigris. 
The  low  country  surrounding  the  town  of  Mile- 
tus, the  Persians  reserred  for  themselves ;  but 
they  gave  the  mountainous  parts  to  the  Carians 
of  Pedasus.' 

XXL  The  Milesians,  on  suflbring  these 
calamities  from  the  Persians,  did  not  meet 
with  that  return  from  the  people  of  8ybarus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Laon  and  Scidron, 
which  they  might  justly  have  expected.  When 
Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Crotoniati,  the  Mile- 
sians had  shaved  their  heads,'  and  discovered 
every  testimony  of  sorrow :  for  betwixt  these 
two  cities  a  most  strict  and  uncommon  hospi- 
tality *  prevailed.    The  Athenians  acted  very 


1  ^mpe.}— See  what  Brjrftnt  njB  on  the  terms  Ampe. 
lua  or  Ampe,  vol.  i.  27S,  276.-7*. 

2  PedasuM.2'-Thi%  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
borsea  of  AchHlee.— See  JETomer,  Jl.  xvl.— 7*. 

3  Sfuned  their  Acmlt.]— Consult  Deuteronomj,  chap. 
xx\.  Ter.  12, 13,  fr^p  whence  it  seems  that  to  shave  the 
head  was  one  instance  of  exhibiting  sorrow  among  the 
ancient  Jews.— 3*. 

4  Hotpitalify.'y-AB  there  is  nothing  in  the  manners  of 
modern  times  which  at  all  resembles  the  ancient  ens* 
toms  respecting  hoapUoUty^  it  may  be  pleasing  to  manj 
readers  to  find  the  most  remarkable  particulars  of  them 
collected  in  this  place. 

The  barbarous  disposition,  to  consider  all  strangers  as 
enemies,  gave  way  to  the  very  first  oflbrts  towards  civil- 
Ixatlon ;  and,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  proTlsion 
was  made  for  the  reception  of  travellers  into  tliose  fiun- 
tlies  with  which  they  were  connected  by  the  ties  of  hos- 
pitality. This  connection  wasesteemed  sacred,and  was 
under  the  particular  sanction  of  the  hospitable  Jupiter, 
SSetu  Xeniu:  The  same  word  Xentm  which  had  origin- 
ally denoted  a  barbarian  and  an  enemy  (fferodoluMt  iz. 
ch.  11.)  then  became  the  term  lo  express  either  an  host, 
or  his  guest  When  persons  were  united  by  the  tie  of 
hospitality,  each  was  Xenot  to  the  other,  though,  when 
they  were  together,  he  who  received  the  other  was  pro- 
perly distinguished  as  the  Xcnodoeuc(ff<irefo«ec.)  In 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  1.  646,  and  in  Plato,  we  find 
mention  of  a  Xenon  (ff ivwv,)  or  an  apartment  appropri- 
ated to  the  reception  of  such  visitors.  The  bond  of  hos- 
pitality might  subsist,  1.  between  private  individuals; 
2.  between  private  persons  and  stales ;  3.  between  dif- 
ferent states.  Private  hospitality  was  called  Xenia; 
public,  Proxenia.  Persons  who,  like  Olaucus  and  Dio- 
mede,  ratified  their  hospitality  in  war,  weie  called 
Dorjfseni  (Aef«gf»«0  See  Horn.  U.  vi.  216.  Ac.— This 
connection  was  in  all  cases  hereditary,  and  was  confirm- 
ed by  gifts  mutually  interchanged,  wliich  at  first  were 
called  symbols,  (Eurip.  Medea,  613;)  afterwards,  when 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  tickets,  instead  of  presents, 
mvri*ymK*i  or  tessere,Ptot»<.  Pcm.act.  6.  sc.  2.«-l!.very 
thing  gave  way  to  this  connection:  Admetus  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  turning  away  his  Xcnoc,  Hercules, 
even  when  his  wife  was  just  dead ;  and  is  highly  praised 
for  it.  Eurip.  il^(re«<.-*Hospitality  might,  however,  be 
renounced  by  a  solemn  form  of  abjuration,  and  yet  after 
thaimlght  be  rsnewiMd  by  a  dssceodaoL    Thus,  between 


differently.  The  destraction  of  Miletus  af- 
fected them  with  the  liveliest  uneasineasp 
which  was  apparent  from  various  circumstan* 
ces,  and  from  the  following  in  particular  :^- 
On  seeing  the  capture  of  Miletus  represented 
in  a  dramatic  piece  by  Phrynichus,*  the  wholo 
audience  bunt  into  tears.  The  poet,  for  thus 
reminding  them  of  a  domestic  calamity,  wai 
fined  a  thousand  drachms,  and  the  piece  was 
forbidden  to  be  repeated. 

XXII.  Thus  was  Miletus  stripped  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants.  The  Bamians,  to  whom 
any  part  of  their  property  remained,  were  iar 
from  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  leaders 
in  the  contest  with  the  Modes.  After  this  event 
of  the  above  naval  fight,  and  previous  to  the  r^ 
turn  of  .^Jaces,  they  determined  to  remove,  and 
found  a  colony,  not  choosiog  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  complicated  tyranny  of  the  Medea 
and  of  iEaces.  About  this  period  the  Zan- 
cleans  of  Sicily  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  the 
lonians  to  Calacte,'  wishing  to  found  there  an 
Ionian  city.  This  coast  belongs  to  the  Sicilians^ 
but  is  in  that  part  of  Sicily  which  inclines  to- 
wards Tyrrhenia.  The  Samians  were  the  only 


the  city  of  Sparta  and  the  family  of  Alciblades,  a  public 
hospitality  had  subsisted;  his grand&ther  had  solemnly 
renounced  It,  but  he  by  acts  of  kindness  revived  it  again. 
See  Thucyd.  v.  43 ;  vi.  89.— This  circumstance  of  renun- 
ciation has  not  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  bj 
any  modem  wrltars.    See  Feithhis,  Aotk|.  Homerica, 
ill.  12,  13.  Potter,  iv.  21.— Some  of  the  ancient  tessera 
have  been  dug  up  at  Rome  and  elsewhere.    See  Thomsp 
sinus  de  Tesseris  Hospitalitatis.- The  righta  of  sup. 
pliants  were  similar  to,  and  nearly  connected  with, 
those  of  hospitality. 
So  Homer  (Odyss.  xvl.  66,  as  translated  by  F^pe :) 
The  iwiin  nptiad.  It  iM?«  wa  our  (bIm 
TbdighttbtpoBrfOraq^lHaaBa  deqiwj 
T»  Jovt  QBftiUtov  iMplMble  door, 
Tb  Jon  ttiit  HDdi  Ite  itnufer  kod  lb*  poor.— Afi. 

5  PArynicAtM.]— There  were  three  dramatic  authors 
of  this  name,  not  far  distant  from  each  other  in  time. 
The  first,  a  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  Polyphradmon;  the 
second,  a  writer  of  comedy ;  the  third,  a  tragic  poet,  the 
son  uf  Melanthus.  Suidaa,  who  mentions  all  these  par- 
ticulars, yet  ascribes  the  tragedy  of  the  taking  of  Miletus 
neither  to  the  first  nor  to  the  third.  But  in  all  proba^ 
bility  it  was  the  first  and  not  the  third  whom  Herodotus, 
and  the  numerous  historians  who  copy  him,  mean  to 
point  out.  The  time  in  which  he  flourished  (for  SuMas 
informs  us  that  he  gained  his  first  victory  In  the  sixty- 
seventh  Olympiad)  makes  this  supposition  the  nearer 
to  truth.— 71 

6  CalaeU.y-it.tiKn  mt^,  the  beautiful  coast.— See 
D'Orville's  Sicula,  xxli.  a 

The  learned  author  proceeds  to  prove,  which  he  does 
incontastably,  that  they  who  would  read  Calata.  are  cer- 
tainly mistaken,  nam  oppida  quibus  Calata  nomsn  Sara- 
cen* et  proinde  recentioris  originis,  ftc.  Silius  Italicus 
calls  this  place  Piscosa  Calacta,  which  tsna  is  applied 
bv  Homtf  lo  the  HellesDonL— 71 
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loniant  who  aeeepted  the  invitation,  aoeompa- 
Died  by  those  Milesians  who  had  escaped. 

XXIII.  When  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Sicily,  and  had  arrived  off  the  Epixephyrian 
Locri/  the  Zandeans,*  under  the  conduct  of 
Scythes  their  king,  laid  close  siege  to  a  Sicilian 
dty.  Intelligence  of  this  was  commnnicated  to 
Anazilans,*  prince  of  Rhegiam  i^  he  being  hoe- 


7  BfixepKyrian  Loeri.']—Tht  Epixephyrian  Locrl 
were  a  colnny  from  the  Locrl  of  Proper  Greece,  who 
migrating  to  Magna  OnBcia,  took  their  distinctive  name 
from  the  Zephjrian  promontory,  near  which  they  set- 
tled. In  Proper  Greece  there  were  the  Locrl  Osol«,  sit* 
nated  betwixt  the  iBoliaos  and  Phocieans,  and  so  called, 
as  Hoffinan  says,  a  gravitate  odorls ;  the  Locri  Epl- 
Cnsmidli,  who  resided  in  the  Tlcinity  of  moantCnemla ; 
and  the  Locri  OpuntU,  who  took  their  name  from  the 
city  Opns. 

Ln  Plutarch's  Greek  Questions,  I  find  this  account  of 
the  Locri  Osuln : 

**  Some  afflrm  that  these  Loerlans  were  called  the  Lo* 
cri  Oaoto,  from  Nessus ;  others  say  they  were  lo  named 
from  the  serpent  Python,  which  being  cast  on  shore  by 
the  foam  <tf  the  sea  there  putrlfled.  Others  assert,  that 
these  Locri  wore  for  garments  tlie  skins  of  hefoats,  and 
Ihred  constantly  among  the  herds  <tf  goats,  and  from  this 
became  sirong-scented ;  whilst  there  are  others  who  re- 
port of  this  country,  that  h  brought  loith  many  flowers, 
and  that  the  people  were  called  Osola,  from  the  grate* 
lU  perfume  which  they  diAised.  Architas  Is  one  of 
those  who  asserts  this  last  opinion.  Athenanis,  in  his 
first  book,  chap.  ziz.  reckobs  ihe  Episephyrians  amongst 
those  who  had  a  particular  kind  of  dance  af^nroprlate  to 
their  nation. 

**  There  were  certain  nations,**  lays  he,  **  who  had 
dances  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  the  Lacedvmonlans, 
the  Trezerians,  the  Episephyrians,  the  Cretans,  the  lo- 
Alans,  and  the  Mantineans.  Aristozenus  preferred  the 
dances  of  the  Mantineans  to  all  the  rest,  on  account  of 
the  quickness  with  which  they  moved  their  hands.** 

8  ZtmeUana.']—0(  a\\  the  cities  of  Sicily,  this  was  the 
most  ancient ;  li  was  afterwards  named  Messana,  and 
now  Messina.  See  what  Peter  Bunnan  says  on  this 
cky,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  "  Urbium  Sicul*  nu- 
mismata.**— D'Orville,  990.  The  reader  may  there  find 
a  very  ancient  coin,  in  which  Zancle  is  represented  by 
a  dolphin  in  a  semicircular  position. 

Consult  also  Bentley's  IMssertailon  upon  Pfaalaris, 
page  lOr. 

The  Greeks  call  h  Zancle,  or  the  Sickle,  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  sickle  of  Saturn  fell  here,  and  occasion- 
ed its  semicircular  form.  The  Latins  called  it  Meesana 
or  Messina,  from  Messis,  a  harvest  Modern  travellers 
describe  the  approach  to  this  place  from  the  sea  as  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  the  harbour,  which  the  pro- 
montory farms  In  the  shape  of  a  reaping-hook,  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Near  the  entrance  nf  this  har- 
bour is  the  famous  gulf  of  Charybdis,  described  by  so 
many  ancient  writers ;  compare  Homer,  Odyss.  xii.  with 
Virgil,  JEn.  iii.-r. 

9  ilftax*7a««.— This  personage  constituted  one  of  the 
subjects  of  controversy  betwizt  Boyle  and  Bentley,  who 
disputed  whether  the  Anazllaus  mentioned  by  Paosa- 
nhis  is  the  Anaxilaus  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
Bentley,  I  think,  proves  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pute, that  the  three  writers  above  mentioned  spoke  of 


tile  to  the  Zancleans,  went  to  the  Saniana,  per- 
saading  them  that  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  torn  aside  from  Calacte,  where  they  were 
bound,  and  possess  themselves  of  Zancle,'  now 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  Samiana  fol- 
lowed his  advice ;  upon  which  anxious  to  i^ 
cover  their  city,  the  Zancleans  called  to  their 
assistance  Hippocrates  their  ally,  prince  of 
Gela."  He  came  with  an  anny  as  deaired,  but 
he  put  in  irons  Scythes  the  Zandean  prinpe^ 
already  deprived  of  his  city,  together  with  his 
brother  Pythogenis,  and  sent  him  to  Inycus.'* 
The  rest  of  the  Zancleans  he  betrayed  to  the 
Samiana,  upon  terms  agreed  upon  between  them 
at  a  previoua  interview.    Theee  teims  wen. 


the  same  person,  and  that  the  only  diflbrence  was  whh 
respect  to  the  time  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  11  ve.— 7! 
10  Rh0fiym,2—now  called  Rsgglo.     Its  particQlar 
situation  is  thus  described  by  Ovid : 


Its  name  was  taken  mw  re*  gnyivmt,  because  in  this 
place,  by  some  convulsive  operation  of  nature,  Sicily 
was  anciently  supposed  to  have  been  torn  from  baly. 
This  incident  is  mentioned  by  almost  all  the  Latfn  poets 
and  philosophers.  The  best  description  In  verse  of  this 
phenomenon,  is  that  of  YlrgU : 

Clutain  nri  kminqfW 


iiL414. 

Pliny,  Strabo,  and  others  affirm,  that  the  strau  In  the 
corresponding  and  opposite  sides  of  the  strait  are  ml- 
notely  similar.  The  same  thing,  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  is  reported  of  England  and  France,  and  the  op* 
posite  rocks  of  Dover  and  Boulogne.  The  curious  reader 
will  find  some  interesting  parUculars  relating  to  Bhe- 
glum  in  D'Orville's  Sicula,  page  660,  where  is  also  esr 
graved  an  ancient  marble  found  at  Rhegium.  We  learn 
from  Strabo,  that  the  deities  principally  worshipped 
here  were  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  that  the  inhabltanie 
were  eminent  for  works  In  marble.— 7*. 

11  G'tfto.]— I  inform  the  reader  once  for  all,  that  my 
intelligence  concerning  the  Sicilian  cities  Is  derived 
principally  fhim  the  interesting  work  of  D'OrvlUe. 

Gela  was  anciently  a  considerable  chy,  and  situated 
near  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  of  the  qualities  of 
which,  Ovid  thus  speaks : 

pMlHttalCjmMBflt 
EtteTartldbaiBaa 

YlrgU  calls  it  immanis: 

>Gdftfla*il 


It  was  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  and  Crete  In 
conjunction ;  biit  whether  the  epithet  immania  Is  applied 
by  Virgil  as  descriptive  of  its  greatness,  may  Urly  be 
disputed ;  D'OrvlUe  consldeTS  it  as  synonymoos  with 
crudeUt,  qffim,  4^.  or  else,  as  he  afierwards  adds,  from 
its  situation,  ad  amnem  vorticosum  et  immanem.  The 
symbol  of  this  city  on  the  Sicilian  coins  was  a  minotaur. 
Its  modem  name  Is  Terra  Nova.— 7*. 

12  ^yewe.]—!  find  no  mention  of  Inycus  in  D'OrviUs, 
but  Hesychius  has  the  ezpresslon  irvKir«c  •i»e( :  who 
adds  that  Inycus  was  anciently  famous  for  hs  wins.— 21 
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that  Hippocrates  should  have  half  of  the  booty, 
and  the  slaTes  found  in  the  place,  with  every 
thing  which  was  without  the  city.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  Zancleans  he  put  in  chains,  and 
treated  them  as  slayes,  selecting  three  hundred 
df  the  more  distinguished  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  Samiana,  who  neyertheleas  spared  their 
fiTes. 

XXrV.  Scythes,  the  Zanelean  prince,  e»- 
eaped  from  Inycus  to  Himera,*  from  thence  he 
crossed  orer  to  Asia,  and  presented  himself 
before  Darius.  Of  all  who  had  yet  come  to 
him  from  Greece,  Darius  thought  this  man  the 
most  just ;  for  baring  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission to  go  to  Sicily,  he  again  returned  to 
the  Persian  court,  where  he  happily  passed  the 
remainder  of  a  very  long  life. 

XXY.  The  Samians,  delivered  from  the 
^ower  of  the  Medes,  thus  possessed  them- 
selves, without  any  trouble,  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Zancle.  After  the  sea  fight,  of  which 
Miletus  was  the  object,  the  Pheoicians  were 
ordered  by  the  Persians  to  replace  ^aces  in 
Bamos,  as  a  mark  of  their  regard,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  services.  Of  this  city  alone,  of  all 
those  which  had  revolted  from  the  Persians,  the 
temples  and  puUio  buildings  weiie  not  burned, 
•8  •  compensation  for  its  desertion  of  the  allies. 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus,  the  Persians 
made  themselves  masters  of  Csria,  some  of  its 
cities  being  taken  by  force,  whilst  others  sur- 
xendered. 

XXVI.  Histieus  the  Milesian,  from  his 
ftation  at  Byzantium,  was  intercepting  the 
Ionian  vessels  of  burden  in  their  way  from 
the  Euxine,  when  word  was  brought  him  of 
the  fate  of  Miletus ;  he  immediately  confided 
to  Bisaltes,  son  of  Apollophanes  of  Abydos,  the 
affairs  of  the  Hellespont,  and  departed  with 
some  Lesbians  for  Chios.  The  detachment  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Chios  was  assigned  re- 
fused to  admit  him  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  gave  them  battle,  at  a  place  in  the  territories 
of  Chios,  called  Cceloe,'  and  killed  a  great  num- 


1  Bimera.2—Himen,  wa«  a  Oreclaa  cHy,  built,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  by  the  Zancleans.  It  waa  anciently 
&mdus  for  its  baths.  Ii  flourished  for  a  long  time,  till  it 
waa  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Carthaginians.  There 
are  two  rivers  of  this  name,  which  has  occasioned  some 
perplexity  to  the  geographers  in  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  city  here  mentioned.  It  certainly 
•mpiied  itself  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Its  modern  name 
Hi  Termini.  I  should  not  omit  mentioning  thai  it  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  lyric  poet  Slesichorus.— r. 


ber.  The  residue  of  the  Chians  not  yet  re- 
covered fW>m  the  shock  they  had  sustained  in 
the  former  naval  combat,  he  easily  subdued,  ad- 
vancing for  this  purpose  with  his  Lesbians  from 
Polichna,'  of  which  he  had  obtained  possession. 
XXVn.  It  generally  happens  when  a  ca- 
lamity is  impending  over  any  city  or  nation,  it 
is  preceded  by  some  prodigies.^  Before  thii 
misfortune  of  the  Chians,  some  extraordineiy 
incidents  had  occurred : — Of  a  band  of  one  hun- 
dred youths  'whom  they  sent  to  Delphi,  ninety- 


3  Po^tcAno.]— The  Latin  versions  render  the  Orsak 
word  srexixvui  it  small  town ;  but  Wesseling  and  iMr^ 
Cher  are  both  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
town  in  the  island  of  Chios. 

4  Prodigie9.}—See  Virgil's  beautiful  episode,  whera 
he  introduces  the  prodigies  preceding  the  asMssi nation 
of  Casar: 

SalflOi  qab  diewe  Silniai 
Aodeti  ?   nie  ctiam  caecoa  ioitin  (aimiltai 
Saepe  moiMtf  fhuidemque  et  operb  huncMBTB bdia: 
nie  eUaoB  eKincto  miieaha  Cmw  IfanaiB, 
Qmim  etpnt  olaeiam  ulidNan  fetrofiae  lesll, 
IiD|uaqu  Ktenam  timiMuitaMiib  aodMa ;  Itc 

Giarr.L464. 

Consult  all  the  whole  history  of  ancient  superstitioliy 
as  it  appeared  in  the  belief  of  prodigies,  admirably  dis> 
cuased  by  Warburton,  in  his  Critical  and  Philosophical 
Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  Prodigies  and  Mirttclaa. 

Julius  Obaequens  collected  Uw  prodigies  suppowd  ts 
have  appeared  whhln  the  Soman  empire,  from  its  flrsi 
foundation  to  the  year  74SL 

Our  Shakapeare  has  mads  an  admirable  use  of  hunaatt 
Buperatiiion,  with  regard  to  prudigiea,  in  many  of  hie 
playai  but  particularly  in  Macbeth : 

TiKRi  Mail  the  lMnM%  M  tRMUfld  wlfh  nuA  M^ 
TtamtaR  Ui  blood  J  akce  t  br  (ke  dock  Va  d«j, 
And  yet  daifc  night  iUwaiea  tha  tnmllUic  lan^ : 
b  it  oigbt%  jvadominuce,  or  tha  daj^  ihaiiic^ 
llMt  darkiMsdoea  tbe  boe  of  aarth  infemb, 
Wbm  Ut1i«  lifbt  aboiild  kla  it  ? 

However  a  moralist  and  divine  may  be  inclined  to  re- 
probate the  apirit  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  which  he  gene- 
rally aeema  influenced  when  apeaking  of  religion,  and 
of  Christianity  in  particular,  wliat  he  aaya  on  the  aubjecS 
of  prodigiea  from  ita  great  good  aenae,  and  application  to 
the  Bubject  in  queaiion,  I  may  introduce  without  apo- 
logy. 

"  The  philosopher,  who  with  calm  suspicion  examines 
the  dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies  of 
profane  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably 
conclude,  that  if  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  have  8«n«- 
times  been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  the 
readers  has  much  more  frequently  been  insulted  by  fic- 
tion. Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  accident,  which 
seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  hai 
been  rashly  aacritwd  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  deity, 
and  the  astonished  fancy  of  the  multitude  has  sometimes 
given  shape,  colour,  language,  and  motion  to  the  fleet* 
ing  but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  air." 

The  quicquid  Or»cia  mendax  audet  in  hisioria,  ap> 
plied  by  the  Roman  satirist  to  the  Oreek  historians,  )pu- 
takes  more  of  insolence  than  Justice ;  perhaps  it  is  not 
very  extravagant  to  affirm,  that  there  are  more  prodigies 
in  Livy,  than  in  all  the  Greek  historians  together.— 7*. 

6  (hu  hundred  youtAa.>-See  Voyage  da  Jeime  Anv 
charala,  vol.  iL  40. 
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csigfat  perifhed  by  aone  infecUoai  disorder ;  two 
alone  returned.  Not  long  also  before  the  great 
sea-fight,  the  roof  of  a  building  fell  in  upon 
some  boys  at  school,  so  that  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  children,  one  only  escaped  ;  these 
warnings  were  sent  them  by  the  deity,  for  soon 
after  happened  the  fight  at  tea,  which  brought 
their  city  to  so  low  a  condition.  At  this  period 
Histisus  appeared  with  the  Lesbians,  and 
easily  vanquished  a  people  already  exhausted. 

XXVIII.  Histiaus  proceeded  from  hence 
on  an  expedition  against  Thasus,*  followed  by 
a  numerous  body  of  lonians  and  ^olians. 
Whilst  he  was  before  this  place  he  learned  that 
the  Phenicians,  leaving  Miletus,  were  advance 
ing  against  the  rest  of  Ionia.  He  without  de- 
lay raised  the  siege  of  Thasus,  and  with  his 
whole  army  passed  over  to  Lesbos;  from 
hence,  alarmed  by  the  want  of  necessaries,  he 
crossed  to  the  opposite  continent,  intending  to 
possess  himself  of  the  corn  which  grew  in 
AtarneumJ  and  in  the  province  of  Caicus,  be- 
longing to  the  Mysians.  Harpagus,  a  Persian, 
was  accidentally  on  this  station,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army  :  a  battle  ensued  by  land,  in 
which  Uistiffius  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  slain. 

XXIX.  The  capture  of  Histieus  was  thus 
effected  : — the  engagement  took  place  at  Male- 
iia,  in  the  district  of  Atarnis,  and  the  Greeks 
made  an  obstinate  stand  against  the  Persians, 
till  the  cavalry  pouring  in  among  them,  they 
were  unable  to  resist  the  impression.  Histisus 
had  conceived  the  idea  that  the  king  would 
pardon  his  revolt ;  and  the  desire  of  life  so  £ir 
prevailed,  that  during  the  pursuit,  when  a  Per- 
sian soldier  overtook  and  had  raised  his  sword 
to  kill  him,  he  exclaiiAed  aloud  in  the  Persian 
tongue  that  he  was  Histisus  the  Milesian. 

XXX.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  '  that  if  he 

6  TTkonM.}— This  was  a  liitle  island  In  the  iEgean, 
on  the  Thracian  coast,  so  called  from  Thasos,  son  of 
A;enor ;  it  was  anciently  £unous  for  Its  wine.— See 
Vixgil,  Oeorg.  ii.  91. 

Sunt  Tbaoa  vRai,  kc—T. 

7  Atarruum]  -was  verx  fertile  in  corn,  and  peopled 
from  the  isle  of  Chios,  near  which  !t  was. 

8  lam  inclined  to  6e2i«ve.}— Valcnaer  remarks  on  this 
passage,  that  humanity  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
qualities  of  Darius.  The  insunces  of  his  fjrgiving  va- 
rious individuals  and  nations,  against  whom  he  had  the 
justesi  reason  to  be  incensed,  are  almost  without  num- 
ber. In  the  case  of  Histiseus)  itshould  howeverbe  remem- 
lL«red,  that  his  interposition  in  preserving  the  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Danube,  preserved  the  person  and  army  of 
I)ariu8.  But,  pertups,  a  perfealy  atMKJlute  monarch  is 
never  implicitly  to  Ido  trusted,  hut,  like  a  wild  beast,  is 
liable,  however  tamed  and  tractable  in  geaerali  to  sad- 


had  been  carried  alive  to  the  presence  of  Daxiusy 
his  life  would  have  been  spared  and  his  faults 
forgiven.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  all  pos- 
sibility of  his  obtaining  a  second  time  any  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  Artaphemes  the  governor 
of  Sardis,  and  Harpagus,  who  had  taken  him, 
crucified  '  their  prisoner  on  their  return  to  8ai^ 
dia.  The  head  they  put  in  aalt,  and  sent  to 
Darius  at  Suss :  Darius,  on  bearing  this,  re- 
buked them  for  Vhat  they  had  done,  and  for  not 
conducting  their  pijsoner  alive  to  his  presence. 
He  directed  the  head  to  be  washed,  and  hon- 
ourably interred,  as  belonging  to  a  man  whp 
had  deserved  well  of  him  and  of  Persia.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Histisus. 

XXXL'  The  Persian  forces  wintered  near 
Miletus,  with  the  view  of  renewing  hostilities 
early  in  the  spring;  they  accordingly,  and  with- 
out difficulty,  took  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tene- 
dos,  contiguous  to  the  continent  At  each  of 
these  islands,  as  they  fell  into  their  hands,  they 
in  this  manner  inclosed  the  inhabitants,  as  it 
were  in  a  net: — taking  each  other  by  the  hand, 
they  sdvanced  from  the  sea  on  the  north,  and 
thus  chasing  the  inhabitants,  swept  the  whole 
island  to  the  south.  They  also  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  they  did  not  sweep  them  in  the  sam^ 
manner,  which  indeed  was  not  practicable. 

XXXIL  The  threaU  of  the  Persian  gen- 
erals, when  first  opposed  to  the  lonians,  were 
fully  put  in  execution :  as  soon  as  they  possess- 
ed their  cities,  they  made  eunuchs  of  their  most 
beautiful  youths,  who  were  selected  for  this 
purpose.  The  loveliest  of  their  maidens  they 
sent  to  the  king ;  and  they  burned  the  cities 
with  their  temples.  The  lonians  were  thus  a 
third  time  reduced  to  servitude,  once  by  tho 
Lydians  ai)d  twice  by  the  Persians. 

XXXIII.  From  Ionia  the  fleet  advanced 
and  regularly  subdued  all  the  places  to  the  left 
of  the  Hellespont ;  those  on  the  right  had  al- 
ready been  reduced  by  the  Persian  forces  on 

den  fits  of  destructive  fury.  Of  this  nature  is  the  deles- 
table  fact  related  of  Darius  himself.  In  the  84ih  chap,  of 
book  (he  4ih ;  a  piece  of  cruelty  aggravated  by  a  cool  and 
deep  dissimulation  bef  irehand,  which  raised  Iklse hopes, 
and  renders  the  comparison  still  more  closely  applicar 
ble.-r. 

9  Cructj/led.]— The  modems  are  by  no  means  agreed 
about  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  punishment  of 
the  cross  was  inflicted.  With  respect  to  our  Saviour  the 
Ojspel  informs  us,  that  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross 
through  the  hands  and  feet.  This  mode  of  punishment 
was  certainly  abolished  hy  Constantlne,  but  prevailed  to 
his  time  amongst  the  Assyrians,  £gypliaos,  Persians^ 
and  Greeks.— 2*. 
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the  continent  The  Earopean  fide  of  the 
Hellespont  contains  the  Chersonese  (in  which 
are  a  number  of  cities,)  Perintbus,  many 
Thracian  forts,  Belybria,  and  Byzantium.  The 
Byzantians  and  the  Chalcedonians,  on  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  coast,  did  not  wait  for  the 
Goniinfc  of  the  Phenician  fleet,  hot  forsaking 
their  country,  retired  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  Euxine,  where  they  built  the  city  Mesam- 
bria.  The  cities  thus  forsaken  were  burnt 
by  the  Phenicians,  who  afterwards  advanced 
against  Proeconnesus  and  Artace ;  to  these  also 
they  set  fire,  and  returned  to  the  Chersonese, 
to  destroy  those  places  from  which  in  their  for- 
mer progress  they  had  turned  aside.  They  left 
Cyzicus  unmolested,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  fleet, 
had  submitted  to  the  king,  through  the  media- 
tion of  OSbarus,  governor  of  Dascylium,  and 
son  of  Megabyzus ;  but,  except  Cardia,  the 
Phenicians  reduced  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
Chersonese. 

XXXIV.  Before  this  period,  all  these 
places  were  in  subjection  to  Miltiades,  son  of 
Cimon,  and  graqdson  of  Stesagoras.  This  so- 
Tereignty  had  originated  with  Miltiades  the  son 
of  Cypselus,  in  this  manner : — This  part  of 
the  Chersonese  was  possessed  by  the  Thracian 
Dolonci,*  who  being  involved  in  a  troublesome 
contest  with  the  Absinthians,  sent  their  lead- 
ers to  Delphi,  to  inquire  concerning  the  event 
of  the  war.  The  Pythian  in  her  answer  re- 
commended them  to  encourage  that  man  to 
found  a  colony  amongst  them,  who,  on  their 
leaving  the  temples,  should  first  of  all  offer 
them  the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  Dolonci  re- 
turning by  the  8acred  Way,'  passed  through 
Phocis  and  Bceotia;  not  being  invited  by 
either  of  these  people,  they  turned  aside  to 
Athens. 

XXXY.  At  this  period  the  supreme  autho- 


1  Dolonci.'JSo  called  rrom  Doloncus,  a  son  of  Saturn. 

2  Saered  tray.]— There  was  a  very  celebrated  "  Sa- 
cred Way,"  which  led  from  Athens  to  EleuaU,  but  this 
could  not  bo  the  one  intended  in  this  place ;  it  was  prob- 
ably that  by  which  the  Athenians  accompanied  the  sa- 
cred pomp  to  Delphi.— TFcMe/tn^. 

The  deputations  which  were  repeatedly  sent  from  the 
diflbrent  staiBS  and  cities  of  Greece  to  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phi, bore  in  many  instances  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
modern  pilgrimages  of  the  Mahometans,  to  the  tomb  of 
their  prophet  at  Mecca. 

There  was  a  "  Via  Sacra"  leading  from  Rome,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  solemn  union  which  with  the 
attendant  ceremonies  here  took  place  betwixt  Romulus 
and  TatiuB,  princa  of  the  Sabines.— 2*. 


rity  of  Athens,  was  in  the  hands  of  Pisistratus ;' 
but  an  important  influence  was  also  possessed 
by  Miltiades.  He  was  of  a  family  which  main- 
tained four  horses^  for  the  Olympic  games,  and 
was  descended  from  .£acus  and  iEgina.  In 
more  modern  times  it  became  Athenian,  being 
first  established  at  Athens  by  Philcus  the  son 
of  Ajax.  This  Miltiades,  as  he  sat  before 
the  door  of  his  house,"  perceived  the  Dolonci 
passing  by  ;  and  as  by  their  dress  and  spcara 
they  appeared  to  be  foreigners,  he  called  to 
them ;  on  their  approach  he  offered  them  the 
use  of  his  ho^se,  and  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
They  accepted  his  kindness,  and  being  hospi- 
tably treated  by  him,  they  revealed  to  him  all 
the  will  of  the  oracle,  with  which  they  entreat- 
ed his  compliance.  Miltiades  was  much  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  them,  being  weary  of  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  and  desirous  to  change 


3  Pinsrra/MS.]— I  have  made  several  remarks  on  Pi- 
sistratus, in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work ;  but  I  ne- 
glected 10  mention  that  Athenaros  ranks  him  amongst 
those  ancients  who  were  celebrated  for  collecting  'valua- 
ble libraries.  **  Larensius,"  says  Athenvus, "  had  more 
books  than  any  of  those  ancients  who  were  celebrated 
for  their  libraries :  such  as  Polycrates  of  Samos,  Pisis- 
tratus the  tyrant  of  Athens,  Euclid  the  Athenian,  Ni- 
cocrates  of  Cyprus,  the  kings  of  Pergarous,  Euripides 
the  poet,  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  Theophrastus,  Ne- 
leus,  who  possessed  the  libraries  of  the  two  last-named, 
and  whose  descendants  sold  them  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus." 

The  curious  intelligence  which  this  citation  communV 
cates,  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  amusement 
and  information  to  be  gained  \jy  tJie  penisal  of  Athe- 
n«us.— 7*. 

4  F\Mtr  Aorses.]~The  first  person,  according  to  Tirgll, 
who  drove  with  four  horses,  was  Ericthonitis : 


Frinm  Erietbeoiiii  eomai  at  qoatoor  an 
JnafBv  0i|UEM,  npidiMiiH  nut  iBMiBn  vidof. 

Of  the  passage, "  He  maintained  four  horses,"  M.  Lar- 
cher  remarks,  **  that  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  he  was  Tery 
rich,  for  Attica  being  a  barren  soil,  and  little  adapted  to 
pasturage,  the  keeping  of  horses  was  necessarily  expen- 
sive." 

In  this  kind  of  chariot-race  the  (bur  horses  were 
ranged  abreast ;  the  two  in  the  middle  were  hamassed 
to  the  yoke,  the  two  side  horses  were  fastened  hj  their 
traces  to  the  yoke,  or  to  tome  other  part  of  tl^e  cha- 
riot.—&e  WfV*  DiMertalion  on  the  Olympic  QameM. 
—T. 

6  Before  the  door  qf  hie  Aou«e.]— Abraham  and  Lot 
were  sitting  befvtre  the  doors  of  their  houses,  when  thej 
were  accosted  by  the  angels  of  Cbd.  Modern  tra Tellers 
to  the  east  remaric,  that  all  the  iMtter  houses  have  por- 
ches or  gate-ways,  where  the  master  of  the  family  re- 
ceives visits,  and  sits  to  transact  business.  Them  is  a 
passage  to  the  present  purpose  in  Chandler's  Travels  in 
Asia-Minor  ;—**  At  ten  minutes  after  ten  in  the  morningi 
we  had  in  view  several  fine  bays,  and  a  plain  full  of 
booths,  with  the  Turcomans  eitiing  by  the  doore,  under 
sheds  resembling  porticoes,  or  by  shady  treeSi"  dtc^—F- 
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hit  sitttatioD :  he  immediately  went  to  Delphi, 
to  coosuU  the  oracle  whether  he  should  do  what 
the  Dolonci  required. 

XXXVI.  Thus,  haTing  received  the  aa^^c- 
tioD  of  the  oracle,  Miltiadea,  sod  of  Cypselus, 
who  had  formerly  at  the  Olympic  games  been 
victorious  in  the  contest  of  the  chariots  drawn 
by  four  horses,  accompanied  the  Dolonci :  be 
took  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were  willing  to 
go  with  him,  and  arriving  on  the  spot,  wss  by 
those  who  had  invited  him,  elected  their  prince. 
His  first  care  was  to  fortify  the  isthmus  of  the 
Chersonese,  from  the  city  Cardia^  as  far  as 
Pactya,  to  prevent  any  hostile  incursions  on 
the  part  of  the  Absintbians.  At  this  point  the 
length  of  the  isthmus  is  thirty-six  furlongs: 
the  extreme  length  of  the  Chersonese,  including 
the  isthmus,  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  fur- 
longs. 

XXXVn.  Miltiadea  blockading  the  en- 
trance of  the  Chersonese,  and  thus  keeping  out 
the  Absintbians,  commenced  hostilities  with 
the  people  of  Lampsacus ;  but  they  by  an  am- 
buscade made  him  their  priaoner.  Intelligence 
of  this  event  being  communicated  to  Croesus 
the  Lydian,  who  held  Miltiadea  in  great  esteem, 
he  sent  to  the  Lampsacenes,  requiring  them  to 
set  him  at  liberty ;  threatening  on  their  refusal 
to  destroy  them  like  pines.^  They  deliberated 
among  themselves  concerning  the  meaning  of 
this  menace  from  Croesus,^  which  greatly  per- 
plexed them :  at  length  one  of  their  elders  ex- 
plained it,  by  informing  them,  that  of  all  the 
trees  the  pine  was  the  only  one  which,  once 
being  cut  down,  shot  out  no  more  oflf-sets,  but 
totally  perished.  Intimidated  by  this  threat  of 
Crcesus,  the  Lampsacenes  dismissed  Miltiades. 

6  Cardia.y— This  place  was  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  heart.— 7*. 

7  Lik£  /)jne«.]— From  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  ex- 
pression paBsed  into  a  proverb,  denoting  a  final  destruc- 
tion, without  any  possibility  of  flourishing  again. 

In  nothing  was  the  acuteness  and  learning  of  our 
,  Beniley  more  apparent,  than  in  his  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  drawn 
from  this  expression  of  Herodotus.— See  his  Disserta- 
tion, last  edit.  122.  "  A  strange  piece  of  stupidhy  in  our 
letter-monger  (T  cite  Bentley's  words)  or  else  contempt 
of  his  readers,  to  pretend  to  assume  the  garb  and  person 
of  Plialaris,  and  jet  knowingly  to  put  words  into  his 
mouili,  not  heard  of  till  a  whole  century  afler  him. 
What  is  here  individually  ascribed  to  the  pine-tree,  is  ap- 
plicable to  other  trees ;  such  as  the  fir,  the  palm,  the  ce- 
dar, tlie  cypress,  ftc.  which  all  perish  by  lopping."— 7*. 

8  Cr(B9iM.  j— By  this  menace  of  Crcesus,  we  may  rea- 
sonably Infer,  that  he  was  advanced  from  hts  captive  and 
dependant  state  to  some  olBce  of  trust  and  authority. 
His  name  occurs  no  more  in  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
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XXXVIII.  Miltiades  thus  escaped  through 
the  interpoaition  of  Croesus ;  but  dying  after- 
wards without  issue,  he  left  his  authority  and 
wealth  to  Stesagoras,  son  of  Cimon,  his  uterine 
brother.  Upon  his  death  he  was  honoured  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  with  the 
marks  of  esteem  usually  paid  to  the  founder  of 
a  place ;  equestrian  and  gymnastic  exercises 
were  periodically  observed  in  his  honour,  in 
which  none  of  the  Lampsacenes  are  permitted 
to  contend.  It  afterwards  happened,  that 
during  a  war  with  the  people  of  Lampsacus, 
Stesagoraa  also  died,  and  without  children :  he 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  whilst  in  the  Pry- 
taneum,  with  a  blow  from  an  axe.  The  per- 
son who  inflicted  the  wound  pretended  to  be  a 
deserter,  but  proved  in  efiect  a  most  determined 
enemy  .^ 

XXXIX.  After  the  death  of  Steaagoras,  as 
above  described,  the  Pisistratids  despatched  in 
a  trireme,  Miltiades,  another  son  of  Cimon, 
and  brother  of  the  deceased  Stesagoras,  to  take 
the  government  of  the  Chersonese.  Whilst  he 
was  at  Athens  they  bad  treated  him  with  ranch 
kindness,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Cimon ;  the  particulara  of  which  I  shall 
relate  in  another  place.  Miltiades,  as  soon  as 
he  landed  in  the  Chersonese,  kept  himself  at 
home,  aa  if  in  sorrow  ^°  for  his  brother :  which 

9  Determined  «n««ny.]— I  cannot  better  Introduce, 
than  in  the  midM  of  a  digression  like  the  present,  the 
opinion  which  Swift  entertained  of  Herodotus.  It  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity,  it  proves  tliat 
Swift  had  perused  the  Greek  historian  with  particular 
attention,  it  exhibits  no  mean  example  of  his  critical 
sagacity,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  speclnien  in  being  of 
his  skill  in  Latinity.— It  is  preserved  in  Winchester  col- 
lege, in  the  first  leaf  of  Stevens's  edition  of  Herodotus; 
and  to  add  to  its  value,  is  in  Swift's  own  hand-writing : 


"  Ctesias  mendacissimus  Herodotura  mendaciorum  ar- 
guit ;  ezceptis  pauciesimis  (ut  mea  fert  sententia)  omni 
modo  ezcnsandum ;  ceterum  diverticulis  abundans  hie 
pater  iiistoriconun  flhim  narraiionis ad  indium  abrumpit, 
undo  oritur,  nt  par  est  legentibus,  confusio  et  exinde 
otlivio.— Quin  et  Ibrsan  ipse  narrationes  circumstantiis 
nimium  pro  re  scatenL— Quod  ad  cetera  hunc  scrip- 
torem  inter  apprime  laudandos  censoo  neque  Grecis 
neque  Barbaris  plus  equo  faventem  aut  iniquum— in 
orationibus  (ere  brevem,  simplicem,  nee  nimis  frequen* 
tem.— Neque  absuntdogmata  e  quibuserudhus  lector  pru- 
denttam  tarn  moralem  quam  civUem  liaurire  potueriu" 
-T. 

In  opposition  to  what  I  have  here  intimated  concern- 
ing the  learning  of  Swift,  I  find,  in  a  posthumous  work 
of  Dr.  Jortin,  these  strong  expressions. — "Asto  the  know- 
ledge which  Swift  is  said  to  Imve  acquired  of  the  learned 
languages— Cros  credo.,  kodie  nihil."— To  such  respect- 
able and  high  authority  I  willingly  sacrifice  my  own 
opinion. 

10  At  if  in  sofTOio.]— Tliis  passage  has  greatly  perplez- 
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&eing  known,  all  the  prindpal  persons  of  the 
Chersonese  assembled  from  the  different  cities, 
and  coming  in  one  common  public  procession, 
as  if  to  condole  with  him,  he  put  them  in 
chains ;  after  which  he  secured  the  possession 
of  the  Chersonese,  maintaining  a  body  of  five 
hundred  guards. — He  then  married  Hegesipyle, 
daughter  of  Olorus  king  of  Thrace. 

XL.  The  son  of  Cimon  had  not  been  long 
in  the  Chersonese,  before  he  was  iuTolved  in 
difiiculties  far  heavier  than  he  had  yet  experi- 
enced ;  for  in  the  third  year  of  his  authority  he 
was  compelled  to  fiy  from  the  power  of  the 
Scythians.  The  Scythian  Nomades  being  in- 
censed against  Darius,  assembled  their  forces, 
and  advanced  to  the  Chersonese.  Miltiades, 
not  venturing  to  make  a  stand  against  them, 
fled  at  their  approach ;  when  they  retired,  the 
Doiond,  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  re- 
stored him. 

XLI.  The  same  Miltiades,  on  being  inform- 
ed that  the  Phenicians  were  arrived  off  Tene- 
dos,  loaded  five  triremes  with  his  property,  and 
sailed  for  Athens.  He  went  on  hoard  at  Car- 
dia,  crossed  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  passing 
the  Chersonese,  he  himself,  with  four  of  his 
vessels,  eluded  the  Phenician  fleet,  and  escaped 
to  Imbros ;'  the  fifth  was  pursued  and  taken  by 
the  enemy,  it  was  commanded  by  Metiochus, 
the  eldest  son  of  Miltiades,  not  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Olorus,  but  by  some  other  female.  The 
Phenicians,  on  learning  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  conducted  him  to  the  king,  expect- 
ing some  considerable  mark  of  favour ;  for  his 
father  Miltiades  had  formerly  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  lonians  to  accede  to  the  advice 
of  the  Scythians,  who  wished  them  to  break 
down  their  bridge  of  boats,  and  return  home. 
Darius,  however,  so  far  from  treating  Metio- 
chus with  severity,  showed  him  the  greatest 
kindness ;  he  gave  him  a  house,  with  some  pro- 

•d  all  the  commenuton.  It  is  certain  that  the  word 
ijriTi^iMv,  as  it  now  atanda  in  the  text,  is  wrong,  but  it 
ia  by  no  raeana  clear  what  It  ought  to  be ;  Valcnaer 
wishes  to  read  in  iriv0q«.r,  which  seems  very  satisfac- 
torj  in  itself,  and  best  agrees  with  the  context,  where  it 
is  said  the  great  men  went  to  condole  with  him  inkKvwn- 
tnr^/tivii,^  Wesseling  is  inclined  to  read  i»iTVAi/Siep, 
as  if  to  bury  him :  Larcher,  differing  from  all  these  read« 
Ings,  renders  it "  under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  his 
memory ;"  which  seems  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to 
Justify,  and  to  rest  only  on  the  far-fetched  idea,  that 
during  the  time  of  mourning  peeple  confined  themselves 
to  their  apartments.— 7*. 

1  Imbrof.^—ThlB  was  an  island  of  the  JRgean,  betwixt 
Lemnos  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  it  was  anciently 
fiimouB  for  producing  a  prodigious  number  ofhares.— 71 


perty,  and  married  htm  to  a  woman  of  Persia ' 
their  offspring  are  considered  as  Persians. 

XLII.  Miltiades  leaving  Imbros,  proceeded 
to  Athens :  the  Persians  executed  this  year  no 
father  hostilities  against  the  lonians,  but  con* 
trived  for  them  many  useful  regulations.  Ar- 
taphernes,  governor  of  Sardis,  assembled  the 
deputies  of  the  different  cities,  requiring  them 
to  enter  into  treaty  for  the  mutual  observance 
of  justice  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  reciprocal  depredation  and 
violence.  His  next  step  was  to  divide  all  the 
Ionian  districts  into  parasangs  (the  Perrian 
name  for  a  measure  of  thirty  furlongs)  by 
which  he  ascertained  the  tributes  they  were 
severally  to  pay.  This  distribution  of  Arta- 
phemes  has  continued,  with  very  little  varia- 
tion, to  the  present  period,  and  was  certainly 
an  ordinance  which  tended  to  establish  the 
general  tranquillity. 

XL  III.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
spring,  the  king  sent  Mardonius  to  supersede 
the  other  commanders :  he  was  the  son  of  G<^ 
bryas,  a  very  young  man,  and  had  recently  marw 
ried  Artozostra,  a  daughter  of  Darius.  He  a^ 
cordingly  appeared  on  the  coast  ready  to  em* 
bark,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land  and  sea 
forces ;  arriving  at  Cilicia,  he  went  himself  oo 
board,  taking  under  his  commsnd  the  rest  of 
the  fleet :  the  land  army  he  sent  forward  to 
the  Hellespont,  under  the  direction  of  their 
difierent  officers.  Mardonius  passed  by  Asia* 
and  came  to  Ionia,  where  an  incident  happened 
which  will  hardly  obtain  credit  with  those 
Greeks  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Ota- 
nes,  in  the  assembly  of  the  seven  conspirators^ 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  popular  govern- 
ment would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  Pei^ 
sia  : — for  Mardonius,  removing  the  Ionian 
princes  from  their  station,  every  where  estab- 
lished a  democracy.  He  then  proceeded  ti^ 
wards  the  Hellespont,  where  collecting  a  num* 
erous  fleet  and  a  powerful  army,  he  passed  them 
over  the  Hellespont  in  ships,  and  proceeded 
through  Europe,  towards  Eretria  and  Athens. 

XLIV.  These  two  cities  were  the  avowed 
object  of  his  expedition,  but  he  really  intend* 
ed  to  reduce  as  many  of  the  Greek  cities  as  he 
possibly  could.  By  sea  he  subdued  the  Tha* 
sians,  who  attempted  no  resistance;  by  land 
his  array  reduced  all  those  Macedonians  who 
were  more  remote :  the  Macedonians  oo  this 
side  had  been  reduced  before.  Leaving  Tha- 
sos,  he  coasted  by  the  opposite  continent  as  fiv 
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9m  Aeanthvs ;  from  Acanthas,  ptanng  onwardi, 
he  endeavourad  to  double  monnt  Athoe ;  but 
mt  this  juncture  a  tempertuoua  wind  arose  from 
the  north,  which  preaaing  hard  upon  the  fleet, 
droTe  a  great  number  of  abipa  againat  mount 
A  thus.  He  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  hare  lost 
three  hundred  Tessels,  and  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men :  of  these  numbers  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  sea-monsters,  which  abound  off  the 
ooast  near  Athoe,  others  were  dashed  on  the 
rocks,  some  lost  their  lives  from  their  inability 
to  swim*  and  many  perished  by  the  cold. 

ZLV.  WhiUt  Mardonins  with  his  land 
forces  was  encamped  in  Macedonia,  he  was 
attacked  in  the  night  by  the  Brygi'  of  Thrace, 
who  killed  many  of  his  men,  and  wounded 
Mardoniua  himself.  They  did  not,  however, 
finally  elude  the  power  of  the  Persiana,  for 
Mardoniua  would  not  leave  that  region  till  he 
had  efleetoally  reduced  them  under  his  power. 
After  this  event  he  led  back  his  army,  which 
bad  snffined  much  from  the  Brygi,  but  still 
more  by  the  tempest  off  Athos ; '  bis  return 
therefore,  to  Asia,  was  for  from  being  glo- 
rious. 

XLVI.  In  the  following  year  Darius,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  from  their  neighbours, 
that  the  Thasians  meditated  a  revolt,  sent  them 

iBrygi.^See  book  vii.  chap.  73,  bj  which  !t  appears, 
that  these  Bryiri  were  the  Phrygians.— See  also  Valc- 
naer's  note  on  this  word.— 7*. 

3  Alhot.^—^  We  embarked  at  Lemnoa,  and  landed  at 
Monte  Sank),  as  it  is  called  by  the  Europeans ;  it  is  the 
ancient  Mount  Athos  in  Macedonia,  now  called  both  by 
Greeks  and  Turks  Hagion  Oros,  the  Holy  Moumain,  by 
reason  that  there  are  so  many  convents  on  it,  U>  which 
the  whole  mountain  belongs.  It  is  a  promontory  which 
extends  almost  directly  from  north  to  south,  being  join- 
ed to  the  continent  by  a  neck  of  land  about  a  mile  wide, 
through  which  some  historians  say  that  Xerxes  cut  a 
cliannel,  in  order  to  carry  his  army  a  shorter  way  by 
water  from  one  bay  to  the  other,  which  seems  very  im- 
probable, nor  did  I  see  any  sign  of  such  a  work.  The 
hay  of  Contessa,  to  the  north  of  this  neck  of  lan'c^  was 
called  by  the  ancients  Sirymonicus,  to  the  south  of  the 
bay  of  Monte  Santo,  anciently  called  Slngitlcus,  and  by 
the  Of«eks  at  this  day  Amouline,  firom  an  island  of  that 
name  at  the  bottom  of  it,  between  which  and  the  gulf 
of  Salonica  is  the  bay  of  Haia  Mamma,  called  by  the 
ancients  Toronsus.  The  northern  cape  of  this  promon- 
tory is  called  Cape  Laura,  and  is  the  promontory  Nym> 
pheum  of  the  ancients ;  and  the  cape  of  Monte  Santo 
seems  to  be  the  promontory  Acrathos ;  over  the  former 
Is  the  hiehest  summit  of  mount  Athos,  all  the  other 
parts  of  it,  though  hilly,  being  low  in  comparison  of  it : 
h  IS  a  very  steep  rocky  height,  covered  with  pine-trees. 
—If  we  suppose  the  perpendicular  height  of  it  to  be  four 
miles  from  the  sea,  though  I  think  it  cannot  be  so  much, 
it  may  easily  be  computed  if  he  shadow  could  reach  to 
LemnoB,  which  they  say  is  eighty  miles  distant,  though 
I  believe  it  is  not  above  twenty  leagues."— Pococ*«}  vol. 
IL1«. 


orders  to  poll  down  their  vralh,  and  remove 
their  ships  to  Abdera.  The  Thasians  bad  for* 
merly  been  besieged  by  Uistisus  of  Miletus ;  as 
therefore  they  were  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  they  applied  it  to  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing vessels  of  war,  and  of  constructing  a  strongs 
er  wall :  their  wealth  was  collected  partly  from 
the  continent,  and  partly  from  their  mines. 
From  their  gold  mines  at  Scsptesyla^  they  ob- 
tained upon  an  average  eighty  talents ;  Thasua 
itself  did  not  produce  so  much,  but  they  were 
on  the  whole  so  affluent,  that  being  generally 
exempt  from  taxes,  the  whole  of  their  annud 
revenue  was  two  hundred,  and  in  the  times  of 
greatest  abundance,  three  hundred  talents. 

XLVII.  These  mines  I  have  myself  seen ; 
the  most  valuable  are  those  discovered  by  the 
Phenicians,  who»  under  the  conduct  of  Thasus, 
first  made  a  settlement  in  this  islsnd,  and 
named  it  from  their  leader.  The  mines  so  dis- 
covered are  betwixt  a  place  called  .£nyra  and 
Cmnyra.  Oppoeite  to  Samothracia  was  a  large 
mountain,  which,  by  the  search  after  mines,  has 
been  effectually  levelled. 

XLVIII.  The  Thasians,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Darius,  destroyed  their  walls,  and  «ent 
their  ships  to  Abdera.  To  make  experiment 
of  the  real  intentiona  of  the  Greeka,  and  to  as- 
certain whether  they  were  inclined  to  submit 
to»  or  resist  hii  power,  Darius  sent  emissariea 
to  different  parts  of  Greece  to  demand  earth 
and  water.'  The  cities  on  the  coast  who  paid 
him,  tribute,  he  ordered  to  construct  vessels  of 
war,  and  transports  for  cavalry. 

XLIX.  At  the  time  these  latter  were  prepa- 
ring, the  king's  envoys  arrived  in  Greece: 
most  of  the  people  on  the  continent  complied 
with  what  was  required  of  them,  as  did  all  the 
islanders  whom  the  messengers  visited,  and 
amongst  others  the  iBginets.  This  conduct 
gave  gveat  offence  to  the  Athenians,  who  con- 
cluded that  the  JKgineUd  had  hostile  intentions 
towards  them,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
Persians  they  were  resolved  to  execute.  Tl>^7 
eagerly  therefore  embraced  this  pretext,  and 
accused  them  at  Sparta  of  betraying  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece. 

4  S:(^esyla.')— In  the  Greek  it  is  in  two  words, 
XxAjTT^  8x«,  the  wood  of  Scapta.  Thss  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  beautiful  coast,  K«xii  mstii,  or  Calacte.— 
See  also  Virgil,  JEnei^I.  906. 

TtardeiaiiM|M  Sumw  qua  nnoc  SMBoOmeh  tehu^^T. 

5  Earth  and  tco/rr.]— See  in  what  manner  the  people 
of  Athens  and  Lacedvmon  treated  these  messengers,  In 
book  the  seventh. 
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L.  Jnstigated  by  their  report,  Cleomeneii  son 
of  Anaxandrides,  and  prince  of  Sparta,  went 
over  to  iGgina,  determining  fully  to  inveatigate 
the  matter.  He  endeavoured  to  aeize  the  per- 
aona  of  tho  accuaed,  but  waa  oppoaed  by  many 
of  the  ^ginets,  and  in  particular  by  Criua  eon 
of  Polycritua,  who  threatened  to  make  him  re- 
pent any  violent  attempta  upon  hia  country- 
men. He  told  them  that  hia  conduct  waa  the 
eonaequence,  not  of  the  joint  deliberationa  of 
the  Spartana,  but  of  hia  being  corrupted  by  the 
Atheniana,  otherwiae  the  other  king  alao  would 
have  accompanied  and  aaaiated  him.  He  said 
this  in  conaequence  of  a  letter  received  from 
Demaratoa.  Cleomenea,  thua  repulaed  from 
^gina,  aaked  Criua  hia  name;  upon  being 
told,  <*  Well  then,"  returned  Cleomenea,  <«  you 
had  better  tip  your  home  with  braas,*  and  pre- 
pare to  reaiat  aome  calamity." 

LI.  Demaratua,  who  circulated  thia  report  at 
Sparta  to  the  prejudice  of  Cleomenea,  waa  the 
•on  of  Ariaton,  and  himself  alao  a  prince  of 
Sparta,  though  of  an  inferior  branch :  both  had 
the  aame  origin,  but  the  family  of  Euryathenea, 
•a  being  the  eldeat,  waa  most  eateemed. 

LII.  The  Lacedsmonians,  in  opposition  to 
what  is  aaaerted  by  all  the  poeta,  affirm  that 
they  were  first  introduced  into  the  region  which 
they  now  inhabit,  not  by  the  sons  of  Arialode- 
fflus,  but  by  Ariatodemua  himself.  He  at  that 
time  reigned,  and  waa  aon  of  Aristomachua, 
grandaon  of  Cleodeus,  and  greatrgrandaon  of 
Hyllus.  His  wife  Argia  was  the  daughter  of 
Autesion,  grand-daughter  of  Tiaamenua,  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Thersauder.and  in  the  fourth 
descent  from  Polynicea.  Her  huaband,  to 
whom  ahe  brought  twina,  died  by  aome  diaease 
almOat  as  soon  aa  be  had  aeen  them.  The  La- 
cedemoniana  of  that  day,  after  consulting  to- 
gether, elected  for  their  prince  the  eldest  of 
these  children,  as  their  law  required.  They 
were  still  at  a  loss,  as  the  infants  so  much  re- 
sembled each  other.'    In  thia  perplexity,  they 


1  Tour  homa  with  ftroM.]— Tn  allusion  to  his  name 
X«*oe,  which  sigoiflcs  a  ram.— See  a  remarkable  verse 
in  the  first  book  of  kings,  chap.  xxii.  ver.  11. 

"And  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah  made  him 
hom»  (^  iron ;  and  he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  with 
three  shall  thou  push  the  Syrians,  until  thou  have  con- 
sumed them."— 7*. 

2  Resembled  each  otherJ]—VfKm  the  perplexities  aris- 
ing from  yiis  resemblance  of  twins  to  each  other,  the 
%li"le  plot  of  the  Menaschmi  of  Plautus,  and  the  Coisedy 
of  Errors  of  Shaksfware  are  made  to  depend : 

Mwutortjiildtiii  nnt  ^Fncwb  Mnas^ 
mSUiiwiaidna. 


applied  to  the  mother,  ahe  alao  profcased  hei^ 
self  unable  to  decide ;  her  ignorance  howewr 
waa  only  pretended,  and  aroae  from  her  wisk 
to  make  both  her  children  kinga.  The  diffi* 
culty  thua  remaining,  they  aent  to  Delphi  for 
advice.  The  Pythian  commanded  them  to  ac- 
knowledge both  the  children  as  their  kings,  buft 
to  honour  the  first-born  the  moat  Receiving 
thia  anawer  from  the  Pythian,  the  Laced«mo» 
niana  were  atill  unable  to  diacover  the  firat- 
bom  child,  till  a  Measenian,  whoae  name  was 
Panitea,  adviaed  them  to  take  notice  which 
child  the  mother  waahed  and  fed  first :  if  she 
waa  conatant  in  making  a  diatinction,  they 
might  reaaonably  conclude  they  had  diacovered 
what  they  wished ;  if  ahe  made  no  regular  pre- 
ference in  thia  respect  of  one  child  to  the  other, 
her  ignorance  of  the  matter  in  queation  waa  pro- 
bably unaffected,  and  they  muat  have  recourse 
to  other  measures.  The  Spartana  followed  the 
advice  of  the  Messenian,  and  carefully  watched 
the  mother  of  the  children  of  Ariatodemua. 
Perceiving  her,  who  waa  totally  unconscious  of 
their  design,  regularly  preferring  her  fir8t>bom, 
both  in  waahing  and  feeding  it,  they  respected 
thia  silent  testimony  of  the  mother.  The  child 
thus  preferred  by  its  parent  they  treated  aa  the 
eldest,  and  educated  at  the  public  expenae,  call- 
ing him  Eurysthenea,  and  hia  brother  Proclea. 
The  brothera,  when  they  grew  up,  were 
through  life  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
their  enmity  waa  perpetuated  by  their  posterity. 
LIU.  The  above  ia  related  on  the  authority 
of  tlie  Lacedsmoniana  alone  ;  but  I  shall  now 
give  the  matter  aa  it  ia  generally  received  in 
Greece. — The  Greeks  enumerate  these  Dorian 
princea  in  regular  aucceasion  to  Perseus,  the 
son  of  Danae,  passing  over  the  story  of  the 
deity ;  from  which  account  it  plainly  appean 
that  they  were  Greeka,  and  were  alwaya  ao  ea- 
teemed. These  Dorian  princea,  aa  I  have  ob- 
served, go  no  higher  than  Peraeus,  for  Perseus 
had  no  mortal  father  from  whom  his  surname 
could  be  derived,  being  circumstanced  aa  Her- 
culea  was  with  respect  to  Amphitryon.    I  am 

In  fanM  rimili  piwri,  vti  nater  wk 

Proht*t»  »d  Mmmik. 

Tlwra  A*  bad  not  beca  loaf,  Initdw  bMiBM 
A  yyftvl  BMXber  of  two  goodly  nMi 
And,  wbieh  wm  abwige,  tbe  on  « like  the  olb« 
ii  eoidd  bM  b«  dUUfnU^d,  ac 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  latter  play  Is  a 
vrrj  minute  copy  of  the  former,  of  which  in  Shaks- 
peare*s  time  translations  in  Uie  different  languages  of 
Europe  were  easily  to  be  obtained.— 7*. 
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thereibrv  jaitified  in  stopping  tt  Peraeus.  If 
we  asceud  from  Danae,  the  daogbter  of  Acri- 
Biua,  we  ahall  find  that  the  anceators  of  the 
Dorian  princes  were  of  Egyptian  origin.' — 
8ach  is  the  Grecian  account  of  their  descent. 

LIV.  The  Persians  affirm  that  Perseus  waa 
an  Assyrian  by  births  becoming  afterwards  a 
Gfeek,  although  none  of  his  ancestors  were  of 
that  nation.  The  ancestors  of  Accisius  claim  no 
conaanguinity  with  Perseus,^  being  Egyptiaaa ; 
which  account  is  confirmed  by  the  Greeks. 

LV.  In  what  manner,  in  being  Egyptians, 
they  became  the  princes  of  the  Doriana,  having 
been  mentioned  by  others,  I  need  not  relate  ; 
but  I  shall  explain  what  they  hare  omitted. 

LVI.  The  Spartana  distinguished  their 
princes  by  many  honourable  privileges.  The 
priesthoods  of  the  Lacediemonian  '  and  of  the 
Celestial  Jupiter  '  were  appropriated  to  them : 
they  bad  the  power  also  of  making  hostile  ex- 
peditions wherever  they  pleased,  nor  might  any 
Spartan  obstruct  them  without  incurring  the 
curses  of  their  religion.  In  field  of  battle  their 
post  is  in  the  front:  when  they  retire,  in  the 


3  Egyf^ian  ori,^'»i.]— According  to  Herodotus,  all  the 
principal  pars  »ns  of  the  Dorian  Ikmily,  upwards,  were  in 
a  direct  line  from  Egypt  The  same  autltor  says,  that 
Perseus  was  originally  from  Assyria,  according  to  the 
traditions  uf  the  Persians.  The  like  Is  said,  and  with 
great  truth  of  the  Heraclidn,  who  are  represented  by 
Plato  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Achaemenida  of  Persia, 
llio  Persians  therefore,  and  the  Grecians,  were  in  great 
measure  of  the  same  family,  being  equally  Cuthiies  from 
Cbaldea ;  but  the  latter  came  last  from  £^pt.  Bryant^ 
vol.  ill.  3S8. 

4  No  conwatguinity  teith  Pert«i«.]— Herodotus  more 
truly  represents  Perseus  as  an  Assyrian,  by  which  is 
n^eant  a  Babylonian,  and  agreeably  lo  this  be  is  said  to 
have  married  Asterie,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  the  same  as 
Astaroth  and  Astarte  of  Canaan,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  Hecate.  This,  though  taken  from  an  idle 
system  of  theology,  yet  plainly  shows  that  the  history  of 
Perseus  had  been  greatly  misapplied  and  lowered  by 
being  Inserted  among  the  fitbles  of  Greece,  &c.  Bryantf 
vol.  ii.64. 

6  XrorMKcmontan.]— Larcher  remarks  on  this  exprcs 
sion,  that  Herodotus  is  the  only  writer  who  distinguishes 
Jupiter  by  this  appellation.  I  have  before  observed,  that 
the  office  of  priesthood  and  king  was  anciently  united  In 
the  same  pers'>n.— 7*. 

6  CelenHtU  Jujitfcr.]— This  epithet  was,  I  siippose, 
given  to  Jupiter,  twcauso  the  sky  was  considered  as  his 
particular  department— See  the  answer  of  Neptune  to 
Iris,  Id  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad : 

TtirwbralberdAilki  from  Satofa  CUM,  • 

Aad  aoeieirt  RImb,  Eulb^  inunortd  dame  i 

AaifMd  if  lot,  oar  triple  mle  w«  kDOw; 

Inferml  Rato  ■way*  the  ihaito  beio«r  i 

G%r  Sw  wide  eloiida,  and  0^  the  ilarnr  phlB, 

Ethofcal  Jon  eztanda  hia  wide  dmnaln  i 

MycnmlbuwBi  the  hnary  wawa  I  keeft 


rear.  They  have  a  hundred  chosen  men  '  as  t 
guard  for  their  person :  when  upon  their  march 
they  msy  take  for  their  use  as  many  sheep  as 
they  think  proper,  and  they  have  the  back  *  and 
the  akin  '  of  all  that  are  sacrificed.  Such  are 
their  privileges  in  war. 

LVII.'  In  peace  also  they  have  many  dis- 
tinctions. In  the  solemnity  of  any  public 
aacrifice,  the  first  place  is  always  reserved  for 
the  kings,  to  whom  not  only  the  choicest  things 
are  presented,  but  twice  as  much  as  to  any 
other  person.**  They  have  moreover  the  first  of 
every  libation,"  and  the  skins  of  the  sacrificed 


7  Hundred  rhottn  men.J—ln  times  of  peace,  the  Lace- 
dflsmonian  princes  were  not  attended  by  guards :  Thucy 
dldes  says,  that  in  war  they  had  three  hundred.— 7*. 

8  The  back.'}— By  the  bark  we  must  understand  the 
chine :  and  we  learn  as  well  from  Homer,  as  other  an- 
cient writers,  that  it  was  always  considered  as  the  hon- 
ourable portion.  See  Odyssey,  book  iv.  where  Told- 
machus  visits  Menelaus  at  Sparta : 

Ceaaiog  beneroleiit,  be  abait  mifm 
The  royal  portioa  of  the  cfaoioeat  cMiMl 
To  each  aeeeplad  friead. 

See  also  the  Iliad,  book  vli.  , 

The  kiof  hisHeU;  aa  kflaoniy  dgn, 
BeCorvgrnt  AJax  pUeed  Ow  mi^ly  rJWha. 

9  TVie  skin.y—Thew  skins  we  find  were  allotted  to  tbs 
princes  during  the  time  of  actual  service,  when,  asthetr 
residence  was  in  tents,  they  must  have  been  of  the  greatr 
est  service  both  as  seats  and  as  beds.  See  Leviticus,  vii. 
8.  where  it  appears  that  the  priest  had  the  skin. 

"And  the  priest  that  offereth  any  man's  bumt-of 
fisring,  even  the  priest  shall  have  to  himself  the  skin  of 
the  bumt-oflforlng  which  he  hath  oflered." 

They  were  serviceable  also  in  another  respect,  as  they 
were  made  into  bottles  to  preserve  wine,  and  to  carry 
liquids  of  diflbrent  kinds.  Of  skins  also  Uie  first  clothes 
were  made.—  T. 

10  Twice  as  much  at  to  any  0lA«r  jierson.]- Instances 
of  this  mode  of  showing  reverence  and  distinction  occur 
repeatedly  in  Homer.  Diomed,  as  a  mark  of  honour, 
had  more  meat  and  wine  than  jiny  other  person.  Aga- 
memnon also,  and  Idoroeneus,  have  muri  wine  than  the 
rest.  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  as  large  as  that  of 
his  bretliren.  Xenophon  observes,  that  Lycurgus  did 
not  assign  a  double  portion  to  the  kings,  because  they 
were  to  eat  twice  as  much  as  any  body  else,  but  that 
they  might  give  it  to  whom  they  pleased.  We  find  from 
Homer,  that  this  was  also  a  common  practice  during  the 
repast,  to  give  of  their  own  portion  to  some  friend  or 
&vourite.  Accordingly  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  in  soma 
very  beautiful  lines,  that  Ulysses  gave  a  portion  of  the 
chine  reserved  for  himself  to  Demodocus, "  The  bard  of 
Fame." 

Tbabard  a  benid  gaidat  Ibe  gadog thraoK 
Jhy  low  ohriaMicB  aa  ho  aioveaakMg  i 
Beneath  a  aodptarad  areh  he  aiti  eolhraaed. 
The  peen  eadrsling,  fbnn  an  awftil  muod  t 
Than  fiWB  the  chine  UljMea  canrea  with  ai^ 
Dclktoui  food,  an  bMonry  part. 
<*  Tbta  let  the  muter  of  the  lyie  nemo, 
A  pMge  of  love,  U  all  a  wretch  can  give: 
Lim  tbera  a  aMB  heaealh  the  apadooi  aklee 
Who  aacrad  heaoon  to  the  Bard  deoiet  ?  Ac. 

11  LibaUan.'y'lhB  ceremony  of  offerings  Ilbatton  was 
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victims.  On  the  first  and  seventh  of  every 
month,  they  give  to  each  of  them  a  perfect  ani- 
mal, which  in  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
To  this  is  added  a  medimnus  of  meal,  and  a 
Lacedsmonian  quart  of  wine.*  In  the  public 
games,  they  sit  in  the  most  distinguished  place ;' 
they  appoint  whomsoever  they  please  to  the 
dignity  of  Proxeni,'  and  each  of  them  chooses 
two  Pythii.  The  Pythii  are  those  who  are 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  are 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  as  well  as  the 
kings.  If  the  kings  do  not  think  proper  to 
take  their  repast  in  public,  two  chcenices  of 
meal  with  a  cotyla  of  wine  are  sent  to  their 
respective  houses ;  but  if  they  are  present,  they 
receive  a  double  portion.  If  any  private  per- 
son invite  them  to  an  entertainment,  a  similar 
respect  is  shown  them. '  The  oracular  declara- 
tions are  preserved  by  them,  though  the  Pythii 
also  must  know  them.  The  kings  alone  have 
the  power  of  deciding  in  the  following  matters, 
and  they  decide  these  only  :  they  choose  a 
husband  for  an  heiress,  if  her  father  had  not 
previously  betrothed  her;  they  have  the  care  of 
the  public  ways ;  whoever  chooses  to  adopt  a 
child,^  must  do  it  in  the  presence  of  the  kings. 
They  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  senate. 


this :  When,  previous  to  sacrifice,  the  sacred  meal  mix- 
ed with  salt  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  the 
priest  took  the  vessel  which  held  the  wine,  and  just 
tasting  it  himself,  gave  it  to  those  near  him  to  taste  also : 
H  was  then  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  beast  betwixt 
the  horns.  T^e  burnt-oSerings  enjoined  hj  the  Mosaic 
law  were  in  like  manner  accompanied  by  libations.— 
See  Exodus,  xxix.  40.— 7*. 

1  Medimnua  qf  meal— quart  (^unne,2—^'^^i^  shall 
lie  that  nflbreih  an  oflTering  unto  the  Lord  bring  a  meat- 
oflfering  of  a  tenth  deal  of  flour,  mingled  with  the  fourth 
part  of  an  hin  of  oil. 

**  And  the  f.urth  part  of  an  hin  of  wine,  f<>r  a  drink  of- 
fering shall  thou  prepare,  with  the  burnt-ofiering,  or 
sacrifice."— Numbers  xv.  4, 6. 

8  Mo»t  di»ttnguished  place.']— "W^  learn  from  Xeno- 
phon,  that  wherever  the  kings  appeared  every  body  rose 
out  of  reverence  to  their  persons,  except  the  Ephori. 
Of  these  magistrates  lArcher  remarks,  that  they  were 
in  some  respect  superior  in  dignity  to  the  kings,  to  lim- 
it whose  authority  they  were  first  instituted.— 7*. 

3  PnxD«m.]— It  was  the  busiflese  of  the  Froxeni  to 
entertain  the  ambassadors  from  foreign  stales,  and  in- 
troduce them  at  tiie  [Ajblic  assemblies. 

4  Adept  a  cAiU.]— The  custom  uf  adoption  amongst 
the  Romans  was  much  more  frequent  than  amongst  the 
Greeks,  thuugh  borrowed  fntm  tlie  latter  by  the  former. 
In  Oreece,  an  eunuch  could  not  adopt  a  child,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  person  adopted  should  be  eighteen 
years  younger  than  the  person  who  ado()ted  him.  In 
Kume,  the  ceremony  uf  ad>)piion  was  performed  before 
the  prsetor,  or  before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  In  the 
times  of  the  emperors  the  permission  of  Ihe  prince  was 
aulBcSeat— 7*. 


which  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  persona.  In 
case  of  their  not  appearing,  thoae  senators  who 
are  the  nearest  relations  to  the  kinga,  take  their 
places  and  privilege,  having  two  voices  inde- 
pendent of  their  own. 

LYIII.  Such  are  the  honours  paid  by  the 
Spartans  to  their  princes  whilst  alive;  they 
have  others  after  their  decease.  Messengers 
are  sent  to  every  part  of  Sparta  to  relate  the 
ev^nt,  whilst  through  the  city  the  women  beat 
on  a  caldron.^  At  this  signal,  one  free-bom 
person  of  esch  sex  is  compelled  under  very 
heavy  penalties  to  disfigure  themselves.  The 
same  ceremonies  which  the  Lacedsmoniana 
observe  on  the  death  of  their  kinga,  are  prac- 
tised also  by  the  barbarians  of  Asia ;  the  great- 
er part  of  whom  on  a  aimilar  occasion  ose 
these  rites.  When  a  king  of  Laoedemon  dies* 
a  certain  number  of  Lacedemonians,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Spartans,  are  obliged  from  all  parts 
of  Lacedsmon  to  attend  his  funeral.  When 
these,  together  with  the  Helots'  and  Spartans, 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousands,  are  as- 
sembled in  one  place,  they  begin,  men  and  wo- 
men, to  beat  their  breasts,  to  make  loud  and 
dismal  lamentations,^  always  excIaioAing  of  their 


6  TVu  vfomen  beat  on  a  caldron.']— A  very  curious  in- 
cident relative  to  this  circumstance  is  given  us  by  ^liaa, 
in  his  Various  History.  The  Lacedemonians  having 
subdued  the  Messenians,  took  to  themselves  the  half  of 
all  their  property,  and  compelled  their  free-ttnrn  women 
ii(  r»  trivin  /3e(}<^it»,to  walk  In  the  funeral  processions, 
and  to  lament  at  the  deaths  of  those  with  whom  they 
were  not  at  all  connected. 

Women  who  were  free-bom  never  appeared  at  fun- 
erals, except  at  those  of  their  relations,  much  less  did 
they  lament  like  the  women  hired  for  this  purpose,which 
we  fi  nd  from  the  above  passage  the  Lacedaemonians  com- 
pelled the  Messenian  women  to  do.  It  is  to  be  utwerved, 
that  the  women  were  much  more  rigorously  secluded  in 
Greece  than  in  Rome.— 3*. 

6  Helot».]—The  Helots  were  a  kind  of  public  slaves  to 
the  Spartans,  and  rendered  so  by  the  right  of  conquest. 
They  t/K)k  their  name  from  Helcs,  a  Lacedomonian 
town ;  their  slavery  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme,  but 
they  might  on  certain  terms  obtain  their  freedom.  Upoa 
thum  the  business  of  agriculture  and  commerce  entirely 
depended,  whilst  their  haughty  masters  were  employed 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  or  in  feasting.  For  a  more  pai^ 
ticular  account  cf  them,  consult  Cragioa  de  Republics 
Lacedsmon,  and  Archbishop  PoUer.— 7*. 

7  Xameri/a/t(m«.]— This  custom  still  prevails  in  Egypt, 
and  in  various  pans  of  the  east.  "  When  the  corpse," 
says  Dr.  Russel,"  is  carried  out,  a  number  of  sheiks  with 
their  tattered  banners  walk  first,  next  come  the  male 
friends;  and  after  them  the  corpse,  carried  with  the  head 
foremost  upon  nieii*s  shoulders.  The  nearest  male  re- 
lations immediately  follow,  and  the  women  close  tha 
procession  with  dreadful  shrieks." 

See  also  what  Mascrier  tells  us  from  M.  MaiUet,  that 
not  only  the  rsb^oas  and  ftoaals  frisads  in  Egypt,  sor- 
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last  prince  that  he  wte  of  ell  preceding  ones 
the  best.  If  one  of  their  kings  die  in  battle, 
they  make  a  representation  of  his  person,  and 
cariy  it  to  the  place  of  interment  opon  a  bier 
richly  adorned.  When  it  is  buried,  there  is  an 
interval  of  ten  days  from  all  business  and 
amusement,  with  every  public  testimony  of 
sorrow. 

LIX.  They  have  also  another  custom  in 
common  with  the  Persians.  When  a  prince 
dies,  his  successor  remits  every  debt  due  either 
to  the  prince  or  the  public.  In  Persia,  also,  he 
who  is  chosen  king  remits  to  every  dty  what' 
ever  tributes  happen  to  be  due. 

LX.  In  one  instance,  the  Lacedsmonians 
observe  the  usage  of  Egypt.  Their  heralds, 
musicians,  and  cooks,  follow  the  profession  of 
their  fathers.  The  son  of  a  herald  is  of  course 
a  herald,  and  the  same  of  the  other  two  pro- 
fessions. If  any  roan  has  a  louder  voice  than 
the  son  of  a  herald,  it  signifies  nothing. 

LXI.  Whilst  Cleomenes  was  at  ^gina, 
consulting  for  the  common  interest  of  Greece, 
he  was  persecuted  by  Demaratus,  who  was  in-, 
fluenced  not  by  any  desire  of  serving  the  people 
of  ifSgina,  but  by  jealousy  and  malice.  Cleo- 
menes on  his  return  endeavoured  to  degrade 
his  rivsl  from  his  station,  for  which  h^  had  the 
following  pretence :  Ariston  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  married  two  wives,  but  had 
children  by  neither ;  not  willing  to  believe  that 
any  defect  existed  on  his  part,  he  married  a 
third  time.  He  had  a  ftiend,  a  native  of  Spar- 
ta, to  whom  on  all  occasions  he  showed  a  par- 
ticular preference.  This  friend  had  a  wife,  who 
from  being  remarkable  for  her  ugliness,'  be- 
came exceedingly  beautiful.  When  an  infant 
her  features  were  very  plain  and  disagreeable, 
which  was  a  source  of  much  affliction  to  her 
parents,  who  were  people  of  great  affluence.' 
Her  nurse  seeing  this,  recommended  that  she 

round  the  corpse  while  k  remains  nnburied,  with  the 
most  bitter  cries,  scratching  and  beating  their  faces  so 
vlolantlj  as  to  make  them  blciody,  and  black  ahd  blue. 
Those  of  the  lower  kind  ala  >  are  apt  to  call  in  certain 
womeii  who  play  on  tabcnj  fcc.  The  reader  will  find 
many  similar  examples  collected  in  "  Obsefvatlons  on 
Bcripture,"  vol.  Hi.  408,  %.—T.       * 

8  Remarkable  for  her  uglmen  ]— Pausnnias  says,  that 
from  being  remarkable  fir  her  ugliness,  she  became  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Greece,  u«ro  '  ekivh;  next  to 
Helen.— T. 

9  Oreat  o/^ueyure.]— How  was  it  possible,  asks  M. 
Larcher  in  this  place,  to  have  preat  riches  in  Sparta  1 
All  the  lands  of  Lacedamon  were  divided  in  equal  por- 
tions amangsl  the  citizens,  and  gold  and  silver  was  pnv 
bibited  under  penally  of  death. 


should  erery  day  be  carried  to  the  temple  of 
Helen,  situate  in  a  place  called  Tfaerapne,  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  Here  the  nurse  regu- 
larly presented  herself  with  the  child,  and 
standing  near  the  shrine  implored  the  goddess 
to  remove  the  child's  deformity.  As  she  was 
one  day  departing  from  the  temple,  a  woman 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  her,  inquiring  what 
she  carried  in  her  arms :  the  nurse  replied,  it 
was  a  child.  She  desired  to  see  it ;  this  the 
nurse,  having  had  orders  to  that  effect  from  the 
parents,  at  first  Refused,  but  seeing  that  the 
woman  persevered  in  her  wishes,  she  at  length 
complied.  The  stranger,  taking  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  stroked  it  on  the  face,  saying,  that 
hereafter  she  should  become  the  loveliest  wo- 
man in  Sparta ;  and  from  that  hour  her  fea- 
tures began  to  improve.  On  her  arriving  at  a 
proper  age,  Agetos  son  of  Alcides,  and  the 
friend  of  Ariston,  made  her  his  wife. 

LXII.  Ariston,  inflamed  with  a  passion  for 
this  woman,  took  the  following  means  to  ob- 
tain his  wishes ;  he  engaged  to  make  her  hus- 
band a  present  of  whatever  he  would  select 
from  his  efiects,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
similsr  favour  in  return.  Agetus  having  no 
suspicion  with  req>ect  to  his  wife,  as  Ariston 
also  was  married,  sgreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath.  Ariston  accord- 
ingly gave  his  friend  whatever  it  was  that  he 
chose,  whilst  he  in  return,  having  previously 
determined  the  matter,  demanded  the  wife  of 
Agetus.  Agetus  said,  that  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  comprehend  her  in  the  agreement; 
but,  influence^  by  his  oath,  the  artifice  of  the 
other  finally  prevailed,  and  he  resigned  her  to 
him. 

LXIII.  In  this  manner  Ariston,  having  re- 
pudiated his  second  wife,  married  a  third,  who 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  within  a  less  period 
than  ten  months,'^  brought  him  this  Demaratus. 


10  Within  a  Usa  period  than  ten  numthe  ]— This,  It 
seems,  was  thought  sufficient  cause  to  suspect  the  legit* 
iinacy  of  a  child.  It  is  remarkable,  that  ten  months  is 
the  period  of  gestation,  generally  spoken  of  by  the  an* 
cients.— See  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Alcibiades ;  and  Vir- 
gil, Eel.  iv. 


A.  Oellius,  who  gives  a  curious  dissertation  on  the 
subject,  1.  iii.  cap.  16,  seems  to  pronounce  very  positive 
ly,  that  It  was  ten  months  fully  completed:  decern 
menses  non  incepu>s  sed  exacios ;  but  we  should  take 
the  whole  sentence  together— eumque  esse  homincmglg- 
nendi  avmrnumfyiefn^ decem  menses  non  inceptos  sed 
exactos.  This  I  understand  as  if  he  had  Written, "  but 
that  the  utnuml  period  (not  the  utuat)  is  when  the  tenth 
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Whilst  the  father  was  sitting  at  his  tribunal, 
attended  by  the  Ephori,  he  was  informed  by 
one  of  his  domestics  of  the  delivery  of  his  wife : 
reflecting  on  the  interval  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  bis  marriage,  he  reckoned  the 
number  of  months  upon  his  fingers,  and  said 
with  an  oath,  **  This  child  is  not  mine."  The 
Ephori,  who  heard  him,  did  not  at  the  moment 
esteem  what  he  said  of  any  importance  :*  after- 
wards, when  the  child  grew  up,  Ariston  chang- 
ed his  sentiments  concerning  the  legitimacy  of 
his  son,  and  repented  of  the  words  which  had 
escaped  him.  Demaratus  owed  his  name'  to 
the  following  circumstance :  before  he  was  born 
the  people  had  unanimously  made  a  public  sup- 
plication that  Ariston,  the  best  of  their  kings, 
might  have  a  son. 

LXIV.  Ariston  died,  and  Demaratus  suc- 
ceeded to  his  authority.  Byt  it  seemed  des- 
tined that  the  above  expression  should  lose  him 
his  crown.  He  was  in  a  particular  manner 
odious  to  Cleomenes,  both  when  he  withdrew 
his  army  from  Eleuais,  and  when  Cleomenes 
passed  over  to  ^gina,  on  account  of  the  favour 
which  the  people  of  that  place  showed  to  the 
Medes. 

LXV.  Cleomenes  being  determined  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  on  his  rival,  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  Leutychides,  who  was  of  the  &mily 
of  Demaratus,  being  the  son  of  Menaris,  and 


month  is  not  only  begun,  but  corapleted  ;*'  namely,  when 
the  child  is  bom  in  the  tMginning  of  the  eleventh  month. 
To  this  effect  he  mentions  afterwards  a  decision  of  the 
decemviri  und^r  Hadrian,  that  infanta  were  born  regu- 
larly in  ten  monthSf  not  in  the  eleventh :  this  however 
the  emperor  set  aside,  as  not  being  an  inlallible  rule.  It 
appears  then,  that  the  ancients,  when  they  spoke  often 
months,  meant  that  the  tenth  month  was  the  time  for 
the  birth ;  and  if  they  express  themselves  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  thai  they  meant  ten  months  complete,  h  is  be- 
cause they  usually  reckoned  inclusively.  The  diflerence 
between  solar  and  lunar  months,  to  which  some  have 
had  recourse,  does  not  remove  any  of  the  difficulty. 
Hippocrates  speaks  variously  of  the  period  of  gestation, 
but  seems  to  reckon  the  longest  280  days,  or  nine  months 
and  ten  days.  We  are  told  that  the  ancient  Persians,  in 
the  time  of  Zoroaster,  counted  into  the  age  of  a  man  the 
nine  months  of  his  conception.— &u2(2«r,  cited  by  M.  de 
Pastoret,  in  a  treatise  on  Zoroaster,  ConAicius,  and  Ma- 
homet.—7*. 

1  Qfanif  impor/an<*«.]— The  inattention  or  indifference 
of  the  Ephori  in  this  instance  must  appear  not  a  little 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  one  part 
of  their  appropriate  duty  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of 
their  queens,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
children  succeeding  to  the  throne  who  were  not  of  the 
fiunily  of  Hercules.— 7*. 

2  Owed  his  name  /—Which  means  prayed  ibr  by  the 
people,  being  compounded  of  deinoe  the  people,  and  ar0- 
toe  prayed  for.— 2*. 


grandson  of  Agis:  the  conditions  were,  that 
Leutychides  should  succeed  to  the  dignity  of 
Demaratus,  and  should  in  return  assist  Cleo- 
menes in  his  designs  upon  .£gina.  Leutychi- 
des entertained  an  implacable  animosity  against 
Demaratus.  He  had  been  engaged  to  marry 
Percales,  the  daughter  of  Chilon,  grand- 
daughter of  Demarmenes,  but  Demsratus  insi- 
diously prevented  him,  and  by  a  mixture  of 
violenpe  and  artifice  married  Percales  himself. 
He  was  therefore  not  at  all  reluctant  to  accede 
to  the  proposals  of  Cleomenes,  and  to  assist 
him  against  Demaratus.  He  sMerted,  there- 
fore, that  Demaratus  did  not  lawfully  posseaa 
the  throne  of  Sparta,  nut  being  the  son  of 
Ariston.  He  was,  consequently,  careful  to  re- 
member and  repeat  the  expression  which  had 
fallen  from  Ariston,  when  his  servant  fiiet 
brought  him-  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  a  son  ^ 
for,  after  computing  the  time,  he  had  positive- 
ly denied  that  he  was  his.  Upon  this  incident 
Leutychides  strongly  insisted,  and  made  no 
scruple  of  declaring  openly,  that  Demaratus  was 
not  the  son  of  Ariston,  and  that  his  authority 
was  illegal;'  to  confirm  this  he  adduced  the 
testimony  of  those  Ephori  who  were  present 
when  Ariston  so  expressed  himself. 

LXVL  As  the  matter  began  to  be  a  subject 
of  general  diapute,  the  Spartans  thought  proper 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  whether  Dema- 
ratus was  the  aon  of  Ariston  or  not  Cleome- 
nes was  not  at  all  suspected  of  taking  any  care 
to  influence  the  Pythian ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  induced  Cobon,  son  of  Aristophantes,  a 
man  of  very  great  suthority  at  Delphi,  to  pre- 
vail on  the  priestess  to  say  what  Cleomenes 
desired.^    The  name  of  this  woman  was  Pe- 

3  Woe  ilUgal.y-ThiB  story  is  related  with  equal  mi- 
nuteness  by  Pausanias,  book  iil.  c.  4 ;  from  whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  when  there  was  even  any  suspicion 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  queens,  their  children  were  inca> 
pacitated  from  succeeding  to  the  throne.— See  Psusanias 
also  on  a  similar  subject,  book  iii.  chap.  8.-7*. 

4  TV)  eojf  what  Cleemenee  d«eircd.]— It  is  impossible 
sufficiently  to  lament  the  ignorance  and  delusion  of  those 
tiroes,  when  an  insidious  expression,  corruptly  obtained 
from  the  Pythian,  was  sufficient  to  involve  a  whole 
kingdom  in  misery  and  blood :  of  this  the  fiite  of  Croesus, 
as  recorded  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  is  a  memora* 
ble  instance :  but  I  have  before  me  an  example,  in  the 
Stratagemata  of  Polyssnus,  where  this  artifice  and  se- 
duction of  the  Pythian  had  a  contrary  effisct.  It  was  by 
bribing  the  priestess  of  Delphi  that  Lycuri^s  obtained 
from  the  Lacedamonians  an  obedience,  which  rendered 
their  nation  great  and  powerful,  and  their  legislator  Im- 
mortal. Demosthenes  also,  in  one  of  his  orations  against 
Philip,  accuses  that  monarch  of  seducing  by  bribes  the 
oracle  to  bis  purposes.  However  the  truth  of  this  may 
be  established  from  many  well-authenticated  factsi  ths 
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rillB,  who,  to  &oio  nnt  on  thii  oecaakNi,  de- 
Bi«d  that  Demantus  was  the  son  of  Ariaton. 
Thia  eoUaaion  being  aftsrwarda  diaeorered, 
Cobon  waa  eompeHed  to  fly  from  Delphi^  and 
Perilia  waa  degraded  from  her  ofllee. 

LXVIL  8ach  were  the  meaanrea  taken  to 
deprWe  Demaratoa  of  hia  dignity ;  an  affront 
whieh  waa  afterwarda  ihown  him,  induoad  bim 
to  take  refuge  amongat  the  Medet.  After  the 
loea  of  hia  throne,  he  waa  elected  to  preeide  in 
•OBM  inferior  oflice,  and  happened  tobepreaent 
at  the  Gymnowpdia.'  Leatyehidea,  who  had 
been  elected  king  in  the  room  of  Demaratna, 
meaning  to  ridicule  and  inaolt  him,  tent  a  aer- 
▼ant  to  ask  him  what  be  thought  of  hia  pre- 
sent, compared  with  hia  former  office.  Dema- 
ratoa, incenaed  by  the  queation,  repKedj  that  he 
himaelf  had  experienced  both,  which  the  peraon 
who  had  aaked  him  had  not;  he  added,  that 
thia  qneitioo  ahonid  proTO  the  c<^mmenoement 
of  much  calamity  or  happineaa  to  Bpaita.  Say- 
ing thia,  with  hia  bead  Tailed,*  be  retired  from 
the  theatre  to  hia  own  houae ;  where,  having 
•aerificed  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  he  aant  for  bis 
Mother. 


Allowing  picture  from  Locan,  of  the  priesteis  of  Delphi, 
anderthe  lupposed  ioflaence  of  the  god,  can  never  bil 
of  elalming  our  applause  and  admiration,  thou^  we  pity 
liie  credulity  Whlcli  regarded,  and  tlia  spirit  which 
prompted  such  impostures : 

TudoB  ooBtanita  viifB 
CoBftagit  tt  tripodMi 
HMlt,e(liwia4 

Qwd  BOB  adsMiffbB  par  tol  Jbbi  wciih  ni|rii 
flpiittaiiiifBirftmii: 
hekm  Cuntttf  dob 
PbobtdM  impit  Fbu, 
KziMlM,  ah|«>  iMBiaaa  Into  dU 
IMbib.    BMBfaBlardeniaBtaUflaB 
Colla  fereoi,  Tittatqaa  d«l,  PbcBbnqm  nttK 
Bnctti  dtacBBB  eoiBta,  per  iaaabi  tmpU 
Aadpid  carrica  tBtat,  ipugilqaa  TBfUiii 
ObiluiiaBtripodH,  iBifBoqaa  oailaat  igiMb 


5  Gjfvmopadia  }--This  word  is  derived  from  ytt**^^ 
Baked,  and  irmt,  a  child ;  at  this  feast  nalced  childrea 
song  hymns  In  honour  of  Apollo,  and  of  the  three  hun- 
dred who  died  at  Thermopyto.  Athennos  describes  H 
as  a  kind  of  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  which  the  young  men  ac- 
companied the  motion  of  their  feet  with  certain  corres- 
ponding and  graceful  ones  of  their  anns ;  the  whole  rep- 
fesenied  tiie  real  exercise  of  wrestling.— 7*. 

6  Bi»  head  MtiML]— We  may  infer  from  hence,  diat 
he  devcied  himself  u>  the  accomplishroent  of  some  deter- 
mined iwrpose.  The  Toiling  of  the  head  constituted 
part  of  the  awfiil  ceremony  of  devoUom  among  the  Ro- 
mans. See  the  form  minutely  and  admirably  described 
in  Livy,  book  viii.  where  Decius  Mus  devoies  himself 
Ibr  the  preeerTation  of  the  Roman  srmy.  After  calling 
to  the  Pontifex  to  perform  the  accustomed  ceremonies, 
lie  was  ordered,  logam  prMeztam  sumsre,  et  velato 
eapUt  manu  subter  togam  ad  meotumexerta,  super  tehim 
sabjectum  pedibus  stantem,  sic  dicers. 
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La  V  111.  On  her  appearance,  he  placed  in 
ber  hands  the  entrails  of  the  Tictim,  and  ao- 
lemuly  addressed  ber  in  tbeae  words : — «  I  call 
upon  yon,  mother,  in  the  name  of  all  the  goda, 
and  in  particular  by  Jupiter  Hercftus,^  in  wboae 
immediate  preaence  we  are,  to  tell  me,  without 
diagniae,  who  my  father  was.  Leutycbides,  in 
the  spirit  of  hatred  and  jealousy,  has  objected 
to  me,  that  when  yon  married  Ariaton  yon 
were  with  child  by  your  former  husband: 
othera  more  inaolently  have  asserted,  that  one 
of  your  alavea,  an  asa-driver,  enjoyed  your  fa> 
miliarity,  and  that  I  am  bis  sen ;  I  entreat  you, 
tbereibre,  by  erery  thing  sacred,  to  diocloae  the 
truth.  If  yon  really  ha^e  done  what  ia  related 
oX  you,  your  conduct  ia  net  without  example, 
and  there  are  many  in  Sparta  who  beliere  tiiat 
Ariaton  had  not  the  power  of  becoming  a  father, 
otherwise,  they  aay,  he  must  have  bad  children 
by  hia  former  wivea.'' 

LXIX.  His  mother  thus  replied :— <<  My  son, 
aa  yon  have  thus  implored  me  to  declare  the 
truth,  I  will  not  deceive  you.  When  Ariaton 
had  conducted  me  to  his  houae,  on  the  third 
night  of  our  marriage,  a  personage  appeared  '  to 
me  reaembling  Ariaton,  who  after  enjoying  my 
person  crowned  me  with  a  garland  '  be  had  in 


7  JupiUr  JErereoueO— Jvpitsr  was  wordiipped  undsr 
this  title,  as  the  Deus  Penetralis,  the  protector  of  the  in^ 
aermost  recesses  of  the  house :  he  was  so  called  iirom 
Xfsflf,  which  slgnUlsstfae  interior  part  of  a  house.— 3*. 

8  A  penonag*  ag^peared-^—ThiB  story  In  many  rs8> 
pects  bears  a  resemblance  to  what  is  related  in  Grecian 
history  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  chas* 
tity  of  his  mother  Olympia  being  in  a  similar  manner 
questioned,  the  fiction  of  his  being  the  son  of  JupilAr, 
who  conrersed  familiarly  with  his  mother  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  at  first  found  adirocates  with  the  tgnorant 
and  superstitious,  and  was  afterwards  cunflnned  and 
established  by  his  career  of  conquest  and  glory.  Of  this 
Ikble  no  happier  use  has  ever  been  made,  than  by  I>ry- 
den,  in  his  Ode  on  Su  Cecilia's  Day  • 


The  «)BK  taps  fRM  Jbtci, 
Who  kftUi  Ukrfid  Mti  ftbovej 
Boefa  it  tLc  powv  et  nighty  Lma: 
A  dngoa'B flarf  fcrm  belied  the  |od. 
Sabiine  ob  ndiani  ipirM  be  tmd, 

WiMB  he  to  bir  Oyaipia  picael } 

Ani  white  hanqKht  ber  worn 
Ttai  roaad  bar  deBdor  waU  he  aaPdf 
Jtid  iSniM  SB  iauifB  of  hbnaiU;  a  lOTanigB  of  Ow  tiarfd. 

Plutarch,  In  his  Life  of  Alexander,  informs  us  that  a 
dragon  was  once  seen  to  lie  close  to  Olympia  whilst  sb^ 
slept,  after  which  her  husband  Philip,  either  suspecting 
her  to  be  an  enchantress,  or  imagining  some  god  to  be 
his  rival,  could  neirer  be  induced  to  regard  her  with  af 
faction.— y. 

9  Crmonad  me  with  a  ^ortoiMi.]— We  learn  flvm  a 
passage  in  Ovid,  not  only  that  It  was  customary  to  wear 
garlands  in  convtTial  meetings,  which  other  authors  tell 
us  in  a  thousand  places,  but  that  In  ths  festive  gayety  of 
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Jiit  hand,  md  Mtiftd.  Boon  •fler^vids  ATi«> 
lOD  came  to  me,  and  seeing  me  with  a  garland, 
inqaired  who  gave  it  me ;  I  laid  that  he  bad, 
but  thii  he  aerioiialy  denied ;  I  pretested,  how* 
•ver,  that  he  had ;  aild  I  added,  it  was  not  kind 
in  him  to  deny  it,  who,  after  having  enjoyed 
my  person,  placed  the  garland  on  my  head. 
Ariston^  seeing  that  I  persevered  in  my  story, 
was  satisfied  tbs4  there  bad  been  some  divine 
interposition  ;*  and  this  opinion  was  afterwards 
confirmed,  from  its  appearing  that  this  garland 
bad  been  taken  from  the  shrine  of  the  hero  Ae- 
trobachas,  which  stands  near  the  entranoe  of 
onr  house  :  and  indeed  a  soothsayer  declared, 
that  the  personage  I  speak  of  was  that  hero 
himself.— I  have  now,  my  son,  told  yon  all  that 
yon  wished  to  know :  you  are  either  the  son  of 
Astrobaohas  or  of  Ariston,  for  that  veiy  night 
I  conceived.  Your  enemies  paiticalarly  object 
to  you,  that  Ariston,  when  he  first  heard  of 
y4Hir  bfartb,  declared,  in  the  presenoe  of  many, 
that  you  could  not  pooribly  be  his  son,  as  the 
time  of  ten  months  was  not  yet  completed ;  hot 
he  said  this  ft«m  his  ignoranos  of  such  matten. 
Some  women  are  delivered  at  mne,  others  at 
•even  months ;  all  do  not  go  ten.  I  was  de- 
livered of  you  at  seven;  and  Ariston  himself 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  uttered  thoee 
words  foolishly. — With  regard  to  all  other  cal- 
umnies, you  may  safely  despise  them,  and  rely 
upon  what  I  have  said.  As  to  the  story  of  the 
iMM-driver,  may  the  wives  of  LeutyehSdes,  and 
of  those  who  say  such  things,  produce  their 
liusbands  children  from  ass-driven." 

LXX.  Demaratus  having  heard  all  that  he 
wished,  took  some  provisioDS,  and  departed  for 
Elis;  he  pretended,  however,  that  he  was  gone 

tha  moment,  it  ivms  not  unusoal  for  ona  friend  to  gire 
thsm  to  another: 

Bilk  d  Ibria  Um,  HrtMB  oaeade  prions 
Hole  dohir  oqiiti  tei|)lieonafttin. 

1  Divine  Mef|K»iVio»>.]— Innumerable  Inatancesoccur 
in  ancient  history, from  which  we  may  conclnda,  that  the 
paaalona  of  intemperate  but  artful  men  did  not  laii  to 
aTail  themaelvea  of  the  ignorance  and  tnperaiitioua  cre- 
dnlity,  with  which  the  heathen  world  waa  overspread,  to 
aeoompliah  their  didionest  purpoiaa.  It  were  endless 
to  specify  examples  in  all  respects  resembling  this  be- 
Ibre  us ;  but  it  may  seem  wonderfiil,  that  their  occurring 
so  >rery  often  did  not  tend  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  in« 
tarrupt  their  success.  Some  licentious  minister  of  the 
divine  personage  in  question  might  easily  crown  hihi- 
self  with  a  consecrated  garland,  avail  himself  of  an  im- 
puted  resemblance  to  the  husband  of  the  woman  who 
had  excited  his  passion,  and  with  no  greater  difficulty 
prevail  on  a  brother  priest  to  make  a  declaration ;  which 
at  the  same  lime  pollened  the  crime  of  tha  woman,  and 
graiifled  hsr  vaait7.->7*. 


to  CMMnh  die  orade  at  Delphi.  The 
damonians  sBspected  and  pursued  Urn*  D^ 
ttaratos  had  already  crossed  from  Ells  to 
Zacytttlms,  where  the  Lacedamoniana  still  Ul^ 
lowing  him,  aaixed  his  person  and  his  servant*; 
these  they  carried  away,  but  the  Zacynthims 
refnaing  lo  let  th^  take  Demaratus,  he  pMaad 
ovnr  into  Asia,  where  he  was  honourably  fn- 
oeived  by  Darius^  and  preaeotcd  with  many  landn 
and  dties.— Such  was  the  fortune  of  Deaoan^ 
ttta,  a  plan  distinguisfaed  amongst  his  eauitiiy* 
men  by  many  memorable  deeds  and  sayings ; 
and  who  alone,  of  all  the  knngs  of  Sparta,'  ai^ 
tained  the  prise  in  the  Olympic  games  in  th« 
chariot-raee  of  four  horses. 

LZXL  Leutyehides  the  son  of  Menaris^ 
who  succeeded  Demaratus  after  he  had  bean 
deposed,  had  a  eon  named  Zeuzidanins,  odM 
by  some  of  <he  Spartans,  Cyniseus^  or  th« 
whelp.  He  never  enjoyed  the  throne  of  Sparltv 
but  dying  before  his  fother,  left  a  son  named 
Archidamus.  Leutyehides,  on  the  loss  of  his 
son,  took  for  his  second  wife  Eorydame,  dalar 
of  Menius,  and  daughter  of  Diactoris  ;  by  liar 
he  had  a  daughter  called  Lampito,  but  no  mala 
ofbpring :  she,  by  the  consent  of  Leutychide8» 
was  married  to  Archidamus,  son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus. 

LXXII.  The  latter  daya  of  Leotyehidea 
were  not  spent  in  Sparta:  but  the  cause  of 
Demaratus  was  avenged  in  this  manner;— 
Leutyehides  commanded  an  army  of  his  coun- 
trymen, in  an  expedition  against  Thessaly,  and 
might  have  reduced  the  whole  country;  but 
sufiering  himself  to  be  bribed  by  a  large  sum  of 
money,  he  was  detected  in  his  own  camp,  si^ 
ting  on  a  sack  of  money.'  Being  brought  to 
a  public  trial,  he  was  driven  from  Sparta,  and 
his  house  razed.^    He  fled  to  Tegea,  where  ha 

2  iltoM,  ifaUths  Atnga  cf^tarta.'j^M  this  passage 
Yalcnaer  remarks,  diat  these  Spanan  princes  were  prok 
babiy  of  the  opinion  of  Ag esHavs,  who,  as  Is  recorded  In 
Plutarch,  said,  that  the  victoriea  at  these  games  wsrs 
carrlad  rather  by  riches  than  by  merit.— T. 

8  aadt  €f  monty.}—**  In  the  more  ancient  maao* 
scripts,**  says  Wesseling,  *'  these  words  were  probably 
joined  togeUiar,  whence  copyists  in  ailertimea  separa* 
ting  these  two  words  have  introduced  a  false  reading." 
Various  errors  of  a  similar  kind  have  crept  into  modern 
editions  of  ancient  books. 

4  flia  haute  raxed.'}^Th\a  still  constitutes  part  of  the 
punishment  annexed  to  the  crime  of  high  treason  in 
France,  and  to  great  state  crimes  in  many  places.  la 
tlie  moment  of  popular  fury,  when  violent  resentment 
will  not  wait  the  slow  determinations  of  the  law  to  ba 
appeased,  It  may  admit  of  some  extenuation ;  but  that  in 
a  civiliaad  people  It  should  be  part  of  any  legal  decialoo^ 
seems  preposterous  and  umneaningi— 7 
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^U. ;  Vol  tlM  abofd  •vtnto  btppamd  mum 
live  •lUrwud*. 

LXXIIL  Cleom«iM%  haviiiff  niooMdad  in 
bit  itnguB  upon  Demaratiu,  took  with  him 
LotttjchidM,  and  procaedod  agoinot  ^gino, 
wilh  which  he  was  ozceedinglj  oxaapntatod,  on 
IWDOiut  of  Um  ioault  he  had  reeeived.  The 
people  of  ^gina,  on  seeing  ihemaalvei  aoMiled 
hj  the  two  kingfydid  not  neditate  a  long  ie«»> 
tanoe;  ten  of  the  moat  iUwtiioua  and  affluent 
wen  eelected  aa  hoatagea :  among  theae  were 
briooi  eon  of  Poljcritaa,  and  Caeambiia,  son 
of  Ariatocratea,  men  of  eonaideiable  authority. 
Beiag  carried  to  Attica,  they  there  remained 
umong  their  moat  inveterate  enemiaBi 

LXXIV.  Cleomenee  afterwaida  fled  to 
Thaataly ;  for  his  treachery  against  Demaratua 
becoming  manifest,  he  liMred  the  veaentnentof 
Iho^urtans:  from  thence  he  went  to  Arcadia, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  imise  a  commotion, 
^  stirring  op  the  Arcadians  against  Sparta. 
Amongst  other  oaths,  he  ezaeted  of  them  an 
«^Eagement  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should 
thank  proper  to  conduct  them.  He  particular- 
\f  willed  to  carry  the  principal  men  to  the  city 
4Mf  Nooaeris,  there  to  make  them  sweer  by  the 
vateiB  of  Styx.*  These  waters  are  said  to  be 
liMmd  in  this  part  of  Arcadia :  diere  is  but  litp 
tie  water,  and  it  falls  drop  by  drop  from  a  rock 
■ito  a  valley,  which  ie  incloesd  by  a  eiicukr 


5  WaUr$  qf  Slyx."}— It  appears  by  this  psMsge  that 
ttie  Greeks  aeietnbled  at  Nonacrie  to  swear  bj  l^e  wa- 
ters of  Styx ;  when  their  oaths  were  to  be  coasidered  as 
ioTblable :  the  gods  also  swore  by  Styx,  and  h  was  the 
greatest  oath  they  could  use.  **  This  water,"  obsenrea 
Pansanias,  **  is  mortal  to  men  and  animals  ;'*  It  was, 
doubtless,  fi>r  this  reason  that  It  was  saJd  u>  be  a  Ibun' 
tain  of  the  infernal  regions.  This  water  could  not  be 
preserved,  but  in  a  vessel  made  of  the  horn  of  a  mule's 
hoof  See  Pliny,  N.  H.  1.  xxx.  c.  l^—f*  Ungulas  tantnm 
anlaram  repertas,  neque  aliam  ullam  materiam  qua 
Bon  perrodereiur  a  veneno  Stygis  aquae.''  Pansanias 
gives  the  same  efficacy  to  the  horn  of  a  horse's  hoof;  and 
Plotarch  to  tliai  of  an  ass.— I^vdker. 

A  few  more  particulars  on  iliis  subjeet,  omtoted  by  Lar- 
dter,  and  less  familiar  perhaps  to  an  English  reader,  I 
shall  add  to  the  above.  Pliny  says,  It  was  remarluble 
Cur  producing  a  fish,  tlie  taste  of  which  was  fttal.  The 
solemnity  with  which  the  gods  rsgardad  the  aweaxing  bj 
ftyx,  is  memioned  by  Virgil : 


SU  eajiaqiie  >nre  flaMot  «l  Mkre 

The  meni  ititnm  which  haKfw% 
Attaia  ia  Mtfai.  lad  ten  to  violata. 

The  circumstance  of  this  oath  being  regarded  Iqr  the 
gads  aa  inviolable,  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  Heslod,  and 
•11  the  more  ancient  writers.  The  punishment  supposed 
to  be  annexed  to  the  perjury  of  gods  In  this  instance, 
was  that  of  being  tortured  9,000  years  in  Thrtaras.— Sea 
Sorvtas  OB  the  6ih  book  of  the 


walU-NoBMria  ie   an   Awudiau  dij, 
Phereoe. 

LXZY.  When  the  LaeedMnoniana  heard 
what  Cleomenes  was  doing,  through  ftar  ef 
the  conaequences,  they  invited  him  hack  te 
aparta,  ofEniug  him  his  former  dignity  and  sti^ 
tion.  launediatsly  on  his  return  he  was  seiied 
vrith  madness,  of  which  ha  had  before  discovm^ 
ed  very  strong  symptomex  for  whatever  dtiisQ 
he  happened  to  meet,  he  acnipled  not  to  strike 
him  on  the  foce  vrith  his  aeeptre.*  Thw  e>- 
travegMDt  behaviour  induced  his  friends  to  eon- 
fine  him  in  a  pair  of  elocko ;  aeeing  himseU;  en 
some  oeoesion,  loft  vrith  only  one  person  te 
guard  him,  be  demanded  a  awoid ;  the  man  at 
first  refused  to  obey  him,  but  finding  bim  per* 
sist  in  his  request,  he  at  length,  being  an  Helot» 
and  afraid  of  what  he  threatened,  gave  him  OM. 
Cleomenee,  ea  soon  as  he  received  the  eword» 
began  to  cut  the  flesh  off  his  legs  ;^  and  fnm 
hie  legs  he  ascended  to  hie  thigha,  and  from 
hie  thighs  te  his  loins,  till  at  length,  making 
gasbee  in  his  belly,  he  died.  The  Greeks  in 
general  consider  his  death  as  oecasioned  by  hii 
having  bribed  the  Pythian  '  to  give  an  aosww 
against  Bemaratua.  The  Athenlana  alone  a^ 
sort,  that  be  was  thus  punished  for  having 
plundered  the  temple  of  the  goddess  at  Eleu- 

6  WtC%  Me  •eepfrs.>-That  princes  and  Individuals  of 
high  raak  carried  their  sceptres,  or  insignia  of  their 
dtgnhy,  ft^qoeady  la  their  hands,  may  be  concluded 
from  varloas  passages  of  aodsot  writers :  SMny  exam- 
ples of  this  occur  in  Homer.  When  Thersites  clamor- 
ously endeavoured  to  excite  tha  Greeks  to  mormurs  and 
sedition,  Ulysses  Is  described  asstrlkli^  him  with  the 
soeptie  be  had  in  his  hand : 


catei 

Tte  tWB  vriei  *rtiii(  n«M  Us  I 

The  most  aneieni  sceptre  was  probably  a  staflTto  rest 
upon,  as  Ovid  describes  Jupiter  as  resting  upon  his ;  k 
was  a  mora  ancient  emUem  of  royalty  than  the  erowa ; 
the  first  Roman  who  assomod  (lis  seaptrs  was  TanfolB 
the  Proud.— 7. 

7  Out  UuJImk  ^hU  li^.]— Longians  Instances  Ibis 
and  a  simUar  passege  in  Herodotus,  to  show  how  a  mean 
action  may  be  expressed  in  bold  and  lofty  words ;  see 
section  xxxi.— the  ward  here  used  by  Herodotus  Is 
s«T«  x«f  ^••••«  The  oiher  pessiga  of  Herodotus,  alluded 
to  by  LoQgiiMM,  Is  in  book  vli.  e.  181.  where  thnse  Ora- 
cian  ships  are  described  as  resisting  Ian  Persian  veosels : 
speakkg  <rfPyihes,  who  eomaiaBded  one  of  the  fiixiner, 
be  says,  **  that  alter  his.8hip  was  taken,  he  persevered  in 
fighting,"  •(  I  *mrtni»9y»tynU  •mc,  or,as  we  should  my 
in  English, "  till  he  was  quite  cut  to  pieces."'-?*. 

8  Having  bribed,  the  PjfMan,y-Th9  disease  of  mad- 
ness  was  frequently  conddered  by  the  ancients  as  an* 
nexed  by  the  gods  to  more  atrocious  acts  of  impiety,  and 
wickedness^— Orestes  was  struck  whh  madness  for  kiU- 
Ing  his  mother ;  (Edipus,  for  a  simUar  crime :  AJsz 
OUaas  for  vtolaMsg  the  sanctity  of  a  temple,  4tc.— 2*. 


HERODOTUS. 


The  ArgiTM  My,  that  It  wsi  beetnae  he 
had  forced  man  j  of  their  countrymen  from  the 
refoge  they  had  taken  in  the  temple  of  Argos,' 
and  had  not  only  put  them  to  the  sword,  but 
had  impiouily  set  fire  to  the  sacred  wood. 

LXXVI.  Gleomenes,  upon  consulting  the 
Delphic  oracle,  had  been  told  that  he  should  cer- 
tafaily  become  master  of  Argos :  he  accordingly 
led  a  body  of  Spartans  to  the  river  Erastnus,' 
which  is  said  to  flow  from  the  Bty  mphaliao  lake. 
This  lake  is  believed  to  show  itself  a  second  time 
in  the  territories  of  Argos,  after  disappearing  for 
some  time  in  an  immense  gulf;  it  is  then 
called  by  the  Argives,  Brasinus.  Arriving  at 
this  river,  Gleomenes  offered  sacrifices  to  it : 
the  entrails  of  the  victim  gave  him  no  encour- 
agement to  pass  the  stream,^  from  which  inci- 
dent he  affected  to  praise  the  river  god  for  his 
attachment  to  his  countrymen ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, vowed  that  the  Argives  should  have  no 
occssion  to  rejoice.  From  henee  he  advanced 
to  Thyrea,  where  he  sacrificed  a  bull  to  the 
Ocean,'  and  embarking  his  forces,  proceeded  to 
Tirynthia  and  Nauplia. 

, -  -  -  -     T _  ■     I    ■      _  _       _ 

I  Cfodduaee  at  EUuma.2—Cen»  and  Proserpine. 

"  We  lurned  to  the  south,  Into  the  pUin  Eleuefs, 
which  extends  abom  a  league  every  way ;  U  is  probably 
ihe  plain  called  Rarion,  where  they  say  the  corn  was 
sewed ;  there  is  a  long  hill,  which  divides  the  plain,  ex- 
tending  to  the  east  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  and  on  the 
south  side  is  not  half  a  mile  from  it :  at  the  east  end  of 
this  hill  the  ancient  Eleosts  was  sitnated.  About  a  mile 
before  we  came  to  it,  I  saw  the  rains  of  a  small  temple 
to  the  east,  which  might  be  thai  which  was  built  at  the 
thrashing^oor  of  Tripiolemus. 

**  In  the  plain,  near  the  north  foot  of  the  hill,  are  many 
pieces  of  stones  and  pillars,  which  probably  are  the  Te> 
mains  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Pro{qrlMt,  which  was  be* 
fore  the  galea  of  the  city ;  and  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
hUl,  on  an  advanced  ground,  there  an  many  imperfect 
rains,  pieces  of  pillars,  and  entablatures,  and  doubtless  it 
is  the  spot  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.'*  Sec. 
->P«oeAc,ii.  170. 

3  TtmpU  qf  Argot.']'-Th\§  Argos  was  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Niobe,  daughter  of  Fhorone  ;  he  had  given  his 
name  to  Argos,  and  the  territory  he  possessed.  He  had 
BO  temple,  and  perhaps  not  even  a  chapel ;  Pausanias 
speaks  only  of  his  monument,  ^nhlch  doubtless  stood  in 
the  wood  consecrated  to  him. 

This  Argoe  was  very  diflbrent  from  him  surnamed 
Panoptes,  who  had  eyes  in  every  part  of  his  body :  this 
was  the  eon  of  Agennr,  and  greatgrandeon  of  him  of 
whom  we  wpnk.—Lareher. 

8  JBraeOTflM.]— According  to  Strabo  there  was  another 
river  of  this  name ;  the  one  here  mentioned  is  now  call- 
ed Raslno,  and  was  called  by  Ovid  '*  Ingens  Erasinus." 
llaUnwJki|aliciiii«SHEiiriinitai9Jh  T. 

4  No  enamra^emepU  to  pat*  the  •tream.'y-in  Loeani 
when  Caesar  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Bubicon,  the 
genius  of  his  country  is  represented  as  appearing  lo  him 
in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.— The  whole 
lescription  is  admirably  beautiful. 

6  AbuUtothe  Ocean.]— A  boU  was  the  nsual  vktim 


LXXyn.  The  Argives,  hearing  of  this, 
advanced  to  the  sea  to  repel  him :  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  Tirynthe,*at  a  place  called  Sipia, 
they  encamped  in  the  Lacedemonian  territory, 
st  no  great  distance  from  the  enemy.  Thej 
were  not  so  much  afmid  of  meeting  their  adver- 
saries openly  in  the  field,  as  of  falling  into 
an  ambuscade :  of  this  indeed  they  had  been 
forewarned  by  the  Pythian,  in  the  declaration 
made  jointly  to  the  Milesians  and  themselves  >^ 

When^  female  hands  the  strength  of  man  shall  taaas. 

And  among  Aigives  gain  a  glorfoos  name, 

Women  of  Argos  shall  much  grief  displajj 

And  thus  shall  one  in  fixture  ages  say : 

**  A  serpent  huge,  which  wreathed  hs  body  roand, 

From  a  keen  sword  received  a  mortal  wonnd." 

These  incidents  filled  the  Argives  with  the 
greatest  terror ;  they  accordingly  resolved  to 
regulate  their  motions  by  the  herald  of  the  ad- 
verse army  ;  as  often,  therefore,  as  this  officer 
communicated  any  public  order  to  the  Laoe- 
dsmonians,  they  did  the  same. 

LXXVni.  Gleomenes  taking  notice  that 
the  Argives  observed  what  the  herald  of  his 
army  announced,  directed  that  when  the  signal 
should  be  given  for  his  soldiers  to  dine,  they 
should  immediately  take  their  arms  and  attack 
the  Argives.  The  Lacedsmonians  upon  this 
gave  the  signal  for  dinner,  the  Argives  did  the 
same ;  but  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  eating, 
the  enemy  rushed  upon  them,  slew  a  prodigious 


to  the  Dii  Magnl.  Horace  represents  one  as  sacrificed, 
to  Pluto  ;  Virgil,  to  Neptune  and  Apollo ;  Homer,  to' 
the  sea,  and  to  rivers.  It  was  not  frequently,  if  it  was 
ever  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  Bacchus  was  sometimes 
worshipped  with  the  head  of  a  bull :  and  I  have  befora 
observed,  that  the  bull  sacrificed  to  the  Egyptian  Typhon 
gave  occasion  to  the  golden  calf  of  the  Israelites.— 7*. 

6  TVryn/Ae.]— From  this  place  Hercules  was  some- 
times called  Tirynthius. 

7  W7^.]— The  first  part  of  this  oracle  is  explained  by 
what  Pausanias  and  Pluurch,  with  liule  variation  from 
each  other,  relate.  The  Arglve  women,  taking  arms 
under  the  condua  of  Telesilla,  repelled  the  aUemptsof 
Cleomenes  on  their  city,  with  the  loss  of  numbers  of  his 
men.— Plutarch,  after  relating  the  above,  adde  some  cir- 
cumstances so  very  whimsical,  that  I  may  well  be  excus- 
ed inserting  them.  **  Some  assert,*'  says  Plutarch, "  that 
the  above  feat  of  the  women  was  performed  on  the 
fourth  of  the  month  called  Herroseus,  when  to  this  day 
they  celebrate  the  feast  called  Hybristica,  when  the  wo- 
men are  clothed  in  the  coats  and  breechee  of  men,  and 
the  men  in  the  veils  and  pettrcoats  of  women.'*  He  pro- 
ceeds to  eay,  that  the  women,  to  repair  the  want  of  men, 
having  many  of  them  IdSt  their  husbands,  did  not  many 
their  servants,  but  first  admitted  the  best  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  afterwards  married 
them.  But  on  their  reproaching  and  insulting  these  hus- 
bands, a  law  passed  that  new-married  women,  when 
they  lay  for  the  first  time  witk  their  husbands,  should 
wear  beards.— 7*. 


RSATO* 


annlMr,  and  mnmindad  bmbj  ot]Mn»  who  e«- 
caping  from  the  field,  took  rafage  in  the  grove 
of  Argot. 

LXXIX.  Whilft  they  remained  here,  Cle- 
omenei  determined  on  the  following  measure : 
—by  mcana  of  aome  deserters,  he  learned  the 
names  of  all  those  Argives  who  had  escaped  to 
this  groTo;  these  he  called  out  one  bj  one, 
lolling  them  that  he  had  received  their  ransom ; 
this,  in  the  Peloponnese,  is  a  fizsd  sam,  and 
is  settled  at  two  mom  for  each  captive.  The 
number  of  the  Argives  was  fifty,  who  as  they 
lespectively  came  out,  when  called,  Cleomenes 
pot  to  death.  This  incident  was  unknown  to 
those  who  remained  in  the  asylum,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wood  not  allowing  them  to  see 
what  passed;  till  at  length  one  climbing  a  tree, 
saw  the  transaction,  after  which  no  one  appear- 
ed when  called. 

hXXX.  Cleomenes  then  ordered  his  helots 
to  encompass  the  wood  with  materials  for  the 
pnipoee,  and  they  obeying  him,  it  was  set  on 
fire.*  Whilst  it  was  burning,  Cleomenes  de- 
sired to  know  of  one  of  the  fugitives  to  what 
divinity  the  grove  was  sacred.  He  replied,  to 
Argos.  At  this  the  Laoedsmonian,  in  great 
agitation,  exclaimed — **  O  Apollo,  thy  predict 
tion  has  misled  me,  promising  me  that  I  should 
be  master  of  Argoo.  Thy  oracle  has,  I  fear,  no 
other  termination.'* 

LXXXI.  Cleomenes  afterwards  permitted 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  return  to  Bpar- 
ta;  and  reserving  only  a  select  body  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  he  went  to  ofbr  sacrifice  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno.  Wishing  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
nies himself  on  the  altar;  the  priest  forbede 
him,  saying,  it  was  a  privilege  granted  to  no 
loragner.  Upon  this,  he  ordered  the  helots  to 
drag  the  priest  from  the  altar,*  and  beat  him. 

8  au  onfinJy—iBs.  Mmos,  Ib  his  adminble  tngedjof 
Caractacai,  hat  made  an  excellent  use  of  the  fuppoeed 
saoethy  of  the  grores  at  Mona.  The  clrcametance  of 
GUomenes  setting  fiie  to  the  aaered  grove  of  Argos, 
bears  in  many  instances  a  icsenblance  to  the  tmrning 
of  the  groves  of  the  Druids,  by  Aulus  Didius,  the  Soman 
leader. 

TM  riM  raddr  flma  takW  !«■  «k% 
lb  ten 


o«  gnvM !  Ihty  Mmb^  ttHf  blHi— Oh, 


9  Drag  IA«  piUtt  from  the  oftor.]— A  similar  act  of 
^olence  is  recorded  hj  Plutarch  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Wishing  to  conanlt  the  Delphic  oracle  concerning  the 
PKCess  of  his  deelgns  against  Fersia,  he  happened  to  go 
tboro  at  a  lime  which  was  dssned  loaneplckNis,  and  lbs 


He  then  aaoifioed,  and  afteiwaide  letomed  to 
Sparta. 

LZXXIL  On  his  return,  he  wae  aecoaad 
before  the  Ephori  ^  of  bribery,  and  of  neglect- 
ing the  opportunity  he  had  of  taking  Argoa. 
Whether  the  reply  which  Cleomenes  made  waa 
true  or  false,  I  am  not  able  to  determine :  he 
observed,  that  having  taken  possession  of  the 
temple  of  Argoe,  the  prediction  of  the  oraole 
seemed  to  him  finally  completed.  He  con- 
cluded therefore,  that  he  ought  not  to  make  any 
further  attempts  upon  the  city,  till  he  should 
first  be  saliafied  firom  his  saerifiees,  whether 
the  deity  would  assist  or  oppose  him.  When 
he  was  performing  the  aaersd  rites  auapieionaly 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  e  flame  of  fire  "  buiat 
from  the  boeom  of  the  saond  image,  which 
entirely  convinced  him  that  he  should  not  take 
Argoo.  If  this  flame  had  iasned  from  the  heed, 
he  ahonld  have  taken  the  place  by  storm,  but 
its  coming  from  the  breast  dedaively  declared 
that  all  the  purpoeea  of  the  deity  were  aeeom* 
plished.  His  defonce  appeared  plausible  and 
satiafoctory  to  his  countrymen,  and  he  waa  ao- 
quitted  by  a  great  majority. 

LZXXIII.  Argos  however  was  deprived 
of  eo  many  of  its  dtizene,  that  the  slaves 
usurped  the  management  of  affairs,  and  exe- 
cuted the  offices  of  government :  but  when  the 
sons  of  those  who  had  been  slain,  grew  up^ 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  after 
some  contest  expelled  the  slavea,  who  retiied 
to  Tyrinthe,  which  they  seised.  They  for  a 
time  forbore  to  molest  each  other,  till  Cleander, 


Pythian  refused  to  do  her  offlce.  Alexander  on  this 
went  to  her  himself,  and  by  personal  violence  dragged 
her  to  the  temple :  btigned  with  her  exertions  against 
him,  she  at  length  exclaimed,  "  M7  son,  70U  are  invlii. 
cible."  The  Macedonian  prince  expressed  himself  perb> 
fealy  satisfied  with  her  answeri  and  assured  his  soldiers 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  consult  the  deity  any  mors. 
-7» 

10  Ephori.y-T\M  reader  will  remember  that  It  was 
the  particular  offlce  of  the  Ephori  to  watch  the  coodaa 
of  the  Spartan  kings.— 7*. 

11  Mome  Q^e.]— The  appearance  of  fire  selfkiadled 
was  generally  deemed  among  the  ancients  an  anspidous 
omen ;  bm,  lilce  all  other  prodigies  and ,  modes  ut  dhrl- 
naiion,  they  varied  their  conclusions  concerning  It  mcr 
cording  to  the  diflbrent  circumstances  and  places  In 
which  it  appeared.  According  to  Pliny,  Araphianas 
was  the  first  inventor  of  the  divination  by  fire. 

Aruspicium  Del(4ras  invenit,  ignispieia  Amphlannis, 
aospicia  avium  Tiresias  Thebanus,  Interpreutlonemo^ 
tentorum  et  soroaiorum  Amphlctyon. 

Delpbus  was  the  inventor  of  divination  by  the  eDtralls 
of  beasts,  Ampbiaraus  of  that  by  flr«,  Tiresias  the  Thebaa 
of  that  of  bin^  and  Amphlctyon  of  the  interpretstkmof 
prodigies  and  dreams.— l". 
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a  ■oothwyer  and  ut  Avoadiaa,  of  the  diitrieC  of 
PhigMU,  coming  among  them,  he  penoaded 
the  abvoi  to  attack  their  maatera.  A  tediona 
war  fi>llowed,  in  which  the  ArgiTCi  ware  iaallyy 
though  with  diffioalty,  Yictoriova. 

LXXXIV.  The  ArgiTca  affirm,  that  on 
account  of  the  thingt  before  mentioned,  Cteo- 
■lenea  loot  hia  laaaon,  and  cane  to  a  niaeraUe 
and.  The  Spartana,  on  the  eontraiy,  wiU  not 
•allow  fab  madnaai  to  have  been  accaaioned  by 
•Bj  diTine  interpoation ;  thej  say,  that  eooB- 
minicatiag  with  the  Scythiaaa,'  he  became  a 
drinker  of  wine,  and  that  thia  made  him  and. 
The  8cy«hian  Nomadea,  after  theinTaiion  of 
their  oe^ntiy  by  Dariaa,  determined  on  revenge : 
"Wilh  tbia  Tiew  they  tent  ■nihaMmdoni  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Spartana.  It  waa  acoord- 
ingiy  agreed,  that  the  Scythiaoa  ehoald  invade 
tiia  conntiy  of  the  Medea,  by  the  nde  of  the 
Phaaa:  iheSpartana,  advaiicing'  from  Epheaaa, 
Ware  to<do  the  same,  till  the  two  armtea  Ibrmed 
«  jonctioo.  With  the  Seythiana  aent  on  this 
UMiaeai^  CHeomeneo  ia  eaid  to  have  formed  too 
fieat  an  intimacy,  and  thence  to  have  contracted 

1  Commmideating  with  the  SrythimtM.'}—See  thia  gUorj 
reftlTtd  Co  to  Aihensuf,  book  z.  c.  7 ;  from  whence  we 
leam  that  urtrsvl im*,  or  to  imhate  the  gcytfaiau,  be- 
came proverbial  for  Intemperate  drinking.— See alao  the 
Adagia  of  Kra8inua,upon  the  word  Epiacythizare.— Hard 
driDking  waa  f  n  Hke  maimer  characteristic  of  the  Thra^ 
alsns.   8sfl  Horace; 

Matii  ia  am  krtite  MypUi 
nipara,  Thncon  ert  i  lollte 


Agsln  the  flame  author. 


.LSL 


ILT. 

Upon  the  word  Scyphls,  in  the  first  qnotalion,  it  may 
not  be  Improper  to  remark,  that  Atheneua  doubts 
whether  the  word  rxv^e;,  scyphua,  a  bowl,  quaai  nvi^t^ 
scythiB,  be  not  derived  from  Scythis.  The  eflTect  of  io. 
temperate  drinking  la  well  deacribed  In  the  Solomon  of 
PHor; 

I  diaflk,  I  ntal  U  lol-^twia  qgi 

AmmiYPi^BBattmadtarfjfiftt 

b  win  ItfMtod  Oui  Qm  Avw  ii^  buwl 


IbitolMinwl 
WiU 

*        *        * 

bfl 

OrhMh,«Ucb, 


Dbtbirtlia 


Baal  of  MM 

Whit  weitadU  itan,  Md  wbtf  w«  oi«ht  to  brii^r. 
2  Advancmg.^Thn  word  in  Greek  ia  •»««•«»•«« ;  and 
Laf«har  remarka,  that  thia  word  la  need  In  almoat  all 
the  hiatorians,  C«r  to  advance  from  the  aea,  and  that 
therefore  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thooaand  waa  called  by 
Xanophoa  the  •vaanrtc  The  lUuatratlon  la,  however, 
saiher  nolanuttate,  as  the  return  of  Zenophon  waa  not 
from  the  aea,  but  from  Cunaxa,  an  inland  pLaea  on  the 
Eophraiesy  f  o  tha  sea  at  Trapasns,  4&->T. 


a  habit  of  drinkfug,  which  fn|iit«d  the 
of  hia  mind.  From  which  incident,  whoavar 
are  deairoos  to  drink  intemperately,  are  said  la 
eielaim  £piseythiaon,  «  Let  na  drink  like  8cy- 
thiana." — 8och  ia  the  Spartan  aoooant  of  Clao- 
menea.  To  me,  however,  he  aeema  to  haw 
been  an  object  of  the  diaine  vengeance,  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  Demaratus. 

LXXXV.  The  people  of  JSgina  no  aaonor 
reoeived  intelUgenae  of  hia  death,  than  they 
despatched  emiaaariai  to  Sparta,  to  complain  af 
Leatyehidea,  for  detaining  their  hoatagea  at 
Athena.  The  Ijacedemoniana,  after  a  pvbife 
oonanltation,  were  of  opinion  that  Leotychidai 
had  greatly  injured  the  inhabitantB  of  JSgina; 
and  they  determined  that  he  ahoold  be  given  up 
to  them,  and  be  earned  to  .£gina,  inatead  ef 
each  of  their  coantrymen  aa  were  detained  at 
Athens.  They  were  about  to  lead  him  avray, 
when  Theaaidea,  eon  of  Leopropia,  a  Spartan 
of  approved  worth,  thns  addresecd  them :  **  Htm 
of  JSgina,  what  would  yon  del  would  yog 
take  away  a  Spartan  prinoe,  whom  his  countiy> 
men  have  given  up  1  Althoagh  the  Spartaaa 
have  in  anger  come  to  thiareaolntion,  do  ye  not 
fear  that  they  will  one  day,  if  you  persist  in  your 
purpose,  utterly  destroy  your  country  t"  This 
expostulation  induced  the  iBgineta  to  change 
their  first  intentions :  they  navertbelesa  insisted 
that  Leutychides  should  accompany  them  ta 
Athena,  and  aet  their  eoiintiymen  at  liberty. 

LXXXVL  When  Leutychides  arrived  at 
Athens,  and  claimed  the  hoatagea,  the  Athe* 
niana,  who  were  unwilling  to  give  them  up,  d^ 
murred.— They  said,  that  as  the  two  kings  had 
jointly  confided  Aese  men  to  their  care,  it  would 
be  Unfair  to  give  them  up  to  one  of  them. 
Upon  their  final  refusal  to  aorrender  them, 
Leutychides  thus  addrssaed  them,  «In  thia 
business,  Athenians,  you  vriU  do  what  yo« 
please;  if  you  give  up  these  men,  you  will  aet 
justly,  if  you  do  not,  yon  will  be  dishonest.  I 
am  desirous  however  to  relate  to  you  what  onea 
happened  in  Sparta  upon  a  similar  ooeaaion ; 
We  have  a  tradition  amongst  us,  that  about 
three  ages  ago  there  lived  in  Lacadsmon  a  maa 
named  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Epycides ;  he  was 
famous  amongst  his  countrymen  for  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  andjn  particular  for  his  integ- 
rity. We  are  told,  that  in  process  of  time  a 
Milesian  came  to  Sparta,  purpoaely  to  aolidt 
this  man*s  advice.  <  I  am  come,'  said  he,  ad* 
dressing  him,  *frem  Miletus,  to  be  benefited 
by  your  justice,  the  nputation  of  which,  eivoi^ 
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SOS 


Mag  throogli  Giwm,  liii  antved  at  lonit. 
I  h«T6  eompand  the  intecore  eondition  of 
loDia  with  tha  nndiitaibed  tranqnillhy  of  the 
Pflioponiieae ;  end  db«mng  that  the  wealth 
of  my  ceontrymen  ia  cenetantly  llactaatinf, 
I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  thia  meaaure: 
I  have  conTOTted  half  of  my  property  Into 
money,  which,  from  the  confidence  of  ita  being 
perfectly  Mcwe,  I  propoae  to  depoeit  in  year 
faanda ;  take  it  theiefore,  end  with  it  theaa  pri- 
v»te  marka ;  to  the  peraon  who  thall  convince 
yofi  thtt  he  knowa  them  yon  will  retorn  it/ 
The  Mileaan  hera  finished,  and  Glaucoa  ac- 
oapted  hia  money  upon  theae  conditiona.  After 
•  hmg  interval  of  time,  the  aona  of  the  above 
M ileaian  came  to  Sparta,  and  preaenting  them- 
aahrea  befbte  Olaocnt  produced  the  teat  agreed 
vpott,  and  claimed  the  aooney.  He  however 
njectad  tiia  application  with  anger,  and  aa- 
asied  them  that  he  remembered  nothing  of 
tfie  matter.  <  I^'  aaya  he,  *  I  ihonld  hereafter 
ha  aUe  to  recollect  the  circamatauce  yon  men- 
tion, I  win  certainly  do  yon  justice,  and  restore 
that  which  yen  say  I  have  received.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  yonr  daim  has  no  foundation,  I  shall 
•vail  myaelf  of  the  lawa  of  Greece  againat  yon ; 
I  therefore  invite  yon  to  retnm  to  me  again, 
after  a  period  of  fmr  months.'  The  Mile- 
alana  aceordingly  departed  fn  aorrow,  consider- 
ing themselves  cheated  of  their  monef:  Olan- 
cus,  on  the  other  hand,  went  to  consult  tha 
orade  at  Delphi.  On  his  inquiring  whether 
he  might  abaolve  himaelf  from  returning  the 
BRmay  by  an  oath,  the  prieateaa  made  him  this 
r^ply; 

**  Glaucns,'  thus  much  bj  fwearing  joa  may  gain, 
Through  IHb  the  gold  yra  safelf  maf  retain : 

3  GlauctUy  nm  cf  Epicyde».y-Th9  words  of  ihia  ora- 
tlo,  as  has  been  oba^nred  by  many  writers,  and  in  par- 
tfedlar  by  Orotlos,  may  weU  be  compared  to  a  paieage 
taZachariah,v.  l*-& 

**l  looked,  and  behold  a  flying  roll.— Then  said  he 
anto  me,  This  is  the  curse  that  goeth  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  .'—and  it  shall  enter  Into  the  boose  of  the 
thief,  and  into  the  house  of  him  that  aweareth  ialsely  by 
my  name :  and  it  shall  remain  in  the  midst  of  his  house, 
and  shall  consume  It,  with  the  tlmlMr  thereof,  and  the 
su>nes  thereof.*' 

The  story  of  Olaucve  ta  alee  well  inirodnced  bf  Juve- 
nal, Sat.  zill. 


Haad 

DeporituB  KliDan  si  fnodam  jui«  tuari 
Junada    QtHeralNit  obud  qm  miinhiii  anat 
Mara,  It  an  boe  illl  bciaia  Madarat  ApoUa 
ReddidU  fliSD  mate,  aoa  morfliw,  at 
Voeem  adjil  dlgnam  temple, 


Swear  then— remembering  that  the  awftl  grave 
ConCnindB  alike  the  honest  man  and  knave : 
But  still  an  oath  a  nameless  ol&pring  bears, 
Which  though  no  feet  It  has,  no  arm  uproars, 
Swiftly  the  perjured  villain  will  e'ertaka. 
And  of  Us  race  emire  destruction  make ; 
Whilst  their  deecendante,  who  their  oaih  regard, 
Fortune  ne*er  &ila  to  fiivour  and  reward." 

«  On  thie  reply,  Glaucus  entreated  the  deity  to 
forgive  him ;  but  he  was  told  by  the  priestesa, 
that  the  intention  and  the  action  were  allkt 
criminal.  Glaucos  then  sent  for  the  Miiesiansi 
and  restored  the  moneys — My  motive,  0  Athe- 
niana,  for  making  yoa  thia  relation,  remaina  to 
be  told.  At  the  preaeni  day  no  deacendant  of 
Glaucus,  nor  any  tracea  of  hie  family,  are  to  be 
found;  they  are  utterly  extirpated  from  Sparta. 


^Tba  oiNB  lookVi  lovely,  and  ttw  bag  wwgmlj 
fadMl  fha  (mM  aDd  witb  anoath  daltad 
Tte  priii,  ud  biAa  bk  dalaiad  Mad ) 
But  weak  In  lio,  and  of  tha  pidi  afraid, 
AaA  welt  wall  vcned  b  tha  fovawaariair  tndB^ 
Ba  CM  to  OalidM,  bmblj  b«p  advice, 
Aad  thoB  the  prieilea  by  eomnund  repliei  i 
Expact  nra  vaageaace  hjr  tha  gDdi  deneed, 
Tb  pwtah  tboosha  not  yat  lm|Kovad  to  daad. 
At  thb  be  ilutoJ,  and  fciton  to  (wear, 
liotatafwiiieiliiHiofthaaf,htfcar? 

DertroyV  hiaudf  and  rabM  all  hb  kin. 
Thai  mAiM  ha  fcr  tta  iaeHrital  win 
Td  rin,  and  bam  dariSB  of  doing  BL 

See  also  Jortln*s  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Beliglen. 

"  Jose^us  says,  that  Aniiochns  Epipbanes,  as  be  was 
dying,  confessed  Umt  he  suflfered  for  the  Injiniee  which 
he  had  dene  to  the  Jews.  Hmu  he  adds,  I  wonder  how 
Polybius  could  say  that  Antiochus  perished  because  he 
had  purposed  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Persia ; 
for  to  intend  the  thing  enfy,  and  not  perform  it,  ie  not 
worihif  ^  pamithment,    Tt  yup/ttmtiw  *f r««  r*  »fy9 

How  contrary  to  this  sentiment  of  Josephus  is  the 
positive  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ  I 

"Bui  I  say  anto  you,  that  wboeoever  leoketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  wltl^ 
her  already  In  his  heart.'' 

I  cannei  properly  omit  relating  in  this  place  a  story 
flrom  Stobms,  eomewliat  of  a  similar  natnrs  with  thia 
before  ae.— Larehar  has  done  the  same. 

Arcbetimus  of  Erythrsa,  in  Ionia,  deposfced  at  Teae> 
doe,  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Cytllas,  a  conaiderabie 
sum  of  money.  Having  demanded  it  to  be  relvmed,  the 
other  denied  that  he  bad  H;  and  as  the  dispute  grew 
warm,  h  was  agreed  that  In  three  days  he  should  puige 
himself  by  an  oath.  This  time  was  employed  by  Cydiae 
in  making  hoUow  a  cane,  in  which  be  placed  the  gold 
of  Arehetimus ;  and  the  batter  to  cenceal  bis  fraud,  he 
covered  the  handle  of  it  with  a  thick  bandage  of  liMj/s. 
On  the  appointed  day  he  left  hie  house,  resting  on  hie 
cane,  ae  if  indlepoeed ;  and  arriving  at  the  temple,  he 
placed  the  cane  In  the  hands  of  Arcbetimus,  whilst  he 
eleTBiad  his  own,  and  swore  that  he  had  relumed  to 
him  the  depoeit  confided  to  him.  Arcbetimus  in  anger 
dashed  the  cane  on  the  ground :  it  broke  in  plecee,  the 
gold  fell  out  and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
the  perfidy  of  CydlaSi  who  died  premetiuely.— 31 
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WhereTer,  therafora,  t  trait  has  been  reposed, 
it  is  an  act  of  wisdom  to  restore  it  when  de- 
manded."— Leutychides,  finding  that  what  he 
said  made  no  impression  upon  the  Athenians, 
left  the  place. 

LXXXVIL  Before  the  iEginets  had 
■ufiered  for  the  insults  formerly  offered  to  the 
Athenians,  with  the  intention  of  gratifyuig  the 
Thebaos,  they  had  done  the  following  act  of 
tiolence: — Exasperated  against  the  Athenians 
for  some  imagined  injury,  they  prepared  to 
revenge  themseltes.  The  Athenians  had  a 
quinquereme  stationed  at  8anium ;  of  this  ves- 
sel, which  was  the  Theoris,'  and  full  of  the 
most  illustrioQs  Athenians,  they  by  some  arti- 
fice obtained  possession,  and  put  all  whom  they 
found  in  her  in  irons.  The  Athenians  instant- 
ly meditated  the  severeet  vengeance. 

LXXXVIII.  There  was  at  iBgina  a  man 
greatly  esteemed,  the  son  of  GncBthus,  his  name 
Nicrodomns.  From  some  disgust  against  his 
countrymen,  he  had  some  time  before  left  the 
island :  hearing  that  the  Athenians  were  de- 
termined on  the  ruin  of  ^gina,he  agreed  with 
them  on  certain  conditions  to  deliver  it  into 
their  hands.  He  appointed  a  particular  day  for 
the  execution  of  his  measures,  when  they  also 
were  to  be  ready  to  assist  him.  He  proceeded 
in  his  purpoee,  and  made  himself  master  of 
what  is  called  the  old  city. 

LXXXIX.  The  Athenians  were  not  punc- 
tual to  their  engagement ;  they  were  not  pre* 
pared  with  a  fleet  able  to  contend  with  that  of 
^gina :  and  in  the  interval  of  their  applying 
to  the  Corinthians  for  a  reinforcement  of  ships, 
the  £ivourable  opportunity  was  lost  The 
Corinthians  being  at  that  time  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  Athenians,  furnished  them,  at 


1  Tfu  TlUaria.']— This  was  a  vessel  which  was  everj 
year  sent  to  Delos  to  oflbr  sacrlfica  to  Apollo,  in  coaae- 
quence  of  a  vow  which  Theseus  had  made  at  his  depar 
tore  from  Crete.  As  soon  as  the  festival  celebrated  on 
this  occasion  was  begun,  they  purified  the  place,  and  it 
was  an  inviolable  law  to  put  no  person  to  death  till  this 
vessel  shoold  be  returned ;  and  it  was  sometimes  a  great 
while  on  its  paaeage,  particularly  when  the  wind  was 
contrary.  The  festival  called  Theoria  commences  when 
tlie  priest  of  Apollo  has  crowned  the  prow  of  the  vessel. 
Theoros  was  the  name  of  the  person  sent  to  oflfor  sacri- 
fice to  some  god,  or  consult  an  oracle ;  it  was  given  to 
distinguish  such  persons  from  those  chaiiged  with  com- 
Bussions  on  civil  affidrs,  who  wer«  called  llf triBiif. 
•"Larcher. 

See  a  very  poetical  description  of  the  arrival  of  a  The- 
oris  at  Delos,  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,  vi 
4ir,  41& 

**  On  appercevott  dans  Peloignement  la  ThK»rie  des 
Athonlcns.  TeUesqus  les flllss do Neree  lorsqu'oUes  suW 


their  request,  widi  twenty  ehfps:^  as  tfieir  htWM 
forbade  them  to  give  these  shipa,  they  sold  them 
to  their  allies  fn-  Av9  drachme  each.  With 
these,  which  in  addition  to  their  own,  made  a 
fleet  of  seventy  ships,  the  Athenians  sailed  to 
.^gina,  where  however  they  did  not  arrive  till 
a  daj  after  the  time  appointed. 

XC.  The  Athenians  not  appearing  as  had 
been  stipulated, 'Nicodromus,  aeoompanied  by 
many  of  the  ^gineta,  fled  in  a  veaael  from 
iEgina.  The  Athenians  assigned  Bonium  for 
their  residence,  from  whence  they  occasionally 
issued  to  harass  and  plunder  the  people  of 
iBgina ;  but  these  things  happened  afterwaida. 

XCI.  The  principal  citiiens  of  .£gtna  haT* 
ing  overpowered  such  of  the  common  people  as 
had  taken  the  part  of  Nicodromus  against  theast 
they  proceeded  to  put  their  prisoners  to  death. 
On  this  occaaion  they  committed  an  act  of  inf 
piety,  to  atone  for  which  aU  their  earnest  en- 
deavours were  unavailing ;  and  before  they 
could  conciliate  the  goddess  *they  were  driven 
from  the  island.  As  they  were  conducting  to 
execution  seven  hundred  of  the  common  peo> 
pie,  whom  Uiey  had  taken  alive,  one  of  them, 
escaping  from  his  chains,  fled  to  the  veatibvio 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  Thesmophoroe,  and 
seizing  the  hinges  of  the  door  held  them  last : 
unable  to  make  him  quit  hie  hold,  they  cut  off 
his  hands,'  and  dragged  him  awaj.  Hia  haada 
remained  adhering  to  the  valves  of  the  door. 

XCII.  After  the  iEginets  bad  thus  punish- 
ed their  domestic  enemies,  the  eeventy  vessels 
of  the  Athenians  appeared,  whom  they  en- 
gaged, and  were  conquered.  In  consequence 
of  their  defeat,  they  applied  a  second  time  to 
the  Argives  for  assistance,  which  was  refused, 
and  for  this  reason :  they  complained  that  the 
ships  of  the  ^ginetn  which  Cleomenes  had 
violently  seiied,  had  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lacedsmonians,  made  a  descent  upon  theur 
coast :  to  which  act  of  violence  some  Sicyonian 
vessels  had  also  contributed.  For  this  the  Ar- 
gives had  demsnded  by  way  of  compensation, 
a  thousand  talents,  of  which  (Bach  nation  vras  to 
pay  five  hundred.    The  Sicyonians  apologiaed 

vent  Bur  les  floie  le  char  de  la  souveraine  des  men,  ana 
fuule  de  Imiimens  legers  ee  jouoient  antour  de  la  galera 
eacree.  Leurs  voiles,  plus  eclatantes  que  la  neige,  bril- 
loieot  comme  les  cygnee  qui  agitent  leurs  ailes  sur  les 
eaux  du  Caistre  et  du  Meandre,"  Ac. 

3  With  tiPenty  f/uiw.]— The  Corinthians  reproached 
the  Athenians  with  this  act  of  kindness,  when  they 
afterwards  discovered  an  inclination  to  assist  the  Corcy- 
rcans.— See  Tbncydides,  1.  i.  c.  Al.—LarduT, 

3  Cut  cffhu  Aoridt.]— See  Home's  Essays,  vol.  tt.  4Kk 
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for  their  miteondact,  and  paylog  one  hundred 
talents,  were  excused  the  rest.  The  iBginetn 
were  too  proud  to  make  any  concessione.  The 
Argives  therefore  refused  any  pablie  coante- 
nance  lo  their  application  for  assiBtance,  but  a 
body  of  about  a  thousand  Tolunteers  went  over 
to  them,  under  the  conduct  of  Euxy bates,  a  man 
▼ery  skilful  in  the  contests  of  the  Penta-'hlon.^ 
The  greater  part  of  these  returned  no  more,  but 
were  slain  by  the  Athenians  at  JBgina.  Eury- 
bates  their  leader,  victorious  in  three  different 
single  combats,  was  killed  in  a  fourth,  by  So- 
phanes,  a  Decelian. 

XCIII.  The  iEginets,  taking  advantage  of 
some  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
attacked  their  fleet,  and  obtained  a  victory, 
taking  fonr  of  their  ships,  with  all  their  crews. 

XCIV.  Whilst  these  two  nations  were  thus 
engaged  in  hostilities,  the  domestic  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch  continued  regularly  to  bid  him 
<«  Remember  the  Athenians,"  ^  which  incident 
was  farther  enforced  by  the  unremitting  endea- 
vours  of  the  Pisistratidie,  to  criminate  that 
people.  The  king  himself  was  very  glad  of  this 
pretext,  effectually  to  reduce  such  of  the  Gre- 
cian states  as  had  refused  him  « earth  and 
water."  He  accordingly  removed  from  his 
command  Mardonios,  who  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  naval  undertakings:  he  appointed 
two  other  officers  to  commence  an  expedition 
against  Bretria  and  Athens ;  these  were  Datis,' 


4  PttUatMon,}— On  this  subjea  I  have  somewhere 
spoken  in  a  note,  and  enuoieraled  the  five  ezercisee  or 
contests  which  were  on  this  occasion  celebrated.  I 
should  have  added,  that  learned  men  of  modem  limes, 
and  even  the  ancients  themselves,  do  not  appear  unani- 
mous in  their  opinions  what  these  exercises  were.  The 
verse  of  Simonides,  preserved  in  the  Anthologia,  l\as  ap- 
peared to  many  decisive  on  this  subject : 

Ax^a,  velvKdnv,  $4r»ov,  «x«vr«,  w*Knv. 

5  Retnember  the  Athemana.']— This  Incident  will  ne- 
cessarily bring  to  the  raind  of  the  reader  wlwt  is  related 
of  the  Macedonian  Philip ;  who  to  prevent  pride  and  in- 
solence taking  too  entire  a  possession  of  his  heart,  from 
his  victories  and  great  prosperity,  enjoined  a  domestic 
every  morning  to  exclaim  to  him,  "  Remember,  Philip, 
thou  art  a  roan."  The  word  "  Remember,"  is  memor- 
al>le  in  English  history.  It  was  the  last  word  pronounced 
by  Charles  the  First  to  Dr.  Juxon  on  the  scaffold.  Dr. 
Juxon  gave  a  plausible  answer  to  the  Ministers  of  Crom- 
well, who  interrogated  him  on  the  subject ;  but  many 
are  still  of  opinion,  that  it  involved  some  mystery  never 
known  but  by  the  individuals  to  whom  it  immediately 
related.— 7*. 

6  />a/u.]— This  officer,  in  the  exultation  which  at* 
tended  his  first  successes,  made  use  of  a  term  considered 
as  a  barbarism  in  the  Grecian  language,  which  kind  of 
barbarisms  were  afterwards  called  Datisros.  See  the 
peace  of  Aristophanes,  verse  290;  and  the  observation 
n(  the  Scholiast  on  28b.—Lareher, 
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a  native  of  Media,  and  Artaphemea,  his  nephew, 
who  were  commanded  totally  to  subdue  both 
the  above  places,  and  to  bring  the  inhabitants 
cq>tive  before  him. 

XCV.  These  commanders,  as  soon  as  they 
had  received  their  appointment,  advanced  to 
Aleium  in  Ciiicia,  with  a  large  and  well  pro- 
vided body  of  infantry.  Here,  as  soon  as  they 
encamped,  they  were  joined  by  a  numerous  re- 
inforcement of  marines,  agreeably  to  the  orders 
which  had  been  given.  Not  long  afterwards 
those  vessels  arrived  to  take  the  cavalry  ou 
board,  which  in  the  preceding  year  Darius  bad 
commanded  his  tributaries  to  supply.  The 
horse  and  foot  immediately  embarked  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ionia,  in  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  tri- 
remes. They  did  not,  keeping  along  the  coast, 
advance  in  a  right  line  to  Thrace  and  the  Hel- 
lespont, but  loosing  from  Samoa,  they  passed 
through  the  midst  of  the  islands,  and  the  Ica- 
rian  sea,^  fearing  as  I  should  suppose,  to  double 
the  promontory  of  Athoe,  by  which  they  had 
in  the  former  year  severely  suffered.  They 
were  farther  induced  to  this  course  by  the 
island  of  Naxos,  which  before  they  had  omitted 
to  take. 

XCVI.  Proceeding  therefore  from  the  Ica- 
rian  sea  to  this  island,  which  was  the  flrst  object 
of  their  enterprize,  they  met  with  no  resistance. 
The  Naxians  remembering  their  former  cala- 
mities, fled  in  alarm  to  the  mountains.  Those 
taken  captive  were  made  slaves,  the  sacred 
buildings  and  the  city  were  burned.  This  done, 
the  Persians  sailed  to  the  other  islands. 

XCV II.  At  this  juncture  the  inhabitants  of 
Delos  deserted  their  island  and  fled  to  Tenos. 
To  Delos  the  Persian  fleet  was  directing  its 
course,  when  Datis,  hastening  to  the  van,  obliged 
them  to  station  themselves  at  Rhenea,  which 
lies  beyond  it.  As  soon  as  he  learned  to  what 
place  the  Delians  had  retired,  he  sent  a  herald 
to  them  with  this  messsge  : — *<  Why,  O  sacred 
people,  do  you  fly,  thinking  so  injuriously  of 
me  1  If  I  had  not  received  particular  directions 
from  the  king  my  master  to  this  eflfect,  I,  of  my 
own  accord,  would  never  have  molested  you, 
nor  offered  violence  '  to  a  place  in  which  two 

7  Icarian  sea.]— The  story  of  Dosdalus  and  Teams, 
and  that  the  Icarian  sea  was  so  named  from  its  twing  the 
supposed  grave  of  Icams,  must  be  sufficiently  notorious : 

levw]aritanMidnfcdtaquii^-<Md.  T. 

8  Qfered  vMence.y^n  this  subject,  from  the  Joint 
authorities  of  Herodotus,  Ptiusanias,  and  Callimachus, 
the  Abbe  Barthelemy  expresses  himself  thus : 

"  Lea  fureors  des  barbares,  les  balnes  des  nations.  Iss 
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deities '  were  bora.  Retora  therefore,  and  in- 
habit your  island  as  before."  Having  sent  this 
message,  he  offered  upon  one  of  their  altars  in- 
cense to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents. 

XCVIII.  After  this  measure,  Datis  led  his 
whole  army  against  Eretria,  taking  with  him  the 
lonians  and  ^olians.  The  Delians  say,  that 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  ialand  of 
Delos  was  affected  by  a  tremulous  motion,'  a 
circumstance  which,  as  the  Delians  affirm,  never 
happened  before  or  since.  The  deity,  as  it 
should  seem  by  this  prodigy,  forewarned  man- 
kind '  of  the  evils  which  were  about  to  happen. 
Greece  certainly  suffered  more  and  greater 
calamities  during  the  xeigns  of  Darius  son  of 
Hystaspes,  Xerxes  son  of  Darius,  and  Arta- 
zerzes  son  of  Xerxes,  than  in  all  the  preceding 
twenty  generations ;  these  calamitiea  arose  part- 
ly from  the  Persians,  and  partly  from  the  con- 
tentions for  power  amongst  its  own  great  men. 
It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Delos, 


inlmitles  purticulierea  tombent  a  I'aspect  de  ceite  terre 
0acree.— Les  coursiers  de  Mars  ne  la  f  mlent  jamaie  de 
leurB  piedfl  enaanglantes.— Tout  ce  que  presente  Timage 
ds  la  guerre  en  est  oeveremeDt  banni :  on  n'y  fouflre  pas 
meme  I'animal  le  plus  fidele  a  rhomme,  parce  qu'il  j 
detruiroil  des  animaux  plus  foibles  et  plus  timides ;  enfin 
)a  paix  a  cholsi  Delos  pour  son  sejiur,"  &c;— Voyage  du 
Jeune  Anacharsls.  According  to  Sirabo,  it  was  not  per- 
miued  to  have  dogs  at  Delos,  because  they  destroyed 
hares  and  rabbits. 

1  T\do  detries.]— Apollo  and  Diana. 

2  Tremulw  fiiolMnO— Thucydides  relates  that  this 
island  was  affected  by  an  earthquake  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  but  that  in  the  memory 
of  roan  this  had  never  happened  before.  Larcber  is  of 
opinion  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  may  speak  of 
the  same  bet.    Wesseling  thinks  the  same.— 7*. 

3  jFVneamed  monftnu/.]— See  the  beauUful  use  which 
Virgil  in  his  flrst  Georgic  has  made  of  the  credulity  of 
mankind  with  respect  to  prognostics ;  and  in  particular 
his  episode  on  those  supposed  to  precede  the  death  of 
Julius  Ciesar  : 

SoltibiaigHdKbH.   SotanqoiidkanfidHB 
AiriMl^Sc.  464,  te. 

See  also  the  prodigies  described  by  Lucan,  as  preced- 
ing the  battle  of  Pharsalia : 

i^iMMltm  tnfwta*  nifalM  larct,  iddiaMi 
I^>3ri9  imnif<Mti  Bdei,  Mperiqoe  niiMMi 
nodifiii  lenw  Implerunt,  cQiera,  poMm,  Se 

See  the  elegant  Excursus  of  Heyne,  at  the  end  of  the 
6ih  book  of  the  JEneid,  on  fuiuranim  x^vanpradictianta 
in  epico  carmine.  In  this  he  enumerates  the  uses  which 
poets  of  all  ages  have  made  of  the  credulity  and  weak- 
ness of  hnman  nature,  with  respea  to  their  desire  of 
knowing  the  future.  The  whole  .£neis,  says  he,  ex  ora- 
ottUs,  Bomniis  et  vaticiniis  pendei.  Among  the  ancients, 
they  who  most  happily  availed  themselves  of  this  natu- 
ral but  preposterous  curiosity,  were  Homer,  ^schylus, 
Lycophnm,  Argonauticomm  Scriptores,  Virgil,  Silius 
lulicus,  Siatius,  and  Lucan.  Of  the  modems,  Spenser, 
Ariosto,  Tasfo,  Milton,  Camoens,  &c  &c 


immoTcable  before,  should  then  be  shakeB, 
which  tagai  indeed  had  been  predicted  by  the 
oracle : 

**  Although  Delos  be  fannoveable,  I  will  shake  h." 
It  is  also  worth  observation,  that,  translated 
into  the  Chreek  tongue,^  Darius  signifies  one 
who  compels,  Xerxes  a  warrior,  Artaxerxes  « 
great  warrior ;  and  thua  they  would  call  them  if 
they  used  the  corresponding  terms. 

XCIX.  The  barbarians,  sailing  from  Delos 
to  the  other  islands,  took  on  board  reinforce* 
ments  from  them  all,  together  with  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  inhabitants  as  hostages.  Cruising 
round  the  different  islands,  they  arrived  off 
Carystoo  ^  but  the  people  of  this  place  posi- 
tively refused  either  to  give  hostages,  or  to 
serve  against  their  neighbours,  Athens  and 
Eretria.  They  were  consequently  besieged, 
and  their  lands  wasted ;  and  they  were  finally 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Persians. 

C.  The  Eretrians,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  army,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for 
assistance ;  this  the  Athenians  did  not  think 
proper  to  withhold  ;  they  accordingly  sent 
them  the  four  thousand  men  to  whom  thoee 
lands  had  been  ^assigned  which  formerly  be> 
longed  to  the  Chalcidian  cavalry  ;  but  the  Ere- 
trians, notwithstanding  their  application  to 
the  Athenians,  were  far  from  being  firm  and 
determined.  They  were  so  divided  in  their 
resolutions,  that  whilst  some  of  them  advised 
the  city  to  be  deserted,  and  a  retreat  made  to 
the  rocks  of  EuboBs,*  others  expecting  a  re- 


4  Into  the  Greek  tongue."]— Th^  original  says, "these 
names  in  the  Qreek  tongue  mean,"  &c.  which  seems  to 
imply  that  the  words  are  themselves  significant  in 
Greek,  which  is  not  the  case,  it  should  surely  be  "  in  the 
Persian  tongue,"  k«t«  Ilif  r*}*  ^xwrr*,,  otherwise  the 
expression^is  incorrect,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence tautological,  and  indeed  nonsensical.  Hyde,  Bo- 
chart,  and  others,  have  treated  of  these  terms  of  the  old 
Persic. 

5  Corys/os.^— This  place  is  now  called  Carlsto,  and  is 
in  one  of  the  Cyclades.  It  was  anciently  famous  for  its 
variegated  marble.— 7*. 

6  Roche  qf  EubcM.']—Th.tM  are  what  Virgil  calls 

Enboi«a  onOtm  aUnrqiw  Ctptefcia. 

Heyne's  observation  on  this  passage  of  Virgil  is  suffi- 
ciently explicit  and  satisfactory.—"  Fromnntoriuro  £«»• 
bam  versus  orienlem  O  X«e4fi««  propter  lateniia  sob 
unda  saxa  et  vortices  marisque  ffstum  imprimis  nanfrs^ 
gia  Onecorum  a  Troja  redenntium  inlame." 

His  explanation  of  the  word  ultqr  is  not  so.  UUar^ 
says  he,  is  only  added  as  an  ornament,  to  denote  that  the 
rock  was  destructive,  tanquam  calamitosuro  saxum. 
S'ervius  explains  it  by  the  story  of  Naupiius,  who,  in> 
censed  at  the  Greeks  lor  the  loss  of  his  son  Pslsmmlse 
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ward  from  the  Peniaot,  prepared  to  betray 
their  country  J  ^eehinee  the  eon  of  Notboo, 
an  £retrian  of  the  highest  rank*  obeerring  theee 
diflEerant  Mntiments,  informed  the  Athenians 
eC  the  state  of  afiairs,  adTistng  them  to  return 
home,  lest  they  should  be  invoWed  in  the  com- 
mon ruin.  The  Athenians  attended  to  this 
adWoe  of  i£Bchines»  and  by  passing  over  to 
Oropus  escaped  the  impending  danger. 

CL  The  Persians  arriving  at  Eretria,  came 
near  Temenos,'  Chsreas,  and  ^gilia ;  making 
themselves  masters  of  these  places,  they  dis- 
ambarked  the  horse,  and  prepared  to  attack  the 
onemy.  The  Eretrians  did  not  .think  proper 
to  advance  and  engage  them :  the  opinion  for 
defending  the  city  had  prevailed,  and  their 
whole  attention  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  a 
siege.  The  Persians  endeavoured  to  storm  the 
place,  and  a  contest  of  six  days  was  attended 
with  very  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  On 
the  seventh  the  city  was  betrayed  to  the  enemy, 
by  two  of  the  more  eminent  citizens,  Eophor- 
bus,  son  of  Alcimachus,  and  Philagrus,  son  of 
Cyneas.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  got  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  they  pillaged  and  burned  the 
temples,  to  avenge  the  burning  of  their  temples 


(who  was  put  to  death  bj  the  stratafems  of  UljssesO 
made  this  rock  the  instrament  of  his  vengeance.  He 
placed  a  light  upon  it,  which  in  the  evening  deluded 
their  fleet,  and  caused  the  shipwreck  of  numbers  of  their 
vessels.— iSee  Fropertius : 

Nupliui  iillorw  nb  Boeleai  ponlfit  igiw 
Et  Rrtrf  ennilt  Qnacia  pnwi  wk. 

This  however  is  not  quite  right,  for  the  context  plain- 
ly abowa  that  the  revenge  of  Minerva  against  Ajax 
Oiless  was  present  to  the  poet's  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  epithet  titor  ;  the  remark  of  Heyne  Is  therefore  ab- 
surd. The  foUowi  ng  passage  from  Ovid  is  as  complete  a 
comment  on  this  of  Virgil,  as  if  it  had  been  written  on 
purpose: 

IMqamalticrMMlial 

niOB ;  et  Ijuui  pawranl  ftrfUM  Suunw ; 
A'dryttttfgue  Boot,  a  wfim,  vkgim  raplo, 
Qwom  meiAt  aolui  |M»uitn  d^ganf  in  amiMi 
Sfttif imtir,  et  Tcnlk  iniraicK  per  Kqoon  mptt 
rViloiiaa,  nnctem,  tmbiM,  Inm  eeeliqae  nunqiM 
FaipBtinMir  Duai,  euntidwnttifm  Cufharm  dadl». 

Metidv.4SgL 
Tf  the  inhabitants  of  Garjstus  had  retired,  sajs  Lar- 
cher,  to  this  place,  they  would  have  had  Utile  to  appre- 
hend from  the  Persians,  whose  fleet  durst  not  have  at- 
tacked them  amongst  rocks  so  very  dangerous.— 7*. 

7  Betray  their  country.]— Ojrgylus,  the  only  Eretrlan 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  Persians,  as  Xenophnn 
alBrms,had  f  )r  his  reward  the  cities  of  Oambrium,  Pa- 
lagambrlum.  My ri na,  and  Gry nia.  Oorgyon  and  Gor^- 
lus,  his  descendants,  were  in  possession  of  them  In  tiie 
95lh  Olympiad,  when  Tliymbron,  a  Lacedemonian  gen- 
eral, passed  into  Asia  Minor  to  make  war  on  Persia.— 
Larther. 

8  Sear  TVmwiot.]— The   Greek  Is  xsra  Ti/tivec; 
If  this  had  signified  a  temple.  It  would  have  been  xhtm 


at  Saidia.  The  people,  according  to  the  orders 
of  Darius,  were  made  slaves.' 

CII.  After  this  victory  at  Eietria,  the  Per- 
sians staid  a  few  days,  and  then  sailed  to  Atti- 
ca, driving  all  before  them,  and  thinking  to 
treat  the  Athenians  as  they  had  done  the 
Eretrians.  There  was  a  place  in  Attica  call- 
ed Marathon,  not  far  from  Eretrio,  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  motions  of  cavalry :  to  this  plaoe 
therefors  they  were  conducted  by  Hippies,  son 
of  Pisistratus. 

cm.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  besrd  this 
they  advanced  to  the  same  spot,  under  the  con- 
duct of  ten  leaders,  with  a  view  of  repelling 
force  by  force.  The  last  of  theee  wss  Miltia- 
dee.  His  lather  Cimon,  son  of  8tesagora% 
had  been  formerly  driven  from  Athens  by  the 
influence  of  Pisistratus,*^  son  of  Hippocralsa. 
During  his  exile  he  bed  obtained  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games,  in  the  chariot  race  of  four 
horses.  This  honour,  however,  he  transferred  " 
to  Miltiadee  his  uterine  brother.  At  the  Olyni" 
pic  games  which  next  followed,  he  was  again 
victorious,  and  with  the  same  mares.  This 
honour  he  suffered  to  be  assigned  to  Pisistrsr 
tus,  on  condition  of  hu  being  recalled ;  a  re- 


r<  Ti/tf vtr.    See  the  notes  of  Wesseling  and  Valcnaer. 
—T. 

9  Wert  ffWide«2aoe«.]— The  first  slaves  were  doubtless 
those  made  captive  in  war.  By  the  injunction  of  Darius, 
so  often  repealed  in  Herodotus,  and,  as  we  perceive,  so 
strictly  enforced,  we  may  understand  that  the  Greeks 
here  taken  captive  were  obliged  in  menial  occupations, 
to  wah  on  the  peraons  of  their  conquerors.  Darius  in 
general  treated  his  chives  with  extraordinary  lenity ; 
it  was  otaly  against  the  Greeks,  who  had  in  a  particular 
manner  provoked  his  indignation,  that  we  find  him  thus 
panleular  in  his  severity  to  those  taken  prisoners.— 7*. 

10  PimUrotvM.y^  have  in  different  places  related 
many  anecdotes  of  this  Pisistratus ;  I  have  one  now  be- 
fore me  in  £lian,  which  ought  not  to  be  omiued.  If  he 
met  any  person  who  seemed  to  be  Idle,  he  asked  him 
why  he  was  unemployed  1  U^  he  would  say,  your  oxen 
are  dead,  take  mine,  and  go  to  your  vsual  business  la 
the  field ;  if  you  want  seed,  take  some  of  mine.  This  he 
did,  says  JElian,  lest  the  idleness  of  these  people  should 
prompt  them  to  raise  seditious  plots  against  him.— 7*. 

11  Ht  <rfiiifr«rred.]— This  thing  we  find  H  was  a  fre- 
quent practice  to  do.  From  Fausanias  we  learn  a  sin- 
gular fact:  that  they  who  obtained  the  prize  at  wrest- 
ling, beln^  unable  to  substitute  any  person  in  their  room, 
were  accustomed  to  take  bribes  to  declare  themselves 
natives  of  places  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
same  author  informs  us,  that  Dionyslus  the  tyrant  fre- 
quently sent  agents  to  Olympia,  to  bribe  the  conquerors 
to  declare  themselves  natives  of  Syracuse.  It  Is  proper 
to  add,  that  thry  who  were  mean  enough  thus  to  sa- 
crifice the  glory  of  their  country  to  their  avarice,  or  per* 
haps,  as  It  might  occasionally  happen,  their  pride,  were 
subject  to  the  punishment  of  exile  from  those  cities  to 
which  they  did  really  belong.— 2*. 
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eoncitiadoii  enratd,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
retarn.  Being  Tictorious  a  third  time  on  the 
■ame  occaaion,  and  with  the  same  mares,  be 
was  pot  to  death  by  the  sons  of  Pisistratas, 
Pisistratas  himself  being  then  dead.  He  was 
assassinated  in  the  night,  near  Prytaneam,  by 
some  Tiliains  sent  for  the  porpose;  he  was 
buried  in  the  approach  to  the  city,  near  the 
hollow  way ;  and  in  the  same  spot  were  interred 
the  mares  *  which  had  three  times  obtained  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games.  If  we  except  the 
mares  of  Evagoras  of  Sparta,  none  other  ever 
obtained  a  similar  honour.  At  this  period, 
Stesagoras,  the  eldest  son  of  Gimon,  resided  in 
the  Chersonese  with  his  uncle  Miltiades  ;  the 
youngest  was  bronght  up  at  Athens  under  Ci- 
mon  himself,  and  named  Miltiades,  from  the 
founder  of  the  Chersonese. 

CIV.  This  Miltiades,  the  Athenian  leader, 
in  adTsncing  from  the  Chersonese,  escaped 
from  two  incidents  which  alike  threatened  his 
life :  as  far  as  Imbros  he  was  pursaed  by  the 
Phenicians,  who  were  exceedingly  desirous  to 
take  him  alive,  and  preeent  him  to  the  king ; 
on  his  return  home,  where  he  thought  himself 
secure,  his  enemiee  accused,  and  brought  him 
to  a  public  trial,  under  pretence  of  his  aiming 
at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chersonese;  from 
this  also  he  escaped,  and  was  afterwards  chosen 
a  general  of  the  Athenians,  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people. 

CV.  The  Athenian  leaders,  before  they  left 
the  city,  despatched  Phidippides'  to  Sparta :  he 
was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  his  daily  em- 
ployment was  to  deliver  measages.  To  this  Phi- 
dippides,  as  be  himself  affirmed,  and  related  to 
the  Athenians,  the  god  Pan  appeared  on  mount 
Parthenius,'  which  is  beyond  Tegea.^    The 


1  BUerred  tfu  moivt.}— Sea  this  ftct  meotionod  by 
JElfan  in  hi0  hitnorj  of  animals,  1.  x\\.  c.  40:  where  we 
are  alao  told,  ihat  Evagoraa,  mentioned  in  the  subee- 
quent  paragraph,  in  like  manner  buried  his  victorious 
horaee.— 7*. 

2  Phidipptdes.2—Th\a  name  is  difftrently  written, 
Phldippidea  and  Philippldea. 

3  Mount  Partheniut.2—Th\»  place  was  so  named, 
quasi  VirRineus,  from  the  virgins  who  there  offered  sac- 
rifice to  Venus,  or  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  hunting.  I^u- 
aaniaSt  in  his  eighth  book,  speaks  of  a  temple  here  erect- 
ed to  Pan, "  in  the  very  place,"  says  he,  **  where  the  god 
appeared  to  Phidippides,  and  gave  him  some  important 
advice."— 7*. 

4  7>^ea.]>-TegeaBus  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Plan. 
See  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  IS. 

IpM  IWIMN  IIlM]VMH  pMtnHBlt  MtUM|IK  LvOHi^ 

Aia  oTium  ciMloa,  ta  ri  tlU  Hamda  cioa 
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deity  called  him  by  his  name,  and  commanded 
him  to  ask  the  Athenians  why  they  so  entirelj 
neglected  him,'  who  not  only  wished  them  well, 
but  who  had  frequently  rendered  them  service, 
and  would  do  so  again.  AH  this  the  Athe- 
nians believed,  and  as  the  state  of  their  afiairs 
permitted,  Ahey  erected  a  temple  to  Pan  *  near 
the  citadel :  ever  since  the  above  period,  they 
venerate  the  god  by  annual  sacrifices,  and  the 
race  of  torches.^ 


6  Neglecttd  ^tm.]— The  note  of  Larcher  on  this  pas- 
sage aeems  a  liule  remarkable:  I  therefore  gKe  it  at 
length: 

**  Clemens  of  Alexandria  sayp,  that  the  Athenians  did 
not  even  know  Fan  before  Phidippides  told  them  of  his 
existence.  With  the  respect  doe  to  a  &lfaer  of  the 
church,  this  reasoning  does  not  to  me  seem  just,  because 
the  Athenians  had  not  yet  instituted  fesUrals  in  hunour 
of  Fan,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  knew  nothfng 
of  him.  The  majority  of  feasts  Instituted  in  catholic 
countries,  in  honour  of  nints,  are  greatly  posterior  to 
the  period  of  their  deaths,  and  take  their  date,  like  those 
of  I^  amongst  the  Athenians,  from  the  time  when  their 
protection  and  Its  effects  were  for  the  first  time  expe- 
rienced." 

If  this  be  not  a  sneer  at  the  Romlah  saints,  it  is  cer> 
tainly  very  like  one.— 7*. 

6  7b  Pan.]— This  sacred  building  to  Pan  is  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  1.  i.  c.28.  AAer  the  baUle  of  Marathon, 
they  sung  in  honour  of  this  deity  a  hymn,  which  is  given 
by  Athenaus,  Deipnosoph.  1.  xv.  c.  14.  But  more  cor- 
rectly by  Brunck,  in  his  Analecta.  Brunck,  however, 
and  Wyttenbach,  are  both  of  opinfon  that  this  hymn 
alluded  to  a  victory  obtained  by  some  poet  at  the  Pkna- 
then»a.— <See  the  remainder  of  Larcher's  note  on  this 
passage. 

T^Saee  ^/orcAes.]— The  manner  of  this  race  was  as 
follows:— A  man  whh  a  torch  in  his  tiand  ran  from  the 
altar  of  the  god,  In  whose  honour  the  race  was  cele* 
brated,  to  some  certain  spot,  without  extinguishing  his 
torch ;  if  the  torch  went  out  he  gave  h  to  a  second,  and 
he  to  a  third,  if  he  met  with  the  same  accident ;  tf  the 
third  was  also  unfortunate,  the  victory  was  adjoined  to 
no  one. 

This  feast  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  various  dehie^ 
as  of  Minerva,  Vulcan,  Prometheus,  Pan,  fsculaphia, 
&c.  In  the  Panatheo»a,  or  feasts  of  Minerva,  the  Lam- 
padophori  ran  from  the  PirsBeus ;  from  the  Cmramicus 
or  academy,  in  those  of  Vulcan  or  Prometheus.  There 
was  In  the  academy  a  statue  of  Cupid,  consecrated  by 
Pisistratus,  where  they  lighted  the  sacred  torches  in  the 
courses  instituted  In  honour  of  these  gods.  The  same 
honour  was  rendered  to  Pan,  as  we  learn  from  this  pa*, 
sage  in  Herodotus  and  in  the  manuscript  lexioon  of 
Photius. 

To  this  custom  various  authors  allude,  and  amongst 
others  Lucretius : 

JtngeMuni  alls  gvntH,  ■!]•  nlnmntar, 
iDqu  biwi  ■pnlio  natuilHr  ladt  mb 
KtqoMlcanamvtei 


I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  allusion  tn  this  custom 
also  in  an  epigram  of  Alc»us  of  Messina,  preserved  in 
Brunck: 

Bwatif  bwlBf  lotth  lBlibIniidngM»iv{f|||i. 
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CYI.  Phidippidei,  who  wm  sent  by  the 
Athenian  genertlsi  and  who  related  hia  having 
met  with  Pan,  arriyed  at  Sparta  on  the  second 
day  ^  of  his  departure  from  Athena.  He  went 
immediately  to  the  magistrates,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed them :  **  Men  of  Laeedamon,  the 
Athenians  aappltcate  yoar  assistance,  and  en- 
treat you  not  to  sufier  the  moet  ancient  city  of 
Greece  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians : 
Bretria  U  already  subdued,  and  Greece  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  that  illustrious  place."  After 
the  above  speech  of  Phidippides,  the  Laccdai- 
moniane  resoWed  to  assist  the  Athenians;  but 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  this  immedi- 
ately by  the  prejudice  of  an  inveterate  custom. 
This  was  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  and  it 
was  a  practice  with  them  to  undertake  no  enter- 
prise before  the  moon  was  at  the  full  f  for  this, 
therefore,  they  waited. 


8  Or  /A«  ueond  day.y-lMtclMTf  In  his  obiervation  on 
this  paMage,  corrects  a  mistake  of  Plioy  Ihe  naiuralioi. 
**Ii  was  thought/'  says  Pliny,  "a  great  ihing  thai 
Phidippides  ran  in  two  days  1140  stadia,  that  is  to  say, 
the  distance  betwixt  Athens  and  Lacedsroon,  till  La- 
nisis  (Larcher  says,  I  know  not  on  what  authority»  Anis- 
tis)  and  Philonides,  who  was  a  courier  of  Alexander  the 
great,  ran  in  one  day  ISCX)  stadia,  or  the  distance  betwixt 
Sicyon  and  Elis."  **  Allowing,"  says  Larcher,  "  for  the 
windings  of  the  road  betwixt  Sicyon  and  Elis,  the  dis- 
tance is  no  more  than  600  stadia  of  those  which  are  eight 
to  a  mile,  of  which  stadia  there  are  1140  betwixt  Athens 
and  Sparta.  If  Pliny  in  this  place  meant  to  speak  of 
the  smaller  stadium,  he  ought  to  have  said  so,  because 
just  alwye  he  spoke  of  the  greater  stadium,  as  the  pas- 
sage itself  proves." 

I  may  be  allowed  in  this  place  to  correa  an  error  of 
Larcher,  who  misquotes  the  above  passage  from  Pliny ; 
he  calls  Aniatis  and  Philonides  couriera  fAlexandrty 
whereas  the  words  of  Pliny  are  **  donee  Anistis  cursor 
Lacedaemooius  et  Philonides  Alexandri  Masui-,"  that  is, 
till  Anistis  a  Lacedaemonian  courier,  and  Philonides  a 
courier  of  Alexander,  &c.  Fliny,  it  may  be  added,  in 
the  same  chapter  (book  vii.  c.  20.)  speaks  of  people  who 
tn  the  circus  could  run  160  miles  a  day,  and  of  a  boy 
who  Iwtwlxt  noon  and  evening  ran  75  miles. 

9  Moon  itaa  at  thefutt."}-!  will  first  give  the  reader 
What  Pluurch,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Malignity  of  Hero- 
dotus, remarks  on  this  passage,  and  afterwards  the  ob- 
servatJ'in  of  Larcher,  which  seems  to  me  at  least  a  suffi- 
cient and  satis&ctory  answer  to  the  censure  of  Plutarch. 

**  Herodotus  is  also  evidently  convicted  of  reporting 
lalsely  of  the  Lacedssmonians,  saying  that  wailing  for 
the  full  moon  they  did  not  assist  the  Athenians  at  Mara^ 
thon ;  but  they  not  only  made  numberless  military  ex- 
cursions at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  without 
waiting  f  jr  the  full  moon,  but  they  wanted  so  very  little 
of  being  present  at  this  battle,  which  took  place  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  month  Boedrumion,  that  on  their  arrival 
they  found  the  dead  still  lying  In  the  field.  Yet  Hero- 
dotus has  thus  written  concerning  the  full  moon."  Plu- 
tarch then  adds  the  passage  before  as,  after  which  he 
says,  •*  Thou,  O  Herodotus,  transferresl  the  full  moon 
to  ths  beginning  of  the  mouth,  when  she  Is  but  yet  in 


CVn.  In  the  night  before  Hippias  con- 
ducted the  Barbarians  to  the/ plains  of  Msra- 
thon,  he  saw  this  vision  :  he  thought  that  ht 
lay  with  his  mother.'^  The  inference  which  he 
drew  from  this  was,  that  he  should  again  return 
to  Athens,  be  restored  to  his  authority,  and  die 
in  his  own  house  of  old  age :  he  was  then  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  a  general.  The  prisoneni 
taken  in  Eretria  he  removed  to  .£gilea,  an 
island  belonging  to  the  Styreans ;  the  vessels 
which  arrived  at  Marathon,  he  stationed  in  the 
port,  and  drew  up  the  Barbarians  in  order  as 
they  disembarked.  Whilst  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  sneezing,*' 


her  first  quarter,  and  at  the  same  t!me  confoundest  the 
heavens,  days,  and  all  things." 

"  The  Lacedsemonians,"  says  Larcher, "  did  not  com- 
mence a  march  before  the  full  moon.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  Pausanias,  b.  i.  c.  28.  of  Lncian,  in  his 
Tract  on  Astrology,  c.  25.  who  imputes  this  regulation 
to  Lycurgus,  and  of  the  author  of  the  Tract  on  Rivers, 
printed  amongst  the  works  of  Plutarch ;  of  Hermigenes 
also,  and  others.  In  defiance  of  these  authorities,  Plu- 
tarch, not  satisfied  with  denying  the  fact,  asserts,  that 
the  battle  of  Marathon  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  the 
month  Boedromion,  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
having  arrived  a  short  time  after  the  battle,  roust  con- 
sequently have  begun  their  march  before  the  full  moon. 
But  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Plutarch,  who  lived  six 
ages  after  that  battle,  should  be  better  informed  cuncern- 
int;  its  date  than  Herodotus,  who  often  communicated 
with  those  who  were  there  in  person.  Plutarch,  who 
always  represents  Herodotus  as  a  malignant  wretch, 
still  allows  him  the  praise  of  ingenuity ;  but  if  he  lud 
beeji  as  dull  as  any  Bosotian,  I  much  duubt  whether  he 
could  have  dared  u>  advance  a  falsehood  like  thi^  con- 
cerning a  matter  so  very  recent,  and  of  which  there 
were  still  so  many  evidences,  when  he  recited  his  his- 
tory at  the  Olympic  games." 

10  Lojf  toUh  hit  molher.y-Thi§  was  considered  as  a 
f.munate  dream,  for  in  a  case  like  this  a  man's  mother 
intiifiated  his  country.  Capsar  had  a  similar  dream,  at 
which,  although,  as  Larcher  observes,  he  affected  to  di^ 
believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  was  rendered  un- 
easy ;  but  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  easily  as  we  may 
suppose,  revived  his  spirits,  by  assuring  him  that  ha 
should  one  day  become  the  master  of  the  world. 

11  «Sh«e7in^.]— The  act  of  sneezing  was  considered  as 
an  auspicious  omen,  at  least  we  find  Penelope  in  the 
Odyssey  welcoming  it  as  such  from  Telemacbus: 


Sbe  qiolte— TelemMbw  (hcD  meufd  aloud; 
CoHbaiiiM,  hii  noririk  ccboad  thfOHgh  the  amnl  J 
The  ■nilinf  queen  tbe  happy  omen  bla»M  j 
/      So  Biay  tbae  impioai  bll  Vj  bl»  oppraa'd. 

Pliny  says,  that  sneezing  in  the  morning  was  unlacky^ 
sneezing  at  noon  fortunate ;  to  sneeze  to  the  right  was 
lucky,  to  tbe  left,  and  near  a  place  of  burial,  the  reverse. 
The  Latins,  when  anyone  sneezed, "  salvere  jusserunt,** 
or  as  we  should  say,  cried,  "  save  you ;"  whiclT custom 
remains  to  the  present  period,  but  ktr  which  anti(ittaries 
account  very  differently ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  arisen  from  some  disease,  with  which  those  who 
were  infected  inevitably  died.  Aristotle's  account  seems 
as  satis&ctory  as  any  other  why  it  should  be  deemed 
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attended  with  a  Teiy  QDUsual  cough.  The  agi- 
tation into  which  he  was  thrown,  being  an  old 
roan,  waa  so  yiolent,  that,  as  his  teeth  were 
loose,  one  of  them  dropped  out  of  his  mouth 
upon  the  sand.  Much  pains  were  taken  to  find 
it,  but  in  vain ;  upon  which  Hippies  remarked 
with  a  sigh  to  those  around  him :  **  This  coun- 
try is  not  ours,  nor  shall  we  ever  become  mas- 
ters of  it — my  loflt  tooth  possesses  all  that  be- 
longs to  me." 

CVIII.  Hippias  conceived  that  he  saw  in 
the  aliove  incident  the  accomplishment  of  his 
vision.  In  the  mesn  time  the  Athenians, 
drawing  theroaelves  up  in  military  order  near 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  were  joined  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  Plateans.  The  Athenians 
had  formerly  submitted  to  many  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  Plateans,  who  now,  to  return 
the  obligation,  gave  themselves  up  to  their  di- 
rection. The  occasion  was  this :  the  Plateans 
being  oppreraed  by  the  Thebans,  solicited  the 
protection  of  Cleomenes  the  son  of  Anazan- 
diides,  and  of  such  Lacedemonians  as  were  at 
hand :  they  disclaimed,  however,  any  interfer- 
ence, for  which  they  assigned  this  reason, 
«  From  us,"  said  they,  "  situated  at  so  great  a 
distance,  you  can  expect  but  little  assistance ; 
for  before  we  can  even  receive  intelligence  of 
your  danger,  you  may  be  effectually  reduced  to 
servitude;  we  would  rather  recommend  you  to 
apply  to  the  Athenians,  who  are  not  only  near, 
but  able  to  protect  you."  The  Lacedflsmonians, 
in  saying  this,  did  not  so  much  consider  ^  the 
interest  of  the  Plateans,  as  they  were  desirous 
of  seeing  the  Athenians  harassed  by  a  Boeotian 
^  war.  The  advice  was  nevertheless  accepted, 
and  the  Plateans  going  to  Athens,  first  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  twelve  divinities,  and 

augpicioas :  **  If  is,"  says  he,  *'  a  motion  of  the  brain, 
which  through  the  nostrils  expels  what  is  offensive,  and 
in  some  degree  demonstrates  internal  strength."  He 
adds,  **  that  medical  people,  irthey  were  able  to  provoke 
the  act  of  sneezing  from  their  patients,  who  might  be 
thought  dangerously  Indisposed,  conceived  hopes  of 
their  recovery."— 7*. 

1  Did  not  90  mwk  consider.]— Plutarch,  i  n  his  tract  on 
the  Malignity  of  Herudotus,  sfieaks  thus  of  this  passage : 
*  Herudotus  representing  this  fact  adds,  nut  as  a  matter 
of  suspicion  or  opinion,  but  as  a  certainly  well  known  to 
him,  that  the  Lacedsemonians  gave  this  counsel  u>  the 
Plateaus,  nut  from  any  regard  or  good  will  to  them,  but 
from  the  wish  to  involve  the  Athenians  in  trouble,  by 
engaging  them  with  the  Boeotians.  If  then  Herodotus 
be  not  malignant,  the  Lacedaemonians  must  have  been 
both  fraudful  and  malevolent :  the  Athenians  must  also 
have  been  fjols,  in  permitting  themselves  thus  to  be  in- 
posed  upon,  and  the  Plateans  were  introduced  not  from 
any  respect,  but  merely  as  an  occasion  of  war."— 7*. 


then  sitting  near  the  altar,  in  the  attitude  of 
supplicants,  they  placed  themselves  formally 
under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Upon 
this  the  Thebans  led  an  army  against  Plates,  to 
defend  which  the  Athenians  appeared  with  a 
body  offerees.  As  the  two  armies  were  about 
to  engage,  the  Corinthians  interfered ;  their  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  them  so  far  prevailed, 
that  it  was-agreed,  on  the  part  of  both  nations, 
to  suffer  such  of  the  people  of  Boeotia  as  did 
not  choose  to  be  ranked  as  Boeotians,  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations.  Having  effected  this, 
the  Corinthians  retired,  and  their  example  waa 
followed  by  the  Athenians ;  these  latter  were 
on  their  return  attacked  by  the  Bosotians,  whom 
they  defeated.  Passing  over  the  boundariea, 
which  the  Corinthians  had  marked  out,  they 
determined  that  Asopos  and  Hystas  should  bo 
the  future  limits  between  the  Thebana  and 
Plateans.  The  Plateans  having  thus  given 
themselves  up  to  the  Athenians,  came  to  their 
assistance  at  Marathon. 

CIX.  The  Athenian  leaders  were  greatly 
divided  in  opinion ;  some  thought  that  a  battle 
was  by  no  meana  to  be  hazarded,  as  they  were 
so  inferior  to  the  Medes  in  point  of  number ; 
others,  amongst  whom  was  Miltiades,  were 
snzious  to  engage  the  enemy.  Of  these  con- 
tradictory sentiments,  the  less  politic  appeared 
likely  to  prevail,  when  Miltiadea  addressed 
himself  to  the  Polemarch,'  whose  name  waa 
Callimachus  of  Aphidne.  This  magistrate, 
elected  into  his  office  by  vote,  has  the  privilege 
of  a  casting  voice ;  and,  according  to  established 
custom,  is  equal  in  point  of  dignity  and  influ- 
ence to  the  military  leaders.  Miltiades  address- 
ed him  thus :  »  Upon  you,  O  Callimachus,  it 
alone  depends,  whether  Athens  shall  be  en- 
slaved, or  whether  in  the  preservation  of  ita 
liberties,  it  shall  perpetuate  your  name  even 
beyond  the  glory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton.  Our  country  is  now  reduced  to  a  more 
delicate  and  dangerous  predicament  than  it  has 
ever  before  experienced  ;  if  conquered,  we  know 
our  fate,  end  must  prepare  for  the  tyranny  of 
Hippias ;  if  we  overcome,  our  city  may  be  made 

2  Polemarch.']— The  Polemarch  was  the  third  of  the 
nine  archons :  it  was  his  business  to  ofler  sacrifice  to 
Diana,  surnamed  Agnitera,  and  to  Mars;  he  had  the 
care  and  protection  of  all  strangers  and  foreigners  who 
resided  at  Athens,  oTer  whom  he  had  the  same  autho- 
rity as  the  archon  had  over  the  citizens ;  be  regulated 
the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  those  who 
died  in  war :  he  was  also  to  see  that  the  children  of  those 
who  l.^st  their  lives  In  the  public  service  had  a  sufficient 
maintenance  from  the  public  treasury.— 2*. 
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tb«  first  in  Groeoe.  How  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  in  what  manner  it  depends  on  yon, 
I  will  explain :  the  sentiments  of  our  ten  lead- 
en are  divided,  some  are  desiroaa  of  an  engage- 
ment, others  the  contrary.  If  we  do  not  engage, 
0ome  seditions  tnmnlt  will  'probably  arise,  which 
may  prompt  many  of  oar  citizens  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  Modes ;  if  we  come  to  a  battle 
before  any  evil  of  this  kind  take  place,  we  may, 
if  the  gods  be  not  against  us,  reasonably  hope 
CMTviolory:  all  these  things  are  submitted  to 
your  attention,  and  are  suspended  on  your 
will.-— If  you  accede  to  my  opinion,  our  country 
will  be  free,  our  city  the  first  in  Greece ;  if 
you  shall  favour  the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
averse  to  an  engagement,  yon  may  expect  the 
contrary  of  all  the  good  I  have  enumerated." 

OX.  These  arguments  of  Miltiades  pro- 
doeed  the  desired  effect  upon  Callimacbus,  from 
whose  interposition  it  was  determined  to  fight. 
Those  leaders^  who  from  the  first  had  been 
solicitous  to  engage  the  enemy,  resigned  to 
Miltiades  the  days  of  their  respective  command. 
This  he  accepted,  but  did  not  think  proper  to 
commence  the  attack,  till  the  day  of  his  own 
particular  command  arrived  in  its  coarse. 

CXI.  When  this  arrived,  the  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  for  battle  in  the  following  order: 
Callimachns,  as  polemarch,  commanded  the 
right  wing,  in  conformity  with  the  established 
castom  of  the  Athenians;  next  followed  the 
tribes,  ranged  in  close  order  according  to  their 
respective  ranks  ;  the  Plateaus,  placed  in  the 
rear,  formed  the  left  wing.  Ever  since  this 
battle,  in  those  solemn  and  public  sacrifices, 
which  are  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  the  herald 
implores  happiness  for  the  Plateaus  jointly  with 
the  Athenians.  Thus  the  Athenians  produced 
a  front  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Medes. 
The  ranks  in  the  centre  were  not  very  deep, 
which  of  course  constituted  their  weakest  part; 
but  the  two  wings  were  more  numerous  and 
strong. 

CXII.  The  preparations  for  the  attack  being 
thus  made,  and  the  appearance  of  the  victims 
favourable,  the  Athenians  ran  towards  the  Bar- 
barians.   There  was  betwixt  the  two  armies  an 


3  7%oM  Utiden.']^0(  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  It 
was  customary  to  elect  one  from  each  tribe,  upon  which 
occaaion  a  memorable  saying  of  Philip  of  Macedon  is 
preserved  by  Plutarch  in  his  Apophthegms  —"I  envy,*' 
saya  Philip, "  the  good  f>rtune  of  the  Athenians  :  ihey 
every  year  can  find  ten  men  qualified  to  command  their 
troops,  whilst  I  on  my  part  am  only  able  to  find  Parme- 
nlo,  who  is  capable  of  conducting  mine."— 7*. 


interval  of  about  eight  furlongs.  The  Persians 
seeing  them  approach  by  running,  prepared  to 
receive  them,  knd  as  they  observed  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  few  in  number,  destitute  both  of 
cavalry  and  archers,  they  considered  them  as 
mad,  and  rushing  on  certain  destruction ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  Greeks  mingled  with  the  enemy, 
they  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry.^  They 
were  the  first  Greeks  that  I  know  of,  who  ran 
to  attack  an  enemy  f  they  were  the  first  also, 
who  beheld  without  dismay  the  dress  and  armour 
of  the  Medes ;  for  hitherto  in  Greece  the  very 
name  of  a  Mede  excited  terror. 

CXIII.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  contest, 
the  Barbarians  in  the  centre,  composed  of  the 
Persians  and  8ac»,  obfiged  the  Greeks  to  giv^e 
way,  and  pursued  the  flying  foe  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  the 
Athenians  and  Plateaus,  in  the  two  wings, 
drove  the  Barbarians  before  them  ;  then  mak- 
ing an  inclination  towards  each  other,  by  con- 
tracting themselves,  they  formed  against  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  had  penetrated  and 
defeated  the  Grecian  centre,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory,'  killing  a  prodigious  number, 
and  pursuing  the  rest  to  the  sea,  where  they 
set  fire  to  their  vessels. 

CXIV.     Callimachus  the  polemarch,  after 


4  OreaUst  gallontry.y-XBTmfiion  says  that  the  Athe- 
nians made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Diana  as  many  goats  as 
they  shuuld  kill  enemies,  and  being  unable  to  procure  a 
sufficient  number,  ihey  determined  every  year  to  sacri- 
fice five  hundred.  £lian,  with  some  slight  variation, 
relates  the  same  facu  We  read  in  the  Scholiast  on  Aris< 
tophanes,  that  Callimachus  the  polemarch  vowed  to 
sacrifice  as  many  oxen  as  they  should  slay  enemies,  and 
unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number,  he  substituted 
goats  in  their  room —Plutarch  reproaches  Herodotus 
for  saying  nothing  of  this  Tovr.—Larcher. 

6  Ran  to  attack  an  enemy. '\ — According  to  Pausanias, 
long  before  this  period,  the  Messenians  ran  to  attack  tha 
Lacodoemonians, "  but  this  author,"  says  Larcher,  "  is 
Van  modern  to  oppose  to  Herodotus."  It  was  certainly 
aAerwards  tha  common  custom  of  the  Greeks  thus  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Cesar  practised  this  mode  of  attack 
against  Pompey,  and  with  success. 

6  A  complete  victory.'}—**  Tt  is  surprising,"  says  Lar- 
cher, "  that  in  his  account  of  this  battle,  Hemdotus 
makes  no  mention  of  Aristides;  his  silence  is  amply 
supplied  by  Plutarch.  Aristides  was  one  of  those  who 
advised  an  engagement,  and  when  the  day  of  his  partic- 
ular command  arrived,  gave  up  his  riishi  to  Miltiades, 
and  the  other  generals  followed  his  example.  Themis- 
tocles  and  Aristides  were  the  two  commandera,  who, 
at  the  head  of  their  different  tribes,  drove  the  Persians 
to  their  ships.— Aristides  was  left  on  the  fielii  to  guard 
the  prisoners  and  booty ;  the  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  his  country  was  not  disappointed ;  the  gold  and  silver 
which  was  scattered  about,  the  tents  and  vessels  which 
were  taken  full  of  splendid  and  valuable  effects,  he  nei- 
ther touched  himself,  nor  would  permit  others  to  do  so. 
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the  most  fdgnal  aeti  of  Ttlonr,  lost  bis  Ule  in  this 
batUe.  StesilauB  alio,  tho  ton  of  ThraayliUy 
and  one  of  tbe  Grecian  leaden,  wae  slain. 
Cjnsgiras,*  son  of  Eophorion,  after  seizing 
one  of  the  vessels  by  the  poop,  bad  his  hand 
cut  off  with  an  axe,  and  died  of  his  wonnds : 
with  these  many  other  eminent  Athenians 
perished. 

CXV.  In  addition  to  their  viotoiy,  the 
Athenians  obtained  possession  of  seven  of  the 
enemy's  Teasels.  The  Barbarians  retired  with 
their  fleet,  and  taking  on  board  tbe  Eretrian 
plunder,  which  they  had  left  in  the  island,  they 
passed  the  promontory  of  Snnium,  thinking  to 
circnmyent  the  Athenians,  and  arrive  at  their 
city  before  them.  The  Athenians  impute  the 
prosecution  of  this  measure  to  one  of  the  Alo- 
nuBonide,  who  they  say  held  up  a  shield  '  as  a 


1  CynagiruB.']—'BB  was  the  brother  of  JEscbjlui,  tho 
celebrated  tragic  poet ;  be  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
any  separate  conunand.  A  remarkaUe  instance  is  re- 
lated by  Lucan  of  a  man,  who,  seizing  the  beak  of  his 
enemy's  ship,  had  his  hand  cut  off;  undismayed  by  which 
he  seised  it  with  the  other,  of  which  also  he  was  de- 
prived. 

He,  Iba  bold  jrouOifMboiri  and  bounl  llM7*od, 
rix'd  OQ  a  Booan  ihip  hli  dariag  hud ; 
Foil  OD  Uaatm  a  nifbty  bkNr  deaeaod^ 
And  tha  ton  limb  from  off  bb  ihoaldar  raodit 
The  rigid  nenwi  ara  aanpU  with  iliffeBiBs  eOld, 
CotmUra  giwii^  ud  itin  raain  Oialr  boU  J 
Nor  Mmk  bia  nJav,  bj  the  pain  dapraiM, 
But  niblar  nga  iuduMd  bia  Boan^led  breaat  t 
Hia  left  noBainiag  hand  (he  eonbat  triea, 
Aad  flerod  J  forth  to  catch  the  right  ba  flka  ; 
The  wmB  baid  daatlny  (he  left  demaadi, 

'  a  Baked  balplaH  tnttk  be  Kaadi^  Jte^r, 


2  Held  up  a  shield.'}— "For  my  part,''  says  Relske, 
'^  I  by  no  means  clearly  (understand  this  passage ;  to 
whom  did  the  Alcmsonida  show  the  shield,  to  the  Per- 
sians and  Athenians  T  Certainly  not  to  the  last,  for  the 
Athenians  were  then  in  their  camp :  to  the  Persians 
then ;— but  why  to  these  1  To  hold  up  a  shield  is,  ac- 
conJing  to  Diodonis  Siculus,  ii.  444,  a  signal  for  battle ; 
but  why  s'aould  the  Alcmnonida  hold  up  a  shield  to 
the  Persians,  who  were  on  board  their  vessels,  as  a 
signal  to  engage  a  lx>dy  of  land  forces  V* 

Tbe  aboTe  reasoning  of  Reiske  seems  fur  from  satis- 
factory. If  any  previous  agreement  existed  betwixt 
the  Alcm»onld«  and  the  Persians,  tiie  holding  up  of  the 
shield  might  intimate  wliat  could  be  only  known  to  the 
persons  concerned ;  and  so  far  from  being  a  signal  of 
battle,  might  suggest  entirely  the  reverse,  and  tell  them 
that  this  was  no  proper  time  to  hazard  an  attack.  Ttie 
art  of  signal  making  Is  now  brought  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection,  and  at  sea  in  particular,  orders  of 
the  minutest  kind  are  communicated,  and  distinctly  nn- 
derstood,  by  the  simplest  process  imaginable,  hoisting  or 
lowering  colours,  sails,  kc.  The  more  common  signal, 
as  being  the  more  obvious  in  ancient  times,  was  by  fire. 
In  fschylus,  Agameinnon  tells  Clytemnestra  that  he 
«rill  inform  her  of  the  capture  of  Truy  by  lighting  fires; 
(lis  is  represented  as  being  done,and  a  messenger  comes 


signal  to  the  Peniansy  whea  they  were  under 
sail. 

CXVI.  While  they  were  doubling  the  cape 
of  Sunium,  the  Athenians  lost  no  time  in  has- 
tening to  the  defence  of  their  city,  and  efiiec- 
tually  prevented  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 
Retiring  from  the  temple  of  Hercules,  on  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  they  filed  their  camp  near 
another  temple  of  the  same  deity,  in  Cynosar- 
gis.  The  Barbarians  anchoring  off  PhaSerom, 
the  Athenian  harbour,  remained  there  some 
time,  and  then  retired  to  Asia. 

CXVIL  The  Persians  lost  >  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon  six  thousand  four  hundred  men,  tbe 
Athenians  one  hundred  and  ninety-two.  In 
the  heat  of  the  engagement  a  most  remarkable 
incident  occurred :  an  Athenian,  the  son  of 
Cuphagoras,  whose  name  was  Epizelos,  whilst 
valiantly  fighting,  was  suddenly  struck  with 
blindness.  He  had  received  no  wound,  nor  any 
kind  of  injury,  notwithstanding  which  he  con- 
tinued blind  for  tbe  remainder  of  his  life.  I 
have  been  informed  that  Epiielus,  in  relating 
this  calamity,  always  declared,  that  during  the 
battle  he  was  opposed  by  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature,  completely  armed,  whose  beard  covered 
the  whole  of  his  shield :  he  added,  that  the 
spectre,  passing  him,  killed  the  man  who  stood 
next  him.  This,  as  I  have  heard,  was  the  nar- 
rative of  Epizelus'.^ 

CXVIII.  Datis,  on  his  return  with  the  fleet 
to  Asia,  being  at  Mycone,  saw  in  tbe  night  a 
vision,  the  particulars  of  it  are  not  related,  but 
as  soon  as  the  morning  appeared  he  examined 
every  vessel  of  the  fleet ;  finding  a  golden  image 
of  Apollo,  on  board  a  Phenician  ship,  he  in- 
quired  from  whence  it  had  been  taken :  having 
learned  to  what  temple  it  belonged,  he  took  it 

to  inform  the  queen  that  Troy  is  taken,  far  Agamein- 
Don's  signals  had  been  seen.— 7*. 

3  TTie  Pereiana  /osf.]— Plutarch  remarks  on  this  pas* 
sage,  that  Herodotus  derogates  from  the  honour  of  the 
victory,  by  misrepresenting  and  diminlshingthe  number 
of  the  slain.  Some  have  affirmed  (see  Suidas,  at  the 
word  witxiKu)  that  the  Persians  lost  two  hundred  thou- 
sand  men  ;  but  the  account  of  Herodotus  certainly  ap- 
pears the  more  probable. 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
represented  in  the  ponicn  at  Athens  called  PiaBciIe,from 
the  variety  of  paintings  on  its  walls.  In  this  picture  the 
most  celebrated  Athenian  andPlgtean  heroes  were  drawn 
from  the  life :  in  one  part  the  Barbarians  are  flying  into 
the  marsh,  and  in  the  other  the  Greeks  are  slaughtering 
the  enemy  as  they  are  entering  the  Phenician  vessels. 

4  Narrative  of  1^'ze/us.]— Plutarch,  In  his  life  ofThe- 
sens,  says,  that  numbers  of  those  who  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon  believed  that  they  saw  at  the  head  of  their 
ranks  Theseus  in  arms,  attacking  the  Persians.— 31 
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himtelf  in  his  own  ship  to  Deloo.  The  Do- 
liana  being  reinrned  to  their  ieland,  he  fint 
depoMted  the  image  in  the  temple,  end  then 
eiyoined  the  inhabitanti  to  rerooTe  it  to  the 
Theban  Deliam,  which  is  on  the  sea-eoast  oppo- 
site to  Chalcis.  Having  done  this,  Datls  re- 
turned ;  the  Deiians  paid  no  attention  to  his 
reqaest,  but  in  the  twentieth  year  after  the  above 
eveot  the  Thebans  removed  the  image  to 
Deliam,  by  the  command  of  an  oracle. 

CXIX.  Datis  and  Artophernes,  sailing  to 
Asia,  carried  the  captive  Eretrians'to  8asa. 
Darius,  before  their  defeat,  had  expressed  the 
severest  indignation  against  them,  as  having 
lirst  and  unjustly  commenced  hostilities :  but 
when  they  were  conducted  to  his  presence,  ef- 
fectually humbled  and  reduced  to  his  power,  he 
showed  no  farther  resentment,  but  appointed 
them  a  residence  at  a  place  called  Ardericca, 
in  the  district  of  Cissia,  one  of  the  royal  sta- 
tions. This  is  distant  from  8usa  two  hundred 
and  ten  furlongs,  and  forty  from  a  well  which 
produces  the  three  substances  of  bitumen,  salt, 
and  oil ;  it  is  drawn  up  with  an  engine,  to 
which  a  kind  of  bucket  is  suspended  made  of 
half  a  skin ;  it  Is  then  poured  into  one  cistern, 
and  afterwards  removed  into  a  second.  The 
substances  by  this  process  separate ;  the  bitu- 
men and  the  salt  form  themselves  into  distinct 
mssses.  The  Persians  collect  the  oil,  which 
they  call  rhadinace,  into  vessels ;  this  last  is  of 
a  dark  colour  and  has  a  strong  smell.  In  this 
place  Darius  placed  the  Eretrians,  and  here  to 
my  memory  they  have  remained,  preserving 
their  ancient  language. 

CXX.  After  the  moon  had  passed  the  full,' 


6  Captiv  ^e<rlan«.>-Larcher  tells  qb  from  Philo- 
suralus,  that  the  Persians  took  780  prisoners  at  Eretria, 
but  that  a  great  many  escaped  among  the  rocks  of 
Euboea,  and  that  onlj  400  were  carried  to  Sasa,  among 
whom  were  ten  women. 

6  Had  paued  the  fuU.^—Wtnkind  in  all  ages,  from 
•bserving  the  visible  operatioDs  of  the  moon  upon  the 
ocean,  have  supposed  its  Influence  to  extend  not  only  to 
kuman  aflbirs,  but  tg  the  state  of  the  human  body.  The 
justly  celebrated  Dr.  Mead  wrou  a  treatise,  entitled  De 
Imperio  Soils  et  Luna  in  Corpore  Humano ;  but  all  those 
prejudices  and  this  superstition  are  now  exploded,  by  the 
more  satisfactory  deductions  of  a  sound  philosophy.  It 
has  been  reasonably  urged,  that  as  the  mnst  accurate 
and  subtle  barometers  are  not  at  all  aflTected  by  the  vari- 
ous positions  of  the  moon,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
human  body  should  be  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
Some  travellers  have  remarked,  that  in  the  countries  of 
the  east  it  Is  customary  to  prefer' the  time  of  the  new 
moon  to  begin  a  j  >urney ;  from  this  iieculiarity  Mr.  Har- 
mer  takes  occasion  to  comment  on  Proverbs  vii.  19, 20, 
and  1  Samuel  juc  24,  2o,  which  passage  be  explains  by 
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a  body  of  two  thousaad  Laoedrnnioiuans  arrived 
at  Athens ;  such  was  their  expedition,  that  they 
reached  Attica  in  three  days  from  their  leaving 
Sparta.  They  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  bat- 
tle^ but  so  great  was  their  deoiie  of  beholding 
the  Modes,  that  to  gratify  their  curiosity  they 
proeeeded  to  Marathon ;  they  then  returned, 
after  congratulating  the  Athenians  on  their 
prowess  and  victory. 

CXXI.  I  am  equally  astonished  at  having 
heard,  and  reluctant  to  believe,  that  the  Alo» 
meonids  held  up  a  shield  by  way  of  signal 
to  the  Persians,  wishing  to  subject  the  A  the* 
nians  to  the  power  of  the  Barbarians  and  Hi|^ 
pias.  No  man,  in  his  hatred  against  all  tyrants, 
could  possibly  exceed,  or  even  equal,  Calliasthe 
son  of  Phsnippos,  and  father  of  Hipponieus. 
Gallias  ^  was  ever  distinguished  by  his  implac^ 
ble  animoaity  against  Pisistratus;  and  when 
the  tyrant  was  expelled,  and  his  efiecta  sold  by 
public  auction,  he  was  the  only  man  who  dar- 
ed to  become  a  purchaser. 

CXXIL  The  above  personage  deeerves  to 
be  remembered,  not  only  for  what  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  proving  him  a  man  extremely 
zealous  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  but  for 
the  honors  he  obtained^  at  the  Olympic  games. 
He  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  horse-race, 
the  second  in  that  of  the  chariota  drawn  by 
four  horses:  at  the  Pythian  games,  he  was 
also  victorious,  upon  which  occasion  he  treat- 
ed the  Greeks  with  great  magnificence.*    Hie 


referring  them  to  some  similar  prejudice  amongst  the 
ancient  Jews : 

Proverbs  vil.  19, 90.  The  good  man  is  not  at  home,  ho 
is  gone  a  long  jovirney :  he  hath  taken  a  bag  of  mon^ 
in  his  hand,  and  will  come  home  at  the  appointed  timg. 
**  The  appointed  time,"  says  M.  Banner,  *'  may  properly 
be  rendered  the  newmooH.** 

I  Samuel  xz.  24.  •*  So  David  hid  himself  in  the  field, 
and  when  the  nett  moon  was  come,  the  king  sat  him 
down  to  eat  meat."— 7*. 

7  Co^iuw.]— A  whimsical  story  is  told  of  this  Calllas, 
in  Plutarch's  Lite  of  Arisiides ;  he  was  a  roan  of  mean 
rank,  but  happening  to  be  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  was 
taken  by  a  barbarian  for  a  king,  on  account  of  his  long 
hair,  and  a  bandage  which  he  wore  round  his  forehead. 
The  Persian  fell  at  his  feet,  and  discovered  to  him  a  pro* 
digious  quantity  of  gold  in  a  ditch :  Callias  slew  him,  and 
took  the  money.  But  how  does  this  accord  with  what 
is  elsewhere  written  of  Aristides,  that  he  remained  on 
the  field,  and  prevented  the  plunder  being  taken  by  any 
private  hands  f—T. 

8  Honour*  fu  o6toin«d.]— The  whole  of  this  passage 
is  wanting  in  many  manuscripts:  Valcnaer  seems  to 
think  it  has  no  business  here ;  and  Larcher  thinks  il 
was  inserted  by  some  s^iphist,  who  wished  to  pay  his 
court  to  Hipponieus,  son  of  this  Callias.— 7*. 

9  With  great  magnifieenee.y^  presume  it  was  ens- 
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liberality  tlso   to  hif  three  dragfhteri 
equally  conapicnoua :  as  soon  as  they  were  of 
age  to  marry,  he  assigned  them  a  noble  por- 
tion, and  suffered  each  to  choose  her  husband 
from  among  all  the  Athenians. 

CXXIII.  But  all  the  AlenuBOnidn,  as  well 
as  Gallias,  were  nmaikable  for  their  enmity  to 
tyrants ;  I  am  therefore  the  more  astonished  to 
hear,  and  unwilling  to  belioTe,  the  circnmstanee 
impated  to  them,  of  holding  np  a  shield  as  a 
signal  to  the  Persians.  While  a  system  of 
tyranny  preTailed  in  their  country,  they  lived 
in  Toluntary  exile ;  and  it  was  by  their  contri- 
Tance  that  the  Pisistratidtt  resigned  their  pow- 
er: for  these  reasons  they  seem  to  me  to  have 
more  assisted  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  either 
Harmodios  or  Aristogiton.  These  latter,  by  de- 
stroying Hipparcfaus,  so  far  from  repressing  the 
•mbttious  designs  of  the  other  Pisistratidtt, 
only  inflamed  them  the  more.  The  Alcmso- 
nida  were  avowedly  the  deliverers  of  Athens, 
•f  indeed  it  was  at  their  suggestion  that  the 
Pythian,  as  I  have  before  described,  enjoined 
the  Lacedemonians  to  restore  its  freedom. 

CXXIV.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  they 
were  induced  to  betray  their  country  from  any 
resentment  against  the  people  of  Athens ;  but 
no  individuals  were  mora  illustrious  at  Athens, 
or  held  in  more  general  estimation.  The  story, 
therefore,  of  the  shield,  imputed  to  this  motive, 
contradicts  probability  ;  that  a  shield  was  held 
up  cannot  be  disputed,  bm  by  whom  I  can  by 
no  means  &rther  determine. 

CXXV.  The  Alcmsonide  were  always 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
Athens ;  but  Alcmvon  himself,  and  Megacles, 
his  immediate  descendant,  were  more  particu- 
larly illustrious.  Alcmeon,  son  of  Megacles, 
received  with  great  kindness,  and  obliged  by' 
many  services,  those  Lydians  whom  Crcesus 
sent  from  Sardis  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  On  their  return,  they  did  not  omit 
to  acquaint  Croesus  with  his  benevolence ;  he 
instantly  sent  for  him  to  Sardis,  and  presented 
him  with  as  much  gold  as  he  was  able  to  carry. 
To  improve  the  value  of  his  gift,  Alcmson 
made  use  of  the  following  artifice : — Providing 

tomuy  to  do  this  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  affluence 
of  the  victor.  I  find  in  Atheneus,  book  1.  chap.  S. 
several  examples  to  this  effect.— Alcibiadee,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games,  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  all  the  assembly  of  Olympia.  Ion  of  Chios, 
having  obtained  the  prize  for  his  tragedy,  gave  to  every 
Athenian  a  flask  of  Chlan  wine.— 7*. 


himself  with  a  large  tunic,  in  which  were  many 
folds,  and  with  the  most  capacious  buskins  he 
could  procure,  ha  followed  his  guide  to  the 
royal  treasury ;  there  rolling  himself  among  the 
golden  ingots,  he  first  stuffed  his  buskins  as 
full  of  gold  as  he  possibly  could,  he  then  filled 
all  the  folds  of  his  robes,  his  hair,  and  even  his 
month,  with  gold  dust.  This  done,  with  ex- 
treme diflicolty  he  staggered  from  the  place, 
from  his  swelling  mouth,  and  projections  all 
around  him,  resembling  any  thing  rather  than  a 
man.  When  Croesus  saw  him,  he  burst  into 
laughter,  and  not  only  sufifered  him  to  carry 
away  all  that  he  had  got,  but  added  other  pre- 
sents equally  valuable.  The  falbily  from  this 
circumstance  became  exceedingly  af&uent,  and 
Alcmson  was  thus  enabled  to  procure  and 
maintain  those  horses  which  obtained  him  the 
victory  at  the  Olympic  games. 

CXXVI.  In  the  age  which  next  succeeded, 
Glisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  raised  this  fam- 
ily even  beyond  its  former  importance.  This 
Glisthenes,  who  was  the  son  of  Aristonymus, 
grandson  of  Mynon,  and  great-grandson  of 
Andros,  had  a  daughter  named  Agarista :  his 
determination  was  to  marry  her  to  the  most 
distinguished  man  in  Greece.  During  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  Glis- 
thenes was  Victorious  in  the  contest  of  the 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horaes,  he  ordered  this 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald — that 
whoever  thought  himself  worthy  of  becoming 
the  son-in-law  of  Glisthenes  was  desired  to  ap- 
pear at  Sicyon  within  sixty  days ;  for  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  reckoning  from  that  period, 
Glisthenes  intended  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  All  those  therefore  who  were  either 
proud  of  their  own  merit,  or  of  their  country, 
appeared  as  candidates;  and  Glisthenes  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  a  palestra,*  and  other 
proper  places  of  exercise. 

'  1  A  j»2<es(ra.]-'Not  unlike  to  this  conduct  of  Clis* 
thenes,  were  the  solemnities,  described  in  books  of  an- 
cient romance  and  chivalry,  as  preceding  the  nuptials 
of  a  king's  daughter.  The  knight  who  was  -victoricus  at 
tilts  and  tournaments  generally  captiTated  the  affealons 
of  the  lady,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  father. 
Bishop  Hurd,  in  his  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance, 
traces  the  origin  of  jousts  and  tournaments  no  farther 
than  the  feudal  constitution  of  the  middle  ages ;  perhaps, 
without  great  impropriety,  he  might  have  found  the 
seeds  of  their  existence  in  the  public  games  of  Greece. 
To  these  we  may  certainly  look  for  the  contests,  whether 
of  gladiators  or  beasts,  exhibited  In  the  amphitheatres 
of  ancient  Rome ;  from  which  basis,  through  various 
modifications,  the  spirit  of  Gothic  chivalry  might  pos- 
sibly be  derived.— r. 
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CXXVII.  From  Italy  came  Smiodyrides,' 
aon  of  Hippocratesy  a  native  of  Sybaiia,  and  a 
man  eminent  for  hie  refined  lazury  ;  Sybaria 
waa  at  that  time  an  affluent  and  powerful  d^. 
On  the  aame  oocaaion  Damas  of  Siria  appeared, 
he  waa  the  aon  of  Samyria,  aiimamed  the  Wise. 
Amphimneetua  the  Epidamnian,  aon  of  Epia- 
trophaa,  came  from  the  Ionian  Gal£  Amongat 
others  alao  was  Malea  the  ^toliao,  brother  of 
that  Titormoa'  who  surpassed  the  rest  of  his 
countiymen  in  bodily  prowess,  but  who  had 
retired  from  society  to  the  remote  parts  of 
^tolia.  Leoeedea,  son  of  Phidon,  prince  of 
the  ArgiTea,  came  from  the  Peloponnese:  this 
man  first  instituted  the  instruments  of  measur- 
ing^ in  the  Peloponnese,  and  was  the  most  in- 
solent of  all  his  cotemporaries.  He  removed 
the  Agonothete'  from  Elia,  which  office  he 
himself  afierwarda  executed  at  Olympia.  Ami- 
antua  the  Arcadian»  son  of  Lycurgus,  came 
from  Trapezus :  there  waa  also  Laphenea  the 
Aaenian,  of  the  city  of  Paoa,  and  son  of  that 
Eupborion  who,  aa  is  reported  in  Arcadia,  en- 
tertained at  his  house  Caator  and  Pollux,  and 
was  afterwarda  remarkable  for  his  universal 
hospitality.  Onomastus  of  Elis,  the  son  of 
Agens,  was  also  of  the  number.  Amongst 
the  Athenians  were  Megadea,  aon  of  that  Alo- 


Sfr  8mindyridm.']^'r\M  ttflbmlnate  foftn^M  of  this  maa 
is  twice  montioned  by  Allan  ia  his  Various  History. 
See  book  ix.  c.  21  £^  complained,  after  sleeping  upon 
roses,  that  he  had  got  tnmours  in  his  body  from  the  hard- 
ness of  his  bed.  Seneca,  in  his  Treatise  de  Ira,  had  evi- 
dently in  his  eye  the  above  passage  of  JBiian;  but  he  says 
that  Smiodyrides  cpmplalned  of  the  roses  being  doubled 
imder  him— folils  rosae  dupUcatis.  The  words  of  JElian 
are  ^x.v%rm*¥»s  »  rm  twnt  txt*»i  now  9x«kt«*v«<  cer- 
fainly  mean  tuipoan  occasioned  irom  extreme  exercise 
orfiitigne. 

The  other  passage  in  JBlIan,  is  book  xll.  c.  24 ;  from 
which  we  learn,  that  when  he  paid  his  addressee  to  the 
daughter  of  Clisthenes,  he  carried  with  him  a  thousand 
cooks,  a  thousand  ibwlers,  and  a  tliousand  fishermen. 

-r. 

3  7ttoniKM.>-This  man,  as  we  learn  from  AthensBas, 
one  day  disputed  with  Milo  of  Crotona,  which  could 
soonest  devour  a  whole  ox.  Of  this  last,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  It  is  relaiedthai  he  carried  ayoungbull  of  four 
years  old  upon  his  shoulders  to  some  distance ;  after 
which  he  killed  it,  divided  it  into  portions,  and  eat  the 
wiiole  of  it  I7  himself,  in  the  space  of  a  day.— XoreAer. 

4  tuirumenta  qf  mstmtring.^— On  this  snbjea  the 
following  passage  occurs  in  Pliny.  Mensurasetpondera 
Phidon  Ai^vus  invenit,  vel  Falamedes  ut  malluit  Gel- 
lius.- The  first  introduction  of  weights  and  measures 
Into  Greece  is  hnputed  by  some  to  Pythagoras.  See 
INog.  Laeit.  io  Pythag.  D*Anvttle  Is  of  opinion  that 
the  measures  hera  meiuloned  wera  not  those  of  distance. 
•—Lareher. 

6  Jl^ofiolAefa.3— These  were  the  judges  and  arbiters 
«f  the  pnbUc  games. 


meon  who  went  to  Cnaanss  and  Hippoclides, 
son  of  Tiaander,  who  was  eminent  among  bia 
countrymen,  both  for  his  affluence  and  his  per- 
sonal accompliahmenta.  The  only  Enbosan 
was  Lysaniaa,  who  came  irom  Eretria,  which 
waa  at  that  time  in  considerable  repute.  Of  the 
ScopadsB  of  Theasaly,  waa  pieeent  Dtactoiidea 
the  Cranonian,  and  Alcon  from  among  the  Mo- 
losaiana.*-These  were  the  aniton. 

CXXVin.  On  their  appearance  at  the  day 
appointed,  Cliathenea  first  inquired  of  each,  bia 
country  and  his  family.  He  then  detained  them 
all  for  the  space  of  a  year,  examining  their  oom- 
paretive  strength,  aenalbility,  learning,  and 
mannera :  for  thla  purpose  he  sometimes  con* 
versed  with  them  individually,  sometimea  col- 
lectively. The  youngeat  he  often  engaged  in 
public  exerciaes ;  but  his  great  trial  of  them  all 
waa  at  public  entertainmenta.  Aa  long  aa  they 
were  with  him  they  were  treated  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence  and  liberality ;  but  to  the 
Atheniana  he  ahowed  a  particular  preference. 
Of  these  Hippodides,  the  son  of  Tisander,  was 
the  first  in  his  regard,  both  on  account  of  his  own 
personal  prowess,  aa  well  aa  becauae  hia  ancea- 
tora  were  related  to  the  Cypaelidn  *  of  Corinth. 

CXXIX.  When  the  day  arrived  which  waa 
to  decide  the  choice  of  Cliathenea,  and  the 
solemnization  of  the  nuptials,  a  hui^red  oxen^ 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  suitors,  with  all  the 
Sicyoniana,  invited  to  the  least  After  sup- 
per, the  suitors  engaged  in  a  dispute  about 
music,  and  in  other  general  aubjecta.  Whilst 
they  were  drinking,'  Hippoclides,  who  made 
himaelf  remarkably  conspicuoas,  directed  one 
of  the  musiciana  to  play  a  time  called  "  Em- 
melia :"  '  hia  requeat  being  obeyed,  he  began  to 


6  Cjipesltdie.]— See  an  account  of  the  founder  of  this 
family,  in  the  fifth  book,  chapter  93. 

7  Bitndred  oxen.2—Th»  origin  of  hecatombs,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  this:  there  were  a  hondred  cities 
in  Laconia,  each  uf  which  every  year  sacrificed  an  ox. 
The  etymology  of  hecat(Hnb  is  firom  i»i,T*^/Bi|,  a  solemn 
sacrifice ;  or  rather  from  Ikmto«,  a  hundred,  and  /B«vf , 
an  ox.  By  a  hecatomb  in  general,  we  understand  the 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  beasts  of  the  aune  kind,  upon  a 
hundred  altars,  by  a  hundred  diflerent  priests.— 7*. 

8  TI'fttM  tAey  were  drMfctn^.]— In  Greece,  says  Lar- 
cher,  they  did  not  drink  till  after  they  had  done  eating. 
This  is  exemplified  from  a  passage  of  Xenophon,  where, 
when  somebody  at  the  table  of  Seuthes  desins  Aristns 
to  drink ;  he  raplles,  *<  that  he  has  not  yet  done  eating, 
but  that  he  might  ask  J^enophon  to  drink,  who  had 
dined." 

9  Bmm^ia.'}-lt  has  been  generally  understood  of  the 
dance  called  Emmelia,  that  it  was  of  a  peculiar  gravity 
and  staiellness,  suited  to  the  dignity  of  tragedy :  but  I 
think  with  Larcher,  from  the  passsfs  beibia  os^  that 
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dance  with  modi  Mitisfoctton  to  binMelf,  thotigfa, 
•a  it  ■hotiid  Mem,  to  the  gntA  disgast  of  Clig- 
thenee,  who  attentively  observed  him.  After 
a  ahort  paone,  Hippoclidea  eommanded  a  table 
to  be  brought ;  upon  this  he  first  of  all  danced 
according  to  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  then  in 
the  Athenian  manner :  at  length  he  stood  upon 
his  bead,  using  his  legs  as  if  they  had  l^en  his 
hands.  The  two  former  actions  of  Hippo- 
elides  CUsthenea  observed  with  great  command 
of  temper ;  he  determined  not  to  choose  him 
as  his  son-in-law,  being  much  offended  with 
his  want  of  delicacy  and  decorum ;  hot  when 
he  saw  him  dancing  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  exclaimed, 
**  Son  of  Tisander,  you  have  danced  away  your 
wife.'*— «*Hippoclides  cares  not,"  was  the 
abrupt  reply.  This  afterwards  became  a  pro- 
veA.* 

CXXX,  After  this  Clisthenes,  demanding 
silence,  thus  addressed  the  assembly :  «*  Te, 
who  have  come  hither  as  suitors  to  my  daugh- 
ter, are  all  entitled  to  my  praise,  and  if  it  were 
in  my  power  I  would  gratify  you  all,  not  dis- 
tinguishing one  in  preference  to  the  rest ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for  as  there  is  only  one  vir- 
gin, the  wishes  of  yon  all  cannot  be  satisfied  : 
to  each  of  you,  therefore,  who  must  depart 
hence  disappointed  of  your  object,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  condescension  in  desiring  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  mine,  I  present  a  talent 
of  silver;  but  I  give  my  daughter  Agarista  to 
Megacles  the  son  of  Alcmson,  to  be  his  wife 
according  to  the  Athenian  laws."  Megacles 
accepted  the  honour,  and  the  marriage  ?ras 
solemnized. 

(here  must  have  been  different  kinde  of  dances  under 
this  name ;  for  it  seems  not  at  all  likely  that  Clisthenes 
should  quarrel  with  his  son-in-law  elect  for  exercising 
himself  in  a  solemn  and  dignified  dance.  Of  this  dance 
also  we  are  told  that  Plato  approved,  along  with  the 
^rrhlc  or  military  dances,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done,  If  it  had  been  of  the  immodest  kind  which 
is  here  reprobated.  It  may  also  without  Impropriety  be 
observed,  that  the  Athenians  deemed  those  impolite  who 
refused  to  exercise  themselves  In  dancing,  when  the  pro- 
per opportunity  occurred ;  and  what  time  could  be  more 
sniuble  than  a  nuptial  feast  T  The  act  of  dancing  would 
naturally  seem  to  Indicate  Joy,  but  it  constituted  a  part 
sf  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  ancients.  I  have  some- 
where read  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  amongst  whom  danc- 
ing was  practised  as  a  testimony  of  sorrow.— 7*. 

1  Berome  a  j^nnwrft.]— Luclan  uses  this  as  a  proverbial 
expression,  in  his  Apolog.  pro  Merced.  Arduct  •«  ^^ evr* 
*  iwwMKitSn^  **  Hippoclides  cares  not.**  We  have  one  in 
this  country,  among  the  common  people,  nearly  the 
same— "  ¥nio  cares  1"  The  expression  •KtyvM**f**f^i' 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Vespis  of  Aristophanes,  proba- 
bly In  allasion  to  tUs  place  of  Hsrodotas. 


CXXai.  8nch  was  Ae  decision  made  with 
respect  to  these  suitors,  and  in  this  manner 
the  AlcmBonid«  became  illustrious  in  Greece. 
The  first  ofibpring  of  this  marriage  was  called 
Clisthenes,  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  the 
prince  of  Sicyon.  He  it  was  who  divided  the 
Athenians  into  tribes,  and  introduced  a  demo- 
cracy. The  name  of  the  second  son  was  Hip- 
pocrates, to  whom  afterwards  was  bom  a  sen 
named  Megacles,  and  a  daughter  called  Aga- 
rista, after  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes :  she  was 
married  to  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron. 
During  her  pregnancy,  she  dreamt  that  she 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  was  very  soon  after- 
wards delivered  of  Pericles. 

CXXXII.  Milttades  was  always  very  popu- 
lar at  Athens ;  but  after  the  signal  defeat  of 
the  Persians  at  Marathon,  his  reputation  atill 
more  increased.  He  demanded  of  his  country- 
men a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  with  a  supply  of 
money  and  men :  he  did  not  specify  to  what 
place  he  intendbd  to  conduct  them,  he  only 
promised  that  he  would  lead  them  to  affiuence, 
and  to  a  country  from  whence  they  should 
bring  abundance  of  gold.  The  Athenians  be- 
lieved and  obeyed  him. 

CXXXin.  Receiving  the  reinforcement 
he  had  solicited,  Miltiades  sailed  to  Paros. 
His  pretended  object  was  to  punish  the  Pa- 
rians, for  taking  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the 
Persians,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This 
however  was  assumed ;  his  resentment  against 
the  Pariana  arose  from  Lysagoras,  the  son  of 
Tysias,  a  native  of  Paros,  who  had  prejudiced 
Hydarnes  the  Persian  against  him.  On  his 
arrival  before  the  place,  Miltiades  commenced 
a  vigorous  siege,  sending  at  the  same  time  a 
herald  to  the  Parians,  to  demand  a  hundred 
talents;  and  declaring,  that  if  they  did  not 
grant  it,  he  wonld  not  leave  the  place  till  he 
had  destroyed  it  The  Parians  never  thought 
for  a  moment  of  complying  with  his  demand, 
but  attended  vigilantly  to  the  defence  of  their 
city,  strengthening  those  parts  which  were 
weak,  and  rendering,  under  advantage  of  the 
night,  their  wall  twice  as  strong  as  it  was  be- 
fore. 

CXXXIV.  Thus  far  all  the  Greeks  corres- 
pond in  their  account:  what  ensued  is  thus 
related  by  the  Parians :  Miltiades,  reduced  to 
great  perplexity,'  consulted  with  a  female  capu 

2  Oreat  jM7}»IesttyO—1'be  account  given  of  Miliiadesi 
and  of  this  particular  expedition,  by  Cornelius  Nepos»  la 
materially  dlfierent— 7*. 


ERATO. 
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tife,  a  Ptiian  by  birth,  wbote  name  was  TIido, 
a  priMteM  of  the  inCirDal  deittM.  On  her  ap- 
pearing before  him,  she  said,  that  if  he  wished 
to  accomplish  his  designs  upon  Paros,  he  must 
follow  her  adTice.  In  consequence  of  what  she 
lecoramendod,  Miltiades  adTanced  to  an  emi- 
nence before  the  city,  and  not  able  to  open  the 
gates  of  a  place  consecrated  to  Geres  Thesmo- 
phoros,  he  leaped  over  the  fonee :  from  hence 
he  proceeded  to  the  temple,  either  to  remoTC 
aomething  which  it  was  deemed  impions  to 
toQch,  or  with  some  other  intention ;  on  ap- 
proaching the  entrance,  he  was  seixed  with  a 
sadden  horror  of  mind ;  and  returning  by  the 
same  way,  he  in  leaping  a  second  time  oi^r  the 
wall  dislocated  his  thigh,  though,  as  some  say, 
be  wounded  his  knee. 

CZXXV.  After  the  above  accident  Mil- 
tiades returned  home,  without  bringing  the 
Athenians  the  wealth  he  promised,  or  render- 
ing himself  master  of  Faros,  before  which, 
after  laying  waste  the  island,  he  remained  siz- 
and-twenty  days.  When  the  Parians  knew 
that  Timo  the  priestess  had  adrieed  Miltiades, 
they  wished  to  punish  her.  As  soon  therefore 
as  Uie  siege  was  raised,  they  sent  to  Delphi  to 
inquire  whether  they  might  put  the  priestesa  to 
death,  as  having  pointed  out  to  an  enemy  the 
means  of  possessing  their  country,  and  who  had 
exposed  to  Miltiades  those  sacred  ceremonies 
at  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  Pythian  would  not  suffer  them  to 
hurt  her,  saying  that  Timo  was  not  culpable, 
for  that  it  was  decreed  that  Miltiades  diould 
miserably  perish,  and  that  she  was  only  the 
instrument  of  conducUng  him  to  his  destiny. 

CXXXVI.  On  his  return  from  Paros, 
Miltiades  was  generally  censured  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  in  particular  by  Xanthippus,  the 
son  of  Ariphron,  who  accused  him  capitally  to 
the  Athenians  as  a  betrayer  of  his  country.  To 
this  Miltiades  could  not  personally  reply,  for 
his  wound  mortifying,  he  wss  confined  to  his 
bed ;  but  he  was  ▼eiy  Tigorously  defended  by 
his  friends,  who  adduced  in  his  favour  the  vic- 
tory of  Marathon,  the  taking  of  Lemnos,  which 
after  chastising  the  Pelasgi,  he  had  reduced  to 
the  power  of  Athens.  By  the  interference  of 
the  people,  bis  life  was  saved,  but  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.'    His 


8  f^y  taleHi§.y—'nk\M,  Mcording  to  GomsUus  Nepoi, 
wms  the  fum  which  it  eoit  the  Aihanlans  to  fit  out  the 
•maBiiMBt  which  MlUtodss  led  aplast  Faroi^—r. 


wound  growing  worse,  Miltiades  died,  but  the 
fine  was  discharged  by  his  son  Cimon. 

CXXXVII.  Miltiades  had  thus  obtained 
possession  of  Lemnos.  The  Pelasgians  had 
been  expelled  Attica  by  the  Athenians,  whether 
justly  or  otherwise,  I  am  not  able  to  determine : 
Hecatetts,  the  son  of  Hegeeander,  in  his  his- 
toiy,  says  unjustly.  The  Athenians  according 
to  him,  observing  their  territory  near  Hymettus, 
which  they  had  given  up  to  the  Pelasgi  as  a 
reward  for  building  them  a  wall,  well  cultivated, 
whereas  formerly  it  produced  little,  and  was  of 
no  estimation,  they  expelled  them  from  it,  with* 
out  any  other  motive  than  envy,  and  a  desire 
of  obtaining  the  place.  The  Athenian  account 
says,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  justly  expelled ; 
this  people,  they  assert,  made  hostile  excursione 
from  Hymettus,*  and  frequently  offered  vio- 
lence to  the  young  women  who  went  from 
Athens  to  the  nine  fountains,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawuig  water ;  for  at  this  period  the  Greeks 
had  no  slaves.  Not  satisfied  with  treating  these 
with  great  insolence  and  brutality,  the  Pelasgi 
formed  the  bolder  design  of  rendering  them- 
selves masters  of  Athens.  The  Athenians 
think  iheir  conduct  on  this  occasion  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise;  for,  having  detected  the 
Pelasgi  of  treacheTj,  they  might  justly  have 
exterminated  them,  instead  of  which  they  only 
expelled  them  the  country.  Thua  circumstanc- 
ed, they  dispersed  themselves,  and  some  of 
them  settled  at  Lemnos^ — Such  are  the  difiG»- 
rent  accounts  of  Hecatsus  and  the  Athenians* 

CXXXVm.  Those  Pelasgi  who  settled 
at  Lemnos,  were  veiy  solicitous  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  Athenians.  Knowing  there- 
fore the  times  of  their  public  festiyals,  they 
prepared  two  fifty-oared  barks  to  surprise  the 
Athenian  females'    who  were   engaged  near 

4  HymUiu9.']—Th\§  pUce,  now  CAUed  Hymetto,  was 
anciently  lunoufl  for  prododng  fine  marble,  abundanea 
of  beet,  and  ezcallant  honey.  The  hills  of  Hymattns 
were  the  leene  of  the  celebrated  atory  of  Cephalos  and 
Procris.    See  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandl,  Hi.  88^. 


6  Athmian /emaUa.y-ln  the  Greek,  the  travce  of  ths 
Atbenlani.  It  Is  proper  to  obeerve,  that  the  Athenians 
who  called  themeelves  Athenaloi,  never  called  their 
women  Athenaial,  because  Minerva  Is  In  Homer  called 
Athenala,  sach  was  their  superstition.  They  spoke  of 
their  women  by  a  periphrasis,  as  here,  or  by  the  word 
•«-T»i,  astai,  female  citizens,  because  Athens,  byway 
of  distinction,  was  called  Arr«,  the  chy. 

The  feast  here  mentioned  was  called  Braa^onh^  from 
the  place  at  which  it  was  celebrated.  A  goat  was  sae- 
riflced,  and  rhapsodists  sung  portions  of  the  Hied ;  Jt 
was  calebrstad  every  five  years.   Tonng  girls  sacrsd  ts 
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Braaron  in  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diane :  many 
of  these  fell  into  their  hande,  and  being  carried 
to  Lemnos,  became  their  concubinea.  These 
women  had  a  number  of  children  whom  they 
educated  in  the  Athenian  langaage  and  man- 
ners :  those  accordingly  refused  to  associate  with 
the  other  children  of  the  Pelasgi ;  and  if  one 
of  them  was  at  any  time  beaten  by  them,  they 
mutually  ran  to  one  another's  assistance.  They 
thought  themselves  worthy  of  being  their  mas- 
ters, and  ultimately  became  so.  The  Pelas- 
gians,  obsenring  this,  were  much  exasperated, 
for,  said  they,  if  these  children  thus  unite 
against  the  oflbpring  of  our  legitimate  wives, 
and  are  continually  aiming  at  superiority  over 
them,  what  will  they  do  when  they  arrive  at 
manhood  1  They  resolved  therefore  to  put 
these  children  to  death,  after  which  they 
determined  also  to  kill  their  mothers.  This 
action,  added  to  a  former  one,  in  which  the 
women  of  Lemnos  destroyed  all  their  hpsbands, 
with  Thoas  their  king,*  induced  the  Grecians 
to  call  every  atrocious  crime  Lemnian. 

CXXXIZ.  The  Pelasgi,  after  the  above 
murder  of  their  children  and  concubines,  found 
their  earth,  their  cattle,  and  their  wives  alike 


Diana,  cekitiratad  this  ftast  in  8afih>n-eoloiired  robes ; 
they  might  not  be  more  than  ten  years  old,  nor  less  than 
live.— XofCAtfr. 

1  Than  tkeir  JWpi^.]— Utter  writers  have  made  Hypsi- 
pyle  preserve  the  Uie  of  her  father  Thoas.  The  whole 
of  this  is  beautifully  described  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
his  second  book.  The  motive  wlilch  was  supposed  to 
Induce  the  Lesbian  women  to  this  sanguinary  action 
was  this :— The  Lemnian  women  celebrated  every  year 
a  festival  In  honour  of  Venus ;  but  having;  neglected  this 
cMtom,  the  goddess  punished  their  neglea  by  giving 
them  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  made  their  husbands 
avoid  them.  The  women,  thus  deeming  themselves 
despised,  slew  all  the  men^— 7*. 


cursed  with  sterility:  to  obtain  relief  ftom 
which  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Delphi.  The 
Pythian  commanded  them  to  render  such 
faction  to  the  Athenians  as  they  should 
quire ;  they  accordingly  went  to  Athens,  en- 
gaging themselves  to  submit  to  whatever  should 
be  proposed.  The  Athenians  set  in  order 
some  couches  in  the  Piytaneum,  which  they 
adorned  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  they 
prepared  also  a  table  covered  with  every  deli- 
cacy ;  they  then  required  the  Pelasgi  to  sur* 
render  Lemnoe  in  a  similar  state  of  abundance: 
— '( Whenever,"  said  they,  in  reply,  *«one  of 
your  vessels  shall  in  a  single  day  make  its  pai^ 
sage  to  our  country  with  a  northern  wind,  we 
will  comply  with  what  you  require."  This  they 
conceived  to  be  impracticable,  as  Attica  lies 
considerably  to  the  south  of  Lemnos. 

CZL.  After  an  interval  of  some  yean, 
when  the  Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  Miltiades 
the  son  of  Cimon,  under  the  favour  of  the 
Etesian  winds,  passed  in  a  single  day  from 
EIsos  in  the  Chersonese  to  Lemnos ;  he  in- 
stantly commanded  them  to  depart  from  Lem- 
nos, reminding  them  of  the  declaration  of  the 
oracle,'  the  completion  of  which  they  little  ex- 
pected. With  this  the  Hephostians  complied, 
but  the  Myrinei  not  allowing  the  Chersonese 
to  be  Attica,  sustained  a  siege,  bnt  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Thus,  by  means  of  Mil- 
tiades,* the  Athenians  became  masten  of 
Lemnos. 

2  OraeU.^—A.  speech  of  the  kind  related  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  though  delivered  by  common  persons,  was 
considerad  as  prophetic  and  oracular. 

3  JliUane  QTilA'^Midet.J-^Cdmpare  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus with  that  given  by  Cornelius  Nepos. 
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BOOK  VII. 


POLTMNIA. 


I.  Whzv  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon was  commanicated  to  Darius,  he,  who  was 
before  incensed  against  the  Athenians,  on  ao 
count  of  their  invasion  of  Sardis,  became  still 
more  exasperated,  and  more  inclined  to  invade 
Greece.  He  instantly  therefore  sent  emissar- 
ies to  the  different  cities  under  his  power,  to 
provide  a  still  greater  number  of  transports, 
horses,  com,  and  provisions.  In  the  interval 
which  this  business  employed,  Asia  experienced 
three  years  of  confusion ;  her  most  able  men 
being  enrolled  in  the  Greek  expedition,  and 
making  preparation  for  it.  In  the  fourth,  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  been  reduced  by  Gamby- 
ses,  revolted  from  the  Persians  ;  but  this  only 

Induced  Darius  to  accelerate  his  preparations 
against  both  nations. 

II.  At  this  juncture  thera  arose  a  violent 
dispute  among  Uie  sons  of  Darius,  concerning 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  Persian  cus- 
toms forbidding  the  sovereign  to  undertake  any 
expedition  without  naming  his-  heir.  Darius 
had  three  sons  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
by  the  daughter  of  Gobryas ;  he  bad  four  after- 
wards by  Atofisa,  daughter  of  Cyrus :  Artoba- 
zanes '  was  the  eldest  of  the  former,  Xerxes  of 
the  latter.  Not  being  of  the  same  mother,  a 
dispute  arose'  between  them ;  Artobazanes  as- 

1  Artobaxanta.^—hBLTchw  is  of  opinion,  ihai  from  this 
person^^  the  celebrated  Mithridates,  king  of  Ponius, 
who  fur  so  many  years  resisted  the  Roman  power,  was 
descended.  Piodorus  Siculus,  Polybius,  and  other  au- 
thors, trace  this  prince  to  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who 
conspired  against  Sroerdis  ftlagus.  This  Artobazanes 
probably  enjoyed  the  satrapy  of  Ponius,  and  his  descend- 
anle  doubdess  enjoyed  it  also,  till  Mithridates,  surnaroed 
Ctistes  (the  founder)  became  sovereign  of  the  country 
of  which  he  had  before  only  been  governor. 
'  This  reasoning  will  hardly  appear  saiisiactory,  unless 
it  were  evident  that  the  satrapies  under  the  crown  of 
Persia  were  hereditary,  which  was  by  no*means  the 
case.— 7*. 

3  A  dispute  aros«.]— The  account  given  of  ihls  aflklr 
,  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  Brotherly  Love,  diaers 
uateriaily. 


serted  his  pretensions  from  being  the  eldest  of 
all  his  father's  sons,  a  claim  which  mankind  in 
general    consent   to    acknowledge.'     Xerxes 


**  When  Darius  died,  some  contefided  that  Ariamenes 
should  succeed  him,  as  being  eldest:  others  recommend- 
ed Xerxes,  because  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  his 
mother,  and  he  was  born  whilst  Darius  was  actually 
Icing.  Ariamenes  accordingly  went  to  Media,  not  with 
any  hostile  views,  but  peaceably  to  have  the  matter  de- 
termined. Xerxes,  who  was  on  the  spot,  exercised  the 
royal  functions ;  but  as  soon  as  his  brother  arrived,  he 
laid  aside  his  crown  and  kingly  ornaments,  and  hastened 
to  salute  him.  He  sent  him  various  presents,  and  words 
to  this  effect :  **  Xerxes  your  brother  sends  you  these 
presents,  to  show  how  much  be  honours  you.  If  the 
Persians  shall  elect  me  king,  you  shall  be  next  to  my- 
self." The  reply  of  Ariamenes  was,  "  I  accept  your 
presents;  the  crown  I  believe  to  be  my  right:  I  shall 
honour  all  my  brethren,  and  Xerxes  in  particular." 
When  the  day  of  decision  arrived,  the  Persians  elected 
as  judge  Artabanus,  brother  of  Darius.  Xerxes,  who  de- 
pended on  the  multitude,  objected  to  him,  fur  which  he 
was  censured  by  his  mother  Atossa:  "  Why,"  she  ob- 
served, "  should  you  refuse  to  have  your  uncle  as  judge, 
one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  Persia  9  and  why  dread  a 
contest,  where  if  inferior  you  will  still  be  next  to  the 
king  V*  Xerxes  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
after  hearing  the  arguments  of  both,  Arubanus  adjudged 
the  crown  to  Xerxes.  Ariamenes  on  this  hastily  arose, 
made  obeisance  to  his  brother,  and  teking  him  by  the 
hand,  conducted  him  to  the  Uirone." 

3  Consent  to  acknou)ledge.2—Th^  princes  of  heredi- 
tary  succession  is  universal,  but  the  order  h^s  been 
variously  established  by  convenience  or  caprice,  by  the 
spirit  of  national  institutions,  or  by  some  partial  ex- 
ample, which  was  originally  decided  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence.—See  Gibbont  iv.  387. 

The  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  (he  continues)  ap> 
pears  to  have  deviated  from  the  equality  of  nature,  much 
lees  than  the  Jewish,  the  Athenian,  or  the  English  insti- 
tutions. On  the  death  of  a  ciUeen,  ail  his  descendants, 
unless  they  were  already  freed  ^m  his  paiernal  power, 
were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  possessions.  The 
insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was  unknown : 
the  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level ;  all  the  sons 
and  danghters  wens  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  tha 
patrimonial  estate. 

Amongst  the  Patriarchs,  the  first-born  enjoyed  a  roys- 
tical  and  spiritual  primogeniture.  In  the  land  of  Canaan 
he  was  entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  inheritance. 

At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughters 
were  endowed  ai  the  discretion  of  their  brothers. 
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cltimed  the  throne  because  he  wm  the  grand- 
eon  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  the  Persians  were  in- 
debted%br  their  liberties. 

III.  Before  Darias  had  made  any  decision, 
and  in  the  very  roidst  of  the  contention,  there 
arrived  at  Susa^  Demaratus,*  the  son  of  Aris- 
ton,  who  being  deprived  of  the  crown  of  Spar- 
ta, had  fle<t  from  Lacedsmon.  This  man, 
hearing  of  the  controversy,  went,  as  is  reported 
to  Xerxes,  and  recommended  him  to  urge  far^ 
ther  in  support  of  his  claim,  that  when  he  was 
born,  Darius  was  in  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
empire  of  Persia,  bat  at  the  birth  of  Artoba- 
zaiies,  his  father  was  only  a  private  individual. 
The  pretensions  of  Xerxes  therefore  could  not 
be  set  aside,  without  the  most  obvious  violation 
of  equity.  To  strengthen  this  the  example 
of  the  Spartans  ^  was  adduced,  among  whom, 
those  children  bom  «fter  the  accession  of  the 
prince  to  the  throne  were  universally  preferred 
to  those  born  before.  Xerxes  availed  himself 
of  this  counsel  given  by  Bemaratus,  which  so 
effectually  impressed  Darius,  that  he  declared 
htm  his  successor.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  Xerxes  would  have  reigned  without  this 
advice  from  Demaratus,  as  Atossa  enjoyed  an 
almost  unlimited  authority.* 


In  EDglsnd  the  eldest  son  alone  loherHs  all  the  land : 
a  law,  mjB  jtidpe  Blackatona,  unjust  only  in  the  opinion 
of  younger  brothers. 

Upon  the  above  I  would  remark,  that  Blackstone 
speakajudiciouslj :  whilst  I  can  consider  the  tentiinenta 
of  Mr.  Gibbon  as  Ihtle  beuer  than  declamation.  It  seems 
evident,  that  property  continually  subdivided  must  tie 
rendered  useless  to  all ;  or,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  to 
create  a  numerous  class  too  proud  to  be  industrious, 
would  be  to  introduce  a  swarm  of  useless  and  inactive 
drones  into  the  political  hive.  The  wealth  of  the  elder 
brothers  maintains  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  a  state : 
the  activity  of  the  younger  branches  gives  it  life  and 
strength.— 7*. 

1  Demarattu.y-Xerxea  gave  Demaratus  the  cities  of 
Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  and  Halisamia,  because  he  at- 
tended him  on  his  expedition  to  Greece.  These  places 
won  enjoyed  by  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  his  descen- 
dants, at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  thettth  Olympiad. 
—Lardier. 

2Exemqileqfthe  £^/an«.]— Craglus,  in  his  useful 
book  De  Republica  Lacedamoniorum,  speaks  at  some 
length  on  the  righr  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Spar- 
ta;  but  I  do  not  find  thai  he  mentions  the  particularity 
which  is  here  sanctioned  by  the  respectable  authority 
of  Herodotus.— T. 

3  Atoua  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited  oictAort/y.]— 
Atossa  is  the  name  which  Pope  applied  to  Sarah  duchess 
of  Marlborough.    See  his  Moral  Essays,  ep.  il.  116 ; 

But  wbAt  are  theie  to  great  Aiomah  mind. 

The  Persian  Atossa  appears  to  have  been  an  artful 
woman,  and  of  a  very  intriguing  spirit,  il)nd  of  power, 
and  using  the  most  vu>lent  means  to  attain  sometimes  the 


lY.  Darius  having  declared  Xerxes  his  beir» 
prepared  to  march :  but  in  the  year  which  sao- 
ceeded  the  Egyptian  revolt,  he  died :  having 
reigned  thirty-six  years,  without  being  able  to 
gratify  his  resentment  against  the  Egyptians  ^ 
and  Athenians  who  had  opposed  his  power,   r, 

y.  On  'his  death,  Xerxes  immediately  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  who  from  the  first,  seem- 
ed wholly  inclined  to  the  Egyptian  rather  than 
the  Athenian  war.  Bnt  Mardonios,  who  was 
his  cousin,  being  the  son  of  Gobryas,  by  a  sis- 
ter of  Darius,  thus  addressed  him :  **l  should 
think,  sir,^  that  the  Athenians,  who  have  so 
grievously  injured  the  Persians,  ought  not  to 
escape  with  impunity.  I  would  nevertheless 
have  you  execute  what  you  immediately  pro- 
pose ;  but  when  you  shall  have  chastised  the 
insolence  of  Egypt,  resume  the  expedition 
against  Athens.  Thus  will  your  reputation 
be  established,  and  others  in  future  be  deterred 
from  molesting  your  dominions."  What  he 
said  was  farther  enforced  by  representing  the 
beauties  of  Europe,  that  it  was  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, abounding  with  all  kinds  of  trees,*  and  d»- 
served  to  be  possessed  by  the  king  alone. 

VI.  Mardonius  said  this,  being  desirous  of 
new  undertakings,  and  ambitious  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  Xerxes  at  length  acceded  to 
his  counsel,  to  which  he  was  also  urged  by 

meanest  ends ;  the  parallel,  according  to  the  testimoaies 
of  most  writers,  seems  pertinent  enough.  ^ 

4  i7/7^tan«.>-Ari8U)tle  on  this  subject  is  at  variance 
with  Herodotus ;  he  says  that  Darius  having  taken  poe> 
session  of  Egypt,  passed  over  from  thence  into  Greece, 
confounding  Darius  with  Xerxes.  The  authority  of 
Herodotus,  says  Larcher,  who  was  almost  a  contempts 
rary,  seems  preferable  to  that  of  Aristotle,  who  lived  a 
long  time  aAerwards. 

6  Isfumld  thinkt  fihV.]— The  word  Atrirerd  I  haye  ren- 
dered **  Sir  :**  Larcher  has  expressed  it  by  the  woM 
**  Seigneur,"  as  most  significant  of  the  reverence  with 
which  a  slave  addressed  his  lord.  Fur  my  own  part,  I 
am  inclined  to  consider  It  as  a  term  of  general  respect, 
and  not  as  having  any  appropriate  signification,  to  inti- 
mate the  condition  uf  the  Persians  with  regard  to  their 
sovereigns.  Thus,  amongst  the  Jews,  the  word  rabbi 
meant,  as  it  is  properly  rendered  in  our  veraions,  **  mas- 
ter," that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  imply  that  they  to  whom 
it  is  applied  were  the  masters  of  those  who  used  it ;  but 
it  was  a  term  which  custom  adopted,  and  pc;litene8a 
sanctioned,  as  respectful  from  an  inferior  to  a  person 
above  him.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  lofky 
genius  of  the  oriental  languages  to  adopt  phrases  by  no 
means  to  be  interpreted  or  understood  in  dieir  strict  and 
literal  sense.— 7! 

6  All  kinds  of  trees.']— It  seems  a  little  singular,  that 
Mardonius  should  say  this :  for  I  l)elieve  it  has  always 
been  acknowledged  that  the  luxuriant  climates  of  Asia 
produce  every  thing  which  relates  to  fruit  and  veget»* 
lion,  in  far  greater  abundance  and  perfection  than  this 
less  genial  soil  of  Europe.— 7! 
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otber  coDsideradons.  Some  me«engen  came 
from  Thetsely  on  the  port  of  the  Alevada, 
imploring  the  king  to  invade  Greece ;  to  ac- 
complish which  they  nted  the  meet  earneat  en- 
deavours. These  Aleuads  were  the  princes 
of  Thessaly ;  their  solicitations  were  strength- 
ened by  the  Pisistratide,  wholiad  taken  refuge 
at  Bnsa,  and  who  to  the  arguments  before  ad- 
duced added  others.  They  had  among  them 
Onomacritus,  an  Athenian,  a  famous  priest, 
who  sold  the  oracles  of  Mussbus  ;  with  him  they 
had  been  reconciled  previous  to  their  arrival  at 
dbsa.  This  man  had  been  formerly  banished 
-from  Athens  by  the  son  of  Pisiitratus;  fpr 
Lasus*  of  Hermione  had  detected  him  in  the 
fact  of  introducing  a  pretended  oracle  among 
the  verses  of  Mbseus,  intimating  that  the  is- 
lands contiguous  to  Lemnos  should  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  ocean.  Hipparchus  for  this 
expelled  him,  though  be  had  been  very  inti- 
mate with  him  before.  He  accompanied  the 
Pisistratids  to  Susa,  who  always  spoke  of  him 
in  terms  highly  honourable,  upon  which  ac- 
count, whenever  be  appeared  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, he  recited  certain  oracular  verses.  He 
omitted  whatever  predicted  any  thing  unfor- 
tunate to  the  Barbarians,  selecting  only  what 
promised  them  auspiciously ;  among  otber 
things  he  said  the  Fates  decreed  that  a  Persian 
should  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont. 

Vn.  Thus  was  the  mind  of  Xerxes  assail- 
ed by  the  predictions  of  the  priest,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Pisistratide.  In  the  year'' 
which  followed  the  death  of  Darius,  he  deter- 
mined on  an  expedition  against  Greece,  but 
commenced  hostilities  with  those  who  had  re- 
Tolted  from  the  Persians.  These  being  sub- 
dued, and  the  whole  of  Egypt'  more  effectually 


6  Lotus  was  a  mnsician,  poet,  and  according  to  aome, 
one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  dith]rrambic  verses  and  of  the  circular  dances. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  Aves,  calls  him  *vu\t»(  itimnakof 
He  was  fond  of  gaming :  and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
when  Xenophanes  refused  once  to  play  with  him,  he  re- 
proached  him  with  cowardice :  "  Yes,"  answered  Xeno- 
phanes, "  In  every  thing  which  is  base  and  dishonest,  I 
confess  myself  a  coward."— 7*. 

7  In  the  y«ar.]— Herodotus  was  born  this  year  at 
Halicarnassus  in  Caria.  See  Aulus  Gellius,  book  xv.  c. 
S3. 

"  ITellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  flfjurlshed 
In  the  same  lime,  and  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  ; 
Hellanicus,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
wai,  was  sixty-five  years  old,  Herodotus  fiAy-three,  and 
T»»T  f  yd  ides  forty."— 7*. 

6  WhoU  qf  Egypt.^—XtTxttr,  having  ascended  the 
thraxe,  employed  iha  first  year  of  his  reign  in  carrying 
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reduced  than  it  had  been  by  Darius,  the  govern- 
ment of  it  he  confided  to  Achemenes,  his  own 
brother,  son  of  Darius.  Achemenes  was 
afterwards  slain  by  Inams,  a  Libyan,  the  son 
of  Psammetschus. 

VUI.  After  the  subjection  of  Egypt, 
Xerxes  prepared  to  lead  an  army  against 
Athens,  but  first  of  all  he  called  an  assembly 
of  the  principal  Persians,  to  bear  their  senti- 
ments, and  to  deliver  without  reserve  his  own. 
He  addressed  them  to  the  following  purport : 
"  Yon  will  remember,  O  Persians,  that  I  am 
not  about  to  execute  any  new  project  of  my 
own ;  I  only  pursue  the  path  which  has  been 
previously  marked  out  for  me.  I  have  learned 
from  my  ancestors,  that  ever  since  we  recovered 
this  empire  from  the  Medes,  after  the  depres- 
sion of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  we  have  never  been 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  A  deity  is  our  guide, 
and  auspiciously  conducts  us  to  prosperity.  It 
must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  relate  the  ex- 
ploits of  Gyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  and 
the  nations  they  added  to  our  empire.  For 
my  own  part,  ever  since  my  accession  to  the 
throne,  it  has  been  my  careful  endeavour  not 
to  reflect  any  disgrace  upon  my  forefathers,  by 
suffering  the  Persian  power  to  diminish.  My 
deliberations  on  this  matter  have  presented  me 
with  a  prospect  full  of  glory ;  they  have  pointed 
out  to  me  a  region  not  inferior  to  our  own  in 
extent,  and  for  exceeding  it  in  fertility,  which 
incitements  are  farther  promoted  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  honourable  revenge ;  I  have  there- 
fore assembled  you  to  explain  what  I  intend: 
I  have  resolved,  by  throwing  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont,*  to  lead  my  forces  through  Europe 
into  Greece,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the 


on  the  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  which 
his  father  had  begun.  He  oonflrmed  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  all  the  privileges  grent«d  them  by  his  father, 
especially  that  of  having  the  tribute  of  Samaria  for  the 
furnishing  them  with  sacrifices  for  the  carrying  on  of 
dirine  worship  in  the  temple  of  Ood  at  thai  place.— 
Pr^eaux. 

9  J7e//eflpont.]— Bochart  thinks  it  vary  probable,  what 
other  learned  men  have  also  conjectured,  that  the  Hel- 
lespont was  originally  called  Elia-pont,  firom  Ellsha,  the 
I  eldest  of  Ja van's  sons ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  one  of 
the  120  provinces,  as  they  stood  in  the  rolls  of  tlie  Persian 
empire,  was  named  IVovtnciaii/y»um«itsts,lbr  so  Hero- 
dotus informs  us ;  and  it  Is  placed  between  the  provin- . 
ces  of  Ionia  and  Phrygia,  comprehending  JGolia.  From 
the  authority  above  cited,  upon  the  change  or  language 
Elisha  the  son  of  Javan  was  called  .Solus.  The  Jewish 
rabbins  explain  the  name  Elisha,  ad  inaulam  ;  and  Varro, 
as  cited  by  Servius,  on  the  1st  JEneid,  gives  the  same 
title  to  JEolus  Uippotades,  styling  him  Dominiis  Insula* 
mm  (lonl  of  the  islands.)— 7*. 

2  F 
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Athenians  for  the  injoriei  offered  to  mj  fitther 
and  Peraia.  Yon  well  know  that  thii  wer  wee 
intended  bj  Dirioe,  though  death  depriTed  him 
of  the  meana  of  Yengeance.  Gonaidertng  what 
ie  dae  to  him  and  to  Penda,  it  is  mj  determi- 
nation not  to  remit  my  eiertions,  till  Athene 
■hall  be  taken  and  hnraed.'  The  Atheniuu, 
unpioYdLod,  first  insulted  me  and  my  father : 
nnder  the  conduct  of  Aristagoraa  of  Miletus, 
our  dependant  and  slaTe,  they  sttacked  Sardis, 
and  consumed  with  fire  our  groves  and  temples. 
What  they  perpetrated  sgainst  you,  when,  led 
by  Datis  an.d  Artsphemes,  you  penetrated  their 
country,  yon  know  by  fatal  experience.  Such 
are  my  inducements  to  proceed  against  them : 
but  I  have  also  additional  motives.  If  we  re- 
duce these  and  their  neighbours  who  inhabit 
the  country  of  Pelops  the  Phrygian,  to  our 
power,  the  Persian  empire  will  be  limited  by 
the  hearens  alone ;  the  sun  will  illuminate  no 
oountiy  contiguous  to  ours :  I  shall  OTer-ruiT 
all  Europe,  and  with  your  assistance  possess 
unlimited  dominion.  For  if  I  am  properly 
informed,  there  exists  no  race  of  men,  nor  can 
any  city  or  nation  be  found,  which  if  these  be 
reduced,  can  possibly  resist  oor  arms :  we  shall 
thus  subject,  as  well  those  who  have,  as  those 
who  have  not  injured  us.  I  call  therefore  for 
your  assistance,  which  I  shall  thankfully  accept 
and  acknowledge  ;  I  trust  that  with  cheerful- 
ness and  activity  you  will  all  assemble  at  the 
place  I  shall  appoint  To  him  who  shall  ap- 
pear with  the  greatest  number  of  well-provided 
troops,  I  will  present  those  gifts  which  in  our 
country  are  thought  to  confer  the  highest 
honour.  That  I  may  not  appear  to  dictate  my 
own  wishes  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  I  commit 
the  matter  to  your  reflection,  permitting  every 

one  to  deliver  his  sentiments  with  freedom." 

#      

IX.  When  Xerxes  had  finished,  Mardonius 
made  the  following  reply :  **  Sir,  you  are  not 
only  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Persians 
who  have  hitherto  appeal^,   but  yon  may 


1  Tlakm  and  burned.'}— Mr.  Glover  had  probably  this 
■peech  of  Xerxea  In  hit  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  he  makes  Mardonlna  utter  on  emering 
Athens : 

iilUi  Qw  city  ivhitB  pnnBipQoB  dufcd 
latada  tbe  loni  of  Arfi  ?  Menljmai 
Itedanlia^  uiMmgf-ynMmr  tow  m  flad 
Tb*  andKaooa  tmin,  wlme  Snbnadt  Sudb  fait  7 
Wlwfvte  TBlmk,  Atbeaiui,  if  in  riffat, 
SooD  dnll  you  view  your  cilidel  in  fluuM ; 
Or,  if  retmtod  tea  dlilut  bod, 
No  diiteat  lind  of  reAtge  ilnll  yoa  find 
Ifaiagl  ■feagiag  XenoL 


securely  defy  the  competition  of  posterity. 
Among  other  things  which  you  have  advanced, 
alike  excellent  and  just,  yon  are  entitled  to  our 
pvtieular  admiration  for  not  sufiering  the  peo- 
ple of  Ionia,  contemptible  as  they  are,  to  insult 
us  with  impunity.  It  would  indeed  be  prepoa- 
terom,  if  after  redudng  to  our  power  the  Sacs, 
the  Indians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  Assyrians, 
with  many  other  great  and  illustrious  nations, 
not  in  revenge  of  injuries  received,  but  solely 
from  ttie  honourable  desire  of  dominion,  we 
should  not  inflict  vengeance  on  these  Greeks 
who,  without  provocation,  have  molested  oi. 
There  can  be  nothing  to  excite  our  alarm ;  no 
multitude  of  troops,  no  extraordinary  wealth  : 
we  have  tried  dieir  mode  of  fighting,  and  know 
their  weakness.  Their  descendants,  vrho  un- 
der the  names  of  lonians,  iEoIians,  and  Do- 
rians, reside  widiin  our  dominions,  we  first  m1^ 
dued,  and  now  govern.  Their  prowess  I  my- 
self have  known,  when  at  the  command  of  year 
father  I  prosecuted  a  war  agunst  them.  I 
penetrated  Macedonia,  advanced  almost  to 
Athens,  and  found  no  enemy  to  encounter. 
Besides  this,  I  am  informed  that  in  all  their 
military  undertakings  the  Greeks  betray  the 
extremest  ignorance  and  folly.  As  soon  as 
they  commence  hostilities  among  themselves, 
their  first  cars  is  to  find  a  targe  and  beautiful! 
plain,'  where  they  appear  and  give  battle :  tha 
consequence  is,  that  even  the  victors  suffer  se- 
vere loss ;  of  the  vanquished  I  say  nothing,  for 
they  are  totally  destroyed.  As  they  use  one 
common  language,  they  ought  in  policy  to  tei^ 
minate  all  disputes  by  the  mediation  of  ambaa* 
sadors,  and  above  all  things  to  avoid  a  war 
among  themselves:  or,  if  this  should  prove 
unaroidable,  they  should  mutually  endeavour  to 
find  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  and  then 
try  the  issue  of  a  battle.  By  pursuing  as  ab- 
surd a  conduct  as  I  have  described,  the  Greeks 
sofTered  me  to  advance  as  far  as  Macedonia 
without  resistance.  But  who.  Sir,  shall  oppose 
you,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  and  fleet  of  Asia  t 
The  Greeks,  I  think,  never  can  be  so  audacious. 
If  however  I  should  be  deceived,  and  they  shall 
be  so  mad  as  to  engage  us,  they  will  soon  find 

2  PUuH.y-The  Romans  In  attacking  an  enemy,  eo  dis- 
posed their  army,  as  to  be  able  to  rally  three  diflerent 
times.  This  has  been  thought  by  many  aa  the  graai 
secret  of  the  Roman  diacipline ;  because  fortune  mua( 
have  foiled  their  eflbrta  three  diflhrent  times  before  they 
could  be  possibly  defeated.  The  Greeks  draw  n  p  their 
forces  in  one  extended  line,  and  therefore  depended  up- 
on the  eflect  of  the  first  eharge.~7. 
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to  thmr  ooit  that  in  th«  aii  of  wtr  we  tre  the 
fiist  of  mankind.  laet  vm  however  adopt 
various  modes  of  preoeeding,  for  peilection  and 
enccees  can  only  be  Uie  reeuH  of  freqnent  ex» 
periraent"'^  In  this  manner  Maidonins  second- 
ed the  speech  of  Xeires. 

X.  A  total  silence  prerailed  in  the  assembly, 
no  one  daring  to  oppose*  what  had  been  said  ; 
till  at  length  Artabaiiu«»  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
uncle  to  Xerxes,  deriving  oonfidenoe  firom  his 
xeiationsbip,  thus  deliTored  his  sMitiments : 
«  Unless,  O  king,  (K£feient  sentiments  be  snb^ 
mkted  to  the  judgment,  no  altematiTe  of  choioe 
remains,  the  one  introduced  is  of  necessity 
adopted.  The  purity  of  gold  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  single  specimen ;  it  is  known  and 
approved  by  comparing  it  with  others.  It  was 
my  advice  to  Darius,  your  father  and  my  brother, 
that  he  should  by  no  means  undertake  an  ezp»> 
dilien  against  the  Scythians,  a  people  without 
towns  and  cities.  Allured  by  his  hopes  of 
subduing  them,  he  disregarded  my  admonitions ; 
and  proceeding  to  execute  his  purpose  was 
obliged  to  vetum,  having  lost  numbers  of  his 
best  troops.  The  men,  O  king,  whom  you  are 
preparing  to  attack,  are  far  superior  to  the 
Scythians,  and  alike  formidable  by  land  and  sea. 
I  deem  it  therefore  my  duty  to  forewarn  you  of 
the  dangers  you  will  have  to  encounter.  You 
say  (hat,  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont, 
you  will  lead  your  forces  through  Europe  into 
Greece :  but  it  may  possibly  happen,  that  either 
on  land  or  by  sea  or  perhaps  by  both,  you  may 
sustain  a  defeat,  for  our  enemies  are  reported  to 
be  vatiant.  Of  this  indeed  we  have  had  suffi- 
oent  testimony ;  for  if  the  Athenians  by  them- 
selves routed  the  numerous  armies  of  Datis 
and  Artaphemes,  it  proves  that  we  are  not 
aither  by  land  or  sea,  perfectly  invincible.  If, 
prepariug  their  fleet,  they  shall  be  victorious  by 
sea,  and  afterwards  sailing  to  the  Hellespont, 
shall  destroy  your  bridge,  we  may  dread  all  that 
is  bad.  I  do  not  argue  in  this  respect  from  my 
own  private  conjecture ;  we  can  all  of  us  re- 
member bow  very  narrowly  we  escaped  des- 

3  Daring  to  oppote.]— Tbe  following  is  from  iBliaii's 
Various  History,  book  xU.  c.  OS. 

**  This  was  one  of  the  Persian  laws ;  If  any  one  thought 
proper  to  giyo  adylca  to  the  king  abom  any  thing  which 
was  forbidden,  or  ambiguous,  be  did  so  standing  on  a 
golden  tile  ;  if  his  advice  appeared  to  be  salutary,  the 
gold  tile  was  given  him  as  a  reward ;  he  was  neverthe- 
less beaten  for  presuming  to  contradict  the  king.  **  But 
tn  my  opinion,'*  says  JBlian,  "  a  man  of  an  ingenuous 
mind  would  never  have  submitted  to  the  disgrace  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward.'*—2*. 


truction,  when  your  foiher,  throwing  bridges 
over  the  Thradan  Boephorus  and  the  Ister, 
passed  into  Scythia.  The  guard  of  this  pass 
was  intrusted  to  the  lonians,  whom  the  Scy* 
thians  urged  to  break  it  down,  by  the  most 
eameet  importunity.  If  at  this  period  Hifr^ 
tittos  of  Miletus  bad  not  opposed  the  senti^ 
ments  of  the  rest,  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  Persian  name.  It  b  painful  to  i^ 
peat,  and  afflicting  to  remember,  that  the  safe> 
ty  of  our  prince  and  his  dominions  depended  on 
a  single  man.  Listen  therefore  to  my  advice, 
and  where  no  necessity  demands  it,  do  not  in^ 
volve  youfMlf  in  danger.  For  the  present  dis- 
miss this  meeting ;  revolve  the  matter  mora 
seriously  in  your  mind,  and  at  a  future  and 
seasonable  time  make  known  your  determini^ 
tlon.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  from 
experience  that  deliberation  produces  the  hap- 
piest effects.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  event  does 
not  answer  our  wishes,  we  still  merit  the  praise 
of  discretion,  and  fortune  is  alone  to  be  blamed. 
He  who  is  rash  and  inconsiderate,  although 
fortune  may  be  kind,  and  anticipate  his  desires, 
is  not  the  less  to  be  censured  for  temerity. 
You  may  have  observed  how  the  thunder-boU 
of  Heaven  chastises  the  insolence  of  the  more 
enormous  animals,  whilst  it  passes  over  with- 
out injury  the  weak  and  insignificant :  before 
these  weapons  of  the  gods  you  must  have  seen 
how  the  proudest  palaces  *  and  the  loftiest  trees 
fall  and  perish.  The  most  conspicuous  things 
are  those  which  are  chiefly  singled  out  as  ob« 
jects  of  the  divine  displeasure.  From  the  same 
principle  it  is  that  a  mighty  army  is  sometimes 
overthrown  by  one  that  is  contemptible;  for 
the  deity  in  his  anger  sends  his  terrors  among 
them,  and  makes  them  perish  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  their  former  glory.  Perfect  vris- 
dom  *  is  the  prerogative  of  heaven  alone,  and 


4  Proudeat  palaeea.y- 

jLnvan  qpbqDbBMdlocritalSB 
Dilifit,  tutia  card  (faolca 
aondlbia  tMti,  ca«t  iavidMii 

SobrtaMili. 
SBpioi  vcotii  ifilitar  ingBni 
Finiai  «l oate gimTiom cHa 
SBcidaBl  tunc*,  M,iuiqmwaBmm 

Fdgon  ■wotfli.  ikr.  L  IL  lOl 

6  Peffeet  tritdsm.]— The  English  reader  may  perhaps 
thank  me  for  taking  this  opportunity  of  relating  an  an^ 
ecdote  of  the  celebrated  Buflfon,  not  generall^known. 
That  perfect  wisdom  ts  the  attribute  of  Heaven  only,  no 
human  being,  we  should  suppose,  would  be  inclined  to 
controvert:  yet  Bufll>n, during  his  life  time,  suflfered  a 
statue  to  be  erected  to  him  with  this  remarkable  inscrij> 
tion,  vijxsTATi  HATUBJi  PAJi  iKOBNitric,  which  cso 
surely  be  i^iipUcablo  to  the  Deity  idoiie.— 3*. 
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every  measure  undertaken  with  temerity  is 
liable  to  be  perplexed  with  error,  and  punished 
by  misfortune.  Discreet  caution  on  the  con- 
trary has  many  and  peculiar  advantagesi  which 
if  not  apparent  at  the  moment,  reveal  them- 
seWes  in  time.  Such,  O  king,  is  my  advice; 
and  little  does  it  become  you,  O  son  of  Go- 
bryas,  to  speak  of  the  Greeks  in  a  language 
foolish  as  well  as  false.  By  calumniating 
Greece,  you  excite  your  sovereign  to  war,  the 
great  object  of  all  your  zeal :  but  I  entreat  you 
to  forbear :  calumny  is  a  restleas  vice,  where  it 
is  indulged  there  are  always  two  who  o£kr  in- 
jury. The  calumniator  himself  is  injurious 
because  he  traduces  an  absent  person ;  he  is 
also  injurious  who  suiTeirs  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded without  investigating  the  truth.  The 
person  traduced  is  doubly  injured,  first  by  him 
who  propagates,  and  secondly  hy  him  who  re- 
ceives the  calumny.  If  this  war  be  a  measure 
of  necessity,  let  it  be  prosecuted ;  but  let  the 
king  remain  at  home  ^  with  his  subjects.  Suffer 
the  children  of  us  two  to  remain  in  his  power, 
as  the  test  of  our  different  opinions ;  and  do 
you,  Mardonius^  conduct  the  war  with  whtit- 
ever  forces  you  shall  think  expedient  If, 
agreeably  to  your  representations,  the  designs 
of  the  king  shall  be  successful,  let  me  and  my 
children  perish ;  but  if  what  I  predict  shall  be 
accomplished,  let  your  children  die,  and  your- 
self too,  in  case  you  shall  return.  If  you  re- 
fuse these  conditions,  and  are  still  resoW ed  to 
lead  an  army  into  Greece,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  all  those  who  shall  bo  left  behind 
will  hear  that  Mardonius,  after  having  involved 
the  Persians  in  some  conspicuous  calamity,  be- 
came a  prey  to  dogs  and  ravenous  birds,  in  the 
territories  either  of  Athens  or  Lacedsmon,  or 
probably  during  his  march  thither.  Thus  you 
will  know,  by  fiital  experience,  what  those  men 
are  against  whom  you  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  king  to  prosecute  a  war." 

XL  When  Artabanus  had  finished,  Xerxes 
thus  sngrily  replied ;  «  Artabanus,  you  are  my 
father's  brother,  which  alone  prevents  your  re- 
ooiving  the  chastisement  due  to  your  foolish 
speech.  Thi^  mark  of  ignominy  shall  however 


I  Let  the  king  remain  at  kome.]— See  2  Sam.  3czi.  17. 

*'  Then  the  men  of  David  aware  unto  him,  saying, 
Thou  Shalt  go  no  more  out  with  us  to  baule,  that  thou 
quench  not  the  light  of  Israel." 

In  our  countrj,  soon  after  the  revolution,  when 
William  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  the  falling  of 
his  horse,  it  was  determined  by  parliament,  that  the 
aoveieign  should neveragain  expose  his  person  In batUs. 
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adhere  to  yon— as  you  are  so  dastardly  and 
mean,  you  shall  not  accompany  me  to  Greece, 
but  remain  at  home,  the  companion  of  our  wo- 
men. Without  your  assistance,  I  shall  pro* 
ceed  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  designs , 
for  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  esteemed  the  son 
of  Darius,'  who  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
reckoned  among  his  ancestors,  Arsamis,  Atin* 
nis,  Teispeus,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Teispeus, 
and  Achemenes,  if  I  did  not  gratify  my  r^ 
venge  upon  the  Athenians.  I  am  well  aasured, 
that  if  we  on  our  parts  were  tranquil,  they 
would  not,  but  would  invade  and  ravage  our 
country.  This  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
from  their  burning  of  Sardis,  and  their  incur- 
sions into  Asia.  Neither  party  ean  therefore 
recede ;  we  must  advance  to  the  attack  of  the 
Greeks,  or  we  must  prepare  to  sustain  theirs  ; 
we  must  either  submit  to  them,  or  they  to  us  ; 
in  enmities  like  these  there  can  be  no  raediunk 
Injured  as  we  have  been,  it  becomes  us  to  seek 
for  revenge :  for  I  am  determined  to  know 
what  evil  is  to  be  dreaded  from  those  whom 
Pelops  the  Phrygian,  the  slave  of  ray  ances- 
tors,  BO  effecttially  subdued,  that  even  to  this 
day  they,  as  well  as  their  eountry,  are  distin- 
guished by  his  name." 

XII.  On  the  approach  of  evening  the  sen- 
timents of  Artabanus  gave  great  disquietude 
to  Xerxes,  and  after  more  serious  deliberation 
with  himself  in  the  night,  he  found  himself 
still  less  inclined  to  the  Ghrecian  war.  Having 
decided  on  the  subject,  he  fell  asleep,  when,  as 
the  Persians  relate,  the  following  vision  ap- 
peared to  him :— He  dreamed  that  he  saw  bo* 
fore  him  a  man  of  unusual  size  and  beauty, 
who  thus  addressed  him :  «  Are  yon  then  de- 
termined, O  Persian,  contrary  to  your  former 
resolutions,  not  to  lead  an  army  against  Greece^ 

2  Son  ^  Am'iis.]— The  following  was  the  gensalagy 
of  his  family: 

ACOBXXNBS. 

I 
Tbispscs. 

I 

Caxbtsbs. 

I 

Cnius. 


GUfSTSBS. 

I 

Ctbvs. 

I 

Cavbt 


Tbibpbvs. 

I 

Axnnns. 

I 
Absamis. 

I 

HrSTASPBS. 

I 

Damius. 


POLYMNIA. 
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although  yon  htve  ordered  your  subjects  to 
prepare  their  forces  1  This  change  in  your 
■eotimente  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  will  certain- 
ly be  censured  by  the  world.  Resume,  there- 
fore»  and  persist  in  what  you  had  resolved  by 
day.'*  Having  said  this,  the  vision  disappeared. 

XIII.  The  impression  made  by  the  vision 
▼anished  with  the  morning.  Xerxes  a  second 
time  convoked  the  former  meeting,  and  again 
addressed  them :  Men  of  Persia, "  said  he, 
*•  you  will  forgive  me,  if  my  former  sentiments 
are  changed.  I  am  not  yei  arrived  at  the  foil 
maturity  of  my  judgment ;  and  they  who  wish 
me  to  prosecute  the  measures  which  I  before 
seemed  to  approve,  do  not  remit  their  impor- 
tunities. When  I  first  heard  the  opinion  of 
Artabanus,  I  yielded  to  the  emotions  of  youtb, 
and  I  expressed  myself  more  petulantly  than 
was  becoming  to  a  man  of  his  years.  To  prove 
that  I  see  my  indiscretion,  I  am  resolved  to 
follow  his  advice.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  against  Greece ;  remain 
tiierefore  in  tranquillity."  The  Persians  hearing 
tiiese  sentiments,  prostrated  themselves  with 
joy,  before  the  king. 

XIV.  On  the  following  night,  the  same 
pf^antom  appeared  a  second  time  to  Xerxes  in 
his  sleep,  and  spake  to  him  as  follows :  **  Son 
of  Darius,  disregarding  my  admonitions  as  of 
no  weight  or  signification,  you  have  publicly 
renoanced  all  thoughts  of  war.  Hear  what  I 
say;  unless  you  immediately  undertake  that 
which  I  recommend,  the  same  short  period  of 
time  which  has  seen  you  great  and  powerful, 
shall  behold  you  reduced  and  abject." 

XY.  Terrified  at  the  vision,  the  king  leaped 
from  his  couch,  and  sent  for  Artabanus.  As 
soon  as  he  approached,  *•  Artabanus,"  exclaim- 
ed Xerxes,  <«  in  return  for  your  salutary  coun- 
sel, I  reproached  and  insulted  you ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  became  master  of  myself  I  endeavoured  to 
prove  my  repentance,  by  adopting  what  you 
proposed.  This  however 'whatever  may  be 
my  wishes,  I  am  unable  to  do.  As  soon  as 
my  former  determinations  were  changed,  I  be- 
held in  my  sleep  a  vision,  which  first  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  me,  and  has  this  moment 
left  me  with  threats.  If  what  I  have  seen  pro- 
ceed from  the  interference  of  some  deity,  who 
is  solicitous  that  I  should  make  war  on  Greece, 
it  will  doubtless  appear  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
similar  mandate.  This  will  I  think  be  the  case. 
If  you  will  assume  my  habit,  and  after  sitting 
on  my  throne  retire  to  rest  in  my  apartment. 
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XVI.  Artabanus  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
comply,  alleging  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  sit 
on  the  throne  of  the  king.'  But  being  urged, 
he  finally  acquiesced,  after  thus  expressing  his 
sentiments :  «« I  am  of  opinion,  Q  king,  that 
to  think  well,  and  to  follow  what  is  well  ad- 
vised, is  alike  commendable:^  both  these 
qualities  are  yours;  but  the  artifice  of  evil 
counsellors  misleads  vou.  Thus,  the  ocean  is 
of  itself  most  useful  to  mankind  but  the 
stormy  winds  render  it  injurious,  by  disturbing 
its  natural  surface.  Your  reproaches  gave  me 
less  uneasiness  than  to  see  that  when  two 
opinions  were  submitted  to  public  deliberation, 
the  one  aiming  to  restrain,  the  other  to  coun- 
tenance the  pride  of  Persia,  you  preferred  that 
which  was  full  of  danger  to  yourself  and  your 
country,  rejecting  the  wiser  counsel,  which 
pointed  out  the  evil  tendency  of  ambition. 
Now  that  you  have  changed  your  resolution 
with  respect  to  Greece,  a  phantom  has  ap- 
peared, and,  as  you  say,  by  some  divine  inter- 
position, has  forbidden  your  present  purpose  of 
dismissing  your  forces.  But,  my  son,  I  diiN 
pute  the  divinity  of  this  interposition,  for  of 
the  fallacy  of  dreams  I  who  am  more  experienc- 
ed than  yourself,  can  produce  sufficient  testi- 
monies. Dreams  in  general  originate  from 
those  incidents  which  have  most  occupied  the 
thoughts  during  the  day.^  Two  days  since,  you 
will  remember,  that  this  expedition  was  the 
object  of  much  warm  discussion :  but  if  this 

Z  (^  the  king.2— To  sit  on  the  king's  throne,  was  in 
Persia  deemed  a  capital  oflbnce. 

4  Alike  cammendable.y—LAnhwal  thtspessa^e  quotes 
the  two  fullowing  lentences,  from  Livy  and  from  Cicero. 

Ssepe  ego  audWi,  milttes,  eum  primum  esse  vinim  qui 
ipse  consulat  quid  In  rem  sit,  secuodum  eum  qui  bene 
monentl  obediat. 

I  have  often  heard,  my  felloW'Soldiers,  that  he  was 
first  to  be  esteemed  who  gave  advice  suhable  to  the  oc- 
casion :  and  that  he  deserved  the  second  place  who  fol- 
lowed it.— Liv.  zxii.  29. 

Sapientissimum  dlcunt  eum  cut  quod  opus  sit  veniat  in 
roentem,  prozime  accedere  ilium,  qui  alterius  bene  in- 
ventis  obtemperet.  Which  passage  of  Cicero,  pro 
Cluentio,  may  be  rendered  nearly  the  same  as  that  from 
Livy.  The  sentiment  is  originally  Hesiod's,  and  is  by 
him  tjeautifully  expressed  in  his  Works  and  Day*,  ver. 
79R.  It  has  been  imitated  also  by  Sophocles,  in  bis  Anil- 
gone.  The  turn  Cicero  gives  it  is  curious  enough :  "  In 
folly ,*'  he  says, "  it  is  just  the  contrary,  the  greatest  fool 
is  be  who  thinks  of  an  absurdity:  the  next  he  who 
adopts  iu''    This  is  perfectly  trae.— 7*. 

6  During  the  da^.]— After  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  I  shall  I  hope  be  ex- 
cused, when  I  confess  that  the  following  words  of  Mr. 
Locke  are  to  roe  quite  satisfitciory  on  the  subject. 

<*  The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are  all  made  up  of  the 
waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  th«  most  part  oddly  put 
togeihsr.**— r. 
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^tton  be  really  aent  from  heavani  yoar  reason- 
ing upon  it  is  just,  and  it  will  certainly  appear  to 
me  as  it  has  done  to  yon,  expressing  itself  to  a 
similar  efiect ;  but  it  will  not  show  itself  to  me 
dressed  in  your  robes,  and  reclining  on  your 
couch,  sooner  than  if  I  were  in  my  own  habit 
and  my  own  apartment.  No  change  of  dress 
will  induce  the  phantom,  if  it  does  appear,  to 
mistake  me  for  you.  If  it  shall  hold  me  in  con- 
tempt, it  will  not  appear  to  me,  however  I  may 
be  clothed.  It  unquestionably  however  merits 
attention;  its  repested  appearance  I  myself 
must  acknowledge  to  be  a  proof  of  its  divinity. 
If  you  are  determined  in  your  purpose,  I  am 
ready  to  go  to  rest  in  your  apartment,  but  till 
I  see  the  phantom  myself  I  shall  retain  my  for- 
mer opinions.'* 

XVII.  Artabanus,  expecting  to  find  the 
lung's  dream  of  no  importance,  did  as  he  was 
ordered.  He  accordingly  put  on  the  robe  of 
Xerxes,  seated  himself  on  the  royal  throne, 
and  afterwards  retired  to  the  king*8  apartment 
The  same  phantom  which  had  disturbed  Xerxes 
appeared  to  him,^  aqd  thus  addressed  him: 
**  Art  thou  the  man  ^ho,  pretending  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  Xerxes,  art  endeavouring 
to  restrain  his  designs  against  Greece  1  Your 
perverseness  shall  be  punished  both  now  and 
in  future;  and  as  for  Xerxes  himself,  he  has 
been  forewarned  of  the  evils  he  will  suffer,  if 
disobedient  to  my  will." 

XYIII.  Such  were  the  threats  which  Arta- 
banus heard  from  the  spectre,  which  at  the 
same  time  made  an  effort  to  bum  out  his  eyes 
with  a  hot  iron.  Alarmed  at  his  danger,  Ar- 
tabanus leaped  from  his  couch,  and  uttering  a 
loud  cry,  went  inatantly  to  Xerxes.  After  rela- 
ting his  vision,  he  thus  spake  to  him  :  <«  Being 
a  man,  O  king,  of  much  experience,  and  hav- 
ing seen  the  undertakings  of  the  powerful  foil- 
ed by  the  efforts  of  the  weak,  I  was  unwil- 
ling that  you  should  indulge  the  fervour  of 
yoor  age.  Of  the  ill  effects  of  inordinate  am- 
bition, I  had  seen  a  fatal  proof,  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Cyrus  undertook  against  the  Massa- 
gfete ;  I  knew  also  what  became  of  the  army 
of  Gambyses  in  their  attack  of  iGthiopia ;  and 
lastly,  I  myself  witnessed  the  misfortunes  of 
Darius  in  his  hostilities  with  the  Scythians. 
The  remembrance  of  these  incidents  induced 

I  Appeared  to  ^'m.]— Larcher  reasonably  supposes 
that  this  was  a  plot  of  Mardonius  to  impose  upon 
Xerxes ;  and  that  s  jme  person,  dressed  and  disguised 
lor  the  purpose,  acted  the  part  of  the  ghost. 


me  to  believe  that  if  yon  eoBtinned  a  peieefal 
reign,  you  would  beyond  ail  men  deserve  the 
character  of  happy ;  but  as  your  present  incli- 
nation seems  directed  by  some  supernatural  in- 
fluence, and  as  the  Greeks  seem  marked  out 
by  heaven  for  destruction,  I  acknowledge  tliat 
my  sentiments  are  changed ;  do  you  therefore 
make  known  to  the  Persians  the  extraordinary 
intimations  you  have  received,  and  direct  your 
dependants  to  hasten  the  preparations  you  had 
before  commanded.  Be  careful,  in  what  lelalea 
to  yourself,  to  second  the  intentions  of  the 
gods."^The  vision  indeed  had  so  powex&llj 
impressed  the  minds  of  both,  that  as  soon  as 
the  morning  appeared,  Xerxes  communicated 
his  intentions  to  the  Persians ;  which  Artab^ 
nus,  in  opposition  to  his  former  aeatimenta» 
now  openly  and  warmly  spproved. 

XIX.  Whilst  every  thing  was  making  ready 
for  his  departure,  Xerxes  saw  a  third  visioiiu 
The  magi  to  whom  it  was  related  were  of 
opinion  that  it  portended  to  Xerxes  unlimited 
and  universal  empire.  The  king  conceived 
himself  to  be  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  as 
olive-tree,  whose  branches  covered  all  the  earth, 
but  that  this  wreath  suddenly  and  totally  dis- 
appeared. After  the  above  interpretation  cf 
the  magi  had  been  made  known  in  the  national 
assembly  of  the  Persians,  the  governors  depart^ 
ed  to  their  several  provinces,  eager  to  axecute 
the  commands  they  had  received,  in  expeotfr* 
tion  of  the  promised  reward. 

XX.  Xerxes  was  so  anxious  to  complete 
his  levies,  that  no  part  of  the  continent  waa  left 
without  being  ransacked  ibr  thia  purposeu 
After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  four  entire  years 
were  employed  in  assembling  the  army  and  col- 
lecting provisions ;  but  in  the  beginning  Af  tha 
filth '  he  began  his  march,  with  an  immense 
body  of  forces.  Of  all  the  military  expeditions 
the  fame  of  which  has  come  down  to  us,  this 
was  far  the  greatest,  much  exceeding  that  w|^ich 
Dsrius  undertook  against  Bcythia,  as  well  as 
the  incursion  made  by  the  Scythians,  who  puc- 
suing  Ihe  Cimmerians,  enleied  Media,  and 

2  Beginning  qf/Ae^A.]— Darius  was  three  years  in 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  Greece;  in  the 
fourth  Egypt  revolted,  and  In  the  following  year  Darius 
died ;  this  therefore  was  the  fifth  year  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Xerxes  employed  four  years  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  same  purpose ;  in  the  fifth  he  began  his 
march,  he  advanced  to  Sardis,  and  Uiere  wintered ;  In 
the  beeinning  of  the  following  spring  he  entered  Qreecs 
This  therefore  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon ;  which  account  agrees  with  that  given  bj 
Thuoydides.^7. 
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mada  tbemsel^i  entire  meeCen  of  Almoet  all 
the  higher  parts  of  Asia ;  an  ineoraion  which 
•fibrded  Darius  the  pietenoe  for  his  attack  on 
Scjthia.  It  surpasses  also  the  fanoos  expedi- 
tion of  the  aoom  of  Atreus  against  Troj,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Mjsians  and  Teoerians  be- 
fore the  Trajan  war.  These  nations,  passing 
over  the  Bosphonis  fanto  Europe,  reduced  all  the 
inhabitants  oi  Thrace,  advancing  to  the  Ionian 
eea,  and  thence  as  far  as  the  southern  part  of 
Due  riTcr  Peneas. 

XXI.  None  of  the  expeditions  already  men- 
tioned, nor  indeed  any  other,  may  at  all  be 
compared  with  tins  of  Xerxes.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  specify  any  nation  of  Asia  which 
Ad  not  accompany  the  Persian  monarch  against 
Greece,  or  any  waters,  except  great  rivers, 
which  were  not  exhausted  by  his  armies.  8ome 
supplied  ships,  some  a  body  of  infantry,  others 
of  hone ;  some  provided  transports  for  the 
cavalry  and  the  troops  ;  others  brought  long 
ships  to  serve  as  bridges ;  many  also  brought 
vessels  laden  with  com,  all  which  preparations 
were  made  for  three  years,  to  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  the  calamities  which  the  Persian 
fleet  had  formerly  sustained  in  their  attempts 
to  double  the  promontoiy  of  Mount  Athos. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  triremes  was 
at  Ehsos  of  the  Chersonese,  from  whence  de- 
tachments from  the  army  were  sent,  and  by 
force  of  blows  compelled  to  dig  a  passage 
through  Mount  Athos,'  with  orders  to  relieve 
each  other  at  certain  regular  intervals.  The 
undertaking  was  assisted  by  those  who  inhabit- 
ed the  mountain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  work 
was  confided  to  Bubaris,  the  son  of  Megaby- 
zus,  and  Antachaus,  son  of  Artnus,  both  of 
whom  were  Persians.  ^ 

XXII.  Athos  is  a  large  and  noble  moun- 
tain, projecting  into  the   sea,  and  inhabited ; 


3  Through  Mount  Atho9.}— This  incident  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson  cnnceivea  to  be  utierljr  Incredible.  This  prom- 
ontory was,  M  he  Justly  remarka,  no  more  than  200  miles 
<rom  Athens ;  and  yet  Xerxes  ts  said  to  have  employed  a 
nnmber  of  men,  three  years  before  bis  crossing  the  Hel- 
lespont,  to  separate  it  from  the  continent,  and  make  a 
canal  for  his  shipping.  Themistocles  also,  who  from  the 
time  of  the  baule  of  Marathon  had  been  incessantly 
alarming  the  Athenians  wiili  another  Persian  invasion, 
cerer  endeavoured  to  support  his  opinion  by  any  allu- 
sion to  this  canal,  the  very  digging  of  which  must  have 
filled  all  Greece  with  astonishment,  and  been  the  sul> 
ject  of  every  public  conversation.— ^e  Richardson  far- 
ther on  this  sul  ject,  Dissertation,  p.  312.  Fococke,  who 
visited  Mount  Aihos,  deems  also  the  event  highly  im- 
probable, and  says  that  ho  could  not  perceive  the  small- 
ssi  vMijge  of  aay  sofih  uadertaking.^y. 


where  it  temiinatas  on  the  land  side  it  has  the 
appearanee  of  a  peninsula,  and  forms  an  isth- 
mus of  about  twelve  stadia  in  breadth :  the 
surface  of  this  is  interspersed  with  several 
amall  hiHs,  reaching  from  the  Acanthian  sea  to 
that  of  Tonme,^  which  is  opposite.  Where 
Mount  Athos  terminates,  stands  a  Grecian 
dty,  odled  Sana ;  in  the  interior  parts,  betwixt 
8ana  and  the  elevation  of  Athos,  are  situated 
the  towns  of  Dion,  Olopbyxus.  Acrothoon, 
Thyssum,  snd  Cieone,  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
It  was  the  obieet  of  the  Penians  to  detach  these 
from  the  continent. 

XXIIL  They  proceeded  to  dig  in  this 
manner :  the  Barbarians  marked  out  the  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sana  with  a  rope,  assigning 
to  each  nation  theb  particular  station ;  then 
sinking  a  deep  trench,  whilst  they  at  the  bot- 
tom continued  digging,  the  nearest  to  them 
handed  the  earth  to  others  standing  immedi- 
ately above  them  upon  ladders;  it  was  thus 
progressively  elevated,  till  h  came  to  the  sum- 
mit, where  they  who  stood  received  and  carried 
it  away.  The  brink  of  the  trench  giving  way 
except  in  that  pert  where  the  Fhenicians  were 
employed,  otcasioned  a  double  labour;  and 
this,  as  the  trench  was  no  wider  at  top  than  at 
bottom,  was  unavoidable.  But  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  Phenicians  discovered  their 
superior  sagacity,  for  in  the  part  allotted  to 
them  they  conunenced  by  maUng  the  breadth 
of  the  trench  twice  as  large  as  was  necessary ; 
and  thus  proceeding  in  an  inclined  direction, 
they  made  their  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
scribed dimensions.  In  this  part  was  a  mea- 
dow which  was  their  pubKc  place  for  business 
and  for  commerce,  and  where  a  vast  quantity 
of  com  was  imported  from  Asia. 

XXIV.  The  motive  of  Xerxes  in  this 
work'  was,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  conjecture, 
the  vain  desire  of  exhibiting  bis  power,  and  of 

4  Tbrtme.]— There  were  two  places  of  this  name,  one 
on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  the  other  this  hay  in  Macedonia, 
where  the  roaring  of  the  sea  was  so  load  that  the  ex* 
pressionswrdtdr  7\iron«ofNmto,  became  (woverbial.— 7*. 

6  J^  this  t0orA.}— Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  de  Ira  cohl- 
benda,  has  preserved  a  ridiculous  letter,  supposed  to 
have  been  wriuen  by  Xerxes  to  Mount  Athos.  It  was 
to  this  effect :  **  O  thou  miserable  Athos,  whose  top  now 
-reaches  to  the  heavens,  I  give  thee  In  charge  not  to 
throw  any  great  stones  in  my  way,  which  may  impede 
my  work !  if  thou  shall  do  this,  I  will  cut  thee  in  pieces 
and  cast  thee  into  the  sea." 

This  threat  to  the  mountain  is  however  at  least  as 
sensible  as  the  chastisement  inflicted  upon  the  Helles- 
pont ;  so  that  if  one  anecdote  be  true,  the  other  may  also 
obuin  credit— 7*. 
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leaving  a  monument  to  posterity.  When  with 
Teiy  little  troable  he  might  have  transpoiled 
his  veasela  over  the  iathmua,  he  ehoae  rather  to 
unite  the  two  seas  by  a  canal,  of  sufficient  dia- 
meter to  admit  two  triremes  a-breasL  Those 
employed  in  this  business  were  also  ordered  to 
throw  bridges  over  the  river  Strymon. 

XXV.  For  these  bridges  Xerxes  provided 
cordage  made  of  the  bark  ^  of  the  biblos,  and  of 
white  fiaz.  The  care  of  transporting  provisions 
for  the  army  was  committed  jointly  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians»that  the  troops,  as 
well  as  the  beasts  of  burden,  in  this  expedition 
to  Greece,  might  not  sufier  from  famine.  After 
examining  into  the  nature  of  the  country,  he 
directed  stores  to  be  deposited  in  every  con- 
venient situation,  which  were  supplied  by  trans- 
ports and  vessels  of  burden,  from  the  different 
parts  of  Asia.  Of  these  the  greater  number 
were  carried  to  that  part  of  Thrace  which  is 
called  the  « White  Coast;"  others  to  Tyro- 
diza  of  the  Perinthians  ;  the  remainder  were 
severaliy  distributed  at  Doriscus,  at  Eion  on 
the  banks  of  the  Stiymon,  and  in  Macedonia. 

XXY I.  Whilst  these  things  were  carrying 
on,  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  all  his  land  forces, 
left  Critalis  in  Cappadocia,  and  marched  to- 
wards Sardis :  it  was  at  Critalis  that  all  those 
troops  were  appointed  to  assemble  who  were 
to  attend  the  king  by  land  ;  who  the  com- 
mander was,  that  recmved  from  the  king  the 
promised  gifts,  on  account  of  the  number  and 
goodness  of  his  troops,  I  am  unable  to  decide, 
nor  indeed  can  I  say  whether  there  was  any 
competition  on  the  subject.  Passing  the  river 
Halys,'  they  came  to  Pbrygia,  and  continuing 
to  advance,  arrived  at  Celens,  where  are  the 
fountains  of  the  Meander,  as  well  as  those  of 
another  river  of  equal  size  with  the  Meander, 
called  Catarracte,  which  rising  in  the  public 
square  of  Celsns,  empties  itself  into  the 
Meander.  In  the  forum  of  this  city  is  sus- 
pended the  skin  of  Marsyas,*  which  the  Phry- 

1  Of  the  AorA.]— The  Indiang  make  verj  strong  cord- 
age of  the  bark  of  the  cocoa-tree.  The  Engligh  word 
cordage  comes  from  the  Greek  word  x«f  ^i>  chorde,  a 
ktnd  of  gut  of  which  cord  Wag  made.— 7*. 

2 12(z7ys.]— If  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember, 
that  Herodotus  makes  the  river  Halys  the  boundary  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  it  may  lead  to  some 
interesting  and  useful  reflections  on  the  progress  of  am- 
bition, and  the  late  of  empires.— 7*. 

3  Marsyos.]— This  story  must  be  sufficiently  familiar ; 
See  Ovid  Metamorph.  1.  Ti.  3SL 

The  punishment  of  Marsyas,  says  Licetus,  was  only 
an  allegory.  Before  the  invention  of  the  lyre,  the  flute 
was  the  first  of  all  musical  instruments ;  after  the  iatro- 


gians  say  was  placed  there  after  he  had  been 
flayed  by  Apollo. 

XXVII.  In  this  city  lived  a  man  named 
Pythius,  son  of  Atys,  a  native  of  Lydia,  who 
entertained  Xerxes  and  all  bis  army  with  great 
magnificence ;  he  farther  engaged  to  supply  the 
king  with  money  for  the  war.  Xerxes  was  on 
this  induced  to  inquire  of  his  Persian  attend- 
ants who  this  Pythius  was,  and  what  were  the 
resources  which  enabled  him  to  make  theee  o& 
fers :  «  It  is  the  same,"  they  replied,  -  who 
presented  your  father  Darius  with  a  plane  tree 
and  a  vine  of  gold,*  and  who,  next  to  yourself 
is  the  richest  of  mankind."^ 


ducilon  of  the  lyre,  the  flute  eame  into  df  srepnte,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  excelling  on  it.  Pauaanias, 
describing  one  of  the  Pictures  of  Polygnotus,  in  his 
book  of  the  Territories  of  Phocis,  says,  that  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Delphi  was  a  picture,  which  contained 
among  other  figures  Marsyas  silting  upon  a  rock,  and 
the  youth  Olympus  by  him,  who  seems  to  be  learning 
to  play  on  the  flute.— J*. 

4  Vine  ofgold-^Set  Seneca's  Epistles.  Nemo  glofi- 
ari  nisi  de  suo  debet.— Yitem  laudamusaifmcta  palmitos 
onerat,  si  ipsa  ad  terram  pondere  eorum  que  tulii  ad- 
minicula  deducit  Num  quis  huic  illam  viiem  praeferat 
cui  aureae  uw  aurea  folia  dependent.  Upon  which  Jcn*- 
tin  remarks:  Illem  Inquit  vitem  quasi  de  aliqua  Tile 
aurea  satis  cognita  loquens :  de  ilia  putaquam  Arisiobu- 
lus  dederat  Pompeio. 

Mention  is  made  by  the  ancient  wrhera  of  sereral 
golden  vines.  According  to  Pliny,  Cyrus,  when  he  con* 
quered  Asia,  carried  one  away  with  him.  See  also 
Athennus,  book  zii.  where  it  is  said,  that  the  vine  of 
gold,  adorned  with  the  most  valuable  Jewels,  was  de- 
posited in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
See  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Latin  authors. 

5  Bieheet  <if  tiumiiemd.]— Many  wonderful  anecdotes 
are  related  of  the  riches  of  individuals  in  more  ancleat 
times ;  among  which  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least 
marvellous.  The  sum  of  which  Pythius  is  said  to  liava 
been  possessed  amounted  to  five  millions  and  a  half  of 
our  sterling  money ;  this  is  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Prideaux :  that  given  by  Mont&ucon  differs  essentially. 
"  The  denii,"  says  the  last  writer,  *'  weighed  ei^ht  mo- 
dern louis  d'ors ;  therefore  Pythius  possessed  thirty-two 
mill  ions  of  louis  d'ors."  If  so  great  then  was  the  wealth 
of  a  single  dependant  on  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  what 
must  have  been  the  riches  of  all  the  satraps,  princes, 
nobility,  &c.  collectively  1 

Mont&ucon,  relating  the  hiAory  ofPythius,  adds  these 
reflections : 

"  A  man  might  in  those  days  safely  be  rich,  provided 
he  obtained  his  riches  honestly ;  and  how  great  must 
have  been  the  circulation  in  commerce,  if  a  private  man 
could  amass  so  prodigious  a  sum  I"  The  wealth  which 
the  Roman  Grassus  possessed  was  not  much  inferior; 
when  he  liad  consecrated  a  tenth  of  his  property  to  Her- 
cules, and  at  ten  thousand  tables  feasted  all  the  people  of 
Rome,  beside  giving  as  much  com  to  every  citizen  as 
was  sufficient  to  last  him  three  months,  he  found  himself 
still  possessed  of  7100  Roman  talents,  equivalent  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  our  money.  The  gold  which  Solo- 
mon employed  in  overlaying  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
the  temple,  which  was  no  more  than  thirty  feet  square 
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XZTin.  Theie  ]a«t  words  filled  Xmxw 
with  astonithinent ;  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  Pythioa  himaelf  the  amonnt  of 
hia  wealth :  «  Sir,''  be  replied,  «  I  coneeal 
nothing  from  yon,  nor  aflect  ignoranee ;  hot  as 
I  am  able  I  will  ikirly  tell  yon.— As  soon  as  I 
heard  of  your  approach  to  the  Grecian  sea,  I 
was  desirous  of  giving  you  money  for  the  war ; 
on  examining  into  the  state  of  my  aflEsirs,  I 
found  that  I  was  pofsessed  of  two  thousand 
talents  of  silTer,  and  four  millions,  wanting  only 
aaven  thousand,  of  gold  staters  of  Darius ;  all 
this  I  giYs  you— my  slaves  and  my  farms  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  me." 

XXIX.  «My  Lydian  friend,"  returned 
Xerxes,  much  delighted,  «  since  I  first  left 
Persia,  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  treated 
my  army  with  hospitality,  or  who,  appearing 
in  my  presence,  has  voluntarily  ofibred  me  a 
supply  for  the  war :  you  have  done  both ;  in 
acknowledgement  for  which  I  offer  you  my 
friendship ;  you  shall  be  my  host,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  seven  thousand  staters,  which  are 
wanting  to  make  your  sum  of  Ibur  millions  com* 
plete. — Retain,  therefore,  and  enjoy  your  pro- 
perty ;  persevere  in  your  present  mode  of  con- 
duct, which  will  invariably  operate  to  your 
happiness." 

XXX.  Xerxes  having  performed  what  be 
promised,  proceeded  on  his  march ;  passing  by 
a  Phrygian  city,  called  A  nana,  and  a  lake  from 
which  salt  is  made,  he  came  to  Colossa.'  This 
also  is  a  city  of  Phrygia,  and  of  considenble 
eminence ;  here  the  Lycus  disappears,  entering 
abruptly  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  stadia  it  again  emerges,  and  con- 
tinues Its  course  to  the  Meander.  The  Fer- 
man  army,  advancing  from  Colosse,  came  to 
Cydrara,  a  plsce  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and 
Lydia :  here  a  pillar  had  been  erected  by  CrcB- 


and  thirty  feet  high,  amoanted  to  four  mflltons  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thoasand  pounds  sterling.  The 
gold  which  he  had  in  one  year  from  Ophir  was  equal  to 
three  roillions  two  hundred  ahd  forty  thousand  pounds : 
his  annual  tribute  in  gold,  besides  silver,  was  four  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds.  Lucullus  the  Roman  setuitor,  whenever  he 
supped  in  hia  room  called  the  Apollo,  expended  fifty 
thousand  Roman  denarii,  nearly  equal  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  See  Plutarch,  Montfaucon,  and  Frideaux. 
This  story  is  related  dlflTerently  In  Plutarch's  treatise  ds 
Virtulibus  Mulierum.— Tl 

6  Co2orair] — or  Colossis,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  nearLao- 
dicea,  on  the  confines  of  Caria.  This  place  is  memora- 
ble in  scripture,  on  account  of  the  epistle  addressed  by 
Su  Paul  to  its  iDhabhants.--r. 

U 


sns,  with  an  inscription  defining  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  countries. 

XXXI.  On  entering  Lydla  from  Phrygia 
they  came  to  a  place  where  two  roads  met,  the 
one  on  the  left  leading  to  Caria,  the  other  on 
the  right  to  Sardis ;  to  those  who  go  by  the 
latter  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Meander,  and 
to  pass  Callatebus,  a  city  where  honey  is  made 
of  the  tamarisk  and  wheat.  Xerxes  here  found 
a  plane-tree,  so  very  beautiful,  that  he  adorned 
it  with  chains  of  gold,  and  assigned  the  guard 
of  it'  to  one  of  the  immortal  band  f  the  next 
day  he  came  to  the  principal  city  of  the  Lydians. 

XXXII.  When  arriTed  at  Sardis,  his  first 
step  was  to  send  henlds  into  Greece,  demand* 
ing  earth  and  water,  and  commanding  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  to  entertain  him.  He 
did  not,  however,  send  either  to  Athens  or 
Laeedsmon  :  his  motive  for  repeating  the  de- 
mand to  the  other  cities,  was,  the  expectation 
that  they  who  had  before  refused  earth  and 
water  to  Darius,  would,  from  their  alarm  at  his 
approach,  send  it  now ;  this  he  wished  positivo- 
ly  to  know. 

XXXllt.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  go 
to  Abydos,  numbers  were  employed  in  throw- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  from  Asia  to 
Europe;  betwixt  Sestos  and  Madytus, in  the 
Chersonese  of  the  Hellespont,  the  coast  to- 
wards the  sea  from  Abydos  is  rough  and  woody. 
After  this  period,  and  at  no  remote  interval  of 
time,  Xantiiippue,  son  of  Ariphron,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians,  in  this  place  took 
Antayctes,  a  Persian,  and  governor  of  Sestos, 
prisoner ;  he  was  crucified  aUve ;  he  had  for- 
merly carried  some  females  to  the  temple  of 
Protesilaus  in  EIbos,  and  perpetrated  what  is 
detestable. 

XXXIY.  They  on  whom  the  office  was 
imposed  proceeded  in  the  work  of  the  bridge^ 
commencing  at  the  side  next  Abydos.  The 
Phenicians  used  a  cordage  made  of  linen,  the 
Egyptians  the  bark  of  the  biblos :  from  Abydos 
to  the  opposite  continent  is  a  space  of  seven 
stadia.'    The  bridge  was  no  sooner  completed. 


7  The  guardtfit.y-Thia  caprice  of  Xerxes  is  ridiculed 
by  JElian,  1.  ii.  c.  14.  bat  with  no  great  point  or  humour. 
He  remarks,  that  the  beauty  of  a  tree  consists  In  iut  firm 
root,  its  spreading  branches,  its  thick  leaves,  boi  that 
the  bracelets  of  Xerxes,  and  gold  of  Barbarians, 
would  certainly  be  no  addition  to  its  excellence.— 7*. 

8  bnmmial  ftand.3— See  on  this  subject,  chapter  83. 

9  Seven  s/a<iia.}— The  Hellespont  was  so  called  by  the 
ancients'because  Helle,  attempting  to  swim  over  here, 
on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  was  drowned.  The 
Europeans  call  It  ths  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  the  castles 
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ihsn  a  great  tempest  aroee,  which  tore  in  piecee 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  their  labonr. 

XXXV.  When  Xerxes  heard  of  what  had 
happened,  he  was  so  enraged,  tliat  he  ordered 
three  hundred  lashes  to  he  inflicted^  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  he  thrown 
into  the  sea.  I  have  heen  informed  that  he 
even  sent  some  executioners  to  brand  the  Hel- 
lespont with  marks  of  ignominy  ;  but  it  u 
certain,  that  he  ordered  those  who  inflicted  the 
lashes  to  use  these  barbaroas  and  mad  expres- 
sions :  «  Thou  ungracious  water,  thy  master 
Condemns  thee  to  this  punishment,  for  having 
injured  him  without  provocation.  Xerxes  the 
king  will  pass  over  thee,  whether  thou  con- 
sentest  or  not:  just  is  it  that  no  man  honours 
thee  with  sacrifice,  for  thou  art  insidious,  and 
of  an  ungrateful  flavour."  Aiter  thus  treating 
the  sea,  the  king  commanded  those  who  pre- 
sided over  the  construction  of  the  bridge  to  be 
beheaded. 

# 

XXXVI.  These  commands  were  executed 
by  those  on  whom  that  unpleasing  office  was 
conferred.  A  bridge  was  then  constructed  by 
a  different  set  of  architects,  who  performed  it 
in  the  following  manner ;  they  connected  to- 
gether ships  of  different  kinds,  some  long  vessels 
of  fiAy  oars,  others  three-banked  gallies,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  on  the  side 
towards  the  Euxine  sea,  and  three  hundred  and 


about  the  middle  of  H ;  the  Turks  gave  it  the  name  of 
Boga«  (the  mouth  or  entrance).  The  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles  is  now  to  be  computed  from  the  Asia  light- 
house, about  a  league  without  T^imsac,  and  from  the 
Europe  light-house,  half  a  league  to  the  north  of  OalU- 
poll ;  the  whole  length  is  about  twenty-six  miles ;  the 
broadest  part  is  not  computed  to  be  above  four  miles 
over,  though  at  Qallipoli  it  was  Judged  bj  the  ancients 
to  be  fire  miles,  and  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  only  seven 
stadia.— PoeocAs. 

On  a  reconnu  dans  ces  demiers  temps  que  ce  trajet, 
le  plus  resservo  de  tout  le  detroit,  n'est  que  d'environ  875 
toises  et  demi,  les  ponis  ayant  7  stades  de  longuenr ;  M. 
d'Anville  en  a  conclu  que  ces  stades  n'eloient  que  do  51 
toises. — Voyage  du  Jetme  Anaehanit. 

1  7b  &e  iTi/Itcfcd.]— Juvenal  makes  a  happyuse  of  this 
historical  anecdote;  Sat.  x.  179. 


nie  liaea  (Xam)  qnlh  radUt  Sdimine  rdlcte 
In  ConuB  atqoe  EnFom  wlitai  Merira  (bgellia. 
fiutana,  SoUo  muiqiiain  boc  in  cuc«re  pun% 
Ipnm  compedfimi  qui  vtaxanl  EnBOiigmm 
mtha  Id  HBB,  qoDd  bob  el  at^nMla  dlgnom 
Cndidit 

Of  which  lines  this  is  Dryden's  translation : 

,  Biitliimdidharatan,tUifanght]rtomM, 

Wbo  whipt  the  winda,  ud  nude  the  ne  bis  dav*  7 

Tboqj^b  Nq>tane  look  unkindly  to  be  bound, 
And  Euru  nerer  wich  herd  oei)^  fouod 
fo  bJa  Aotbn  priiOB  onder  graond. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  more  pointed  part  of 


thirteen  on  that  of  tha  Hellespont*  The  for- 
mer of  these  were  placed  transversely,  but  tb* 
latter  to  diminiah  the  strain  vpon  the  cables,  in 
the  direction  of  the  current.  When  theaa  ' 
vessels  were  firmly  connected  to  each  other, 
they  were  secured  on  each  side  by  anchors  of 
great  length ;  on  the  upper  side,  becsuse  of  the 
winds  which  set  in  from  the  Euxine  ;  on  the 
lower,  toward  the  ^gean  sea,  on  account  of 
the  south  and  south-east  winds.'  They  left, 
however,  openings  in  three  places,  sufficient  to 
afford  a  passage  for  light  vessels,  which  might 
have  occasion  to  sail  into  the  Euxine  or  from 
it :  having  performed  this,  they  extended  cables 
from  the  sbore,^  stretching  them  upon  large 
capstans  of  wood ;  for  this  purpose  they  did 
not  employ  a  number  of  separate  cables,  bat 
united  two  of  white  flax  with  four  of  bibloe. 
These  were  alike  in  thickneis,  and  apparently 
so  in  goodness,  but  those  of  flax  were  in  pro- 
portion much  the  more  solid,  weighing  not  less 


the  passage  is  totally  omitted  by  Dryden.— Giflbrd  Is  fiir 
more  successAil. — T. 

2  On  that  qf  the  Helleapont.^—lt  seems  a  matter  of 
certainty  tliat  these  numbers  must  be  erroneous.— Ye»- 
sels  placed  transversely  must  reach  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  same  number  placed  side  by  side ;  yet 
here  the  greater  number  of  ships  is  stated  to  have  been 
on  the  side  where  they  were  arranged  transversely,  that 
is,  across  the  channel,  with  their  broadsides  to  the 
stream.  What  the  true  numbers  were  it  is  vain  to 
conjecture,  it  is  sufficient  u>  have  pointed  out  that  the  pre- 
senlmust  have  been  wrong.— 7*. 

3  77m  eouth  and  south-east  teinJf.]— At  first  sight  tt 
appears  that  the  west  winds  were  most  to  be  dreaded  on 
that  side ;  but  the  western  side  of  the  channel  is  shelter- 
ed by  tlie  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  and  it  turns  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  bring  the  souih-east  winds,  as  well  as  ihe 
south,  to  act  against  that  side.  It  seems  extraordinary 
that  no  mention  is  here  made  of  the  current  as  making 
anchors  necessary  on  the  upper  side.  I  am  tempted  to 
think  that  some  words  expressing  that  circumstance 
have  been  lost  from  the  text :  we  might  perhaps  read 

fff  'fldft**  Twv  awi^MV  Kviica,  instead  of  Ti|{  irtf^f^rmv 

avif^v :  the  first  rm  Jxte^t  being  not  necessary  to  the 
construction,  though  very  consistent  with  it.  I  con- 
ceive each  range  of  vessels  to  have  been  secured  by 
anchors  above  and  below,  the  transverse  ships  having 
them  from  each  side,  those  placed  with  the  current,  at 
head  and  stern,  so  that  there  were  in  all  four  sets  of 
anchors :  or,  perhaps,  the  cables  extended  from  shore  to 
shore  secured  each  range  of  vessels  on  the  inner  aide ; 
If  so,  there  would  be  only  two  sets  ofanchors,  one  from 
the  upper  sides  of  the  transverse  ships,  the  other  from 
one  end  of  those  which  lay  side  by  side.— 7*. 

4  Extended  cables  from  the  sAore.]- That  is,  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  doulstless  within  each  range  of  ships, 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  be  of  a  con- 
venient breadth  f)r  the  bridge ;  thus  the  ships  served  as 
piers  to  support  the  weight,  and  the  cai>lc8  resting  on 
the  vessels,  or  something  projecting  fr»m  them,  f  >rroed 
the  foundation  for  the  road  by  which  the  aripy  was  U> 
pass. 
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fjfaan  « talent  td  erory  cobit.  When  the  pats 
WM  that  aecnred,  thej  Mwed  out  nftera  of 
wood,  makincf  their  length  equal  to  the  space 
lequired  for  the  bridge ;  theae  they  laid  in 
order  across  upon  the  extended  cables,  and 
then  boand  them  iast  together.  They  next 
brought  unwrought  wood,  which  they  placed 
Tciy  legularly  upon  the  rafters  ;  over  all  they 
threw  earth,  which  they  raised  to  a  proper 
height,  and  finished  all  by  a  fence  on  each  side, 
tiiat  the  horses  and  other  beasts  of  harden 
might  not  be  terrified  by  looking  down  upon 
the  sea. 

XXXVII.  The  bridges  were  at  length 
oompiated,  and  the  work  at  mount  Athos 
finished :  to  prevent  the  canal  at  this  place  be- 
ing choked  up  by  the  fiow  of  the  tides,  deep 
trenches  were  sunk  at  its  mouth.  The  army 
had  wintered  at  Sardis,  but  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  the  above,  they  matched  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring  for  Abydos.  At  the 
moment  of  their  departure,  the  sun,  which  be- 
fore gave  his  foil  light,  in  a  bright  unclouded 
atmosphere,  withdrew  his  beams,  and  the  daA- 
est  night  snoceeded.  Xenes,  alarmed  at  this 
incident,  consulted  the  magi  upon  what  it 
might  portend.  They  replied,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  heaven  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Greeks ;  the  sun,  they  observed,  was  the  tute- 
lar divinity  of  Greece,  as  the  moon  was  of 
Persia.'  The  answer  was  so  satisfactory  to 
Xerxes,  that  he  proceeded  with  increased 
alacrity. 

XXXVin.  Daring  the  march,  Pythius 
the  Lydian,  who  was  much  intimidated  by  the 
prodigy  which  had  appeared,  went  to  the 
king ;  deriving  confidence  from  the  liberality 
he  had  shown  and  received,  he  thus  addressed 
him :  «  Sir,"  said  he,  <«  I  entreat  a  fiivour  no 
less  trifling  to  you  than  important  to  myself." 
Xerxes,  not  imagining  what  he  was  about  to 
aak,  promised  to  grant  it,  and  desired  to  know 
what  he  would  have.  Pythius  on  this  became 
still  more  bold :  "  Sir,"  he  resumed,  « I  have 
five  sonSk  who  are  all  with  you  in  this  Grecian 
expedition;  I  would  entreat  you  to  pity  my 
age,  and  dispense  with  the  presence  of  the 
eldest  Take  with  you  the  four  others,  but 
leave  this  to  manage  my  affiurs ;  so  may  you 

6  The  moon  too*  ^  Portia.'}— Semral  of  the  oriental 
Rations  wornhlpped  the  moon  as  a  divinity.  The  Jews 
were  reproved  for  doing  this  ty  the  prophet  Jeremiah ; 
chap.  zllv.  17. 
"Let  Ds  eacrifice  to  the  qoeen  of  heaven,  and  poor  out 
drink^flbrings  anco  hsri"  te«— 2*. 


return  in  safety,  after  the  accomplishment  of 
your  wishes." 

XXXIX.  Xerxes,  in  great  indignation,* 
made  this  reply :  <•  Infamous  man !  you  see  me 
embark  my  all  in  this  Grecian  war  ;  myself, 
my  children,  my  brothers,  my  domestics,  and 
my  friends ;  how  dare  you  then  presume  to 
mention  your  son,  you  who  are  my  slave,  and 
whoee  duty  it  is  to  accompany  me  on  this  oc- 
casion with  all  your  family,  and  even  your 
wife  V — Remember  this,  the  spirit  of  a  man 
resides  in  his  ears ;  when  he  hears  what  is 
agreeable  to  him,  the  pleasure  difiuses  itself 
ortr  all  his  body  ;  but  when  the  contrary  hap- 
pens he  is  anxious  and  uneasy.  If  your  former 
conduct  was  good,  and  your  promises  yet  better, 
you  still  cannot  boast  of  having  surpassed  the 
king  in  liberality.  Although  your  present  beha- 
viour is  base  and  insolent,  you  shall  be  punish- 
ed less  severely  than  you  deserve ;  your  former 
hospitality  preserves  yourself  and  four  of  your 
children;  the  fifth,  whom  you  most  regard, 
shall  pay  the  penalty  of  your  crime."  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished,  the  king  commanded  the 
proper  officers  to  find  the  eldest  son  of  Pythius, 
and  divide  his  body  in  two  :  he  then  ordered 
one  part  of  the  body  to  be  thrown  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the  left,  whilst 
the  army  continued  their  march  betwixt  them. 

XL.  The  march  was  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing order ;  first  of  all  went  those  who  had 
the  care  of  the  baggage :  they  were  followed  by 
a  promiscuous  body  of  strangers  of  all  nations, 
without  any  regularity,  but  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  half  the  army :  after  these  was  a 
considerable  interval,  for  these  did  not  join  the 
troope  where  the  king  was:  next  came  a  thou- 


6  Great  indignaiion,y-'So  two  characters  could  well 
aflbrd  a  more  atriking  contrast  to  each  other,  than  those 
of  Darius  and  Zerzes ;  that  of  Darius  was  on  varions 
occasions  marked  by  the  tenderest  humanity ;  ft  Is  un- 
necessary to  specify  any,  as  numerous  instances  occur 
in  the  course  of  this  work.  Xerxes  on  the  contrary  was 
insolent,  imperious,  and  unfeeling:  and  viewing  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  repro- 
bate most,  his  want  of  sagacity,  of  true  courage,  or  real 
sensibility.  The  example  before  us,  as  we  have  nothing 
on  record  of  the  softer  or  more  amiable  kind  to  contrast 
it  with,  as  it  was  not  only  improvoked,  but  as  the  unso- 
licited Itberalhy  of  Fythhis  demanded  a  very  diflbrent 
return,  we  are  compelled  to  consign  it  to  everlasting  In- 
famy, as  an  act  of  consummate  meanness  and  brutality. 

-r. 

7  Bvenyottrwffe.'y-Thie  expression  may  at  first  sight 
appear  a  little  singular ;  lu  apparent  absurdity  vanishes, 
when  we  Uke  Into  consideration  the  jealous  care  whh 
which  the  orientals  have  in  all  ages  secluded  their  wo- 
SBsn  tnm  the  pnbUc  eye.— T. 
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•and  hone,  tbe  flower  of  tbe  Penbn  amy,  who 
were  followed  by  the  same  number  of  apearmen, 
in  like  manner  selected,  trailing  their  pikea  ap- 
on  the  ground  :  behind  these  were  ten  sacred 
horses  called  NisiMn,'  with  Tery  raperb  trap- 
pings (they  take  their  name  from  a  certain 
district  in  Media,  called  Nissus,  remarkable 
for  producing  horses  of  an  extraordinary  sum)  ; 
the  sacred  car  of  Jupiter  was  next  in  the  pro- 
cession, it  was  drawn  by  eight  white  hones, 
behind  which,  on  foot,  was  the  charioteer,  with 
the  reins  in  his  hands,  for  no  mortal  is  permitted 
to  sit  in  this  car ;  then  came  Xerxes  himseli^ 
in  a  chariot*  dnwn  by  Nisean  horses,  by  his 
side  sat  his  charioteer  whoee  name  was  Patir- 
amphes,  son  of  Otanes  the  Persian. 

XLI.  Such  was  the  order  in  which  Xerxes 
departed  from  Sardis ;  but  as  often  as  occasion 
required  he  left  his  chariot  for  a  common  car- 
riage.' A  thousand  of  the  first  and  noblest  Per- 
sians attended  bis  person,  bearing  their  spean 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  country ;  and 
a  thousand  horse,  selected  like  the  former,  im- 
mediately succeeded.  A  body  of  tan  thousand 
chosen  infwtxy  came  next :  a  thousand  of  these 
had  at  the  extremity  of  their  spean  a  pome- 
granate of  gold,  the  remaining  nine  thousand, 
whom  the  former  enclosed,  had  in  the  same 
manner  pomegranates  of  silver.  They  who  pre- 
ceded Xerxes,  and  trailed  their  spean,  had  their 
arms  decorated  with  gold ;  they  who  followed 
him  had,  sis  we  have  described,  golden  pome- 
granates: these  ten  thousand  foot  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  equal  number  of  Persian  cavalry ; 
at  an  interval  of  about  two  furlongs  followed  a 
numerous,  irregulari  and  promisonous  multi- 
tude. 


1  JVZMEan.]— Sttidas  says,  that  these  horsas  wan  also 
remarkable  for  their  Bwiftnesi ;  see  article  N»ri(i»v.— 71 

2  Jh  a  cAoWot.]— The  curiotiB  reader  will  flod  all  the 
diflTereni  kinde  of  ancient  chariots,  and  other  carriages, 
enumerated  and  explained  in  Bloniiaucon's  Antiquities. 
— T. 

3  C^tmman  oorn'of  e.]— Of  the  Harmamaia  Larcher 
remarks,  that  it  was  a  carriage  appropriated  to  females. 
Tlie  Greek  carriages  were  distinguiahod  by  the  diflerenl 
names  of  Mf/un,  m/mi»^  oxim*. 

<<  The  first  heroes,"  says  Lucretius,  **  wen  moonied 
on  horses,  for  chariots'were  a  more  BKtdem  invention." 
—See  book  ▼. 


Et  prfaa  «rt  DBfpartim  ia  «qid 

Et  nodnaolor  huac  fnenisdalnqiio  vlgm 

Qmib  bijufo  CBRti  bdli  tsaCMne  parida. 

Uowtad  OB  mlKMliH  *ad%  In  ■Bdnt  lli^ 
BcAtc  Om  on  of  cbuMi  WW  b>Di||ht  is, 
The  Snt  biBte  hoon  fooibt 

See  also  Potter's  Antiquities  of  OrsscSi  on  the  Grecian 
chariois.— r. 


XLn.  From  Lydia  the  anny  conliniied  iCt 
march  along  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  to  Mysia, 
and  leaving  Mount  Cans  on  the  left,  proceed- 
ed through  Atamia  to  the  city  Carina.  Mot* 
ing  hence  over  tbe  plains  of  Thebes,  and 
passing  by  Adramythium  and  Antandros^  • 
Pelaagian  city,  they  left  mount  Ida  to  the  left, 
and  entered  the  district  of  Iliom.  In  the  very 
fint  night  which  they  passed  under  Ida,  a  Ihri* 
one  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  aroee,  which 
deatroyed  numben  of  the  troopa.  From  hence 
they  advanced  to  the  Scamander  jf  this  river 
first  of  all,  after  their  departure  from  8ordi% 
failed  in  supplying  them  with  a  qoantity  of 
water  sufficient  for  their  troops  and  beaala  of 
burden* 

XLIII.  On  hie  arrival  at  this  river,  Xerxes 
ascended  the  citadel  of  Priam,  deairous  of  ex* 
amimng  the  place.  Having  surveyed  it  atlsiH 
tively,  and  satisfied  himself  eonceming  it,  h« 
ordered  a  thousand  oxen  to  be  aacrifioed  to  the 
Trojan  Minerva,'  at  the  same  time  the  magi 
directed  Ubationa  to  be  ofifered  to  the  manes  of 
the  heroea ;  when  this  was  done,  a  panic  spread 
itaelf  in  the  night  through  the  army.  At  the 
dawn  of  morning  they  moved  forward,  leaving^ 
to  the  left  the  towna  of  Rhostion,  Ophymeon, 
and  Dardanua,  which  last  ia  very  near  Abydos  ; 
the  Gergitha  and  Teucri  were  to  the  right. 

XLIV.  On  their  arrival  at  Abydoa,  Xerxes 
desired  to  take  a  survey  of  all  his  army  :  the 
inhabitants  had,  at  his  previous  desire,  con* 
structed  for  him,  on  an  eminence,  a  seat  of 
white  marble ;  upon  tfaia  he  sate,  and  directing 
his  eyes  to  the  shore,  beheld  at  one  view  hie 
land  and  sea  foreea.  He  next  wiAed  to  see  a 
naval  combat  if  one  was  accordingly  exhibited 


4  fibonuDMbr.]— See  Homer: 

Whkh  Iha  sodi  can  XiaSm,  Bortab  ScaaModer. 

5  TrqfoH  JiriRereo.3~The  temple  of  the  Trojan  Mi- 
nerva was  tn  the  citadel.  The  story  of  the  PaUadiuBii» 
how  essential  it  was  deemed  to4he  preservaiion  of  Troy, 
and  how  it  was  sarreptitioosly  removed  bj  Dlomede  and 
Ulysses,  must  be  sufflclently  known.  See  in  particular 
the  speech  of  Ulysses,  ia  the  13ih  book  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses: 

Qsm  npd  niysiaB|uuu  pHflintolOiMimB 
BHObH  •  SMdiia  al  ae  albi  •QBiml  A|u  r 
Naoipa  e^l  TkodMaprahibabaM  MirfaB  OlOh 
•         ••••• 

Eripcra  ffda  da•al^  Ac. 

Alesander  the  Great,  when  hs  visited  Troy,  did  not 
omit  oflfoiing  sacrifice  to  the  Trojan  Minerva.— 7*. 

6  Nacal  combat.}— Tt»  Naamachia  constituted  ooe  of 
the  grandestofthe  Roman  shows,  and  werefirstezhiblled 
at  the  end  of  the  first  ^nic  war:  they  were  originaUy 
intended  to  improve  tJM  Benans  in  naval  disdpUiis}  IM 
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M9Be  him,  in  which  tha  PhenicitM  of  Sidon 
were  ▼ictorioaa.  The  view  of  this  contest,  ae 
well  ee  the  number  of  hie  fiorcee,  delighted 
Xerxes  exceedingly. 

XLV.  When  the  king  beheld  tU  the  Hel- 
lespont  crowded  with  shipe^  and  all  the  shore, 
with  the  plains  of  Abydos,  covered  with  his 
troops,  he  at  first  congmtulated  himself  as 
happy,  bat  he  afterwards  burst  into  tears.^ 

XLVI.  Artabenns,  the  uncle  of  Xerxes, 
who  with  so  much  freedom  had  at  first  opposed 
the  expedition  against  Greece,  observed  the 
king's  emotion :  «  How  difierant,  Sir,''  said  he, 
addressing  him,  ^  is  your  present  behaviour, 
from  what  it  was  a  few  minutes  since !  you 
then  esteemed  yourself  happy,  you  now  are  dis- 
solved to  tears."  «  My  reflection,"  answered 
Xerxes,  *<  on  the  transitory  period  of  human  life, 
excited  my  compassion  for  this  vast  multitude, 
not  one  of  whom  will  complete  the  term  of 
one  hundred  years."  **  This,"  returned  Arta- 
banus,"  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity te  which  human  beings  are  expoeed; 
for,  short  as  life  is,  there  is  no  one  in  this  mul- 
titude, nor  indeed  in  the  universe,  who  has  been 


In  more  luxorious  times  thaj  were  never  displayed  from 
this  motive,  but  to  indalge  private  oiteiitaiioiij  or  the 
puMie  cnrMhj. 

Lunprldlus  ralates  of  Heliegsbslos,  tbai  the  artlilciad 
lake  in  which  the  veeeels  were  to  appear  at  a  pohlic 
naamachia  was  by  his  command  filled  with  wine  instead 
afwater.->3'. 

7  JbUol4ar$.y-^ 


TV  ImiiMMUfiMo  HMfci  hfa  ttgfat  wm  hd^ 

White  thh  rdkeita  SUVl  hb  C7«  wHh 
^%itf  toon  n  tiDM  ft  bandiwi  jMnbtd  kddf 
NdlOM  awag  tiMi  oUtaMdwrid  «vflm 
Wbeace,  to  obKsn  thy  prida,  ra  tkit  chMd  I 
Wm  R  ttait  0B08  HUiMiiHj  oould  todd 
A^nvMbvHit?  OrnflMrdii byml 
RapiM,  0  Xsntai^  at  llw  blltar  am«bt 
Tbatall  ttif  powV  WM  amid  ? 


Seneca  Justly  points  oat  the  Inconsistency  of  these 
tetrs.  ^  The  very  nan,"  says  he,  c  who  shed  them  was 
about  to  precipitate  their  fate,  losing  some  by  land,  some 
by  sea,  some  in  battle,  some  in  flight,  In  a  word  destroy- 
ing within  a  Very  little  space  of  time  that  multitude, 
whose  death  within  a  hundred  years  he  now  appeared  to 
dread."— i>e  Bm.  Ftte,  c  xvii.— He  also  assigns  as  tiie 
truer  cause  of  his  regret,  the  idea  which  concludes  the 
above  cftation  from  Glover.  RoUin  has  expressed  the 
thought  of  Seneca  with  some  Improvement:  **  He  might 
have  found  another  sutgect  of  reflection,  which  would 
have  more  Justly  merited  his  tears  and  affliction,  had  he 
turned  his  thoughts  upon  himself  and  considered  the 
reproaches  he  deserved  for  being  this  instrument  of  short- 
ening that  final  term  to  miUioDs  of  people,  whom  his 
cruel  ambition  was  going  to  sacrifice  in  an  unjust  and 
unnecessary  war."  The  yotmger  Fllny  rather  justifies 
Us  tears,  .^Ui.  7^7*. 


so  tra^  happjt  M  not  repeatedly  to  have  desired 
death  rather  than  life.  The  oppressions  of 
misfortune,  and  the  pangs  of  disease,  render 
the  short  hours  of  life  tedious  and  painful; 
death  thus  becomea  the  most  delightful  refuge 
of  the  unfortunate ;  and  perhaps  the  invidiooa- 
ness  of  the  deity  is  most  apparent,  by  the  very 
pleasuree  we  are  suffered  to  enjoy." 

XLVIL  «Artabann%"  replied  Xerxes, 
«  human  life  is  what  you  rqpfesent  it ;  but  we 
will  omit  reflecting  upon  what  6U»  us  with 
uneasiness,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  aaa 
before  us ;  rather  tall  me,  has  the  vision  vihich 
you  saw  impreeaed  full  conviction  on  your  mind, 
or  do  your  former  sentiments  incline  you  to 
dissuade  me  from  this  Qredan  warl— «peak 
without  reserve."  «  May  the  vision*  O  king," 
replied  Axtabanua,  **  wUch  we  have  mutually 
seen,  succeed  to  both  our  wishes !  for  my  own 
part  I  am  still  so  full  of  apprehensions,  as  not 
at  aU  to  be  master  of  myself:  afUr  reflecting 
seriously  on  the  subject,  I  discern  two  impov- 
tant  things,  exceedingly  hostile  to  your  views." 

XLVIU.  «  What,  my  good  friend,  can 
these  two  things  possibly  be  1"  ie|died  Xeizee; 
**  do  yon  think  unfevonrably  of  our  land  army, 
as  not  being  suflkiently  numerous  1  Do  yo« 
imagine  the  Greeks  will  be  able  to  collect  one 
more  powerful  1  Can  you  oonoeive  our  fleet 
inferior  to  that  of  our  enftmies  1— or  do  both 
theee  considerations  together  distress  you  1  If 
omr  force  does  not  seem  to  you  suflSeiently  e^ 
fective^  reinforcements  may  soon  be  provided." 

XLIX.  «  No  one,  sir,"  answered  Artabi^ 
nns, «  in  his  proper  senses,  could  object  either 
to  your  army,  or  to  the  multitude  of  your  fleet ; 
should  you  incroaae  their  number,  the  more 
hostile  would  the  two  things  be  of  which  I 
qieak;  I  allude  to  the  knd  and  the  sea.  In 
case  of  any  sudden  tempest,  you  wiU  find  no 
harbour,  as  I  conjecture,  sufficiently  capaoooa 
or  convenient  for  the  protection  of  your  fleet; 
no  one  port  would  answer  this  purpose,  yoa 
must  have  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent; 
yodr  being  without  a  resource  of  this  kind, 
should  induce  you  to  remember  that  fortuna 
commands  men,^  and  not  men  fortune.  This 
is  one  of  the  calamitiee  which  threaten  you : 

8  Jtffime  eeswioiids  men.}— This  sentiment  Is  bes«» 
tifiilly  expressed  In  Eccleslasles,  iz.  II. 

**I  letamed  and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  Is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither 
yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  under 
standing,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill ;  bat  time  and 
chaaos  happeneik  tothem  alL** 

SO 
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I  will  now  explain  th«  other :  The  land  is  also 
yonr  enemy ;  your  meeting  with  no  resistance 
will  render  it  more  so,  as  yon  will  be  thus 
seduced  imperceptibly  to  advance ;  it  is  the 
nature  of  man  never  to  x  be  satisfied  with 
success :  thus,  having  no  enemy  to  encounter, 
every  moment  of  time,  and  addition  to  your 
progress,  will  be  gradually  introduetive  of 
famine.  He,  therefore,  who  is  truly  wise,  will 
as  esrefully  deliberate  about  the  possible  event 
of  things,  as  he  will  be  bold  and  intrepid  in 
action." 

L  Zeixes  made  this  reply ;  «  What  you 
allege,  Artabanus,  is  certainly  reasonable ;  but 
you  should  not  so  much  give  way  to  fear,  as  to 
see  every  thing  in  the  worst  point  of  view  ;  if 
in  consulting  upon  any  matter  we  were  to  be 
influenced  by  tiie  consideration  of  every  poe- 
sible  contingency,  we  should  execute  nothing, 
it  is  better  to  submit  to  half  of  the  evil  which 
may  be  the  result  of  any  measure,  than  to  re- 
main in  inactivity  from  the  fear  of  what  may 
eventually  occur.  If  you  oppose  such  senti- 
ments as  have  been  delivered,  without  inform- 
ing US  what  more  proper  conduct  to  pursue, 
you  are  not  more  deeerving  of  praise  than  they 
are,  whom  you  oppose.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  man  is  qualified  to  speak  upon  any  subject 
with  decision :  they  who  are  bold  and  enter- 
prising are  more  firequently  successful,  than 
they  who  are  slow  in  their  measures  from  ex- 
treme deliberation.  You  are  sensible  to  what 
a  height  the  power  of  Persia  has  arrived, 
which  would  never  have  been  the  case,  if  my 
predecessors  had  either  been  biassed  by  such 
sentiments  as  yours,  or  listened  to  such 
advisers:  it  wss  their  contempt  of  danger 
which  promoted  their  country's  glory,  for  great 
exploits  are  always  attended  with  proportion- 
able danger.'    We,  therefore,  emulous  of  their 


A  moraliot  may  perhaps  be  ezcnsed  for  adding,  as  a 
comment  to  the  above,  the  simple  but  elegant  line  of 
Ftipa: 

CawBoe  b  dlnoUoB  wU^  axm  euat  Bot  Mata— 7. 

1  hUrepid  in  cu^on-J—Larcher  quotes,  as  a  parallel 
passage  to  this,  these  words  from  SallusL— Calilin.  c.  1. 
PrtM  qnm  iodpoi  coadto^  at  At  eaaWhurk  Balflra  facto  epoi m 

2  PropcrUmabU  danger.'}— 

The  steep  HOBBt  moat  be  Witt  toil  nbdiMd  { 

Watdiinp  and  an*  mat  win  ttw  teOy  prte 
Ptopoied  \if  beivou   tius  UJm,  ud  ml  good. 

HooMir  rewinb  the  fanve  aad  bold  aloae, 
Sbe  vona  the  imwrooi,  iodoleBt,  aad  bMB ; 

Duger  and  toil  ahad  rfen  befcn  ber  tbnoe, 
And  (oaidf  B  Jove  ooaunandii  the  MCnd  pbee  t 

Wbo  aaeks  ber  awt  the  mighlf  ooit  natajn, 
itod  pay  the  price  of  ame—Iaboiir,  and  care,  and  pals. 


reputation,  have  selected  the  best  season  of  the 
year  for  our  enterprise ;  and,  having  effectually 
conquered  Europe,  we  shsU  return  without  ex- 
perience of  famine  or  any  other  calamity  :  \i^e 
have  with  us  abundance  of  provisions,  and  the 
nations  among  which  we  arrive  will  supply  us 
with  com,  for  they  against  whom  ^e  advance 
are  not  shepherds,  but  husbandmen." 

LI.  <*  Since,  Sir,"  returned  Artabanus, 
c  you  will  suffer  no  mention  to  be  made  of  fear, 
at  least  listen  to  my  advice  :  where  a  number 
of  things  are  to  be  discussed,  prolixity  is  un- 
avoidable. Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  made  all 
Ionia  tributary  to  Persia,  Athens  excepted ;  do 
not,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  lead  these  men 
against  those  from  whom  they  are  immediately 
descended :  without  the  lonians,  we  are  more 
than  a  suflScient  match  for  our  opponents. 
They  must  either  be  most  base,  by  assistmg 
to  reduce  the  principal  city  of  their  country  ; 
or,  by  contributing  to  its  freedom,  will  do 
what  is  most  just  If  they  shall  prove  the 
former,  they  can  render  us  no  material  service ; 
if  the  latter,  they  may  bring  destruction  on 
your  army.  Remember,  therefore^  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  proverb,  When  we  commence  a 
thing  we  cannot  always  tell  how  it  will  end."' 

LIT.  «  Artabanus,"  interrupted  Xerxes, 
«  your  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  the  lonisns 
must  be  false  and  injurious ;  of  their  constancy 
we  have  had  sufficient  testimony,  as  you  your- 
self must  be  convinced,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  served  under  Darius  against  the  Scythians. 
It  was  in  their  power  to  save  or  destroy  all  the 
forcee  of  Persia,  but  they  preserved  their  faith, 
their  honour,  and  their  gratitude ;  add  to  this, 
they  have  left  in  our  dominions  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  wealth,  and  therefore 
dare  not  meditate  any  thing  against  us.  In- 
dulge, therefore,  no  apprehensions,  but  cheer- 
fully watch  over  my  family,  and  preaerve  my 
authority :  to  yon  I  commit  the  exercise  of  my 
power." 

Lm.  Xerxes  after  this  interview  dismissed 
Artabanus  to  Susa,  and  a  second  time  called 
an  assembly  of  the  most  illustrious  Persians. 
As  soon  as  they  were  met,  he  thus  addressed 

Z  Witt  end,-}- 

FhideBsMnrl  tmporii  tiBma 
CUiglBaB  node  premH  deo, 
Btdelqae  n  morlaUi  ultiB 
natnpidatfte.  Bor. ' 

See  also  Pindar,  in  Olympfls : 

We  may  liope  Indeed,  bat  the  event  is  whh  God 
alonev— 7*. 
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tbem;  «My  motiTei  PereiaDs,  for  thus  convok- 
ing you,  18  to  entreat  you  to  behave  like  men, 
and  not  dishonour  the  many  great  exploits  of 
our  ancestors ;  let  as  individually  and  collec- 
tively exsrt  ourselves.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
common  cause ;  and  I  the  rather  call  upon  yon 
to  display  your  valour,  because  I  understand  we 
are  advancing  against  a  warlike  people,  whom 
if  we  overcome^  no  one  will  in  future  dare  op- 
pose us.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed,  having 
first  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods  of  Persia.' ' 

LIY.  On  the  same  day  they  prepared  to 
pass  the  bridge :  the  next  morning,  whilst  they 
waited  for  the  rising  of  the  sun,  they  burned 
on  the  bridge  all  manner  of  perfumes,  and 
strewed  the  way  with  branches  of  myrtle/ 
When  the  sun  appeared,  Xerxes  poured  into 
the  sea  a  libation  from  a  golden  vessel,  and  then 
addressing  the  sun,  he  implored  him  to  avert 
from  the  Persians  every  calamity,  till  they 
should  totally  have  vanquished  Europe,  arriv- 
ing at  its  extremest  limits.  Xerxes  then  threw 
the  cup  into  the  Hellespont,  together  with  a 
golden  goblet,  and  a  Persian  scymitar.  I  am 
not  able  to  determine  whether  the  king,  by 
throwing  these  things  into  the  Hellespont,  in- 
tended to  make  an  offering  to  the  sun,  or 
whether  he  wished  thus  to  make  compensation 
to  the  sea  for  having  formerly  chastised  it. 

LV.  When  this  was  done,  all  the  infantry 
and  the  horse  were  made  to  pass  over  that  part 
of  the  bridge  which  was  towards  the  Eoxine ; 
over  that  to  the  JBgean,  went  the  servants  of 
the  camp,  and  the  beasts  of  burden.  They 
were  preceded  by  ten  thousand  Persians,  hav- 
ing garlands  on  their  heads ;  and  these  were 
followed  by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  all 
nations ; — these  passed  on  the  first  day.  The 
first  who  went  over  the  next  day  were  the 
knights,  and  they  who  trailed  their   spears; 


4  Branches  <f  myrtle. y-The  myrtle  wa«  wiih  the 
Biicienta  a  very  fayourlte  plant,  and  always  expressive 
of  triumph  and  joy :  the  hero  wore  it  as  a  mark  of  victo- 
ry :  the  bridegr>x)m  on  his  bridul-day :  and  friends  presen- 
ted each  other  with  myrtle  garlands  in  the  conviviality 
of  the  banquet.  Venus  is  said  to  have  t)een  adorned  with 
It  when  Paris  decided  in  her  favour  the  prize  of  beauty, 
and  that  for  this  reason  it  was  deemed  odious  to  Juno 
and  Minerva.  It  was  probably  from  this  reason,  that 
when  all  other  flowers  and  shrubs  might  be  used  in  the 
festival  of  the  Bona  Deaat  Rome,  myrtle  alone  was  ex- 
cluded.—See  Rosinus.  Hann'>dius  and  Aristogiton  be- 
f  ire  mentioned,  when  they  slew  the  Athenian  tyrant 
had  their  swords  concealed  beneath  wreaths  of  myrtle ; 
of  which  incident,  as  recorded  in  a  fragment  of  Alcseus, 
Sir  William  Jones  has  made  a  happy  use  in  his  Poem  to 
liibeny ;  I  have  already  quoted  the  passage. 


these  also  had  garlands  on  their  beads ;  next 
came  the  sacred  horses,  and  the  sacred  car  ; 
afterwards  Xerxes  himself,  who  was  followed 
by  a  body  of  spear-men,  and  a  thousand  horse. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  closea  the  proces- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  the  fleet  moved  to 
the  opposite  shore ;  I  have  heard  fmm  some, 
that  the  king  himself  was  the  last  who  passed 
the  bridge. 

LVI.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  bad  set  foot  in 
Europe,  he  saw  his  troops  driven  over  the 
bridge  by  the  force  of  blows ;  and  seven  whole 
days  and  as  many  nights  were  consumed  in  the 
passage  of  his  army.  When  Xerxes  had  passed 
the  Hellespont,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  "  Why,  O  Jopiter, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  Persian,  and  for  the 
name  of  Jupiter  taking  that  of  Xerxes,  art  thou 
come  to  distract  and  persecute  Greece  1  or  why 
bring  so  vast  a  multitude,  when  able  to  accom* 
plish  thy  purpose  without  them  V* 

LVn.  When  all  were  gone  over,  and  were 
proceeding  on  their  march,  a  wonderful  prodigy 
appeared,  which,  though  disregarded  by  Xerx- 
es, had  an  obvious  meaning — a  mare  brought 
forth  a  bare  .**  from  this  it  might  have  been  in- 
ferred, that  Xerxes,  who  led  an  army  into 
Greece  with  much  ostentation  and  insolence, 
should  be  involved  in  personal  danger,  and 
compelled  to  return  with  dishonour.  Whilst 
yet  at  Sardis,  be  had  seen  another  prodigy — a 
mule  produced  a  young  one  which  had  the 
marks  of  both  sexes,  those  of  the  male  being 
beneath. 

LVni.  Neither  of  these  incidents  made  any 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  continued  to 
advance  with  his  army  by  land,  whilst  his  fleet 
passing  beyond  the  Hellespont,  coasted  along 
the  shore  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  latter 
sailed  towards  the  west  to  the  promontory  of 
Sarpedon,  where  they  were  commanded  to  re- 
main :  the  former  proceeded  eastward  through 
the  Gheraoneae,  having  on  their  right  the  tomb 
of  Helle,  the  daughter  of  Athamas,  on  the  left 


5  Brought  forth  a  htire.'i—la  Julius  Obsequens  do 
Prodigiis,  chap,  xxxili.  p.  20,  we  have  an  account  no  less 
remarkable,  L.  Posthumio  Albino,  $cmprc>nio  Graccho 
Cos.  mare  arsit,  ad  Sinuessam  boe  equuleutn ptperit. 

Soo  also  the  same  book,  on  the  subject  of  a  mule's 
producing  young. 

Mula  pariens,  discordiam  civiuro,  bononim  interitum, 
routationem  lecum,  turpes  matronarum  partus  signifl- 
cavit.— This  was  always  deemed  an  unibrtunaie  omen. 
See  Pliny,  book  viii.  c.  44.  That  mules  never  do  pro* 
duce  youug  I  have  before  observed.— 7*. 
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Ihe  city  of  Cardia.  Moving  otMrtrd,  throDgh 
the  midft  of  a  city  called  Agera,  they  tamed 
aside  to  the  gulph  of  Melana,  and  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  the  watem  of  which  were  not 
■nfilcient  for  the  troops.  Having  pasted  this 
river,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  above-men- 
tioned gulf,  they  directed  their  march  west- 
ward, and  passing  ^nos,  a  city  of  JSoUa,  and 
the  lake  Stertoris,  they  came  to  Doriscas. 

LIX.  Doriscas  is  on  the  coast,  and  is  a 
spacious  plain  of  Thrace,  through  which  the 
great  river  Hebrus  flows.  Here  was  a  royal 
fort  called  Doriacus,  in  which  Darius,  in  his 
expedition  againat  Beythia,  had  placed  a  Per- 
sian garrison.  This  appearing  a  proper  place 
for  the  purpose,  Xerxes  gave  orders  to  have  his 
army  here  marshalled  and  numbered.  The 
fleet  being  all  arrived  off  the  shore  near  Doris- 
ens,  their  officers  ranged  them  in  order  near 
where  Sala,  a  Samothracian  town,'  and  Zena 
are  situated.  At  tho  extremity  of  this  shore 
ia  the  celebrated  promontory  of  Serrium, 
which  formeriy  belonge-d  to  the  Ciconians. — 
The  crews  having  brought  their  vessels  to 
shore,'  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  whilst 
Xerxes  was  drawing  up  his  troops  on  the  plain 
of  Doriacus. 

LX.  I  am  not  able  to  specify  what  number 
of  men  each  nation  supplied,  as  no  one  has  re- 
corded it.  The  whole  amount  of  the  land 
forces  was  seventeen  hundred  thousand.'  Their 


1  Soinoihraeian  totm.]— See  Bellanger's  remarks  on 
this  passage,  in  his  Essaia  de  Critique,  where  with  gveat 
humour  he  eompltments  our  eonntiyman  Littlebury, 
fi>r  kindly  maldng  his  readers  a  present  or  two  cities 
which  never  existed.  LitUeburjr  has  rendered  the  pas- 
sage thus. 

"  Xerxes  commanded  the  sea  captains  to  bring  all  their 
ships  to  the  shore  that  lay  nearest  to  Doriscns,  where 
tbe  cities  of  Sala,  Samothracia,  and  Zena,  are  situate, 
with  another  called  Serrium,  built  upon  a  famous  pro- 
montory formerly  belonging  to  the  Ciconians." 

Voila,  ce  roe  semble  (says  Bellanger)  deux  yilles  a  pur 
gain,  Samothracia  avec  une  autre  appellee  Serrium. 
C'est  de  quoi  enrichir  les  grands  dictionnaires  geogra- 
phiques. 

1  have  studiously  avoided  pointing  out  any  errors  I 
may  have  discovered  in  Litilebury,  from  the  fear  of  be- 
ing thought  invidious :  I  should  not  have  done  it  in  this 
Instance,  but  that  I  wished  to  direct  the  reader  to  an 
excellent  piece  of  criticism,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
reward  itis  attention,  and  justify  me. 

2  Vettela  toahort.^—Ae  the  vessels  were  not  In  those 
times  so  considerable  as  ours,  they  drew  them  on  shore 
whenever  they  wanted  to  remain  any  time  in  one  place. 

This  custom,  which  we  learn  from  Homer  was  in  use 
In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  also  practised  in  the 
better  ages  of  Greece.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  other  historians.— ZorrAer. 

8  Seventeen  hundred  thousand.}— I  remain  still  in 


mode  of  ascertaining  the  number  was  this. 
they  drew  up  in  one  place  a  body  of  tfo 
thousand  men;  making  these  stand  together 


doubt,  says  RJchardson,  whether  any  such  expedftion 
was  ever  undertaken  by  the  paramount  eovereign  ff 
Pereia.  Disguised  in  name  by  some  Greek  corruption, 
Xerxes  may  possibly  have  been  a  feudatory  prince  or 
viceroy  of  tbe  weatam  districts :  and  that  an  invasioB 
of  Greece  may  have  possibly  takep  place  under  this 
prince,  1  shall  readily  believe,  but  upon  a  scale  I  must 
also  believe  infinitely  narrower  than  the  least  exaggei^ 
ated  description  of  the  Greek  historians. 

In  Herodotus  the  reputed  followers  of  Xerxes  amoaot 
to  6,283,220.  Isocrates,  in  his  Panathenaicns,  estimates 
the  land  army  In  round  numbers  at  bfiOOfiOO.  And  with 
them  Plutarch  in  general  agrees :  but  such  myriads  ap- 
peared to  Diodorus,  Pliny,  JElian,  and  other  later  wri- 
ters, so  much  stretched  beyond  all  belief,  that  they  at 
once  cut  off  four-fifths,  to  brlifg  them  within  the  line  of 
possibility.  Yet  what  is  this,  but  a  singular  and  very  un- 
auihorixed  liberty  in  one  of  the  most  consequential 
points  of  the  expedition  1  What  circumstance  in  the 
whole  narration  is  more  explicit  In  Herodotus,  or  by  its 
frequent  repetition,  not  in  figures,  but  in  woids  at  length, 
seems  less  liable  to  the  mistalces  of  copiers  1  &€.— Sea 
Richardson. 

Upon  this  subject,  Larcher,  who  probably  had  never 
seen  Richardson's  kMok,  writes  as  f  illows ; 

This  immense  army  astonishes  the  imsginalion,  bat 
still  is  not  incredible.  All  the  people  dependent  upon 
Persia  wero  slaves ;  they  were  compelled  to  march, 
without  distinction  of  birth  or  profession.  Extrema 
youth  or  advanced  age  were  probably  the  only  reasons 
which  excused  them  from  bearing  arms.  The  only  rea- 
sonable objection  to  be  made  to  this  recital  of  Herodotns 
is  that  which  Yoltaiar  has  <Mnlaed  to  make — where  were 
provisions  to  he  had  for  so  numerous  an  array  t  Bat 
Herodotus  has  anticipated  this  objection :  **  We  have 
with  us,"  says  Xerxes,  **  abundance  of  provisions,  and 
all  tbe  nations  among  which  we  shall  come,  not  being 
shepherds  but  husbandmen,  we  shall  find  com  in  their 
country,  which  we  shall  appropriate  to  our  own  use." 

Subsequent  writera  have,  it  is  true,  diflbred  from  H«^ 
rodotus,  and  diminished  the  number  of  tho  army  of 
Xerxes ;  but  Herodotus,  who  was  in  some  measure  a 
contemporary,  and  who  recited  his  history  to  Greeks 
assembled  at  Olympia,  where  wero  many  who  fought  at 
Salamis  and  Platea,  is  more  deserving  of  credit  tliaA 
later  historians. 

The  truth  perhaps  may  lie  betwixt  the  two  diflfbrent 
opinions  of  Rtchaidson  and  Larcher.  It  i  s  not  likely,  as 
there  were  many  exiles  from  Greece  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  that  Xerxes  should  be  ignorant  of  the  numbers 
and  resources  of  Greece.  To  lead  there  so  many  millions 
seems  at  first  sight  not  only  unnecessary  but  preposter- 
ous.  Admitting  that  so  vast  an  army  had  marched 
against  Greece,  no  one  of  common  sense  would  have 
thought  of  making  an  attack  by  the  way  of  Thermopyl», 
where  the  passage  must  have  been  so  tedious,  and  any 
resistance,  as  so  few  in  proportion  could  possibly  be 
brought  to  act,  might  be  made  almost  on  equal  terms ; 
whilst  on  the  contrary,  to  make  a  descent,  they  had  the 
whole  range  of  coast  before  them.  With  respect  to  pn»- 
visions,  the  difficulty  appears  still  greater,  and  almost 
insurmountable.  I  recur  therefore  to  what  T  have  be- 
fore intimated ;  and  believe,  in  contradiction  to  Rich- 
ardson, that  the  expedition  actually  took  place ;  but  1 
cannot  think,  with  Larcher,  that  the  numbere  recorded 
by  Herodotus  are  consisisnt  with  probability.— 2*. 
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as  compactly  as  possible,  they  drew  a  circle 
round  tbem.  Dismissing  these,  they  enclosed 
the  circle  with  a  wall  breast  high ;  into  this 
they  introduced  another  and  another  ten  thou- 
sand,  till  they  thus  obtained  the  precise  num- 
ber of  the  whole.  They  aAerwards  ranged  each 
nation  apart. 

LXI.  The  nations  who  composed  the  army 
were  these.  I  speak  of  the  Persians  first,  who 
wore  small  helmets  on  their  heads,  which  they 
call  tiane  :  their  bodies  were  covered  with 
tunics  of  difierent  colours,  having  sleeves,  and 
adorned  with  plates  of  steel,  in  imitation  of  the 
scales  of  fishes ;  their  thighs  were  defended, 
and  they  carried  a  kind  of  shield  called  gerra, 
beneath  which  was  a  quiver.*  They  had  short 
spears,'  large  bows,  and  arrows  made  of  reeds ; 
and  on  their  right  side,  a  dagger  suspended  from 
a  belt.  They  were  led  by  Otanes,  father  of 
Amestris,  one  of  the  wives  of  Xerxes.  The 
Persians  were  once  called  Cephenes  by  the 
Greeks  ;  by  themselves  and  their  neighbours 
Artsi.  But  when  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae 
and  Jupiter,  went  to  reside  with  Cepfaeus  son 
of  Belus,  he  married  his  daughter  Andromeda, 
and  had  by  her  a  son  named  Perses,  who  was 
left  with  his  grandfather.  Cepheus  had  no 
male  ofispring,  and  the  Persians  took  their 
name  from  his  grandson  Perses. 

LXIl.  The  Medes  had  the  same  military 
dress  ;  indeed,  properly  speaking,  it  is  Median 
and  not  Persian.  Their  leader  was  Tigranes, 
of  the  family  of  Achiemenides.  In  ancient 
times  the  Medes  were  universally  called  Arii : 
but  when  Medea  of  Colchis  went  over  to  these 
Arii  from  Athens,  they  changed  their  name ; 
this  is  what  they  say  of  themselves.  The  ar- 
mour of  the  Cissians  generally  resembled  that 
of  the  Persians,  except  that  instead  6f  tiara 
they  wore  mitres ;  they  were  commanded  by 
Anaphes,  son  of  Otanes.  The  Hyrcani  were 
also  dressed  like  the  Persians,  and  had  for  their 
leader  Megapanus,  who  was  afterwards  govern- 
or of  Babylon. . 

LXIII.  The  Assyrisn  forces  had  brazen 
helmets  of  a  barbarous  form,  and  difficult  to 
describe.    Their  shields,  spears,  and  daggers, 

4  A  quiver.1—\\.  is  probable  from  this  account,  says 
Larcher,  that  on  their  march  tlie  Persians  did  not  carry 
their  shields  in  their  bands,  but  suspended  behind  from 
their  shoulders. 

5  Short  spfars.]— "The  reader  will  find  an  excellent 
description  of  these  military  habits  in  Montfaucon,  and 
by  no  means  an  inelegant  or  incorrect  one  in  the  Leon- 
Idas  of  our  countryman  Glover.— 7*. 
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were  like  those  of  the  Egyptians ;  they  had 
also  large  cluba  pointed  with  iron,  and  linen 
cuirasses.  These  people  the  Greeks  call 
Syrians,  the  Barbarians  Assyrians ;  mixed  with 
these  were  the  Chaldeans :  the  whole  were 
under  the  conduct  of  Otaspes,  son  of  Artachs- 
ua. 

LXiy.  The  Bactiians,  in  what  they  wore  on 
their  heads,  most  resembled  the  Medes,  but  af- 
ter the  custom  of  their  country,  they  used  bows 
made  of  reeds,  and  short  spears.  The  Sacie, 
who  are  a  Scythian  nation,  had  helmets  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  and  wore  breeches.  They 
were  also  armed  in  their  country  manner,  with 
bows,  daggers,  and  a  hatchet  called  sagaris.  This 
people,  though  really  the  Amyrgii  of  Scythia, 
were  called  Sacte,  the  name  given  by  the  Per- 
sians indiscriminately  to  all  Scythians.  Hys- 
taspes,  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  Bactrians  and  the 
Saca. 

LXV.  The  dress  of  the  Indians  was  cot- 
ton :  their  bows  were  made  of  reeds,  as  were 
also  their  arrows,  which  were  pointed  with  iron ; 
their  leader  was  Pharnazathres,  son  of  Arta- 
bates.  The  Arii  had  bows  like  the  Bfedes, 
but  were  in  other  respects  equipped  like  the 
Bactrians,  and  were  under  the  command  ot 
Sisamnes  son  of  Hydames. 

LXVI.  The  Parthians,'  Chorasmians,  Sog* 
dians,  Gaudarians,  and  tlie  Dadica,  had  the 
same  armour  as  the  Bactrians.  The  Parthians 
and  Chorasmians  were  led  by  Artabanos,  son 
of  Phamaces;  Azanes,  son  of  Artmus,  com- 
manded the  Sogdians ;  as  did  Artyphius,  son 
of  Artabanus,  the  Gandarians  and  Dadics. 

LXVII.  The  Caspians  wore  a  vest  made 
of  skins ;  they  had  the  armour  of  their  country, 
bows  made  of  reeds,  and  scymilars.  Ariomar- 
dus  the  brother  of  Artyphius  conducted  them. 
The  Sarangs  bad  beautiful  habits  of  difierent 
-and  splendid  colours :  they  had  buskins  reach- 
ing to  their  knees,  bows  and  javelins  like  the 
Medes,  and  Pberendates  the  son  of  Megabyzus 
commanded  them.  The  Pactyes  also  had  vests 
made  of  skins,  baws  and  daggers  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  country,  and  Artyntes  son  of  Ith- 
amatres  was  their  leader. 

LXVIII.  The  Utii,  Mycii,  and  Paricanii, 
were  armed  like  the  Pactyes.      The  Utii  and 

6  Parthianst  ^r.]— Various  and  numerous  as  these 
confederates  of  Xerxes  are  here  described,  Lucan,  in  a 
poetical  hypertiole,  affirms,  that  the  allies  of  Pompey 
were  still  more  so.— See  L.  iii.  285.-7* 
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Mycii  had  for   (heir  commander  Arramenee/ 
■on  of  DarioB :  Sirometris  the  son  of  CEob&zus 
conducted  the  Paricanii. 

LXIX.  The  Arabians  wore  large  folding 
Tests,  which  they  call  zira :  their  bows  were 
long,  flexible,  and  crooked.  The  Ethiopians 
were  clad  in  skins  of  panthers  and  lions :  their 
bows  were  of  palm,  and  not  less  than  fonr  cu- 
bits long.  Their  arrows  were  short,  and  made 
of  reeds,  instead  of  iron  they  were  pointed 
with  a  stone  which  they  use  to  cut  their  seals. 
They  had  also  spears  armed  with  the  horns  of 
goats,  shaped  tike  the  iron  of  a  lance ;  and  be- 
sides these,  knotty  clubs.  It  is  the  custom  of 
this  people,  when  they  advance  to  combat,  to 
daub  oue  half  of  their  body  with  gypsum,  the 
other  with  Termilion.  Arsanes  son  of  Darius 
by  Artystonea  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded 
the  Arabians  and  the  Ethiopians  who  came 
from  beyond  Egypt.  Of  all  his  wites,  Darius 
loved  Artystone  the  most,  and  he  constructed 
a  golden  statue  in  her  honour. 

LXX.  Those  Ethiopians  who  came  from 
the  more  eastern  parts  of  their  countiy  (for 
there  were  two  distinct  bodies  in  this  expedi- 
tion) served  with  the  Indians.  These  differed 
from  the  former  in  nothing  but  their  language 
and  their  hair.  The  Oriental  Ethiopians  have 
their  hair  straight,  those  of  Africa  have  their 
hair  more  crisp  and  curling  than  any  other  men. 
The  armour  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Indians,  but  on  their  heads 
they  wore  the  skins  of  horses'  heads,'  on  which 
the  manes  and  ears  were  left.  The  manes 
served  as  the  plumes,  and  the  ears  remained 
stiff  and  erect  Instead  of  shields  they  held 
out  before  them  the  skins  of  cranes. 

LXXI.  The  Libyans  were  dressed  in  skins, 
and  had  the  points  of  their  spears  hardened  in 
the  fire.  They  were  conducted  by  Messages, 
ion  of  Oarizus. 

LXXII.  The  Paphlagonians  wore  helmets 
made  of  network ;  they  had  small  spears  and 
bucklers,  besides  javelins  and  daggers.  Agree- 
ably to  the  fashion  of  their  country,  they  had 
buskins  which  reached  to  the  middle  <k  the 
leg.  The  Ligyes,  Matieni,  Maryandeni,  and 
Syrians,  were  habited  like  the  Paphlagonians. 
These  Syrians  are  by  the  Persians  called  Cap- 
padocians.  The  general  of  the  Paphlagonians 
and  Matieni  was  Dotns,  son  of   Megasidras. 

^^■^■■1  »^i^^  ■       ■■  ■  ■  I  ■■■■■■  ■  ■■■   » 

1  Bone*'  Aeods.]— These  helmets  were,  according  to 
the  description  of  Casar,  in  his  Commentaries,  tery 
common  among  the  andent  Oerraans.— 7! 


The  Maryandeni,  Ligyes,  and  Syrians,  wera 
led  by  Bryas,  son  of  Darius  and  Artystone. 

LXXIII.  The  ariboar  of  the  Phrygians 
differed  very  little  from  that  of  the  Paphlago- 
nians. According  to  the  Macedonians,  the 
Phrygians,  as  long  as  they  were  their  neigh- 
bours, and  lived  in  Europe,  were  called  Bryges; 
on  passing  over  into  Asia  they  took  the  name 
of  Phrygians.'  The  Armenians  are  a  colony 
of  the  Phrygians,  and  were  armed  like  them. 
Artochmes,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, commanded  both  nations. 

LXXIV.  The  Lydians  were  equipped  very 
like  the  Greeks.  They  were  once  called  Meo- 
nians  ;*  but  they  changed  their  ancient  name, 
and  took  that  of  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys.  Th« 
Nysians  wore  the  helmets  of  their  country,  had 
small  shields,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the  fire. 
They  are  a  colony  of  the  Lydians,  and  named 
Olympians,  from  mount  Olympus.  These  two 
nations  were  conducted  by  Artaphemes,  son 
of  that  Artaphemes  who  in  conjunction  with 
Datis  had  invaded  Marathon. 

LXXV.  The  Thracians  wore  on  their 
heads  skins  of  foxes ;  the  other  part  of  their 
dress  consisted  of  a  tunic,  below  which  was  a 
large  and  folding  robe  of  various  colours :  they 
had  also  buskins  made  of  the  skin  of  fawns, 
and  were  armed  with  javelins,  small  bucklers, 
and  daggers.  They  were,  as  themselves  relate, 
formerly  called  Strymonians,  from  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon ;  but  passing  over 
into  Asia,  were  named  Bithynians.  They  say 
they  were  expelled  their  country  by  the  Teu- 
crians  and  the  Mysians. 

LXX VI.  Bassaces  son  of  Artabanus  com- 
manded the  Thracians  of  Asia ;  tliese  used 
short  bucklers  made  of  hides,  and  each  of  them 
carried  two  Lycian  spears :  they  had  also  hel- 
mets of  brass,  on  the  summit  of  which  were  the 
ears  and  horns  of  an  oz,  made  also  of  brass, 

2  PAry^'on*.]— Arrian  tells  us  that  the  Phrygians 
were  reported  to  be  the  oldest  of  mankind,  t,$ytvT»t 
^fvy$(  imXdioTiiTei  nirffwgrwv.  Cited  by  Eust  in  Com. 
in  Dion.  p.  809.  The  reader  will  remember  that  this 
was  disputed  with  them  by  the  Egyptians,  but  given  up 
after  the  expedient  used  by  Psammetichus.— 7*. 

3  Jlfeoniofw.]— Bochart  deduces  this  nam»  from  the 
Greek  MMiov9-9«i,and  their  after-name  Lydi  from  the 
Hebrew.  But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  oldest 
name  should  be  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  the  lauer 
from  the  Hebrew  language.  Wnat  is  yet  farther  re- 
moved from  consistency,  he  places  a  descendant  of  Shem 
In  the  lot  of  Japhet,  and  sup()08e8  the  Lydians  to  be  the 
children  of  Ludim.  From  him  I  presume  they  would 
have  been  called  Lydiml,  not  Lydi.— See  tjie  inventioD 
of  games  imputed  to  this  people,  book  L  c  91—2*. 
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together  with  a  crest  Oo  their  lege  they  had 
purple  boskins.  This  people  have  among 
them  an  oracle  of  Mars.^ 

LXXVIL  The  Cabalian  MeonUns,'  who 
aie  also  called  Lasonians,  were  habited  like  the 
Cilicians,  whom  I  shall  describe  in  their  proper 
order.  The  Miljs  carried  short  spears,  their 
Tests  confined  with  clasps ;  some  of  them  had 
Lycian  bows,  and  they  wore  helmets  of  leather. 
Of  all  these,  Badres,  son  of  Hystanes,  was 
commander.  The  Moschi  had  helmets  of  wood, 
small  bucklers,  and  short  speazs  with  long  iron 
points. 

LXXVIII.  The  Tibareni,  Macrones,  and 
Mosynoeci,  were  in  all  respects  habited  like 
the  MoschL  Ariomardos  son  of  Darius,  and 
of  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus, 
commanded  the  Moschi  and  the  Tibareni. 
Aruyctes  son  of  Chorasmes,  who  was  govern- 
or of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  conducted  the 
Macrones  and  Mosyncsci. 

LXXIX.  The  Mares,  after  the  foshton  of 
their  country,  had  net-work  casques,  small 
leathern  bucklers,  and  spears.  The  Colchians 
had  helmets  of  wood,  small  bucklers  made  of 
the  hard  hides  of  oxen,  short  spears,  and 
swords.  Pharandates,  son  of  Teaspes,  com- 
manded the  Mares  and  the  Colchians.  The 
AUarodii  and  Saspines  were  dressed  like  the 
Colchians,  and  led  by  Masistius  son  of  Siro- 
mitras. 

LXXX.  The  people  who  came  from  the 
islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  which  those  who 
labour  under  the  king's  displeasure  are  exiled, 
were  habited  and  armed  like  the  Modes :  they 
were  led  by  Mardontes,  son  of  Bageus,  who 
two  years  afterwards  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  where  he  commanded. 

LXXXI.  These  were  the  nations  who  pro- 
ceeded over  the  continent,  and  composed  the 
infantry  of  the  army.  Their  leaders  who  mar^ 
sballed  and  numbered  them,  I  have  already 
specified :  they  also  appointed  the  captains  of 


4  OrarZei^Afart.]— It  is  thought  by  some,  that  here 
It  something  wanting :  for  the  deicription  which  by  the 
context  seems  here  to  be  giren  of  the  Thracians,  with 
truth  will  apply  neither  to  the  Thracians  of  Asia,  nor  of 
Europe.  Wesseling  presumes  that  they  may  be  the 
Chalyhians,  amongst  whom  was  an  oracle  of  Mars,  and 
who  were  neighbours  to  the  nations  here  descrltwd  by 
Herodotus.    Larcher  also  is  of  this  opinion. 

5  Cabalian  Meamang.^—ThtK  were  probably  the 
same  pe.i])le  who  mre  mentioned  book  Ui.  c.  90.  thS 
change  of  the  a  for  «  being  agreeably  to  the  Ionic  dia- 
led. 


thousands  and  ten  thonsands,  who  again  chose 
the  oentarions  and  leaders  of  ten.  The  difie- 
rent  foicee  and  nations  hod  also  other  officers, 
but  those  whom  I  have  named  were  the  princi« 
pal  commanders. 

LXXXII.  The  generals  in  chief  of  all  the 
inftntry  were  Mardonius,  son  of  Gobryas ; 
Trintatttchmes,  son  of  Artabanus,  who  had 
given  his  opinion  against  the  Grecian  war ; 
and  Smerdones,  son  of  Otanee,  which  last  two 
were  sons  of  two  brothers  of  Darius,  the  uncles 
of  Xerxes.  To  the  above  may  be  added  Ma* 
sisteSy  son  of  Darius,  by  Atossa,  Gergis  son  of 
Arinus,  and  Megabysus,  son  of  Zopyrus.' 

LXXXIII.  These  were  the  commanders 
of  all  the  infantry,  except  of  the  ten  thousand 
chosen  Persians,  who  were  led  by  Hydames, 
son  of  Hydames.  These  were  called  the  im- 
mortal band,  and  for  this  reason,  if  any  of  them 
died  in  battle,  or  by  any  disease,  his  place  was 
immediately  supplied.  They  were  thus  never 
more  nor  lees  than  ten  thousand.  The  Per* 
sians  surpassed  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  not 
only  in  magnificence  but  valour.  Their 
armour  I  have  before  described  ;  they  were 
also  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
adorned  them ;  they  had  with  them  carriages 
for  their  women,  and  a  vast  number  of  atten- 
dants splendidly  provided.  They  had  also 
camels  and  beasts  of  burden  to  cany  their  pro- 
visions, besides  those  for  the  common  occa- 
sions of  the  army. 

LXXXIV.  All  the  above  nations  are  ca- 
pable  of  serving  on  horseback ;  but  on  this  ex- 
pedition thoee  only  constituted  the  cavalry, 
which  I  shall  enumerate.  The  Persian  horse, 
except  a  email  number,  whose  casques  were 
ornamented  with  brass  and  iron,  were  habited 
like  the  inftintry. 

LXXXV.  Thero  appeared  of  the  Sagartii 
a  body  of  eight  thousand  horse.  Theee  people 
lead  a  pastoral  life,  were  originally  of  Persian 
descent,  and  use  (ne  Persian  language:  their 
dress  is  something  betwixt  the  Persian  and  the 
Pactyan  ;  they  have  no  offensive  weapons,  ei- 
ther of  iron  or  brass,  except  their  daggers :  their 
principal  dependence  in  action  is  upon  cords 
made  of  twisted  leather,  which  they  use  in  this 
manner:  when  they  engage  an  enemy,  they 
throw  out  these  cords,  having  a  noose  at  the 


6  Ztipyrttt.]— This  was  the  (amoiis  Zopynis  thnugh 
whose  means  Darius  bacsma  master  of  Babylon^— Sse 
bookULcim. 
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eztremify ;  if  thej  entaDgle  *  in  them  either 
horse  or  man,  they  without  difficulty  put  them 
to  death. — Theee  forces  were  embodied  with 
the  Persiens. 

LXXXVI.  The  cavalry  of  the  Medes,  and 
also  of  the  Cissians,  are  accoutred  like  their 
infantry.  The  Indian  horse  likewise  were 
armed  like  their  foot ;  but  besides  led  honfes, 
they  had  chariots  of  war,  drawn  by  horses  and 
wild  asses.'  The  armour  of  the  Bactrian  and 
Caspian  horse  and  foot  were  alike.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  the  Africans,  only  it  u  to  be 
observed  that  these  last  all  fought  from  chariots. 
The  Paricanian  horse  were  also  equipped  like 
their  foot,  as  were  the  Arabians,  all  of  whom 
had  camels,  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  horse 
in  swiAness. 

LXXXVII.  These  were  the  cavalry,  who 
formed  a  body  of  eighty  thousand,  exclusive  of 
camels  or  chariots.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
regular  order,  and  the  Arabians  were  disposed 
in  the  rear,  that  tiie  horses  might  not  be  ter- 
rified, as  a  horse  cannot  endure  a  camel.' 

LXXXVIII.  Harmamithres  and  Tithcus, 
the  sons  of  Datis,  commanded  the  cavalry  ; 
they  had  shared  this  command  with  Pharnuches, 
but  he  had  been  left  at  Sardis  indisposed.  As 
the  troops  were  marching  from  Sardis  he  met 
with  an  unfortunate  accident :  a  dog  ran  under 
the  foot  of  his  horse,  which  being  terrified  rear- 
ed up  and  threw  his  rider.  Pharnuches  was  in 
consequence  seized  with  a  vomiting  of  blood, 
which  finally  terminated  in  a  consumption. 
Hit  servants,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
their  master,  led  the  horse  to  the  place  where  the 
accident  happened,  and  there  cut  off  his  legs* 

1  Jf  ihey  mtangU.'\—K  similar  mode  of  fighting  was 
practised  bj  those  of  the  Roman  gladiators  who  were 
called  the  Retiarii :  beneath  their  bucklers  they  carried 
a  kind  of  net,  which,  when  the  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, they  threw  over  the  head  of  their  adversaries  the 
Secutores,  and,  thus  entangled,  put  them  to  death  with 
a  kind  of  trident  which  constituted  their  offensive  wea- 
pon.— 7*. 

2  TF<7diiMet.]—M.  Larcher  renders  ovoi  a>'fiei,  ze« 
br«s,  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  necessarily  follows.  The 
zebra  is  certainly  a  species  of  wild  ass ;  but  I  conceive 
that  every  wild  ass  Is  not  a  zebra.  BufTon  makes  men- 
tion of  wild  asses  very  distinct  from  the  sebra.  The 
French  translator  supports  his  opinion  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ovo(  n^f'^c  in  Oppian,  L.  iii.  v.  183;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  convincing  to  me.— T. 

3  Cannoi  endure  a  eam«/.]— See  note  on  ch.  80  of  book 
Clio. 

4  Cut  pffhii  leg».']--See  Senses  de  Tra.— At  qui  ut  his 
Irasci  dementis  est,  qunanima  carent,  sic  muiis  animal- 
Ibus,  quia  nulla  est  injuria  nisi  a  consilio  profecta. 

Jortin,  in  Remarks,  at  this  passage  of  Seneca,  quotes 
the  incident  before  us  from  Herodotus :  after  which  he 
adds- 


at  the  knees.    Thus  was  Pharnuches  depriTodl 
of  his  command. 

LXXXIX.  The  number  of  the  triremes 
was  twelve  hundred  and  seven :'  of  these  the 
Phenicians  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  of 
Palestine,  furnished  three  hundred.  They  who 
served  on  board  them  had  on  their  heads  hel- 
mets nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Greeks  ; 
they  had  breast-plates  made  of  linen,  bucklers 

Canis  vero  caput  horum  ei  causa  malorum,  an  impune 
isthuc  Iwbuerit,  nescimns— certe  eguo  judice  emcifrar 
gium  merebatur. 

Whether  the  dng,  the  first  cause  and  occasion  of  these 
evilB,  escaped  with  impunity,  we  are  nut  told.  Certain- 
ly, if  the  horse  were  judge,  he  deserved  to  have  his  legs 
broken. 

I  have  my  doubts,  whether  Jortin  in  this  remark  did 
not,  under  the  word  equoj  design  to  convey  a  pun. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  probably  thank  me  for  treat* 
ing  them  with  an  ezcellcnt  Greek  pan,  which  I  find  in 
the  notes  to  Wesseling's  Diodorus  Siculos,  vol.  ii.  p.  £95. 

Dloscurus,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  before  he  began  the 
service,  liad  the  common  custom  of  saying,  n^^vir  «-■«-•» 
(Irene  {lasin)  peace  be  to  all.  It  was  notorious,  that  the 
pious  churchman  had  at  home  a  fitvourito  mistress, 
whi)8e  name  was  Irene,  which  incident  produced  the 
following  smart  epigram : 

na>(  ivvmrm*  irmTtv^  gv^tre;  ititw  »X*** 

The  good  bishop  wishes  peace  (Irene)  to  all ;  but  bow 
can  he  give  that  to  all,  which  he  keeps  to  himself  at  home. 
6  Ttcelvt  hundred  and  seven.'}— \  give  the  account  of 
the  Persian  fleet  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  that  the  reader 
may  compare  it  with  that  which  fuUows  of  Diodoms 
Siculus : 
The  Phenician  vessels  were      -       .       .      aoo 

Egyptians 20O 

Cyprians 160 

Cicilians    -       • 100 

Pamphylians 30 

Lycians     -------60 

Dorians 30 

Carians     -------70 

lonians  -------100 

Islsnders  -------17 

.fiolians fiO 

Foopls  of  the  Hellespont  -      -      -      -    100 

1,20^ 

According  to  Diodoros  SIcnIus. 
The  Greeks  had 320 

The  Dorians 40 

jEolians 40 

lonians      -------100 

Hcllespontians     -----        80 

Islanders  -------60 

Egyptians 200 

Phenicians 800 

Cicilians 80 

Carians 80 

Psmphylians 40 

Lycians     --.--.-40 
Cyprians       ------       160 
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trithoQt  bocses,  and  javelins.  This  people,  by 
thehr  own  account,  once  inhabited  the  coasts 
of  the  Red  Sea,*  bat  migrated  from  thence  to 
the  maritime  parts  of  Syria ;  all  which  district, 
as  far  as  Egypt,  is  denominated  Palestine. 
The  Egyptians  furnished  two  hundred  vessels : 
they  wore  on  their  heads  casques  made  of  net- 
work ;  their  shields  were  of  a  convex  form, 
having  large  bosses ;  their  spears  were  calcula- 
ted for  sea-service,  and  they  had  huge  battle- 
axes.  Their  forces,  in  general  had  breast- 
plates, and  large  swords. 

XC.  The  people  of  Cyprus  supplied  fifty 
vessels :  as  to  their  armour,  their  princes  wore 
mitres  on  their  heads ;  the  troops  wore  tunics, 
but  were  in  other  respects  habited  like  the 
Greeks.  The  Cyprians,  according  to  their 
own  account,  are  variously  composed  of  the 
people  of  Salamis  and  Athens ;  some  also  came 
from  Arcadia,  some  from  Cythnus,  others  from 
Fhenicia,  and  others  from  Ethiopia. 

XCI.  From  Cilicia  came  one  hundred 
ships.  This  people  had  a  kind  of  helmet  pecu- 
liar to  their  country,  and  a  small  buckler  made 
of  an  untanned  hide  of  an  ox ;  they  had  also 
tunics  of  wool :  each  of  them  had  two  spears, 
and  a  sword  not  unlike  those  of  Egypt.  For- 
merly they  were  called  Hypachsans:  they 
were  named  Cilicians  from  Cilex  the  Phenici- 
an,  the  son  of  Agenor.  The  Pamphylians 
brought  thirty  ships,  and  were  accoutred  like 
the  Greeks :  they  are  descended  from  those  who 
afler  the  destruction  of  Troy  were  dispersed 
under  Amphilocbus  and  Calchas.^ 


6  Coa»l»  of  the  Red  £E?a.]— There  were  Phenlctans  of 
diflerent  coumrieB.*  they  were  to  be  found  upon  the 
Sinus  Persicufl,  upon  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in  Egypt,  in 
Crete,  in  Africa,  in  Epinis,  and  even  in  Attica.— See 
Heeychiue.  «oiir<x<(  ^ivs;  n  A$itvi|9-(.  There  is  a  race 
of'Phenicians  among  the  Athenians.  In  short,  it  was 
a  title  introduced  at  Sidon  and  the  coast  adjoining, 
by  people  from  Egypt ;  and  who  the  people  were  that 
brought  it,  may  be  known  from  several  paonf^ee  in  an- 
cient history,  but  particularly  from  an  extract  In  Euse- 
bius.— See  Bryant.,  vol.  i.  324, 323. 

7  Ca/efta«.]— With  the  name  of  Calchas  every  one  is 
acquainted ;  but  few  perhaps  know  the  end  he  met  with. 
Mopsus,  son  of  Mario  and  Apollo,  had  at  the  death  of 
his  mother,  by  risht  of  inheritanc<',the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
at  Claros.  About  this  period  Calchas,  who  after  the 
taking  of  Troy  led  a  wandering  life,  arrived  at  Colophon. 
The  two  seers  maintained  a  long  and  obstinate  dispute, 
till  at  length  Amphimachus  king  of  Lycia  terminated 
their  diflTtfrenco.  Mopsus  dissuaded  him  from  going  to 
war,  foretelling  that  he  would  be  defeated ;  Calchas,  on 
the  contrary,  advised  him  to  gn,  assuring  him  he  would 
prove  victorious.  Amphimachus  having  been  overcome, 
Mopsus  received  greater  honours  than  e  VQr,  and  Calchas 
put  hiiBselfto  desiLb.-<-i;arcA«r. 


XCII.  Fifty  ships  were  furnished  by  the 
Lycians,  who  were  defended  with  breastrplates 
and  a  kind  of  buskin;  besides  their  spears 
they  had  bows  made  of  cornel  wood ;  their 
arrows  were  of  reeds,  but  not  feathered.  From 
their  shoulders  the  skin  of  a  goat  was  suspend- 
ed, and  on  their  heads  they  wore  a  cap  with  a 
plume  of  feathers :  they  had  also  axes  and  dag- 
gers. They  are  descended  from  the  Cretans, 
and  were  once  called  Termila  ;  afterwards  they 
took  the  name  of  Lycians,  from  Lycus,  an 
Athenian,  the  son  of  Pandion. 

XCIII.  The  Dorians  of  Asia  came  in  thirty 
vessels  :  these  being  originally  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  were  provided  with  Grecian  arms. 
The  Carians  had  seventy  ships,  and  were 
equipped  in  every  respect  likeihe  Greeks,  with 
the  addition  of  axes  and  daggers.  We  have  in 
a  former  place  made  mention  of  the  name,  by 
which  they  were  originally  known. 

XCIV.  The  lonians,  armed  like  the  Greeks, 
appeared  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships, 
According  to  the  Grecian  account,  this  people, 
when  they  inhabited  that  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
neae  called  Achaia,  before  the  arrival  of  Danaus 
and  Xanthus,  were  called  the  Pelasgian  ^gi- 
alians.  They  were  afterwards  named  lonians, 
from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus. 

XCV.  The  Islanders,*  in  Grecian  armour, 
were  in  seventeen  vessels.  These,  once  Pe* 
lasgian,  were  ultimately  termed  Ionian,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  found- 
ed by  the  Athenians.  The  j33olians  brought 
sixty  ships,  and  were  armed  in  the  Grecian 
manner ;  these  also,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
were  once  Pelasgi.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Hellespont,  those  of  Abydos  excepted,  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  people  of  Pontus,  furnished 
one  hundred  vessels :  those  of  Abydos,  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  remained  to  defend  the 
bridges.    The  Hellespontians,  being  a  mixed 


8  The  AZond^.]— These  Ionian  Islanders  could  not 
be  either  those  of  Chios  or  of  Samos.  These  assembled 
at  the  Panionium,  and  were  a  part  of  the  twelve  cities, 
which  these  islanders  were  not.  Diodorus  Siculus  adds 
also  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  and  of  Samos  to  the  lonians, 
and  makes,  like  Herodotus,  a  distinction  betwixt  them 
and  the  islanders.  But  who  then  were  they  1  Diodorus 
Siculus  informs  us.  The  king,  says  he,  was  joined  by 
all  those  islands  betwixt  the  Cyanen  and  the  promonto- 
ries of  Trioplum  and  Sunium.  Thus  it  appears  that  they 
were  the  isles  of  Caos,  or  Cea,  as  the  Latins  have  it, 
Nazos,  Sephros,  Seriphos,  Andros,  and  Tenos,  which 
were  Tienian,  and  founded  by  the  Athenians,  as  appears 
from  Herodotus,  book  viii.  chap.  46, 48 ;  and  from  Thucy* 
dides,  book  vii.  c  57,  where  it  should  be  read  Tiiviot  and 
not  Ti)»»i.— Fo^cnosr. 
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colony  oflonians  and  Dorians,  were  armed  like 
the  Greeks. 

XCVI.  In  each  of  these  Tessels  were  de- 
tachments of  Medes,  Persians,  and  8ac«.  The 
best  mariners  were  the  Phenicians,  and  of  the 
people  of  Phenicia,  the  Sidonians.  The  sea 
and  land  forces  of  all  these  nations  were  under 
the  immediate  command  of  their  own  officers. 
The  mention  of  their  particular  names,  as  it  is 
not  essential  to  my  purpose,  we  shall  omit  It 
would  indeed  prove  an  uninteresting  labour,  as 
every  city  had  its  own  commander,  who  with- 
out any  great  distinction  or  authority  merely 
helped  to  swell  the  mass  of  the  army.  Those 
who  had  the  principal  conduct  of  the  war,  I 
have  already  enumerated,  as  well  as  the  Per- 
sian officers  to-  whom  the  command  of  each 
nation  was  assigned. 

XCVII.  The  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
sea  forces  were,  Ariabignes,  son  of  Darius, 
Prexaspes,  son  of  Aspathines,  and  Megabyzus, 
son  of  Megabates,  together  with  Achemenes, 
another  son  of  Darius :  of  these  Ariabignes, 
son  of  Darius,  by  a  daughter  of  Gobryas,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  fleets. 
The  Egyptians  were  commanded  by  Acha- 
menes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  both  on  the  father 
and  mother's  side^  The  two  other  generals 
conducted  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  the  amount 
of  three  thousand  vessels,  which  were  compo- 
sed of  vessels  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  of  Cercu- 
ri,*  and  of  long  transports  for  the  cavalry. 

XCVIII.  After  the  generals,  the  more  dia- 
tinguished  officers  of  the  fleet  were  the  8ido- 
nian  Tetramnestus,  son  of  Anysus;  Martes 
of  Tyre,  son  of  Siromus ;  Nerbalus  the  Ara- 
bian, son  of  Agbalus :  the  Cillcian  Syennesis, 
•on  of  Oromedon  ;  and  Cybemiscns  the  son 
of  Sicas.  To  these  may  be  added  Gortes,  son 
of  Chersis  and  Timonax,  son  of  Timagoras, 
both  of  them  Cyprians,  with  the  three  Carian 
leaders,  Histisus,  son  of  Timnis,  Pigres,  son 
of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithymus,  son  of  Can- 
daules. 

XCIX.  The  other  loaders  I  forbear  to  spe- 
cify, it  not  appearing  necessary ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  speak,  and  with  admiration,  of 
Artemisia,'  who,  though  a  female,  served  in 

1  Cerrwn'.')— These,  according  to  Pliny,  were  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  veesel,  invented  hj  the  Cypriane. 

2  ArUmuiaJ^—Then  were  two  of  thie  name,  both 
natlvee,  and  queena  of  Caria,  from  which  circumstance 
they  have  by  diffcrent  wriiere  been  frequently  con. 
founded.  Pliny,  Hardouin,  and  Scaliger  have  been 
failty  of  this  error,  and  have  ascribsd  to  ths  first  what 


this  Grecian  expedition.    On  the  death  of  h«r 
husband  she  enjoyed   the  supreme  authority 
for  her  son  was  not  yet  grown  up,  and   her 
great  spirit  and  vigour  of  mind  alone  induced 
her  to  exert  herself  on  this  occasion.    She  was 
the  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  by  her  father's  side 
of  Haiicamassus,  by  her  mother  of  Cretan  de- 
scent     She    had    the  conduct  of  those  o€ 
Haiicamassus,   Cos,  Nisyros,   and    Calydna. 
She  furnished  five  ships,  which,  next  to  those 
of  the  Sidonians,  were  the  best  in  the  fleet. 
She  was  also  distinguished  among  all  the  al- 
lies for  the  salutary  counsels  which  she  gave  the 
king. — The  people  I  have  recited  as  subject 
to  Artemisia,  were  I  believe  all  of  them  Dori- 
ans.   The  Halicarnassians  were  originally  of 
Trszene,  the  rest  of  Epidaurus.    Such  were 
the  maritime  forces. 

C.  Xerxes  having  ranged  and  numbered  his 
armament,  was  desirous  to  take  a  survey  of 
them  all.  Mounted  in  his  car,  he  examined 
each  nation  in  their  turn.  To  all  of  them  he 
proposed  certain  questions,  the  replies  to  which 
were  noted  down  by  his  secretaries.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeded  firom  first  to  last  through 
all  the  ranks,'  both  of  horse  and  foot.    When 


\»  true  only  of  the  last— See  Bayle,  article  Artemisia. 
Nothing  can  however  be  more  clear  and  satisfactory, 
than  that  the  Artemisia  who  accompanied  Xerxes  was 
the  daughter  of  Lygdamis.    The  Artemisia  whose  roaa 
solcum  in  honour  of  her  husband's  memory  has  render 
ed  her  so  illustrious,  was  the  daughter  of  Hecatemnes, 
and  lived  at  a  much  later  period.    The  daughter  of  Lyg- 
damis,  of  whom  it  is  our  business  to  speak,  was  certainly 
a  great  and  illustrious  character.     Her  wisdom  is  very 
conspicuous,  from  the  excellent  advice  which  she  gave 
Xerxes ;  and  her  valour  was  eminently  distinguished, 
above  that  of  all  the  men,  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.    See 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph  the  speech  of  Xerxes  con-, 
cerning  her,  which  has  been  imitated  by  Justin ; "  Arte 
misia  queen  of  Haiicamassus,  who  joined  her  forces 
with  Xerxes,  appeared  amongst  the  forwarUest  com 
manders  in  the  hottest  engagements ;  and  as  on  the 
man's  side  there  was  an  effeminate  cowardice,  on  the 
woman's  was  observed  a  masculine  courage." 

She  is  honourably  mentioned  by  a  variety  of  writers, 
but  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  lender  passion.  She 
was  violently  in  love  with  a  native  of  Abydos,  named 
Dardanus ;  to  rid  herself  of  which  she  toolc  tiae  cele- 
brated lover's  leap  from  the  promontory  of  Lucas,  and 
perished. — T. 

3  Through  all  the  ranfo.]— The  procession  of  Xerxes 
in  his  car  through  the  ranks  of  his  army  is  well  de 
scribed  by  Glover  in  liis  LeonidaSiand  seems  to  aff«>nl« 
fine  subject  for  an  historical  painting. 

The  monucb  willM,  ud  luddMilj  b«  baud 
Bm  tnunpllng  bom  -Higfa  on  ulv«r  whedi 
The  iv'ry  car  with  acurw  ■pphirM  ibDiie, 
Cxnileui  beryli,  tad  Om  >qi«r  grMn, 
The  enanid,  Qie  nisft  glowlqg  Monb, 
l})*  fljuuQf  toptc,  with  ill  goMM  bMa, 
Tb0  pwri,  tb'  mpuplVaBieQvil,  MiiiU 
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this  was  done,  the  fleet  ftlso  wm  poshed  off 
from  land,  whilst  the  monarch,  exchanging  his 
chariot  for  a  Sidonian  Teesel,  on  the  deck  of 
which  he  sat,  beneath  a  golden  canopy,  paased 
alowlj  the  heads  of  the  ships,  proposing  in  like 
manner  questions  to  each,  and  noting  down  the 
answers.  The  commanders  had  seTerally 
moored  their  vessels  at  aboot  four  pletbra  from 
shore,  in  one  uniform  line,  with  their  sterns 
out  to  sea,- and  their  crews  under  arms,  as  if 
prepared  for  battle.  Xerxes  viewed  them, 
passing  betwixt  their  prows  and  the  shore. 

CI.  When  he  had  finished  his  surrey,  he 
went  on  shore ;  and  sending  for  Demaratus, 
the  son  of  Ariston,  who  accompanied  him  in 
this  expedition  against  Greece,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  «  From  you,  Demaratus,  who 
are  a  Greek,  and  as  I  understand  from  your- 
self and  others,  of  no  mean  or  contemptible 
city,  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  information ; 
do  you  think  that  the  Greeks  will  presume  to 
make  any  resistance  against  me  ?  For  my  own 
part  not  to  mention  their  want  of  unanimity, 
I  cannot  think  that  all  the  Greeks,  joined  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  would  be  able 
to  withstand  my  power :  what  is  your  opinion 
on  this  subject  1"  «  Sir,"  said  Demaratus,  in 
reply,  *<  shall  I  say  what  is  true,  or  only  what  is 
agreeable  V  ^    Xerxes    commanded    him    to 


Tbe  nrioM  gtai  whkh  hdh^  mIiw  ■S'ori, 
Tto4Bdtfl»panipanci«p.    Id 
▲  Kalpliral  Mfte  fToa  balitad  dJqriayU 
Hk  Mteij  ae^udotBr  Ite  fojal  baM 
0nMratoMhb4i^iiWwta«k    BiM 
Wbkh  (M  tka  hnM  Ninu  pUa  wan 
Ib  wioby  Media,  draw  Uw  ndiut  ew. 

AttlMiicBklbMDd 

Th'  attoBtiTB  Heedi,  ttw  ebnlot  flia ;  baUad 
TeBlhooHiid  hone  ia  ibndariwwp  Ow  flaU— 
He  WW  imn  oigh.    Th*  iBmnanbIa  hart 
Boil  back  by  nalkna  and  admit  Ibeir  lorl 
WHfa  all  bii  aUnq*    Anfttm  cryrtal  doeaa^ 
Built  andaraealh  as  arch  of  pamlft  aaaa, 
When  that  atara  powar  wboaa  tridani  nUaa  th*  floedl^ 
With  aaeb  ovoiaaB  deity,  aaccada 
TtuaM  io  hn  poarij  dauiot— all  th*  daap 
Diwdfliilibo— atotb'emanimtDd, 
So  Xcnea  rod«  between  th*  Aitaa  worid, 
On  either  lide  reoedinf. 

4  Or  only  lehat  it  agreeable.2—Th.\B  naturally  brings 
to  mind  the  old  proverb  in  the  Andria  of  Terence : 

Obaaqiiiaa  amieoa,  vafllaa  odium  pariL 

Which  expression  Cicero,  In  his  Trealise  de  Aroicitla, 
reprobates  with  proper  dignity. 

See  also  some  lines,  quoted  in  Athenaus,  from  Aga- 
thn,  the  English  of  which  is,  If  I  speak  the  truth,  I  shall 
not  please  you :  If  I  please  you  I  shall  not  speak  the 
truth. 

If,  as  appears  from  Xenophon  in  particular,  and  from 
TariouB  other  writers,  that  to  speak  the  truth  constituted 
an  indispensable  pan  of  Persian  education,  these  words 
of  Demaratus  must  hare  appeared  an  insult  to  ZerzeS| 


speak  the  truth,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be 
as  agpreeable  to  him  as  e^er. 

CII.  «  Binoe,'*  answered  Demaratue,  <«  you 
command  me  to  speak  the  truth,  it  ahall  be  my 
care  to  deliver  myself  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
one  hereafter,  speaking  as  I  do,  shall  be  con- 
▼icted  of  fiUsehood.  Greece  has  erer  been  the 
child  of\soTerty ;  for  its  Tirtues  it  is  indebted  to 
the  aoTere  wisdom  and  discipline,'  by  which  it 
has  tempered  its  poverty,  and  repelled  its  op- 
pressors. To  this  praise  all  the  Dorian  Greeks 
are  entitled ;  But  I  ahall  now  speak  of  the  La- 
cedamonians  only.  You  may  depend  upon  it 
that  your  propositions,  which  threaten  Greece 
with  servitude,  will  be  rejected,  and  if  all  the 
other  Greeks  side  with  you  against  them,  the 
Lacedamonians  will  engage  you  in  battle. 
Make  ho  inquiries  as  to  their  number,  for  if 
they  shall  have  but  a  thousand  men,  or  even 
fewer,  they  will  fight  you."  • 

cm.  «  What,  Demaratus,'*  answered  Xer- 
xes, smiling,  « think  you  that  a  thousand  men 
will  engage  so  vast  a  host  1  Tell  me,  you  who, 
as  you  ssy,  have  been  their  prince  1  would  yon 
now  willingly  engage  with  ten  opponents  1  If 
your  countrymen  be  what  you  describe  them, 
according  to  your  own  principles  you,  who  are 
their  prince,  should  be  equal  to  two  of  them. 
If,  therefore,  one  of  them  be  able  to  contend 
with  ten  of  my  sirfdiers,  you  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  contend  with  twenty :  such  ought  to 


not  to  be  Justified  by  any  aflbcted  humility,  or  any  real 
diflferanca  of  rank.  What  Homer  thought  on  this  sab)act 
may  be  gathered  from  the  two  noble  lines  wliich  he  pots 
into  the  mouth  of  Achilles : 

Who  daiv  think  one  lUof  and  mllNrlril, 
My  aool  delaali  him  aa  ttM  piM  of  haU.— r. 

5  Witdom  and  diteipline.y—Tht  character  which  De- 
maratus here  gives  of  the  Greeks,  corresponds  with  that 
assigned  to  the  Romans  in  the  Cato  of  Addison : 

▲  Bomaa  ao«i  la  bant  on  higher  Tiewa ; 
Tb  dfiliM  the  rode  vopoliibM  worid, 
And  lay  it  ader  Qie  raalraint  of  tawa ; 
To  make  nui  auld  and  aocIaUe  to  man  } 
Tb  enUhatndw  wild  lloeBtioni  ■"■8* 
WiUi  widom,  dlwipliae,  ud  liberal  ar^ 
TVambdliAmentoefUiiB.   VbtoeaUkethem 
llaka  boman  aahm  Sdae,  retorm  the  Boid, 
And  bradL  oar  te«a  butariam  ialB  BflB. 

6  Will  fight  you.>-In  close  imitation  of  the  passage 
before  us,  the  amhor  of  Leonidas  makes  Xerxes  thus 

address  Demaratus : 

Nowdadara 
If  yondar  Gredana  wOl  oppoae  tlielr  march. 
Tobimtheedei  Daam  not,  mighty  knl, 
I  will  decdf*  thy  gondnea  liy  a  tada^ 
Tb  give  them  glory  who  degndad  mine  ; 
Nor  be  llw  Iting  oSbnded  while  I  am 
Tbe  voice  or  truth— the  Spartan  never  4y 
OoDtemptnom  nailed  tbe  moaarebaad  i 
Wilt  moo,  iol 
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be  the  test  of  your  assertions.  But  if  your  coun- 
trymen really  resemble  in  form  and  size  you, 
and  such  other  Gred(s  as  appear  in  my  pre- 
sence, it  should  seem  that  what  you  say  is  dic- 
tated by  pride  and  insolence ;  for  how  can  it  be 
shown  that  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  or  eTen 
fifty  thousand  men,  all  equally  free,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  an  individual,  could  oppose  so 
great  an  army  1  Granting  them  to  have  five 
thousand  men,  we  have  still  a  majority  of  a 
thousand  to  one ;  they  who  like  us  are  under  the 
command  of  one  person,  from  the  fear  of  their 
leader,  and  under  the  immediate  impression  of 
the  lash,  are  animated  with  a  spirit  contrary  to 
their  nature,  and  are  made  to  attack  a  number 
greater  than  their  own  ;  but  they  who  are  urged 
by  no  constraint  will  not  do  this.  If  these 
Greeks  were  even  equal  to  us  in  number,  I 
cannot  think  they  would  dare  to  encounter 
Persians.  The  virtue  to  which  you  allude  is 
to  be  found  among  ourselves,  though  the  ex- 
amples are  certainly  not  numerous :  there  are 
among  my  Persian  guards  men  who  will 
singly  contend  with  three  Greeks.*  The  pre- 
posterous language  which  you  use  can  only, 
therefore,  proceed  from  your  ignorance." 

CIV.  «<I  knew,  my  lord,  from  the  first,*' 
returned  Demaratus,"  that  by  speaking  truth 
I  should  ofifend  you.  I  was  induced  to 
give  you  this  representation  of  the  Spartans, 
from  your  urging  me  to  speak  without  re- 
serve. You  may  judge,  sir,  what  my  at- 
tachment must  be  to  those  who,  not  con- 
tent with  depriving  me  of  my  paternal  dig- 
nities, drove  me  ignominiously  into  exile. 
Your  father  received,  protected  and  supported 
me ;'  no  prudent  man  will  treat  with  ingrati- 
tude the  kindness  of  his  benefactor.  I  will 
never  presume  to  engage  in  fight  with  ten  men, 
nor  even  with  two,  nor  indeed  willingly  with 
one  ;  but  if  necessity  demanded,  or  danger  pro- 


1  Withtfiree  Crr«cJirr]— This  vain  boast  of  Xerxes  was 
in  the  end  punished  by  Polydamas.  Darius,  natural  son 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  who  by  the  favour  of  Uie  Persians 
mcceeded  to  the  throne,  had  heard  of  his  remarkable 
exploits ;  having  by  promises  allured  him  to  Susa,  Poly- 
daman  challenged  three  of  those  whom  the  Persians  call 
the  immortal,  encountered  them  all  at  once,  and  slew 
Ihem.—Larchtr. 

3  Protected  and  supported  me.^—ThaX  prince  gave 
him  the  towns  of  Pergamus,  Tculhrania,  and  Halisar- 
fiia,  which  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  descendants  of 
Demaraius,  enjoyed  in  the  99th  Olympiad,  who  joined 
themselves  to  Thimbron  the  Lacednmonian  general, 
when  he  passed  into  Asia  Minor  to  make  war  on  Per- 
sia.—JLardisr. 


voked  me,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  fight  with  any 
one  of  those  who  they  say  is  a  match  for  three 
Greeks.  The  Lacedemonians,  when  thej 
engage  in  single  combat,  are  certainly  not  in- 
terior to  other  men,  but  in  a  body  they  stre 
not  to  be  equalled.  Although  free,  they  are 
not  so  without  some  reserve  ;  the  law  is  their 
superior,'  of  which  they  stand  in  greater  awe 
than  your  subjects  do  of  you :  they  are  obedient 
to  what  it  commands,^  and  it  commands  them 
always  not  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  number  of  their  adversariea. 
It  is  their  duty  to  preserve  their  ranks,  to  con- 
quer, or  to  die.'  If  what  I  say  seem  to  you 
absurd,  I  am  willing  in  future  to  be  silent,  I 
have  spoken  what  I  think,  because  the  king 
commanded  me,  to  whom  may  all  he  desirea 
be  accomplished." 

CV.  Xerxes  smiled  at  these  words  of  De- 
maratus,  whom  he   dismissed  without  anger 

3  TVu  Urn  is  their  supenor.]— Thomson,  in  his  poem 
to  Liberty,  gives  thir  Just  and  animated  description  of 
Sparta; 

flfgWid  OB  EoTote^  buk, '. 
▲mid  1  circle  of  aoA-riuag  hilh, 
The  patient  Sperta  Mond,  Ibe  nber,  bud, 
AbA  latft^ubdttiag  city,  which  bo  Aape 
or  p«io  enuld  oooquer,  nor  of  {rioMorc  cfaana. 
LjrcurguB  thefe  buHt,  ob  the  Kdid  biM 
or  eqaJ  life,  ■»  well  •  tenpcrM  ttalB, 
When  Ddx'd  oKh  gOTOimcnt  In  cadi  Jort  p^M} 
Each  power  ao  cbeckiqg  aod  •apportiaf  each, 
That  firm  for  agtt  and  unmored  it  atood, 
The  ibrt  of  Graece,  wilbout  one  giddy  hoar, 
One  ihock  of  fadioa  or  of  party  nga : 
For,  dntiM  the  qirtofi  of  waalfh,  eonoiJttoB  fh«« 
X«y  wilhcfM  al  Iba  root    Thrice  happy  laod. 
Bad  Dot  negtoetad  art  wifb  weedy  vice 
CoBfouBded  wtdt :  but  if  Atbealaa  arti 
Loved  Dol  the  nn,  yel  thcB  the  calm  abod* 
Of  wiBloBi,  Tirtne,  pbikaoidiie  aaae, 
or  manly  aenv,  and  wit  to  fhipl  phnae, 
Confiaed  and  [oaM  Into  heoBic  force ; 
There  ton,  by  rooting  fhaaea  aHll  tnach*roaa  aal^ 
The  public  and  the  private  grew  the  bubo  } 
The  children  of  the  Boning  ptblie  all, 
AndatitalahleaMt  Sir  that  they  toilU, 
For  that  they  lived  CBtire.  aad  evn  Air  that 
The  tender  Biothtr  orgod  her  Kn  to  die. 

l4toiy,partiLHW,fte. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  truly  of  this  poem,  that  none  of 
Thomson's  works  have  been  so  liule  regarded ;  1  may, 
nevertheless,  venture  to  promise  whoever  has  not  per- 
used it,  that  it  will  very  well  repay  his  attention.— 7*. 

4  What  it  eommands.2—^  With  the  Lacedanuonians,** 
says  Plato, "  the  law  is  the  king  and  master :  and  men 
are  not  the  tyrants  of  the  laws."  "  The  Deity,"  says 
he,  in  another  place, "  is  the  law  of  wise  and  moderate 
men ;  pleasure  that  of  men  who  are  foolish  and  inlem- 
perale."— ZiorcAer. 

5  Conqttsr  or  to  die.2— 

0  eoDeeive  not,  prince, 
Hat  Spartana  want  an  o)^  where  to  fix 
Their  eyei  In  revereoca,  In  obedient  Bread. 
To  tbem  more  awftil  than  the  aaaic  of  Ui^ 
Tb  Aut\  trembling  milliona,  ia  Ibe  law, 
Wboae  aacriid  voice  enjoins  then  to  coBftnot 
VonninberU  torn,  to  lanqoida  or  todie^-LMHidM; 
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etvillj  from  hu  pretence.  Alter  the  above 
coaforence,  he  removed  from  Doriieue  the 
governor  who  had  been  placed  there  by  Darius, 
and  promoted  in  his  room  Maaeamia,  eon  of 
Megaadostia.  He  then  paaaed  through  Thrace 
with  hia  army,  towards  Greece* 

CVI.  To  thia  Maacamia»  aa  to  the  bravast 
of  all  the  governors  appointed  either  by  him- 
aelf  or  by  Darius,  Xerxes  sent  presents  every 
year,  and  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  continu- 
ed to  do  the  same  to  hia  descendanta.  Before 
this  eipcdition  against  Greece,  there  had  con- 
stantly been  governors  both  in  Thrace  and  the 
Hellespont,  all  of  whom,  except  Maacamis,  the 
Greeka  afterwards  expelled ;  be  alone  retained 
Doriscna  in  his  subjection,  in  defiance  of  the 
many  and  repeated  exertions  made  to  remove 
him.  It  waa  in  remembrance  of  these  services, 
that  he  and  all  hia  descendanta  received  pre- 
sents from  the  kings  of  Persia. 

CVII.  The  only  one  of  all  those  expelled 
by  the  Greeks,  who  enjoyed  the  good  opinion 
of  Xerxes,  waa  Bogea,*  the  governor  of  Eion ; 
this  man  he  always  mentioned  in  terms  of  es- 
teem, and  all  hia  descendanta  were  honourably 
regarded  in  Persia.  Bogea  waa  not  undeaer- 
ving  his  great  reputation :  when  he  waa  be- 
aieged  by  the  Athenians  under  the  conduct  of 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  he  might,  if  he  had 
thought  proper,  have  retired  into  Aaia ;  thia  he 
refuaed,  and  defended  himself  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, from  apprehensions  that  the  king  might 
aacribe  his  conduct  to  fear.  When  no  provi- 
sions were  left,  he  caused  a  large  pile  to  be 
raised  ;  he  then  slew  his  children,  his  wife,  his 
concubines,  and  all  hia  family,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire;  he  next  cast  all  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  the  place  from  the  walls  into  the  Stry- 
mon  :  lastly,  he  leaped  himself  into  the  flames. 
This  man  is,  therefore,  very  deservedly  extol- 
led by  the  Persians. 

GVIII.  Xerxes,  in  his  progress  from  Doris- 
cus  to  Greece,  compelled  all  the  people  among 
whom  he  came  to  join  his  army.  All  this 
tract  of  country,  as  far  as  Thessaly,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  had  been  made  tributary  to 
the  king,  first  by  Megabyzus,  and  conclu- 
atvoly  by  Mardonlos.  Leaving  Doriscns,  he 
firat  pasaed  beyond   the   Samothracian    forts, 


6  Boget.2— Thin  proper  name  Is  hj  Pausanfas  writ- 
ten Baes.  The  expedition  of  Cimon  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  JEscltines,  and  oiliers.— This  Cimon  was 
tne  grandsf^n  of  the  Cimon  spoken  of  in  Llvy,  book  ti. 
diap.  31 2d. 
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the  last  of  which,  towards  the  west,  is  called 
Meaambria;  contiguona  to  thia  ia  Stryme,  a 
Thaaian  town.  The  river  Lissus  waters 
both  these  towns,  the  streama  of  which,  on 
the  present  occaaion,  were  insufiicient  for  the 
army.  Thia  diatrict  waa  once  called  Galaice, 
now  Briantica,  and  properly  belonged  to  the 
Ciconians. 

CIX.  Xerxea  having  passed  the  exhausted 
bed  of  the  Lissus^  continued  his  march  beyond 
the  Grecian  citiea  of  Maronea,  Dicea,  and 
Abdera ;''  he  passed  alao  the  following  lakea  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  towns :  the  Ismaria,  be- 
twixt Maronea  and  Stryme,  the  Bistonis  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dices,  which  is  filled  by  the 
two  streama  of  the  Trauus  and  Compsatut» 
liear  Abdera  is  no  lake  of  importance ;  but  the 
king  passed  near  the  Neatus,  which  empties 
itaelf  into  the  ocean.  He  proceeded  onwards 
through  the  more  midland  citiea,  in  one  of 
which  ia  a  lake  almost  of  thirty  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, full  of  fish,  but  remarkably  aalt ; 
the  waters  of  this  proved  only  sufficient  for  the 
beasts  of  burden.  The  name  of  the  city  ia 
Pistirus.  These  Grecian  and  maritime  cities 
were  to  the  left  of  Xerxes  as  he  passed  them. 

ex.  The  nationa  of  Thrace,  through  which 
he  marched,  are  these :  the  Peti,  Ciconians, 
Biatones,  Sapei,  Derssi,  Edoniana,  and  the 
Satne.  The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns 
followed  by  sea ;  those  inland,  which  I  have 
already  specified,  were,  except  the  Satrs,  com- 
pelled to  accompany  ^  the  army  by  land. 

CXI.  The  Satrs,  as  far  aa  I  know,  never 
were  aubdued ;  they  alone,  of  all  the  Thraci- 
ana,  have  continued  to  my  memory,  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  are  feinoikable  for  their 
valour.    They  inhabit  lofty  mountains  covered 

7  il&d«ra.]— See  note  to  chapter  168  of  book  the  first; 
I  there  observed  that  Abdera  produced  many  illustrious 
characters,  yet  it  is  thus  stigmatised  by  Juvenal  in  his 
tenth  Satire.  Speaking  of  Democrltus,  he  says,  he  was 
one 

cmJM  pradentia  moBitnt 
Sanmoa  poMS  Tim  e(  magia  aempU  datum 
Faveaun  m  patria,  cnsnaqne  aib  aan  nucL 

'Which  lines  are  thus  translated  by  Drydon,  rather  too 
diOusely. 

Lnn  from  to  great  a  vlt,  a  land  othogt 

With  ditcbea  fenced,  a  heaven  Cat  with  foga, 

lla  J  form  a  tpirH  fit  to  away  the  aiate. 

And  make  tbs  neigfabViag  moiBrehi  fear  (beir  ate— 3*. 

8  Compelled  to  occompowy.}— Thus  wa  find  were 
these  nations  coniT)elled  to  serve  under  Cyrus,  who  were 
betwixt  him  and  Crtesus,  not  as  associates,  but  as  pri- 
S'lners  of  war.  Many  of  tliem  were  reduced  from  being 
horsemen  to  serve  on  (boi,  and  in  a  way,  says  Xeno* 
phon,  which  Cyrus  accounted  as  in  the  highest  degraa 
servile,  as  slingers.— T'. 
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with  mow,  Imt  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  trees : 
upon  the  aumroit  of  one  of  their  highest  hills, 
they  have  an  oracle  of  Bacchus.  The  inter- 
preters of  these  divine  oracles  are  the  Bessi  ;^ 
a  priestess  makes  the  responses,  as  at  Delphi, 
and  with  the  same  ambiguity. 

CXII.  Xerxes  continued  to  advance,  and 
passed  by  two  Pierian  cities,  one  called  Pha- 
gra,  the  other  Pergamos ;  to  his  right  he  led 
the  mountain  Pangsus,  which  is  of  great  ex- 
tent and  height,  and  has  mines  both  of  gold 
and  silver ;  these  are  worked  by  the  Pierians 
and  Odomantx,  and  particularly  by  the  Satia. 

CXIII.  Beyond  Pangsus,  to  the  north,  are 
the  Psonians,  the  Doberes,  and  the  Peoples. 
•  '  .'Xerxes  passed  all  these,  keeping  a  westward 
direction,  till  he  came  to  the  river  Strymon, 
and  the  city  of  Eion :  Boges,  the  governor  of 
this  last  place,  whom  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, was  then  living.  The  country  round 
-  Pangaus,  is  called  Phillis ;  it  extends  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Angitis,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Strymon ;  to  the  south  it  continues 
till  it  meets  the  Strymon.  To  this  river  the 
magi  ofiered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses.' 

CXIV.  After  performing  these  and  many 
other  religious  rites  to  the  Strymon,  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Kdonian  district  of  the  Nine 
Ways,  to  where  they  found  bridges  thrown  over 
the  Strymon :  when  they  heard  that  thu  place 
was  named  the  Nine  Ways,  they  buried  there 
alive  nine  youths  and  as  many  virgins,  natives 

1  Be«m.]— Ovid  makes  mention  of  these  Bessi  in  no 
very  flaltaring  terms : 

Vlvov  qmn  nlMraiu  nl  inter  'Btuonftn  QdbmfBB,i—T, 

2  Saerifiee  qfvhite  ftor«etO— The  particular  manner 
in  which  thej  ygfffopfMd  these  sacrifices,  Sirabo  thus 
de^ribes : 

When  the  Persians  come  to  a  lake,  a  river,  or  a  foun- 
tain, thej  sink  a  pit,  and  kill  the  victim,  taking  particu- 
lar care  that  the  pure  water  in  the  vicinity  is  not 
stained  with  blood,  which  would  contaminate  it.  They 
then  place  the  flesh  of  the  victim  upon  branches  of  myr- 
tle or  laurel,  and  burn  it  with  small  sticks :  during  this 
they  chauni  hymns,  and  offer  libations  of  oil  mixed  with 
milk  and  honey,  which  they  pour  not  into  the  fire,  but 
upon  the  ground.— Their  hymns  are  very  long,  and 
whilst  they  are  singing  them  they  hold  in  their  hands  a 
bundle  of  short  pieces  uf  briar. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  following  particulars  : 
When  the  Persians  sacrificed  they  wore  garlands, 
which  we  learn  fpm  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  third  book  of  the  Cyropndia  of  Xenophon.  They 
srtmetimesdt»urnt  aW,  and  sometimes  only  part  of  the  vic- 
tim, feasting  on  the  rwnsii^er.  In  the  16ih  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  the  English  reader  rtuif  find  a  general  simili- 
tude to  the  Persian  mode  of  sacrifice,  and  indeed  to  that 
of  all  the  Oriental  nations.  See  also  on  this  subject  the 
sncond  Dissertation  of  Hutchinson,  prefixed  to  his  Cyro> 
pMlla,  and  2  Sam.  13|  at  seq.— 7*. 


of  the  country.  This  custom  of  burying  alire 
is  common  in  Persia ;  and  I  have  been  infomt- 
ed  that  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  when 
she  was  of  an  advanced  age,  commanded  four- 
teen Persian  children  of  illustrious  birth  to  bo 
interred  alive  in  honour  of  that  deity,  who,  as 
they  suppose,  exists  under'  the  earth. 

CXV.  Marching  still  forwards,  they  left  on 
the  shore,  to  the  west,  a  Grecian  city  called 
Argilus ;  this,  as  well  as  the  country  beyond  it, 
is  called  Bisaltia :  leaving  then  to  the  left  tho 
gulph,  which  is  near  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
they  crossed  the  plain  called  Sileuro,  and  pass- 
ing the  Greek  city  of  Stagirus,  came  to  Acan* 
thos.  The  people  of  all  these  places,  of  mount 
Pangsus,  together  with  those  whom  we  have 
enumerated,  they  carried  along  with  them: 
they  who  dwelt  on  the  coast  went  by  sea ;  they 
who  lived  distant  from  the  sea  went  by  land. 
The  line  of  country  through  which  Xerxes  led 
his  army,  is  to  the  present  day  held  in  such 
extreme  veneration  by  the  Tbracians,  that  they 
never  disturb  or  cultivate  it. 

CXVI.  On  his  arrival  at  Acanthos,  the 
Persian  monarch  interchanged  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality with  the  people,  and  presented  each 
with  a  Median  vest.*^  he  was  prompted  to  this 
conduct  by  the  particular  zeal  which  they  dis- 
covered towards  the  war,  and  from  their  having 
completed  the  work  of  the  canal. 

CXVII.  Whilst  Xerxes  still  continued  at 
Acanthos,  Artachnses,  who  had  superintended 
the  works  of  the  canals,  died :  ho  was  of  tho 
race  of  the  Achnmenids,  in  great  favour  with 
the  king,  and  the  tallest  of  all  the  Persians :  he 
wanted  but  four  fingers  of  five  royal  cubits,^ 
and  was  also  remarkable  for  his  great  strength 
of  voice.  The  king  was  much  afflicted  at  bis 
loss,  and  buried  him  with  great  moguificence, 
the  whole  army  being  employed  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  The  Acanthiaos, 
in  compliance  with  an  oracle,  invoke  him  by 
name,  and  pay  him  the  honours  of  a  hero. 
Xerxes  always  considered  the  death  of  Artap 
chses  as  a  great  calamity. 

CXVITI.  Those  Greeks  who  entertained 
the  Persian  army,  and  provided  a  banquet  for 

3  Median  vest.]— This  was  invented  by  Somiramis, 
the  wife  of  Ninus ;  it  was  so  very  graceful,  that  the  Medes 
adopted  It,  afler  they  had  conquered  Asia ;  the  Persians 
followed  their  example.— £orcA«r. 

4  Five  royal  cwAi/s.]— Supposing  our  author  to  mesa 
here  the  Babylonian  measure,  this,  according  u*  the  com- 
putation of  d'Anville,  wuuld  be  seven  feet  eight  inches 
high.-«£ArcA«r. 
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the  king,  were  reduced  to  extreme  misery,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country.  On  ac- 
count of  their  cities  distributed  along  the  con- 
tinent, the  Thasians  also  feasted  Xerxes  and 
his  forces ;  Antipater,  the  son  of  Orgis,  a  man 
of  great  reputation,  was  selected  by  his  countiy- 
men  to  preside  on  the  occasion ;  by  his  account 
it  appeared  that  four  hundred  talents  of  silver 
were  expended  for  this  puVpooe. 

CXIX.  No  less  expense  devoWed  upon  the 
other  cities,  as  appeared  by  the  accounts  deli- 
vered in  by  the  different  magistrates.  As  a 
long  previous  notice  was  given,  preparations 
were  made  with  suitable  industry  and  magnifi- 
cence. As  soon  as  the  royal  will  was  made 
known  by  the  heralds,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  cities  divided  the  com  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  employed  many  months  in  reducing 
it  to  meal  and  flour.  Some  there  were,  who 
purchased  at  a  great  price  the  finest  cattle  they 
conld  procure,  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them ; 
others,  with  the  same  view  of  entertaining  the 
army,  provided  birds  both  of  the  land  and  the 
water,  which  they  preserved  in  cages  and  in 
ponds.  Many  employed  themselves  in  making 
cups  and  goblets  of  gold  and  silver,  with  other 
utensils  of  the  table ;  these  last-mentioned  ar- 
ticles were  intended  only  for  the  king  himself, 
and  his  more  immediate  ettendants ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  army  in  general,  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  provision.  On 
the  approach  of  the  main  body,  a  pavilion  was 
erected,  and  properly  prepared  for  the  residence 
of  the  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  troops  remain- 
ed in  the  open  air.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  feast  to  its  conclusion,  the  fatigue  of 
those  who  provided  it  is  hardly  to  be  expressed. 
The  guests,  after  satisfying  their  appetites,  pass- 
ed the  night  on  the  place  ;  the  next  morning, 
aSter  tearing  up  the  pavilion,  end  plundering  its 
contents,  they  departed,  without  leaving  any 
thing  behind  them. 

CXX.  Upon  this  occasion  the  witty  remarii 
of  Megacreon  of  Abdera,  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity.  He  advised  the  Abderites 
of  both  sexes  to  go  in  procession  to  their  tem- 
ples, and  there  in  the  attitude  of  supplicants, 
entreat  the  gods  to  continue  in  future  to  avert 
from  them  Uio  half  of  their  calamities.  With 
respect  to  the  past,  he  thought  their  gratitude 
was  due  to  heaven,  because  Xerxes  did  not 
take  two  repasts  in  a  day.  If  the  Abderites, 
he  observed,  had  been  required  to  furnish  a 
dinner  as  well  as  a  supper,  they  must  either 


have  prevented  the  visit  of  the  king  by  flight, 
or  have  been  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings. 

CXXI.  These  people,  severe  as  was  the 
burden,  fulfilled  what  had  been  enjoined  them. 
From  Acanthos,  Xerxes  dismissed  the  com- 
manders of  his  fleet,  requiring  them  to  wait  his 
orders  at  Therma.  Therma  is  situated  near 
the  Therman  Gulf,  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
He  had  been  taught  to  suppose  this  the  most 
convenient  road ;  by  the  command  of  Xerxes, 
the  army  had  marched  from  Doriscus  to  Acan* 
thos  in  three  separate  bodies:  one  went  by  the 
sefr^oast,  moving  with  the  fleet,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Mardonius  and  Masistes ;  a  second 
proceeded  through  the  midst  of  the  continent, 
under  the  conduct  of  Tritantachmes  and  Ger- 
gis ;  betwixt  these  went  the  third  detachment 
with  whom  was  Xerxes  himself^  and  who  were 
led  by  Smerdomenes  and  Megabyzus. 

CXXn.  As  soon  as  the  royal  mandate  was 
issued,  the  navy  entered  the  canal  which  had 
been  sunk  at  mount  Athos,  and  which  was  con- 
tinued to  the  gulf,  contiguous  to  which  are  the 
cities  of  Assa,  Pidorus,  Singus,  and  Sarga.  Tak- 
ing on  board  a  supply  of  troops  from  these 
places,  the  fleet  advanced  towards  the  Thermsan 
gulf,  and  doubling  the  Toronean  promontory 
of  Ampelos  passed  by  the  following  Grecian 
towns,  from  which  also  they  took  reinforcements 
of  vessels  vi\d  of  men— Torona,  Galepsus, 
Sermyla,  Mecybema,  and  Olynthus.  All  the 
above  district  is  now  named  Sithonia. 

CXXIII.  From  the  promontoiy  of  Am- 
pelos, they  proceeded  by  a  short  cut  to  the 
Oanastrean  cape,  the  point,  which,  of  all  the 
district  of  Pallene,  projects  fiirthest  into  the 
sea ;  here  they  took  with  them  other  supplies 
of  men  and  ships,  from  Potidsa,  Aphytus, 
Neapolis,  iSBga,  Therambus,  Scions,  Menda, 
and  Sana.  These  cities  are  situated  in  the 
region  now  called  Pallene ;  known  formerly  by 
the  name  Phlegra.  Coasting  onwards  to  the 
station  appointed,  they  supplied  themselves 
with  troops  from  the  cities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pallene,  and  the  Thermsan  gulf.  The  names 
of  these,  situate  in  what  is  now  called  the 
Onossean  region,  are  Lipaxus,  Oombrea,  Lisss, 
Gigonus,  Campsa,  Smila,  and  ^nea.  From 
this  last  place,  beyond  which  I  shall  forbear  to 
specify  the  names  of  cities,  the  fleet  went  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  llkermBan  gulf,  and 
the  coast  of  Mygdonia ;  it  ultimately  arrived  at 
Therma,  the  place  appointed,  as  also  at  Sin- 
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du8  and  Ghalcstra,  on  the  riv«r  Axins,  which 
■eparates  Mydfonia  from  Botdsis*  In  a 
narrow  neck  of  this  region,  leading  to  the  sea, 
are  found  the  cities  of  Ichne  and  Pella. 

CXXIV.  The  naval  forces  stationed  them- 
selves near  the  river  Alias,  the  town  of  Ther- 
ma,  and  the  other  neighbouring  cities,  where 
they  waited  for  the  king.  Directing  his  march 
this  way,  Xerxes,  with  ail  his  forces,  left  Acan- 
thos,  and  proceeded  over  the  continent  through 
Psonia  and  Crestonia,  near  the  river  Chidorus, 
which, taking  its  rise  in  Crestonia,  flows  through 
Mygdonia,  and  empties  itself  into  a  marsh 
which  h  above  the  river  Axius. 

CXXV.  In  the  course  of  this  march  the 
camels,  which  carried  the  provisions,  were  at- 
tacked by  lions :  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
they  left  their  accustomed  abode,  and  without 
molesting  man  or  beast,  fell  upon  the  camels 
only.*  That  the  lions  should  attack  the  camels 

1  The  camels  only.^—**  Herodotua,"  says  Bellanger 
i.i  a  note  upon  this  paaaage,  "  was  no  great  naturalist. 
The  Arabians,  and  all  those  who  inhabit  the  countries 
where  are  lions  and  camels,  very  well  know  that  the 
lion  loves  the  flesh  of  the  camel."— £(es  JEUoHj  History 
qftmimaU,  book  xvii.  chap.  36. 

Herodotus,  it  roust  be  confessed,  was  not  remarkably 
well  versed  in  natural  history ;  but  if  he  had,  It  must 
always  have  appeared  surprising  to  him,  that  lions,  who 
had  never  before  seen  camels,  or  tasted  their  flesh, 
should  attack  them  in  preference  to  other  beasts  of  bur- 
den. That  in  Arabia  lions  should  prefer  a  camel  to  a 
horse,  maf  seem  natural  enough ;  they  know  by  ezperi- 
ance  the  flesh  of  tliese  two  animals,  and  that  of  the  cam- 
els is  doubtless  more  to  their  taste ;  but  what  could  have 
given  them  this  knowledge  in  Macedonia  1 1  confess  that 
this  would  have  appeared  no  less  marvellous  to  me  than 
to  Herodotus.— ZarcAer. 

With  respect  to  the  lion,  many  preposterous  errors 
anciently  prevailed,  which  modern  improvements  and 
researches  tn  natural  history,  have  corrected  and  im- 
proved ;  nevertheless  the  fact  recorded  here  by  Herodo* 
tus  must  ever  appear  marvellous.  U  seems  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  region  of  Europe  in  which  he  has  fixed 
these  lions  is  too  cold  for  producing  those  animals,  and 
according  to  every  testimony  it  was  then  colder  than  at 
present. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Hon,  however  urged  by 
hunger,  does  not  attack  its  prey  boldly  and  in  an  open 
manner,  but  insidiously :  as  the  camels  were  therefore 
certainly  on  this  occasion  accompanied  by  a  multitude,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  they  could  well  be  exposed 
10  the  attacks  of  the  lions.  In  the  next  place  it  is  not  like- 
ly that  the  lions  should  Ire  allured  to  the  camels  by  their 
smell,  for  it  is  now  very  well  ascertained  that  the  lion 
has  by  no  means  an  acute  sense  of  smelling.  With  re- 
spect to  the  taste  of  the  lion,  it  is  said  tliat  having  once 
tasted  human  blood  it  prefers  it  to  all  other  food.  Of  the 
tiger,  which  is  only  a  (lifTerent  species  of  the  same  ge- 
nus with  the  lion,  both  ^ing  fele8,it  is  said,  but  I  know 
not  from  what  accuracy  of  experiment  or  observation, 
that  it  prefers  the  fl«;nii  of  an  African  to  that  of  an  Euro- 
pean, the  Europc^an  m  the  American  ;  but  the  assertion 
may  be  reasonably  disputed.— 7*. 


alone,  animals  they  had  never  before  devoured, 
or  even  seen,  is  a  fact  which  I  relate  with  Mir- 
prise,  and  am  totally  unable  to  explain. 

CXXVI.  These  places  abound  with  lions 
and  wild  bulls,  the  large  horns  of  which  are 
carried  to  Greece.  On  the  one  side  the  Nee- 
tus,  which  flows  through  Abdera,  and  on  the 
other  the  Achelous,  passing  through  Acama- 
nia,  are  the  limits  beyond  which  no  lions  ara 
found.'  In  the  intermediate  region  betwixt 
these  two  places  lions  are  produced ;  but  no  one 
has  ever  seen  them  in  Europe,  beyond  the 
Nestns  to  the  east,  or  beyond  the  Achelous  to 
the  west. 

CXXVII.  On  his  arrival  at  Therma, 
Xerxes  halted  with  his  army,  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Therms  and  Myg- 
donia, as  far  as  the  rivers  Lydias  and  Haltac- 
mon,  which  forming  the  limits  of  Bottieis  apd 
Macedonia,  meet  at  last  in  the  same  channel. 
Here  the  Barbarians  encamped :  of  all  the  rivers 
I  have  enumerated,  the  Chidorus,  which  flows 
from  Crestonia,  was  the  only  one  which  did 
not  afibrd  suflicient  water  for  the  troops. 

C XXVIII.  Xerxes,  viewing  from  Ther- 
ms, Olympus  and  Ossa,  Tbessalian  mountains 
of  an  extraordinary  height,  betwixt  which  was 
a  narrow  passage  where  the  Peneus  poured  its 
stream,  and  where  was  an  entrance  to  Thessaly, 
he  was  desirous  of  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  this 
river.  For  the  way  he  had  determined  to 
march  as  the  safest  was  through  the  high  coun- 
try of  Macedonia,  by  the  Perrhsbi,  and  the 
town  of  Oonnus.  He  instantly  however  set 
about  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.  He 
accordingly  went  on  board  a  Sidonian  vessel, 
for  on  such  occasions  he  always  preferred  the 
ships  of  that  country ;  leaving  here  his  land 
forces,  he  gave  the  signal  for  all  the  fleet  to 
prepare  to  set  sail.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneus,  he  observed  it  with  particular  ad- 
miration, and  desired  to  know  of  his  guides  if 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  turn  the  stream, 
and  make  it  empty  itself  into  the  sea  in  some 
other  place, 

CXXIX.  Thessaly  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  a  marsh,  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains  ;  to  the  east  by  Pelion   and 

2  JJons  are  found.}— hiona  are  not  at  all  found  in 
America,  and  fewer  in  Asia  than  Africa.  The  natural 
histoij  of  the  lion  may  be  perused  in  Buffim  with  much 
information  and  entertainment,  but  more  real  know- 
ledge concerning  this  noble  animal  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
tained from  Sparman's  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  than  from  any  other  writer  on  this  subject.— 7*. 
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Obul,  whose  biuies  meet  each  other ;  to  the 
north  by  Olympas,  to  the  wect  by  Pindue,  to 
the  south  by  Othiys.  The  space  betwixt  these 
Is  Thessely,  into  which  depressed  region  many 
risers  poor  their  waters,  bat  more  particnlarly 
these  *  five,  the  Penens,  the  Epidanas,  the 
Onochonus,  the  Enipeus,  and  the  Pamisns : 
ail  these,  flowing  from  the  mountains  which 
surround  Thessaly  into  the  plain,  are  till  then 
distinguished  by  specific  names.  They  after* 
Wards  unite  in  one  narrow  channel,  and  are 
poured  into  the  sea.  After  their  union  they 
take  the  name  of  the  Peneus  only.  It  is  said, 
that  formerly,  before  this  aperture  to  the  sea 
existed,  all  these  risers,  and  also  the  lake  6<b- 
beis,  had  not  as  now  any  specific  name,  but 
that  their  body  of  water  was  as  large  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  whole  of  Thessaly  a  sea.  The 
Thessalians  affirm,  and  not  improbably,  that 
the  Talley  through  which  the  Peneus  flows  was 
formed  by  Neptune.  Whoever  supposes  that 
Neptune  causes  earthquakes,  and  that  the  con- 
sequent chasms  are  the  work  of  that  deity, 
may  on  viewing  thiff  spot  easily  ascribe  it  to  his 
power :  to  xne,  the  separation  of  these  moun- 
tains appears  to  have  been  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake.' 

CXXX.  Xerxes  inquiring  of  his  guides 
whether  the  Peneus  might  be  conducted  to  the 
sea  by  any  other  channel,  received  from  them, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  country,  this  reply :  «  As  Thessaly,  O  king, 
is  on  every  side  encircled  by  mountains,  the 
Peneus  can  have  no  other  communication  with 
the  sea."    «  The  Thessalians," '  Xerxes  is  said 


3  An  earthquake.}— The  reader  may  see  in  Fhiloatra- 
tu8>  ihe  descrtpiion  of  a  picture  in  which  Neptune  la  re- 
presented as  in  the  act  of  separating  the  mountains.— 
See  also  Sirabo.  The  tradition  that  Ossa  and  Olympus 
were  anciently  diSerent  parts  of  the  same  mountain,  ex- 
isted from  a  very  remote  period  in  Greece ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  Essay  on  Homer,  is  not  now  ob- 
literated. The  valley  through  which  the  Peneus  flows 
is  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempq,  the  fruitful  jJiema  of  so 
many  i>oetical  efiusions  in  ancient  periods,  as  well  as 
at  the  present.  The  river  Peneus  is  no  where  better 
described  than  in  the  following  lines  of  Ovid : 

Est  nemus  HaeiDonbe  prwptai  quod  nndiqne  dandM 
SHra,  vnctnt  Temp*  per  qam  Pnwui  ab  imo 
EffkMS  Findo  qnuBwii  TOlTitor  undk 
Dejectuqoe  vnTts  temiM  igitatrfb  ItanM 
KttbiU  cooducit,  wmunque  aspen^ina  iflvH 
Impluit  et  UDJttt  ploqaun  vicioR  blM^L 

Mtlamarph.\.BB8. 

Very  few.  readers  will  require  to  be  told  that  Ovid 
made  the  Imnks  of  the  Peneus  the  scene  of  his  fable 
of  Daphne  and  Apollo.— 7*. 


to  have  answered,  «  are  a  sagacious  people. 
They  have  been  careful  to  decline  a  contest  for 
many  reasons,  and  particularly  as  they  must 
have  discerned  that  their  country  would  afford 
an  easy  conquest  to  an  invader.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  to  deluge  the  whole  of 
Thessaly,  except  the  mountainous  parts,  would 
be  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  end  thus 
throw  back  its  waters  upon  the  country." 
This  observation  referred  to  the  sons  of  Aleuan, 
who  were  Thessalians,  and  the  first  Greeks 
who  submitted  to  the  king.  He  presumed  that 
their  conduct  declared  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  nation  in  his  favour.  After  surveying 
the  place  he  returned  to  Therms. 

GXXXI.  He  remained  a  few  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pieria,  during  which  interval 
a  detachment  of  the  third  of  his  army  was  em- 
ployed in  clearing  the  Macedonian  mountains, 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  troops  into  the 
country' of  the  Perrhsbi.  At  the  same  time  the 
messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  require  earth 
and  water  of  the  Greeks  returned,  some  with 
and  some  without  it. 

C XXXII.  Among  those  who  sent  it,  were 
the  Thessalians,  the  Dolopians,  the  Enians,  the 
Perrhsbi,  the  Locri,  the  Magnetes,  the  Melians, 
the  Achaans  of  Phthiotis,  the  Thebans,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Boeotia,  except  the  Thes- 
pians and  Plateans.  Against  all  these  nations 
those  Greeks  who  determined  to  resist  the 
Barbarians  entered  into  a  solemn  vow  *  to  the 
following  efiect — that  whatever  Greeks  submit- 
ted to  the  Persian,  without  the  plea  of  unavoid- 
able necessity,  should  on  any  favourable  change 
of  their  afiairs  forfeit  to  the  divinity  of  Delphi 
a  tenth  part  of  their  property. 

CXXXIII.  Xerxes  sent  no  messengers 
either  to  Athens  or  to  Sparta,  for  when  Darius 
had  before  sent  to  those  places,  the  Athenians 
threw  his  people  into  their  pit  of  punishment,' 


4  Solemn  t^oio.]— The  Greek  is  «Taf»»»  e^ xtoy,literaIly, 
they  cut  an  oaih,  because  no  alliance  or  agreement  was 
ever  made  without  sacrificing  a  victim.  Similar  to  this, 
and  to  be  explained  in  like  manner,  was  the  ferire  fcedus 
of  the  Romans. 

5  Pit  of puMtsAmen/.]— Learned  men  have  disputed 
whether  the  /Sa^oa^ev  was  the  place  of  punishment  at 
Athens  or  at  Sparta.  See  the  Essais  de  Critique  of  Bell- 
anger,  page  63,  and  the  note  of  Larcher  on  this  passage. 
It  was  a  deep  pit,  into  which  criminals  were  precipitated. 
See,  in  the  Stratagemata  of  Polymnus,  an  entertaining 
ancount  of  the  ingenious  and  successful  contrivance  of 
one  Aristomenes  to  escape  from  tliis  horrid  place.  Pol- 
yan.  book  ii.  c.  2.  Similar  to  this  was  the  punishment 
of  precipitation  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  inflicted  on  sUiie 
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the  Lacc<lemonian8  into  wells,  telling  them  to 
grt  the  earth  and  water  thence,  and  carry  it  to 
their  king.  The  city  and  country  of  the 
Athenians  was  afterwards  laid  waste ;  bat  that 
they  suffered  thus  in  consequence  of  their  treat- 
ment of  the  ambassadors,  is  more  than  I  will 
assert,  indeed  I  can  by  no  means  ascribe  it  to 
that  cause. 

CXXXIY.  But  the  vengeance  of  Taltby- 
bius,'  who  had  been  the  herald  of  Agamemnon, 
fell  upon  the  Lacedemonians.  There  is  at 
Sparta  a  temple  of  Talthybius,  his  posterity 
are  called  Talthybiade,  and  are  employed,  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  on  all  foreign  embassies.  A 
long  time  after  the  incident  we  have  related, 
the  entrails  of  the  victims  continued  at  Bparta  to 
bear  an  unfavourable  appearance,  till  the  people, 
reduced  to  despondency,  called  a  general  assem- 
bly, in  which  they  inquired  by  the  heralds,  if 
any  Lacedemonian  would  die  for  his  country.' 


prisoners  among  the  Rooians.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unreap 
aonaUe  to  presume  thai  a  like  kind  of  punishment  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  who,  we  are  lold  in  the  gospels, 
harried  our  Saviour  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  was  built,  intending  to  throw  him  headlong  down. 
-T. 

1  Vengeemce  qf  TaUhyhiuM.y-Tht  indignation  of  Tal- 
thybius fell  generally  upon  the  republic  of  Lacednmon, 
but  at  Athens  upon  a  paj-ltcular  house,  namely,  on  the 
lamily  of  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  because  he  had  advis- 
ed the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  the  heralds  who  came 
to  Attica.— PoiMoma*,  book  lii.  chapter  12. 

1  can  no  where  find  on  what  account  these  honours 
were  paid  to  Talthybius  and  his  posterity.  The  persons 
of  heralds  the  laws  of  all  nations  consented  to  hold  sa- 
cred, but  this  Teneration  was  paid  not  to  the  individual, 
but  to  the  office.  The  name  of  Talthybius  occurs  very 
seldom  in  Homer,  and  is  never  introduced  with  any  pe- 
culiar marks  of  honour  or  distinction.— 7*. 

2  Die  for  hia  county.]— A  superstitious  idea  prevailed 
among  the  ancients,  that  the  safety  of  a  whole  nation 
might  be  secured,  or  the  life  of  an  individual  be  preserv- 
ed, by  the  voluntary  devotion  of  one  or  more  persons  to 
death.— Thus,  among  the  Greeks  in  the  instance  before 
us,  and  in  the  example  of  Leonidas,  who  devoted  himself 
at  Thermopyln.  The  lElomans  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  absurd  error ;  the  chasm  of  the  forum  was  suppos- 
ed to  close  because  a  Roman  knight  voluntarily  leaped 
into  it ;  and  a  splendid  victory  over  their  adversaries 
was  believed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  self-devotion 
of  Declus.  In  succeeding  times  it  became  customary  for 
individuals  to  devote  and  consecrate  themselves,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  lives,  in  the  service  of  the  emperors. 
The  folly  began  with  Augustus,  to  whom  one  Pacuvius 
thus  devoted  himseflf.  That  better  devotion,  the  result 
not  of  superstition  but  of  genuine  patriotism,  is  thus 
well  described  by  Thomson : 

But,  ah  !  loo  lilfle  knom  to  modara  Udm^ 
Be  not  the  aoblait  pmioB  pM(  uwing, 
TInl  nj  peculiar  from  unboundad  loro 
Eff^aed,  whidi  kiadlea  the  btroft  iool— 
>  Dvtotkn  to  the  public.    Gtoriov  Sum,! 

Celedial  utloDr,  in  what  nnknowii  worida, 
FnAaely  •eatterad  Ihfoogfa  the  blae  iamMaaa, 
HHtiboabeaabkwiigiiijriadi^riWiiBBflBM^ 


(^pon  this  Sperthies,*  son  of  Aneristus,  and 
Bulls,  son  of  Nicolaus,  Spartans  of  great  acconi- 
plisbments  and  distinction,  offered  themselves 
to  undergo  whateveir  punishment  Xerxes,  the 
son  of  Darius,  should  think  proper  to  inflict 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  his  ambassadors. 
These  men  therefore  the  Spartans  sent  to  the 
Modes  as  to  certain  death. 

CXXXV.  The  magnanimity  of  these  two 
men  as  well  as  the  words  which  they  used,  de- 
serve admiration.  On  their  way  to  Susa  thej 
came  to  Hydarnes,  a  native  of  Persia,  and  go- 
vernor of  the  vanquished  places  in  Asia  near 
the  sea :  be  entertained  them  with  much  libera 
ality  and  kindness,  and  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows :  «<  Why,  O  Lacedamonions^  will  you 
reject  the  friendship  of  the  king  ?  From  me, 
and  from  my  condition,  you  may  learn  how  well 
he  knows  to  reward  merit.  He  already  thinks 
highly  of  your  virtue,  and  if  you  will  but  enter 
into  his  service,  he  will  doubtless  assign  to  each 
of  you,  some  government  in  Greece."  *«  Hy- 
darnes," they  replied,  « your  advice  with  re- 
spect to  us  is  inconsistent:  you  speak  from 
the  experience  of  your  own,  but  with  an  en- 
tire ignorance  of  our  situation.  To  you  ser- 
vitude is  familiar ;  but  how  sweet  a  thing  liber- 
ty is,  you  have  never  known,  if  you  had,  you 
yourself  would  have  advised  us  to  make  all 
possible  exertions  to  preserve  iL"^ 

CXXXV L  When  introduced,  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Susa,  to  the  royal  presence,  they  were 
first  ordered  by  the  guards  to  fall  prostrate,  and 
adore  the  king,^  and  some  force  was  used  to 


Old  vlrtuowRmBB,  to  nniij  dekthJeai  mnea 
lYcnri  thee  their  Iiaira  draw  ?   SSoce,  taa^t  bj  Ibae^ 
Their  porerty  put  tpleodoor  to  the  biinh, 
FkIb  frew  Ikzoitooi^  and  death  delight  ?       T. 

3  Sperihiea.y—TlM  name  of  this  Spartan  is  very  va- 
riously written :  he  is  called  Spertis,  Sporchis,  and  Sper- 
ches,  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance.  Suidas  by  an  un. 
pardonable  ne«rligence,  changes  these  two  Spartans  into 
Athenians.  They  sung,  in  honour  of  these  two  exalted 
characters,  a  melancholy  dirge  called  Sperches,  though 
I  doubt  not  that  Bulls  was  also  celebrated  in  ft,  as  wis 
Aristojiion  in  that  of  Harmodius.  See  TheocrUuM  HyL 
XT.  96. 98.— Lorr A«r. 

The  above  mistake  in  Suidas,  which  Larcher  has 
pointed  out,  Toup,  in  his  Emendations  of  that  author, 
lias  omitted  to  notice.— 7*. 

4  Topre»en>e  ii.]— The  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek  ia 
as  follows :  You  would  advise  us  to  fight  for  It  not  only 
with  spears  but  with  hatchets :  which  in  a  manner  ez' 
plains  itself;  for  to  fight  with  a  spear  implies  fighting 
at  a  greater  distance,  and  consequently  ¥rilh'les8  danger, 
than  was  possible  with  an  axe,  the  wounds  of  which 
must  be  more  severe,  and  less  easily  avoided.- 7*. 

6  Adore  the  Aiit^ .]— This  was  the  compliment  always 
paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  when  admitted  to  their  pre- 
sence ;  but  this  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  Tbs» 
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compel  them.  But  this  they  refused  to  do, 
even  if  they  should  dash  their  heods  against 
the  ground.  They  were  not,  .they  said,  accus- 
tomed to  adore  a  man,  nor  was  it  for  this  pur- 
pose that  they  came.  After  persevering  in  such 
conduct,  they  addressed  Xerxes  himself  in 
these  and  similar  expressions :  «  King  of  the 
Medes,  we  are  sent  by  our  countrymen  to  make 
atonement  for  those  ambassadors  who  perished 
at  Sparta."  Xerxes  with  great  magnanimity 
said  he  would  not  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Lacedffimonians.  They  in  killing  his  ambas- 
sadors had  violated  the  laws  of  nations;  he 
would  not  be  guilty  of  that  with  which  he  re- 
proached them,  nor,  by  destroying  their  mes- 
sengers, indirectly  justify  their  crime. 

CXXXVIL  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
duct of  the  Spartans,  the  indignation  of  Tal- 
thybius  subsided  for  the  present,  notwithstand- 
ing the  return  of  Sperthies  and  Bulis  to  their 
country.  But  according  to  the  Lacedflsmonian 
account,  this  displeasure  was  after  a  long  inter- 
val again  conspicuous  in  the  war  betwixt  the 
people  of  the  Peloponnese  and  the  Athenians. 
For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  divine  interposi- 
tion ®  in  this  business ;  that  the  anger  of  Tal- 
thybius  should  without  ceasing  continue  to 
operate  till  the  devoted  individuals  were  sent 
from  their  country,  seems  just  and  reasonable ; 
but  that  it  should  ultimately  fall  on  the  chil- 
dren of  these  men,  does  not  to  me  look  like 
divine  vengeance.  Nicolaus,  the  son  of  Bulis, 
and  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthies,  had  taken 
•  fishing  vessel  belonging  ^to  the  Tirynthians,'' 

mlsiocles  and  one  or  two  mora,  uniformly  refused  to  do. 
We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus,  ihat  one  Tiraagoras 
an  Athenian,  having  done  this,  was,  by  bis  countrymen, 
condemned  to  die  ;  ihinkins;  the  dignity  of  their  city  in- 
jured and  degraded  by  this  act  of  meanness. 

Prideauz  remarks,  that  this  compliment  of  prostration 
l)ef.)re  him  must  have  been  paid  the  king  of  Persifi  by  the 
prophets  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  or  they  could  not  have 
had  access  to  him.— 7*. 

6  Divine  interposition.']— To  impute  that  to  divine  in- 
terposition which  human  sagacity  is  unable  to  account 
for  or  explain,  seems  the  necessary  result  of  ignorance 
combined  witli  superstition.  That  in  a  ease  so  remarka- 
ble as  this  before  us,  Herodotus  should  disdain  to  do  this, 
does  the  highest  credit  to  his  candour  and  bis  wisdom. 
The  p^^sage  however  iias  greatly  perplexed  the  most 
learned  commentators,  some  thinking  that  the  negative 
particle  ought  to  he  rejected,  others  the  contrary.  I 
would  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Valcnaer's  note  on  the 
passage,  which  to  me  seems  very  satis&ctory,  and  which 
1  have  of  course  adopted.— 7*. 

7  To  the  7Yr^/A»ons.]— Thucydldes  relates  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  aflair,  book  ii.  chapter  67.  From  his  ac- 
count no  divine  interposition  seems  necessary  to  explain 
what  happened  to  NIcoiaus  and  Aneristus :  they  were 
two  uf  several  whs  fill  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 


full  ot  men :  being  afUrward  sent  on  some 
public  business  into  Asia  by  the  Lacedsmoni- 
ans,  they  were  betrayed  by  Sitalces,  son  of 
Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  by  Nymphodorus, 
son  of  Py thus,  a  man  of  Abdera.  They  were 
accordingly  captured  near  Bisanthis  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  being  carried  to  Attica,  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  as  was  also 
Aristeas,  son  of  Adimantus,  a  Corinthian. — 
These  events  happened  many  years  after  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes.^ 

CXXXVIII.  This  expedition,  to  return  to 
my  proper  subject,  was  noipinally  said  to  be 
directed  against  Athens;  but  its  real  object 
was  the  entire  conquest  of  Greece.  The  Greeks 
were  long  prepared  for  thi^  invasion,  but  they 
did  not  all  think  of  it  alike.  They  who  had 
made  their  submission  to  the  Persian,  did  not 
conceive  they  had  any  thing  to  af»prehend  from 
the  Barbarian's  presence,  whilst  they  who  had 
resisted  his  proposals  were  overwhelmed  with 
terror  and  alarm.  The  united  naval  armament 
of  Greece  was  far  from  able  to  contend  with 
his  power ;  and  a  great  number  of  them  dis- 
covered more  inclination  to  go  over  to  the 
Medes,  than  to  concur  in  the  general  defence. 

CXXXIX.  I  feel  myself  impelled  in  this 
place  to  deliver  an  opinion,  which  though  it 
may  appear  invidious  to  most  men,  as  it  seems 
to  me  the  fact,  I  shall  not  suppress.  If  the 
Athenians,  through  terror  of  the  impending 
danger,  had  forsaken  their  country,  or  if  they 
had  staid  merely  to  have  surrendered  them- 
selves to  erxes,  he  would  certainly  have  met 
with  no  resistance  by  sea;  if  he  had  remained, 
without  contest,  master  of  the  sea,  the  follow- 
ing must  have  been  the  event  of  things  on  the 
continent :  Although  they  of  the  Peloponnese 
had  fortified  the  isthmus  by  a  number  of  walls, 
the  Laoedsmonians  must  inevitably  have  been 
deserted  by  their  allios,  not  so  much  from  in- 
clination as  from  their  being  compelled  to  see 
their  cities  regularly  taken  and  pillaged  by  the 
Barbarian  fleet.  Thus  left  alone,  after  many 
efibrts  of  valour,  they  would  have  encountered 

who  were  then  at  variance  with  Sparta.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  Lacedsemonians  had  put  to  death 
such  as  they  captured  by  sea,  and  tite  Athenians  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  retaliate.  Thucydides  says,  that 
Aristeas,  one  of  the  cafAives,  was  in  a  particular  manner 
odious  fo  the  Atbenians,  as  they  imputed  to  him  many 
calamities  they  had  recently  experienced ;  but  he  says 
no  such  thing  either  of  Nicolaus  or  Aneristus.— 7*. 

8  After  the  expedition  rf  X«:r««.]— The  events  here 
alluded  lo  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty- 
seventh  Olympiad,  as  ap{:«ar8  from  Thucydides. 
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an  honourable  death.  Either  thia  must  have 
been  their  lot,  or,  seeing  the  other  Greeks  form- 
ing alliRnces  with  the  Medes,  they  themselves 
would  have  done  the  same :  thus  would  Greece 
either  way  have  been  reduced  under  the  Per- 
sian yoke.  Of  what  advantage  the  walls  along 
the  Isthmus  could  possibly  have  been,  whilst 
the  king  remained  roaster  of  the  sea,  I  am  un- 
able to  discover.  Whoever  therefore  shall 
consider  the  Athenians  as  deliverers  of  Greece, 
will  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  The  scale  to 
which  they  inclined  would  necessarily  prepon- 
derate. In  their  anxiety  for  preserving  the  lib- 
erties of  their  country,  they  animated  the  ardour 
of  all  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  before  in- 
clined to  resist  the  Medes.  They,  next  to  the 
gods,  repelled  the  invader ;  nor  did  the  Delphic 
oracles,  alarming  and  terrific  as  they  were,  in- 
duce them  to  abandon  Greece ;  but  they  wait- 
ed to  receive  the  invader. 

CXL.  The  Athenians,  desirous  to  know 
the  will  of  the  oracle,  sent  messengers  to  Del- 
phi ;  who,  after  the  customary  ceremonies,  en- 
tering the  temple,  were  thus  addressed  in  a 
prophetic  spirit  by  the  priestess,  whose  name 
was  Aristonice : 

"  Unhappy  men,  to  earth's  last  limits  go  ; 
Forsake  your  homes,  and  city's  lofty  brow, 
For  neither  head  nor  bodies  firm  remain, 
Nor  hands  assist  you,  nor  can  feet  sustain : 
All,  all  is  lost,  the  fires  spread  wide  around, 
Mars  in  his  Syrian  car  and  arms  is  found : 
Not  ye  alone  his  furious  wrath  may  fear ; 
Their  towers  from  many  shall  his  vengeance  tear. 
And  now  from  hallowed  shrines  the  flames  ascend, 
Black  blood  and  sweat  their  fearful  torrents  blend. 
Horror  prevails !    Te  victims  of  despair, 
Depart,  and  for  unheard*of  ills  prepare." 

CXLI.  This  reply  filled  the  Athenian  mes- 
sengers with  the  deepest  affliction :  whilst 
they  were  reflecting  on  its  melancholy  import, 
Timon,  son  of  Androbulis,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  of  Delphi,  recommended 
them  to  assume  the  dress  of  supplicants,  and  a 
second  time  to  consult  the  oracle.  They  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  and  expressed  their  senti- 
ments to  the  oracle  in  these  terms :  «  O  king, 
return  us  an  answer  more  auspicious  to  our 
country ;  let  our  supplicatory  dress  and  atti- 
tude incline  you  to  compassion ;  otherwise  we 
will  not  leave  your  sanctuary,  but  here  remain 
till  we  die.''  The  second  answer  ^  of  the  priest- 
ess was  to  this  effect : 


1  7^e  second  onnrer.]— This  has  generally  been  Im- 
puted to  the  interposition  of  Themistocles,  who,  as  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  despairing  to  Influence  his  fellow  citi- 
seas  by  any  human  arguments,  brought  lo  his  aid  divine 


**  Of  Jove,  who  rules  Olympian  heights  above, 
Not  Pallas'  self  the  solemn  will  can  move. 
My  awful  words  attend  then  once  again, 
And  firm  they  shall  as  adamant  remain. 
When  all  is  lust  within  Cecropian  bounds, 
And  where  Cithseron's  sacred  b->som  sounds^ 
Jove  to  his  loved  Tritonian  maid  shall  give 
A  wall  of  wood,  where  yon  and  yours  shall  live. 
Your  numerous  foes'  approach  forbear  to  stay. 
But  fly  from  horse,  and  foot,  and  arms  away. 
Thou  shalt,  immortal  Salamis,  destroy 
The  rising  source  of  many  a  mother's  joy : 
Thou  shall— though  Ceres  scattered  o'er  the  plain, 
Or  keep  within  disposed,  her  gulden  grain." 

CXLII.  The  messengers,  as  reasonably 
they  might,  deeming  this  reply  less  severe  than 
the  former,  wrote  it  down,  and  returning  to 
Athens  recited  it  to  the  people.  Many  differ- 
ent, and  indeed  entirely  opposite  opinions, 
were  delivered  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle ;  some  of  the  oldest  men  thought  it  in- 
tended to  declare  that  the  citadel,  which  for- 
merly was  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  should 
not  be  taken,  to  which  palisade  they  referred 
the  oracular  expression  of  the  wooden  wall. — 
Others  thought  that  the  deity,  by  a  wooden 
wall,  meant  ships,  which  therefore,  omitting 
every  thing  else,  it  became  them  to  provide. 
But  they  who  inclined  to  this  opinion  were 
perplexed  by  the  concluding  words  of  the 
oracle : 

"  Thou  shalt,  immortal  Salamis,  destroy 
The  rising  source  of  many  a  mother's  joy : 
Thou  shalt— though  Ceres  scatter  o'er  the  plain. 
Or  keep  within  disposed,  her  golden  grain ;" 

for  the  interpreters  of  the  oracle  presumed, 
that  a  defeat  would  be  the  consequence  of  a 
sea  engagement  near  Salamis. 

CXLIII.  There  was  at  Athens  a  man 
lately  arrived  at  the  first  dignities  of  the  state, 
whose  name  was  Themistocles,  the  son  of 
Neocles ;  he  would  not  allow  the  interpreters 
of  the  oracles  to  be  entirely  right.  «  If,''  said 
he,'  that  prediction  had  referred  to  the  Athe- 
nians, the  deity  would  not  havA  used  terms  so 
gentle.    The  expression  would  surely  have 

revelations,  prodigies,  and  oracles,  which  he  employed 
like  machines  in  a  theatre. 

2  Iff  said  A«.]— The  last  mentioned  oracle  is  thos 
given  by  Glover  in  his  Athenaid,  book  i.  23L 

**  Ah,  lUll  mj  kmgm  like  idainBSl  h  taud ; 

Miiwrn^  tomn  mart  pwiih  i  Jove  wntn 

So  Willi,  yet  gnntiag,  el  hb  dinghter^  Hiit, 

Her  people  nAife  under  walk  of  wood ) 

But  than  the  myriadi  of  terriik  horae, 

Which  OQ  ynir  field*  an  eeatem  Men  dMll  l>rinK.**— 

She  ceeaed,  th'  Atbeaien  Botee  her  auwer  dowa  j 

Tb  one  the  noet  tainated  of  hh  tnta 

He  pve  the  tablet :  »  Back  to  Athene  Sf,* 

Henid,*'theflOilof  Neoelet  alone, 

Bjr  ha  nnbouBded  bcoltiea,  cea  pierae 

71m  htddeo  now  of  tbcM  DTaierioui  itnuBL* 
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been,  <  O  wretched  Salamis/  end  not «  O  im- 
mortal Salamis/  if  the  inhabitants  had  been 
doomed  to  perish  in  the  vicinity  of  that  island." 
Every  more  sagacious  person,  he  thought,  must 
allow  that  the  oracle  threatened  not  the  Athe- 
nians but  the  enemy ;  he  recommended  them, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  an  engagement  by  sea, 
the  only  proper  interpretation  of  the  walls  of 
wood.  This  opinion  of  Themistocles  ap- 
peared to  the  Athenians  more  judicious  then 
that  of  the  interpreters,  who  were  averse  to  a 
naval  engagement ;  and  who  advised  their 
countrymen  to  attempt  no  resistance,  but  to 
abandon  Attica,  and  seek  another  residence. 

CXLIV.  Themistocles  had  on  a  former 
occasion  given  proofs  of  his  superior  sagacity  : 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  pubHc  treasury,  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Laurium.  A  proposal  had  been 
made,  and  approved,  that  this  should  be  equally 
divided  among  the  citizens  of  mature  age,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  drachms  a-bead  ;  Themistocles 
dissuaded ^  the  Athenians  from  this  measure, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  furnish  out  with  it  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels,  for  the  war  with 
^gina.  It  was  this  war,  therefore,  which 
operated  to  the  safety  of  Greece,  by  obliging 
the  Athenians  to  become  sailors.  This  fleet 
was  not  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended,  but  it  opportunely 
served  for  the  general  benefit  of  Greece.  The 
above  ships  being  already  prepared,  the  Athe- 
nians had  only  to  increase  their  number ;  it 
was  therefore  determined,  in  a  general  council, 
held  after  the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  that 
they  could  not  better  testify  their  obedience  to 
the  divinity,  than  by  meeting  at  sea  the  Barba- 
rian invader  of  their  country,  in  conjunction 
with  those  Greeks  who  chose  to  join  their  arms. 
— Such  were  the  oracles  delivered  to  the 
Athenians.  » 

CXLV.  At  this  council  all  the  other 
Greeks  assisted  who  were  animated  with  an 
ingenuous  ardour  with  respect  to  their  country. 
After  a  conference,  in  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  be  faithful  to  the  common  in- 
terest, it  was  first  of  all  determined,  that  their 
private  resentments  and  hostilities  should  cease. 
At  this  period  great  disturbances  existed,  but 

3  Themittoclea  (I(Muad!«d.]— Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Themistocles,  relates  the  same  fact.  It  was  doubtless  a 
b^^ld  thjush  sai^acinus  measure,  and  one  of  those  which, 
as  ithap})ens  to  meet  the  temporary  emotion  of  the  peo* 
pie,  occasions  a  man  either  to  be  torn  in  pieces  as  the 
betrayer,  or  ventrated  as  the  sivionr  of  his  country.— IT. 
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more  particularly  betwixt  the  people  of  Athena 
and  JBgina.  As  soon  as  they  heard  that  Xer- 
xes was  at  Sardis,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  the 
Athenians  resolved  to  send  some  emissaries 
into  Asia,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  king. 
It  was  also  determined,  to  send  some  persons 
to  Argos  to  form  with  that  nation  a  confede- 
racy against  the  Persian  war  :  others  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  to  Gelon,  the  son  of  Dinome- 
nis ;  some  to  Coryra  and  Crete,  to  solicit  as- 
sistance for  Greece.  It  was  their  view,  if  pos- 
sible, to  collect  Greece  into  one  united  body, 
to  counteract  a  calamity  which  menaced  their 
common  safety.  The  power  of  Gelon  was 
then  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  be 
surpassed  by  no  individual  state  of  Greece. 

CXLV  I.  When  all  these  measures  were 
agreed  upon,  and  their  private  finimosities  had 
ceased,  their  first  step  was  to  send  three  spies  ^ 
to  Asia.  These  men,  on  their  arrival  at  Sar- 
dis, were  seized  in  the  act  of  examining  the 
royal  army,  and  being  tortured  by  the  command 
of  the  generals  of  the  land-forces,  were  about 
to  be  put  to  death.  When  Xerxes  heard  of 
this,  he  expressed  himself  displeased  with  the 
proceedings  of  his  officers,  and  sending  some 
of  his  guards,  he  commanded  them  to  bring  the 
spies  to  his  presence,  if  they  were  not  already 
dead :  the  guards  arrived  in  time  to  preserve 
them,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  royal 
presence.  Xerxes  afler  inquiring  their  busi- 
ness, directed  his  guards  to  load  the  men  round 
his  army,*  and  show  them  all  his  forces,  both 
horse  and  foot ;  when  they  had  fully  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  he  sufiered  them  to  depart 
without  molestation,  wherever  they  thought 
proper.  Xerxes  was  prompted  to  this  conduct, 
by  the  idea  that  if  the  spies  were  put  to  death, 
the  Greeks  would  be  able  to  form  no  concep- 
tion of  his  power,  exceeding  even  the  voice- of 
fame ;  he  imagined  also,  that  the  loss  of  three 
individuals  could  prove  of  no  serious  detriment 
to  the  enemy.     But  he  concluded,  that  by  the 

4  Three  «piV«.]— The  treatment  of  spies  is  one  of  those 
things  about  which  nations  the  most  polished  and  the 
most  barbarous  have  always  thought  and  acted  alike. 
To  hang  a  spy  the  moment  he  is  discovered,  without 
any  forms  of  judicial  process,  is  warranted  by  universal 
consent,  and  seems  justifiable  on  the  common  maxims 
ofpolicy. 

The  refinement  of  modem  times  annexes  a  consider- 
able degree  of  inlamy  to  the  employment  and  character 
of  a  spy,  but  the  enterprise  of  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  as 
recorded  by  Homer,  seems  to  prove  that  this  was  not 
always  the  case.— 7*. 

6  Round  hia  army.]— A  similar  conduct  was  pursued 
by  Caius  FabrlciuS}  with  regard  to  the  spits  of  ^rrrbns. 
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retam  of  these  men  to  Greece,  the   Greeks, 

hearing^  of  the  preparmtioDB  made  against  them, 
would  not  wait  his  arrival  to  make  their  sub- 
missions ;  and  that  consequently  he  should  be 
spared  the  trouble  of  marching  against  them. 

GXLYII.'  Upon  another  occasion  Xerxes 
appeared  to  reason  in  the  same  manner :  when 
he  was  at  Abydos  he  saw  some  vessels  sailing 
over  the  Hellespont,  which  carried  corn  from 
the  Pontns  to  ^gina  and  the  Peloponnese. 
When  his  attendants  discovered  them  to  be 
enemies,  they  prepared  to  pursue  them,  and 
looked  earnestly  on  the  king,  as  expecting,  his 
orders  to  do  so.  Xerxes  inquired  where  these 
vessels  were  going ;  on  being  told  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  they  were  laden  with  com,  «  Well," 
he  replied,  "  and  are  we  not  going  to  the  same 
place,  carrying  with  us  com  amongst  other  ne- 
cessaries 1  How,  therefore,  can  these  injure  us, 
who  are  carrying  provisions  for  bur  use.*'  The 
spies,  afler  surveying  all  that  they  desired,  re- 
turned to  Europe. 

CXLY III.  After  their  return,  those  Greeks 
who  had  associated  to  resist  the  Persian, 
sent  messengers  a  second  time  to  Argos. 
The  Argtves  give  this  account  of  their  own 
conduct ; — They  were  acquainted,  they  say,  at 
a  very  early  period,  with  the  Barbarian's  views 
upon  Greece ;  and  being  aware,  and  indeed 
assured,  that  they  would  be  called  upon  by  the 
Greeks  for  their  assistance  to  oppose  him,  they 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  what 
line  of  conduct  they  might  most  advantageous- 
ly pursue.  They  had  recently  lost  six  thousand 
of  their  countrymen,  who  were  slain  by  the 
Lacedffimonians,  under  the  conduct  of  Cleo- 
menes,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides.  The  Pythian 
made  them  this  reply. 

'^Yon,  whom  your  neighbours  hate,  whilst  gods 

above, 
Immortal  gods,  with  truest  kindness  love, 
Keep  close  within,  and  well  your  head  defend, 
Which  to  the  limbs  shall  sure  protection  lend." 

This  was  the  answer  given  them  by  the  Py- 
thian, before  the  arrival  of  the  Grecian  envoys. 
When  these  had  delivered  their  commission  to 
the  senate  of  Argos,  the  Argives  expressed 
themselves  disposed  to  enter  into  a  pacific 
treaty  with  the  Lacedffimonians,  for  a  term  of 
thirty  years,  upon  condition  of  having  the  com 
mand  of  half*  of  the  troops ;  they  thought  that 


1  TIu  command  ^fAo^f  ]— Diodonis  Slculus  says,  that 
the  Argives  sent  deputies  to  the  general  assembly,  who, 
on  asking  for  a  share  of  the  command,  received  an  an- 
swer to  this  effect :  that  if  they  thought  it  harder  to  sub- 


in  justice  they  might  claim  the  whole,  bat 
agreed  to  be  satisfied  with  half. 

CXLIX.  This,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, was  the  answer  of  the  Argive  senate,  in 
contradiction  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  not  to 
join  the  Grecian  confederacy.  Their  awe  of 
the  divinity  did  not  prevent  their  urging  with 
eagerness  a  treaty  for  .thirty  years,  in  which 
period  their  children,  they  presumed,  woold 
arrive  at  manhood ;  and  they  feared,  if  they  r^ 
fused  to  make  a  treaty,  and  their  former  mi»> 
fortunes  should  be  aggravated  by  any  new 
calamity  in  the  Persian  war,  tbey  might  be 
ultimately  reduced  under  the  Lacedemonian 
yoke.  To  these  proposals  of  the  Argive  senate 
the  Spartan  envoys  replied,  that  with  respect 
to  the  treaty,  they  would  relate  their  determina- 
tion to  their  countrymen  ;  but  as  to  the  military- 
command,  they  were  authorised  to  make  this 
decisive  answer :  That  as  they  had  two  kingsi, 
and  the  Argives  but  one,'  the  Spartans  could 
not  deprive  either  of  their  two '  sovereigns  of 
his  privileges ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Argive  prince  should  not  be  vested  with  a  joint 
and  equal  authority.  Thus  the  Argives  relate 
that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  submit  to 
the  Lacedsmonian  insolence,  choosing  rather 
to  be  subject  to  the  Barbarians,  than  to  the 
tyranny  of  Sparta.^  They  therefore  informed 
the  ambassadors,  that  if  they  did  not  quit  their 
territories  before  sunset,  they  should  be  regard- 
ed as  enemies. 

CL.  The  above  is  the  Argive  account ;  an- 
other report,  however,  is  prevalent  in  Greece : 
— Xerxes,  it  is  said,  before  he  commenced  ho^ 
tilities  with  Greece,  sent  a  herald  to  Argoe, 
who  was  instracted  thus  to  address  the  people : 
"  Men  of  Argos,  attend  to  the  words  of  Xer- 
xes :  we  are  of  opinion  that  Perses,  whom 
we  acknowledge  to  be  our  ancestor,  was  the 


mit  to  the  command  of  a  Grecian  than  to  have  a  Barba- 
rian master,  they  might  as  well  stay,  as  they  were  in 
quiet :  if  they  were  ambitious  to  have  the  command  of 
Greece,  they  must  deserve  it  by  iheirnoble  actions. 

2  TTie  Argives  but  one.]— Larcher  remarlts  on  this 
passage,  that  it  is  the  only  one  he  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, which  mentions  tliere  being  a  king  of  Argos. 

3  Either  rf  their  1100."]— In  book  v.  chap.  75,  we  are 
told  expressly  that  the  Spartans  passed  a  law, forbidding 
Iwth  their  kings  to  be  at  the  same  time  present  with  the 
army  {  with  which  assertion  the  passage  before  us  evi- 
dently militates. 

4  l^ranny  of  Sparta.'] — The  Laceaemoniana,  says 
Valcnaer,  and  Cleomenes  in  particular,  had  on  various 
occasions  treated  the  Argives  ill ;  these,  therefore,  with 
the  Acheeans,  were  the  only  people  of  the  Peloponnese 
who  refused  to  assist  them  in  the  Peloponneslan  war. 
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•on  of  Persetis, whose  mother  was  Denee,  and 
of  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheos ;  thus 
it  appears  that  we  derive  our  origin  from  you.^ 
It  wonld,  therefore,  be  annatural  either  for  ns 
to  carry  on  war  with  those  from  whom  we  are 
descended,  or  for  yon  to  make  us  your  adver- 
saries, by  giving  your  assistance  to  others. 
Kemain,  therefore,  in  tranquillity  at  home ;  if 
what  I  meditate  prove  succeesfui,  no  nation 
shall  receive  from  me  greater  honours  than 
yours."  This  proposition  appeared  to  the 
Argives  of  such  serious  importance,  that  they  of 
themselves  made  no  appplication  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  when  they  were  called  upon  for  their  assis- 
tance, they  claimed  an  equal  command,  merely 
with  the  view  of  remaining  quiet,  for  they  knew 
the  Lacedemonians  would  refuse  iu^ 

CLI.  The  above  receives  confirmation  from 
a  circumstance  represented  in  Greece  to  have 
happened  many  years  afterwards.  The  Athe- 
nians, upon  some  occasion  or  other,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Susa,  the  city  of  Memnon,' 
amongst  whom  was  Callias,  the  son  of  Hippo- 
nicus ;  at  the  same  place  and  time,  some  Ar- 
gives were  present,  to  inquire  of  Artaxerxes, 
the  son  of  Xerxes,  whether  the  friendship  they 
had  formed  with  his  father  Xerxes  continued 

5  Our  origin  from  you. ]~If  the  fables  of  Greece  may 
be  credited,  the  royal  &iniliee  of  Persia  and  Argos  came 
from  the  same  stmrce.  From  Danae,  the  daugtiler  of 
Acriaiufl  and  Jupiter,  came  Perseus,  king  of  Argos ; 
Fersens  had  by  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus, 
Ferses,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Persians,  before  called 
Ce  phenea.—Larcher. 

It  is  truly  said  by  Flato  (In  Alcibiad.  vol.  It.  p.  120,)  that 
the  Ueraclid»  In  Greece,  and  the  AchsemenidsD  among 
the  Persians,  were  of  the  same  stock.  On  this  account 
Herod  Jtufl  makes  Xerxes  claim  kindred  with  the  Argives 
of  Greece,  as  being  equally  of  the  posterity  of  Ferses, 
the  tame  as  Perseus,  the  sun,  under  which  character 
the  Persians  described  ilie  patriarch  from  whom  they 
were  descended.  Porseus  was  the  same  as  Milhra^ 
whose  sacred  cavern  was  styled  Perseum. 

FbiEbe  pttTBM   len  te  roKotn  Titim  Toearl 
Geutii  AchaBBDCoia  ritu,  wen  pra  tit  CUria 
Frujfiferum :  aea  Fenei  wb  rupibia  antri 
Indi  joata  teqai  ton|iMRlaiii  eoran  Midmin* 

8laHml%eb.u1rr. 

The  above  is  from  Bryant,  vol.  ii.  67, 68.— See  also,  of 
the  same  work,  vol.  i.  466,  and  vol.  iii.  388. 

6  Would  rrfuse  >Y.]— Plut&rch  in  his  Essay  on  the  ma- 
lignity of  Hen>dotua,  which  I  have  frequently  had  occa- 

siin  to  roeniiiin,  says,  that  this  passage  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  our  author's  malice.  "  Every  body  knows," 
says  Plutarch,  **  ihat  the  Argives  were  not  unwilling  to 
enter  into  the  Grecian  confederacy,  although  they  did 
not  chcK>sc  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians."— 7*. 

7  Cit]/  r/ATemnon.}— Built  by  Tithonus,  the  father  of 
Memnon,  and  called  both  by  Herodotus  and  Slrabo  the 
Memnonjan  city. 


still  in  force,  or  whether  he  regarded  them  as 
enemies.  Artaxerxes  replied,  that  it  certainly 
did  continue,  and  that  no  city  had  a  greater 
share  of  his  regard  than  Argos. 

GLII.  In  relating  the  ahove,  I  neither  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge,  nor  giTe  any  opinion, 
having  no  other  authority  but  that  of  the 
Argives  themselves,  for  saying  that  Xerxes 
sent  a  herald  to  Argos,  or  that  the  Argive  an>- 
hassadors  at  8usa  interrogated  Artaxerxes 
concerning  his  friendship  for  their  country. 
This,  however,  I  know,  that  if  all  men  were 
to  produce  in  one  place  *  their  faults,  in  order 
to  exchange  them  for  those  of  their  neighbours, 
the  result  would  be  that,  after  due  examination, 
each  would  willingly  return  with  what  he 
brought — ^The  conduct  of  the  ArgiTes,  accord- 
ing to  this  representation,  was  not  the  basest 
possible.  But  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
record  the  different  opinions  of  men,  though 
I  am  not  obliged  indiscriminately  to  credit 
them;  .and  let  this  my  opinion  be  applied  to 
the  whole  of  my  history.  It  is  then  also  assert- 
ed, that  the  Argives  first  invited  the  Persian 
to  invade  Greece,  imagining*  after  the  losses 

8  Produce  in  one  place.y-Thia  passage  is  obscure. 
The  meaning  of  Herodotus  seems  to  be,  that  if  we  take 
the  representation  of  the  Argives,  their  guilt  was  not 
considerable,  according  to  the  &vourite  eye  with  which 
all  men  view  their  own  fitulM.  '*  I  know,"  says  lie, 
"  that  all  men  would  rather  keep  their  own  faults,  titan 
take  those  of  others." 

A  similar  sentiment  to  this  is  well  expressed  by  lord 
Chesterfield,  in  a  paper  of  the  World. 

"  If,  sometimes,  our  common  parent  has  been  a  little 
partial,  and  not  kept  the  scales  quite  even,  if  one  pre- 
ponderates too  much,  we  throw  into  the  lighter  a  due 
counterpoise  of  vanity,  which  never  (ails  to  set  all  right, 
Hence  it  happens,  that  hardly  any  man  would  without 
reserve,  and  in  every  particular,  change  with  any  one." 

Solon,  according  to  Valerius  Mazimus,  book  vii.  c.  2. 
asserted  the  same  thing  concerning  human  miseries. 
**  Solon  aiebat  si  in  unum  locum  cuncti  mala  sua  contu- 
lissent,  futurom  ut  propria  deportare  domum  quam  ez 
communi  miseriarum  acervo  portionem  suam  ferre  mal- 
lent."  This  topic  is  treated  with  great  humour  in 
the  Spectator,  No.  567  and  558.  Should  there  be  any 
doulit  about  the  meaning  of  %m*»  in  this  passage,  it  may 
be  observed  tliat  Plutarch  sutwtitutes  iy%K»ifimrm. 

Plutarch,  after  reprobating  the  manner  in  which  Her- 
odotus speaks  of  the  Argives,  adds  this  comment : 

**  What  he  therefore  reports  the  Ethiopian  to  have  ex- 
claimed, concerning  the  ointment  and  the  purple,  '  De- 
ceitful are  the  beauties,  deceitful  the  garments  of  the 
Persians,'  may  be  applied  to  himself:  for  deceitful  are 
the  phrases,  deceitful  the  figures,  which  Herodotus  em* 
ploys,  being  perplexed,  fallacious,  and  imsound.  For  as 
painters  set  off  and  render  more  conspicuous  the  lumi- 
nous parts  of  their  pictures  by  the  aid  of  shades,  so  he 
by  his  denials  extends  his  calumnies,  and  by  liis  ambig- 
uous speeches  makes  his  suspicions  take  the  deeper  im- 
pression."~2l 


sss^ 
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they  bad  soatained  from  the  Lacedemoni- 
ttDfl,  that  they  could  experience  no  change  for 
the  worse. 

CLIII.  M^ith  the  view  of  forming  a  treaty 
with  Gelon,  there  arrived  in  8icily  different 
ambassadors  from  the  several  allies,  and  Sya- 
grus  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedemoniana.  An 
ancestor  of  this  Gelon  was  a  citizen  of  Gela,' 
of  the  island  of  Telso,  opposite  Triopium;  when 
the  Lindians  of  Rhodes,^  und  Antiphemus, 
built  Gela,  he  accompanied  them.     His  poster- 


1  Qela.}— The  curious  reader  will  find  every  thing  re- 
lating to  Gela  amply  discussed  by  the  learned  d'Orville, 
In  his  Sicula,  page  ill  to  page  131.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  was  huilt  713  years  before  Christ.  According  to 
Diudorus  Siculus,  Phlntlas,  tyrant  of  Agrigeuium,  do* 
slroyed  Gela  about  the  124lh  Olympiad,  and  672  years 
after  its  first  foundation:  the  inhabitants  he  removed 
to  the  t>own  of  Fhintias,  which  he  built.  A  medal  has 
been  found  in  Sicily,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  minotaur, 
the  well  cnown  type  of  the  people  of  Gela ;  on  the  re- 
verse, a  wild  boar,  which  is  always  found  on  the  medals 
of  Phintias.  See  Leu'cher's  Table  Geographique,  vol.  vii. 
p.  157.— r.  / 

2  Rhodes.']— The  Rhodians  succeeded  the  Cretans  in 
the  dominion  of  ihe  sea ;  they  styled  themselves  sons  of 
the  eea.  So  Simias,  their  own  historian,  says  of  them, 
as  cited  by  Clemens  Alezand.  and  explained  by  Bochart, 
vlht  (tiXM0-«-iic.*'— See  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  v.  Florus  calls 
them  Nauticus  populus.  See  Meursius,  where  we  find 
that  Rhodes  was  styled  Mart  enata,  because  it  merged 
by  the  decrease  of  the  sea.  They  applied  themselves 
with  great  success  to  maritime  affiiirs,  and  became  fa- 
mous for  building  ships ;  they  took  so  much  care  to  keep 
the  art  to  themselves,  that  it  was  criminal  not  only  to 
enter,  but  even  to  look  at  their  docks^^See  in  Eusta- 
thhis  in  Dion, the  expression  ia  KtvSa  trKoim.  The  high 
esteem  and  credit  which  Rhodes  obtained,  is  apparent 
from  the  succours  which  the  neighbouring  states  sent 
her,  when  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  See  Poly- 
bius.  In  Pulybius  the  reader  may  find  an  account  of  the 
wisdom  of  her  politics :  one  part  I  cannot  omit,  namely 
the  just  value  they  set  on  their  poor,  and  their  impor 
tance  to  the  state,  and  of  the  care  they  took  of  them. 
They  established  many  rules  for  their  maintenance,  and 
made  ample  provision  for  them  all,  wisely  concluding, 
that  the  better  they  were  used,  the  more  obedient  and 
peaceable  they  would  be,  and  always  ready  to  attend  the 
summons  of  the  public,  in  recruiting  and  manning  their 
fleets.  With  the  terror  of  these  they  long  maintained 
the  sovereignly  of  the  seas,  extending  their  dominion 
even  to  Pharos,  near  Egypt,  till  Cleopatra,  by  sub- 
tlety, shook  off  their  yoke.  The  inhabitants  of  Pharos 
complaining  of  the  heavy  tribute  they  annually  paid,  as 
many  other  islands  did,  to  the  Rhodians,  she  ordered  a 
mole  to  be  thrown  up  to  join  Pharos  to  the  continent, 
which  was  surprisingly  executed  within  seven  days,  and 
thence  called  Heptastadium.  Soon afier  this  the  Rhodian 
officers  being  arrived  at  Pharos  for  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  the  queen,  riding  on  horseback  over  the  new 
causeway  to  Pharos,  told  the  Rhodians  they  did  not 
know  their  own  business ;  that  the  tribute  was  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  people  of  the  continent,  and  Pharos  was 
no  longer  an  island.  Let  me  add,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhodes  long  maintained  their  credit  in  maritime  afiairs, 
gave  their  assistance  to  the  unfortunaiCi  curbed  and  re- 


ity,  in  process  of  time,  oecaroe  the  ministers  of 
the  infernal  deities,^  which  honour  Telines, 
one  of  their  ancestors,  thus  obtained ;  somo 
men  of  Gela,  who  in  a  public  tumult  had  been 
worsted,  took  refuge  at  Mactorium,  a  city  be- 
yond Gela.  Teiines  brought  back  these  to 
their  allegiance,  without  any  other  aid  than  the 
things  sacred  to  the  above  deities^  but  where  or 
in  what  manner  he  obtained  them  I  am  unable 
to  explain.  It  was  by  their  aid  that  he  effected 
the  return  of  the  citizens  of  Gela,  having  pre- 
viously stipulated  that  his  descendants  should 
be  the  ministers  of  the  above-mentioned  deities. 
That  Teiines  should  undertake  and  accom- 
plish so  difficult  an  enterprise,  seems  to  rae 
particularly  surprising  :  it  was  certainly  beyond 
the  abilities  of  any  ordinary  individual,  and  could 
only  have  been  executed  by  a  man  of  very  su- 
perior qualities.  He  is,  nevertheless,  reported 
by  the  people  of  Sicily  to  have  been  a  person 
of  different  character :  that  is  to  say,  of  a  deli- 
cate and  effeminate  nature. — Thus,  however, 
he  attained  his  dignities. 

CLIV.  Oleander,  the  son  of  Pantareus,  after 
possessing  for  seven  years  the  sovereignty  of 
Gela,  was  assassinated  by  Sabyllus,  a  citizen 
of  the  place,  and  succeeded  in  his  authority 
by  his  brother  Hippocrates.  During  his  reign, 
Gelon,'*  one  of  the  posterity  of  Teiines,  of 
whom  indeed  there  were  many  others,  and  par- 
ticularly ^nesidemus,  son  of  Pataicus,  of  the 
body  guard  of  Hippocrates,  was  soon,  on  ac- 
count of  his  military  virtue,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry.  He  had  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  in  the  several  dif- 
ferent wars  which  Hippocrates  h^d  prosecuted 
against  the  Callipolits,  the  Nazians,  the  peo- 
ple of  Zancle  and  Leontium,  not  to  mention 
those  of  Syracuse,  and  many  barbarous  nations. 
Of  all  these  cities,  which  I  have  enumerated, 
that  of  Syracuse  alone  escaped  the  yoke  of 


strained  the  oppressor,  and  by  the  institution  of  the 
knighis  of  Jerusalem,  in  1308,  enlisted  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
infidels,  and  gallantly  defended  their  island  against  the 
Ottoman  forces  fur  the  spacepof  200  years.— 7*. 

3  J/ifemal  drtltM.]— Ceres  and  Pniserpine. 

4  Gelon."]— He  waa  not,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassas 
asserts,  the  brother  of  Hippocrates.  From  belonging  to 
the  body  guard  of  Hippocrates,  he  elevated  himaeUio  the 
government  of  Gela,  and  from  thence  to  that  of  Syra- 
cuse :  this  last  he  rendered  a  flourishing  town,  and  so 
attached  it  to  him  by  his  liberality,  that  when  they  broke 
in  pieces  the  statues  of  the  tyrants,  to  coin  them  into 
money,  when  Timoloon  restored  its  liberty  to  Syracuso^ 
those  of  Gelon  alone  were  exempted.— Z^trAsr. 
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Hippoeratas.  The  Syracusani,  indeed,  bad 
sustained  a  signal  defeat  near  the  river  Elorus, 
but  the  Corinthians  and  Corey rsBana  bad  sup- 
ported and  delivered  them,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  give  up  to  Hippocrates 
the  city  of  Camarine,.  which  they  possessed 
from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

CLV.  Hippocrates,  after  reigning  the  same 
period  as  his  brother  Cleander,  lost  his  Ufe  be- 
fore the  town  of  Hybla,^  in  a  war  against  the 
Sicilians.  Gelon,  after  haviag  conquered  his 
fellow-citizens  in  a  fixed  battle,  under  pretence 
of  defending  the  rights  of  Euclid  and  Cleander, 
sous  of  Hippocrates,  whose  accession  to  their 
father*s  dignity  was  resisted,  obtained  the  su- 
preme authority  of  Gela,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  lawful  heirs.  He  afterwards  obtained  pos- 
seesion  of  SSyracuse,  taking  the  opportunity  of 
restoring  to  their  country,  from  Casmene,  those 
of  the  Syracusans  called  Gamori,'  who  had  been 
expelled  by  the  common  people,  in  conjunction 
with  their  own  slaves  the  Cillyrians.^  The 
Syracusans,  on  his  approach,  made  their  sub- 
mission, and  delivered  up  their  city. 

CLVI.  When  Gelon  became  master  of  Sy- 
racuse he  made  light  of  GeUi,  his  former  pos- 
session, and  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  his  bro- 
ther Hiero.  Syracuse,  which  now  was  every 
thing  to  him,  became  soon  a  great  and  power-, 
ful  city.  Gelon  removed  all  its  inhabitants 
from  Camarine,  whom  he  made  citizens  of 
Syracuse,  after  overturning  their  city.  He  did 
the  same  with  respect  to  more  than  half  of  the 
people  of  Gela.  He  besieged  also  the  people 
of  Sicilian  Megara  ;  -on  their  surrender,  the 
most  wealthy  among  them,  who  on  account  of 
their  activity  against  him,  expected  no  mercy, 
were  removed  to  Syracuse,  and  permitted  to 

6  JETyftte.]— There  were  in  Sicily  three  cities  of  thia 
name,  the  greater,  the  middle,  and  the  little  Hybla.  The 
first  of  these  is  now  called  Paternn,  and  is  at  the  foot  of 
^tna;  the  fl(C'>nd  is  the  modern  Ragusa:  the  third  is 
Megara.  It  was  before  the  second  Hybla  that  Hippo- 
crates died.  Hybla  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain  in 
Sicily,  which  abounded  In  thyme,  and  was  celebrated 
for  its  bees ;  it  has  been  sufficiently  notorious  in  poetic 
descripiio.i. 

I  am  conscious  that,  with  respect  to  gcograpbltal  de- 
scrfpti  ins,  I  have  on  all  occasions  been  concise,  and 
Bomo  of  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  thinlc  to  a  laulu  In 
answer  to  this  I  can  only  observe,  that  the  geography  of 
Herod.)ius  ml^ht  be  reasonably  expected  to  employ  a 
separate  vulume.— 7*. 

6  Gamort.]— The  Qamorl  or  Goomori,  were  properly 
those  who,  being  sent  away  as  a  colony,  divided  the 
lands  among  them. 

7  Ci'Wyrian*.]— This  name  is  written  differently.  Lar« 
Cher  calls  them  CilUcyriaos. 


enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizens.  The  common 
people  of  Megara,  who  not  having  been  instru- 
ments of  the  war,  thought  they  had  nothing  to 
apprehend,  after  being  conducted  to  Syracuse, 
were  sold  as  slaves,  to  be  carried  out  of  Sicily. 
The  people  of  Eub<Ba  in  Sicily  were  in  like 
manner  separated,  and  experienced  the  same 
treatment.  His  motive,  in  both  these  in- 
stances, was  his  fear  and  dislike  of  the  common 
people :  thus  he  rendered  himself  a  most 
powerful  prince. 

CLV II.  When  the  Grecian  ambassadors 
arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  king,  they  addressed  him  to  this  effect : 
"  The  Lacedemonians,  Athenians,  and  their 
common  allies,  have  deputed  us  to  solicit  your 
assistance  against  the  Barbarian.  Yon  mast 
have  heard  of  hiai  intended  invasion  of  our 
country,  that  he  has  thrown  bridges  over  the 
Hellespont,  and  bringing  with  him  all  the 
powers  of  Asia,  is  about  to  burst  npon  Greece. 
He  pretends,  that  his  hostilities  are  directed 
against  Athens  alone ;  but  his  real  object  is  the 
entire  subjection  of  Greece.  We  call  on  you, 
therefore,  whose  power  is  so  great,  and  whoso 
Sicilian  dominions  constitute  so  material  a 
portion  of  Greece,  to  assist  us  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  common  liberty.  Greece  united 
will  form  a  power  formidable  enough  to  resist 
our  invaders ;  but  if  som^  of  our  countrymen 
betray  us,  and  others  withhold  their  assistance, 
the  defenders  of  Greece  will  be  reduced  to  an 
insignificant  number,  and  our  universal  ruin 
may  be  expected  to  ensue. .  Do  not  imagine 
that  the  Persian,  after  vanquishing  us,  will 
not  come  to  you  ;  it  becomes  you,  there- 
fore, to  take  every  necessary  precaution ;  by 
assisting  us  you  render  your  own  situation  se- 
cure.— An  enterprise  concerted  with  wisdom 
seldom  fails  of  success."   . 

CLVIIL  The  reply  of  Gelon  was  thus 
vehement :  «  Your  address  to  me,  O  men  of 
Greece,"  said  he,  "  is  insolent  in  the  extreme. 
How  can  you  presume  to  solicit  my  aid  against 
the  Barbarian,  who,  when  I  formerly  asked 
you  for  assistance  against  the  Carthaginians, 
and  to  revenge  on  the  people,  of  iEgesta  the 
death  of  Dorieus,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides, 
offering  in  return  to  make  those  com- 
mercial places  free,  from  whence  great  ad- 
vantages would  have  been  derived  to  you, 
on  both  occasions  refused  to  succour  me  1 
That  all  this  region,  therefore,  is  not  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Barbarians  has   not  depended 
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upon  joa ;  the  event,  however,  has  been  for- 
tunate to  me.  But  on  the  approach  of  war, 
and  your  own  immediate  danger,  you  have  re- 
course to  Gelon.  I  shall  not  imitate  your 
contemptuous  conduct ;  I  am  ready  to  send  to 
your  aid  two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  troops,  two  thousand  horse, 
and  as  many  archers,  4wo  thousand  stingers, 
and  an  equal  number  of  light-armed  cavalry. 
It  shall  be  my  care  also  to  provide  corn  *  for  all 
the  forces  of  Greece  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  But  I  make  these  offers  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand, otherwise  I  will  neither  come  myself, 
nor  furnish  supplies." 

CLIX.  Syagrus,  unable  to  contain  himself, 
exclaimed  aloud  :  how  would  Agamemnon, 
the  descendant  of  Pelops,'  lament,  if  he  could 
know  that  the  Spartans  suffered  themselves 
to  be  commanded  by  Gelon,  and  the  people 
of  Syracuse !  Upon  this  subject  I  will  hear 
you  no  farther ;  if  you  have  any  intention 
of  assisting  Greece,  you  must  submit  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  Lacedcmoniana ;  if  you 
refuse  this,  we  decline  your  aid. 

CLX.  When  Gelon  perceived  the  particu- 
lar aversion  of  Syagrus  to  his  proposals,  he  de- 
livered himself  a  second  time  as  follows : 
**  Stranger  of  Sparta,  when  injuries  are  offered 
to  an  exalted  character,  they  seldom  fail  of 
exciting  his  resentment :  yet  your  conduct,  in- 
sulting as  it  is,  shall  not  induce  me  to  trans- 
gre^  against  decency.  If  you  are  tenacious  of 
the  supreme  authority,  I  may  be  reasonably 
more  so,  who  am  master  of  more  forces,  and  a 
greater  number  of  ehips  :  but  as  you  find  a 
difficulty  in  acceding  to  my  terms,  I  will  re- 
mit somewhat  of  my  claims.  If  you  command 


1  Provide  com.]— The  fertility  of  Sicily,  with  reipect 
to  its  corrf,  has  from  the  most  remote  times  been  memo- 
rable. In  the  most  flourishJDg  times  of  Rome  it  was 
called  the  granary  of  the  republic.  See  Cicero  in  Ver- 
rem,  ii.— 'Mile  M.  Cato  sapiens  cellaro  panariam  rei- 
pablicr,  nutricem  plebis  RoroansD  Siciliam  nominavlt." 
Modern  travellers  agree  in  repretonting  Sicily  as  emi- 
nently abundant  in  its  crops  of  corn. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  Antiphanes  preserved  in-Athe- 
ncus,  which  may  thus  be  translated. 

**  A  cook  fn»m  Elis,  a  caldron  from  Argos,  wine  of 
Phlius,  tapepiry  of  Corinih,  fish  from  Sicyon,  pipers 
(svX.qTfiS'if)  from  ^ium,  cheese  from  fiKrtVy,  tlie  per- 
fomes  of  Athens,  and  eels  of  Boantia." 

So  that  cheese  also  was  amongst  the  numerous  deli- 
cacies which  Sicily  supplied.— Tl 

2  Agamemnon^  the  descendant  (f  Pelopa. J^See  He- 
sychius  at  the  word  rT«xe  «■»;«!.  The  descendanu  of 
Agamemnon  were  therefi)ra  termed  lltK9wiS»t»    lIi\o* 


the  land  forces,  I  will  have  the  condnct  of  the 
fleet :  or,  if  you  will  direct  the  latter,  I  will 
command  the  former.  Yon  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  one  of  these  conditions,  or  be  con- 
tent to  depart  without  my  powerful  assist^ 
ance."  ' — Such  were  the  propositions  of  Gelon. 
CLXI.  The  Athenian  envoy,  anticipating 
the  Lacediemontan,  answered  him  thus :  *<  king 
of  Syracuse,  Greece  has  sent  us  to  yon,  not 
wanting  a  leader,  hut  a  supply  of  forces.  Sach 
is  your  ambition,  that  unless  you  are  suffered 
to  command,  you  will  not  assist  us.  When  yoa 
first  intimated  your  wish  to  have  the  supreme 
command   of   our  united  forces,  we  Athen* 

* 

ians  listened  in  silence,  well  knowing  that 
our  Lacedemonian  ally  would  return  yoa  un 
answer  applicable  to  us  both.  As  soon  as 
you  gave  up  this  claim,  and  were  satisfied  with 
requiring  the  command  of  the  fleet  alone,  I 

then  thought  it  became  me  to  answer  you. 

Know,  then,  that  if  the  Spartan  ambassador 
would  grant  you  this,  we  could  not:  if  the 
Lacedamonians  refuse  the  conduct  of  t^e  fleet, 
it  devolves  of  course  to  us ;  we  would  not  dia- 
pute  it  with  them,  but  we  would  yield  it  to  no- 
M»dy  else.  It  would  little  avail  us  to  possess 
the  greater  part  of  the  maritime  forces  of 
Greece,  if  we  could  suffer  the  Syracusans  to 
command  them.  The  Athenians  are  the  most 
ancient  people  of  Greece,^  and  we  alone  have 

3  Mi/  powerful  aesiaiance.^—JEW&n  in  his  Various 
History,  book  ix.  chap.  6.  relates  this  anecdote  of  Hiero 
and  Themistocles : 

When  Hiero  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
would  have  engaged  with  his  horses  in  the  race.  The- 
mistocles prevented  him,  saying,  that  ho  who  would  not 
engage  in  ttie  common  danger  ought  not  to  have  a  shars 
in  the  common  festival. 

The  chronology  of  this  fact  is  adduced  by  Bentley,  as 
a  convincing  argument  against  the  genuinenessiof  the 
epistles  imputed  to  Themistocles.  See  Beutley  on  Pha- 
laris,  p.  395.— r. 

4  The  mo»t  ancient pecple  o/'C?r<«r<.]— The  Athenians, 
in  support  of  their  antiquity  assumed  many  romantic 
appellations,  calling  themselves  the  suns  of  the  earth, 
%3ovie<,  etvrexS^vTf;,  yKyi***!,  snixoyoro*,  children  of 
clay.  See  Hesychius  at  th«  word  ynytvug.  Opposing  al- 
so Uiese  appellations  to  the  fiction  of  the  Egyptians,  con- 
cerning the  {feneration  of  man  from  the  slime  and  mud 
of  the  river  Nile,  they  afterwards,  as  an  emblem  of  their 
own  fortuitous  generation,  wore  the  rtcad^  or  harvest 
flies,  commonly  translated  grasshoppers,  in  theivbair. 
Their  comic  poet,  who  on  no  occasion  spared  his  coun- 
trymen,makcs  of  this  their  emblem  a  happy  but  sarcastic 
use,  telling  them  that  the  cicada,  which  they  pretended 
to  be  a  symb(d  of  themselves,  did  really  exhibit  their 
faithful  picture,  with  this  only  diflerence,  that  whereas 
the  Cicada  only  sung  upon  the  bouchs  for  a  month  or 
two,  they  sun?  away  their  whole  lives  in  hearing  causes, 
(See  Atheneeus,  p.  MO.)  sauntering  through  the  streets  to 
pick  up  the  loi^se  grain  which  fell  from  the  industrious 
farmer,  to  find  out  a  place  where  they  had  nothing  to 
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never  changed  our  country  :  from  ns  was  de- 
scended that  hero,  who,  according  to  Homer, 
of  all  who  marched  against  Troy,  was  the  most 
expert  in  the  arrangement  and  discipline  of  an 
army  :^  we  relate  these  things  with  a  beeoming 
sense  of  our  own  importance." 

GLXII.  «  Man  of  Athens,"  answered  Co- 
lon, "  it  does  not  appear  that  you  want  com- 
manders, but  troops.  Since,  therefore,  you 
would  obtain  every  thing,  and  concede  nothing, 
hasten  your  departure,  and  inform  Greece  that 
their  year  will  be  without  its  spring."  The 
meaning  of  this  expression  was,  that  as  the 
spring  was  the  most  desirable  season  of  the 
year,  so  were  his  forces  with  respect  to  tliose 
of  Greece ;  Greece,  therefore,  destitute  of  his 
alliance,  would  be  as  a  year  without  its  spring. 

GLXIII.  The  Grecian  ambassadors  after 
receiving  this  answer  from  Gelon,  sailed  back 
again.  Gelon  afterwards,  apprehending  that 
the  Greeks  must  fall  before  the  Barbarian 
power,  and  still  disdaining,  as  monarch  of 
Sicily,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Spartans  in  the 
Peloponnese,  adopted  the  following  measure : 
—As  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Persian  had 


do.  This  claim,  howeyer,  of  the  Athenians  to  antiquity 
was  opposed  hj  the  Arcadians,  who  boasted  that  they 
existed  before  the  moon,  and  to  keep  up  this  pretence 
they  wore  lunultu  or  moons  in  their  shoes,  as  tlie  Athen- 
ians wore  the  cicada  in  their  hair,  they  therefore  called 
themselves  jreeo-ix^voi :  and  Strabo,  la  his  eighth  lx>ok, 
owns  their  plea,  asserting  that  the  Arcadians  were  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Grecians.— I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  Arcadians  were  called  Silen,  before  they  disputed 
with  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  antiquity.  A  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  possessions  in  Asia  were  called  Sal- 
onum,  and  the  cheese  there  made  caseut  Salonites, 
words  not  unlike  to  Silenus  and  Selenite.  The  name 
also  is  preserved  in  Silenus,  the  usual  companion  of  Pan, 
the  Ancadian  deity.  Silenus,  as  the  Greek  language  | 
j)revailed,  might  afterwards  be  changed  into  Selenus  or 
Sclenita,  from  the  word  Selene,  then  better  understood, 
or  on  purpose  to  maintain  the  contest  of  antiquity,  and 
to  account  for  calling  themselves  Pr<meleni.—T. 

6  Di*a'pline  qf  an  army.]— See  book  2d.  Homer  H. 
Pope's  version: 

Fbll  fifty  more  ttma  AOmdi  ilein  tbo  Biain, 

Led  by  MeooAheoi  thronich  tbe  liqoid  pbia. 

No  chief  like  tbee,  Mcnealbeus,  Greece  oottid  yield, 

To  nonhal  anniei  in  (be  dnty  field, 

Tb'  extended  wings  of  battle  to  ditplay, 

Or  cIoM-  the  embodied  htmi  in  firm  uny. 

Nertor  aJone,  impnrcd  by  lengtb  of  deyi^ 

For  BWtiiJ  coaduct  bore  an  eqail  { 


Pope's  version  is  here  open  "to  censure.  Instead  of 
*•  Greece  cnuld  yield,''  the  original  is,  "  No  mortal  man 
was  etiual  to  him ;" 

Tw  S'ovWKf  Tn  ifioiOf  iirixiovtmv  ytvtr^  av^^ 

The  line  "  close  the  embodied,  &c.''  the  reader  will 
perceive  is  entirely  redundant. 


passed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  three  fifty-oared 
▼easels  to  Delphi,  under  the  conduct  of  Cad- 
mus, the  son  of  Scythes,  of  the  isle  of  Coe ;  he 
had  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  a 
commission  of  a  pacific  tendency.'  They  were 
to  observe  the  issue  of  the  contest:  if  the  Bar- 
barian proved  victorious,  they  were  to  give 
him  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  tbe  submission 
of  those  places  of  which  Gelon  was  prince;  if 
victory  fell  to  the  Greeks,  they  were  to  return 
home. 

CLXIV.  This  Cadmus  had  received  from 
his  father  the  sovereignty  of  Cos;  and  though 
his  situation  was  free  from  every  species  of 
disquietude,  he  resigned  his  authority  from  the 
mere  love  of  justice,  and  retired  to  Sicily .«- 
Here,  in  conjunction  with  the  Samians,  he  in- 
habited Zanele,  the  name  of  which  place  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Messana.^  This  man 
Gelon  selected,  being  convinced  from  his  pre- 
vious conduct  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to 
justice.  Amongst  tbe  other  instances  of  recti- 
tude which  he  exhibited,  the  following  is  not 
the  least  worthy  of  admiration:  If  he  had 
thought  proper  he  might  have  converted  to  his 
own  use  the  wealth  with  which  Gelon  en- 
trusted him;  but  after  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  consequent  departure  of 
Xerxes,  he  carried  all  these  riches  back  again 
to  Sicily. 

CLXV.  The  Sicilians  afiUrm,  that  Gelon 
would -still  have  assisted  the  Greeks,  and  sub- 
mitted to  serve  under  tbe  Lacedemonians,  if 
Terillus,  the  son  of  Crinippus,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Himera,  where  he  had  exercised 
the  sovereignty,  by  Theron,  son  of  uEneside- 
mus,  hiid.not  at  this  time  brought  an  army 
against  him.  This  army  was  composed  of 
Phenicians,  Africans,  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Heli- 
sycians,  Sardinians,  and  Cymians,  under  the 
command  of  Amilcar,  son  of  Anno,  king  of 
Carthage,"  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men.    This  person  Terillus  had  con- 


^  Pacific  tendency.]-.^ ixievc  xe>-evc,  literally  «friend- 
ly  words." 

7  ilfMAona.]— It  Is  by  no  means  certain  when  this 
happened :  the  authorities  of  Herod^itus  and  Thucydidcs 
are  contradicted  by  that  of  Pausanias.  .The  reader  who 
may  wish  minutely  to  investigate  this  fact,  I  refesto  Lar< 
Cher's  long  note  to  Beniley  on  Phalaris,  pnge  104,  who 
avails  himself  of  it  to  detect  the  f<)rc;ery  of  the  epistles 
ascriljed  to  Phalaris ;  and  lastly  to  d'Or\  ille's  Sicula.-7*. 

8  King  ^  Carthage.'] — Lurcher  remarks,  from  Poly, 
senus  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  the  title  of  King  was 
frequently  given  to  the  Carthaginian  generals. 
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ciliated,  partly  from  the  rites  of  private  hospi- 
tality, but  principally  by  the  interposition  of 
Anaxilaus,  son  of  Cretinens,  king  of  Rbegiam, 
who  had  given  his  children  as  hostages  to  Amil- 
car,  to  induce  him  to  come  to  Sicily,'  and  re- 
venge the  cause  of  his  father-in-law.  Anazilaos 
had  married  a  daughter  of  T^rillus,  whose 
name  was  Cydippe :  Gelon,  from  these  circum- 
stances being  unable  to  assist  the  Greeks,  sent, 
as  we  have  described,  a  sum  of  money  to  Delphi. 

CLXVI.  It  is  related  on  the  same  authority, 
that  Gelon  and  Theron  conquered  the  Cartha- 
ginjan  Amilcar,  in  Sicily,  on  the  same  day,' 
which  was  remarkable  for  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis.  The  father  of  Amilcar, 
they  assert,  was  a  Carthaginian,  his  mother 
a  native  of  Syracuse;  he  had  been  eleva- 
ted to  the  throne  of  Carthage  for  his  per- 
sonal virtues.  After  being  vanquished,  as  we 
have  described,  he  disappeared,  and  was  never 
seen  afterwards,  dead  or  alive,  though  Gelon  ' 
with  the  most  diligent  care  endeavoured  to 
discover  him. 

CLXVII.  The  Carthaginians  assert,  and 
with  some  probability,  that  during  the  contest 
of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  in  Sicily,  which, 
as  is  reported,  continued  from  morning  till  the 
approach  of  night,  Amilcar  remained  in  his 
camp;  here  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
consuming  upon  one  large  pile,  the  entire  bodies 
of  numerous  victims.^  As  soon  as  he  perceiv- 
ed the  retreat  of  his  party,  whilst  he  was  In  the 


1  Come  to  fiKeii^.]— Diodorus  Siculus  selates,  that 
Xerxes  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  war  here 
mentioned  took  place  in  Sicily. 

2  On  the  same  deu/.^—DioAoTua  Siculns  says  the  same 
thing,  of  course  these  two  authors  are  agreed  about  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Thermopyle,  and  differ  only  in  a 
few  months.  Herodotus  makes  it  to  have  happened  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad ; 
Diodorus  Siculus  some  months  afterwards. 

The  victory  of  Gelon  did  him  great  honour ;  but  what 
in  my  opinion  did  him  more,  was,  that  when  lie  granted 
peace  to  the  Carthaginians,  he  stipulated  that  they 
should  never  again  sacrifice  children  to  Saturn.  Never- 
theless, Diodorus  Siculus,  who  mentions  this  treaty,  says 
nothing  of  this  condition :  and  it  appears  from  this  au- 
thor, that  the  barbarous  custom  above  mentioned  still 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Agaihocles,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
117th  Olympiad.— Ikirf/wr. 

3  lytough  Griw.]— IfPolyaenusmaybebelievedjGelon 
very  well  knew  the  late  of  Amilcar ;  sec  lib.  i.  c.  27. 
Not  daring  to  face  him  openly  in  the  field,  he  destroyed 
him  br  a  paltry  stratagem,  when  in  the  act  of  offering 
sacrince.— 7*. 

4  Numerous  vtrf/m«.]— We  find  Croesus,  in  a  preced- 
ing book,  offering  up  three  thousand  chosen  victims ;  see 
booki.  chap.oO.— 7*. 


act  of  pouring  a  libation,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  flames,  and  forever  disappeared.  Whether, 
according  to  the  Phenicians,  he  vanished  in 
this,  or,  as  the  Carthagenians  allege,  in  some 
other  manner,  this  last  people,  in  all  their  col- 
onies, pnd  particularly  in  Carthage,  erected 
monuments  in  his  honour,  and  sacrifice  to  him 
as  a  divinity. — Enough  perhaps  has  been  said 
on  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 

CLXVIIL  The  conduct  of  the  Corcyreans 
did  not  correspond  with  their  professions.  The 
same  emissaries  who  visited  Sicily,  went  also 
to  Corcyra,  the  people  of  which  place  they  ad- 
dressed in  the  terms  they  had  used  to  €relon. 
To  these  they  received  a  promise  of  immediate 
and  powerful  assistance :  they  added  that  they . 
could  by  no  means  be  indifierent  spectators  of 
the  ruin  of  Greece,  and  they  felt  themselvea 
impelled  to  give  their  aid,  from  the  conviction, 
that  the  next  step  to  the  conquest  of  Greece 
would  be  their  servitude ;  they  would  therefore 
assist  to  the  utmost. — Such  was  the  flattering 
answer  they  returned.  But  when  they  ought 
to  have  fulfilled  their  engagements,  having  very 
different  views,  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty 
vessels;  these  were  put  to  sea,  though  not 
without  difiScuIty,  and  sailing  towards  the  Pel- 
oponnese,  they  stationed  themselves  near  Py- 
los,  and  Tsnaros,  off  the  coast  of  Sparta.  Here 
they  waited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  never  im- 
agining that  the  Greeks  would  prove  victorious, 
but  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  vast  power 
of  the  Persian  would  reduce  the  whole  of 
Greece.  They  acted  in  this  manner  to  justify 
themselves,  in  addressing  the  Persian  monarch 
to  this  effect :  "  The  Greeks,  O  *king,  have  so- 
licited our  assistance,  who,  after  the  Atheni- 
ans, are  second  to  none  in  the  number  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  our  ships ;  but  we  did  not 
wish  to  oppose  your  designs,  or  to  do  any  thing 
hostile  to  your  wishes."  By  this  language 
they  hoped  to  obtain  more  favourable  condi- 
tions ;  in  which  they  do  not  to  me  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  unreasonable ;  they  had  pre- 
viously concerted  their  excuse  to  the  Greeks. 
When  the  Greeks  reproached  them  for  With- 
holding the  promised  succour,  they  replied  that 
they  had  absolutely  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes :  but  that  the  northeast  winds  would 
not  suffer  them  to  pass  the  promontory  of 
Malea ;  and  that  it  was  this  accident  alone,  not 
any  want  of  zeal,  which  prevented  their  arrival 
at  Salamis  till  after  the  battle.  It  was  thus 
they  attempted  to  delude  the  Greeks. 
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CLXIX.  The  Cretans  being  in  like  man- 
ner solicited  by  the  Grecian  envoys  to  assist 
the  common  cause,  determined  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  about  the  expediency  of  such 
a  measure :  **  Inconsiderate  as  you  are,"  re- 
plied the  priestess,  «  has  not  Minos  given  you 
sufficient  cause  to  regret  the  part  you  took  with 
respect  to  Menelaus  1  The  Greeks  refused  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  Minos,^  at  Camicus, 
though  you  assisted  them  to  punish  the  rape  of  a 
Spartan  woman  by  a  barbarian."  This  answer 
induced  the  Cretans  to  refuse  their  assistance. 

CLXX.  It  is  said  that  Minos  coming  to  Si- 
cania,  now  called  Sicily,  in  search  of  Da»dalus,^ 


4  Jlfmot.]— The  Cretans  had  sent  some  f>rces  to  tlie 
Trojan  war,under  the  conduct  of  Idoroeneuaand  Merlon. 
Idomeneua  Wiia  a  descendant  of  Minos,  and  at  his  dealh 
the  government  of  tho  family  of  Minos  ceased.  Minos 
expelled  from  Urate  the  Rhadamanes ;  seethe  Dionysiaca 
of  NonnuB,  cited  by  Meursius,  p.  120.  Those  who  settled 
with  Minos  at  Crete,  are  the  first  whom  the  Grecian 
history  records  for  their  power  and  dominion  at  sea ;  he 
extended  bis  jurisdiction  to  the  coasts  of  Caria  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  cities  of  Greece  on  the  other ;  using 
his  power  with  moderation  and  justice,  and  empl('ying  it 
against  thnse  lawless  rovers  and  pirates  who  infested  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  in  the  protection  and  support 
of  the  injured  and  distressed.  If  he  be  represented  in 
worse  colours  by  some  authors,  the  painting  is  the  hand 
of  one  who  copied  from  those,  whose  rapine  and  oppres* 
sion  had  provoked  and  felt  his  resentmenL  Minds  was 
no  less  renowned  f  t  his  arms  abroad,  than  for  his  pol- 
icy and  gmid  government  at  home,  he  is  said  to  have 
framed  a  b  idy  of  laws,  under  the  direction  of  Jupiter,  for 
his  subjects  of  Cretei»  and,  though  this  may  have  the  air 
of  a  romance,  Invented,  as  such  reports  were,  to  give  the 
better  sanction  to  his  laws,  yet  it  is  confessed,  says  Stra- 
Lo,  that  Crete  in  ancient  times  was  so  well  governed, 
that  the  best  states  of  Greece,  especially  the  Spartan, 
did  not  disdain  to  transcribe  many  of  its  laws,  and  to 
fjrm  the  plan  of  their  government  according  to  this 
model.  LycurguB  retired  into  Crete,  and  transcribed 
its  laws.>-Afeur«tiM,  p.  162;  they  related  principally  to 
military  points.  A.  Oolliua  rccorda  one  instance  of  ihia 
agreement  of  the  military  sort,  in  giving  the  onset  to 
battle,  1.  i.  c.  11.  there  are  many  others  in  Meursius. 
Besides  Plato  and  Ephorus,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  we 
may  aiid  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  bearing  their  witness 
to  what  I  have  abf)ve  said  of  the  ancient  Cretans'  char- 
acter. As  it  was  gained  by,  so  it  fell  with,  the  descend- 
ants of  Minos ;  fur  when  tiie  Carians  had  expelled  the 
former,  and  were  become  masters  of  the  Island,  as  Dio 
dorus  Siculus  supposes  that  they  did  soon  aAer  the  Tro- 
jan war  (book  v.  at  the  end,)  Crete  became  a  den  of  ty- 
rants, and  a  nest  of  pirates,  as  infamous  fjr  tiieir  iheds 
and  injustice  as  the  Eteocretans  had  twen  famous  for 
thefr  oppoaiie  virtues.— 7*. 

5  Xtedaiu«.]— Diitdorus  Siculus  gives  the  following 
acci'uni  of  Daedalus,  book  iv.  c.  76. 

Dasdalus  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  laraily  ofErechlheus; 
he  was  eminently  skilful  as  an  architect,  as  a  statuary 
and  engraver.  He  had  arrived  at  S3  great  excellence, 
that  his  posterity  bv)asted  of  his  figures,  that  they  ap- 
peared to  see  and  to  move  like  human  beings.  He  was 
the  first  who  formed  eyes  to  his  figures, and  represented 
liie  Umbs  and  arms  correctly  and  disUncily.   Before  his 
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perished  by  a  Tiolent  death.'  Not  long  after- 
wards, actuated  as  it  were  by  some  divioe  im- 
pulse, all  the  Cretans  in  a  body,  except  the 
Polichnites  and  the  PrcMians,  passed  over  with 
a  great  fleet  to  Sicania,  and  for  fiye  years  laid 
close  siege  to  Camicus,  inhabited  even  to  my 
time  by  the  Agrigen tines.  Unable  either  to 
take  the  place  or  continue  the  siege,  they  were 
compelled  by  famine  to  retire ;  a  furious  tem« 
pest  attacked  them  off  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
drove  them  ashore.  As  their  vessels  were 
destroyed,  and  they  were  unable  to  return  to 
Crete,  they  remained  there,  and  built  the  town 
of  Hyria.  Instead  of  Cretans  they  took  the 
name  of  Messapian  lapyges,^  and  from  being 
islanders  they  became  inhabitants  of  the  con* 


time  artists  made  the  eyes  of  their  figures  closed,  the 
hands  suspended  close  to  the  sides.  His  nephew  Taloa 
was  his  pupil,  whose' Ingenuity  so  excited  his  envy  and 
jealousy  that  he  killed  him:  for  this  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Areopagus,  but  flying  to  Crete,  his  tal- 
ents procured  him  great  reputation,  and  the  friendship 
of  Minos.  This  he  forfeited  from  using  his  art  to  gratify 
the  preposterous  passion  of  Paaiphae,  the  wife  of  Minos; 
whence  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Minotaur.  He  con- 
sequently fled  from  hence  with  his  son  Icarus,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  sea  where  he  perished.  D»dalus  went 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  received  and  entertained  by 
Cocalus ;  Minos  pursued  him  with  a  numerous  fleet,  he 
landed  in  the  territory  pf  Agrigentum,  and  sent  to  Coca- 
lus to  demand  Dndalus.  Cocalus  invited  him  to  a  con- 
ference, promised  to  give  Daedalus  up,  and  offered  him 
the  rites  ofhospitality ;  after  which  he  suffocated  Minos 
in  a  hot  bath. 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  with  the  assistance  of 
Disdains,  Minos  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  credit  of  the  invention  is  by  Pliny  assigned  to  the 
Egyptian ;  Ovid  very  prettily  compares  the  winding  of 
the  Cretan  labyrinth  to  the  course  of  the  Meander,  1. 
viU.  160. 

Noa  wcas  liquidoi  Phrygib  McandTOt  in  u'vii 
LodU,  et  unbiinio  Upw  rvAuitque  flgilq^ie, 
Occwranqiie  Bilji  Tentuna  atpidt  unilaa ; 
El  none  »d  IbDlot,  nuac  in  mare  Tenia  apertum 
IncertM  exereet  aquu.    lU  Onhha  tniplet 
ImHimcna  emre  viaa,  to,  T. 

6  Violent  dro/A.] "Zcnobius  affirms,  that  whilst  he 
was  at  the  bath,  the  daughters  of  Cocalus  killed  him,  by 
pouring  boiling  pitch  upon  him.  Diodorus  Siculus  says, 
that  Cocalus  having  permitted  him  to  do  what  he  wished, 
and  offering  him  the  rites  of  hospitality,  suffocated  him 
in  a  bath,  of  which  the  water  was  too  hot.  Peusanias 
says  nothing  of  the  kind  of  death  which  Minos  died ;  he 
satisfied  himself  with  saying,  that  the  daughters  of  Coca- 
lus were  so  pleased  witli  Deedalus  on  account  of  his  in- 
genuity, that  to  oblige  him,  they  resolved  to  destroy 
Minos.  The  violent  death  of  this  prince  caused  S<>pho- 
cles  to  write  a  tragedy,  "^lled  Minos,  as  appears  from 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  or  Camicoi,  as  we  find  in  Athe- 
neus.— LarcAer. 

7  /apy^es.]— So  called  from  lapyx,  the  name  of  the 
son  of  Dndalus.  lapyx  was  also  the  name  of  the  west- 
ern  wind.    See  Horace : 

OUtrictit  illto  pnBtar  hpj^ 
VeaUa. 
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tinent.  From  Hjria  they  wnt  out  ■everal 
colonies ;  with  these,  the  Tarentines  being 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  most  destructive  hos- 
tilities, receiyed  the  severest  defeat  we  ever 
remember  to  have  heard  related.  The  Ta- 
rentines were  not  on  this  occasion  the  only 
sufferers  ;  the  people  of  Rbeg^um,  who  had 
been  instigated  by  Mycithus,  son  of  Chaerus,  to 
assist  the  Tarentines,  sustained  a  loss  of  three 
thousand  men  ;  the  particular  loss  of  the  Tar- 
entines has  not  been  recorded.  Mycithus  had 
been  one  of  the  domestics  of  Anaxilaus,  and 
had  been  left  to  take  care  of  Rhegium  i  being 
driven  thence,  he  resided  afterwards  at  Tegtfa 
in  Arcadia,  and  consecrated  a  great  number 
of  statues  ^  in  Olympia. 

CLXXI.  My  remarks  concerning  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  have  interrupt- 
ed the  thread  of  my  narration.  Crete  being  thus 
left  without  inhabitants,  the  Prssians  say,  that 
various  emigrants  resorted  there,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  Greeks.  In  the  third  age 
after  the  death  of  Minos,  happened  the  Trojan 
war,  in  which  the  Cretans  were  no  contempti- 
ble allies  to  Menelaus.  On  their  return  from 
Troy,  and  as  some  have  disserted  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  part  they  had  taken,  a  severe  pes- 
tilence and  famine  destroyed  them  and  their 
cattle ;  they  who  survived,  were  joined  by 
others  who  migrated  to  them,  and  thus  was 
Crete  a  third  time  peopled.  By  recalling  these 
incidents  to  their  remembrance,  the  Pythian 
checked  their  inclination  to  assist  the  Greeks. 
.  CLXXII.  The  Thessalians  were  from 
the  beginning  compelled  to  take  the  part  of  the 
Medes,  taking  care  to  show  their  dislike  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Aleuads.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  that  the  Persian  had  passed  over  into 
Europe,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  isthmus, 
where  were  assembled  the  public  counsellors  of 
Greece,  deputed  from  those  states  which  were 


Again, 

Egoquid  lit  Iter 
■Adria  nori  simi,  at  quid  allni 
Feecet  UpjPt. 

The  paricolars  of  ihe  baule,  mentioned  in  the  subee- 
quent  part  of  the  chapter,  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Diodorus  Stculus,  book  ii.  chap.  92. 

i  Gnal  nufnber  flf9tatttea.]^ThBBt  are  specified  In 
Pausanias ;  they  constated  of  the  statues  of  Amphitrite, 
Neptune,  and  Vesta,  by  the  hand  of  Glaucus,  an  Argive : 
there  were  also  Proserpine,  Venus,  Ganymede,  Diana, 
Homer  and  Heslod ;  next  these  were  iBscnlapius  and 
Hygeia,  with  Agnn.  These  with  many  others  were 
given  by  Mycithus,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  on 
account  of  his  son,  who  was  affiiaed  with  a  dangerous 
disease.— 7*. 


most  zealous  to  defend  their  country.  On  their 
arrival  the  Thessalian  deputies  thus  spako  : 
«  Men  of  Greece,  it  will  be  necessary  to  defend 
the  Olympic  straits,  for  the  common  security 
of  Thessaly,  and  of  all  Greece.  We  on  our 
parts  are  ready  to  assist  in  this,  but  you  must 
also  send  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  which 
if  you  omit  to  do,  we  shall  undoubtedly  make 
our  terms  with  the  Persians.  It  cannot  be 
just  that  we,  who  from  our  situation  are  more 
immediately  exposed  to  danger,  should  perish 
alone  on  your  account.  If  you  refuse  to  assist 
us,  you  cannot  expect  us  to  exert  ourselves  -for 
you.  Our  inability  to  resist  will  justify  our 
conduct,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  provide  for 
our  own  security.'* 

CLXXIII.  The  Greeks  in  consequence 
determined  to  send  a  body  of  infantry  by  sea  to 
defend  these  straits.  As  soon  as  their  forces 
were  ready  they  passed  the  Euripus.  Arriving 
at  AIus,  in  Achaia,'  they  disembarked,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Thessaly.  They  advanced  to 
Tempo,  to  the  passage  which  connects  the 
lower  parts  of  Macedonia  with  Thessaly, 
near  the  river  Peueus,  betwixt  Olympus  and 
Ossa  ;  here  they  encamped,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  and  they 
were  joined  by  the  Thessalian  horse.  The 
Lacedemonians  were  led  by  Euaenetus,  son 
of  Carenus,  one  of  the  Polemarchs,'  though 
not  of  the  blood-royal.  Themistocles,  son  of 
Neocles,  commanded  the  -  Athenians.  Here 
they  remained  but  a  few  days;  for  Alexander, 
son  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian,  sent  to  them, 
recommending  their  retreat,  from  their  total 
inability  to  make  any  stand  against  the  land  and 
sea  forces  of  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  he  ex- 
plained. The  Greeks  thinking  the  advice  rea- 
sonable, and  the  Macedonian  amicable  towards 
them,  regulated  their  conduct  by  it.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  impute  the  part  they  acted 
to  their  fears,  being  informed  that  there  was 
another  passage  into  Thessaly,  through  the 
country  of  Perrhebi,  in  the  higher  region  of 

2  bi  ^rAoui.]— Achaia  means  here  Phthintis,  in  Thes- 
saly.—See  Strabo,  b.  ix. 

3  One  <fl1u  Polemarrfu.^—The  Polemarch  seems  to 
have  had  separate  and  distinct  duties  in  peace  and  in 
war ;  in  peace,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  was  his 
business  to  superintend  the  strangers  resident  in  Sparta, 
as  well  ns  to  see  to  the  maintenance  of  the  children  of 
those  who  died  in  the  public  service. 

In  war  he  seems  to  have  Iwon  a  kind  of  aid-de<amp 
to  the  king,  and  lo  have  communicated  his  orders  to  the 
troops.  We  may  presume,  from  «hatHen>diUus  says 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  thnt  the  Pulemarchs 
were  generally  of  the  blood-royal.— ST. 
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Macedonia,  near  the  city  Gonnos,  and  through 
this  the  army  of  Xerxes  did  actually  pass.  The 
Greeks  retired  to  their  ships,  and  returned  to 
the  isthmus. 

CLXXIY.  This  expedition  to  ThcMily 
was  undertaken  when  the  king  was  preparing 
to  pass  into  Europe,  and  was  already  at  Aby- 
dos.  The  Thessalians,  forsaken  by  their  allies, 
lost  no  time  in  treating  with  the  Modes ;  they 
entered  warmly  into  the  king's  affairs,  and 
proved  themselves  remarkably  useful. 

CLXXV.  The  Greeks,  after  their  return 
to  the  isthmus,  in  consequenoe  of  the  advice  of 
Alexander,  called  a  council  to  deli()erate  hew 
and  where  they  should  commence  hostilities. 
It  was  ultimately  determined  to  defend  the 
straits  of  Thermopyls,  as  being  not  only  nar- 
rower tl^an  those  of  Thessaly,  but  alio  within 
e  less  distance.  Of  that  other  avenue  by 
which  the  Greeks  at  Thermopyls  were  sur- 
prised, they  had  not  the  smallest  knowledge, 
till,  having  arrived  there,  they  were  shown  it 
by  the  Trachinians.  To  prevent  the  approach 
of  the  Barbarians  to  Greece,  they  undertook 
to  guard  this  passage ;  their  fleet  they  resolved 
to  send  to  Artemlsium  on  the  coast  of  Histiao- 
tis.  These  places  are  so  contiguous,  that  a 
oommunication  betwixt  the  two  armaments  was 
extremely  easy. 

GLXXVI.  The  above  places  may  be  thus 
described : — Artemisium,*  beginning  from  the 
Thracian  aea,  gradually  contracts  itself  into  a 
narrow  strait  betwixt  the  bland  of  Sciathus 
and  the  continent  of  Magnesia.  At  the  straits 
of  Euboea  Artemisium  meets  the  coast,  upon 
which  is  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  entrance  in- 
to Greece  by  the  way  of  Trachis  is  in  its  nar- 
iDwest  part  half  a  plethmm ;  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  the  part  most  con- 
tracted lies  before  and  behind  Thermopyls;' 
behind,  near  the  Alpeni,  there  is  room  only 

4  JrlmunumO'-AccoTding  to  this  description,  Arte- 
misium If  tlie  name  of  the  whole  sea,  from  Sepias  to  the 
Genssan  promontory. 

6  Thermop!/ltt.y-Aii  excellent  plan  of  the  strahs  of 
Tbermopyla,  as  they  at  present  appear,  may  be  seen  in 
the  charts  of  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis.  The 
description  which  Livy  gives  of  them  has  been  greatly 
admired.— See  lilier  xzxvi.  c.  15. 

**Extreroosad  orientem  monies  (Etam  vocant;  qno- 
ram  quod  allissimum  est,  Callidroinon  appellatnr,  in 
cujus  valle  ad  Mallacum  sinum  vergente  iter  est  non  la- 
tius  quam  LX  passus.  H«c  una  milltarls  via  est,  qua 
tradnci  exerciius,  si  non  prohibeantur,  possinu  Ideo 
Pylae,  et  ab  aliis,  quia  calida  aqxin  in  ipeis  laucibus  sunt, 
Thermopylae  locus  appellatur,  nobilis  Lacedsemoniorum 
adversus  Persas  morte  magis  memorablU  quampi^na." 


for  a  single  carriage;  before,  near  the  river 
Phoenix,  by  the  town  of  Anthela,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  passage  are  the  same.  To  the 
west  of  ThermopyUo  is  a  steep  and  inaccessi- 
ble mountain,  which  extends  as  far  as  CBta ; 
to  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  shoals  and  by 
the  sea.  In  these  straits  there  are  warm  baths 
which  the  natives  call  Chytri,  near  which  is 
an  altar  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  place  was 
formerly  defended  by  a  wall  and  by  gates :  the 
wall  was  built  by  the  Phooeans,  through  &ar 
of  the  Thessalians,  who  came  from  Thespro- 
tia,  to  establish  themselves  in  JSoIia,  where 
they  now  reside.  The  Thessalians  endeavour- 
ing to  expel  them,  the  Phooeans  erected  the 
wall  to  protect  them ;  and  to  make  the  place 
marshy  and  impassable,  they  sofiered  the  above- 
mentioned  warm  springs  to  entity  themselves, 
using  every  expedient  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Thessalians.  The  wall  had  in  a  great 
measure  mouldered  away  from  length  of 
time:  it  was  repaired,  because  it  was  here  de- 
termined to  repel  the  Barbarian  from  Greece. 
In  the  vicinity  is  a  place  called  Alpeni,  which 
the  Greeks  made  a  ropoeitory  for  their  pro- 
visions. 

CLXXVII.  The  Greeks  from  every  con- 
sideration deemed  thii  place  the  most  eligible. 
After  m^eh  cautions  in^ieolion  and  delibera- 
tion, they  concluded  that  the  Barbarians  could 
not  hero  avail  themselves  either  of  their  num- 
bers or  their  cavalry ;  hero  theielbro  they  deter- 
mined to  receive  the  disturber  of  their  country. 
As  soon  as  they  wero  informed  of  his  arrival 
in  Pieria,  they  left  the  isthmus ;  the  land  forces 
proceeding  to  Thermopyls,  the  fleet  to  Arte- 
misium. 

CLXXVin.  Whilst  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolutions  of  their  council,  resorted 
to  their  several  stations,  the  Delphians,  anxious 
for  themselves  and  for  Greece,  consulted  the 
oracle.  They  wero  directed,  in  reply,  to  ad« 
dress  themselves  to  the.  winds,  for  they  would 
prove  the  best  alliee  of  Greece.  The  Bel- 
phians  lost  no  time  in  communicating  this 
answer  to  those  Greeks  who  wero  xealous  for 
their  liberty,  and  who  greatly  dreading  the 
Barbarian,  thought  it  deserved  their  everlasting 

The  gates  of  public  buildings  were  called  bj  the 
Greeks  £«e««>  ^  flsles  of  cities  m a.«i.— See  Suldas  at 
the  word  irv».«*.  See  also  Perisonius*B  note  to  JEllan, 
book  iU.  c.  35. 

'*  The  narrow  entrance  of  Greece,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon, 
describing  the  march  of  Alaric  Into  Greece,  "was  pro* 
bobiy  snUiied  by  sack  siiecsssivs  ravisiMr."^r. 


HERODOTUS. 


gratitude.  An  tittr  WM  immediately  erected, 
and  sacrifice  offered  to  the  winds  in  Thyia, 
where  is  a  temple  in  honour  of  Tbyia,  daughter 
of  CephisfuV  from  whom  the  place  has. its 
name.  In  consequence  of  the  eboTe  oracle, 
the  Delphians  to  this  day  supplicate  the  winds. 

CLXXIX.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  moving 
from  Therma,  despatched  ten  of  their  swiftest 
■ailing  vessels  to  Bciathus,  where  were  three 
guardships  of  the  Greeks,  of  Trcezene,  ^giAa, 
and  Athena.  These  on  sight  of  the  Barbarian 
Tassels,  immediately  fled. 

CLXXX.  The  Barbarians,  after  a  pursuit, 
took  the  Troexenian  vessel  commanded  by 
Praxinus.  The  most  valiant  of  the  crew  they 
sacrificed  on  the  prow  of  their  ship,  thinking  it 
a  favourable  omen  that  their  first  Greek  cap- 
ture was  of  no  mean  distinction.  ^The  name 
of  the  man  they  slew  was  Leon,  and  to  his 
name  perhaps  he  owed  his  fate. 

CLXXXI.  The  vessel  of  ^gina  occasion- 
ed the  enemy  more  trouble ;  it  was  commanded 
by  Asonides,  and  among  its  warriors  was 
Pythes,*  son  of  Ischenous,  who  on  that  day 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  When  his  ship 
was  taken  he  persevered  in  his  resistance,  till 
he  was  cut  in  pieces :  at  length  he  fell,  but,  as 
he  discovered  some  signs  of  life,  the  Persians, 
in  admiration  of  his  valour,  made  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  preserve  htm,  bathing  his  wounds 
with  myrrhi  and  applying  to  them  bandages  of 
cotton.'    On  their  return  to  their  camp,  they 


X  l%yia,  daughter  ff  CipUutM.]— Larcher  quotes 
Crom  Paussniaa  the  foUowing  parage. 

"  Others  say  that  Caet&lius,  a  native  of  the  coontry, 
had  a  daughter  named  Thyia;  she  was  priestess  of 
Bacchus,  and  was  the  first  who  celebrated  orgies  in  hon- 
our of  that  god.  From  this  Urm,  all  those  were  called. 
Thyiades,  who  became  frantic  in  honour  of  this  god. 
They  say  alflo  that  Delphus  was  the  son  of  that  Thyia 
tiy  Apollo ;  others  again  say,  that  the  mother  of  Delphus 
was  Melsena,  the  daughter  of  Cephissos." 

Strabo  and  Plutarch  discerned  a  great  affinity  and 
likeness  between  the  frantic  riles  of  Cybele,  the  orgia  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  mysteries  of  Plan.— 7*. 

3  PyCAes.]— Bellanger  iu  a  long  note  endsavoors  to 
proTo  that  it  should  be  Pytheas,  and  not  I^rthes.  To  all 
his  arguments  I  am  satisfied  to  oppose  the  learned  aU' 
thority  of  Longlmis,  who  writes  the  nominative  case 
Fythes.->IiareA«r. 

3  Bandagea  of  ooUon.]— I  have  pro^nsd  in  another 
place  that  Byssus  was  cotton.  A  very  learned  man  has 
otrjected  to  me,  that  as  the  tree  whidi  produces  cotton 
was  not  euUlvaied  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Prosper  Al- 
plcus,  except  in  gardens,  it  must  necessarily  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  have  been  still  more  uncommon ;  which 
induces  him  to  believe,  with  fiuher  Hardoufn,  that  it  is  a 
species  of  fine  linen.  This  does  not  to  me  seem  conclu- 
sive. It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  floods  may 
In  a  great  degrss  have  destroyed  that  plant,  and  partiou- 


exhibited  him  to  the  whole  army^  as  a  man  de- 
serving universal  esteem ;  whilst  they  treated 
the  rest  of  the  crew  as  vile  slaves. 

CLXXXII.  Two  of  the  vessels  being  thus 
taken,  the  third,  commanded  by  Phormos,  an 
Athenian,  in  its  endeavour  to  escape,  went 
ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus.  The  Bar- 
barians took  the  ship  but  not  its  crew.  The 
Athenians  got  on  shore,  and  proceeding  through 
Theesaly,  arrived  safe  at  Athens.  The  Greeks 
stationed  at  Artemisium  were  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  above  event  by  signals  of  fire  from 
Sciathus.  They  instantly  retired  in  alarm  to 
Chalets,  with  the  view  of  guarding  the  Euripua, 
They  did  not  however  omit  to  place  daily  cen- 
tinels  on  the  heights  of  Eoboea. 

CLXXXIII.  Three  of  ten  Barbarian  ves- 
sels sailed  to  the  rock  called  Mynnex,  betwixt 
Sciathus  and  Magnesia.  Here  they  erected  a 
column,  with  stones  which  they  brought  with 
them  for  that  purpose.  They  spent  eleven 
days  on  this  cruise,  after  the  king's  departure 
from  Therma,  being  conducted  safe  with  res- 
pect to  this  rock  by  Pammon  the  Scyrian. 
Sailing  from  the  above  place,  they  in  one  day 
passed  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia  to  Sepias, 
on  the  shore  which  lies  betwixt  the  town  of 
Gasthansa  and  the  coast  of  Siepas. 

larly  since  Egypt  is  become  barbarous(devenQe  bartiare.) 
This  may  be  one  cause  of  its  scarcity  in  the  time  of  Pros- 
per Alpinus,  and  does  not  prove  to  me  that  it  was  scarce 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  stoa  l>efors  his  time.  Ac- 
cording to  my  interpretation,  the  Persians  bound  tbs 
wounds  of  Pytbes  with  cotton ;  we  in  similar  cases  use 
lint :  but  the  Egyptians  at  this  day  use  lint  of  cotton/or 
wounds  and  sores.— Zordker. 

I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  have  to  oflfor,  In  con- 
tradiction to  M.  Larcher's  opinion  on  this  subject,  may 
be  thought  satisfactory,  but  I  think  that  they  merit  the 
attention  of  the  English  reader.  I  have  before  observed, 
that  the  finest  linen  of  Egypt  was  of  a  very  coarse  na- 
ture, of  whatever  it  was  composed ;  and  I  find  in  Eze- 
kiei,  kxvii.  7.  the  foUovnng  verse : 

BT££0£  /Hiva  tfttntKmt  ES  AITTIITOT  tyuttv  ret 

rtftfioKmtmTov,  Which  our  translators  have  thus  ren- 
dered: 

Fine  linen  with  broldered  work  from  Egypt,  was  that 
which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail ;  lolue  and  pur- 
ple from  the  isles  of  Ellsha  was  that  which  covered  thee. 

Tluu,  Burrec  Is  properly  expressed  by  the  word  linen, 
I  believe;  but  why  it  should  be  rendered  fine  linen,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  We  are  expressly  told  tl^at  It 
was  used  for  sail-cloth,  and  was  probably  of  a  substance 
equally  coarse  with  that  mentioned  by  Virgil : 

Omn  1b  cmIwhuib  tot  mfaerb  valamliia  audi.  1*. 

4  TTuy  exMbiUdhim  to  Vu  tehoU  onv^.]— See  Ssn> 
eca  de  In : 

**  At  mehercules  vir  msgnus  et  Justus,  fortissimum 
quemque  ex  hnstibus  suis,  et  pro  libertate  ac  salute  pa 
txl»  peninacissbnvn,  susplck.*' 
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CLXXXrV.  Thm  fiir,  uid  to  Therrao- 
pyls,  the  army  of  Xerxes  met  with  no  miefor- 
tune.  The  number  of  the  TeeaeU  which  left 
Alia  amoanted,  if  my  oonjectmiea  have  not  de- 
cetyed  me,  to  tweWe  hundred  and  teven.  The 
complement  of  the  crews  by  which  they  were 
originally  '  manned,  was  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred,  composed  of  the 
different  auxiliaries,  and  allowing  two  hundred 
men  to  each  vessel:  to  these,  independent  of 
their  own  proper  crews,  are  to  be  added  thirty 
of  either  Persians,  Modes,  or  Sace.  The  whole 
number  of  these  last  was  thirty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ten ;  to  the  above  are  also  to 
be  added  those  who  were  on  board  the  vessels 
of  fifty  oars,  to  which  we  may  allow  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  men  to  each.  The  whole  number 
therefore  of  these  will  be  found  to  have  been 
three  thousand,  and  of  the  men  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand.  Thus  the  fleet  which  left 
Asia  was  composed  of  five  hundred  seventeen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men.  The  in- 
fiuitry  consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
men ;  the  number  of  the  cavalry  was  eighty 
thousand.  The  Arabians  with  theii  camels, 
and  the  Africans  in  their  chariots,  were  twenty 
thousand  more.  The  above  was  the  armament 
which  left  Asia ;  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
menial  attendants,  the  transports  which  carried 
the  provisions,  and  their  crews. 

CLXXXV.  To  these  me  still  to  be  added 
all  those  troops  which  were  brought  from  Eu- 
rope ;  of  the  precise  number  of  which  we  can 
only  speak  from  opinion.  The  Greeks  of 
Thrace,  and  of  the  islands  contiguous,  furnish- 
ed oiie  hundred  and  twenty  ^vessels,  the  crews 
of  which  amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand 
men ;  a  body  of  land  forces  was  also  provided 
by  the  Thracians,  Psonians,  the  Eordi,  Bot- 
ti»ans,"  Chalcidians,  Brygians,  Pierians,  Ma- 
cedonians, Perrhnbians,  Enienes,  Dolopes, 
Magnesians,  Achoans,  and  the   other  people 


6  Oiigituaiy.']—Thtit  Is,  I  suppose,  whhoat  the  troops 
vrtileh  the  king  added  to  his  armament  In  progroM  from 
Asia  to  Europe. 

6  BalHaatu.'}— The  BoUiaaans  were  of  Athenian  ori- 
gin, and  according  to  Aristotle,  from  those  children 
whom  the  Athenians  sent  to  Minoa  in  Crete  by  way  of 
tribute.  These  children  grew  old  in  that  island,  gaining 
their  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  The  Cre- 
uni,  in  compliance  with  some  vow,  sent  to  Delphi  the 
lirsi^hiile  of  their  citizens,  to  whom  they  added  these 
descendants  of  the  Athenians.  As  they  could  not  subsist 
there,  they  went  to  Italy,  and  established  themselves  In 
lapygia ;  from  hence  they  went  to  Thrace,  where  they 
took  the  name  of  BotU«aiis.-U^arBfe«r. 


who  inhabit  the  marilime  parts  of  Thrace.  The 
amount  of  all  these  was  I  believe  tWte  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  These  collectiveiyf  added 
to  the  Asiatic  forces,  make  two  millions,  six 
hundred  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ten  fighting  men. 

CLXXXVL  Great  as  the  number  of  these ' 
forces  was,  the  number  of  the  menial  attendants, 
of  the  crews  on  board  the  transports  carrying 
the  provisions,  and  of  the  other  vessels  follow- 
ing the  fleet,  was  I  believe  still  greater.  I  will 
however  suppose  them  equal.  Thus  it  Will  ap- 
pear, that  Xetxes,  son  of  I>arius,  conducted  to 
Sepias  and  to  Thermopyle  an  army  consisting 
of  five  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

CLXXXVII.  The  above  was  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  troops  of  Xerxes ;  as  to  the  women 
who  prepared  die  bread,  the  concubines  and 
eunuchs,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  ascertain 
their  number.  The  baggage-waggons  also,  the 
beasts  of  burden,  and  the  Indian  dogs,  which 
accompanied  the  army,  defied  all  computation. 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  waters  of 
some  rivers  were  exhausted :  but  we  may  rea- 
sonably wonder  how  provision  could  be  sup- 
plied to  so  vast  a  multitude.  According  to  a 
calculation  made  by  myself,  if  each  of  the  above 
nunber  had  only  a  chosnix  of  com  a  day,  there 
would  every  day  be  consumed  ^  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  medimni.'  Neither 
does  this  computation  comprehend  the  quantity 
allowed  to  the  women,  eunuchs,  cattle,  and 
dogs.  Amongst  all  these  myriads  of  men,  with 
respect  to  grace  and  dignity  of  person,'  no  one 


7  Evtry  dojf  be  eofwumsd.]— Mahland,  who  I  believe 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  fiiithful  and  accurate  his- 
torian, furnishes  us  with  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  cattle 
consumed  annually  In  London,  above  thirty  years  a^, 
when  that  cHy  was  iar  less  populous  than  It  is  at  pre- 
sent; 

Beeves 08,944 

Calves 1H7W 

Hogs  186|ffii 

Pigs StfiOO 

Sheep  and  lambs      ...     711,123 

The  most  inquisitive  calculators  seem  now  agreed  fn 
allowing,  upon  an  average,  to  the  metropolis  a  million 
of  inhabitants.— 7*. 

8  JlfiNl»mm.>-There  were  forty-eight  chomlces  in  one 
roedimnus ;  according  therefore  to  the  calculation  of  He- 
rtxlotus,  there  ought  to  have  been  6;Q6;930  men.  There 
Is  of  course  a  mistake  either  In  the  number  of  medimni 
or  of  the  troops. 

9  Grate  and  dignity  qfpermm.y- 

Thro^  all  tba  iatk»i  whkfe  aiond  to  pride 
Or  tarM  bk  pow«r,  fb«  oiamftli  oow  wm  pMH  t 
Mw  l«t  MMMC  ftM  adDiOM  «Mtd  be  r 
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iQimiDd   thin 


L  Tbs  vhhIi  of  the  fleet, 
pi  on  the  cout  of  Magneui, 
S  of  CuthanaK  «Dd  the  ihi 

•tationed  thetOHlTej,  the  foce- 
:laiie  to  !>pd,  tbe  otheii  lyl 

bafaiad.     A*  the  ehore  wa* 


Ithe  6 


eigbl 


I,  wilb  thdt  headi  towi 
main  aea,  ja  which  aitaation  Ihay  paaaed  tbe 
DigbL  On  (b«  approach  of  day,  the  tkj  and 
the  «■>  which  had  before  been  aerene,  were 
Tiolentt;  diatarbed ;  a  furiona  alarm  anxe,  at- 
tended witb  a  Tiolent  aqutll  of  wind  fnun  Ibe 
eait,'  which  ihe  inhabilanta  of  theae  parte  call 


inwifc  £«(,]- 

Aptlblii,  cill«l  miK  SdIbdu*  and 

SubBltniij.    Tht.n 

tnu  DrtglniUr  U"«l  onl^lho  tout 

»nll>u]wdnd<:lher 

m  u  iwtiUf-lbur,  ■nd.Uui  modomi 

htn  added  w  Ihe  fQD 

«rtii«l,t«ntj-.lgh:  collu*«l 

wind*    Tht.nn..rf 

£»(UWk. 

£fl(«airf»«*. 

■  1  NoaiB 

2Nonhl7M« 

2H7perboro«»,Hjpaquilo,Gll 

SAqvilo.                         nici" 

m 

*Nonh<«ibyi»nli 

4M.»bor«aa,Meaaqiul(sSu. 

ENMTHExrr 

BAM^LiDTa^  BoHiPujo. 

C  HxpouHlai.   [TBI,  Oawiri 

7  EiK  DDKh  aul 

S  Em  by  north 

BMraoCHiu.                toiM. 

9E..T 

1  Soumja,  Scia(]i,iii(i(,iFaLi 

lOEuibrninb 

11  E.na«nt.un 

ItSoinheutbTun 

IlH«a«ini>. 

13  NDi*PHUOtM,  Enttm. 

14  3«ihuiibT»iiA 

ISSoulhHuDxMt 

ISFhanfi,  FbonlDlu,  LwcoD- 
Kiu,  QiajiiUciu. 

lesamhbraart 

WSODTH 

IT  ADITia,  NOTTIB,  MiaiDBl. 

19Soui)i«iiihw>il 

»  Libooouii,  Notolvbicni,  An*- 

31  SoDTH  Wear 

ms.inhw.rtb7w.il 

KH,p.lit^   Hjpalrkii..  ft*. 

93Wen»uthwM 

*3Ub»                      [T«.penu. 

MWertbyipmll. 

BWUT, 

KZlPimD.,  FivoBioa,  Oeoi- 

X  Wm  br  nnnh 

36  Hyp»iii!mo>,  Hnmconn. 

B  Wti  nonh  «Ht 

ST  A  rgem»,Caunu,Conu,lap7i. 

98Narh*.iibT>R>t 

9>N«niWHT 

aZapHr*>Boa«ia,  Bwolitj- 

wind.  They  who  fomaw 
(hat  the  lempeat  wouM  atill  increaae,  and 
whoae  iltuatlon  waa  favourable,  preienled 
the  eSecta  of  the  storin,  bj  drawing  their 
Teaaeli  aahora,  and  with  them  preaerred  their 
own  peraoni  ;  of  thoee  whom  Ihe  huirieane 
aurpriwd  farther  ODt  at  aea,  aome  were  drlTen 
to  the  (traita  of  Pelion,  ternwd  Ihe  Ipnoi, 
athen  went  on  ihore :  aome  were  daahrd 
againat  the  promontory  of  Sepiaa,  olhen  carried 
to  Meiiboa  and  CaalhanBa,  ao  aevere  waa  the 
lempeat 

CLXXXIX.  It  ii  aiaerled  Ihal  the  Atheniaiii 
being  adriaed  by  aome  oracle  to  ao]icit,the  aa- 
aiitanca  of  their  aon-io-law,  imoked  inaaolemn 
manner  the  aid  of  Boreai.'  Boreaa,  according 
to  the  tradilion  of  the  Greeke,  married  Orilbya.' 
an  Athenian  female,  dinghter  of  Ereclbeui : 
from  Ihia,  if  fame  may  be  beliered,  Ihe  Alhe- 
niana  were  induced  lo  coniidei  Boma  ai  their 
aon-in-law;  and  during  their  atalion  off  the 
Eubccan  Chaleii  to  watch  the  molk>na  of  the 
enemy,  they  aacriftced  to  Boreaa  aod  Orithya, 
invoking  their  inlerponUon  to  deatroy  the 
Barbarian  float,  aa  Lbey  had  before  done  near 
mount  Athoa.  I  will  not  preaume  to  aaj,  that 
in  eoniiequence  of  their  aupplicationa  Boreaa 
diiperaod  (he  Barbarian  fleet;  but  the  Atbe- 
niana  do  not  aeruple  to  affirm,  that  Boreaa,  who 
bad  before  beenraTonrable  (o  them,  repeated  faia 
efibrta  to  aniet  them  on  tbia  occaaion.— They 
afterwarda  erected  a  ahrine  to  Boreal  on  the 
binki  of  the  Iliaioa. 


aONontawenbr  Qc 
31  NdtUi  nonh  wea 
m  Nonh  b/  wen 


rM  Orlih]Fa,daiighurcirEr«l1iitui.  Bjlhlanunia^ 
h«  became  aoii-La-law  u>  Encdicua,  aod  iha  ^.>— "^aaa 
coDiaqueDtlr  conildtnd  him  la  Ihdr  illji,  calllDf  tilni 
their  sod-Id  liw  alio.— loirAer. 

3  Airiu-OnMjni.]-OribtianclBDtbbleDrBi>rau 
ud  Orlihfa,  MilLoQ  hu  marie  a  man  beiolirul  uaa  ia 

'  ideaihofaUr  Inbnl  dyint  «f  a 


Coaiglt  also  nrld.  Uetami>r|ih,  tI 
According  u  ApullolDnfi,  lib.  111. 
au^ur  or  ErecLlieuB,  ai  ihe  en 
llaaus.     Thai  la,  sa)^  KlchardaoB, 


POLYHNIl. 


CXC.  In  thii  itonu,  RCconliDg  to  the  lovrrat 
mlcnlitioD,  foDr  handred  vnaeti  wsra  totaJt; 
Rwt,  nitb  an  infinite  nambvrof  men,  and  ■  pro- 
digiOQi  Imirare.  AmiDoclea,  »□  of  Critinn*, 
*  M*^en>D,  who  hul  an  etUle  near  Sepiaa, 
nap«(]  atterwarda  very  canaiJerable  advantage 
from  thia  tempeat;  nun;  leaaela  of  gold  and 
■Itbt  were  thrown  bj  the  ttdei  npon  his  landa ; 
he  became  maatei  also  of  variaua  Panian 
treamiea,  and  an  immenae  quantity  of  gold. 
Although  (his  incident  rendered  him  ifflneDt, 
he  wu  in  otber  mpecU  tmfartiinate ;  he  had 
by  aome  e»lBniity  been  deprived  of  hia  children.* 

CXCI.  The  Ion  of  the  proviaion-trana- 
porta,  and  of  the  other  amallar  leaaela,  waa  too 
great  to  be  ucertiined.  TbeniTal  commaod- 
en,  apprehending  that  the  Theeealiane  woald 
avail  IhBmaelvn  of  tbii  opportonity  to  attack 
them,  intrenched  themaelvea  within  a  bullreaa 
made  of  the  wreckj  of  the  veaeeli.  For  three 
daya  the  atom  waa  onabated ;  on  tha  fourth  the 
magi  appeaaed  ita  violence  by  human  victima, 
and  incanlatjana  to  tha  wind,  aa  well  ae  by 
ncrificing  to  Thetia  and  the  Nenidi,  anleaa 
perhapt  the  tempeet  eeaaed  of  itself.  Tbey 
aacriSced  to  Tbatia,  havirig  learned  fVom  the 
lonians,  that  it  waa  from  this  coast  aha  had 
been  carried  awa;  by  Pelena,  and  that  all  the 
dietrict  of  Sepiaa'  was  sacred  to  her  in  eom- 
noa  with  the  other  Nereida.  It  ia  certain  that 
on  the  fourth  day  the  tempest'  eeaeed. 

CXCII.  Tbeii  aentinela,  who  every  day 
were  stationed  on  the  heighta  of  Eaboia,  did 
not  ftil  to  acquaint  the  Greeka  with  all  the  eir' 
eumalances  of  the  storm  on  Uts  morning  which 
followed.  As  eoon  as  they  received  thia  in- 
telligence, alter  paying  their  vowa,  and  offering 
libations   to    Neptnne   Seivator,  they  heatily 

1  Of  hit  FftiUrcn-J^This  panaca  hsaooiaaiacied  gnKl 
perplEiiij ;  bm  Psimsrhis,  la  tilg  EitrEluiinnta,  hu  n- 
nwTHl  ■•erj  illfflcultj,  and  Biiil>C<i:uirl1;diine  awif  tha 


5  Srpini.]— 1^>>  ■"«''  "■•  surcd  10  X^iells,  tieuun 
Ihalf.KlJeH,  dcsiruu  of  eluding  the  pursuit  or  Feleiit, 
chnnicil  herself  In  this  plirs  Into  a  kind  otHs-iish, 
whrchili«0tMksciiIli:i,i'.a(S9plii)Thls>ti<r7e"stl>° 

e  ITm  Ifjnpul.]— TwenljJIiur  milss  U  Iha  souih-tin 
of  Lariiss  it  Vuli>i  said  tr»  lie  Pa^as,  where  the  pneit 
Btiv  iho  ship  Ar;i>  WIS  twill.  Kear  It  Is  Apheua,  Irom 
irlilch  placa  Ihej:  laj  ihe  Ar^nania  lallnd.  The  rxilh- 
Ei«  corner  nf  Ihli  kind  Ig  Ihe  ilil  pmmanlnry  Sepias, 


retamed  to  Arlemii 
few  of  tha  enemy's 
time  they  filed  thr 
near  the  temple  of  I 
tor,  which  appellatio 

Cx'cm.  The  E 
perceived  the  wind  : 
again  ventured  from 
they  doabled  the  M 

made  their  way  directly  to  the  gulf  leading  ttf 
Pa«aaB.  It  waa  in  this  gnlfof  Magneua  that 
Hercnlea,  going  on  ahore  from  the  Argo^  to 
procnre  water,  waa  deserted  by  Jaaon  and  hia 
eompaniona,  who  were  bound  to  JEa  of  Cot- 
cbia  to  obtuQ  the  golden  fleece.  Having 
taken  in  water,  they  sailed  from  hence ;  in 
commemoration  of  which  incident,  the  place 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  Aphslei. 

CXCIV.  Here  also  it  wst  that  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  came  to  an  anchor.  Fifteen  of  theae 
being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
eompaniona,  discovered  the  vesecia  of  the 
Greeks  at  Artemisium,  and '  mistaking  thsm 
for  frinuls,  sailed  into  the  midit  of  them.  The 
leader  of  theae  shipa  waa  Surdoces,  sod  of 
Tbamssiii,  ihe  governor  of  Cyma.  in  ,£alia. 
Thia  man  Dnriua  had  formerly  eondemned  to 
the  punishment  of  the  cross  ;  he  had  been 
one  of  the  royal  jodgca,  and  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption in  hia  office.  He  vru  already  on  the 
cross,  when  the  king,  reflecting  that  hia  ser- 
vices to  the  royal  family  exceeded  his  oflences, 
and  that  be  himself  bad  in  the  present  instanca 
acted  with  more  impetuosity  than  prudence, 
commanded  him  to  ba  taken  down.  Thus  he 
eeesped  the  punishment  to  which  Darius  had 
condemned  him  ;  hia  escape  now  from  the 
Greeka  was  altogether  Impoaeihle  :  they  stw 
him  sailing  towards  them,  sod  perceiving  hia 
error  attacked  and  took  bim  and  his  vessels. 

CXCV.  In  one  of  these  vessels  was  Ari* 
dolOB,  prince  of  the  Alsbandians  of  Cana  ;  in 
another,  Penlhylus,  son  of  Demonous,  a  Pa- 
phian  general.  Thia  lattar  left  Paphoa  with 
twelve  vessels,  eleven  of  which  were  lost  in  Ibe 
storm  off  Sepias ;  he  himaeif,  with  the  twelfUi, 
fell  into  the  enemy'a  hands,  st  Arleinisium. 
The  Greeks,  having  obtained  ancb  informa- 
tion aa  they  wished  concerning  the  forces  of 
Xeries,  sent  their  prisonera  bound  to  the  isth> 
muB  of  Corinth. 

7  ArtaJStt  boolt  Iv.  c.  irS.    Nola  Sryont,  tL  ttU, 
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CXCVI.    Eiccpt  lbs  *boi«  fiAean  (MKla, 
m,  tha  wbole  of  Lbe  B>j- 
■t    Aphetn.       Xttita 
uching  Uirougb  Tbei- 
on  the  Ihiid  dt;  ti 
».    Whilit  he  wi 
il  of  hia  eariliy  agi 
»,  nhich  be  baJ  heard 
»;  bul  ia  Ihia  contaat 
Gieeks'  waa  eiidenll; 
ochonua  was  the  ooij 
rival  in  Thesaal;  nbicb  dri)  not  cITord  aufficient 
water  for  the  umj.     Of  thoae  of  Achaia 
Apidaoua,  iba   graateat    of   Ibam   all,  hanllj 
aufficsd. 

CXCVII.     Whitat  Xenea  laaa  procaadiog 
lo  Alua,  BQ  Achaian  ciljr,  hia  gaidea,  aniii 
lo  tell  biiD  eieij  thing,  related  nbat  naa 
'  parted  bj  the  naliiea  conearniDg  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Lapbyatioa.'    It  waa  aald  tbal  Atba- 

I  Tfit  infiriorily  ifUu  Crf*t».]— Th»  ben  ciTilrT  In 

uUi  XenDphun,  In  Ibe  flOli  Inok  of  the  Aiutiuli,  thai 
Ihe  cavKlry  ot  ihe  Ceppuldcleni  ssd  Paphli^DDtani  wai 
betlerind  mnre  cipen  In  manial  eierclece  than  an/ 
oOier  vhlch  ih*  king  of  Penia  hut.  Tbil  pan  of  Cap' 
padocia  whick  Herodotuacallt  Clllciapaid  aaalrlliula 


:•  of  Pen 


,  B.orr  d.j  in 
nl  1501  huDdp 


icelknl  commuiderj.  Pluurch 
iae  Crauui  the  Roman  general 
ilbeee  nrprleiogluUDrgillan- 
LheFiithlanwar.    LucuUuaalao 

lUaik  Ihe  Ciuphracla,  the  cbolc- 


Tni;r  of  Tlgranaa  wjlb  kbal  which  Eiek 
noyofMapif. 

a  breed  from  a  Phryglao  mare  by  a  Cap] 


3  JWpifir  LojAntHtaJ-lt  waa  lo  thli  dellir  I 
Phriiui  ncriflcsd  Ihe  ram  upon  which  he  «u  isv 
and  eion  lo  Ihie  da;,  Hfi  ibe  ScbDlian  lo  ApoUoi 
Bhodlui,  one  of  the  deicenianle  of  Fhrliui  enlore  ibe 

i«riBceelolhl*p)d,     Al  Iwoniy  eudla  frem  Caronem 
VBi  mnuni  LaphyHluB,  whero  mi  a  nrnaod  mnsecraled 

macble  luiue  nf  Ihli  god.    Phrliua  end  Helle  tieing  on 
Ihe  polnioT  Laing  Dcrlficnl  inibleplacatT  Albamaa, 


maa,  the  aon  of  ^olni,  in  eoneert  with  Ido, 
coDtrived  tbe  death  of  Pbriiut.  The  Acbaiana, 
fallowing  tbe  cammand  of  Ihs  oracle,  forbada 
tbe  eldeat  of  tbe  deaceodanta  of  Atbsmu  e*si 
to  enter  their  Ptjtanruin,  called  bj  Iheiu  LeittUb 
The;  were  very  ligilanl  in  aeeiog  ihia  realrio- 
tioD  obaened,  and  whoever  waa  delected  with* 
in  the  preacribed  limit*  could  oal;  kaio  thank 
to  be  aacrificed.  Thaia  were  aeieral  who  ia 
terror  eacsped  into  analfaer  countrj,  when  they 
were  on  Ihe  point  of  being  aactifiveiL  If  thay 
ever  afterwaida  tetumed,  tbe j  were,  if  diacoT- 
ered.  inatantlj  aent  to  the  prytaneum.  To  tli* 
above,  Iha  guidea  of  Xeraea  added  the  deaciip 
tioii  of  the  aacrifica,  tbe  carainonj  of  binding 
the  Tictim  with  libanda,  with  all  other  circnm- 
Btaneea.  The  poalerity  of  Cjliaaorua,  tbe  aon 
of  PbrituB,  are  aubject  lo  tbe  aboTa,  becaua 
Cytiaaorna  himaelf,  in  bin  wa;  from  JEt  of 
Colcbia,  deliiared  Athamaa  from  tbe  handa  of 
tbe  Acbaiaiu,  who  bj  the  direction  of  ths 
oracle  were  aboot  lo  offer  him  aa  an  eipiatory 
aacriGce.  Oil  thia  eccannt,  the  anger  of  the 
divinity  fell  upon  the  poaterily  of  Cyliaaoiua. 
In  consequence  of  hearing  the  above  namlite, 
Xetxaa,  when  be  approached  the  precinela  of 
the  groae,  cautiouaty  avoided  it  himaelf,  and 
commanded  all  bia  army  '  lo  do  the  aame.  He 
ahowed  the  aama  veneration  for  tbe  leajdeoca 
of  Ihe  poaterily  of  Athamu. 

CXCVm.  8ucb  wara  the  incidenU  whiuh 
occurred  in  Thaiaaly  and  Achaia.  From  benea 
Xenea  advanced  to  Melia,  near  a  bay  of  tba 
aea,  where  the  ebbing  and  Sowing  of  the  tide 
may  be  aeen  every  day.  Near  thia  bay  ia  an 
ailenaive  plain,  wide  in  one  part,  and  contract- 
ed in  another  ;  round  tbta  plain  era  certain  lofiy 
and  inacceaaible  mouDtaioa,  called  the  Trachi- 
nian  rocka,  and  encloaing  the  wbole  region  of 
Melia.    Leaving  Acbaia,  tbe  £ral  city  near  thia 

Ihe;  BJ  Ihil  lupller  eenl  them  a  ram  vhoie  fleece  waa 
gold,  upon  which  die;  nved  UlsmnLvEJ. 

mamed  l«pb:ral'ne  wai,  acuirding  Co  Eub- 
Ketlor  al  flI«lLlr>l.— LarrArr. 
ormy.]— See  on  ihli  biIjjkl  Brranl,  »1.  lU 
40.41,4c.— Ttilewrlierfuppoiei,  and  hia  opinion  iacon- 
Suidaa,  that  the  prTlaneion  li  derived  from 

Ibe  wcrda  of  Suidaa  are  Ihete:  .„> „ 

ii-i-txorSimiiri.r.  The Scbaliafl upon 
ThucTdldea  laikj  to  the  aaaae  purpoeaT  ukxt.t^  fan* 

I  lell  uilhat  the  pnHanaien  wtl  cf  old  called|iwvt 
■I,  from  pur,  becaiUB  il  waa  Iherepniliorj  ofa  per- 
pflEualflre.  Thcia  plaua  wvra  tftrnplei,  and  al  the  aama 
time  counaof  JuKice;  hencaire  find  thai  In  the  prjia- 
nelanofAthenelhelawBofSoUmHenenEnvtd.  Theaa 
liwa  wen  Inacrlbed  upon  woodan  cjUndari,  asma  «( 
rbich  remained  tothetlmeafFlutaiclii&c.— Sijuit. , 
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biy  »  Anliejra.  Thi>  i*  nuhed  bj  lbs  liTsr 
Spfrchiui,  which,  luing  in  (he  country  of  the 
Ejiieno,  here  emplin  itHlf  ioto  the  ieb.  At 
the  iligtance  of  twenty  fuclongi,  ii  *nathir  hver, 
called  Djru,  which  ii  uid  to  hiTe  liaen  epun- 
Uneoual;  from  the  etrtb,  to  euccJin  Herculu 
when  i^f  wae  burning.  A  Ibiid  riier,  oltcd 
Melu,  flowi  at  ttte  dietance  of  Iwenlj  fatlanga 

CXCIX.  Within  Gtc  furtonsa  of  tbia  lul 
liiei  atandi  the  town  of  Trichis.  In  Ihia  part 
the  country  ia  the  wideat,  eilending  froio  the 
mounlaina  to  the  aea,  and  comprehending  ■ 
apicB  of  twenty  two  [bouaand  plelhra.  In  the 
monntainoua  tract  which  inclowa  Trachinii 
there  ia  an  opening  to  the  weal  af  Trachia, 
through  which  the  Aaopu*  winda  round  the 
baae  of  the  manatain. 

CC.  To  the  weal  of  Ihia  another  amall 
•tream  is  found,  named  the  Pbtenii ;  il  riaea 
in  theae  mountaina,  and  empties  itsetf  into  the 
Asapui.  The  moal  contracted  pari  oF  the 
conntty  is  thai  which  lies  neareal  Lhe  Pbienii, 
where  the  road  will  onij  admit  one  carriage  to 
paoa.  From  the  Phienii  lo  Theimopyls  are 
fifteen  furlongs  :  belniil  the  Fha^nix  and  Ther- 
mopjle  is  a  village  named  Anthela,  paaaing 
which  Iba  AaopuB  meeli  the  aes.  Thecounltf 
conliguoua  to  Anthela  ia  ipacians;  here  may 
be  Been  a  temple  of  Cerea  Amphictyonis,  the 
seats  of  the  Amphiclyona,*  and  s  sbtlne  of 
Amphictyon  himaelf. 

CCI.  Xerxea  eocamped  in  Trachinia  al 
Melis;  the  Greeka  in  the  Straila.  These  straila 
the  Greeks  in  general  call  Thermopyln;  the 
people  of  the  caiintry  P;]b  only.  Here  then 
were  lhe  two  armies  stationed — Xerxes  occu- 
pying all  the  northern  region  aa  &t  as  Tra- 
chinia,  the  Greeka  that  of  the  south. 

ecu.    The   Grecian    stmj,'  which    here 

4  Artpliulgoiit.'iSte  book  t.  c.  81,  nou.    Whsbl 

offira,  and  chnracwr,  miT  be  niund  ampir  diKtiiaod  Id 
OIILIitB'i  Hlnorr  oCOreecc,  and  Hillfarullj  npreKnled  In 
Stea'a  editiao  of  Clumbgra'a  Diclkmar;,  as  wall  aa  Dj 
Urchfr—r. 

5  Thi  Oririoi  ormvO-Beneath  l>  the  nimiber  of 


waited  the  approach  of  tha  Penisn,  was  com 

posed  of  three  hundi 

armour;  flva  hundre 

Manliaeans;    one  h 

from  OrchomenuB  of 

fmrn  the  rest  of  Arc: 

thiana,  two  bDndred 

from   Mycens.    Thi  _..        _   . 

Feloponneae;  from  B(Boti»  theia  were  seTen 
hundred  Tbeapians  and  foUF  hundred  Thebani. 
CCIII.  In  addition  lo  the  aboie,  the  aid  of 
all  the  Opunlian  Locriana  had  been  solicjled, 
logelher  with  a  thousand  Phoceani.  To  ob- 
tain the  aaaiatiiDce  of  Ibess,  the  Greeks  bad 
previously  sent  emissaries  among  Ihem,  saying, 
that  their  were  the  roreruDoers  only  of  another 
and  more  numerous  body,  whose  arrival  was 
every  doy  expected.  Thej  added,  that  thede- 
fence  of  the  aea  waa  confided  to  the  people  of 
Athens  and  ^gins,  in  conjunction  with  tbs 
real  of  the  Qeel ;  thai  there  waa  no  occanoa 
for  alarm,  as  the  invader  of  Greece  was  not  • 
god,  but  a  mere  human  being;  (hat  there  nsTer 
was  nor  could  be  any  mortal  auperior  lo  the 
viciaailudea  of  fortune  :  thtl  the  moat  exalted 
cbarsclors  were  exposed  to  the  grealcsl  evila; 
he  therefore,  a  mortal,  now  advancing  lo  at> 
lack  Ihem,  would  auSbr  '  for  bis  temerity. 
These  arguments  proved  edeclual,  and  Ibey 
nilfanUana     ■       WD  .   an 


t  Would  nffcr.1—Tt.->t 
and  hia  uliiuliciia  reinrn. 
mar  bi  well  ei|.rrsHdbr 
dcacrlbea  Gog'a  army  and 
iiiviii.  and  xiili. 

'^  Thou  ahalt  ascend  and 


ineans     .       DW   -   BOO  The  Mhcr  oalhinB  of 
'ineniana        191   -    lai   iHe  FelopDanaaa    3Mt   I 
iians       .    IflX   .  lyOCO 


ill  turn  Di«  back,  and  put  hooka  lata  Iby 
turn  Ihee  back,  and  leave  bul  lhe  alnh  put 
d  I  will  amlle  \hy  bow  oin  of  ihf  left  band : 
lauseihy  amnvaiu  rullouiofih/  right  hand. 
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accordingly  marched  to  Trachis  to  join  their 
allies. 

CGlV.  These  troops  were  commanded  hy 
different  officers  of  their  respective  countries ; 
but  the  man  most  regarded,  and  who  was  in- 
trpsted  with  the  chief  command,  was  Leonidas 
of  Sparta.  His  ancestors  were,  Anaxandrides, 
Leon,  Eurycratides,  Anaxander,  Eurycrates, 
Polydorus,  Alcamenes,  Teleclus,  Archelans, 
Agesilaus,  Doryssus,  Leobotes,  Echestratns, 
Agis,  Eurysthenes,  Aristodemus,  Aristoma- 
chus,  Cleodaus,  Hyllns,  and  Hercules. 

CCV.  An  accident  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta ;  for,  as  he  had  two  brothers 
older  than  himself,  Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he 
had  entertained  no  thoughts  of  the  government : 
but  Cleomenes  dying  without  male  issue,  and 
Dorieus  not  surviving  (for  he  ended  his  days 
in  Sicily)  the  crown  came  to  Leonidas,  who 
was  older  than  Cleombrotus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Anaxandrides,  and  who  had  marri- 
ed the  daughter  of  Cleomenes.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  took  with  him  to  Thermopyls  a 
body  of  three  hundred  chosen  men,  all  of  whom 
had  children.^  To  these  he  added  those  The- 
ban  troops'  whose  number  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, and  who  were  conducted  by  Leontiades, 
son  of  Eurymachus.  Leonidas  had  selected 
the  Thebana  to  accompany  him,  because  a 
suspicion  generally  prevailed  that  they  were 
secretly  attached  to  the  Modes.  These  there- 
fore he  summoned  to  attend  him,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  actually  contribute  their 
aid,  or  openly  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Grecian  league.  With  sentiments  perfectly 
hostile,  they  nevertheless  sent  the  assistance 
required. 

CCVL  The  march  of  this  body  under  Leon- 
idas was  accelerated  by  the  Spartans,  that  their 
example  might  stimulate  their  allies  to  action, 
and  that  they  might  not  make  theii  delay  a  pre- 
tence for  going  over  to  the  Medes.  The  cel- 
ebration of  the  Camian  festival '  protfacted  the 

1  AU^tDhomhadehildren.}— 

Thne  bandrad  mora  eomplete  th*  istnpid  bud, 

nioairioaBfiiaMn  all  of  geoenioi  no^ 

Tbo  ftiture  gwdiua  of  Lacooia^  OaXt^—LmidaM. 

2  7*heban  /roqpc.]— Plutarch  upbraids  Herodotus  for 
thus  slandering  the  Thebans :  and  Diodorus  says,  that 
Thebes  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  sent 
fuur  hundred  men  to  Thermopylse,— T. 

3  Camian/estival.']—'T^\B  was  continued  for  seven 
days  at  S{)arta  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Various  reasons  are 
assigned  for  its  institution ;  the  most  plausible  is  that 
found  in  the  Scholiast  to  Theocritus,  which  tells  us  that 
they  were  celebrated  by  the  people  of  the  Peloponnese, 
to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  some  pestilence.— T". 


march  of  their  main  body ;  but  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  follow  with  all  imaginable  expedi- 
tion, leaving  only  a  small  detachment  for  the 
defence  of  Sparta.  The  rest  of  the  allies  were 
actuated  by  similar  motives,  for  the  Olympic 
games  happened  to  recur  at  this  period ;  and 
as  they  did  not  expect  an  engagement  would 
immediately  take  place  at  Thermopyle,  thej 
sent  only  a  detachment  before  them. 

CCVII.  Such  were  the  motives  of  the  con- 
federate body.  The  Greeks  who  were  already 
assembled  at  Thermopyls  were  seized  with  so 
much  terror  on  the  approach  of  the  Persian, 
that  they  consulted  about  a  retreat.  Those  of 
the  Peloponnese  were  in  general  of  opinion 
that  they  should  return  and  guard  the  isthmus ; 
but  as  the  Phoceans  and  Locrians  were  exceed- 
ingly averse  to  this  measure,  Leonidas  prevail- 
ed on  them  to  continue  on  their  post  He  re- 
solved however  to  send  messengers  round  to  all 
the  states,  requiring  supplies,  stating  that  their 
number  was  much  too  small  to  oppose  the 
Medes  with  any  effect. 

CCVin.  Whilst  they  thus  deliberated, 
Xerxes  sent  a  horseman  to  exsmine  their  num- 
ber and  their  motions.  He  had  before  heard  in 
Thessaly,  that  a  small  band  was  collected  at 
this  passage,  that  they  were  led  by  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  by  Leonidas  of  the  race  of  Hercules. 
The  person  employed  performed  his  duty ;  all 
those  who  were  without  the  intrenchment  he 
was  able  to  reconnoitre :  those  who  were  with- 
in for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  eluded  his 
observation.  The  Lacedemonians  were  at  that 
period  stationed  without  ;^  of  these  some  were 
performing  gymnastic  exercises,  whilst  others 
were  employed  in  combing  their  hair.  He  was 
greatly  astonished,  but  he  leisurely  surveyed 
their  number  and  employments,  and  returned 
without  molestation,  for  they  despised  him  too 
much  to  pursue  him. — He  related  to  Xerxes 
all  that  he  had  seen. 

CCIX.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  the  above,  was 
little  aware  of  what  was  really  the  case,  that 
this  people  were  preparing  themselves  either  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  The  thing  appeared  to  him 

4  Stationed  without^  ^c] — 

Bychuwa 
The  SpartUM  Own  oaupoied  tb*  extaraal  gnaid  ; 
Thejr,  in  a  maitkl  eaerciwanployU 
Haed  not  the  monarch  and  hit  gaudy  Ini^ 
Bm  poiae  theq)«ar  portended  aa  in  lli^t, 
Or  lift  their  advene  •hielda  in  single  ttrifa, 
Or  tnopinf  forward  niih,  retreat,  and  wheel 
In  laoka  unbraken,  and  with  equal  foel : 
While  olhen  calm  bMoalh  their  poIiahM  helBK 
Draw  down  (heir  hair,  wImmb  leifth  Of  ■&!•  enrta 
O^M^prwi  their  MdB  wiia  tKTor. 
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M  TidicoloQi,  that  he  sent  for  DemaratUB,  the 
aon  of  Ariston,  who  was  then  with  the  army. 
On  his  appearing,  the  king  questioned  him  on 
this  behaviour  of  the  Spartans,  expressing  his 
desire  to  know  what  it  might  intimate.  « I 
have  before.  Sir,"  said  Demaratus,  ^  spoken  to 
you  of  this  people  at  the  commencement  of  this 
expedition ;  and  as  I  remember,  when  I  related 
to  yoQ  what  I  knew  you  would  have  occasion 
to  observe,  you  treated  me  with  contempt  I 
am  conscious  of  the  danger  of  declaring  the 
truth,  in  opposition  to  your  prejudices ;  but  I 
will  nevertheless  do  this.  It  is  the  determina- 
tion of  these  men  to  dispute  this  pass  with  us, 
and  they  are  preparing  themselves  accordingly. 
It  is  their  custom  before  any  enterprise  of  dan- 
ger, to  adorn  their  hair.'  Of  this  you  may  be 
assured,  that  if  you  vanquish  these,  and  their 
countrymen  in  Sparta,  no  other  nation  will 
presume  to  take  up  arms  against  you  :  you 
are  now  advancing  to  attack  a  people  whose 
realms  and  city  are  the  fairest,  and  whose  troops 
are  the  bravest  of  Greece."  These  words 
seemed  to  Xerxes  preposterous  enough  ;  but 
he  demanded,  a  second  time,  how  so  small  a 
number  could  contend  with  his  army.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  <«  I  will  submit  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  falsehood,  if  what  I  say  does  not 
happen." 

CCX.  Xerxes  was  still  incredulous,  he  ac- 
cordingly kept  his  position  without  any  move- 
ment for  four  days,  in  expectation  of  seeing 
them  retreat.  On  the  fifth  day,  observing  that 
they  continued  on  their  post,  merely  as  he  sup- 
posed from  the  most  impudent  rashness,  he  be- 
came much  exasperated,  and  sent  against  them 
a  detachment  of  Modes  and  Cissians,  with  a 
command  to  bring  them  alive  to  his  presence. 
The  Medes  in  consequence  attacked  them,  and 
lost  a  considerable  number.  A  reinforcement 
arrived ;  but  though  the  onset  was  severe,  no  im- 
pression was  made.  It  now  became  universally 

5  Adorn  their  Aair.]— Long  hair  diflttngulsheil  the 
free  man  from  the  slave ;  and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
Lycurgiifl  was  accuetomed  to  say,  that  long  hair  added 
grace  to  handsome  men,  and  made  those  who  were  ugly 
more  terrific.  The  ftllowlng  are  some  of  the  most  ant- 
mated  lines  in  Leonidas: 

To  wfaom  the  Spartan :  O  inp«rial  lorS, 
Such  h  (hdr  etatam,  to  adon  tbeir  bead* 
Whco  AiUddembied  to  eneoanler  dcatb. 
Bring  down  tbf  nation  in  loplendant  rind ; 
ibv,  if  Ihoa  canal,  tliegflaaaJneaof  nan, 
AM  who  poaMM  Ibe  resiont  imexplond 
Beynnd  the  Gasfca,  all  wboM  waodViaf  atopa 
Above  the  Caspian  nuijce,  the  Se)rthtan  vriid, 

[  Witli  thoK  wbo  drink  the  aecret  ftwnt  of  Nilo  j 

*"  Yet  to  LMonian  boaomi  itaill  diBMjr 

ta 


conspicuous,  and  no  less  so  to  the  king  himself, 
that  he  had  many  troops,  but  few  men.® — The 
above  engagement  continued  all  dsy. 

CCXI.  The  Medes  after  being  very  roughly 
treated,  retired,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  band 
of  Peraians  called  by  the  king  "  the  immor- 
tal," and  commanded  by  Hydarnes.  These  it 
was  supposed  would  succeed  without  the  small- 
est difficulty.  They  commenced  the  attack, 
but  made  no  greater  impression  than  the 
Medes ;  their  superior  numbers  were  of  no  ad- 
vantage, on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
place ;  and  their  spears  also  were  shorter  than 
those  of  the  Greeks.  The  Lacedemonians 
fought  in  a  manner  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded ;  their  own  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
unskilfulness  of  their  adversaries,  were  in 
many  instances  remarkable,  and  not  the  least 
so  when  in  close  ranks  they  affected  to  retreat. 
The  Barbarians  seeing  them  retire,  pursued 
them  with  a  great  and  clamorous  shout ;  but 
on  their  near  approach  the  Greeks  faced  about 
to  receive  them.  The  loss  of  the  Persians 
was  prodigiouf ,  and  a  few  also  of  the  Spartans 
fell.  The  Persians,  after  successive  efforts 
made  with  great  bodies  of  their  troops  to  gain 
the  pass,  were  unable  to  accomplish  it,  and 
obliged  to  retire. 

CCXIL  It  is  said  of  Xerxes  himself,  that, 
being  a  spectator  of  the  contest,  he  was  so 
greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  men,  that 
he  leaped  thrice  from  his  throne.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Barbarians  succeeded  no  better 
than  before.  They  went  to  the  onset  as  against 
a  contemptible  number,  whose  wounds  they 
supposed  would  hardly  permit  them  to  renew 
the  combat :  but  the  Greeks,  drawn  up  in  regu- 
lar divisions,  fought  each  nation  on  its  respec- 
tive post,  except  the  Phoceans,  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  defend 
the  pass.  The  Persians,  experiencing  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  treatment,  a  second  time 
retired. 

CCXIII.  Whilst  the  king  was  exceedingly 
perplexed  what  conduct  to  pursue  in  the  pre- 
sent emergence,  Ephialtes,  the  son  of  Euryde- 
mus,  a  Melian,  demanded  an  audience :  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  some  great  recompense  for 
showjng  him  the  path  which  led  over  the  moun- 

6  Many  trocptf  but/ew  mtn.']—lLCCOT^\iig  to  Plutarch, 
Leonidas  being  asked  how  he  dared  to  encounter  so 
prodigious  a  multitude  with  so  few  men,  replied:  '*If 
you  reclcon  by  number,  all  Greece  Is  not  able  to  oppose 
a  small  part  of  that  army ;  but  If  by  courage,  the  number 
I  have  with  me  is  sufficient."— 3*. 
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tain  to  Thermopyls ;  and  he,  indeed,  it  was  who 
thus  rendered  ineffectual  the  valour  of  those 
Greeks  who  perished  on  this  station.  This 
man,  through  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  fled 
afterwards  into  Thessaly  ;  but  the  Pylagone,' 
calling  a  council  of  the  Amphictyons  at  PyUea 
for  this  express  purpose,  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  and  he  was  afterwards  slain  by  Athen- 
ades,  a  Tracliinian,  at  Anticyra,  to  which  place 
he  had  returned.  Athenades  was  induced  to 
put  him  to  death  for  some  other  reason,  which 
I  shall  afterwards  '  explain  ;  he  nevertheless  re- 
ceived the  reward  offered  by  the  Lacedemon- 
ians : — this  however  was  the  end  of  Ephialtes. 
CCXIV.  On  this  subject  there  is  also  a 
different  report,  for  it  is  said  that  Onetes, 
son  of  Phanagoras,  a  Carystian,  and  Corydalus 
of  Anticyra,  were  the  men  who  informed  the 
king  of  this  path,  and  conducted  the  Persians 
round  the  mountain.  This  with  me  obtains 
no  credit,  for  nothing  is  better  known  than 
that  the  Pylagors  did  not  set  a  price  upon  the 
heads  of  Onetes  or  Corydalus,  but  upon  that 
of  Epialtes  the  Thrachinian,'  after,  as  may  be 
presumed,  a  due  investigation  of  the  matter.  It 
is  also  certain,  that  Ephialtes,  conscious  of  his 
crime,  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight : 
Onetes,  being  a  Melian,  might  perhaps,  if  tol- 
erably acquainted  with  the  country,  have  known 
this  passage  ;  but  it  was  certainly  Ephialtes 
who  showed  it  to  the  Persians,  and  to  him 
without  scruple  I  impute  the  crime. 

CCXV.  The  intelligence  of  Ephialtes  gave 
*the  king  infinite  satisfaction,  and  he  instantly 
detached  Hydames,  ^ith  the  forces  under  his 
command,  to  avail  himself  of  it.  They  left 
the  camp  at  the  first  approach  of  evening ;  the 
Melians,  the  natives  of  the  country,  discovered 
this  path,  and  by  it  conducted  the  Thessalians 
against  the  Phoceans,  who  had  defended  it  by 

1  Pjflagont.'^—fiLuij  are  involved  io  a  mistake,  bj 
confounding  the  Pylagom  wilh  the  Amphictyoas.  They 
were  nut  synonymous,  for  though  all  the  Pylagons  were 
Amphictyons,  all  the  Amphictyons  were  not  Pylagom. 
—See  Potter*9  Archaologia  Cfraca,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

2  lahaU  q/2enrard«.]— But  Herodotus  no  where  does 
this ;  whether  therefore  he  forgot  It,  or  whether  it  ap- 
peared in  some  of  his  writings  which  are  lost,  cannot  be 
ascertained.— See  F.  Wesselingi  Dissertatio  Herodousa, 
p.  14. 

"  Verum  nihil  hujus  ncc  libro  vlii.  neque  nnno.  Plures 
ne  ergo  ix.  libris  absolvit  inquis  de  Athenada  f  An  ez* 
cidil  ex  supersiitibus  ejus  memoria  1  non  dizero.  Obli- 
tusne  est  ac  Athenada  adderel  Fieri  pousL  Qperi 
longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum." 

3  7'rur^nian.]— In  the  preceding  chapter  Herodotus 
calls  him  a  Melian ;  but  this  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
as  Trachinia  made  pan  of  Melis. 


an  entrenchment,  and  deemed  themselves  se- 
cure. It  had  never  however  proved  of  any 
advantage  to  the  Melians. 

OCX  VI.  The  path  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing commences  at  the  river  Asopus.  This 
stream  flows  through  an  aperture  of  the  moun- 
tain called  A  nope,  which  is  also  the  name  of 
the  path.  This  is  continued  through  the  whola 
length  of  the  mountain,  and  terminates  near  the 
town  of  Alpenus.  This  is  the  first  city  of  the 
Locrians,  on  the  side  next  the  Melians,  near 
the  rock  called  Melampygus,^  by  the  residence 
of  the  Cercopes.'  It  is  narrowest  at  this  point. 

CCXVII.  Following  this  track  which  1  have 
described,  the  Persians  passed  the  Asopus,  and 
marched  all  night,  keeping  the  QStean  moun- 
tains on  the  right,  and  the  Trachinian  on  the 
left.  At  the  dawn  of  morning  they  found 
themselves  at  the  summit,  where,  as  I  have  be- 
fore described,  a  band  of  a  thousand  Phoceans 
in  arms  were  stationed,  both  to  defend  their 
own  country  and  this  pass.  The  passage  be- 
neath was  defended  by  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned  ;  t>f  this  above,  the  Phoceans  had 
voluntarily  promised  Leonidas  to  undertake 
the  charge. 

CCXVIII.  The  approach  of  the  Penians 
was  discovered  to  the  Phoceans  in  this  manner : 
whilst  they  Were  ascending  the  mountain  they 
were  totally  concealed  by  the  thick  groves  of 
oak ;  but  from  the  stillness  of  the  air  they  weve 
discovered  by  the  noise  they  made  by  tramp- 
ling on  the  leaves,  a  thing  which  might  nat»- 


4  Melampygva.yS^t  Suidas,at  the  article  yuxu/iw^ytm 

rvxeic.  The  Melampygi  were  two  brothers,  and  re- 
marlcable  for  their  extreme  insolence ;  their  mother 
cautioned  them  against  meeting  a  man  who  had  "  black 
buttocks."  Hercules  meeting  them,  bound  ibem  kv 
gether,  and  suspended  them  from  a  poet,  with  ihatr 
heads  downwards.  Afterward  seeing  them  laugh,  be 
inquired  the  reason ;  they  told  him  that  their  moUier 
bade  them  beware  of  meeting  a  man  with  **  black  b«U 
tocks.'*  Hercules  on  hearing  this  laughed  too,  and  let 
them  go.  Those  who  had  "white  buUoclc8"(xivK«»v>'«w€) 
were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets  as  efieminate.— See 
ArMophanes  LynMtrate. 

Larcher  tells  a  siory  somewhat  diflerent,  firom  the 
Ada^ia  of  Zenobius.— 7*. 

5  CerecfiM.]— These  people  were  robbers.  Homer  is 
said  jx>  liave  written  a  poem  on  them,  mentioned  by  Sui- 
das  at  the  word  *0/u>if  ec,  and  l)y  Proclus  in  his  liie  of 
Homer.  Probably  liie  expression  extended  to  all  sorts 
of  robbers,  of  whom  there  were  doubtless  many  in  such 
a  place  as  (Eta.  Plutarch  mentions  them  as  a  ridiculous 
people,  making  Agis  say  to  Alexander,  **  I  am  not  a 
iiule  surprised  that  all  you  great  men  wlio  are  descend-' 
ed  from  Jupiter  take  a  strange  delight  in  flaUerers  and 
boflToons ;  Hercules  had  his  Cercopians,  Bacchus  his 
Silenians  about  him ;  so  I  see  your  majesty  is  pleased  la 
have  a  regard  for  such  charactsn."— LorvAsr. 
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rally  happen.  The  Phoceana  ran  to  arma,  and 
in  a  moment  the  Barbariana  appeared,  who 
seeing  a  number  of  men  precipitately  arming 
themselvee,  were  at  firat  etrack  with  astonish- 
ment. They  did  not  expect  an  adversary ;  and 
they  had  fallen  in  amongst  armed  troops. 
Hydamea,  apprehending  that  the  Phoceans 
might  prove  to  be  Lacedismonians,  inquired  of 
Ephialtes  who  they  were.  When  he  was  in- 
formed, he  drew  up  the  Persians  in  order  of 
liattle.  The  Phoceans,  not  able  to  sustain  the 
heavy  flight  of  arrows,  retreated  up  the  moun- 
tain,' imagining  themselves  the  objects  of  this 
attack,  and  expecting  certain  destruction :  but 
the  troops  with  Hydamea  and  Ephialtes  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  pursue  them, 
and  descended  rapidly  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain. 

CCXIX.  To  those  Greeks  stationed  in 
the  straits  of  Thermopyln  Megistias  the  sooth- 
sayer had  previously,  from  inspection  of  the 
entrails,  predicted  that  death  awaited  them  in 
the  morning.  Some  deserters^  had  also  in- 
formed them  of  the  circuit  the  Persians  had 
taken ;  and  this  intelligence  was  in  the  course 
of  the  night  circulated  through  the  camp.  All 
this  was  confirmed  by  their  sentinels,  who  early 
in  the  morning  fled  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  In  this  predicament,  the  Greeks 
called  a  council,  who  were  greatly  divided  in 
their  opinions :  some  were  for  remaining  on 
their  station,  others  advised  a  retreat.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  not  agreeing,  many  of  them 
dispersed  to  their  respective  cities ;  a  part  re- 
solved to  continue  with  Leonidas. 

CCXX.  It  is  said,  that  those  who  retired 
only  did  so  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Leonidas,  who  was  deairous  to  preserve  them : 
but  he  thought  that  he  himself,  with  his  Spar- 
tans, could  not  without  the  greatest  ignominy 
forsake  the  post  they  had  come  to  defend.  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  Leonidas, 
seeing  his  allies  not  only  reluctant,  but  totally 
averse  to  resist   the   danger  which   menaced 

6  L^  Uu  fnauntain.2-^Mr.  OloTer  has  been  very  mi- 
nute and  faithful  In  his  representations  of  the  places 
where  this  noble  scene  was  exhibited  : 

The  Fbodaa  ddaf, 
Winter  Om  CkiMB,  ralinqahbing  lib  poit, 
VfiBtoxtmgUomingentinmu  nmamd 
Tboogh  by  tte  Am  mgleeted  or  opntimiMd. 

7  Deeerttd.^-^DiodoTUB  Siculus  mentions  but  one: 
**'  There  was  in  the  army,"  sajs  he, "  one  Tyrastiades 
of  Gyrene ;  as  he  was  a  man  of  honour  and  probity,  he 
Aed  from  the  camp  by  night,  and  going  to  Leonidas  and 
his  party,  discovered  to  them  the  designs  of  Ephialtes." 
— XorcAsr. 


them,  consented  to  their  retreat.  His  own  re- 
turn he  considered  as  dishonourable,  whilst  he 
was  convinced,  that  his  defending  his  post 
would  equally  secure  his  own  fame,  and  the 
good  of  Sparta.  In  the  very  beginning  of  these 
disturbances,  the  Spartans  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  were  informed  that  either  their  king 
must  die,  or  Sparta  be  vanquished  by  the  Bar- 
barians. The  oracle  was  communicated  in 
hexameter  verses,  and  was  to  this  effect  : 

**  To  you  who  dwell  in  Sparta's  ample  walls, 
Behold,  a  dire  alternative  befalls  ;— 
Your  glorious  city  must  in  ruins  lie. 
Or  slain  by  Persian  arms,  a  king  must  die, 
A  king  descended  from  Herculean  Ijlood.    ' 
For,  lo !  he  comes,  and  cannot  be  wilii  stood  ; 
■   Nor  bulls,  nor  lions,  can  dispute  the  field, 
Tis  Jove's  own  force,  and  this  or  that  must' yield." 

I  am  unwilling  to  presume  of  the  allies  that  de- 
parted, that  differing  in  opinion  from  their 
leader,  they  dishonourably  deserted.  I  should 
also  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  Leonidas  was 
the  result  of  his  revolving  the  oracle  '  in  his 
mind,  and  of  his  great  desire  to  secure  to  the 
Spartans  alone  the  glory  of  this  memorable  ac- 
tion. 

CCXXI.  To  me  it  is  no  small  testimony 
of  the  truth  of  the  above,  that  amongst  those 
whom  Leonidaa  dismissed  was  Megistias  him- 
self. He  was  of  Acsmania,  and,  as  some 
affirm,  descended  from  Melampus ;  he  accom- 
panied Leonidas  on  this  expedition,  and  from 
the  entrails  had  predicted  what  would  happen : 
he  refused  however  to  leave  his  friends,  and  sa- 
tisfied himself  with  sending  away  his  only  son, 
who  had  followed  his  father  on  this  occasion. 

CCXXII.  Obedient  to  the  direction  of 
their  leader,  the  confederates  retired.  The 
Thespians  and  Thebans  '  alone  remained  with 
the  Spartans,  the  Thebans  indeed  very  reluc- 


8  The  orarZs.]— Plutarch  is  very  severe  upon  Hero- 
dotus for  his  manner  of  representing  these  circumstan- 
ces ;  some  of  which  he  says  our  author  has  done  falsely, 
others  maliciously.  This  however  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  case. 

'Glover  makes  Leonidas  exclaim,  on  hearing  that  the  • 
enemy  had  circumvented  thom, 

I  now  behold  Sm  oncla  AdflU^L— 
Theotft  tbM  DOW,  tbog  flarieatacn 
Which  ihKU  mf  eogntry'b  liberty  WKxn  7 
Thrioa  hail,  tbm  nlnan  period ;  thee  the  I 
Of  virtue,  hme,  ead  freedom,  ihell  pfradaiai, 
Shall  oelebnie  In  ■gee  jet  anbocn!  T. 

,9  Theapiima  and  77M&an«.]— Diodorus  Siculus  speaks 
only  of  the  Thespians.  Pausanias  says  that  the  people 
of  Mycene  sent  eighty  men  to  Thermopylv,  who  had 
part  in  this  glorious  day ;  and  in  another  place  he  says, 
that  all  the  allies  retired  before  the  baule,  except  the 
1  Thespians  and  people  of  Mycene.— ZorcAer. 
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tanlly,  but  they  were  detained  by  Leonidas  as 
hostages.  The  Thespians  were  veTj  zealous 
in  the  cause,  and  refusing  to  abandon  their 
friends,  perished  with  them.  The  leader  of 
the  Thespians  was  Demophilus  son  of  Diodro- 
mas. 

CCXXIII.  Xerxes  early  in  the  morning 
offered  a  solemn  libation,  then  waiting  till  that 
period  of  the  day  *  when  the  forum  is  fullest  of 
people,  he  advanced  from  his  camp  :  to  the 
above  measure  he  had  been  advised  by  £phial- 
tcs.  The  descent  from  the  mountain  is  of 
much  shorter  extent  than  the  circuitous  ascent. 
The  Barbarians  with  Xerxes  approached  ; 
Leontdas  and  his  Greeks  proceeded  as  to  in- 
evitable death  a  much  greater  space  from  the 
defile  than  they  had  yet  done.  Till  now  they 
had  defended  themselves  behind  their  intrench- 
ment,  fighting  in  the  most  contracted  part  of 
the  passage ;  but  on  this  day  they  engaged  on 
a  wider  space,  and  a  multitude  of  their  op- 
ponents fell.  Behind  each  troop  ofilcers  were 
stationed  with  whips  in  their  hands,  compelling 
with  blows  their  men  to  advance.  Many  of 
them  foil  into  the  sea,  where  they  perished ; 
many  were  trodden  under  foot  by  their  own 
troops,  without  exciting  the  smallest  pity  or 
regard.  The  Greeks,  conscious  that  their  de- 
struction was  at  hand  from  those  who  h&d 
taken  the  circuit  of  the  mountain,  exerted 
themselves  with  the  most  desperate  valour 
against  the  Barbarian  assailants. 

CCXXIV.  Their  spears  being  broken  in 
pieces,  they  had  recourse  to  their  swords.' 
Leonidas  fell  in  the  engagement,  having  greatly 
signalized  himself ;  and  with  him  many  Spar- 
tans of  distinction,  as  well  as  others  of  inferior 
note.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  names  of  all 
the  three  hundred.  Many  illustrious  Persians 
also  were  slain,  among  whom  were  Abrocomes 
and  Hyperanthes,  sons  of  Darius,  by  Phrata- 
guna,  the  daughter  of  Artanes.  Artanes  was 
the  brother  of  Darius,  the  eon  of  Hystaspes, 
and  grandson  of  Arsamis.  Having  married 
his  daughter  to  Darius,  as  she  was  an  only 
child,  all  his  wealth  went  with  her. 

CCXXV.  These  two  brothers  of  Xerxes 
fell  as  they  were  contending  for  the  body  of 

1  TTitU  period  qf  the  day, 2—^  bave  before  ezpHiined 
this  circuiDEtance  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  computitig 
time. 

2  Tkeir  9word9.']'—The  soldiers  of  the  Lacedeemonians 
wore  a  red  uniform ;  and  Suidas  says,  that  it  was  he- 
cause  the  blood  of  those  who  were  wounded  would  thus 
be  less  conspicuous."  7*. 


Leonidas  ^  here  the  conflict  was  the  most  ce 
vere,  till  at  length  the  Greeks  by  their  superior 
valour  four  times  repelled  the  Persians,  and 
drew  aside  the  body  of  their  prince.  In  this 
situation  they  continued  tilt  Ephialtes  and  bis 
party  approached.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks 
perceived  them  at  hand,  the  scene  was  changed, 
and  they  retreated  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
pass.  Having  repassed  their  intrencbment, 
they  posted  themselves,  all  except  the  Thebansy 
in  a  compact  body,  upon  a  hill,  which  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  straits,  and  where  a  lion  of 
stone  ^  has  been  erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas. 
In  this  situation,  they  who  had  swords  left, 
used  them  against  the  enemy,  the  rest  exerted 
themselves  with  their  hands  and  their  teethe 


3  Body  qf  Leonidas.^— One  of  the  noblest  descriptions 
in  Homer  is  that  of  the  laattle  fur  the  body  of  Patroclus ; 
and  we  learn  from  various  examples,  that  the  ancienis 
were  remarlcably  tenacious  on  this  head,  deeming  it  the 
greatest  iMseness  to  forsake  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
friends.  Plutarch,  in  his  parallels  between  the  Romans 
and  Greeks,  thus  describes  the  death  of  Leontdas : 

*'  Whilst  they  were  at  dinner,  the  Barbarians  fell  upon 
them :  upon  which  Leonidas  desired  them  to  eat  heart- 
ily, for  they  were  to  sup  with  Flnto.  Leonidas  charged 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  after  receiving  a  muUitudo 
of  wounds,  got  up  to  Xerxes  himself,  and  snatched  the 
CMwn  from  his  head.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt ; 
and  Xerxes  causing  his  body  to  be  opened  found  his 
heart  hairy.  So  says  Aristides,  'fsi  the  first  book  of  his 
Persian  history."  This  fiction  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  xso-iov  s.ne  of  Homer. 

4  Lion  i/xfofi^.]— Two  epigrams  on  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  the  Analecta  Yelerum  Poet.  Gnec.  v.  i.  132, 
V.  ii.  1^  The  bones  of  Leonidas  were  carried  back  to 
Sparta,  by  Pausanlas,  forty  years  after  his  death  ;  they 
were  placed  in  a  monument  opposite  the  theatre ;  every 
year  they  pronounced  in  this  place  a  funeral  oration, and 
celebrated  games,  at  which  Spartans  only  were  suffered 
to  contend. — Larcher. 

6  Their  teeth.^—*^  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  hyper- 
bole ?"  says  Longinus.  "  What  probability  is  there  that 
men  should  defend  themselves  with  their  hands  and  teeth 
as^ainst  armed  troops  ?  This  nevertheless  is  not  incred' 
ible,  for  the  thing  does  not  appear  to  be  sought  out  for 
an  hyperbole,  but  the  hyperbole  seems  to  arise  from  the 
subject." 

This  circumstance  which  appeared  hyperbolical  to 
Longinus  does  not  to  me ;  this  mode  of  fighting  yna  com- 
mon among  the  Lacedaemonians ;  when  they  had  no 
arms,  they  availed  themselves  of  their  nails  and  teeth  : 
Cicero  bad  been  a  witness  of  this.— See  the  T^ucuian 
QtiestiorUf  book  v.  chap.  S7th. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  the  .battle  of  Thermopyla 
somewhat  differently;  he  tells  us  that  Leonidas,  when 
he  knew  that  he  was  circumvented,  made  a  bold  attempt 
by  night  to  penetrate  to  the  tent  of  Xerxes :  but  this  the 
Persian  king  had  forsaken  on  the  first  alarm.  The 
Greeks  however  proceeded  in  search  of  him  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  slew  a  prodigious  multitude- 
When  rooming  approached,  the  Persians  perceiving  the 
Greeks  so  few  in  number,  held  them  in  contempt ;  but 
they  still  did  not  dare  to  attack  ihem  in  front:  encom- 
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The  BarbariaiM  rushing  upon  them,  some  in 
front,  after  overtaming  their  wall,  others  sur* 
rounding  and  pressing  them  in  all  directions, 
finally  overpowered  them. 

CCXXVI.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Lacodsmonians  and  Thespians ;  but  none  of 
them  distinguished  themselves  so  much  as 
Dieneces  the  ^ertan.  A  speech  of  his  is  re- 
corded, which  he  made  before  they  came  to  any 
engagement  A  certain  Trachinian  having 
observed,  that  the  Barbarians  would  send  forth 
such  a  shower  of  arrows  that  their  multitude 
would  obscure  the  sun :  he  replied,  like  a  man 
ignorant  of  fear,  and  despising  the  numbers  of 
the  Medes,  «<our  Trachinian  friend  promises 
us  great  advantages;  if  the  Medes  obscure 
the  sun's  light,  we  shall  fight  with  them  in  the 
shade,  and  be  protected  from  the  heat."  Many 
other  sayings  have  been  handed  down  as  mon- 
uments of  this  man's  fame. 

CCXXVII.  Next  to  him,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  of  the  Spartans  were  Alpheus,  and 
Maron,  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Orsiphantus ; 
of  the  Thespians,  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Dithyrambus,  son  of  Harmatidas. 

CCXXVIII.  All  these  were  interred  in 
the  place  where  they  fell,  together  with  such  of 
the  confederates  as  were  slain  before  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  forces  by  Leonidas.  Upon  their 
tomb  was  this  inscription : 

**  Here  once,  from  Felops'  sea-fiit  region  brought, 
Four  thousand  men  three  hostile  millions  fought." 

This  was  applied  to  them  all  collectively.  The 

Spartans  were  thus  distinguished : 

"  Go,  stranger,  and  to  lisi'ning  Spartans  tell, 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  fell." 

There  was  one  also  appropriated  to  the  prophet 

Megistias : 


passing  them  on  both  sides,  and  behind,  they  view  them 
all  with  their  spears.  Such  was  the  end  of  Leonidas 
and  his  party. 

Mr.  Glover,  in  his  English  poem  of  Leonidas,  has  fol- 
lowed the  account  of  Diodorus ;  he  differs  however  from 
both  historians,  in  making  the  Icing  of  Sparta  fall  the 
last ;  his  description  is  sufficiently  animated  to  be  Inser- 
ud  in  this  place : 

Tbe  Spntm  kiafc 
Now  itiiidi  alone.    In  heaps  hii  ■lau^bter'd  friendi 
All  itretcb'd  anwnd  him  lie.    Tbe  distsut  toe* 
Shower  on  his  bead  innumerable  darts ; 
From  varioin  iluicn  t^aab  the  vital  floods ; 
They  stain  his  binting  limba  |  nor  yet  with  pain 
His  brow  isdooded  ;  but  thorn  beauteooi  woaodM, 
The  acred  pledgei  of  his  own  renowa, 
And  Sparta's  safety,  in  aemieat  Jogr 
His  closinx  eye  contenpLilec    f^me  can  twin* 
No  brij^hter  laureb  roand  his  glorious  head  ; 
His  Tirtne  more  lo  laboor  fiite  forbids, 
And  lays  him  now  in  honourable  rest, 
To  Md  Ua  ooonirjr^  libeity  by  d«>ilL 


**  By  Medes  cnt  off  beside  Sperchius'  wave, 
The  seer  Megistias  fills  this  gloricus  grave  : 
Who  stpod  the  fate  he  well  ioresaw  to  meet, 
And,  link'd  with  Sparta's  leaders,  sci^irn'd  retreat." 

All  these  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  that  of 
Megistias  alone  excepted,  were  here  placed  by 
the  Amphictyons.  Simonides  son  of  Leopre- 
pis,'  inscribed  the  one  to  the  honour  of  Megis* 
tias,  from  the  ties  of  private  hospitality. 

CCXXIX.  Of  these  three  hundred,  there 
were  two  named  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus; 
both  of  them,  consistently  with  the  discipline 
of  their  country,  might  have  secured  themselves 
by  retiring  to  Sparta,  for  Leonidas  had  per- 
mitted them  to  leave  the  camp ;  but  they  con- 
tinued at  Alpenus,  being  both  af&icted  by  a 
violent  disorder  of  the  eyes :  or,  if  they  had 
not  thought  proper  to  return  home,  they  had 
the  alternative  of  meeting  death  in  the  field 
with  their  fellow-soldiers.  In  this  situation, 
they  differed  in  opinion  what  conduct  to  pur- 
sue. Eurytus  having  heard  of  tbe  circuit  made 
by  the  Persians,  called  for  his  arms,  and  put- 
ting them  on,  commanded  his  helot  to  conduct 
him  to  the  battle.  The  slave  did  so,  and  im- 
mediately fled,  whilst  his  master  died  fighting 
valiantly.  Aristodemus  pusillanimously  staid 
where  he  was.  If  either  Aristodemus,  being 
individually  diseased,  had  retired  home,  or  if 
they  had  returned  together,  X  cannot  think  that 
the  Spartans  could  have  shown  any  resentment 
against  them ;  but  as  one  of  them  died  in  the 
field,  which  the  other,  who  was  precisely  in  the 
same  circumstances,  refused  to  do,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  greatly  incensed  against 
Aristodemus. 

CCXXX.  The  safe  return  of  Aristodemus 
to  Sparta  is  by  some  thus  related  and  explained. 
There  are  others  who  assert,  that  he  was  des« 
patched  on  some  business  from  the  army,  and 
might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  been  present  at 
the  battle,  but  that  he  saved  himself  by  linger- 
ing on  the  way.  They  add,  that  his  companion, 
employed  on  the  same  business,  returned  to 
the  battle,  and  tl^ere  fell. 

CCXXXI.  Aristodemus,  on  his  return, 
was  branded  with  disgrace  and  infamy ;  no  one 
would  speak  with  him ;  no  one  would  supply 
him  with  fire:  and  the  opprobrious  term  of 
trembler^  was  annexed  to  his  name;  but  he 


G  Simanidea  son  of  LeoprepU."] — See  note  to  book  v. 
Ct  102.   The  Simonides  here  mentioned  composed  seve- 
ral works,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Biblio 
theca  GroBca  of  Fabricius,  v.  i.  p.  665. 

7  IVmiMcrO— He  who  trembled,  j  T^trmt  \  it  might 
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afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Platea  effeetnally 
atoned  for  his  former  conduct 

CCXXXII.  It  is  also  said  that  another  of 
the  three  hundred  survived  ;  his  name  was 
Pantites,  and  he  had  been  sent  on  some  busi- 
ness to  Thessaly.  Returning  to  Spartai  he 
felt  himself  in  disgrace,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 

CCXXXIII.  The  Thebans,  under  the 
command  of  Leontiades,  hitherto  constrained 
by  force,  had  fought  with  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
Persians  were  victorious,  when  Leonidas  and 
his  party  retired  to  the  hill,  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  Greeks.  In  the  attitude 
of  suppliants  they  approached  the  Barbarians, 
assuring  them  what  was  really  the  truth,  that 
they  were  attached  to  the  Medes  ;  that  they 
had  been  among  the  first  to  render  earth  and 
water ;  that  they  had  only  come  to  Thermo- 
py1e>  on  compulsion,  and  could  not  be  con^ 
sidered  as  accessory  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
king's  troops.  The  Thessalians  confirming 
the  truth  of  what  they  had  asserted,  their  lives 
were  preserved.  Some  of  them  however  were 
slain ;  for  as  they  approached,  the  Barbarians 
put  several  to  the  sword  ;  but  the  greater  part, 
by  the  order  of  Xerxes,  had  the  royal  marks 
impressed  upon  them,  beginning  with  Leontia- 
des  himself.  Eurymachus  his  son  was  after- 
wards slain  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Thebans, 
by  the  people  of  Platea,  whilst  he  was  making 
an  attempt  upon  their  city. 

CCXXXIV.  In  this  maimer  the  Greeks 
fought  *  at  Thermopyls.  Xerxes  afterwards  sent 


be  rendered  qtiaker  ;  this  leems  to  have  been  an  estab- 
lished term  of  opprobrium  in  Sparta ;  Tyrtceus  saya, 

Tfirvarrwv  l'«rff«v  wo*'  MireXwX*  «^(TI|— "  the  tremr 

hltra  are  devoid  of  all  virtue."  See  Brunck's  Anal.  vol. 
i.  p.  4B.-T. 

1  The  CfreekBfougfU.']—'P\\Ati'nh.  censures  Herodotus 
for  omitting  many  memorable  things  relating  to  Leoni- 
das. Some  of  those  specified  Isy  Plutarch  I  have  alrea- 
dy introduced  in  my  notes,  others  were  as  follows :  When 
the  wife  of  Leonidas  took  leave  uf  him,  she  asked  him 
what  commands  he  had  for  her  1 "  Marry,"  said  he,  in 
reply,  **  a  good  man,  and  bring  him  good  children. 'S 
Being  desirous  of  saving  two  of  his  relations,  who  were 
with  him  at  Thermopylae,  he  pretended  to  give  them 
messages  to  the  senate  of  Sparta,  "  I  followed  you," 
says  one  of  them,  "  to  fight,  not  as  a  messenger." 
"  What  you  enjoin,"  says  the  other,  *'  is  the  business  of 
a  messenger ;"  he  then  took  up  his  shield  and  placed 
himself  in  his  rank. 

I  cannot  in  a  more  proper  place  than  this  make  a  few 
miscellaneous  remarks  upon  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus,  and  the  manners  of  the  Spartans;  not  that  I  entertain 
any  hope  of  throwing  new  light  on  a  subject  which  has 


for  Deroaratus,  and  thus  addressed  him :  *<  I 
have  already,  Demaratus,  had   experience  of 


been  amply  investigated  by  the  learned ;  bat  I  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  make  a  few  things  fiimiliar  to  my  English 
readers,  which  were  abscure  or  unknown  to  them  tw- 
fore.  The  Spartans  are  renowned  in  the  volumes  of 
antiquity  ibr  one  virtue  above  all  others :  I  speak  of  their 
fortitude,  which  they  carried  to  an  amazing  and  almost 
incredible  perfection,  a  virtue,  which  if  we  canvass  and 
examine  it  to  the  extent  in  which  it  was  practised  by 
this  extraordhiary  people,  will  seem  almost  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Lycurgus  to  settle  and  root  in  tho 
minds  of  the  Spartans  this  principle,  that  the  preference 
was  always  to  be  given  to  virtue,  which  constiitited  tho 
only  real  difibrence  or  inequality  between  one  man  and 
another.  And  he  succeeded  almost  to  a  miracle.  He 
persuaded  them  to  renounce  all  other  means  of  happiness 
usually  but  fiilsely  so  called,  to  make  virtue  their  chief 
and  only  ob)ect,.and  to  put  themselves,  their  desires, and 
their  hopes  to  this  single  test.  He  prevailed  on  the  rich 
and  noble  to  give  up  their  ample  possessions,  u>  throw 
all  they  had  into  a  common  fund,  and  to  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  level  with  their  neighbours.  And  these  men, 
instead  of  the  soft  and  tender  blandishments  of  plenty, 
the  sweets  of  luxury,  and  the  pride  of  life,  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed,  were  contented  to  submit  to  ibo 
austerities  of  a  severe  and  painful  discipline ;  to  sit  dawn 
to  a  coarse  mess  of  black  Spartan  broth ;  to  make  no  ap- 
pearance, to  expect  no  treatment  abroad  better  than 
others.  This  astonishing  reformation  was  eonfinned 
and  secured  by  two  expedients ;  the  one  which  obliged 
every  person  to  dine  constantly  in  public  with  his  own 
tribe,  on  the  dinner  which  was  provided  for  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  ;  the  other,  which  forbad  the  use 
of  any  other  than  iron  money :  by  these  salutary  injunc- 
tions, every  opportunity  of  indulsring  in  luxury  was  cut 
off,  as  well  as  the  means  of  providing  for  it  They  ren- 
dered money  altogether  useless  among  them,  so  dial 
Plutarch  informs  us,  it  was  a  common  saying  in  other 
countries,  **  that  atSparU,  and  there  alone,  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  world,  Plutus  the  god  of  riches  was  blind  ; 
a  mere  picture  or  statue  without  life  or  motion."  I 
would  here  remark,  that  is  one  note  of  difference  which 
Polybius  assigns  against  those  who  likened  the  Cretan 
polity  to  the  Spartan,  see  txwk  sixth.  Plato  also,  when 
ho  reckons  riches  the  fourth  ordinary  blessing  to  a  state, 
certainly  could  not  esteem  this  disregard  of  money  which 
prevailed  in  Sparta  as  a  mark  of  extraordinary  virtue, 
but  ordinances  so  selMenying,  so  opposite  to  the  sug-. 
gestions  of  sense,  and  the  ordinary  practice  of  mankind, 
would  not  have  been  received  on  the  authority  of  Ly- 
curgus, if  they  had  not  been  favoured  by  a  character  of 
mind  peculiar  to  this  people.  It  was  the  natural  and 
constitutional  bravery  of  the  Spartans  which  inclined 
them  to  admit  and  obey  such  a  plan  and  form  of  govern, 
menu 

Precept  and  authority  alone  would  not  have  done  tt, 
for  the  passions  of  men  are  neither  to  be  reasoned  nor 
terrified  from  their  own  bent  and  tendency  :  it  is  there- 
fore but  rendering  justice  to  this  gallant  people  to  con- 
fess, that  their  bravery  of  mind  was  founded  in  inclina- 
tion and  principle.  Cicero  observes,  that  the  Spartans 
(and  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  any  other  people  in 
the  world)  had  retained  their  primitive  manners,  with- 
out changing  their  laws,  for  more  than  seven  hundred 
years.—See  Orat.  pro  L.  Flacco.  Lacedsemonii  soli,  to 
to  orbe  terrarum,  seplingentos  annos  et  amplius  suis 
moribus  et  nunquam  mutatis legibus,  vixerunt.— See  also 
JUvy,  book  xzz.  c.  31 
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your  truth  and  integrity,  every  tbing  has  hap- 
pened afl  yon  foretold ;  tell  me  then  how  many 
of   the    Lecedsmoniant    may  there   be   left, 

\ 

Plutarch  gays,  only  flv«  hundred  yean,  until  the  tima 
of  Agis,  BOD  of  Archidamus,  in  which  period  fourteen 
kingfl  had  reigned.  See  his  life  of  Lycurgus.  The  con- 
quesi  of  Lysander  In  Asia,  by  filling  Lacadeemon  with 
money,  introduced  luxury,  and  vitiated  their  morals ; 
several  examples  of  which  are  produced.by  Xenophon. 
The  women  of  Sjmrta  seem  lililo  less  entilled  to  admir- 
ation ;  strangers  to  the  natural  weakness  and  soilness 
of  their  sex,  they  were  actuated  by  the  same  gallant 
spirit  as  the  men.  Tliey  submitted  to  a  like  discipline, 
and  endured  similar  hardships.  Instead  of  studying  the 
accomplishments  which  usually  distinguish  a  female 
education,  they  accustomed  themselves  to  manly  exerci- 
ses ;  to  running,  wrestling,  throwing  the  dart  or  queil : 
having  tlie  emulation  to  contend  with  men  at  their  own 
arts,  and  to  bear  them  company  in  the  same  paths  of 
glory, 

I  cannot  help  presuming,  with  respect  to  the  dames  as 
well  as  the  men  of  Si»rta,  that  it  must  liave  been  some- 
thing innate,  something  beyond  the  power  of  education, 
custom,  or  example*  which  constitutes  the  wonderful 
difference  we  discern  in  them,  compared  with  all  other 
women.  Can  it  then  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the 
Spartan  females  claimed  extraordinary  privileges  at 
home,  and  more  extensive  power  in  the  government  of 
their  Cunilies.  Lycurgus  disliked  that  excessive  au- 
thority, which  the  women  had  usurped,  and  attempted  it 
seems,  to  reform  it,  and  to  restore  to  the  husband  the 
usual  and  proper  authority  In  his  own  house ;  but  in 
vain :  a  convincing  argument,  that  If  the  women  had 
not  of  themselves  been  inclined  to  his  laws  of  female 
education,  they  would  have  paid  them  neither  attention 
nor  obedience.  War,  then,  and  conquest,  with  the  en* 
durance  of  fatigue,  were  tbe  principal  objects  which  tlia 
Spartans  had  in  view.  Learning,  and  the  study  of  let- 
ters, of  arts  and  sciences,  to  which  their  neighbours 
the  Athenians  were  devoted,  were  In  no  repute  among 
them.  Hence  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  former 
made  the  tietter  figure  in  war,  the  latter  in  peace.— See 
Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  Egregios  vlrtutis  bellicsB 
spiritus  Lacedasraonionim,  prud^iissimi  pads  moribus 
Athenienees  subsequuntur. 

And  this  was  unquestionably  true,  since  we  are  as- 
sured, that  although  the  most  rigorous  care  was  taken 
to  keep  their  youth  constantly  to  their  exercises,  their 
men  of  mature  years  were  permitted  to  live  just  as  they 
pleased  ;  they  followed  no  employment,  they  diedained 
Industry  and  honest  labour,  and  were  indeed  forbidden 
to  pursue  any  art,  whicli  was  accounted  illiberal ;  even 
husbandry,  and  the  management  and  culture  of  their 
lands,  the  most  rational  and  public  sptrited  study  that 
can  be  pursued,  they  left  entirely  to  their  slaves.  The 
old  men  of  Sparta  spent  the  whole  of  their  time  In  fre- 
quenting tlieir  (chools  and  apartments  of  the  youth,  as 
at  Aihens  they  did  at  the  public  places  of  resort,  to  hear 
or  to  tell  some  new  thins;.  The  former  indeed  could  mis- 
pend  their  time  in  this  manner  with  more  grace,  and 
roiuht  plead  the  authority  of  Lycurgus  in  their  vindica- 
ti  in,  wh  )se  policy  and  scheme  of  government  aimed  at 
maintaining  an  equality  among  the  people,  by  restrain- 
ing them  from  trade,  and  the  arts  of  growing  rich.  The 
desic;n  of  Solon  was  entirely  tlie  reverse:  he  strove  to 
animate  the  Athenians  with  a  spirit  of  industry ;  he 
enacted  a  law  against  idleness,  requiring  every  person 
to  have  a  calling  and  profession,  and  the  philosopher 
who  had  none  fell  under  the  statute.  Cleanthes  and  Me- 
Dsdemus  were  indicted  and  called  before  the  Areopagus 
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how  many  of  like  valoar  with  those  who  have 
perished,  or  are  they  all  alike  1"  «<  Sir," 
replied  Demaratns,  *<tbe  Lee^«monians  ara 
a  nnmeroos  people,  and  possessed  of  many  ci- 
ties ;  bat  I  will  anewer  your  qoestion  more  par^ 
tieularly.  Sparta  itself  contains  eight  thousand 
men,  all  of  whom  are  equal  in  Talour  to  thos* 
who  fought  here:  the  other  Lacedemonians, 
thoagh  inferior  to  these,  are  still  braye."  «  Tell 
me  then,"  retorned  Xerxes,  **  how  we  may  sub* 
due  these  men  with  least  trouble  1  you  who  have 
been  their  prince,  must  know  what  measures 
they  are  likely  to  pursue." 

CGXXXV.  •<  Since,  Sir,"  answered  De- 
maratus,  «  you  place  a  conBdence  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  proper  that  I  should  speak  to  you  from 
the  best  of  my  judgment :  I  would  therefore 
recommend  you  to  send  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred vessels  to  the  coast  of  Lacedamonia. 
Contiguous  to  this  is  an  island  named  Cythera, 
of  which  Chilon,  the  wisest  of  our  countrymen, 
observed,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Spar- 
tans if  it  were  buried  in  the  sea ;  foreseeing  the 
probability  of  such  a  measure  as  I  now  reoom* 
mend.  From  this  island  your  troops  may 
spread  terror  over  Sparta,  Thus,  a  war  so 
very  near  them,  may  remove  fram  you  any  ap* 
prehension  of  their  assisting  the  rest  of  Greece, 
which  will  then  be  open  to  your  arms,  and 


on  this  account.  The  statute  which  restrained  the  study 
of  Rhetoric  at  Rome,  assigned  this  reason : "  Ibi  homines 
adolescentulos  totos  dies  desidere ;"  for  the  same  reason 
philosof^rs  were  banished,  atnong  whom  was  Epicte- 
tus  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.— See  AuIum  GelUtu,  1.  xv. 
c.  U. 

I  have  little  to  say  on  the  religion  of  the  Spartans. 
The  object  of  their  worship  seems  to  have  been  diversi- 
fied by  them  as  well  as  by  the  Athenians  according  to 
the  system  of  politics  which  their  respective  lawgivers 
established.  Solon,  intent  upon  promoting  commerce, 
and  gainful  arts,  presented  the  orsat  ooddbss  to  the 
Athenians,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  weaver's  beam, 
and  he  surnamed  her  from  the  Egyptians,  Athene,  and 
Minerva,  styling  her  the  guddess  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Lycurgus,  training  up  the  Spartans  to  the  discipline  of 
war,  clothed  the  same  goildess  in  armour,  called  hor 
Pftllas,  and  tbe  O-jddess  of  Battle  iirmMi*»x«(  »»*  xax- 
xio<x9(  6i»)  Aristoph.  Lysist.  ad  flnem.  SHe  was  styled 
Chalciscus,  either  because  her  temple  veas  of  brass,  or 
because  it  was  built  by  fugitives  from  Chalcis  in  Eulx&a. 
The  brothers  also,  Castor  and  Pollux,  were  fur  similar 
reasons  enrolled  in  the  Fasti  of  the  Spartans ;  and  I  pre* 
sume,  if  the  Pap.in  Theology  be  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  any  fixed  and  settled  rules,  it  will  be  best  explained 
and  accounted  fur  by  supposing  the  religion  of  every 
different  nation  or  people  to  be  a  mixture  of  worship 
and  physics,  and  politics,  and  tluu  their  idols  were  re- 
presentations of  natural  causes,  named  and  habited  ac- 
cording to  the  dijTerent  tempers  and  genius  of  those  who 
set  them  up.— 7*. 
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%vbich  if  rabdoedi  will  leave  Sparta  hardly  able 
to  oppose  you.  If  my  advice  be  disregarded 
you  may  expect  what  foUowi.  There  is  a  nar- 
row isthmus  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  which  all 
its  people  will  assemble  in  resistance  to  your 
arms,  and  where  you  will  have  far  more  vio- 
lent contests  to  sustain  than  you  have  here  ex- 
perienced. If  you  execute  what  I  propose,  you 
may  without  a  battle  become  master  of  the  isth- 
mus, with  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus." 

CCXXXVI.  Achsmenes  the  brother  of 
XerxeSf  and  commander  of  the  fleet,  was  pre- 
sent at  this  interview.  Fearful  that  the  king 
might  do  as  he  had  been  advised,  he  thus  deliv- 
ered his  sentiments:  "You  seem,  Sir,"  said 
he,  •*  too  much  inclined  to  listen  to  a  man,  who 
either  envies  your  prosperity,  or  wishes  to  be- 
tray you.  It  is  the  character  of  Greeks  to 
envy  the  successful,  and  to  hate  their  superiors. 
We 'have  already  lost  by  shipwreck  four  hun- 
dred vessels ;  if  we  detach  three  hundred  more 
to  the  Peloponnese,  the  force  of  our  opponents 
will  be  equal  to  our  own ;  our  united  fleet  will 
be  far  superior  to  theirs,  and  with  respect  to 
any  efforts  they  can  make,  invincible.  If  your 
forces  by  land,  and  your  fleet  by  sea,  advance 
at  the  same  time,  they  will  be  able  mutually 
to  assist  each  other ;  if  you  separate  them,  the 
fleet  will  not  be  able  to  assist  you,  nor  you  the 
fleet.  It  becomes  you  to  deliberate  well  on 
your  own  affairs,  and  not  to  concern  yourself 
about  those  of  your  enemies,  nor  to  inquire 
where  they  will  commence  their  hostilities, 
what  measures  they  will  take,  or  how  numer- 
ous they  are.  Let  them  attend  to  their  affairs, 
we  to  ours.  If  the  Lacedemonians  shall  pre- 
sume to  attack  the  Persians,  they  will  be  far 
from  repairing  the  loss  they  have  already  sus- 
tained.*' 

CCXXXVII.  « Achttmenes,"  answered 
Xerxes,  «  I  approve  your  counsel,  and ,  will 
follow  it.  The  sentiments  of  Demaratus  are, 
I  well  know,  dictated  by  his  regard  to  my  in- 
terests ;  but  your  advice  to  me  seems  prefera- 
ble. I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  has  any 
improper  intentions,  events  having  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  former  counsels.  One  man  fre- 
quently envies  the  prosperity  of  another,  and 
indulges  in  secret  sentiments  of  hatred  against 
him,  neither  will  he,  when  he  requires  it,  give 
him  salutary  advice,  unless  indeed  from  some 
surprising  efforts  of  virtue ;  but  a  friend  exults 


in  a  friend*s  happiness ;  has  no  sentiments  for 
him  but  those  of  the  truest  kindness,  and  gives 
him  always  the  best  advice.  Let  no  one  there- 
fore in  future  tise  any  invective  against  De- 
maratus, who  is  my  friend." 

CCXXX  Vin.  When  Xerxes  had  finished/ 
he  went  to  view  the  dead,  amongst  whom  was 
Leonidas.  When  he  heard  that  he  had  been 
the  prince  and  leader  of  Sparta,  he  ordered  bis 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  suspend- 
ed on  a  cross.  This  incident  is  no  small  proof 
to  me  amongst  many  others,  that  Xerxes  in- 
dulged the  warmest  indignation  against  Leoni- 
das whilst  he  was  alive.  He  otherwise  would 
not  have  treated  him  when  dead  with  such  bar^ 
barity.  I  know  that  the  Persians,  of  all  roan- 
kind,  most  highly  honour  military  virtue.  The 
orders  however  of  the  king  were  executed. 

CCXXXIX.  I  shall  now  return  to  the 
thread  of  our  history.  The  Spartans  were  the 
first  who  were  acquainted  with  the  king's  de- 
signs against  Greece ;  they  sent  to  the  oracle 
on  the  occasion,  and  received  the  answer  I  have 
related.  The  intelligence  was  communicated  to 
them  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Demaratus, 
the  son  of  Ariston,  had  taken  refuge  amongst 
the  Medes,  and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  was  not  friendly  to  the  Spartans.  He 
however  it  was  who  informed  them  of  what 
was  meditated,  whether  to  serve  or  insult  them 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  When  Xerxes  had 
resolved  on  this  expedition  against  Greece, 
Demaratus,  who  was  at  Susa,  and  acquainted 
with  hif  intentions,  determined  to  inform  the 
Lacedsmonians.  As  this  was  both  diflicult 
and  dangerous,  he  employed  the  following 
means :  he  took  two  tablets,  and  erased  the 
wax  from  each  ;  then  inscribed  the  purpose  of 
the  king  upon  the  wood.  This  done,  he  re- 
placed the  wax,  that  the  several  guards  on  the 
road,  from  seeing  the  empty  tablets,  might  have 
no  suspicion  of  the  business.  When  these  were 
delivered  at  Lacediemon,  the  people  had  no 
conception  of  the|r  meaning,  till,  as  I  have  been 
informed.  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes 
and  wife  of  Leonidas,  removed  the  difficulty. 
Imagining  what  might  be  intended,  she  ordered 
the  wax  to  be  removed,  and  thus  made  the  con- 
tents of  the  tablets  known.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, after  examining  what  was  inscribed  on 
the  wood,  circulated  the  intelligence  through 
Greece. 
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I.  I  HATS  before  described  the  events  which 
are  said  to  have  happened.  The  Greeks  who 
composed  the  naval  armament  were  these  : 
The  Athenians^  furnished  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  vessels,  part  of  which  were  man- 
ned by  Plateans,  who,  though  ignorant  of  sea 
affairs,  were  prompted  by  zeal  and  courage ;  the 
Corinthians  brought  forty  ships,  the  Megarians 
twenty ;  the  Chalcidians  equipped  twenty  ships, 
which  the  Athenians  supplied ;  the  ^g^nete 
eighteen,  the  Sicyonians  twelve,  and  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  ten ;  the  Epidaurians  brought  eight, 
the  Eretrians  seven,  the  Trcezenians  five,  the 
St3rreans  two,  the  people  of  Ceos  two,  and  two 
barks  qf  fifty  oars ;  the  Opuntian  Locrians 
assisted  the  confederates  with  seven  vessels  of 
fifty  oars. 

II.  These  were  stationed  at  Artemisium; 
and  such  were  the  numbers  which  each  nation 
supplied.  Without  taking  into  the  account  the 
vessels  of  fifty  oars,  the  whole  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  Of  these  the  com- 
mander-in-chief appointed  by  the  Spartans,  was 
Eurybiades,  the  son  of  Euryclidas.  The  allies 
refused  to  serve  under  the  Athenians,  and  had 
resolved,  unless  they  had  a  Spartan  leader,  to 
disperse. 

III.  At  first;  and  before  any  deputation  had 
beep  sent  to  Sicily  requiring  asststance,  it  had 
been  debated  whether  it  would  not  bd  expedient 
to  intrust  the  conduct  of  the  naval  forces  to  the 
Athenians  ;  but  as  this  was  opposed  by  the 
allies,  the  Athenians  did  not  insist  upon  it' 
Their  principal  concern  was  the  welfare  of 
Greece,  and  as  they  were  sensible  that  it  would 

1  Athenians.'}— jyioAoTMB  Sicnlus  makes  the  number 
of  Athenian  vesBels  on  thii  occaaion  two  hundred. 

S  Did  not  insist  upon  it."}— Mr.  Glover,  in  his  Poem 
of  the  Athenaid,  puts  this  sentiment  into  the  month  of 
Themistocles : 

Wbalrdld  Honda 
VvSpHrtu  BBryfatadci  eonmuidi 
ne  diflhicBl  nnadroni  to 


be  endangered  by  any  contention,  they  very 
wisely  withdrew  their  claims :  as  much  as  war 
itself  is  more  destructive  than  peace,  so  much 
more  dangerous  are  intestine  commotions,  than 
a  war  conducted  with  consistency  and  union  ; 
persuaded  of  this  they  did  not  dispute  the  mat- 
ter whilst  circumstances  justified  and  required 
their  forbearance.  Afterwards,  when  having 
repelled  the  Persian,  they  were  contending  for 
what  belonged  to  him,  they  made  the  insolence 
of  Pausanias  a  pretence  for  depriving  the  Lace* 
dcmonians  of  the  command.  These,  however, 
were  things  which  happened  afterwards. 

lY.  When  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Arte- 
misium saw  the  number  of  ships  which  were 
collected  at  Aphets,  and  every  place  crowded 
with  troops,  they  were  struck  with  terror ;  and 
as  the  attempts  of  the  Barbarians  had  succeed- 
ed so  much  beyond  their  expectations,  they 
consulted  about  retreating  to  the  interior  parts 
of  Greece.^  When  this  idea  had  been  generally 
circulated,  the  Eubceans  entreated  Eurybiades 
to  give  them  time  to  remove  their  children  and 
their  slaveA.  Unsuccessful  in  this  application^ 
they  went  to  Themistocles  the  Athenian  leader, 
whom  they  engaged  on  consideration  of  thirty 
talents,  to  continue  at  Eub<Ba,  and  risk  the 
event  of  a  battle. 

y.  This  was  effected  by  Themistocles  in 
the  following  manner :  he  presented  Euiybiades 
with  five  talents  as  if  from  himself;  having 
gained  him,  he  had  only  to  prevail  on  Adiman- 
tus  the  Corinthian,^  the  son  of  Ocytus,  who 

3  Parts  <f  GrTMce.]— Plutarch  is  very  severe  upon 
Herodotus  for  making  this  assertion.  Pindar,  sayv  he, 
who  was  a  native  of  a  city  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  Medcs,  mentions  the  behaviour  of  the  Atlieniana  at 
Artemisium  with  the  highest  encomiums.  So  perhaps 
he  might,  but  what  does  this  prove  7  certainly  not  that 
the  Greeks  did  not  stay  and  fight  against  their  will, 
though  when  they  actually  were  engaged,  they  behaved 
with  extraordinary  valour. 

4  Adimantus  the  CorinMan.'}—TMa  Adiroantus  In  the 
•vsai  behaved  timidly.  Be  was  a  Corinthian,  and  leader 
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WM  obstioate  in  his  determination  to  nil  from 
Arteraisiam.  After  using  the  solemDity  of 
an  oath,  "  If  you/'  said  he,  **  will  not  desert, 
I  promise  to  give  you  a  greater  present  than 
tho  king  of  the  Modes  would  have  done  for 
leaving  us."  He  instantly  sent  to  his  vessel 
three  talents  of  silver.  By  these  gifts  he  gain- 
ed the  commanders  to  his  purpose,  and  satisfied 
the  Euboeans.  Themistocles  rewarded  him- 
self by  keeping  the  remainder,  whilst  they  who 
had  accepted  of  his  presents  supposed  the 
money  had  been  sent  him  from  Athens  for  this 
purpose. 

VI.  They  continued  therefore  at  Eubcea, 
and  came  to  a  battle.  The  Barbarians  arriving 
at  break  of  day  at  Aphetn,  had  before  heard 
that  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium  were  very  few 
in  number.  On  their  seeing  this  they  were 
eager  to  engage,  in  expectation  of  taking  them ; 
they  did  not,  however,  think  it  expedient  to 
advance  directly  to  the  attack,  lest  the  Greeks 
perceiving  them  should  escape  under  cover  of 
the  night  The  Persians  had  already  boasted 
that  not  even  the  torch-bearer  ^  should  escape 
them 


of  the  Corinthians;  he  must  not  therefore  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Athenian  Adimantus,  who  greatly  distin- 
gaisbed  himself  against  the  Persians,  and  who  probably 
is  ibe  same  person  wlio  was  srehon  in  the  fourth  year 
flf  the  seveniy-fifih  Olympiad.  An  epitaph  by  Simonides 
was  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  intimating,  that  by  his  coun- 
sels Gceece  became  {ne.-^Larcher. 

1  7'orrA-^earer.}— Before  tniropets  were  used  in  ar- 
mies, the  signal  fur  battle  was  given  by  a  torch.  Those 
who  carried  it  were  sacred  to  Mars ;  they  advanced  at 
the  head  of  armies,  and  in  the  interval  betwixt  them 
they  dropt  their  torch,  and  retired  without  molestation. 
The  armies  engaged,  and  e^en  if  a  whole  army  was  des- 
troyed, they  spared  the  life  of  the  torch-bearer,  because 
he  was  sacred  to  Mars :  thence  came  a  proverb  applica* 
ble  to  total  defeats,  "  not  even  the  lordi-twarer  has  es- 
caped." Herodotus  is  the  first  author  where  we  meet 
with  this  expression,  which  afterwards  became  so  (ami- 
liftr,  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb.— Zordker. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  time  of  Homer,  no  signals 
for  battle  were  in  use,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
throughunt  his  works ;  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we 
find  torches  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  bills  to  give  in- 
telligence of  certain  events.  Modern  signals  for  battle 
are,  by  land,  drums  and  trumpets;  by  sea  they  are 
more  various,  and  are  sometimes  given  by  cannon, 
lights,  sails,  and  colours.  The  Romans,  in  addition 
to  the  shout  wfth  which  all  nations  have  been  describ- 
ed as  commencing  an  engagement,  violently  clashed 
their  arms  together.  Milton  makes  a  happy  use  of  this 
idea; 

He  ^ake,  ud  to  eonfinn  hk  wordi  ooMlew 
MillloBi  of  ftuniiv  iworda,  dnwn  (Mm  llw  thlfh 
Ofinighi7cliienibisi.   The  iiKUai  bh» 
Tar  ranndUliimiDad  ball  t  biKhlrttM^ngal    . 
A«aiiii(aiehi|;bett,ud  nennaOh gitupii mmrn 
OaihedontktlrtaumlintiklddHkedintfwar, 
Burlii^  defiiace  feiwanl  Ow  tmU  of  heavaik 


y  11.  With  this  idea  they  pursued  the  follow- 
ing measures :  two  hundred  chosen  vessels  were 
detached  beyond  Sciathus,  lest  in  passing  round 
EubcBa  they  might  be  discovered  by  the 
enemy  off  Capharea  and  Gerestus,  near  the 
Euripus,  meaning  thus  to  enclose  them,  and 
commence  an  attack  at  the  same  time  in  the 
rear  and  in  front  With  this  design  the  ap- 
pointed squadron  set  sail;  it  was  not  their  in- 
tention to  attack  the  Greeks  on  this  day,  nor 
till  a  signal  should  be  given  by  the  detachment 
with  which  they  wore  to  act  in  concert.  On 
the  departure  of  the  former,  an  account  was 
taken  of  the  number  of  those  which  continued! 
at  Aphets. 

YIII.  Whilst  the  Persians  were  thus  em- 
ployed, they  happened  to  have  with  them  Scyl- 
lias '  of  Scios,  the  most  skilful  diver  of  his 
time,  who  in  the  shipwreck  off  Pelion  bad 
preserved  to  the  Persians  an  immense  quantity 
of  treasure,  and  at  the  same  time  considerably 
enriched  himself.  This  man  had  long  intend- 
ed to  desert  to  the  Greeks,  but  he  had  never 
before  had  the  opportunity ;  he  on  this  day 
effected  his  purpose ;  it  is  uncertain  in  what 
manner,  but  if  what  is  related  of  him  be  true* 
it  is  really  astonishing.  It  is  said,  that  having 
leaped  into  the  sea  at  Aphetie,  he  did  not  rise 
again  till  he  came  to  Artemisium,  having  gone 
a  space  of  eighty  stadia  through  the  water. 
Other  things  are  related  of  this  man,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  fabulous,  whilst  others  are 
actually  true.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  he  escaped  to  Artemisium 


2  acyttiaa.^—Tht  name  of  this  skilful  diver  is  dilfo. 
renily  written.  In  an  epigram  of  Apnllonides  it  is 
Scyllos,  in  Pliny  and  Fausanias  it  is  Scilles.  Scyllias 
bad  taught  his  daughter  Cyane  the  art  of  diving ;  during 
the  tempest,  which  surprised  the  Persians  near  mount 
Pelion,  they  plunged  together  under  the  water,  and 
removed  the  anchors  which  held  the  vessels  of  Xerxes, 
which  occasioned  considerable  injury.  By  order  of  the 
Amphictyons,  statues  were  erected  to  the  lather  and 
daughter  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.— The 
statue  of  Cyane  was  among  those  which  by  the  com- 
mand of  Nero  were  transported  to  Rome.— LorcAer. 

Brydone,  hi  his  entertaining  Tour  throi^h  Sicily  and 
Malta,  informs  us  that  the  Sicilian  authors  make  mei^ 
lion  of  one  Colas,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  skill  in 
diving,  was  named  Pbaca,  or  the  fish.  It  was  said  of 
him,  tlaat  without  coming  at  all  to  land,  he  would  liva 
for  several  days  in  the  water ;  that  he  caught  fish  mere- 
ly by  bis  agility  in  the  water,  and  that  he  could  evea 
vralk  across  the  strahs  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  0ns 
of  their  kings  had  the  cruelly  to  propose  his  diving  near 
the  gulf  of  Charybdis,  and  to  tempt  him  threw  in 
a  golden  cup.  In  a  third  attempt  to  gain  this,  U  is  sup- 
posed  he  was  caught  by  tlie  whirlpool,  for  he  appeared 
no  more.— 2*. 
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in  a  little  Tenel ;  an  hif  trrivtlt  he  iofonned 
the  eommanders  of  the  ihipwreck,'  and  of  the 
■hipe  which  had  been  sent  round  Euboea. 

IX.  Upon  this  the  Gieeke  called  a  cooncil : 
varioaa  opinions  were  deliTeied,  hot  it  was  uU 
timatel J  determined  to  remain  that  day  in  their 
station,  bat  to  depart  soon  after  midnight  to 

.  meet  that  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet  whieh  had 
been  sent  round  EuboBS.  As  they  perceived 
no  one  advancing  against  them,  as  aoon  as  the 
twilight  appeared,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
Barbarians,  determined  to  make  experiment  of 
their  skill  in  fighting  and  manoMivring. 

X.  The  commanders  and  forces  of  Xerxes 
seeing  them  approach  in  so  small  a  body,  con- 
ceived them  to  be  actuated  by  extreme  infatua- 
tion,^ and,  drawing  out  their  vessels,  expected 
to  find  them  an  easy  conquest.  In  this  they 
were  not  unreasonable,  for  their  fleet  was  supe- 
rior to  the  Greeks,  not  only  in  number  but 
swiftness ;  in  contempt,  therefore,  they  snr- 
Younded  them.  There  were  some  of  the  loni- 
ans  who  wished  well  to  the  Greeks,  and  served 
against  them  with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  see- 
ing them  thus  encircled,  they  were  afleeted  with 
much  uneasiness  concerning  them,  not  suppos- 
ing that  any  could  escape,  so  insignificant  did 
they  appear.  There  were  other  lontans,  to 
whom  the  seeming  distress  of  the  Greeks  gave 
great  pleasure  \  these  contended  with  ail  exer- 
tion who  should  take  the  first  Athenian  vessel, 
in  hopes  of  a  reward  from  the  king.  For  among 
the  Barbarians  greater  repntation  '  was  allowed 


3  SMpwtek.J—See  book  vU.  chap.  188. 

4  Bxtrtme  ti^/^ua/tonO— With  the  nme  contempt 
the  French  are  represented  to  have  considered  the  Eng- 
lish army  before  the  battle  of  Agincomrt.  This  is  ex- 
pressed with  the  greatest  possible  animation  bj  Shak- 
ipeare  in  his  Life  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Ria  numben  ira  m  feir, 
Rii  nldtan  rick,  Ad  fcBhtfd  ta  telr  iMidi} 
And  I  an  mm,  wImb  ha  itrnXl  im  otf  annj, 
He^l  diop  fail  hBHt  tak)  Ibe  link  of  Iter, 
Ami  ior  achioMMaal,  oScrn  htaniwiD. 

To  the  Persians,  as  well  as  to  the  French,  the  noble 
answer  of  Henry  to  the  French  herald  was  happily 
applicable. 

TiM  nu  ffaitf  flwe  dU  iril  ths  Uan%  ddi 

WhM  ttw  iHMl  U««l,  wMkDlM  wiih  haiOv  hfen. 

5  Crreo/er  reputation.]— Notwithstanding  what  is  here 
asserted  in  iavour  of  the  Athenians,  their  own  historian 
remarks,  that  from  the  best  conjecunres  he  was  able  to 
form,  his  conntiymen  had  done  nolhli^  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  from  the  Trojan  to 
the  Persic  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  TfuMyd&ies,  1.  i. 
As  I  have  thrown  together  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
book  some  remarks  on  the  Spartan  policy  and  manners, 
the  reader  at  the  conelnsion  of  thhi  will  find  some  relap 
tive  to  those  of  Athsna— 3! 


to  the  Athenians  than  to  any  other  of  the 
allies. 

XI.  The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  signal  was 
given,  turned  their  prows  towards  the  Barbari- 
ans, collecting  their  sterns  into  one  common 
centre.  On  a  second  signal,  though  compress- 
ed within  a  narrow  space,  they  attacked  the 
enemy  in  front  They  soon  took  thirty  of  the 
Barbarian  vessels,  among  whom  was  Philaon, 
son  of  Chersis,  and  brother  of  Gorgns,  prince 
of  Salamis,  a  man  very  highly  esteemed  in  the 
army.  The  first  enemy's  ship  was  taken  by  an 
Athenian ;  his  name  was  Lyoomedes,  the  son 
of  .^schreas,  and  he  obtained  tiie  fame  he 
merited.  Victory  altemately  inclined  to  both 
parties,  when  they  were  separated  by  the  night : 
the  Greeks  returned  to  Artemisium,  the  Barba- 
rians to  Aphet»,  the  issue  of  the  contest  being 
very  difierent  from  what  they  had  expected. 
Of  those  Greeks  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  Antidorus  the  Lemnian  was  the  only 
one  who  went  over  to  his  countrymen.  The 
Athenians,  in  consideration  of  bis  conduct,  as- 
signed him  some  lands  in  Salamis. 

XII.  The  above  engagement  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  When  night  ap- 
proached, there  fell  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  at- 
tended with  continued  thunder  from  mount 
Pelion.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  veesels  floating  to  Apheta,  were 
so  involved  among  the  prows  of  the  ships,  that 
the  oara  were  hardly  manageable ;  the  forces 
on  board  were  seised  with  a  violent  panic, 
expecting  every  moment  to  perish.*  They 
had  hardly  recovered  themselvee  from  the 
effect  of  the  first  storm  and  shipwreck  off 
Pelion,  when  that  severe  battle  at  sea  had  suc- 
ceeded. As  soon  as  this  last  terminated,  they 
had  now  been  attacked  again  by  violent  rains, 
a  tempestuous  sea,  and  continued  thunder. 

XIII.  This  night,  however,  proved  still 
more  severe  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
make  a  circuit  round  EuboBa.    The  storm  fell 


6  Expecting  every  moment  to  peri^.'}—A.Ti  example 
of  terror  very  much  like  this,  oec(irs  in  1  Samuel  ziv. 
15.  Thoogh  it  must  be  acknow*«U^ed,  that  the  confii- 
sion  into  wjiich  the  camp  of  the  Pki\£siines  was  thrown, 
is  expressly  attributed  to  a  divine  cause,  and  was  attend- 
ed with  an  earthquake. 

«  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host,  in  the  field, 
and  among  the  people ;  the  garrison  and  the  spoilers 
they  also  trembled,  and  the  earth  quaked ;  so  it  was  a 
▼ery  great  trembling. 

«  And  the  watchmen  of  SanI  in  Oibeah  looked,  and 
behold  the  multitude  melted  away,  and  they  went  on 
I  bsa&ing  down  one  another."— 7. 
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Upon  them  with  the  greater  Tiolenoe,  en  they 
Were  remote  from  land,  and  they  perished  in  a 
miserable  manner.'  It  commenced  when  they 
were  standing  towards  the  sands  of  Eaboea ; 
ignorant  of  their  coarse,  they  were  driven  before 
the  wind,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks.  It 
seemed  a  divine  interposition,  that  the  Persian 
fleet  should  thus  be  rendered  eqaal,  or  at  least 
not  mach  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks :  in 
this  manner  they  were  destroyed  on  the  Euboean 
sands. 

XIV.  The  Barbarians  at  Aphetie  saw  with 
joy  the  morning  advance,  and  remained  inac- 
tive, thinking  it  of  no  small  moment,  after  their 
past  calamities,  to  enjoy  the  present  interval 
of  tranquillity.  At  this  juncture  the  Greeks 
were  reinforced  by  fifty-three  Athenian  ships : 
animated  by  the  arrival  of  their  friends,  they 
had  still  farther  reason  to  exult  in  the  fate  of 
those  Barbarians  who  had  been  ordered  round 
Euboea,  not  one  of  whom  escaped  the  violence 
of  the  storm.  The  Greeks  taking  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  the  same  hour  towards  the  evening 
advanced  boldly  against  the  Cilicians ;  these 
they  totally  defeated,  and  at  night  returned 
again  to  Artemisium. 

XV.  On  the  third  day  the  leaders  of  the 
Barbarians  did  not  wait  for  the  Greeks  to 
commence  the  attack ;  they  advanced  about 
mid-day,  mutually  encouraging  each  other ; 
they  could  not  bear  to  be  insulted  by  so  infe- 
rior a  number,  and  they  feared  the  indignation 
of  Xerxes.  It  happened  that  these  engage- 
ments by  sea  took  place  precisely  at  the  same 
periods  *s  the  conflicts  at  Thermopyla.  The 
object  of  the  sea-fights  was  the  Euripus,  as 
that  of  the  battles  by  land  was  the  passage  of 
Thennopyls.  The  Greeks  animated  each 
other  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Barbarians 


1  Miaerable  mami«r.]— To  T1X05  r^i  tytvtt^  «xa<i. 
LonginuB,  section  xliii.  p.  160,  Pearce'a  edition,  cen- 
sures this  expression  of  sxafi,  as  mean  and  feeble. 
Pearce  does  not  vindicate  our  author,  neither  does 
Tonp ;  Larcher  does,  and  with  considerable  effect.  Boil- 
eau,  he  says,  has  rendered  the  word  mx»i*t  P*^ 'V^^'^ 
ble.  If  this  were  admitted,  the  censure  of  Longinus 
would  be  reasonab^s  enough ;  but  in  fact  «%•«•  i>  a  very 
strong  term,  and  Ji|Bifies  something  in  the  highest  de- 
gi'ee  shoclEing.  Hefwdotus  has  applied  rv/n^ofn  MXaifif, 
to  the  murder  of  a  brother,  book  i.  42 ;  and  again  to  the 
murder  of  a  son,  vii.  190.  Antoninus  Liberalis  calls  the 
crime  of  incest  between  a  &ther  and  his  daughter,  m%»ft 
sat  mitrfi»¥  if  yov,  an  action  horrible  and  offensive  to  all 
laws.  A  similar  mode  of  speaking  was  in  use  among 
the  Romans :  every  one  knows  that  Yirgil  applied  the 
wdrd  illaudatua  to  Busiris ;  and  Horace  calls  Pythsgo- 
ras,  Non  sordidus  auctor  nstuns  verique. 


into  Greece ;  the  Barbarians  in  like  manner 
were  emulous  to  disperse  the  Greeks,  and  be- 
come masters  of  these  passages. 

XVI.  Whilst  the  forces  of  Xerxes  advan- 
ced in  order  of  battle,  the  Greeks  remained  on 
their  station  at  Artemisium  :  the  Barbarians, 
as  if  to  render  themselves  secure  of  them  all, 
enclosed  them  in  a  semicircle.  The  Greeks 
met  them,  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  was 
fought  on  both  sides  on  equal  terms.  The 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  from  the  size  and  number  of 
its  vessels,  was  much  perplexed  by  their  falling 
foul  of  each  other ;  they  fought  however  with 
firmness,  and  vefused  to  give  way,  for  they 
could  not  bear  to  be  put  to  flight  by  so  inferior 
a  force.  In  the  conflict  many  Grecian  vessels 
perished,  with  a  greafnumber  of  men  ;  but  the 
loss  of  the  Barbarians  was  much  greater  in 
both  ;  they  separated  as  by  mutual  consent 

XVII.  Of  all  those  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
the  Egyptians  performed  the  most  important 
service;  they  distinguished  themselves  through- 
out, and  took  five  Grecian  vessels  with  all  their 
men.  Of  the  confederates,  the  Athenians 
were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  of  these  the 
bravest  was  Clinias,  son  of  Alcibiades.'  His 
ship,  which  carried  two  hundred  men,  was 
equipped  and  manned  at  his  own  expense. 

XVIII.  The  two  fleets  eagerly  retired  to 
their  respective  stations.  The  Greeks  retained 
the  wrecks  of  their  vessels  which  were  damag- 
ed, and  possessed  the  bodies  of  their  desd  ; 
but  as  they  had  suffered  severely,  and  particu- 
larly the  Athenians,  the  half  of  whose  vessels 
were  disabled,  they  deliberated  about  retiring 
to  the  remoter  parts  of  Greece. 

XIX.  Themistocles  had  constantly  believed 
that  if  he  could  detach  from  the  Barbarians  the 
lonians  and  Gsrians,^  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  overpowering  the  rest.  Whilst  the 
Euboeans  were  assembling  their  cattle  on  the 
sea-coast,  he  called   the   chiefs  together,  and 

2  Clinitu,  son  efAicibiadea.'y—V  pon  this  personage 
Yalcnaer  has  a  very  elaborate  and  learned  note,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  it  contains  any  thing  partioularly  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  English  reader,  except  that  he  was 
the  lather  of  the  lamous  Alcibiades,  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated in  Greece.— 7*. 

3  CoruOTS.]— Originally  these  people  inhabited  the 
islands  lying  near  their  own  coasts,  and  so  much  only 
of  the  JEgean  sea  as  was  called  the  Icarian,  of  which 
Icarus,  the  island  xjf  Caria^  was  the  principal  island ; 
they  were  then  named  Lelegesand  Pelasgl.— Skt  BtrtAo 
1.  xii.  661—673.  Ailerwards  removii^  to  the  continent, 
they  seised  upon  a  large  tract  of  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as 
of  the  inland  country ;  **■  This,"  says  Sinibo,  "  was  the 
opinion  most  gsnerally  sUowed.**— 2*. 
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informed  them  be  hsd  conceived  a  method, 
which  he  believed  would  deprive  the  king  of 
the  best  of  his  allies.  At  this  juncture  he  ox- 
plained  himself  no  farther,  adding  only  his  ad- 
vice that  they  should  kill  as  much  of  the  cattle 
of  the  Eubosans  as  they  possibly  could ;  for  it 
was  much  better  that  their  troops  should  enjoy 
them  than  those  of  the  enemy.  He  recom- 
mended them  to  order  their  respective  people 
to  kindle  a  fire,  and  told  them  that  he  would 
be  careful  to  select  a  proper  opportunity  for 
their  departure  to  Greece.  His  advice  was 
approved,  the  fires  were  kindled,  and  the  cattle 
slain. 

XX.  The  Eubceans,  paying  no  manner  of 
regard  to  the  oracle  of  Bacis,  had  neither  re- 
moved any  of  their  effects,  nor  prepared  any 
provision,  which  it  certainly  became  those  to  do 
who  were  menaced  by  a  war :  their  neglect  had 
nndered  their  affairs  extremely  critical.  The 
oracle  of  Bacis  ^  was  to  this  effect : 

**  When  barbarous  hosts  with  Byblus  yoke  the  main, 
Then  drive  your  cattle  from  Euboea's  plain." 

As  they  made  no  use  of  this  declaration,  either 

in  their  present  evils  or  to  guard  against  the 

future,  they  might  naturally  expect  the  worst. 

XXI.  At  this  period  there  arrived  a  spy 
from  Trachis ;  there  was  one  also  at  Artemi- 
sium,  whose  name  was  Polyas,  a  native  of 
Anticyra.  He  had  a  swift  vessel  with  oars  con- 
stantly in  readiness,  and  was  directed  to  com- 
municate to  those  at  Thermopyin  the  event  of 
any  engagement  which  might  take  place  at  sea. 
There  was  also  with  Leonidas  an  Athenian 
named  Abronychus,  the  son  of  Lysicles,  who 
was  prepared  with  a  thirty-oared  vessel  to  give 
immediate  information  to  those  at  Artemisium 
of  whatever  might  happen  to  the  land  forces. 
This  man  arrived  at  Artemisium,  and  informed 
the  Greeks  of  what  had  befallen  Leonidas  and 
his  party.  On  receiving  his  intelligence,  they 
thought  it  expedient  not  to  defer  their  depar- 
ture, but  to  separate  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  stationed,  the  Corinthians  first,  the  Athe- 
nians last. 

XXII.  Theroistocles,'  selecting  the  swift- 
est of  the  Athenian  vessels,  went  with  them  to 
a  watering  place,  and  there  engraved  upon  the 
rocks  these  words,  which  the  lonians,  coming 

4  The  urarU  of  jBocm.]— There  were  three  toothenyeri 
of  this  name ;  the  moat  ancient  waa  of  Eleus  in  Bccotia, 
the  second  of  Athens,and  the  third  of  Caphya  in  Arcadia. 
This  last  was  also  called  Cydiis  and  Aletes,  and  wonder- 
ful thines  are  related  of  him  by  Theopompus.^LarrA^. 

o  T^tniitoclea.^—Baitaltmy  in  his  Voyage  du  Jeune 


the  next  day  to  Artemisium,  perused :  "  Men 
of  Ionia,  in  fighting  against  your  ancestors,  and 
endeavouring  to  reduce  Greece  to  servitude,' 
you  are  guilty  of  injustice :  take,  therefore,  an 
active  part  in  our  behalf;  if  this  be  impractica- 
ble, retire  yourselves  from  the  contest,  and  pre- 
vail on  the  Carians  to  do  the  same.  If  yon 
can  comply  with  neither  of  these  requisitions, 
and  are  so  bound  by  necessity  that  you  cannot 
openly  revolt,  when  the  conflict  begins,  retire ; 
remembering  that  you  are  descended  from  our- 
selves, and  that  the  first  occasion  of  our  dispute 
with  the  Barbarians  originated  with  you.'* 
Themistocles  in  writing  the  above,  had,  as  I 
should  suppose,  two  objects  in  view.  If  what 
he  said  were  concealed  from  the  king,  the  loni- 
ans might  be  induced  to  go  over  to  the  Greeks, 
and  if  Xerxes  should  know  it,  it  might  inclino 
him  to  distrust  the  lonians,  and  employ  them 
no  more  by  sea. 

XXIII.  When  Themistocles  had  written 
the  above,  a  man  of  Histiea  hastened  in  a  small 
vessel  to  inform  the  Barbarians  that  the  Greeks 
had  fled  from  Artemisium.  Distrusting  the 
intelligence,  they  ordered  the  man  into  close 
custody,  and  sent  some  swift  vessels  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  These  confirmed  the  report, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  the  whole  fleet  in 
a  body  sailed  to  Artemisium ;  remaining  here 
till  mid-day,  they  proceeded  to  Histisa :  they' 
then  took  possession  of  the  city  of  the  Histin- 
ans,  and  over-ran  part  of  Hellopia,^  and  all  the 
coast  of  Histisotis. 

XXIV.  Whilst  his  fleet  continued  at  His- 
tieotis,  Xerxes  having  prepared  what  he  intend- 
ed concerning  the  dead,  sent  to  them  a  herald. 
The  preparations  were  these:  Twenty  thou- 
sand men  had  been  slain  atThermopylc,  of  these 
one  thousand  were  left 'on  the  field,  the  rest 
were  buried  in  pits  sunk  for  the  purpose ;  these 
were  afterwards  filled  up,  and  covered  with 
leaves,  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by  the 
fleet.  The  herald,  on  his  arrival  at  Histisa, 
assembled  the  forces,  and  thus  addressed  them  * 


Anacharsis,  divides  the  Athenian  history  into  three  dis- 
tinct intervals,  which  he  calls  the  commencement,  the 
progress,  and  the  fiill  of  that  empire.  The  first  he  names 
the  age  of  Solon,  or  of  the  laws ;  the  second  the  age  of 
Themistocles,  and  Arisiidcs,  or  of  glory ;  the  third,  the 
age  of  Pericles,  or  of  luxury  and  the  arts. — T. 

6  Hellapia.']—'Th6  whole  island  of  Euboea  was  ancient- 
ly called  Helapia ;  I  understand  that  the  Hebrew  word 
which  we  pronounce  Hollap,  means  of  a  clear  county, 
nance ;  for  this  reason  the  people  round  Dodona  were 
called  £111  and  Ellupes,  and  their  country  also  Ellopia. 
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<•  Xerxes 'the  king,  O  allies;  permits  whoeTer 
chooses  it  to  leave  his  post,  and  see  in  what 
manner  he  contends  with  those  foolish  men, 
who  had  hoped  to  overcome  him." 

XX  v.  Immediately  on  this  declaration, 
scarce  a  boat  remained  behind,  so  many  were 
eager  to  see  the  spectacle  r  coming  to  the  spot, 
they  beheld  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Though  a 
number  of  Helots  ^  were  among  them,  they  sup- 
posed that  all  whom  they  saw  wereLacedaroo- 
qians  and  Thespians.  This  subterfuge  of  Xer- 
xes did  not  deceive  those  who  beheld  it ;  it 
coald  not  fail  of  appearing  exceedingly  ridicu- 
lous, to  see  a  thousand  Persian  bodies  on  the 
&eld,  and  four  thousand  Greeks  crowded  to- 
gether on  one  spot.  After  a  whole  day  had 
been  thus  employed,  the  troops  returned  on  the 
following  one  to  the  fleet  at  Histiea,  and  Xer- 
xes with  his  srmy  proceeded  on  their  march. 

XXVI  A  stoaU  number  of  Arcadians  de- 
serted to  the  Persian  army  :  they  were  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  and  wished  to  be  employed. 
Being  introduced  to  the  royal  presence,  and 
interrogated  by  several  Persians,  and  by  one  in 
particular,  concerning  the  Greeks,  and  how 
they  were  then  employed :  **  At  present,"  they 
replied,  «  they  are  celebrating  the  Olympic 
games,  and  beholding  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
exercises."  Being  a  second  time  asked  what 
the  prize  was  for  which  they  contended,  they 
answered,  «  An  olive  garland."  On  this  occa- 
sion Tigranes,'  the  son  of  Artabanus,  having 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which  proved 
great  generosity  of  soul,  was  accused  by  the 
king  of  cowardice.  Hearing  that  the  priae  was 
not  money,  but  a  garland,  he  exclaimed  before 
them  all-^*  What  must  those  men  be,  O  Mar- 
donius,  against  whom  you  are  conducting  us, 
who  contend  not  for  wealth,  but  for  virtue  1" 

XXVn.  After  the  above  calamity  at  Ther- 
mopyln,  the  Thessalians  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Phoceans,  with  whom  they  bad  before  been  at 
enmity,'  but  particularly  so  after  their  last  over- 

1  HeloU.']—!  have  in  a  preceding  note  gpoke  of  the 
Helots ;  but  for  more  particulars  concerning  iliem,  I  beg 
leave  to  rerer  the  reader  to  a  dissertation  on  the  history 
and  servitude  of  the  Helots,  by  M.  Capperonier,  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Leures.—T*. 

2  7V^im««.]— Many  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  name  is  derived  from  the  Togarmah  of  scripture, 
and  given  to  the  chiefs  of  that  house ;  see  Eze.  xxxviii. 
0.—"  Togarmah  of  the  north  quarters,  and  all  his  bands." 
Josephus  writes  Togarmah's  name,  ^vyfmftMnf,  1*by- 
grammis,  which  some  copies  render  Thygran,  neither 
of  them  very  unlilce  Tigraoes.— 7*. 

3  J3mnity.2—Tb»  Thessalians  being  natives  of  Thes- 


throw.  Some  years  antecedent  to  this  expecli* 
tion  of  the  king  the  Thessalians  in  a  body,  in 
conjunction  with  their  allies,  had  attacked  the 
Phooeans,  but  had  been  driven  back  and  roogh- 
ly  handled.  The  Phooeans,  being  sarrounded 
at  Parnassus,  happened  to  have  with  them 
Tellias*  of  Eleum,  the  soothsayer,  at  whose 
instigation  they  concerted  the  following  strata* 
gem' :  They  selected  six  hundred  of  their  brav- 
est men,  whose  persons  and  arms  they  made 
white  with  chalk ;  they  thus  sent  them  against 
the  Thessalians,  under  oover  of  the  night,  com- 
manding them  to  put  every  one  to  death  who 
was  not  whited  like  themselves.  The  Thes- 
salian  out-posts,  who  first  saw  them,  coneeived 
them  to  be]  something  sQpernataral.  These 
communicated  their  panic  to  the  body  of  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Phoceans 
slew  four  thousand,  and  carried  away  their 
shields :  half  of  these  shields  were  consecrated . 
at  Abs,  and  half  at  DelphL  A  tenth  part  of 
the  money  which  resulted  from  this  victory  was 
applied  to  erect  the  large'statues  which  are  to 


protia,  had  seized  JEolia,  afterwards  called  Thessaly, 
whence  they  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Phocea,  by  the 
passage  of  Thennopyl» ;  but  the  Phoceans  in  this  place 
constructed  a  wall,  which  checked  their  incursions. 
This  was  the  source  of  the  hatred  which  these  people 
Imre  each  other,  and  which  was'carried  to  such  exureii»- 
ities,  that  the  Thessalians  in  one  day  cut  the  throats  of 
all  the  magistrates  and  princes  of  the  Phoceans,  who, 
in  return,  beat  to  death  two  hundred  and  fifty  hostages 
they  had  in  their  hands.— Xore/Mr. 

4  7V//UW.]— He  was  the  chief  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
Telliadao,  in  which  the  art  of  divination  was  hereditary. 
In  gratitude  for  the  victory  which  they  obtained  through 
his  means,  the  Phoceans  made  a  statue  of  Tellias,  which 
they  sent  to  Delphi,  with  those  of  the  chieCi  and  heroes 
of  their  country.— ZorrAer. 

Compare  the  account  here  given  by  Herodotus  with 
Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  1.  and  the  Stratagemaia  of  Poly»nus, 
1.  vi.  c.  18-— See  also  Plutarch  on  the  virtues  of  women. 

To  revenge  the  above-mentioned  murder  of  their  hoc 
tages,  the  Thessalians  marched  against  the  Phoceans, 
determining  to  spare  no  men  that  were  of  age,  and  to  sell 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.  Diaphantus, gover- 
nor of  Phocis,  on  hearing  this,  persuaded  his  conntry. 
men  to  go  and  meet  the  Thessalians,  and  to  collect  their 
women  and  children  in  one  place,  round  whom  they 
were  to  pile  combustible  materials, and  to  place  a  watch, 
who,  If  the  Phoceans  should  be  defeated,  were  to  set 
fire  to  the  pile.  To  this  one  person  objected,  saying  the 
women  ought  to  be  consulted  on  the  business.  The 
women  hearing  of  this,  assembled  together,  and  not  on- 
ly agreed  to  it,  but  highly  applauded  Diaphaiuus  fur  pro- 
posing it:  it  is  also  said,  that  the  children  also  met  Uv 
gether  and  resolved  on  the  same  thing.  The  Fhoceane 
afterwards  engaging  the  enemy  alCleon,aplace  In  Hy- 
ampolis,  were  victorious.  The  Greeks  called  this  res- 
olution of  the  women  opoHOta^  desperation.  The  great- 
est feast  of  the  Phoceans  is  that  which  they  celebraied 
at  Hyaropolis,  and  called  HUgi/ubQUo,  in  conunemora- 
tionofthls. 
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b«  seen  round  the  tripod  before  the  temi^e  at 
Delphi :  an  equal  number  were  erected  at  Abe 
XXYIII.  The  Phooeans  thus  treated  the 
Thessalian  foot,  by  whom  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded :  their  horse  which  had  made  incursions 
into  their  country,  they  effectually  destroyed. 
At  the  entrance  to  Phocis  near  Hyampolls 
they  sunk  a  deep  trench,  into  which  having 
thrown  a  number  of  empty  casks,  they  covered 
them  with  earth  to  the  level  of  the  common 
ground.  They  then  waited  to  receive  the  at- 
tack of  the  Thessalians :  these  advancing,  as  if 
to  capture  the  Phoceans,  fell  in  among  the 
casks,  by  which  the  legs  of  their  horses  were 
broken. 

XXIX.  These  two  disasters  had  so  much 
exasperated  the  Thessalians,  that  they  sent  a 
herald  to  say  thus  to  the  Phoceans :  "  As  you 
are  now,  0  Phoceans,  rendered  wiser  by  ex- 
perience, it  becomes  you  to  acknowledge  your- 
selves our  inferiors.  When  we  formerly 
thought  it  consistent  to  bo  .united  with  the 
Greeks,  we  were  always  superior  to  you ;  we 
have  now  so  much  influence  with  the  Barbari- 
ans, that  it  is  in  our  power  to  strip  you  of  your 
country,  and  reduce  you  to  slavery.  We  are 
nevertheless  willing  to  forget  past  injuries, 
provided  you  will  pay  us  fifty  talents:  on 
these  terms  we  engage  to  avert  the  evils  which 
threaten  your  country." 

XXX.  Such  was  the  application  of  the 
Thessalians  to  the  Phoceans,  who  alone  of  all 
the  people  of  this  district,  did  not  side  with  the 
Mcdes,  and  for  no  othtir  reason,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  conjecture,  than  their  hatred  of  the 
Thessalians.  If  the  Thessalians  had  favoured 
the  Greeks,  the  Phoceans  I  believe  would  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  Medes.  The  Pho- 
ceans in  reply  refused  to  give  the  money  ;  they 
had  the  same  opportunity,  they  added,  of  unit- 
ing with  the  Medes,  as  the  Thessalians,  if  they 
wished  to  change  their  sentiments ;  but  they 
expressed  themselves  unalterably  reluctant  to 
desert  the  cause  of  Greece. 

XXXI.  This  answer  of  the  Phoceans  so 
irritated  the  people  of  Thessaly,  that  they  of- 
fered themselves  as  guides  to  the  Barbarian 
army,  which  they  conducted  from  Trachis  to 
Doris.  The  passage  of  this  district  is  not  more 
than  thirty  stadia  in  extent,  it  is  situate  be- 
twixt Melias  and  Phocis,  and  was  before  called 
Dryopis.  The  Dorians,  are  the  original  and 
principal  people  of  the  Peloponnese :  the  Bar- 
barians   penetrated    into  Doris,    but  without 
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committing  any  devastations.  The  Thessa- 
lians did  not  wish  them  to  commit  any  violence 
here,  and  indeed  the  inhabitants  had  embraced 
the  interest  of  the  Medes. 

XXXII.  The  Barbarians  passed  from  Do- 
ris into  Phocis,  but  did  not  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  Of 
these  some  had  taken  refuge  on  the  summits 
of  Parnas8:2s,^  at  a  place  called  Tithorea,  near 
the  city  Keen,  capable  of  containing  a  great 
number  of  people.  A  greater  number  had  fied 
to  Amphissa,  a  town  of  the  Ozols  Locriane, 
beyond  the  plain  of  Crisseum.  The  Barbarians 
efiectually  over-ran  Phocis,  to  which  the  Thes- 
salians conducted  them ;  whatever  they  found 
they  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword,  and  both 
the  cities  and  sacred  temples  vrere  burned. 

XXXIII.  Proceeding  along  the  river  Ce- 
phissus,  they  extended  their  violence  through- 
out Phocis.  On  one  side  they  burned  th£ 
city  Drymos,  on  the  other  Charadra,  Erochos, 
Tethronium,  Amphicsa,  Neon,®  Pedieas,  Tri- 
teas,  Elatea,  Hyampolis,  Paropotamios,  and 
Abse.  At  this  last  place  is  an  edifice  sacred 
to  Apollo,  abounding  in  wealth,  and  full  of 
various  treasures,^  and  offerings.  Here  as  now 
was  an  oracle.  Having  plundered  this  temple, 
they  set  it  on  fire.  They  pursued  the  Phoceans, 
and  overtook  some  of  them  near  the  mountains ; 

6  Parjut89Us.']—Th\B  celebrated  mountain  had  a  fork- 
ad  sunamit  with  two  venices :  of  these  one  was  sacred  to 
ApoUo,  the  other  to  Bacchus.  See  Joddrel  on  Euri- 
pideth  P- 19'  Sir  George  Wheeler,  in  hia  Travels  into 
Greece,  has  given  an  engraving  of  this  poetical  circum 
stance,  so  often  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets ;  and  he  observes,  that  the  high  cliflb  seem  to  And 
in  two  points  from  the  town  of  Delphi.  He  also  adds, 
that  there  is  a  fountain  with  a  very  picuiiful  source  of 
water  continually  flowing  out  from  a  cavity  close  to 
this  monmain,  which  by  the  marble  steps  leading  to  It 
should  be  the  fountain  Castalia.  Lucan  observes,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge  Farnassns  was  the  only  moun- 
tain, and  that  too  with  one  of  its  tops  only,  which  pro- 
jected atX)ve  the  water,  1.  v.  76. 

Boeaolain  flucfu  lerru  mentwte  caemsok 
Eminuii,  pontoquc  fait  dhcrimea  el  aairii. 

Which  lines  are  thus  diffusely  rendered  by  Rowe  : 

When  o^er  fhe  wnrld  the deiose  wMe  wai  wprtai, 
lliii  nolf  mountain  reaiM  iti  I0R7  head  ; 
One  riiiag  rock  piwetred,  a  bottnd  WM  (^TCB 
,  Between  the  vattjr  deep  and  anthifjtf  beavea. 

L.r.vBr.V7. 
Sir  George  Wheeler  says,  "I  esteem  this  mountain 
not  only  the  highest  in  all  Greece,  but  one  of  the  high- 
est in  all  the  world,  and  not  inferior  to  mount  Cents 
among  the  Alps." 

6  Neon.'\—M.  Larcher  thinks,  and  with  great  reason, 
that  the  Neon  in  this  passage  should  be  read  Cleon. 

7  7Vea««res.3^As  the  greater  p.art  of  the  Grecian 
cities  sent  their  wealth  to  Delphi,  it  is  very  probable, 
says  M.  Larcher,  that  those  of  Phocis  deposited  theirs 
at  AbSB. 
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many  of  thfir  female  captives  died,  from  the 
great  number  who  committed  violence  on  their 
persons. 

XXXIV.  PasBing  the  Parapotamiana,  they 
came  to  the  Paropeans  ;*  at  thia  place  the 
army  waa  divided  into  two  bodies,  of  which 
the  one  most  numerous  and  powerful  proceeded 
towards  Athens,  entering  Boeotia  through  the 
Orchomenian  territories.  The  Boeotians  in 
general  had  taken  part  with  the  Medes.  Alex- 
ander, with  the  view  of  preserving  the  Boeo- 
tian cities,  and  of  convincing  Xerxes  that  the 
nation  were  really  attached  to  him,  had  sta- 
tioned a  Macedonian  detachment  in  each. 
Thi^  was  the  line  of  march  pursued  by  one 
part  of  the  Barbarians. 

XXXV.  The  other  division,  keeping  Par- 
nassus to  the  right,  advanced  under  the  conduct 
of  their  guides,  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  What- 
ever they  met  in  their  march  belonging  to  the 
Phoceans  they  totally  laid  waste,  burning  the 
towns  of  the  Paropeans,  Daulians,  and  ^Eolians. 
They  proceeded  in  this  direction,  after  separat- 
ing from  the  main  army,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi;  and  of  pre- 
senting its  treasures  to  the  king.  I  have  been 
informed  that  Xerxes  had  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  which  this  temple 
contained  than  of  those  which  he  had  left  in 
his  own  palace ;  many  having  made  it  their 
business  to  inform  him  of  its  contents,'  and 
more  particularly  of  the  offerings  of  Croesus, 
the  son  of  Alyattes. 

2  AifcpeaiM.]— D'AoTille,  in  hia  Geography,  reverseB 
this  order,  and  places  the  Paropeana  before  the  Parar 
potemians. 

2  Of  its  eatttents.l^Seet  in  the  Memoira  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Letlres,  a  dissertation 
on  the  riches  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  an  account 
of  those  by  whom  it  waa  at  difierenl  times  pillaged.  We 
have  had  in  this  country  a  parallel  of  immense  but  use- 
less riches,  accumulated  by  superstition,  and  long  pre- 
served by  the  jealous  and  vigilant  hand  of  bigotry,  in 
the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury.  These, 
however,  like  the  wealth  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  were 
in  process  of  time  plundered  and  carried  away  by  the 
violent  and  powerful.  When  Erasmus  saw  at  Canter- 
bury the  tomb  of  Becket  laden  with  so  many  precious 
jewels,  and  other  iuestipmble  riches,  he  cnuld  not  but 
wish  that  these  superfluous  heaps  of  wealth  might  be 
distributed  among  the  poor,  and  his  tomb  to  be  better 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  than  to  heap  up  all 
that  mass  of  ireafure  to  be  one  day  plundered  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  men  of  power ;  which  was  a  prophecy 
most  litemlly  fulfilled  in  less  than  twenty  yeara— See 
Jortin*»  Life  tfErasmitt. 

At  the  present  day,  the  shrine  of  **  Oar  lady  of  Lo- 
retto  "  is  in  like  manner  remarkable  for  the  splendour 
and  profusion  of  its  riches,  and  will  not  improbably,  in 
the  course  of  succeeding  years,  share  a  similar  fate. 


XXXVI.  The  DeTphians  on  hearing  this, 
were  struck  with  the  greatest  consternation, 
and  applying  to  the  oracle,  desired  to  be  in- 
structed whether  they  should  bury  the  sacred 
treaaures  in  the  earth,  or  remove  them  to  some 
other  place.  They  were  ordered  not  to  re- 
move them,  as  the  deity  was  able  to  protect 
what  belonged  to  h'im ;  their  sole  care  there- 
fore was  employed  sbout  themselves,  and  they 
immediately  removed  their  wives  and  ofcildren 
into  Achaia.  Of  themselves  the  greater  part 
fled  to  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  and  to  the 
Corycian  cave  f  others  took  refuge  at  Ampfais- 
sa,  in  Locria.  Excepting  sixty  men,  with  the 
principal  priest,  the  city  of  Delphi  was  entirely 
deserted. 

XXXVII.  When  the  Barbarians  approach- 
ed, and  were  in  sight  of  the  temple,  the  pro- 
phet, whose  name  was  Aceratus,  observed  that 
the  sacred  arms,  which  had  ever  been  preserved 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  it  was  impious  to 
touch,  were  removed  *  to  the  outward  front  of 
the  temple  :  he  hastened  to  acquaint  those 
Delphians  who  remained  with  the  prodigy. 
The  enemy  continued  to  advance ;  and  when 
they  ^ame  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea, 


3  Coiyeian  eu9e.>~This  was  at  the  base  of  mount  Co- 
ryctts,  and  said  by  Pausaaias  to  have  t)een  of  vast  ex- 
tent :  it  was  sacred  to  the  muses,  who  from  thence  wera 
called  Nymphs  Corycides.    See  Ovid,  Met.  i.  300. 

CbiyddM  nyBiiiiMtC  ■aBiflk  aHBtit  adonaU 

It  should  seem,  that  in  the  countries  of  the  East  sub- 
terraneous caves  were  very  frequent,  and  used  by  shep- 
herds to  sleep  in,  or  as  folds  for  their  flocks  In  the  even- 
ing. The  Syrian  coast,  or  rather  the  mounlaina  on  this 
coast,  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  caves  in  them. 
See  Harmer's  Observations  on  passages  of  Scripture, 
vol.  ill.  p.  61. 

We  find  In  the  history  of  the  Croisados,  liy  the  Arch- 
bishnpof  Tyre,  that  Baldwin  the  First  presented  himself, 
with  some  troops  which  he  had  got  together,  before  As- 
calon ;  that  the  citizens  were  afraid  to  venture  out  to 
fight  with  him.  Upon  which,  finding  it  would  be  ia  no 
advantage  to  continue  there,  he  ranged  about  the  plains 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  found  villages 
whose  inhabitants,  having  left  their  houses,  had  retired 
with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks  and  herds, 
into  aubUrraneout  caves. 

See  also  1  Sam.  xili.  11. 

**  And  both  of  them  discovered  themselves  unto  the 
garrison  of  the  Fhilisiines ;  and  the  Fhilisiioes  said,  Be- 
hold, the  Hebrews  come  forth  out  of  the  holes  where 
they  had  hid  themselves." 

Again—Judges,  vi.  2. 

"  And  because  of  the  Midianites,  the  children  of  Is- 
rael made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains, 
and  cavesy  and  strong  holds."— 7! 

4  Were  removed.']— A.  liule  before  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  it  was  said,  thai  the  temples  opened  of  themselves, 
and  that  the  arms  which  were  in  the  temple  of  Hercules 
disappeared,  as  If  Hercules  himself  was  gone  to  be  pre- 
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more  portantous  appeftrances  were  seen.  It 
might  be  thought  sufficiently  wonderful,  thet 
the  arms  should  spontaneously  have  removed 
themselves  to  the  outward  port  of  the  temple ; 
but  what  afterwards  happened  was  yet  more  as- 
tonishing. As  the  Barbarians  drew  near  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  a  storm  of  thunder 
burst  upon  their  heads ;  two  immense  fragments 
of  rock  ^  were  separated  from  the  tops  of  Par- 
nassus which  rolling  down  with  a  horrid  noise, 
destroyed  a  vast  multitude.  At  the  same  time 
there  proceeded  from  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
loud  and  martial  shouts. 

XXX  y  III.  This  accumulation  of  prodigies 
impressed  so  great  a  terror  on  the  Barbarians, 
that  they  fled  in  confusion.  The  Delphians 
perceiving  this,^  descended  and  slew  a  great 
number.  They  who  escaped  fled  to  Bceotia; 
these,  as  I  have  been  informed,  related  that  be- 
sides the  above  prodigies,  they  saw  also  two 
armed  beings  of  more  than  human  size,  who 
pursued  and  slaughtered  them. 

XXXIX.  The  Delphians  say,  that  these 
two^were  heroes,  and  natives  of  the  country, 
their  names  Phylacus  and  Autonous,  to  whom 
some  buildings  near  the  temple  had  been  conse- 
crated. That  of  Phylacus  stands  on  the  public 
road,  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  that 
of  Autonous,  near  Gastalia,  beneath  the  Hy- 

•ant  at  that  engagement.  But  manj  did  not  scruple  to 
srijr,  thai  these  miracles  were  contrived  by  the  magis- 
trates.—Xmqp^on. 

Julias  Obsequens,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Roman 
prodigies,  says,  that  A.  U.  6S2,  Hasia  Martis  in  regia 
sua  sponte  mot«.— The  spears  of  Mars,  preserved  in  the 
palace,  moved  of  their  own  accord.  Among  the  prog- 
nostics which  preceded  the  assassination  of  Cesar,  Vir- 
gil mentions  the  sound  of  arms  heard  all  over  Germany. 
Armonun  ■QBitBn  lolo  Gowiiii  codo 

Audiit  r. 

B  DragmenU  qfrocks.2— 

The  doable  head 
Of  Ml  Fumam  raeliOK  from  the  cng 
Unloowd  two  tmcmaAM  i  laouiiiialiioa  in  bvik 
They  roll  to  Delphi,  with  a  cnahing  ■nand 
Like  thunder  nif  h,  whnie  bunt  of  nila  elrikst 
The  shaHered  ear  with  hnwor.— 
They  mtnv,  luid  |Mraiiif  by  MiMirrm^  gnms 
Ttro  monaiiiaiiliaf  tonor  ««.— Tber*  stopped 
The  may  rm^ments  from  AuniMiui  rant  i 
An  act  nf  nature,  by  anme  latent  eaun 
Di^urbed.    Tremendnua  oVr  Barbwian  ranks 
The  ruins  down  the  nend  way  had  rotted, 
Leaving  its  lurfiice  horrible  to  ik^t, 
Such  as  mirht  atanle  wai^  reownelsil  god, 
And  shake  hbhevtofaJtBtaaL  Miemi£ 

The  same  events  are  recorded  hy  Diodorus  Slculus,  1. 
xi-  kc.A. 
6  Perceiving  tAw.]— 

The  Del pblaa  imc^ 
By  feHr  m  latety  to  the  neichboBrinc  hills 
And  caw*  mtraJu*!,  fonake  their  ibelteriof  holds  j 
In  cloaleni  rmhiar  0°  the  tba  dJmayed, 
AccomplidilhBbdefiBtt 


ampean  vertex.  The  rocky  fragments  which 
fell  from  Parnassus  have  been  preserved  with- 
in my  remembrance  near  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pronea,  where  they  first  fixed  themselves,  after 
rolling  through  the  Barbarian  ranks.  In  this 
manner  was  the  enemy  obliged  to  retreat  from 
the  temple. 

XL.  The  Grecian  fleet,  after  their  de- 
parture from  Artemisium,  at  the  request  of 
the  Athenians,  came  to  an  anchor  at  Salamis. 
The  motive  of  the  Athenians  in  soliciting  this, 
was  to  have  the  opportunity  of  removing  their 
wives  and  families  from  Attica,  as  well  as  to 
deliberate  upon  what  measures  they  should  pur- 
sue. To  this  also  they  were  farther  induced, 
because  things  had  hitherto  happened  contrary 
to  their  expectations.  They  had  hoped  that 
the  people  of  the  Peloponnese,  in  one  collected 
body,  would  wait  the  approach  of  the  Barba- 
rians in  Bceotia.  Instead  of  which  they  learn- 
ed, they  were  satisfied  with  fortifying  the  isth- 
mus of  the  Peloponnese  with  a  wall,  careful  of 
their  own  security  alone.  The  Athenians 
were  induced,  in  copsequence  of  this  intelli- 
gence, to  entreat  the  allies  to  station  themselves 
at  Salamis. 

XLI.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  allies  continued 
with  the  fleet,  the  Athenians  returned  to  their 
country,  where  they  proclaimed  by  a  herald,'' 
that  every  Athenian  was  to  preserve  his  family 
and  effects  by  the  best  means  in  his  power. 
The  greater  number  took  refuge  at  Troszene, 
others  fled  to  ^gina,  and  some  to  Salamis, 
each  being  anxious  to  save  what  was  dear  to 
him,  and  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
oracle.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Athenians,  that 
there  is  a  large  serpent^  in  the  temple  of  the 
citadel,  which  continually  defends  iL  Of  this 
they  have  such  an  entire  conviction,  that  they 
offer  to  it  every  month  cakes  of  honey :  these 
had  before  always  been  regularly  consumed,  at 
this  juncture  they  were  untouched.^  The 
priestess  having  made  this  incident  known,  the 


7  By  a  Aero/d.]— It  v^as  criminal  at  Athens  to  abandon 
their  country  in  time  of  danger,  or  oven  to  remove  their 
wives  and  children  from  the  jwrilfl  which  impended,  till 
permission  was  given  hj  a  public  proclamation— 
LarcluT. 

8  Large  aerjmtl.ySee  Bryant  on  the  subject  of  ser- 
pent worship,  vol.  i.  \\  476,  &c.  The  Atbeniaus  were 
esteemed  Serpentigenee,  and  they  had  a  tradition  that  the 
chief  guardian  of  their  Acropolis  was  a  sorpeni,  &c.— 

r. 

9  rTn/owcAeJ.]— It  appears  that  Themistocles  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  these  pretended  miracles,  and  of  this 
io  particular.   See  his  Life,  as  given  by  Plutarch. 
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Athenians  still  more  precipitately  deserted  the 
city,  believing  that  their  go Jdcaa  had  abandoned 
the  citadel.  Removing,  therefore,  ail  their  ef- 
fects, they  hastened  to  join  the  fleet. 

XLII.  When  it  was  generally  known  that 
those  who  had  left  Artemieium  bad  taken  their 
station  at  Salamis,  all  the  vessels  which  were 
at  Trcezene  hastened  to  join  them  :  orders 
having  been  provioasly  issued  to  assemble  at 
Pogon  and  Trcezene.  A  much  larger  fleet 
was  now  got  together  than  had  before  fooght 
at  Artemisium,  and  they  were  manned  by  a 
greater  number  of  different  nations.  Eary- 
htades,  the  son  of  Euryclidas,  who  had  com- 
manded at  Artemisium,  was  the  leader  also  on 
the  present  occasion,  though  not  of  the  Mood 
royal.  The  vessels  of  the  Athenians  were  the 
most  numerous,  and  the  best  sailers. 

XLIIT.  The  fleet  was  thus  composed:  Of 
the  people  of  the  PeloponnesOi  the  Laceda- 
monians  furnished  sixteen  vessels,  the  Cor- 
inthians the  same  number  as  at  Artemisium, 
the  Sicyonians  fifteen,  the  Epidaarians  ten, 
the  Troezenians  five,  the  Hermionians  three. 
All  these,  except  the  Hermionians,  were  Do- 
rians and  Macedonians,  coming  from  Erineus, 
Pindus,  and  Dryopis.  The  Hermionians  are 
from  pryopis,  they  had  formerly  been  expelled 
by  Hercules,  and  the  Melians  of  the  district 
now  called  Doris. — These  were  the  forces  from 
the  Peloponncse. 

XLIV.  Of  those  situated  upon  the  exterior 
continent,  the  Athenians  alone  famished  one 
hundred  and  eighty  vessels,  a  number  equal  to 
all  the  rest.  The  Plateans  were  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Salamls,  and  for  thie  reason  : 
vrhen  the  Greeks  departing  from  Artemisium 
touched  at  Chalcis,  the  Plateans,  landing  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Bceotia,  employed  them- 
selves in  removing  their  families  and  effects, 
in  doing  which  they  were  left  behind.  The 
Athenians  were  Pelasgi,  and  called  Cranei, 
when  that  region  now  named  Greece  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Pelasgi :  under  Cecrops  *  they 


1  Cerrnpf.3— Sirabo  cites  Hecaueiis,  who  said  that 
Peloj^ionnosufl  was  Inhabited  bj  the  Barbari  before  it 
was  |M>8Be98ed  by  the  Greeks ;  and  adds,  that  almost  all 
Greece  was  anciently  the  seal  of  this  strange  people. 
Amon?  other  proofs  he  alle<re8  several  names  of  persons, 
such  as  CRCnt^xi,  Codnis,  &c  which  he  lays  evidently 
prove  a  f  *reii;n  lan8[uaf!e ;  i-e  BrnfAn^tv  if^pMtnrmt. 

Thacydidea  1.1.  at  the  besinnlne,  \v  Uh  the  Scholia,  says 
that  ihe  Tonians  were  called  Pitlargi,  or  Pelasgi.  The 
name  Pelareus  is  usually  taken  for  a  «atifil«rer,  vKm^n- 
T(«9c ;  this  shows  that  it  was  ori^nally  used  as  a  word 
of  reproach.    Sirabo  evidently  derives  ths  wandering 


took  the  name  of  Cecropide.  The  title  of 
Athenians  was  given  them  when  Erecthenv 
succeeded  to  the  throne :  their  name  of  loni* 
ans  ^  was  derived  from  Ion,  who  had  bean  gen* 
oral  of  the  Atheninn  forces. 

XLV.  The  Megareans  supplied  the  same 
number  of  Tcsaels,  as  at  Artemistum.  The 
Aropraciota  brought  a  reinforcement  of  seven 
ships ;  the  Leucadii,  a  Dorian  nation,  originally 
from  Corinth,  furnished  three. 

XL VI.  Of  the  people  of  the  islands,  the 
iEginets  provided  thirty  vesaels,  they  had 
others,  but  these  were  employed  in  defending 
their  coasts :  the  thirty,  in  which  they  fought 
at  Sabmis,  were  the  bcal  equipped,  and  the 
swiftest  sailers.  The  .£giucts  are  Dorians^, 
originally  of  Epidaurus,  and  their  island  was 
formerly  ealled  OB  none.  Next  to  this  people, 
the  Chalcidians,  as  at  Artemisium,  supptieil 
twenty  ships,  the  Eretrians  seven;  these  aro 
lonians.  An  equal  number  was  furnished  by 
the  people  of  Ceos,  who  also  are  lonians  of 
Athenian  descent  The  Naxians  brought 
four  vessels :  these,  with  the  rest  of  the  island* 
ers,  had  been  desired  by  the  majority  of  their 
countrymen  to  take  part  with  the  Medes,  but 
they  had  gone  over  to  the  Greeks,  by  the  per* 
suasion  of  Democritus,  a  man  of  eonsiderabia 
distinction,  and  at  that  timetrierarch.  The  Nax* 
ians  also  are  lonians,  and  of  Athenian  origin. 
The  Styreans  appeared  with  the  same  number 
of  ships  as  at  Artemisium ;  the  Cythnians  * 
brought  only  one,  and  that  of  fifty  oars :  both 
of  these  last  people  are  Dryopians.    The  allies 


temper  of  the  P(>largi,  or  Pelasgi,  from  the  Greek  sf  y^ec, 

explaining  the  WOl'd  9rpx.v9rX«vov  by  TMxv  ■'^e;  •varra* 

o-nc,  quick  in  changing  their  settlements.— 7*. 

.£geus  of  Athens,  according  to  Androtion,  was  of  the 
serpent  breed :  and  the  first  king  of  the  country  is  said 
to  have  been  AeaKw*,  a  dragon.  Others  make  Cecrofis 
the  first  who  reigned ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  two- 
fold nature,  being  formed  with  the  body  of  a  man,  blend- 
ed with  that  of  a  serpent.  Diodorus  flays,  that  this  was 
a  circumstance  deemed  by  the  Athenians  inexplicable, 
yet  he  labours  to  explain  it  by  representing  Cecrops  as 
half  a  man  and  half  a  bniie,  frc^Bryonl,  vol.  i.  484.  dbc 

2  /ortiofta.]— See  Genesis,  x.  4. 

*<  And  the  si-ns  of  Javan,  Ellsliah,  and  Tarshish,  and 
Chittim,  and  Dodanim." 

Bochart  places  Javan  and  his  sons  in  Europe,  asfign- 
ing  to  the  father,  Greece ;  to  Elishah,  Peloponnesus :  to 
Tarshish,  Tarteseus  in  Spain ;  to  Chittim  Latiuro  in 
Italy ;  and  to  Dodanim,  a  part  of  France,  1.  iii.  c.  7.— 
Javan  he  considers  as  Iho  prince  of  Ionia.— 7*. 

3  Cylhm'ant.y-TheM  islanders  were  of  no  great 
strength  or  importance.  **  If,"  says  Demosthenes,  ^  I 
considered  you  as  like  the  Siphnians,  Cythnittns,  or  such 
peor>le,  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  adu(«  sentimems 
so  elevsiod.— LorcA«r. 
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were  farther  assisted  by  the  Seriphians,  Biph- 
nians,  and  Meliaos,  who  alone,  of  the  island- 
ers, had  refaSed  to  render  the  Barbarian  earth 
and  water. 

XLYII.  All  these  diiSerent  people  who  in- 
habit the  region  betwixt  the  Thesproti  and  the 
river  Acheron,^  appeared  as  confederates  in 
the  war.  The  Thesproti  are  contiguous  both 
to  the  Ampraciots  and  Leacadit,  who  came  on 
this  occasion  from  the  remotest  limits  of 
Greeee.  Of  the  nations  still  further  distant, 
the  Crotoniattt  alone,  with  one  vessel,^  assist- 
ed Greece  in  its  danger :  it  was  commanded  by 
Phajllus,  a  man  who  had  been  three  times 


4  Ackeron.']^'Rert  Hercules  descended  into  hell,  and 
•hither  he  brought  back  with  him  the  dog  Cerberus, 

whose  foam  overspread  the  country  with  aeoniium. 
Adonis  was  celebrated  for  having  the  liberty  of  descend- 
ing to  Acheron,  or  the  infernal  regions,  and  of  return- 
ing asrain  at  certain  seasons.  See  Theocritus,  Idyl.  iii. 
4B.  with  Scholia ;  see  also  Theoc.  Id.  xv.  136 ;  where 
Adonis  Is  said  to  be  the  only  hero  who  had  this  privilege. 

The  descent  into  hell  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
form  of  admission  into  the  myrccries,  for  all  those  more 
especially  who  endeavoured  to  prove  themselves  the 
most  illustrious  benefactors  to  mankind.  Of  these  mys- 
teries the  Egyptians  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  the  origi- 
nal authors ;  and  that  the  descent  of  their  king  Rharasin- 
ftus  to  the  infernal  regions  is  older  than  that  of  Hercu- 
les. Homer  in  the  10th  Od.  enumerates  Acherori  among 
the  rivers  of  hell,  saying  that  the  Fhlegeihon  and  Cocy- 
tus  flow  into  it,  it(  Axi^ovtm  fnvrt.  Pope  diffusely  ren- 
ders this  the  flaming  gulf  of  Acheron ;  Humer  says  no 
mich  thing.— r. 

5  One  ve«9e/.]^Pausanias  says,  that  this  vessel  was 
provided  and  manned  at  the  private  expense  of  Phayl- 
lus ;  which  induces  Valcnaer  to  believe  that  the  text  of 
Herodotus  is  in  this  place  corrupt,  and  that  instead  of 
*^l  /«iij,  we  should  reaid  eisur^  vi|i.  JPlutarch  also,  in  his 
liife  of  Alexander,  says,  that  the  Crotoniata  were  per- 
mitted to  plunder  the  Persians,  out  of  respect  to  Phayl- 
lus,  who  equipped  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense  to  assist 
the  Greeks  at  Salamis. 

There  was  a  statue  at  Delphi  of  this  Fhayllus. 
I  find  mention  made  of  Fhayllus  twice  in  Aristo- 
phanes ;  once  in  the  Actiarnenses,  210. 


'  AT*  »fm  '^$fmv 


In  the  Scholiast  tn  which  passage  we  are  told  that 
there  were  others  of  this  name ;  concerning  which  there 
Is  a  Greek  epigram,  which  says  he  could  leap  fifty-five 
feet,  and  throw  the  discus  ninety-five. 

iWliich  I  have  somewhere  seen  thus  rendered  in  Latin : 

aklUim  wi  quinqoB  pedm  qutiiqiBigijitM]iM  Phayllu^ 
Olacom  ad  cmtum  eget  quiw|ua  mioui  pcdibia. 

He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  YegpWj  1201)  for  bis 
jviftoess  iA  the  course.— 7*. 


▼ictorioua*  at  the  Pythian  games. — ^The  Cro- 
toniats  are  of  Achaian  origin. 

XLVIII.  The  allies  in  general  famished 
triremes  for  the  service :  the  Melians,  Siphni- 
ans,  and  Seriphians,  brought  Tcssels  of  fifty 
oars :  the  Melians  two,  the  Siphnians  and  Se- 
riphians one  each.  The  Melians  are  of  Spar- 
tan extraction:^  the  Siphnians  and  Seriphians 
are  lonians,  and  descended  from  the  Athenians. 
Without  taking  into  the  account  these  vessels 
of  fifty  oars,  the  fleet  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  ships. 

XLIX.  When  all  these  different  nations 
were  assembled  at  Salamis,  a  council  was 
called  of  their  leaders.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Eurybiades,  it  was  proposed  that  each  should 
deliver  his  opinion,  what  place  of  those  which 
they  yet  possessed,  would  be  most  proper  for  a 
naval  engagement  Attica  was  {considered  as 
totally  lost,  and  the  object  of  their  deliberation 
was  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  that  they  should  sail  to 
the  isthmus,  and  risk  a  battle  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Peloponnese ;  for  if,  it  was  urged,  a  de- 
feat should  be  the  issue  of  a  contest  at  Salamis, 
they  would  be  exposed  to  a  siege  on  the  island, 
without  the  prospect  of  relief;  but  from  the 
isthmus  they  might  easily  retire  to  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

L.  Whilst  the  leaders  were  revolving  this 
matter,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Athens,  to 
inform  them  that  the  Bftrbarian  had  penetrated 
Attica,  and  was  burning  all  before  him.  The 
forces  under  Xerxes  in  their  passage  through 
Bceotia  had  set  fire  }o  A&  clty^>f  the  Thespi- 
ans, who  had  retired  to  the  Peloponnese. 
They  had  also  burned  the  city  of  the  Plateans, 
and  proceeding  onwands,  were  now  about  to 
ravage  Athens.^    They  had  so  treated  Thea* 


6  jyiree  times  victorious.']— Tn.vMnitiB  says,  that  he 
was  twice  victorious  in  the  contests  of  the  Pentathlon, 
and  once  in  those  of  the  Stadium. 

7  apartan  ea^raciton.  ]~Thucydides,  book  v.  says  the 
same  thing;  MnKtct  A»xiS»tft»vtmt  fuv  unv  as-eixei,  the 
Melians  are  a  Lacedaemonian  colony ;  so  also  does  Xen- 
ophon,  Hist  Qrmc.  1.  ii.  The  particulars  of  their  migra- 
tion are  related  at  length  by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of 
the  virtues  of  Women,  where  he  speaks  of  tiie  Tyrrhene 
Women.— 71 

8  Jlavag0  Athena.J^The  following  lines,  describing 
the  advance  of  Jjotmb  to  Athens,  are  highly  auimaied 
and  poetical : 

Her  oHw  giwet  mm  AtHci  (UiiJlbTV ; 
Tlw  adds  when  Cam  fimt  bar  gilb  bMlDwU, 
The  racki,  wbcae  lurble  cravtoa  Uie  bees 
With  aweetneai  ttored ;  oapanlldVl  in  art 
Kn«  itnichirai  growinf  on  tbe  rimigei^  eye 
WlMnteitrauBUdeUgbtod.  QaUftftdeitfb 
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pia  ond  Platea,  because  informed  by  the  The- 
bans  that  these  places  were  hostile  to  them. 

LI.  ^fter  passing  the  Hellespont,  the  Bar- 
barians had  remained  a  month  in  its  vicinity, 
before  they  advanced^  three  more  were  em- 
ployed in  their  march  to  Attica,  where  they 
arrived  when  Calliades  was  chief  magistrate. 
They  found  the  city  deserted  ;  an  inconsidera- 
ble number  remained  in  the  temple,  with  the 
treasurers  *  of  the  temple,  and  a  few  of  the 
meaner  sort,  who,  with  a  palisade  of  wood,  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
to  the  citadel.  These  had  not  gone  to  Salamis,' 
being  deterred  partly  by  their  indigence,  and 
partly  frnm  their  confidence  in  the  declaration 
of  the  oracle,  that  a  wall  of  wood  would  prove 
invincible.  This  they  referred  not  to  the  ships, 
but  to  the  defence  of  wood,  which  on  this  oc- 
casion they  had  formed. 

LIT.  The  Persians  encamped  on  the  hill 
opposite  the  citadel,  which  the  Athenians  call 
the  hill  of  Mars,^  and  thus  commenced  their 
attack :  they  shot  against  the  intrenchment  of 
wood,  arrows  wrapped  in  tow,  and  set  on  fire. 
The  Athenians,  although  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  involved  in  the  fire  which  had 
caught  their  barricade,  obstinately  refused  to 
listen  to  conditions,  and  would  not  hear  the 
Pisistratids,  who  on  certain  terms  invited  them 
to  surrender.  They  resisted  to  the  last,  and 
when  the  Persians  were  just  about  to  enter, 
they  rolled  down  upqp  them  stones  of  an 
immense  size.     Xerxes,  not  able  to  force  the 


Fran  hii  ]>a]e  rounpr  fbalVria;  mife  around, 
The  regal  farniidde  «f  oatims  ptnV, 
UDcbuniDf  all  tbe  |hriaof|p^ag» 
Ob  Ihia  devoted  ooiutfy,  Ac.  Jttkenatd. 

1  Treasurera.^-'Set  Suldas,  at  the  word  Toakmi; 
these,  he  tells  us,  wefe  Athenian  magistrates,  and  were 
ten  In  number ;  the  shrine  of  Minerva,  of  Victory,  with 
their  ornaments  and  wealth,  were  delivered  to  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate. 

2  HiU  qf  iMfara.]— On  this  place  was  held  the  cele- 
hiated  court  of  the  Areopaeus,  of  which,  as  it  bore  so 
high  a  rank  in  the  consiiiuiion  of  the  Athenian  republic, 
the  following  succinct  account  Irom  Gillies  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

**  The  court  of  the  Areopagus,  originally  intrusted  with 
the  criminal  jurisdiction,  asaumed  an  eYtenpive  power 
in  regulating  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  the  citizens : 
it  consisted  only  of  such  magistrates  as  had  discharged 
with  apprulaatioi^  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 
The  members  were  named  for  life,  and  as  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  institution  they  were  generally  persons  of  a 
mature  age,  of  an  extensive  experience,  and  who  having 
already  attained  the  aim,  had  seen  the  vanky  of  ambi- 
tfcm,  they  were  well  qualified  to  restrain  the  impetuous 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  | 
popular  frenzy."  ] 


place,  waa  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  per- 
plexed. 

LIII.  In  the  midst  of  their  en^barrassment 
(he  Barbarians  discovered  a  resource  ;  indeed 
the  oracle  had  declared,  that  wliatever  the 
Athenians  possessed  on  the  continent,  should 
be  reduced  to  the  power  of  the  Peraians.  In 
the  front  of  the  citadel,  but  behind  the  gates 
and  tbe  regular  ■  ascent,  there  was  a  cragged 
and  unguarded  pass,  by  which  it  was  not 
thought  possible  that  any  man  could  force  bis 
way.  Here,  however,  some  of  the  enemy 
mounted,  near  the  temple  of  Aglauroa,^  the 
daughter  of  Cecropa.  As  soon  as  the  Athen- 
ians discovered  them,  part  threw  themselves 
over  the  wall  and  were  killed,  others  retired 
into  the  building.  The  Persians  who  entered, 
forced  their  way  to  the  gates,  threw  them  open, 
and  pnt  the  suppliants  to  death  who  had  there 
taken  refuge ;  they  afterwards  plundered  and 
set  fire  to  the  citadel. 

LIV.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  found  himself  en- 
tire master  of  Athens,  he  sent  a  horseman  to 
Susa,  to  inform  Artabanns  of  his  sulccess.  On 
the  following  day  he  called  together  the  Athe- 
nian exiles  who  were  with  him,  and  ordered 
them  to  go  to  the  citadel  and  there  sacrifice 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  country.  He 
was  probably  induced  to  this  from  some  noc- 
turnal vision,  or  from  some  compunction,  on 
account  of  his  having  burned  the  temple.  The 
exiles  did  as  they  were  commanded. 

LV.  I  will  explain  my  reason  for  introduc- 
ing this  circumstance : — There  is  in  the  citadel 
a  temple  sacred  to  Erectheus,^  who  is  said  to 

3  A^tewros.]— This  word  is  written  Aglauros  la  Pau- 
sanios,  I.  i.  c.  18;  in  Ovid.  Meu  1.  ii.  739. 

ik^aiina  levam,  BDediom  poawdewt  Hene^ 

Larcher  nevertheless,  on  die  authorities  of  Apnlla 
dorus  and  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  writes  it  Agraulos  j 
see  his  elaborate  note. 

4  ^rertAew*.]— See  book  y.  c.  82.  Not  only  Erectheus 
called  himself  the  oflTspring  of  the  earth,  but,  as  I  have 
before  shown,  all  the  Atlienians  also.  In  his  temple 
were  three  altars,  on  the  first  of  which  they  sacrificed  to 
Neptune  and  Erectheus,  from  which  Nepiune  was  called 
Erectbean.    See  Lycophron,  v.  lo6L 

Erectheus  was  deified,  because  in  a  contest  with  £u- 
molpus,  prince  of  Thrace,  he  was  told  Ly  tlie  oracle  that 
if  he  would  sacrifice  his  daughter  before  he  engaged  the 
enemy,  he  should  be  victorious ;  he  did  so,  and  succeed- 
ed. See  the  story  related,  Lycwrg.  contra  LeocnU.-^ 
Taylor's  ediL  217. 

Concerning  his  being  deemed  an  ofl^ring  of  the  earth, 
Farnaby,  on  this  kind  of  fortuitous  generation,  is  worth 
consultiQpf  in  his  note  on  Ovfd.  Met.  1. 410. 

Pausanias,  in  Atticis,  c.  xxvti.  mentions  two  large 
figures  in  brass  in  a  fighting  aultude,  supposed  to  repre. 
sent  Erectheus,  and  Imnuuradus,  son  of  £iunolpus.'^7. 
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nave  been  the  ofikpiing  of  the  eerth :  in  this  ie 
to  olive*  and  a  sea,^  believed  to  have  been 
placed  the7#  by  Neptune  and  Minerva,  in  tes- 
timony of  their  dispute^  concerning  this  coun* 
try :  this  olive  the  Barbarians  had  burned  with 
the  temple.  The  Athenians,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  king  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of 
their  religion,  which  was  two  days  after  the 
place  had  been  burned,  observed  that  this  olive 
had  put  forth  a  new  shoot,  a  cubit'  in  length. 

LVT.  When  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  heard 
what  had  befallen  the  citadel  of  Athens,  they 
were  seized  with  consternation ;  many  of  the 
leaders,  without  waiting  the  result  of  the  coun- 
cil as  to  their  future  conduct,  went  hastily  on 
board,  hoisted  their  sails,  and  prepared  to  fly. 
It  was  instantly  determined  by  those  who  re- 
mained, that  they  must  only  risk  an  engagement 
at  sea  near  the  isthmus.     At  the  approach  of 


5  An  taive.'}—Th\A,  according  to  Pliny,  was  tiaid  to 
exist  in  bis  time ;  it  wi^i  in  the  citadel :  and  because 
goals  destroy  the  olive  and  malce  it  biirren,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  bring  goats  near  the  citadel,  except  once  a-year 
r.ir  the  necessary  sacrifice.— Z«rcA«r. 

Some  oil  made  of  this  oliye,  which  was  sacred  to 
Minerva,  was  given  as  a  reward  to  those  who  conquered 
in  the  Panathenaea.  See  the  Scholiast  to  the  Nubcs  of 
Aristophanes,  and  to  the  10  Nem.  Ode  of  Pindar,  ver. 
63.    See  a  whole  oration  of  Lysiaa;  Wif  to«  o-uxov.— 7*. 

6  A  £ca.]— This  was  a  cistern,  into  which,  by  a  sub- 
terrane'^us  canal,  sea  water  was  conducted. 

'*  In  itself,"  said  Pansanias,  **  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able, but  what  deserves  to  be  related  is,  that  when  the 
south  wind  blows,  a  noise  is  heard  like  that  of  agitated 
waves ;  and  upon  the  stone  is  seen  the  figure  of  a  tridentj 
which  is  said  to  be  a  testimony  of  the  dispute  betwixt 
Minerva  and  Neptune  concerning  Attica."— Ses  Pow- 
tofiiasjl.  i.  C.26. 

The  sawie  was  also  said  to  be  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
Hippias,  near  Mantinea,  and  at  Mylase,  a  town  of  Caria, 
alihougli  the  gate  of  this  last  place  was  eighty  furlongs 
from  tJie  sea,  and  Mantinea  was  so  far  inland,  that  the 
waif  r  of  the  sea  could  not  come  there  unless  by  a  mir- 
acle.— Larrher. 

The  word  sea  is  used  in  the  same  manner  for  a  large 
cistern,  by  our  interpreters  of  the  Bible :  see  2  Kings, 
jrxv.  13. 

**  And  the  pillars  of  brass  that  were  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  bases,  and  the  brazen  sea  that  was  in  the 
house  of  ihe  Lord,  did  the  Chaldees  break  in  pieces,  and 
carried  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon." 

This  sea  is  described,  1  Kings  vii.  23,  to  Idc  ten  cubits 
from  one  brim  to  the  other.  The  Greek  word  in  Hero- 
dotus, and  in  the  Sepluairint,  fs  5»Kxa-Tm.  This  mean- 
ing of  the  English  word  aea  I  do  not  find  either  in  Cham- 
bers's or  Johnson's  Dictionary.— 7*. 

7  Their  dispute.}— TMs  is  said  to  have  happened  in 
the  reign  of  Cecrops.  Neptune  coming  to  Athens,  struck 
wiih  his  trident  the  midst  of  the  citadel,  fnim  which 
sprang  a  horse ;  Minerva  produced  an  olive :  Jupiier 
assigned  the  patronage  of  the  town  to  Minerra. 

8  A  ra6i7.]— Pausanias  says  two  cubits.  I  suppose, 
says  Larcher,  the  miracle  increased  with  the  time. 


night  they  left  the  assembly,  aod  returned  to 
their  ships. 

LVIL  As  soon  as  Themistocles  had  retired 
to  his  vessel,  Mnesiphilus,  an  Athenian,  came 
to  ask  him  what  had  been  the  determination  of 
the  council.  When  he  was  informed  of  their 
resolution  to  sail  to  the  isthmus,  and  come  to 
battle  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  Peloponnese,  he 
expressed  himself  aa  follows :  «« If  the  allies/* 
said  he, "  shall  once  leave  Salamis,  you  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  fighting  for  yoni 
country.  The  fleet  will  certainly  separate,  and 
each  nation  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
and  neither  Eurybiades  nor  any  one  else  will 
be  able  to  prevent  them  :  thus  Greece  will  per- 
ish from  the  want  of  judicious  counsel.  Make 
haste,  therefore,  and  endeavour  to  counteract 
what  has  been  determined ;  if  it  be  possible, 
prevail  on  Eurybiades  to  change  his  purpose 
and  continue  here.'* 

LVIIL  This  advice  was  so  agreeable  to 
Themistocles,  that,  without  returning  an  an- 
swer, he  went  to  the  vessel  of  Eurybiades. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  him,  ho  expressed  his  desire 
to  speak  with  him  on  what  was  of  importance 
to  the  common  interest:  he  was  desired  to  come 
on  board,  and  declare  his  sentiments.  Themis- 
tocles, seated  by  him,  related  what  had  been 
said  by  Mnesiphilus,  as  from  himself,  which  he 
so  enforced  by  other  arguments,  that  Eury- 
biades was  brought  over  to  his  opinion,  and 
persuaded  to  leave  the  ship,  and  again  assemble 
the  leaders. 

LIX.  As  soon  aa  they  were  met,  and  before 
Eurybiades  had  explained  why  he  had  called 
them  together,  Themistocles  spake  at  some 
length,  and  with  great  apparent  zeal.  Adi- 
mantus,  son  of  Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  leader, 
interrupted  him :  <«  Themistocles,"  said  he, 
"  at  the  public  games  they  who  .  rise  before 
their  time  are  beaten."  «« True,"  replied  The- 
mistocles, «<  but  they  who  are  left  behind  are 
never  crowned." 

LX.  Having  thus  gently  reproved  the  Cor- 
inthian, he  turned  to  Eurybiades :  he  did  not 
repeat  what  he  had  said  to  him  before,  that  as 
soon  as  the  fleet  should  leave  Salamis,  the  con- 
federates would  disperse,  for  as  they  were  pre- 
sent he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  accuse  any 
one.  He  had  recourse  to  other  arguments: 
"  The  safety  of  Greece,"  said  he,  «  dependw 
on  you ;  whether,  listening  to  me  yoti  come  to 
an  engagement  here,  or,  persuaded  by  those 
who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  you  shall  con- 
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(luct  the  fleet  to  the  iflthmus;  hear  the  argu- 
xnetitfl  on  both  sides  and  then  determine.  If 
we  fight  at  the  isthmus,  we  must  fight  in  the 
open  sea,  where,  on  account  of  our  heavier  ves- 
sels and  inferior  number,  we  shall  have  every 
disadvantage :  add  to  this,  that  if  every  thing 
else  succeed  to  our  wishes,  we  shall  yet  lose 
Salamis,  Megara,  and  iEgina.  The  land  forces 
of  the  enemy  i%ill  accompany  their  fleet,  which 
you  will  thus  draw  to  the  Peloponneee,  and 
iilvolve  all  Greece  in  danger.  By  adopting 
what  I  recommend  you  will  have  these  advan- 
tages :  By  fighting  within  a  narrower  space  of 
sea,  our  small  force  will  be  better  able  to  con- 
tend with  the  greater  armament  of  the  enemy, 
and  according  to  the  common  chances  of  war, 
we  shall  decisively  have  the  advantage.  For  us 
it  must  be  most  eligible  to  contend  in  a  small 
space,  as  for  them  to  fight  in  a  laige  one. 
Thus  also  will  Salamis  be  preserved,  where 
our  wives  and  children  remain,  and  thus  too, 
the  very  advantage  of  which  you  yourselves  are 
solicitous,  will  be  secured.  By  remaining  here 
you  will  as  efifectually  defend  the  Peloponnese, 
as  by  sailing  to  the  isthmus ;  and  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely injudicious  to  draw  the  enemy  there. 
If^  as  I  sincerely  wish,  we  shall  obtain  the  vic- 
tory, the  Barbarians  will  neither  advance  to  the 
isthmus,  nor  penetrate  beyond  Attica:  they 
will  retire  in  confusion.  We  shall  thus  be 
benefited  by  preserving  Salamis,  Megara,  and 
^gina,  where  the  oracle  has  promised  we  shall 
be  superior  to  our  enemy.  They  whose  deli- 
berations are  regulated  by  reason*  generally 
obtain  tbeir  wishes,  whilst  they  who  are  rash 
in  their  decisions  must  not  expect  the  favour  of 
the  gods." 

LXI.  Themistocles  was  a  second  time  in* 
terrupted  by  Adimantus  of  Corinth,  who  or- 
dered him  to  be  silent,  as  not  having  iftw  a 
country  ^  and  he  added,  that  Eurybiades  could 
only  then  consistently  suffer  Themistocles  to 
influence  his  determination,  when  he  should 
again  have  a  city :  this  he  spake  in  allusion  to 
the  plunder  and  capture  of  Athens.  Themis- 
tocles in  reply  heaped  many  reproaches  upon 

1  lUguUUed  by  retxson.'] 

True  forlitiide  it  teen  ta  greoA  etploiti, 

Which  Jiatice  wanants,  and  which  wiadom  guide* ; 

All  ebe  b  (ow*rii)f  phreisjr  iind  distractioo.— «ldduon. 

2  Not  having  note  a  country.'] 

Proud  AdimaJOtus,  on  his  l<irth  rlata, 
aroae  and  sfrnke : 

For  public  nfoljr  when  in  council  mttk 
\  Mrn  who  have  countries,  silence  bent  becomes 

j  Him  who  boa  Dogac— Khali  Mich  pranime  to  vote? 

)  Too  patient  Spartan,  nay,  to  dicUt*  hcre^ 

Who  conot  tell  us  Uwytoaeaia  borne,  kci—JSthtnaid, 


the  Corintbiana,  and  upon  their  leader  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  he  further  urged,  that  they  still  poa- 
sessed  a  country  and  a  city,  in  tfiect  greater 
than  theirs,  as  long  as  they  had  two  hundred 
vessels,'  well  provided  with  stores  and  men,  a 
force  which  none  of  lbs  Gieeka  would  ba  able 
to  resist. 

LXII.  He  afterwards  pro^eded  X6  address 
himself  to  Eurybiadea  in  particular.  « If,"  said 
he  with  greater  eameetneas,  «<  you  continue 
here,  you  will  deserve  our  universal  g^titude ; 
if  not  you  will  be  the  destroyer  of  Gh«ece.  la 
this  war  our  fleet  constitutes  our  last,  our  only 
resource.  You  may  be  assured,  that  unless  yoa 
accede  to  my  advice,  we  will  take  on  board  our 
families,  and  remove  with  them  to  Siris  in  Ita- 
ly,^ which  from  remote  times  haa  been  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  us,  and  where,  if  the  oracle 
may  be  credited,  we  ought  to  found  a  dty. 
Deprived  of  our  assistance,  you  will  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  remember  my  words." 

LXIII.  By  these  arguments,  Eurybiades 
was  finally  influenced,  prindpally,  as  I  should 
suppose,  from  his  fears  lest,  if  they  sailed  to 
the  isthmus,  they  should  be  deserted  by  the 
Athenians,  without  whose  aid  they  would  be 
little  able  to  contend  with  the  «nemy.  He 
acceded  therefore  to  what  Themistocles  pro- 
posed, and  consented  to  stay  and  fight  at 
Salamis. 

LXIV.  When  the  determination  of  Eury- 
biades was  known,  the  confederates,  wearied 
with  altercations,  prepared  to  engage.  In  this 
situation  the  morning  sppeared,  at  the  dawn  of 
which  there  was  a  convulsion  of  the  earth,  which 
was  felt  at  sea.  They  determined  therefore  to 
supplicate  the  gods,  and  implore  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  ^acidffi.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  after  calling  upon  all  the  gods,  they  invok- 

3  Tufo  htmdred  vrss^^sO—Arisiotle  writes,  that  the 
senate  of  the  Areopagus  gave  eight  drachmv  to  every 
soldier,  and  ihus  the  compliment  of  men  was  soon  pro- 
vided. CUderomifl  says,  that  this  money  was  procured 
by  the  artifice  of  Themistocles :  whilst  the  Athenians, 
says  he,  assembled  at  Pirseus,  to  embark,  the  sgis  of  the 
statue  of  Minerva  was  lost.  Themistocles  pretending 
to  make  a  search,  found  amongst  the  baggage,  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money,  which  being  divided,  spread  abun- 
dance amongst  thei?  fleet. — Larcher. 

Thui  brief  he  [Themif  tocles]  eloaed  :— 

Athenians  itUl  jiomem 
A  city  InxTant  on  two  hundred  keela. 
Thoo  admiral  of  Sparta  frame  fby  choice  ;— 
Fi|;ht,  and  Athenbna  dnll  thy  anna  soatajB ; 
Retreat,  Athenaai  afaall  retreat  to  abOKa 
Which  bid  thom  welenine. 

4  In  Baly.y- 

To  Hesperian  d»m 
For  them  by  ancient  ondea  Tcacnred , 
Safe  fri'Bi  lOMltiog  foci  ajid  fiUae  alli«b 
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mA  AjaT  and  Telamon,  and  despatched  a  Yessel 
to  JBgina,  to  entreat  the  aid  of  iEacus  and  the 
^aeidiB.' 

LXV.  Dicsns  the  son  of  Theocydes,  an 
Athenian  exile,  hut  of  considerable  reputation 
with  the  Medes,  at  the  time  when  Attica  was 
deserted  by  the  Athenians,  and  wasted  by  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  reported  that  he  was  with 
Demaratus  of  Sparta  on  the  plains  of  Thria. 
Here  be  saw  a  dost  as  of  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men  advancing  from  Elensis.  Whilst 
they  were  wondering  from  whence  it  could 
proceed,  Diccus  affirms  that  he  heard  a  Toice 
which  seemed  to  him  the  mystic  lacchus.' — 
Demaratus,  being  ignorant  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,^  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  noise 


6  JSoetd^]— See  book  v.  c.  80.--Coiisult  Faiuanias, 
book  it  c  29. 

Near  the  port  of  the  island  of  £glna  there  Is  a  temple 
of  Venus,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  ciij  is 
a  temple  of  .Sacos,  called  the  Aaceium.  It  is  a  square 
structure  of  white  marble,  in  the  entrance  of  which  are 
the  statues  of  the  deputies  who  came  to  JEacus  from  all 
parts  of  Greece. 

6  /orcAtM.}— On  the  SOth  of  the  month  Boedromlon, 
which  answers  to  our  October,  which  was  the  16th  day 
nf  the  festival  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  they  carried  from 
ihe  Ceramians  to  Eleusis,  a  figure  of  lacchos,  or  Bac- 
chus, crowned  with  myrtle,  having  a  torch  in  his  hand. 
During  the  procession  they  sung  a  hymn  in  honour  of 
the  god,  which  hymn  was  also  called  lacchus,  and  in 
which  they  often  repeated  the  word  lacche.— ZarrA«r. 

The  word  lacchus  is  derived,  according  to  Eustathius 
•iro  Tov  t«xitv,  from  bawling  out.  lacchus  is  used  by 
Tiigil  as  synonymous  with  vinum,  because  lacchus  or 
Bacchus  was  the  god  of  wine :  some  say  he  was  the  son 
of  Ceres.  In  the  mysteries  here  mentioned  he  is  always 
joined  with  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  but  he  is  not  always 
considered  as  the  son  of  Ceres,  though  nursed  at  her 
breast—See  JLtfcrelfus,  and  Salmatiua  ad  SoUnunif  p. 
750. 

The  circumstance  of  the  mystics  vannus,  or  mystical 
fen,  which  in  this  solemnity  was  carried  before  the  image 
of  lacchus,  is  thus  curiously  eiplained  by  Servius,  ad 
Oeorg.  i.  166.  The  Ian,  says  he,  was  carried  In  process 
flion  before  Bacchus,  because  ibtj  who  were  inltiioed 
into  his  mysteries  are  purified  as  corn  is  by  the  use  of 
the  fan  or  van.— 7*. 

7  Mytteria.2—1  have  before  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
these  mysteries ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  far  more  par- 
ticular and  entertaining  account  of  them  in  Warburton's 
IMvine  Legation,  and  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anac^ar- 
sis,  vol.  v.  fi07,  due.  Warburton  intimates  his  belief  that 
the  initialed  were  instructed  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Larcher  thinks  otherwise :  they  might  perhaps, 
says  the  learned  Frenchman,  do  this  with  respect  to 
those  whom  they  fiwnd  inclined  to  believe  this  dogma ; 
but  they  preached  atheism  to  a  select  number,  in  whom 
they  found  a  favourable  disposition  to  receive  it.  The 
temple  of  Ceres,  where  these  mysteries  were  celebra- 
ted, was  one  of  the  noblest  in  Greece ;  it  is  described  ky 
Strabo,  boiik  ix.  and  by  Vttruvius,  book  vii.  A  view  of 
it  is  given  in  the  *^  Ruing  qf  Athena ;"  and  it  is  described 
also  by  Chandler  in  his  Travels  in  Greece.  There  were 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  mysteries  i  the  latter  of  which 
belonged  to  Proserpine  only.— 2*. 
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which  he  heard.  «  Demaratus,"  answered  Di- 
ceus,  «  some  great  calamity  is  impending  over 
the  forces  of  the  king  :  Attica  being  deser- 
ted, it  is  evidently  the  divinity  which  speaks, 
and  is  now  ooming  from  Eleusis  to  assist  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies.  If  this  shall  appear 
in  the  Peloponnese,  the  king  himself,  and  the 
forces  which  are  with  him,  will  be  involved  in 
the  greatest  danger ;  If  it  shall  show  itself  at 
Salamis,  the  destruction  of  the  king's  fleet  will 
probably  ensue.  Once  in  every  year  the 
Athenians  solemnize  these  rights  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  when  also  they  initiate  into  the 
mysteries,  such  of  the  Greeks  as  may  desire  it 
The  sound  which  you  hear  is  the  voice  of  lac- 
chus." To  this  he  says  Demaratus  made  him 
this  reply :  **  Make  no  mention  of  this  to  any 
one.  If  what  you  say  should  bo  communicated 
to  the  king,  you  will  certainly  lose  your  head, 
and  neither  myself  nor  any  one  else  will  be 
able  to  save  you  ;  be  silent,  therefore,  and  leave 
the  event  to  the  gods."  He  added,  that  after 
the  dust  and  voice  which  they  saw  and  heard, 
a  cloud  appeared,  which  directed  its  course  to- 
wards Salamis  and  the  Grecian  fleet.  From 
this  they  concluded  that  the  armament  of  Xer- 
xes would  be  defeated.  This  was  reported  by 
Dicsus,'  the  son  of  Theocydes ;  for  the  truth 
of  which  he  appealed  to  Demaratus  and  others. 
LXVI.  The  naval  troops  of  Xerxes,  after 
being  spectators  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Spar- 
tans, passed    over   from   Trachis  to  Histisa, 


8  i>ie«tM.3'Upon  this  name  the  following  pleasant 
anecdote  occurs  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis. 

A  Persian,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the  splendour 
of  his  name,  came  to  Athens :  as  I  had  known  him  at 
Susa,  I  was  his  conductor  to  the  theatre.  We  happened 
to  sit  near  a  number  or  Athenians  who  were  talking  to- 
gether—he was  anxious  to  know  their  names.  The  first, 
says  I,  is  called  Eudoxna,  that  is,  ihs  honourable ;  im- 
mediately  my  Persian  makes  a  low  Iww  to  Eudoxut, 
the  second,  I  continued,  is  named  PolycUtua,  or  the  very 
celebrated ;  another  very  low  bow.  Doubtless,  says  he, 
these  two  are  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  Oh  no,  they 
are  people  whom  nobody  knows.  That  third  person, 
who  seams  so  infirm,  is  called  Megaathenee,  or  the  very 
etrong;  the  fiit  heavy  man  yonder  is  named  Prothooe, 
or  the  very  woift ;  yon  melancholy  fellow's  name  is  ESpi' 
charia,  which  means  the  cheerftd.  The  sixth,  says  the 
Porsian  impatiently,  how  is  he  called  %  Sostratee,  or  the 
saviour  (f  the  army.  He  has  commanded  then  1  No ;  he 
has  never  been  in  the  service.  The  seventh,  yonder, 
who  is  called  Clitonuirhust  which  signifies  illuetrioue 
warrioTt  has  always  been  a  coward,  and  is  declared  in- 
fiunous.  The  name  of  the  eighth  is  Dictguet  or  thejuett  a 
most  notorious  rascal.— I  was  going  to  name  the  ninth, 
when  the  stranger  rose  and  said.  How  all  these  people 
disgrace  their  names  1  But  at  least,  says  I,  you  must 
conress,  that  their  names  do  not  make  them  coxcombs. 
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where  they  remained  three  days :  thence  niling 
down  the  Earipus,  in  three  more  tbey  came 
to  Phaleram.*  The  land  and  sea  forcea  were 
neither  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  less 
in  number  when  they  laid  waste  Attica,  than 
when  they  first  arrived  at  Sepias  and  Thermo- 
pyls.  To  supply  the  loss  of  those  who  perish- 
ed from  the  storm,  and  who  were  slain  at 
Thermopyls  and  Artemi^am,  there  arrived 
from  those  nations  which  had  not  yet  declared 
for  the  king,  reinforcements  of  Melians,  Dori- 
ans, Locrians,  and  Bactarians,  who,  except  the 
Thespians  and  Plateans,  joined  him  with  all 
their  troops.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Carystians,  Andrians,  Tenians,  with  all  the 
people  of  the  islands,  except  the  five  states' 
before  specified.  The  farther  the  Persians 
penetratnl  into  Greece,  by  the  greater  numbers 
were  they  followed. 

LXVII.  All  the»e  troops,  except  the  Pari- 
ans, assembled  at  Athens  or  at  Phalerum. 
The  Parians '  stayed  at  Cythnus,  waiting  the 
event  of  the  war.  At  this  juncture  Xerxes 
^  visited  his  fleet  in  person,  to  confer  with  the 
leaders,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  sen- 
timents. On  his  arrival  he  presided  at  a  council 
where  the  princes  of  the  dififerent  nations,  and 
the  several  commanders,  were  placed  according 
to  the  rank  which  Xerxes  had  given  them, 
the  prince  of  Sidon  first,  the  prince  of  Tyre  * 

1  PAo/ertim.]— Athens  had  three  ports  near  each 
other,  PItous,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum.  Phalerum  is 
said  to  have  been  named  from  Phalerue,  a  companion 
of  Jaflon  in  the  Argonautlc  expedition.  Theeeue  sailed 
from  it  for  Crete,  and  Menestheus  hie  successor  for 
Troy ;  and  it  continued  to  he  the  haven  of  Athens  to  the 
time  of  Themistocles.  It  Is  a  small  port  of  a  circular 
form ;  the  entrance  narrow,  the  bottom  a  clear  fine  sand, 
visible  through  the  transparent  water.  The  fane  of  Aris- 
ildes,  and  his  monument,  which  was  erected  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  were  by  this  port.  The  capital  port  was 
flrwuB.—ChandUr. 

Chandler  writes  Phalerum ;  Poeocke,  Phalerens  and 
Pjmeinm :  D'AnviUe,  Phalerue ;  Meursius,  in  his  tract 
called  Pireus,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Pbrt  of  that  name, 
writes  Phalerum,  and  properly.  This  was  the  most 
ancient  port  of  the  three.— 7*. 

3  F[ve  «/a^e«.]— NaxoSfMelos,  Siphnos,  8eriphns,  and 
Cythnus. 

3  Partdns.]— The  Parians  shared  with  the  Persians 
the  disgrace  of  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  their  perfidy 
to  the  Greeks  became  proverbial.— 7*. 

4  TVre.]- In  Isaiah,  chapter  xxiii.  ▼.  10.  Tyre  is  call- 
ed the  daughter  of  Tarshish ;  in  the  game  chapter,  v.  13. 
Tyre  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sldon,  I  presume,  on  di^ 
ferent  accounts.  The  Syrians  were  originally  a  colony 
of  the  Sidonians,  and  Sidon,  consequently  the  mother 
city  of  Tyre.  By  Tarshish,  the  Seventy  universally  jin- 
derstand  Cartha?e:  bat  how  then  could  Tyre  be  called 
the  daughter  of  Tarshish  ?  for  Carthage  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tyre.  J 


next,  and  the  rest  is  order.  The  king  then 
commissioned  Mardonius  to  inquire  of  them 
individually  whether  they  were  willing  to  en- 
gage the  enemy. 

LXVIII.  Mardonius  began  with  the  piinoe 
of  Sidon,  and  from  him  went  to  the  rest ;  and 
they  were  all  of  opinion  that  a  battle  should  be 
fought ;  but  Artemisia  thus  delivered  her  sen* 
timents :  •<  Mardonius,  deliver  this  my  opinion 
to  the  king,  whose  exertions  in  the  battle  of 
Euboea  were  neither  the  meanest  nor  the  least; 


Herodotus,  in  book  ii.  chap.  44,  speaks  of  the  Hercules 
of  Tyre.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  many  learned  men* 
that  this  could  have  iMen  no  other  than  the  Israelilish 
Samson.  That  this  is  very  probaMc,  the  reader  may 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  from  these  among  other 
reasons: 

With  the  story  of  Samson  the  Tyrians  ml^ht  easily 
become  acquainted  at  Joppa,  a  aeapurt  bclongiug  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan ;  but  more  especially  from  those  Danites 
who  removed  to  Laish,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre, 
and  who,  as  Esekiel  informs  ns,  had  great  commerce 
with  the  Tyrians.  These  Danites  came  fn>m  Z< >rah  and 
Eshtanl,  where  Samson  was  bom  and  lived,  and  would 
not  fail  of  promulgating  and  magnifying  tlie  exploits  of 
their  own  hero.  I  am  aware  bow  rash  it  is  to  proncuncs 
a  sameness  of  person  from  a  likeness  ofcertain  corres> 
ponding  circumstances  in  the  actions  of  men,  but  there 
are  certain  particulars  so  striking,  first  in  the  account 
given  of  this  Tyrian  Hercules  by  HenKluius,  and  se- 
condly, in  the  ritual  prescribed  for  hie  wcTship,  that 
where  we  can  prove  nothing  by  more  solid  argument, 
conjectures  so  founded  may  be  permitted  to  have  some 
weight.  The  story  of  Samson  will  account  for  the  two 
pillars  set  op  In  the  temple  of  Hercules,  if  we  consider 
ihem  as  placed  there  in  commemoration  of  the  greatest 
of  Samson's  exploits.  The  various  circumstances 
which  Herodotus  makes  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian  Hercii* 
les,  however  disguised,  are  all  reducible  and  relative  to 
this  last  action  of  Samson.  1.  Hercules,  being  appr^ 
hended  by  the  Egyptians,  was  led  in  procession  as  a  sa- 
crifice to  Jupiter;  and  the  Philisiinee  proclaimed  a 
feast  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  to  Dagon  their  god,  and 
to  rejoice,  because  Samson  was  delivered  into  their 
hands.  3.  Whilst  Hercules  stood  at  the  altar,  he  re- 
mained quiet  for  a  season;  and  so  did  Samson  ^en 
his  strength  wss  departed  from  him.  3.  But  in  a  short 
time  Hercules  returned  to  his  strength,  and  slew  all  the 
Egyptians.— Concerning  the  ritual  used  in  ibe  worship 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Bochart  remarks  there  were 
many  things  in  h  not  practised  elsewhere.  Let  the 
reader  judge  from  what  follows  whether  they  do  not 
seem  borrowed  from  the  Leviiical  Law.  or  grounded 
on  what  the  Scripture  relates  of  Samson.  The  total 
disuse  of  images,  the  prohibition  of  swipe  in  sacrifice, 
the  habit  of  the  priest,  the  embroidered  stole,  &&.  and 
naked  feet,  the  strict  chastity  exacted  of  him,  the  fire 
ever-burning  on  the  altar,  are  all  of  them  precepts 
which  Moses  delivered.  Why  msy  we  not  aild  that  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  temple,  and  tlte  shaven 
head  of  the  priests,  were  intended  to  brand  the  trea- 
cberous  behaviour  of  Delilah,  and  to  commemorate  the 
loss  of  Samson's  locks  Y  Applan,  Arrian,  and  Diudonis 
Siculus,  acknowledge  these  to  have  been  Phenician 
rites,  and  diflerenl  from  any  observed  ■  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  aingularity  was 
a  principal  point  intsnded  Iqr  the  ritual  of  Moses.— Z* 
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I  think  myself  therefore  justified  in  ileelaring 
what  I  think  will  be  moit  to  your  intoreet  te 
panne.  I  woald  advise  you  to  apan  your 
ahipa,  and  not  risk  a  battle.  Tbeae  men  by 
•ea  are  aa  much  superior  to  youra,  aa  men  are 
to  women :  but  after  all,  what  neeeasity  is 
there  for  your  hasarding  an  engagement  t  Ifou. 
are  already  in  pDeaeseion  of  Athens,  the 
avowed  objeet  of  this  expedition,  the  rest  of 
Ghreece  ia  already  your  own,  and  no  one  resists 
you.  They  who  opposed  you,  have  met  the 
late  they  merited.  I  will  now  tell  you  how 
the  afiairs  of  your  advecsariea  are  cireump 
stanoed :  if  you  do  not  urge  a  naval  engage* 
ment,  but  will  order  your  vessels  either  to  re- 
main here,  or  sail  to  the  Peloponneae,  all 
ypuT  wishpa  will  infallibly  be  accomplished^— 
The  Greeks  will  not  long  be  able  to  oppose 
you ;  you  will  oblige  them  to  separate,  and  re- 
tire to  their  respective  homes.  I  am  well 
informed,  that  in  the  island  where  they  are, 
they  have  no  supply  of  provisions ;  and  if  you 
ahall  enter  the  Peloponneae,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  remaining  here,  will  risk 
a  battle  for  the  sake  of  the  Athenians.  But 
if  you  determine  to  fight  them  by  sea,  I  seri- 
ously fear  that  a  defeat  of  your  fleet  will  be 
added  to  that  of  your  land  forces.  Let  this 
also  be  impressed  upon  your  mind,  that  the 
best  of  men  have  sometimes  the  worst  of  ser- 
vants ;  and  that  bad  men  are  frequently  served 
with  fidelity.  You,  O  king,  are  one  of  the 
best  of  men ;  but  you  have  among  your  de- 
pendants Egyptians,  Cyprians,  Cilicians,  and 
Pamphylians,^  from  whom  no  good  can  be  ex- 
pected.'' 

6  CiUcianacmd  Pampbjflia»«.>— However  contemp- 
uioosly  th«w  people  may  be  here  Introduced,  it  is  cer- 
tain thai  Tarsus  of  Cilicia  was  accounted  the  metropolis 
of  tliis  part  of  Asia,  and  was  the  first  commercial  power 
whicii  made  any  figure  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Not 
only  the  tables  of  Pagan  mythology,  which  inform  vs 
that  Anchiale  was  built  by  the  daughter  of  Japetus,  and 
Tarsus  by  Perseus,  son  of  Jupiter,  bear  witness  to  the 
high  antiquity  of  these  cities ;  but  Scripture  also  fn- 
f\)nns  us,  that  the  sons  of  Tarshish,  who  were  settled 
on  this  coast  had  made  themselves  ikmous  tar  their  na- 
vigation and  commerce  as  early  as  the  days  of  David. 
The  ahipi  (f  TarshuA^  see  Psalm  zlviii.  7,  were  then 
become  a  common  appellation  for  all  vessels  of  tradb  ; 
and  logo  to  Tar^iUhf  a  proverbial  expression  for  setting 
oat  to  sea  in  such  vessels.  That  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean which  was  contiguous  to  Cilicia  was  called  the  Sea 
of  TarahielL  Pamphylia  was  colonized  from  Cilicia, 
and  was  the  entrance  to  it  from  the  north-weat.  Strabo 
gives  this  character  of  the  natives  of  Tarsus :  "  They 
did  not  stay  at  home,"  says  he,  "  but  In  order  to  com- 
plete their  education  went  abroad ;  and  many  of  them, 
when  thus  accompli^ed,  resided  with  pleasure  lafc* 


LXIX.  They  who  wished  well  to  Artemi- 
sia were  apprehensiTe  that  her  speaking  thus 
decisively  to  Mardoniua  against  risking  a  bat- 
tle, would  bring  upon  her  some  mark  of  the 
king'a  indignation ;  her  enemiea  on  the  con- 
trary, who  wiahed  to  aee  her  disgnced,  and 
who  were  ^nalous  of  her  fitvour  with  the  king, 
were  deligbted  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  her  freedom  of  speech  would  prove  her 
ruin ;  but  Xerxes,  after  hearing  the  opinions 
of  the  ooundl,  wee  particularly  pleased  wit& 
that  of  Artemima  ;  he  had  esteemed  her  be- 
fore, but  he  waa  on  this  occasion  laviah  in  her 
praiae.  He  nevertheless  determined  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  majority  ;  and  as 
he  imputed  the  former  ill  success  at  Eubcea  to 
his  being  absent,  he  resolved  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  battle  of  Salaims. 

XX.  When  orders  were  given  for  the  fleet 
to  depart,  they  proceeded  towarda  Salamis,  and 
deliberately  ranged  themselves  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. As  the  approach  of  evening  prevented 
their  then  coming  to  an  encounter,  they  prepa- 
ed  themselves  for  the  following  day.  In  the 
mean  while  a  general  consternation  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  Oreeks,  and  in  particular  up- 
on those  of  the  Peloponnese,  who,  conceiving 
that  their  fighting  at  Salamis  was  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  Athenions,  believed  that  a  defeat 
would  occasion  their  being  blockaded  in  the  is- 
land, and  would  leave  their  own  country  to- 
tally defenceleas. 

LXXI.  On  the  very  same  night  the  land 
forcea  of  the  Barbarians  advanced  to  the  Pelo- 
ponneae, though  every  possible  effort  had  been 
made  to  check  their  proceeding  fiirther  on  the 
continent  Aa  aoon  as  the  Peloponnesians 
had  heard  of  the  ruin  of  Leonidas  and  his  party 
at  Thermopyls,  they  assembled,  at  the  isthmus, 
all  the  forces  they  could  collect  from  their  dif- 
ferent cities  under  the  conduct  of  Cleombro- 
tus,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  brother  of 
Leonidas.  Encamped  here,  their  first  care  was 
to  fortify  the  pass  of  Sciron  f  they  then  after 

^       m       ■     ■     ■,       ,■  _i      ■    ■.■-!    ai       I       ■  ■      I    ^^i^^ii^  ■  ■  «  ^1  I  ■    ■       ■■«■■  a^      ■     ■        ■■   ■ 

reign  parts,  and  never  letumed."  When  their  neigh- 
hours  on  all  sides,  both  in  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
made  themselves  infiunous  for  their  piratical  depreda- 
tions, the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  maintained  a  fair  repu- 
tation ;  they  not  only  occupied  their  business  in  groat 
waters,  but  they  also  traded  on  the  continent.  They 
had  factories  at  Dedan  and  Sheba  on  the  Euphrates, 
with  which  Ihey  trafllclced  is  silver,  kc—Ezektel, 
xxxviii  10.  All  which  ineidflnts  considered,  I  should 
suppose  that  the  censure  of  Artemisia,  passed  upon 
them  in  this  place,  will  herdly  occasion  them  to  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a  laitMess  or  cowardly  people.— 7*. 
6  Absfen.}— Said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  called  from 
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cooralting  on  th«  robj^ct,  proceeded  to  defend 
the  whole  of  the  isthmus  by  a  wall.  This  was 
soon  finished,  as  not  one  of  so  many  thousands 
was  inactive ;  for  without  intermission  either 
by  night  or  day,  they  severally  brought  stones, 
bricks,  timber,  and  bags  of  sand. 

LXXII.  The  Greeks  who  appeared  in  de- 
fence of  the  isthmus  with  their  collected 
strength,  were  the  Lacedemonians,  Arcadians 
universally,  E leans,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians, 
Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Troezenians,  and  Her- 
mionians..  All  these  were  drawn  together,  by 
the  danger  which  menaced  Greece.  The  rest 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  although  the  Olympic 
games  and  Carnian  festivals  were  past,  remain- 
ed in  careless  inactivity  at  home. 

LXXIII.  The  Peloponnese  is  inhabited  by 
seven  different  nations ;  two  of  these,  the  Ar- 
cadians *  and  Cynurians  are  natives  of  the 
country,  and  have  never  changed  their  place  of 
residence.  The  Achaians  have  never  quitted 
the  Peloponnese,  but  simply  removed  from  one 
situation  to  another.  The  four  others,  name- 
ly, the  Dorians,  u£tolians,  Dryopians,  and 
Lemnians,  migrated  hither.  The  Dorians  have 
many  famous  cities ;  the  JBtolians  '  Elis  only ; 


the  &inons  robber  of  that  name,  who  was  remarkable 
for  hifl  barbarity  to  passengers,  and  who  was  killed  by 
Theseus.— See  Lucian  in  Jove  Tragoedo,  where  we  learn 
that  at  the  same  time  Theseus  destroyed  two  other  &- 
mous  robbers,  whose  names  were  Pityocamptea  and 
Gercyon.  Sciron  he  threw  into  the  sea,  and  his  bones 
became  rocks.— See  Ovid.  Mel.  y\i.  443.-7*. 

1  ilrca<Ifan«.]— Eustathius,  in  Dion.  ▼.  414,  tells  us, 
that  Arcadia  was  formerly  coiled  Gigamis,  that  is,  the 
Land  of  Giants.  It  was  also  called  Azania.  Arcadia 
was  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  who  was  worshipped  in  every 
corner  of  the  country.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  its  pastures ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  so  generally  ad- 
dicted to  the  business  of  feeding  cattle,  that  Arcades  and 
Pastores  became  synonymous  terms,  and  the  Bucolic 
verse  was  styled  the  Arcadian.  Of  the  antiquity  which 
this  people  claimed,  I  have  already  spoken  in  a  forego- 
ing note.  Some  have  supposed  Arcadia  to  have  been  so 
called  from  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  who  was  said  to 
have  had  his  name  from  the  supposed  transformation  of 
his  mother,  and  to  have  given  it  to  Arcadia.— See  in  Ara- 
ti  Phan.  de  CaUUtho.  Tmi  tv  A; kt*»  •vrmv  r e»  icXi|9f vra 
At»»t»'  Homer  says  they  were  wholly  Ignorant  of 
maritime  affairs : 

Which  Pope  imperfectly  renders, 

And  Mw  toan  Oie  dufen  of  fhe  BMiB. 


See  what  De  Pauw  aays  of  the  Arcadians  hi  his  Re- 
eherc?U8  nor  Ug  Gree*.-~T. 

2  ^toUan9.']—Then  seems  to  be  a  doubt  in  this  place 
whether  it  should  be  read  iBoUans  or  .£u>lians.  £olus 
is  said  by  some  learned  men  to  be  Eliahah,  eldest  son  of 
Javan.— See  the  Genealogy.    The  naoM  EUsbsh  is  ez- 


the  Dryopians  have  Hermion  and  Asina,  neat 
Cardamyie,'  in  Laconia.  The  Paroreats^  are 
all  Lemnians.  The  Cynurians,  though  nattvea 
of  the  country,  are  supposed  to  be  lonians ;  but 
in  process  of  time,  like  the  Omeatc  and  their 
neighbours,  they  became  Dorians,  and  subject 
to  the  Argives.'  Of  all  theee  seven  nations, 
those  only  whom  I  have  specified,  attached 
themselves'to  the  cause  of  Greece ;  the  others, 
if  I  may  speak  the  truth,  certainly  finvoured  the 
Modes. 

XXIV.  They  who  were  at  the  isthmus 
exerted  themselves  as  if  every  thing  depended 
upon  them  alone,  not  expecting  any  thing  from 
the  fleet  The  OreekJs  at  Salamia,  hearing 
this,  were  overwhelmed  with  terror,  not  so 
much  on  their  own  account,  as  on  ^at  of  the 
Peloponnese.  They  began  to  murmur  secretly 
among  each  other,  and  to  complain  of  the  inju- 
dicious conduct  of  Eury blades.  They  at  length 
expressed  their  discontent  aloud,  and  obliged  a 
conncil  to  he  called ;  a  violent  debate  ensued, 
some  were  for  sailing  instantly  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese, and  risking  eveiy  thing  for  its  defence, 
urging  the  absurdity  of  staying  where  they  were 
to  contend  for  a  country  already  captured. 
The  Athenians,  with  those  of  ^gina   and 


plained  by  the  Jewish  Rabbi  to  mean  ad  inaulam :  anfl 
Varro,  as  cited  by  Servius  on  the  Ist  £neid,  gives  tbs 
same  title  to  JEolus  Hippetades,  styling  him  dominiut, 
inMulamm.  Lesbus  was  called  Issa,  that  is,  I  believe, 
the  island.  'See  Hesychius  in  irv-n.  Of  the  JEtolians, 
M.  P.  De  Pauw,  in  his  preliminary  Discourse  to  bis 
Recherches  Philosophiqoes  sur  les  Grecs,  gives  a  shoclG- 
ing  character.  "  On  y  parloit,"  says  the  Frenchman, 
"  a  la  verite  la  langue  des  Grecs,  mais  on  y  avoit  les 
mocurs  des  Barbares,  &  tant  d'  atrocite  dans  les  carac- 
teres,  que  Ton  comparoit  les  JEtolians  a  des  betes  fero- 
ces  cachees  sous  le  masque  de  lliomm%"  &c.— 7*. 

3  Cordomy/e.]— Sirabo  says  this  city  was  founded  on 
a  rock,  i«-i  sri  r^  •( ;  and  Homer  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
seven  which  Agamemnon  promised  to  give  Achilles. 

4  Paroreatet.ySw  book  Iv.  c.  145.  Oreatse  was  tbs 
name  of  a  city  in  the  territories  of  Laced»mon,  whidi 
was  afterwards  called  Brosi»  or  Prasisp,  concerning 
which  consult  Pausanias  in  Laconicis.— TT 

6  iir^'oes.}-Eustathius  says,  that  Apis  cleared  the 
Peloponnese  of  serpents,  and  named  it  from  himself 
Apia ;  he  was  deified,  and  thence  called  Serapis,  a  man- 
ifest allusion  to  the  great  Idol  of  the  Egyptians.  From 
these  serpents  Argos  might  receive  its  name,  for  m^yt 
was  used  as  synonymous  with  09  ic— See  ^Tceye^jut.  The 
frog,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  people  of  Argos,  was 
explained  to  be  a  direction  W  them  to  keep  at  home ; 
and  properly  enough,  that  they  might  guard  the  isihmiis» 
prevent  a  surprise,  and  be  a  constant  garrison  to  tha 
Peloponnese.  It  was  an  allusion  also,  I  believe,  to  their 
old  name  L«leges.  A  axa^i  c,  says  Hesychius,  is  the  frog 
of  a  green  colour.  The  Spartan  coin,  or  that  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese, was  a  xixoy^,  or  tortoise,  the  symbol  of  a 
hoQsekseper/— 7*. 
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^egara,  thought  it  moit  adnnble  to  fight 
where  they  were. 

LXXV.  Themistocles,  aeeing  himoelf  over- 
powered by  those  of  the  Peloponneee,  Mtired 
prWately  from  the  coancil :  he  immediately  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  enemy's  fleet,  with 
instructions  what  to  say.  The  man's  name 
was  Sicinnus,  a  domestic,  and  the  tutor  of  his 
children,  whom  Themistocles  afterwards  caused 
to  be  made  a  citizen  of  Thespia,  and  who  be- 
came very  opulent.  Directing  his  course  to  the 
leaders  of  the  barbarian  fleet,  he  thus  addressed 
them :  «  The  Athenian  leader,'  who  in  reality 
is  attached  to  the  king>  and  who  wishes  to  see 
the  Greeks  in  subjection  to  your  power,  has 
sent  me  thus  privately  to  yon :  a  consternation 
has  seized  the  Greeks,  and  they  are  preparing 
to  fly ;  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  you  of 
performing  a  splendid  action,  unless  you  suffer 
it  through  negligence  to  escape  you."  They  are 
divided  among  themselves,  and  incapable  of 
farther  resistance.  Yon  will  soon  see  those 
who.  £ivour,  and  who  are  inclined  to  oppose 
you,  in  hostilities  with  each  other."  Having 
said  this,  Sicinnus  departed. 

LXXVL  The  Barbarians,  confiding  in  this 
intelligence,  passed  over  a  large  body  of  Per- 
sians to  the  small  island  of  Psittalia,^  betwixt 
Salamis  and  the  continent.  About  midnight 
the  western  division  of  their  fleet  advanced  to- 
wards Salamu,'  meaning  to  surround  it.  The 
ships  also  which  lay  off  Ceos  and  Cynosura,* 


6  Atieman  leader.^— 

Tbanktodfl^  wbo  tadi 
AlbeiiiiB  «|aidiani,  b  th«  BBomidi^  friend, 
Apprand  bj  tbb  iBtalli|Hiee !  Um  Gnain 
In  coartBimUoB  ifaorily  will  raai^ 
TbMpmteaiidfly.    LetArii^ileel 
Har  Duinben  rouad  in  dilifooeseitaid, 
Inveating  ercnr  paonge ;  Qmd  oonfond 
Thk  wbole  oanbdflnted  fa««  of  QiMOB 
Will  •ooner  yield  than  fight,  ud  Xentn  ckn 
At  OBoe  ■>  poilooi  a  wu.—siOitnaUL 

7  PmY/o/tVi.]— Yirraxttt.  NoD  relulissem  inter  popo- 
loa  Aulcos  nifli  Strabonis  locus  aliud  suaderet.  Itaque 
credendum  ilium  aliquando  fulase  habitatum.— i/aco^< 
^)omu9  de  Pagi*  Atticia. 

8  Adwmetd  tottarda  fibZamu.l—lAreher,  In  a  very 
elaborate  note,  attempts  to  deecrlbe  the  sHuation  of  the 
two  fleets  with  respect  to  each  other  in  this  memorable 
engagement ;  but  the  reader  perhaps  will  liave  a  better 
conception  of  it  from  a  chart  to  be  found  in  the  Yoyage 
do  Jeane  Anacluuvis,  than  from  any  thiflg  Larcher  lias 
said,  or  that  I  can  say.— 7*. 

.  9  CyTMeuro.]— This  was  a  promontory  of  Attica,  oppo- 
site to  the  southern  extremity  of  Euboea;  and  must  not 
\tt  confounded  with  the  place  of  the  aame  name  in  La- 
conia.  Some  critical  remarks  on  the  subsequent  oracle 
may  be  found  in  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccles.  HlsU  Ap> 
pendiz,  No.  %—T. 


removed,  and  occupied  the  whole  narrow  sea 
as  far  as  Munychia.  They  drew  out  their  fleet 
in  this  manner  to  cut  off  from  the  Greeks  the 
possibility  of  retreat,  and  that,  thus  inclosed  at 
Salamis,  they  might  suffer  vengeance  for  the 
battle  of  Artemisium.  Their  view  in  sending 
a  body  of  forces  to  Psittalia  was  this  ;  this 
island  was  contiguous  to  the  spot  wt\ere  the 
battle  must  of  necessity  take  place ;  as  therefore 
such  vessels  and  men  as  were  injured  in  the 
fight  must  endeavour  to  take  refuge  here,  they 
might  here  preserve  their  own  and  destroy  the 
forces  of  the  enemy.  The  measure  was  pursued 
privately  and  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  to  ac- 
complish which,  the  whole  night  was  employed 
without  any  interval  of  rest 

LXXVIL  After  reflecting  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  truth  of  the  oracular  prediction  ap- 
pears incontestible ;  for  who  would  attempt  toi 
contradict  a  declaration  so  obvious  as  the  fol- 
lowing 1 

"On  IMan's  shore,  and  Cynosara*s  coasts, 

When  every  strait  is  fill'd  with  naval  hosts ; 

When  hostile  bands,  inspired  with  frantic  hope, 

In  Athens  give  wide-wasting  fury  scope.— 

Then  shall  the  youthflil  son  of  daring  Pride 

The  vengeance  of  celestial  wrath  abide, 

Fierce  though  he  be,  and  confident  of  power, 

For  arms  with  arms  sliall  clash,  and  blood  sliall  shower 

O'er  all  the  sea:  while  liberty  and  peace 

From  Jove  and  Victory  descend  to  Greece.** 

Afler  the  above  explicit  declaration  from  Bads^ 
I  shall  neither  presume  to  question  the  author- 
ity of  oracles  myself,  nor  patiently  suffer  others 
to  do  so. 

LXXYIII.  Disputes  still  continued  to  run 
high  amongst  the  leaders  of  Salamis,  who  were 
not  at  all  consdous  of  their  being  surroun^^ 
by  the  Barbarians.  They  presumed  that  tiie 
enemy  remained  on  the  very  same  post  in  which 
they  had  observed  them  during  the  day. 

LXXIX.  Whilst  they  were  debating  in 
council,  Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  arrived 
at  .£gina ;  he  was  an  Athenian,  and  had  been 
banished  ^  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  although  my 


10  BomsAedJ-Literally  ostracised.  Every  body  knows' 
that  ostracism  was  the  banialdng  a  peraon  by  writing 
hia  name  upon  a  ahell,  in  Greek  Oatraoan.  It  waa  noi 
a  dishonourable  baniahment,  but  rather  a  mark  of  pop> 
ularity,  and  generally  inflicted  on  the  great  and  power- 
ful. By  thia,  Themiatoclea,  Ariatidea,  Thucydidea,  and 
Alcibiadea,  were  banidied. 

By  ostracism,  a  peraon  was  banished  for  ten  years ;  a 
similar  mode  of  banishment  was  adopted  at  Syracuse, 
and  called  petalism,  where  thi  people  wrote  the  name 
upon  a  leai; peto/on.  By  petalism,  a  man  waa  banished 
for  five  yean  only. 
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infonnation  tndaces  me  to  eonsider  him  ae  the 
moBt  excellent '  and  upright  of  his  fellew-citi- 
zena.  He  immediately  went  to  the  assembly, 
and  called  out  Themistocles,  who  was  not  his 
friend,  but  his  particular  enemy.  The  great- 
ness of  the  impending  danger  prevailed  over 
every  thing  else,  he  called  him  out  to  confer 
with  him  :  he  had  heard  how  anxious  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  were  to  return  with  the  fleet  to 
the  isthmus;  accordingly,  when  Themistocles 
appeared,  he  spoke  to  him  thus :  •*  It  would 
necome  us  at  any  time,  and  more  particularly 
at  the  present,  to  contend  which  of  us  can  best 
serve  our  country .'  I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
whatever  the  Peloponneeians  may  now  urge 
with  respect  to  retiring  to  the  isthmus  can  be 
of  no  signification ;  I  can  assure  you,  from  my 
own  observation,  that  the  Corinthians,  and 
Euiybiades  himself,  could  not  now  sail  thither 
if  they  would ;  we  are  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Return,  therefore,  and  tell  this 
to  the  assembly." 

LXXX.  "  What  you  tell  me,"  replied  The- 
mistocles, «  I  consider  as  particularly  happy 
for  us  all.  The  thing  which  I  most  ardently 
wished  to  happen  you  have  beheld :  know  then, 
that  this  motion  of  the  Modes  is  the  conse- 
quence of  my  measures,  it  appearing  to  me  es- 
sential that  those  Greeks,  who  were  reluctant 
to  fight,  should  be  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  as 
you  come  to  tell  us  what  promises  so  much 
good,  tell  it  yourself.  If  I  shall  inform  the  as- 
sembly of  what  you  say,  I  shall  obtein  no  cre- 
dit ;  nor  will  they  suppose  that  the  Barbarians 

Perpetual  exile  at  Aihexui  was  the  puntehment  of  sa- 
crilege and  high  treaeon ;  the  term  ihey  used  was  not 

^t*7^ty,  but  igif  xi0'fii»(. — T' 

1  Most  €Xctlltta.1—lS\\hXi  gives  a  catalogue  of  Greeks 
who  were  alike  remarkable  forthelr  extraordinary  merit 
and  extreme  poverty.  Aristldes,Phocion,  Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas,  Lamachus,  Socrates,  and  Ephialtes.  With 
respect  to  the  dispute  tetwixt  Themistocles  and  Aris- 
tides,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  that  they  were 
•ducated  together  under  the  same  preceptor,  and  that 
when  children  they  were  notorious  for  their  dislike  of 
and  quarrels  with  each  other.  Plutarch  says,  that  one 
among  other  reasons  for  the  inveterate  haired  which 
prevailed  botwixt  them,  was  their  having  an  attachment 
to  the  same  youth. 

The  circumstance  of  their  mutually  laying  aside  their 
animosities  when  their  country  was  in  danger,  has  ob- 
tained them  everlasting  glory.— 7*. 

2  Btalt  aerve  our  country.y— 

Piw  lilt  I  w  prt  M  [iTiniTr  nml  -nnlii 

Mow  to  ftMpA,  Bod  nobly  itoivB  who  bolt 

Sbdl  nnre  bii  ooontrf ,  ArMdai  wsTM 

HacadoBtftwTbaaiklodai.    Ibmt 

Thoa  givHt  tfao  bert  of  oouadl*.  which  QnQraiki 

Reject  tbitMigh  meui  aolieitQdA  to  flj, 

Weak  men!  UtiomhoattbeeeaviowMeefbelbe 

li  SillMiid,  noir  prewnth^  all 


are  posted  as  they  are.  Enter  therefore  yooi 
self,  and  inform  them  how  things  are.  If  the) 
believe  you,  it  will  be  well ;  but  if  not,  the 
event  will  be  the  same.  For  if,  as  you  say,  we 
are  surrounded,  there  eziste  no  opportunity  to 
retreat." 

LXXXI.  Aristides  entering  the  council, 
repeated  what  he  had  before  said ;  that  he  was 
come  from  ^gina,  and  had  passed  with  great 
difficulty  through  the  enemy's  forces ;  that  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  entirely  surrounded,  and  that 
it  became  them  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 
Aristides,  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  retired. 
Fresh  altercations  now  again  arose  among  the 
leaders,  the  greater  part  of  whom  refused  to 
credit  what  they  had  heard. 

LXXXII.  Whilst  they  oonti^ued  still  to 
doubt,  a  trireme  of  Tenians  deserted  to  them ; 
they  were  commanded  by  Panetius,  the  son  of 
Sosimenes ;  and  their  intelligence  put  the  mat- 
ter beyond  all  dispute.  In  gratitude  for  this 
service,  the  names  of  the  Tenians  were  inserted 
upon  the  tripod  consecrated  at  Delphi,  amongst 
those  who  repelled  the  Barbarians.  This  ves- 
sel, which  joined  them  at  Salamis,'  added  to 
one  of  Lemnos,  which  before  came  over  to 
them  at  Artemisium,-m8de  the  exact  number 
of  the  Grecian  ships  three  hundred  and  eighty. 
There  were  only  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  before. 

LXXXIII.  The  Greeks  having  all  their 
doubte  removed  by  the  Tenians,  prepared  seri- 
ously for  battle.  At  the  dawn  of  morning  all 
was  in  readiness.  Themistocles  said  every 
thing  which  might  avail  to  animate  his  troops. 
The  principal  purport  of  his  speech  was  a  com- 
parison betwixt  great  and  pusillanimous  actions ; 
explaining  how  much  the  activity  and  genius 
of  man  could  effect,  and  exhotf  ing  them  to  have 
glory  in  view.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished, 
orders  were  given  to  embark.  At  this  juncture 
the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  the  ^acid« 
returned  from  ifSgina,  and  soon  afterwards  all 
the  Grecian  fleet  were  under  sail. 


3  Sb/ami>.]— Attica  was  surrounded  by  islands,  but 
except  this  of  Salamis,  they  were  in  general  barren  and 
uninhabited.  Salamis  is  praised  in  high  terms  by  Euri- 
pides, as  abounding  in  honey  and  olives.  Euripides  and 
Solon  were  fcinth  bom  here.  The  trophies  of  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  says  De  Faux,  cease  to  interest  us ;  bat  the 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  the  legislation  of  Solon,  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

To  take  a  circuit  of  the  district  of  Attica,  H  was  ad- 
vised to  embark  at  Salamis,  double  the  promontory  ct 
Suniom,  and  landing  in  the  Oropian  urritories,  proceed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus.— 7*. 
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LXXXIV.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  move, 
the  Barbarians  rushed  upon  thenu  While  the 
Greeks  lay  upon  their  oars,  and  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  retire,  Aminias,  of  Paliene,  an 
Athenian,  darted  forwards,  and  attacked  the 
enemy  ;  when  he  was  ao  involved  with  bis  op- 
ponent, as  to  be  unable  to  separate,  the  rest 
came  lo  his  assistance,  and  a  promiscuous  en- 
gagement ensued.  Thus,  according  to  the 
Athenians^  the  battle  began.  The  people  of 
^  MgintL  say,  that  the  engagement  was  begun  by 
the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  the  ^aclds. 
It  is  also  affirmed,  that  a  female  figure  was 
visible  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  in  a  voice  suffi- 
ciently loud  to  be  beard  by  them  alt,  it  ex- 
claimed, «  Insensate  men,  how  long  will  ye  re- 
main inactive  on  your  oars  V 

LXXXV.  The  Athenians  were  opposed  to 
the  Phenicians,  who  occupied  the  division  to- 
wards Eleusis  *  and  the  west ;  the  Lacedemo- 
nians combated  the  lonians,  who  were  in  the 
division  towards  the  Pirsus  *  and  the  east.  A 
-amall  number  of  these,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Themistocles,  made  no  remarkable  exertions : 
but  with  the  majority  it  was  otherwise.  I  am 
able  to  mention  the  names  of  several  trierarchs, 
who  overpowered  and  took  Grecian  vessels ; 
but  I  shall  only  specify  Theomestor,  son  of 
Androdamas,  and  Phylacus,  son  of  Histisus, 
both  of  them  Samians.  I  mention  these,  be- 
cause on  account  of  the  service  which  he  on 
this  occasion  performed,  Theomestor  was  made 
prince  of  Samoa  by  the  Persians.  Phylacus 
also  had  his  name  written,  as  deserving  of  the 
royal  favour,  and  was  presented  with  a  large 
tract  of  land.  They  who  merit  the  favour  of 
the  king  are  in  the  Persian  tongue  called  Oro- 
aangs. 

LXXXVI.  A  very  great  part  of  the  Bar- 
barian fleet  was  torn  in  pieces  at  Salamis, 
principally  by  the  Athenians  and  the  people  of 
^gina.  The  event  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise. The  Greeks  fought  in  order,  and  pre- 
served their  ranks  ;  the   Barbarians,  without 


4  £/0itft>.]— 80  called  from  Eleusis  son  of  Mercury.— 
See  Pausanias  in  Auieis,  and  Meuraiiig  Auicn  Lectio- 
hes,  1.  iii.  c.  20.  The  Eleuainians  BUbmined  voluntarilj 
to  tlie  dominion  of  Athens,  on  condition  of  having  the 
privilege  ezclualvely  of  celebrating  thejpiyiteries  of  Ca- 
res  and  Proserpine,  which  proved  to  them  an  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  riches.— 7*. 

6  PinertM.]— This,  as  I  have  before  remarlred,  was  the 
most  celebrated  put  of  the  Athenians.  A  tract  of  J. 
Meursius,  called  Pirous,  contains  every  Uiiag  relating 
to  it  and  its  antiquities.— 3*. 


either  regularity  or  judgment  They  neverthe- 
less behaved  better  this  day  than  at  Euboea. 
and  they  made  the  greater  exertions  from  their 
terror  of  the  king,  in  whose  sight '  they  im* 
agined  they  fought. 

LXXXVII.  To  speak  decisively  and  min- 
utely of  the  several  efforts,  either  of  Barbarians 
or  Greeks,  is  more  than  I  can  presume  to  do. 
The  conduct  however  of  Artemisia  increased 
her  favour  with  the  king.  When  the  greatest 
disorder  prevailed  in  the  royal  fleet,  the  vessel 
of  Artemisia  was  pursued  by  an  Athenian,  and 
reduced  to  the  extremest  danger.  In  this  per- 
plexity, having  before  her  many  vessels  of  her 
allies,  and  being  herself  neareat  to  the  enemy, 
the  following  artifice  succe^ed.^  As  she  re- 
treated from  the  Athenian,  she  commenced  an 
attack  upon  a  ship  of  her  own  party  ;  it  was  a 
Calyndian,  and  bad  on  board  Damaaithymu^ 
the  Calyndian  prince.  Wbiiat  they  were  in 
the  Helle^ont,  she  was  involved  in  some 
dispute  with  this  man,  but  it  is  still  uncertain 
whether  her  conduct  in  the  present  instance 
was  the  effect  of  design,  or  accidentally  hap- 
pened from  the  Calyndian'a  coming  firat  in 
her  way.  This  vessel  Artemisia  attacked  and 
sunk,  by  which  she  obtained  a  double  advan- 
tage. The  Athenian  commander,  seeing  the 
vessel  he  pursued  attack  a  Barbarian,  supposed 
that  it  waa  either  a  Grecian  ship,  or  one  that 
had  deserted  the  Barbarians,  and  was  now  as- 
sisting the  Greeks ;  he  was  thus  induced  to 
direct  his  attack  elsewhere. 

LXXXVIII.  Artemisia  by  this  action  not 
only  avoided  the  impending  danger,  but  also 
made  herself  more  acceptable  to  the  king  at 
the  time  she  was  doing  him  an  actual  injury. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  king,  as  he  viewed  the 
engagement,  observed  her  vessel  bearing  down 
upon  the  other.  At  this  period  some  attend- 
ant remarked  to  him,  «  observe,  Sir,  the  prow* 
taa  of  Artemisia,  she  has  now  sent  to  the  hot- 


6  In  vho99  s^A/.]— It  is  no  doubt  difflcnlt  to  describe 
and  understand  accounts  of  battles :  but  whoever  places 
himself  on  the  spot  where  the  Persian  monarch  is  said 
to  have  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  at  the  sama 
time  reads  the  account  which  Herudutus,  or  that  which 
JEschylus,  an  eye-witness,  gives  in  his  Persa,  of  that  ac- 
tion, and  considers  the  shoalness  of  the  water,  and  the 
small  space  into  which  so  many  ships  were  crowded 
must  think  contemptibly  of  the  marine  engagemsnts  in 
those  days.—  Wuod  on  Homer. 

7  Artifice  succeeded.]— Polyaenus  informs  us,  that  Ar- 
temisia first  ordered  her  Persian  ensign  to  be  taken 
down,  a  circumstance  omitted  by  Herodotus,  but  which 
adds  much  to  the  probability  of  the  story.— Z>arcA«r. 
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torn  a  veacel  of  the  enemy/*  The  king  was 
earnest  in  his  inquiry,  whether  the  ship  which 
attracted  his  attention  was  really  that  of  Arte- 
misia. Those  about  him  knowing  exactly  the 
figure  which  distinguisned  her  ship,  assured 
him  that  it  was :  at  the  same  time  they  had  no 
doubt  but  the  Teasel  she  had  attacked  belonged 
to  the  enemy.  It  happened  among  the  other 
fortunate  occurrences  which  Artemisia  met 
with,  that  not  a  single  person  of  the  Calyndian 
vessel  surrived  to  accuse  her.  Xerxes  is  said 
to  have  replied  to  what  they  told  him  :  **■  The 
men  have  behaved  like  women,  the  women 
like  men." ' 

LXXXIX.  In  this  battle,  many  personages 
of  distinction  fell,  both  of  the  Persians,  the 
Modes,  and  their  confederates :  among  others, 
Ariabignes'  was  slain :  he  was  the  commander- 
in-chief,  son  of  Darius,  and  brother  of  Xerxes. 
The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  but  small.  As 
they  were  expert  in  swimming,^  they,  whose 
ships  were  destroyed,  and  who  did  not  perish 
by  the  sword,  made  their  escape  to  Salamis. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Barbarians,  from  Iheir 
ignorance  of  this  art,  were  drowned.  When 
the  foremost  ships  were  obliged  to  seek  their 
safety  by  flight,  a  general  destructicn  of  the 
rest  ensued.    They  who  were  behind,  anxious 


1  Tlu  uomtn  like  fiun.>-Xerzes  sent  a  complete  suit 
of  Grecian  armour  to  Artemisia  aa  a  reward  of  her  brav- 
ery ;  to  the  commander  of  his  own  fleet,  a  distaff  and 
spindle.— Po^yomM.  This  last  does  not  seem  to  me  pro- 
bable and  the  answer  of  Zerzes  perhaps  gave  rise  to  iu 
The  commander  of  the  fleet  was  the  brother  of  Xerxes, 
who  died  after  fif^hting  gallantly.— LorcA^r. 

Cicero  in  his  Treatise  ))e  Off.  1. 18,  quotes  these  lines : 

Vq»  atenlM,  jiwuiwi,  arfimiin  gnitit  omlkbnni. 

Upon  which  Jortin  remarks : 

'<  We  know  not  from  what  poet  these  lines  are  taken ; 
they  are,  however,  placed  among  the  fragments  of  £n« 
nlus,  p.  ISO,  and  are  more  likely  to  have  come  from  his 
pen  than  any  other." 

This  virago  was  perhaps  Artemisia ;  be  that  as  H  will, 
the  Latin  poet  seenw  to  have  borrowed  tlie  expression 
from  Herodotus. 

2  AruUngne9.']'-CaX\ed  Artabaianes,  book  vii.  c.  2. 

3  Swimming.^— The  art  of  swimming  constituted  a 
material  pan  of  youthful  education  among  the  Oreeks 
and  Romans :  if  they  intended  to  speak  in  very  con* 
temptuous  terms  of  any  man,  they  said  he  had  neither 
learned  to  read  nor  to  swim. 

Savary  informs  us,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  men,  women 
and  children,  are  remarlcabty  expert,  and  he  says  grace- 
ful, in  swimming.  Man  is  the  only  perfect  animal  which 
learns  to  swim,  all  others  swim  naturally  ;  in  general 
we  find  that  islanders,  and  alt  those  people  whose  coun- 
try is  intersected  by  canals,  or  abounds  in  rivers,  are 
skilful  In  this  manly  exercise,  whilst  those  living  more 
inland  are  Ignorant  of  it— 7*. 


to  advaooe  to  the  front,  and  to  give  the  king 
who  viewed  them,  some  testimony  of  their 
zeal  and  courage,  ran  fool  of  thoae  vessels 
which  were  retreating. 

XC.  During  the  confusion,  many  Phe- 
nicians  who  had  lost  their  ships,  went  to  the 
king,  and  informed  him,  that  their  disgrace  was 
occasioned  by  the  perfidy  of  the  lonians.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Ionian  lead* 
era  were  not  punished  with  death,  but  the 
Pbenicians  were.  While  they  were  yet  speak« 
ing,  a  Samothracian  ▼easel  attacked  one  of 
Attica,  add  sunk  it ;  immediately  afterwards, 
a  ship  of  JEginn  fell  upon  the  Bamothradan, 
and  inflicted  on  it  a  similar  fate;  but  the  Samo- 
thraciana,  who  were  skilful  in  the  management 
of  the  spear,  attacked  as  they  werewgoing  down 
their  adversaries  with  so  much  success,  that 
they  boarded  and  took  the  vessel.  This  ex- 
ploit was  very  fortunate  for  the  lonianib 
Xerxes  observing  this  specimen  of  the  Ionian 
valour,  turned  with  anger  to  the  Pbenicians, 
and  as  he  was  beyond  measure  vexed  and  ex- 
asperated, he  ordered  them  all  to  be  beheaded, 
as  being  pusillanimous  themaelves,  they  bad 
presumed  to  accuse  men  better  than  them- 
selves. The  king,  placed  on  mount  .^galeoa,* 
which  is  opposite  to  Salamis,  was  particularly 
observant  of  the  battle,  and  when  he  saw  any 
person  eminently  distinguish  himself,  be  was 
minute  in  his  inquiries  concerning  his  family 


4  Mount  JBgaleo9.y—Tht  ancients  difl^r  concerning 
the  place  from  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  battle  of  Sala* 
mis.  Fhanodemus  pretends  that  ft  was  from  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  in  a  place  where  Attica  is  separated  ih>m 
Salamis  by  a  very  bmall  straiL  Acestodonis  says  it  was 
from  the  hills  called  Cerata,  (The  Horns)  or  the  confines 
of  the  territory  of  Megara.  The  difference  is  only  in  ap- 
pearance. They  fought,  says  Pausanias,  at  Salamis» 
which  stretches  itself  as  far  as  Megara ;  thus  mount 
iBgaleos  was  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and  Megara.— 
Lardier. 

iEschylus  in  the  Pers9  contents  himself  with  saying, 
that  Xerxes  was  a  spectator  of  the  engagement,  withoui 
saying  from  what  place  : 

Effttvymf  !»%•  wm9T9t   iftmmyn  TVfmvit 

He  had  a  seat  from  which  he  could  easily  discern  all  his 
forces,  a  lofty  mound,  nsar  Uu  aea ;  from  which  it  should 
seem  to  have  been  some  artificial  tumulus.  The  Scho- 
liast to  the  passage  of  iEschylus  refers  the  reader  to  the 
place  before  us  in  Herodotus.  Pliny  calls  it  moom 
iEgialoe.— 7*. 

Xflm%  who  Mlbiond 
High  fln  JEfalen  uizioai  mS»  to  ■tkm 
A  Mcse  whkb  IMIID9  OBTW  y«f  dupbr^l. 
Nor  fancj  fcigo'd.    The  Umtre  wm  GreeoB, 
Mankind  (pectiton,  cqwl  to  UmU  ^affi^ 
TbHoMDdci,  fm!  ictor. 
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and  city ;  all  which^  at  his  direction,  his  scribes 
recorded.  This  execution  of  the  Fhenicians 
vas  not  a  little  forwarded  by  Ariaramnes,  a 
Pecsian,  and  favourite  of  the  king,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  present. 

XCl.  In  this  disaster  were  the  Fhenicians 
involved ;  the  Barbarians  retreating,  were 
anxious  to  gain  Phalerum ;  the  iSginets  how- 
ever guarding  this  neck  of  sea,  performed  what 
well  deserves  mentiou.  The  Athenians  in 
the  tumult  of  the  fight,- overpowered  those  who 
resisted,  and  pressed  upon  those  who  fled. 
These  last  the  iEginetie  attacked,  so  that  many 
which  escaped  from  the  Athenians  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  MgiuetBu. 

XCII.  As  Themistocles  'was  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  flyiug  enemy,  he  came  up  with 
a  vessel  of  ^gina,  commanded  by  Polycritus, 
son  of  Grios,  which  was  then  attacking  a  ves- 
sel of  SidoD.  rt  happened  to  be  the  very  ship 
which  off  Sciathus  took  Pytheas,  the  son  of 
Ischenus,  in  a  vessel  of  ^gina  sent  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  This  man,  almost 
expiring  from  his  wounds,  the  Persians  with 
great  tenderness  had  preserved  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  valour ;  and  when  the  Sidon- 
ian  vessel  with  the  Persians  on  board  Was 
taken,  Pytheas'  was  restored  in  safety  to  his 
country.  Polycritus  observing  the  Athenian 
vessel,  which  by  its  colours  he  knew  to  belong 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  called  out  in  a  re- 
proachful manner  ^  to  Themistocles,  and  bade 
him  observe  how  the  u£ginets  showed  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Modes,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  rushed  on  the  Sidonian. 

XCIII.  The  Barbarians,  whose  ships  re- 
mained, fled  to  Phalerum,  and  joined  the  forces. 
On  this  day,  they  who  distinguished  themselves 
the  most  were  the  people  of  iEgina,  next  to 
them  the  Athenians.!  Of  the  i£ginet2B,  Poly- 
critus was  most  eminent ;  of  the  Athenians, 
£umenes  of  Anagyris,  and  Aminias  of  Pal- 
lene.^  This  last  was  the  person  who  pursued 
Artemisia,  and  who  would  not  have  desisted 
till  he  had  taken  the  enemy,  or  been  taken 
himself,  if  he  had  conceived  her  to  have  been 
on  board  the  vessel  which  he  chased.  The 
Athenian  commanders  had  received  particular 

B  Ina  reproarhful  manner.']— The  Athenians  had  ac- 
cvBcd  tho  ^L'ineiaB,  and  particularly  Crioa  the  father  of 
tnis  man.  of  designing  to  betray  their  country  to  the 
Medcs.— See  book  y\.  chap.  40.  To  this  unjust  accusa- 
tion Polycritus  alluded  in  this  sarcasm.— 7*. 

6  Atninias  of  PaUene-^—Jle  was  brother  to  the  great 
poel^schylus. 
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orders  with  reepect  to  her,  and  a  reward  of  ten 
thousand  drachma  was  offered  to  whoeve. 
should  take  her  alive ;  it  being  thought  a  most 
disgraceful  circumstance  that  a  woman  should 
fight  against  Athens.  She  however  escaped 
as  wo- have  before  described,  as  also  did  many 
others,  to  Phalerum. 

XCIY.  The  Athenians  aflirm  ^  of  Adiman- 
tus,  the  leader  of  the  Corinthians,  that  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  fight  he  .was  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  The  Corinthians  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Arriving  at  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Sciras,'  not  far  from  the  coast  of 
Salamis,  they  met  a  little  bark,  which  seemed 
as  if  sent  by  the  gods :  who  aetually  sent  it 
could  never  be  discovered ;  it  approached  how- 
ever the  Corinthians,  who  were  in  total  igno- 
rance how  things  went,  and  when  at  a  certain 
distance  some  one  on  board  exclaimed,  «  Adi- 
mantus,  by  thus  flying  with  the  ships  under 
your  command,  you  must  be  considered  as  the 
betrayer  of  Greece:  the  Greeks  however  are  vic- 
torious over  theirenemies  to  the  utmost  of  their 
hopes.  Adimantus  not  giving  credit  to  these 
assertions,  it  was  repeated  from  on  board  the 
little  bark,  that  they  would  agree  to  sufler  death 
if  the  Greeks  were  not  victorious.  Adimantus 
therefore  with  his  detachment  made  haste  to 
rejoin  the  Greeks,  but  they  did  not  come  up 
till  the  battle  was  determined.  This  is  what 
the  Athenians  afiirro.  The  Corinthians  deny 
the  fact,  declaring  that  no  nation  was  more  dis- 
tinguished on  this  occasion  than  themselves ; 
and  this  indeed  the  Greeks  in  general  confirm. 

I 

7  Tlu  Athenittnt  o^rm.]— Dion  Chrysostom  relates, 
that  our  historian  not  having  received  the  compensation 
which  he  expected  from  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he 
had  recited  what  he  had  written  in  their  praise,  was  in- 
duced to  misrepresent  their  conduct,  with  that  of  Adi- 
mantus, on  the  day  of  Salamis.  Plutarch  pretends  that 
Herodotus  from  malignity  related  the  battle  of  Salamis 
in  a  manner  disadvantageous  to  the  Corinthians.  If  wliat 
was  asserted  by  Dion  Chrysostom  were  true,  Plutarch 
would  not  ha^  omitted  ii.  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  believe  that  our  historian  was  influenced  by  either 
motive.  I  rather  think  he  desired  to  gratify  the  Atihen* 
ians,  who  were  al  enmKy  whh  the  Corinthians.  Plu- 
tarch with  some  reason  opposes  to  Herodotus  the  silence 
of  Thuoydides,  the  ofierings  made  at  Delphi,  the  vow  of 
the  women  of  Corinth,  and  the  inscriptions  of  Simonidea, 
and  some  other  poets,  of  which  the  historian  could  not 
be  igoorant.  I  may  add,  that  if  Herodotus  had  felt  iha 
motives  imputed  to  him,  by  Plutarch  and  Dion  Chrysos- 
tom, he  would  not  have  opposed  to  the  recital  of  the 
Athenians  the  evidence  of  Universal  Greece.— Z.arcA«r. 

8  Minerva  Snra*.]— Salamis  was  anciently  called  Sci- 
ras,from  some  hero.    Minerva  was  honoured  by  this 
name  in  that  island,  whence  came  the  sacrifice  called  a* 
Athens  Episcirosis,  and  the  month  Scirophoriou.— Zior 
cA«r. 
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XCV.  Aristides  the  Athenian,  son  of  Lysi- 
machusi  of  whose  integrity  I  have  before  made 
honourable  mention,  during  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis  rendered  his  country  this  ser- 
vice; taking  with  him  a  number  of  armed 
Athenians,  whom  he  found  stationed  along 
the  shore  of  Salamis,  he  landed  on  the  island  of 
Psittalia,  and  put  every  person  whom  he  found 
there  to  death. 

ZCVI.  After  the  engagement,  the  Greeks 
collected  all  their  damaged  vessels  at  Salamis/ 
and  prepared  for  another  battle,  presuming 
that  the  king  would  renew  the  fight  with  all 
the  vessels  he  had  left.  At  the  same  time  a 
wind  from  the  west  had  driven  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  Colias, 
many  wrecks  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  different  oracles  pronounced  concerning 
this  battle  by  Bacis  and  Mussus,  were  minute- 
ly accomplished,  as  was  also  the  prediction  of 
tile  Athenian  Lysistratus,  made  many  years 
before,  concerning  these  wrecks.  It  had  long 
eluded  the  sagacity  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  to 
this  effect : 

The  Colian  dames  with  oars  shall  roast  their  food.' 

The  above  happened  after  the  king's  depar- 
ture. 

iXCVII,  When  Xerxes  knew  how  severely 
he  had  suffered,  apprehending  that  the  lonians 
might  induce  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  themselves 
they  might  be  disposed  to  sail  to  the  Helles- 
pont, and  break  down  the  bridge,  determined  to 
seek  his  safety  by  flight  Desirous  however  of 
not  being  suspected  in  hie  design,  either  by  the 
Greeks  or  his  own  troopsy.he  made  an  effort  to 
connect  Salamis  with  the  continent,  joining  for 
this  purpose  the  Phenician  transports  together, 
to  serve  both  as  a  bridge  and  a  wall,  he  then 
made  seeming  preparations  for  another  naval 


1  SbZatTUiT.]— Among  other  rejoicings  which  celebrated 
the  yictory  of  Salamin,  I  find  in  Alhansus  the  following 
anecdote  of  Sophocles.  Sophocles  who  had  a  very  fine 
person,  was  aleo  accomplished  in  tbs  arts  of  music  and 
dancing,  which,  when  veiy  joungy  he  had  bean  taught 
by  LAmprufl.  After  the  victory  of  Salamis,  he  danced 
with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  round  a  military  trophy  erected 
by  the  conquerors.  Some  say  that  he  was  entirely 
naked,  and  anointed  with  oil ;  others,  that'hs  was  in  his 
clotlies.  When  he  exhibited  his  tragedy  of  Thyamris, 
he  played  on  the  Citharis  ;  and  when  his  Nausieaa  was 
perfvirmed,  he  discovered  great  activity  in  leaping  with 
the  ImiU — tT9»tft<riv.—T. 

2  Roast  their /ood.']—Th\a  passage  has  greatly  per- 
plexed the  commentators  ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  i «ir/<e<ri 
^e'e'^'V'S  t^^nll  rage  at  the  oars.  Kuhnius  reads  ^^v^ev 
r I ,  which  both  Wesseling  and  Valcnaer  approve.— 2*.     ( 


engagement  His  taking  these  measures  cans 
ed  it  to  be  generally  believed  that  he  intended 
to  continue  where  he  was  and  prosecute  hoeti- 
iities.  His  real  purpose  did  not  escape  Mar- 
donius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
mind.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  thus  employed,  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  Persia  with  intelligence  of 
his  defeat' 

XCVni.  The  Persian  messengers  travel 
with  a  velocity  which  nothing  human*  can 
equal.  It  is  thu* accomplished :  as  many  days 
as  are  required  to  go  from  one  place  to  another 
so  many  men  and  horses  are  regularly  stationed 
along  the  road,  allowing  a  man  and  a  horse  for 
each  day ;  neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 
darkness,  are  permitted  to  obstruct  their  speed 


3  Defeat.']-"  I  have  been  told  by  a  Mede,"  says  Dion 
Chrysostom,  "  that  the  Perstans  do  not  agree  to  what  is 
reported  by  the  Greeks.  They  pretend  that  Xerxes 
conquered  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Thermopylip,and  slew 
their  king  ;  that  he  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  to- 
tally  destroying  ii,  and  reducing  all  those  Athenians  to 
slavery  who  did  not  escape  by  flight ;  and  that  finally  he 
returned  to  Asia,  after  having  imposed  a  tribute  on  the 
Greeks.  It  is  evident  that  this  narrative  is  false ;  lAit  it 
is  not  impossible,  indeed  it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
king  said  this  to  Uie  Asiatic  nations,"  tic—Larcher. 

4  Nothing  human.}— Bmro9  i ov.—Yalcnaer  does  not 
approve  this  reading.  Sufoly,  says  he,  the  domestic 
pigeons,  which  we  know  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  intelligence  very  anciently,  travelled  much 
(aster.  He  therefore  proposes  to  read  mvSfnIiw  or  »  . 
6f9irtttor,  human.  Larcher  replies  to  this,  by  saying, 
"  that  It  is  not  probable  that  pigeons  were  used  in  the 
great  roads  where  public  posts  were  established,  tut 
rather  in  routs  difficult  of  access  for  horses."  This  ob- 
servation has  no  great  weight ;  it  is  more  to  the  purpose 
that  he  refers  (he  reader  to  an  expression  of  Herodotus, 
in  the  first  book,  where  he  calls  the  horse,  wtttrmt  r^r 
ivmr»9  TO  Taxiff-Tsv.  I  nevertheless  prefer  the  conjee- 
ture  of  Valcnaer. 

The  regularity  and  swiftness  of  the  Roman  posts  can* 
not  fail  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  all  who  attentively 
consider  the  sutject ;  thej  are  thus  excellently  described 
by  Gibbon. 

"  The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence, 
and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the 
emperors  to  establish,  throughout  their  extensive  domi- 
nions, the  regular  institution  of  p>iBts.  '  Houses  were 
every  where  erected  at  the  distance  only  of  five  or  six 
miles ;  each  of  them  was  constantly  provided  with  forty 
horses,  and  by  the  help  of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to 
travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads." 
Mr.  Gibt)on  adds  in  a  note  the  following  anecdute  : 

*'  In  the  time  of  Theodosius,  Cesarius,  a  magistrate 
of  high  rank,  went  post  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople. 
He  i'C^ran  his  jcfurney  at  night,  was  in  Cappadocia  (163 
miles  from  Antioch)  the  ensuing  evening,  and  arrived  at 
Constantinople  the  sixth  day  abt^ui  noon.  The  whole 
distance  was  7SS  Roman,  or  665  English  miles."  See 
also  JUbanius  Oral.  22,  and  the  Itinerarioj  p.  57%— 
bS}. 

The  mode  adopted  by  Cyrus,  as  descritted  by  Xeno- 
phon,  did  not  essentially  vary  from  this  of  the  Romans 
-T. 
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The  first  meMengerdeliven  hisbuiineM  to  the 
second,  the  second  to  the  third,  as  the  torch  is 
banded  abont  among  the  Greeks  at  the  feast  of 
VulcaD.  This  mode  of  conveying  intelligence 
the  Persians  call  Angereion. 

XCIX.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  messen- 
ger at  Suae,  informing  them  that  Xerxes  was 
master  of  Athens,  snch  universal  transport  pre- 
▼ailedy  that  the  Persians  strewed  their  public 
roads  with  myrtle,  burned  perfumes,  and  all 
were  engaged  in  religious  or  private  festivals ; 
but  the  intelligence  of  the  second  messenger  ex- 
cited universal  sorrow ;  they  tore  their  clothes,' 
wept  and  mourned  aloud,  imputing  all  the  blame 
to  Mardonius.  They  were  not  so  solicitous 
about  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  as  anxious  for  the 
person  of  their  king ;  nor  were  their  disqnie- 
^des  calmed  but  by  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  him- 
self. 

C.  Mardonius  observed  that  his  defeat  at 
■ea  greatly  afflicted  Xerxes,  and  he  suspected 
that  be  meditated  to  fly  from  Athens :  he  began 
therefore  to  be  alarmed  on  his  own  account, 
thinking  that  as  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
the  king's  commencing  hostilities  with  Greece, 
he  might  be  made  the  object  of  his  vengeance. 
He  thought  it  therefore  preferable  to  attempt 
again  the  subjection  of  Greece,  or  in  some 
great  efibrt  meet  an  honourable  death.  His. 
idea  of  conquering  Greece  prevailed,  and  after 
some  deliberation,  he  thus  addressed  the  king : 
**  I  would  not,  Sir,"  said  he,  *<  have  yon  much 
afflict  yourself  concerning  what  has  happened, 
nor  suppose  that  your  reputation  has  sustained 
from  it  any  considerable  wound.  The  ultimate 
success  of  our  attempts  does  not  depend  ^  on 
ships,  but  on  our  troops  and  horses.  They, 
who  from  their  late  advantages,  suppose  all  con- 
test at  an  end,  will  not  presume  to  leave  their 
vessels  to  oppose  you,  nor  will  the  Greeks  on 
the  continent  dare  to  meet  you  in  the  field. 

3  Tore  their  ehMu».']—TYA%  was  a  custom  of  the 
Orientals,  of  which  yarious  examples  occur  in  acripture. 
—See  also  the  Persa  of  JEschylua,  53,&;c.— ZarcA«r. 

6  Doet  not  depend.']— ThA  following  paraphrase  on 
this  speech  of  Mardonius  by  Mr.  Glover,  is  one  of  the 
best  passal^es  in  his  poem : 

Be  not  dimanM^,  nwragB  of  Owworid; 

Not  oon.  not  nibwd  lioiber  eu  decide 

Thjr  enlerpriM  niblime.    In  dilfljiv  itrlfe^ 

By  winds  and  biUmvi  governed,  may  oootend 

Tlw  ■orn  of  tniiBe  ;  on  the  aolid  pkin 

The  fBDcraiafteed  and  uldier :  Ibey  akMie 

Thy  glory  nnat  eslabUdi,  when  nft  nraS 

or  fickle  flooda,  aor  iHcatb  of  CMi 

lalst  the'dulful  oMfrwd,  and  eootral 
^  ^  By  aalorrt  wantoo  but  reaiBtlflv  Blight 

The  bm«e  BttiAam,  Ac 
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They  who  did  so,  suffered.  With  your  per- 
mission, therefore,  our  future  exertions  shall  be 
made  in  the  Peloponnese :  or  if  you  please  for 
a  while  to  suspend  your  activity,  it  may  secure- 
ly be  done :  be  not  however  disheartened,  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  Greeks  should  be  finally 
able  to  elude  the  vengeance  due  to  themj  or  to 
avoid  being  made  your  slaves.  What  I  have 
recommended,  you  will  find  to  merit  your  at- 
tention ;  but  if  you  are  determined  to  return 
with  your  army»  I  have  other  advice  to  ofler. 
Suffer  not,  O  king,  the  Persians  to  become  the 
ridicule  of  the  Greeks ;  you  will  not  find  us  to 
have  been  the  instruments  of  your  losses ;  you 
have  never  seen  us  cowardly  or  base.  If  the 
Phenicians,  Egyptians,  Cyprians,  or  Cilicians 
have  behaved  themselves  ill,  it  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  us :  if  the  Persians  therefore  have 
not  merited  your  censure*  vouchsafe  to  listen  to 
my  counsel ;  if  you  shall  not  think  proper  to  con- 
tinue with  us  yourself,  return  to  your  country, 
and  take  with  you  the  majority  of  your  forces. 
Leave  me  here  three  hundred  thousand  chosen 
men,  and  I  doubt  npt  but  I  shall  reduce  Greece 
to  your  obedience." 

CI.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  this,  fotmd  his  vexa- 
tion suspended,  and  bis  tranquillity  restored. 
He  told  Mardonius,  that  after  taking  advice  on 
the  subject  he  would  give  him  an  answer. 
Having  consulted  with  some  Persians  whom 
he  assembled,  be  determined  to  send  for  Ar- 
temisia, whose  superior  wisdom  he  had  before 
had  reason  to  approve.  On  her  arrival,  Xer^ 
xes  ordered  his  counsellors  and  guards  to  retire, 
whilst  he  thus  addressed  her :  «  Mardonius 
advises  me  to  continue  here,  and  make  an  at- 
tempt on  the  Peloponnese,  urging  that  my 
Persians  and  land  forces  have  not  been  at  all 
accessory  to  the  injuries  we  have  sustained,  of 
which  they  desire  to  give  me  future  testimony. 
If  I  should  disapprove  of  this,  he  himself  en- 
gages, with  three  hundred  thousand  troops,  to 
stay  and  reduce  Greece  to  my  power,  recom- 
mending me  to  retire  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
to  my  native  country.  Do  you  therefore,  who 
with  so  much  wisdom  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
me  from  risking  an  engagement  at  sea,  tell  me, 
which  of  these  measures  you  would  have  me 
pursue." 

CII.  The  reply  of  Artemisia  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport:  « In  a  situation  like  the  pre- 
sent, O  king,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  mea- 
sures will  be  best ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
discern,  I  would  recommend  your  return.    Let 
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Mardonius  remain  h«re  with  the  namber  of 
forces  be  requires,  as  it  is  his  own  voiontaiy 
proposal  with  these  to  effect  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  your  wishes.  If  he  shall  subjugate  the 
country,  and  effect  what  he  promises,  the  glory 
will  be  yours,^  for  your  troops  must  be  his  in- 
struments ;  if  he  should  be  disappointed  and 
▼anquished,  while  you  are  safe,  and  your  family 
and  fortunes  secure,  no  great  calamity  can  en* 
sue.  The  Greeks,  as  long  as  you  shall  survive, 
and  your  family  remain,  must  be  involved  in 
many  contests.  If  Mardonius  shall  fail  in  his 
attempts,  and  perish,  the  Greeks  will  have  no 
great  advantage  to  boast  from  the  misfortunes 
or  death  of  one  of  your  slaves.  You  have 
burned  Athens,  which  was  the  proposed  object 
of  your  expedition,  and  may  therefore  return 
without  dishonour." 

cm.  Xerxes  was  delighted  with  advice  so 
consonant  to  the  secret  wishes  of  his  heart ;  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  his  terror  was  so 
great,  that  no  persuasions  could  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  stay.  Artemisia  was  dismissed  most 
graciously  from  his  presence,  and  directed  to 
retire  with  the  royal  children  to  Ephesus,  for 
some  of  the  king's  natural  sons  had  accompa- 
nied him. 

CIV.  Hermotimus,  a  favourite  eunuch  of 
the  king,  and  a  Pedasian  by  birth,  was  sent  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  Pedasians  '  inhabit  the 
district  beyond  Halicarnassus.  It  is  affirmed  of 
this  people,  that  as  often  as  they  are  menaced 
by  any  calamfty,  the  chin  of  the  priestess  of  Mi- 
nerva produces  a  large  beard ;  an  incident  which 
has  happened  twice  among  them. 

1  T7u  glory  toill  be  yourt.}— Thus  in  subsequent  limes 
did  the  emperors  of  Rome  obtain  ovations,  triumphs,  and 
an  artificial  reputation  from  the  suecessfnl  labours  of 
their  more  bold  and  hardj  lieutenants.  "  Under  the 
Gommonwealih,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  *'  a  triumph  could 
only  tie  obtained  by  the  general  who  was  authorized  to 
take  the  auspices  in  the  name  of  the  people.  By  an  ex- 
act consecpience  drawn  from  this  prlociple  of  policy  and 
religion,  the  triumph  was  reserved  to  the  emperor ;  and 
bis  must  successful  lieutenants  were  satisfied  with  some 
marks  of  distinction,  which,  under  the  name  of  triumph- 
al honours,  were  invented  in  their  fiivour.*'  Speaking 
of  the  emperors'  lieutenants,  in  another  place,  he  says, 
**  they  received  and  held  their  commissions  at  the  will 
of  a  superior,  to  whose  auspicious  Influence  the  merit  of 
their  actions  was  legally  attributed."— 7*. 

2  The  Pedasiangf^c.ySee  book  i.chhpL.l7o.  Valc- 
naer  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  is  spurious.  It  certainly  has  no  busi- 
ness here,  and  if  essential  at  all,  would  have  more  pro- 
perly appeared  in  buck  vi.  chap.  20.  The  strongest  ar- 
gument against  its  being  genuine  is,  that  Slrabo  seems 
to  have  known  nothing  of  it ;  speaking  as  if  he  had  only 
seen  the  passage  in  the  first  book,  to  which  I  have  refisr- 
red  the  reader.— 7*. 


GV.  Thu  Hermotimufl  revaoged  himself  on 
account  of  the  injury  he  had  Ibnnerly  anstaiDed, 
with  a  severity,  as  far  as  I  can  lean,  without 
example.  He  bad  been  taken  captive,  and  sold 
as  a  slave  to  a  man  of  Chios,'  named  Panionina» 
who  maintained  himself  by  the  moat  infamou* 
of  all  traffic :  whenever  he  met  with  any  youths 
whose  persons  were  handsome,  he  castrated 
them,  and  carrying  them  to  Sardia  or  Ephesoa, 
disposed  of  them  at  a  prodigious  price.  Among 
the   Barbarians,    eunuchs^    are  esteemed  of 


3  Cftios.]— Chios,  and  the  islands  in  its  vicinity,  were 
famous  for  their  purple.  It  was  to  Chios  that  Alexapder, 
when  he  vras  revelling  in  Persia,  sent  lor  materials  to 
clothe  himself  and  his  attendants  with  purple  robes.  It 
was  produced  from  the  purpura,  called  in  Maccabees, 
chap.  iv.  verse  23,  the  purple  of  the  sea. 

"  Then  Judas  returned  to  spoil  the  tents,  where  ther 
got  much  gold  and  silver,  and  blue  silk,  andpuiryU  ^ 
the  aeoj  and  great  riches." 

See  also  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii.  where  the  prophet,  enth 
merating  the  merchandise  of  Tyre,  says,  verse  7, "  Blus 
and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah  was  that  which  co- 
vered thee."  By  the  isles  of  Elishah,  I  conceive  the 
prophet  to  mean  Lesbos,  Tcnedos,  and  the  small  islands 
near  ihcnr.  There  were  several  species  of  the  purpura, 
but  the  Pelagium  and  the  Buccina  were  most  valued.— 
See  Pliny^  1.  ix.c.  33.  Fntm  these  two  separately,  or 
combined,  were  produced  tbe  three  kinds  of  purple  most 
esteemed  by  the  ancients.  One  was  called  v0e«e«<(,  of  a 
strong  violet  colour  inclining  to  black  ;  a  second  was 
called  90IVIXICI  inclining  to  scarlet;  a  third  Mxeuf^i«, 
azureor  sky  blue.  Aihensus  says,  I.  iii.  c.  12,  that  this 
best  and  largest  were  found  about  Lesbos  and  the  pio- 
montory  of  Lectus. 

*^  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon, 
"  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of  antiquity.  Their  royal 
purple  had  a  slmng  smell,  and  a  dark  cast,  as  deep  as 
bull's  blood.  In  Rome,  this  was  restrained  to  the  sacred 
person  and  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  the  penalties  of 
treason  were  denounced  against  the  ambitious  subjects 
who  dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  throne."— See 
Gibban^  vol.  ill.  71.  Siatius  in  the  following  passage 
seems  to  distinguish  belwlzt  the  deep  and  the  bluidi 
purple : 


(EhsUi  at  lyiii  BBOderatBr  Urot  itenL-Ssil.  L  B.  ISO 

The  best,  or  ths  Pelagia,  were  so  called,  because  found 
in  deeper  water8.-^See  the  9chol.  to  Apolloniue  RhodiuM, 
1.  i.  V.461,  £v  iB«9i4  Tn;  SotXttrriK  ivftnirtn.  From  this 
peculiarity  of  the  purpura,  the  verb  wof 9«fi«««  was 
used  for  to  meditate  |»'i/oim«Uy.— 7*. 

4  £utttMr^.]— Eunuchs  were  introduced  in  the  colnis 
of  princes  and  the  families  of  great  men  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  of  course  became  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  Black  eunuchs  appear  to  have  been  prefer- 
red, at  least  we  find  one  in  the  court  of  Zedeklah.— See 
Jeremiah  xxxviii.  7. 

*'  Now  when  Ebed-Melech,  the  Ethiopian,  one  of  the 
eunuchs  which  was  in  the  king's  house,  heaitl  ihatlhey 
had  put  Jeremiah  In  the  dungeon,"  &c. 

Black  eunuchs  are  still  an  article  of  great  luxury  in  ths 
east,  and  freldom  found  but  In  the  seraglio  oi  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  those  of  ths  Sultaiuui.— See  Memoirs  of  Ba- 
ron Tott,  who  represents  their  manners  as  always  harsh 
and  bruul.— See  also  ifiinner,  vol.  Hi.  328 
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greater  value  than  other  slavea,  firom  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  superior  fidelity.  Hermotimus 
was  one  of  the  great  manyi  whom  Panionins 
had  thuB  treated.  Hermotimus,  however,  could 
not  be  esteemed  as  altogether  unfortunate  :  he 
was  eent  from  Sardia  to  the  king  as  one  among 
other  presents,  and  in  process  of  time  became 
the  favourite  of  Xerxes  above  all  the  other 
eunuchs. 

CVI.  When  the  king  left  Sardis  to  proceed 
towards  Athens,  this  Hermotimus  went  on 
some  business  to  a  place  in  Mysia,  called  Atar- 
neu8|  inhabited  by  some  Chians:  he  there  met 
and  remembered  Panionius.  He  addressed  him 
with  much  seeming  kindness ;  he  first  enumer- 
ated the  many  benefits  he  enjoyed  through  him, 
and  then  proceeded  to  assure  him,  that  if  he 
would  come  to  him  with  all  his  family,  he 
should  receive  the  most  convincing  testimony 
of  his  gratitude.  Panionius  listened  to  the  offer 
with  great  delight,  and  soon  went  to  Hermoti- 
mus, with  his  wife  and  children.  When  the 
ounach  had  got  them  in  his  power,  he  thus 
addressed  Panionius :  *•  The  means  by  which 
you  obtain  a  livelihood  is  the  most  infamous 
that  can  be  conceived.  How  could  I,  or  any 
of  my  ancestors,  so  have  injured  you  or  your 
family  as  to  justify  your  reducing  me  from  man- 
hood to  my  present  contemptible  state  1  could 
you  imagine  that  your  crimes  w«uld  escape  the 
observation  of  the  gods,  who  inspiring  me  with 
the  fallacy  I  practised,  have  thus  delivered  you 
into  my  hands  1  Abandoned  as  you  are,  you 
can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  ven- 
geance which  I  mean  to  inflict  on  you."  After 
these  reproaches,  he  produced  the  four  sons  of 
Panionius,  and  obliged  the  father  to  castrate 
them  himself:  when  this  was  done,  he  com- 
pelled the  sons  to  do  the  same  to  their  £ither. 
8uch  was'  the  punishment  of  Panionius,  and 
the  revenge  of  Hermotimus. 

CVn.  Xerxes  having  sent  his  children  to 
Ephesus,  under  the  eare  of  Artemisia,  commis- 
sioned  Mardonius  to  select  from  the  army  the 
number  that  he  wished,  and  desired  him  to 
make  his  deeds  correspond  with  his  words. 
The  above  happened  daring  the  day  ;  but  on 

Eunachs  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  eastarn  coromo- 
dhioa,  which,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevenis,  were 
made  subject  to  the  pajment  of  duties ;  and  Mr.  Gibbon 
observes,  that  the  use  and  value  of  these  effeminate 
slaves  gradually  rose  with  the  decline  of  the  empire.^T*. 

5  Such  iPa*.]-~ 

Qai  pdmoi  poerb  geaMalli  meedm  raeidlt 

Vdoanqoae  fedtdcboit  ip«  nali. 

OMJmor.Lac^a 


the  approach  of  night,  the  king  commanded  the 
leaders  of  bis  fleet  to  retire  from  Phalerum^  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition, to  protect  the  bridge  and  secure  his 
passage.  The  Barbarians  set  sail,  but  when 
they  approached  Zoster,  mistaking  the  little 
promontories  which  rise  above  that  coast  for 
ships,  they  fled  a  great  way.  Discovering  their 
error,  they  afterwards  formed,  and  proceeded 
in  a  regular  body. 

CVin.  In  the  morning,  the  Greeks  per- 
ceiving  the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  on  their 
former  post,  supposed  their  fleet  to  be  still  at 
Phalerum,  and  prepared  for  a  second  engage- 
ment. When  informed  of  their  retreat,  they 
commenced  a  pursuit  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness. Proceeding  as  far  as  Andros  without 
being  able  to  discover  them,  they  went  on  shore 
on  the  island  to  hold  a  oonsultation.  Themis- 
tocles  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  sail 
through  the  midst  of  the  islands,  continuing 
their  pursuit,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  destroy  the  bridge.  This  was 
opposed  by  Eurybiades,  who  thought  that  the 
measure  of  breaking  down  the  bridge  would 
not  fail  to  involve  Greece  in  the  greatest  cala- 
mity. It  was  not  probable,  he  urged,  that  if 
the  Persian  was  compelled  to  stay  in  Europe 
he  would  remain  inactive ;  if  he  did,  his  army 
would  be  in  danger  of  suffering  from  famine, 
unable  either  to  return  to  Asia,  or  advance  his 
afiairs :  but  if  he  should  be  earnest  in  the  pro- 
secution of  any  enterprise,  he  would  have  great 
probability  of  success,  as  it  was  much  to  be 
feared,  that  most  of  the  cities  and  powers  of 
Europe  would  either  be  reduced  by  him,  or 
surrender  previously  to  his  arms ;  besides  this, 
he  would  have  a  constant  supply  of  com  from 
the  annual  produce  of  Greece  :  as  therefore  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  Persian,  after  his  late 
naval  defeat,  would  wish  to  stay  in  Europe,  it 
was  better  that  his  escape  to  his  own  country 
should  be  permitted.  Here  he  added,  it  will 
be  afterwards  advisable  to  prosecute  hostilities. 
In  this  opinion  the  other  leaders  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  acquiesced. 

CIX.  Themistocles  seeing  bis  advice  to  sail 
immediately  to  the  Hellespont  overruled  by 
the  majority,  addressed  himself  next  to  the 
Athenians.  They  were  more  particularly  ex- 
asperated by  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
determined  to  oontinue  the  pursuit  to  the  H^- 
lespont,  even  if  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the 
aUies»    He  spoke  to  them  as  ioUowa :  *<  I  have 
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myself  been  witness  of  similar  incidents,  and  1 
have  frequently  heard  it  affirmed  by  others, 
that  men  reduced  to  the  extremest  ebb  of  for- 
tune have  by  some  succeeding  efforts  retrieved 
their  afiairs,  and  made  amends  for  their  former 
want  of  vigour.  We  Athenians  have  enjoyed 
this  favourable  TiciEsitude  ;  but  although  we 
have  thus  happily  defended  ourselves  and  our 
country,  and  have  repulsed  such  a  host  of 
foes,  we  refrain  from  the  pursuit  of  a  flying 
enemy  ;  not  that  wa  must  impute  our  success 
to  our  own  exertions :  we  must  thank  the  gods 
and  the  heroes  who  would  not  suffer  an  indi- 
vidual marked  by  his  impiety  and  crimes  to  be 
the  tyrant  of  Asia  and  of  Europe ;  a  man  who 
made  no  discrimination  betwixt  things  sacred 
and  profane ;  who  consumed  by  fire  the  shrines 
of  the  gods ;  who  dared  to  inflict  lashes  on  the 
sea,  and  throw  chains  into  its  bosom.  To  us 
the  present  moment  is  auspicious,  let  us  there- 
fore attend  to  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  fa- 
milies ;  and  as  the  Barbarian  is  effectually  ex- 
pelled, let  us  severally  repair  our  dwellings, 
and  cultivate  our  lands.  In  the  spring  v?e 
will  sail  to  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont"  By 
this  conduct,  Themistocles  intended  to  conci- 
liate the  friendship  of  the  Persian,  that  in 
case  of  his  becoming  unpopular  with  his 
countrymen  he  might  be  secure  of  a  place  of 
refuge.     The  event  proved  his  sagacity.* 

ex.  The  Athenians,  deluded  by  Themis- 
tocles, assented  to  his  proposal ;  they  had  be- 
fore thought  highly  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
present  instance  of  his  prudence  and  discretion 
induced  their  readier  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  The  Athenians  had  no  sooner  agreed 
in  form  to  what  he  recommended,  than  he  des- 
patched a  bark  with  confidential  servants  to 
inform  the  king  of  their  determination,  who 
were  not  to  be  prevailed  on  even  by  torture  to 
reveal  what  was  intrusted  to  them  ;  among 
these  was  the  slave  Sicinnus.'     On  their  arri- 

1  27i«  even/.]— It  is  a  singular  circumstance  which  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  remarked  by  any 
wriler,  that  one  of  ihe  motivea  which  made  Aioasa 
arge  on  Darius  to  hostilitiefl  with  Greece  was,  that  she 
might  have  some  Ionian  female  slaves,  who  were  cele- 
brated fur  their  graces  and  accomplishments.— See 
Horace: 

MMoidoceri  pad«t  looieot 
Mktun  riiso,  0t  fiogitur  tfliibiB 

Jam  Baae,  Ac 

And  the  escape  of  Themistocles  to  Asia,  was  in  the 
habit  of  an  Ionian  female  slave,  concealed  in  a  litter,  by 
which  means  he  with  dUScuUy  eluded  the  fury  of  his 
Incensed  countrymen.— 7*. 

2  tStVtnnue.]— Plutarch  says  it  was  one  of  the  king's 
eunuchs,  iUond  among  the  prisoners,  oamsd  Arraces. 


val  at  Attica,  Sicinnus  left  his  companions  in 
their  vessel,  and  hastened  to  the  king,  whom 
bo  thus  addressed  :  «<  Themistocles,  son  of 
Neocies,  and  leader  of  the  Athenians,  of  all 
the  confederates  the  most  wise  and  the  moat 
valiant,  has  sent  me  to  inform  you,  that  willing 
to  render  you  kindness,  he  has  prevented  the 
Greeks  from  pursuing  you  to  the  Hellespont, 
when  it  was  their  inclination  to  do  so,^  in  order 
that  they  might  break  down  your  bridge ;  you 
may  now,  therefore,  retire  there  in  security.*' 
Saying  this,  Sicinnus  returned. 

CXI.  The  Greeks  having  thus  declined  to 
pursue  the  Barbarians,  with  the  view  of  break- 
ing down  the  bridge  at  the  Helleapont,  laid 
close  siege  to  Androa,  and  determined  totally 
to  destroy  it.  These  were  the  first  of  the 
islanders  who  had  refused  the  aoUcitationa  of 
Themiatoclea  for  money.  He  had  urged  to 
them,  that  they  were  impelled  to  make  this 
application  by  two  powerful  divinitiea,  persua- 
sion and  necessity,  who  could  not  possibly  ba 
refused.  The  Andrians  replied,  that  Athens 
might  reasonably  expeqt  to  be  great  and  pros- 
perous from  the  protection  of  such  powerful 
deities,  but  that  their  island  was  of  itself  poor 
and  barren,  and  had  withal  unalterably  attached 
to  it  two  formidable  deities,  poverty  and  weak- 
ness ;  that  they,  therefore,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  supply  them  with  money :  tha 
strength  of  Athens,  they  added,  could  never  be 
greater  in  proportion  than  their  weakness.  In 
consequence  of  this  refusal  and  reply  they  were 
now  besieged. 

CXII.  In  the  meanwhile  the  avarice  of 
Themistocles  appeared  to  be  insatiable.  He 
made  applications  to  all  the  other  islands  also 
for  money,  using  the  same  emissariea  and  lan- 
guage aa  before  to  the  Andrians.  In  case  of 
refusal,  he  threatened  to  bring  against  them 
the  forces  of  Greece,  and  utterly  destroy  thenu 
He  by  these  means  obtained  from  the  Carys- 
tians  and  Parians  an  enormous  sum  of  money. 

■  I  »  ■■■■■■■^■.  ■■■■■!»  Wl^  ^ 

But  as  Larcher  justly  remarks,  Themistocles  was  much 
too  wise  to  send  a  person  of  this  description,  who,  if 
possessed  of  the  smallast  sagacity,  could  have  fi>rs- 
warned  Xerxes  of  tha  artifice  of  the  Athenian  com- 
mander.— T. 

3  JncUnaUan  to  do  so.]— Plutarch  relates  the  matter 
dif!erently:  he  makes  Themistocles  inform  Xerxes, 
that  the  Greeks,  after  their  victory,  had  resolved  to 
sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  break  down  their  bridge ; 
but  that  Themistocles,  zealous  to.  pveserve  him,  urged 
him  to  hasten  to  that  sea,  and  pass  over  to  Asia.  In 
the  mean  time  he  raised  perplexities  and  embarrass* 
ments  among  the  allies,  which  retarded  their  pursuit.— 
Lareher. 
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These  people  hearing  that  the  Andriani  had 
been  distressed,  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Medes,  and  being  informed  that  Tbe- 
mistocles  was  the  first  in  rank  and  influence  of 
all  the  Grecian  leaders,  were  terrified  into 
compliance.  Whether  any  of  the  other  islands 
gave  him  money  or  not,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  decide,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
aome  of  them  did.  The  Garystians,  however, 
did  not  by  their  compliance  escape  the  menaced 
calamity,  whilst  the  Carians,  by  the  effect  of 
their  Inribes  on  Themistocles,  avoided  being 
made  the  objects  of  hostilities.  In  this  manner 
Themistocles,  beginning  with  the  Andrians, 
extorted  money  from  the  islanders  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  leaders. 

CXIII.  The  land  forces  of  Xerxes,  after  con- 
tinuing on  their  former  station,  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis  moved  towards  Bosotia, 
following  the  track  by  which  they  had  come. 
Mardonius  thought  proper  to  accompany 
the  king,  both  because  the  season  of  the  year 
was  improper  for  any  farther  mijitary  exertions, 
and  because  he  preferred  wintering  in  Thessaly, 
intending  to  advance  to  the  Peloponnese  on  the 
commencement  of  the  spring.  On  their  arri- 
val in  Thessaly,  the  first  care  of  Mardonius 
was  to  select,  in  preference  to  all  the  Persians, 
those  called  the  Immortals,  excepting  only  their 
leader  Hydarnes,  who  refused  to  leave  the  per^ 
son  of  the  king.  Of  the  other  Persians  he 
chose  the  Cuirassiers,  and  the  body  of  a  thou- 
sand horse :  to  these  he  added  all  the  forces, 
horse  and  foot,  of  the  Medes,  Sacs,  Bactrians, 
and  Indians.  From  the  rest  of  the  allies  he 
selected  only  those  who  were  distingpiished  by 
their  advantages  of  person,  or  who  had  per- 
formed some  remarkable  exploit.  He  took  also 
the  greater  part  of  those  Persians  who  wore 
collars  and  bracelets  ;^  and  next  to  those  the 
Medes,  inferior  to  the  Persians  in  force,  but 
not  in  number.  The  aggregate  of  these  troops, 
including  the  cavalry,  was  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men. 

CXIV.  Whilst  Mardonius  was  employed 
in  selecting  his  army,  and  Xerxes  was  still  in 
Thessaly,  an  oracle  was  addressed  to  the 
Lacedffimonians  from  Delphi,  requiring  them 
to  demand  compensation  of  Xerxes  for  the 
death  of  Leonidas,  and  to  accept  of  what  he 
should  offer.     A  messenger  was  instantly  des- 

4  Collart  and  braceUts.'}'-^^  marks  of  royal  favour, 
and  rewards  for  aervice.  See  an  account  of  the  royal 
gifts  of  Persia,  in  a  note  on  the  first  book. 


patched  from  Sparta,  who  came  up  with  the 
army,  the  whole  of  which  was  still  in  Thessa- 
ly, and  being  introduced  to  Xerxes,  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  **  King  of  the  Medea,  the  Lace- 
dsmoniana  and  Heraclide  of  Sparta,^  claim  of 
you  a  compensation  for  the  death  of  their  king, 
whom  you  slew  whilst  he  was  defending 
Greece."  The  king  laughed  at  this,  and  for 
some  time  returned  no  answer ;  till  at  length, 
turning  to  Mardonius,  who  stood  near  him* 
"  This  man,"  says  he,  "  shall  make  you  a  be- 
coming retribution."  The  herald  receiving  thia 
answer  departed. 

GXy.  Xerxes,  leaving  Mardonius  in  Thes- 
saly, hastened  towards  the  Hellespont  With- 
in the  space  of  forty-five  days  he  arrived  at  the 
place  of  passage  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
number  of  troops.  But  wherever  these  troops 
came,  without  any  distinction,  they  consumed 
all  the  corn  of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  this 
failed,  they  fed  Aipon  the  natural  produce  of  the 
earth,  stripping  wild  and  cultivated  trees  alike 
of  their  bark  and  leaves,  to  such  extremity  of 
famine  were  they  come.  To  this  a  pestilence 
succeeded,  which  with  the  dysentery  destroyed 
numbers  in  their  march.  Xerxes  distributed 
his  sick  through  the  cities  as  he  passed,  recom- 
mending the  care  and  maintenance  of  them  to  , 
the  inhabitants.  Some  were  left  in  Thessaly, 
others  at  Siris  in  Psonia,  others  at  Macedonia. 
At  this  last  place,  on  his  march  to  Greece, 
Xerxes  had  left  the  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter, 
which  he  did  not  find  on  his  return.  The 
Paonians  had  given  it  to  the  Thracians ;  but 
when  Xerxes  inquired  for  it  again,  they  told 
him  that  the  mares,  whilst  feeding,  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  people  of  the  higher  Thrace, 
who  lived  near  the  source  of  the  Strymon. 

CXVI.  Here  the  king  of  Bisaltica  and 
Crestonia,  a  Thracian,  did  a  most  unnatural 
action.  Refusing  to  submit  to  Xerxes,  he  had 
retired  to  the  higher  parts  of  mount  Rhodope, 
and  had  commanded  bis  sons  not  to  serve 
against  Greece.  They,  either  despising  their 
father,  or  curious  to  see  the  war,  had  joined 
the  Persian  army.  There  were  six  of  them, 
and  they  all  returned  safe,  but  their  father  or- 
dered their  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  such  was  the 
reward  they  received. 

CXVII.     The .  Persians,   leaving   Thrace, 


5  Heraelida  tf  £^xirfa.]— Herodotus  expresses  him- 
self thus,  to  distinguish  the  kings  of  Lacedemon  from 
those  of  Argos,  and  Macedonia,  who  also  ware  Heracli* 
dflB,  thai  is  to  say,  of  the  race  of  Hercules.— ZrfzrcAer. 
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came  to  the  passage,  where  they  eagerly  crowd- 
ed into  their  vessels  to  croes  to  Abydos.  The 
bridge  of  vessels  was  no  more,  a  tempest  had 
broken  and  dispersed  it.  Here  meeting  with 
provisions  in  greater  abundance  than  they  had 
enjoyed  during  their  march,  they  indulged  them- 
selves so  intemperately,  that  this,  added  to  the 
change  of  water,  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
those  who  remained ;  the  rest  with  Xerxes  ar- 
rived at  Sardis.^ 

•  GXVIJI.  There  is  also  another  story. — It 
is  said  that  Xerxes,  leaving  Athens,  came  to  a 
city  called  Bion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon. 
Hence  he  proceeded  no  farther  by  land,  but 
intrusting  the  conduct  of  his  forces  to  Hydar- 
^es,  with  orders  to  march  them  to  the  Helles- 
pont, he  went  on  board  a  Phenidan  vessel  to 
cross  over  into  Ana«  After  he  had  embarked, 
a  heavy  and  tempestuous  wind  set  in  from  the 
lake,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
Persians  on  board,  attendant  upon  Xerxes, 
made  the  situation  of  the  vessel  extremely 
dangerous.  The  king,  in  an  emotion  of  ter- 
ror, inquired  aloud  of  the  pilot  if  he  thought 
they  were  safe  1  «  By  no  means,"  was  the 
answer,  <«  unless  we  could  be  rid  of  some  of  this 
multitude.  Upon  this  Xerxes  exclaimed, "  Per- 
sians, let  me  now  see  which  of  you  has  an  affec- 
tion for  his  prince ;  my  safety  it  seems  depends 
on  you."  As  soon  as  he  bad  spoken,  they  first 
bowed  themselves  before  him,  and  then  leaped 
into  the  sea.'  The  vessel  being  thus  lightened, 
Xerxes  was  safely  landed  in  Asia*  As  soon  as 
he  got  on  shore,  he  rewarded  the  pilot  with  a 
golden  crown  for  preserving  the  life  of  the  king ; 
but  as  he  had  caused  so  many  Persians  to  perish 
lie  cut  off  his  head. 

GXIX.    This  last  account  of  the  retreat  of 


1  Mr.  Richardaon,  who  rejects  altogether  the  Grecian 
account  of  Xerxes,  and  his  invasion  of  Greece,  fioallj 
expresses  himself  in  these  strong  terms. 

"  To  sum  up  all :  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  upon  the 
most  moderate  scale  of  the  Greek  writers,  seems  to  be 
inconsistent  with  probability,  and  the  ordinary  power  of 
man.— It  is  all  upon  stilts ;  every  step  we  take  is  upon 
romantic  ground :  nothing  seems  wanting  but  a  few 
genii,  to  make  it  in  every  respect  an  exceeding  good 
Arabian  tale."— A'sserfattons,  8vo.  316. 

2  Leaped  into  the  8«'a.]— An  anecdote  not  very  unlike 
this,  and  particularly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  Brit- 
ish sailors,  is  related  of  James  the  second,  when  duke  of 
York.  He  was  by  some  accident,  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  lost  at  sea,  but  getting  into  the  ship's  boat,  with 
a  select  number  of  attendants,  he,  though  with  extreme 
difficulty,  got  safe  to  shore.  The  honest  crow,  when 
they  saw  his  highness  landed  on  the  beach,  gave  him 
three  cheers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  went  down,  and 
perished.— 2^. 


Xerxee  seems  to  deserve  but  little  credit  for  ma- 
ny reasons,  but  particularly  from  this  catastro- 
phe of  the  Persians  who  accompanied  the  king. 
If  Xerxes  really  made  such  •  speech  to  the 
pilot,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  suppose, 
that  the  king  would  have  ordered  his  atten- 
dants, who  were  not  only  Pemans,  but  men  of 
the  highest  rank,  to  descend  into  the  hold  of 
the  ship,  and  would  have  thrown  into  the  sea 
as  many  Phenician  rowers  as  there  were  Per- 
sians on  board.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  king 
with  the  residue  of  his  army,  retnmed  toward 
Asia  by  land. 

CXX.  Of  this  there  is  a  yet  stronger  proof. 
It  is  well  known  that  Xerxes,  on  his  return  to 
Asia,  came  to  Abdera,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  made  a  treaty  of  friendship,  present- 
ing them  with  a  golden  soymjtar,  and  a  tiara 
richly  embroidered.  The  Abderites  assert 
what  does  not  to  me  appear  probable,  that  with 
them,  Xerxes,  for  the  first  time  afker  his  de- 
parture from  Athens,  pulled  off  his  robes,  as 
not  being  till^en  released  from  alarm.  Ab- 
dera is  much  neamr  the  Hellespont  than  Stry- 
mon and  Eion,  where  it  is  said  he  went  on 
board. 

CXXI.  The  Greeks  not  succeeding  in  their 
attempts  upon  Andros,  attacked  Carystus,  and 
after  wasting  its  lands  returned  to  8aiamis. 
Here  their  first  care  was  to  set  apart  as  sacred 
to  the  gods  the  first  fruits  of  their  suooasa, 
among  which  were  three  Phenician  triremes. 
One  of  t^se  was  deposited  upon  the  istl^niis, 
where  IT  continued  within  my  memory ;  a  se- 
cond was  placed  at  Snnium ;  the  third  was  con- 
secrated to  Ajax,  and  reserved  at  Salamis. 
They  then  proceeded  to  a  division  of  the  plun- 
der, sending  the  choicest  to  Delphi.  Here  a 
statue  was  erected  twelve  cubits  high,  having 
in  its  hand  the  beak  of  a  ship  :^  it  was  placed 
on  the  same  spot  where  stands  a  statue  in  gold 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon.  . 

CXXIL  After  these  offerings  had  been 
presented  at  Delphi,  it  was  inquired  publicly  of 
the  deity,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  whe- 
ther what  he  had  received  was  perfect  and  sa- 
tisfactory to  him.  He  replied,  that  from  the 
Greeks  in  general  it  was,  but  not  from  the 
.£ginet»,  from  whom  he  claimed  a  farther 
mark  of  their  gratitude,  as  they  had  principally 


3  Beak  of  a  8hip.'}~The  first  naval  triumph  of  Rome 
was  commemorated  in  a  similar  manner.  A  pyramid, 
or  rather  trophy,  was  erected  in  the  forum,  compoasdof 
the  beaks  of  skips  taken  from  ths  enemy  .^7*. 
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been  distioguished  at  tbe  battle  of  Salamie. 
The  people  of  ^gina,  on  hearing  this,  conse- 
crated to  the  divinity  three  golden  stars,  which 
were  fixed  upon  a  brazen  mast,  in  the  angle 
near  the  cistern  of  CrcBsus. 

CXXIII.  After  the  division  of  the  plander, 
the  Greeks  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  to  confer  the 
reward  of  valour  upon  him  who  should  be 
judged  to  have  been  most  distinguished  during 
the  war.  On  their  arrival  here,  the  Grecian 
leaders  severally  inscribed  their  opinions,  which 
they  deposited  upon  the  altar  of  Neptune. 
They  were  to  declare  whom  they  thought  the 
first,  and  whom  the  second  in  merit ;  each 
individual  inscribed  his  own  name,  as  claim- 
ing the  first  reward ;  bat  a  great  majority  of 
them  united  in  declaring  Themistocles  de- 
serving the  second.  Whilst  each,  therefore, 
had  only  his  own  suffrage  for  the  first,  Themis- 
tocles had  the  second  place  awarded  him,  hy  a 
great  majority. 

CXXIV.  Whilst  the  Greeks  severally  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  avoiding  from  envy 
to  decide  the  question  for  which  they  had  pur- 
posely assembled,  Themistocles  was  not  only 
esteemed,  but  celebrated  through  Greece  as  the 
first  in  sagacity  and  wisdom.  Not  having  been 
honoured  by  those  with  whom  he  conquered  at 
8alamis,  he  retired  for  this  purpose  to  Lacedie- 
mon :  here  be  was  splendidly  entertained/  and 
honourably  distinguished.  The  prize  of  per- 
sonal prowess  was  assigned  to  Euiybiades;  but 
thot  of  wisdom  and  skill  to  Themistocles,  and 
each  was  presented  with  an  olive  crown.  To 
the  latter  they  also  gave  the  handsomest  chariot 
in  Sparta ;  they  heaped  praises  upon  him,  and 
when  he  returned,  three  hundred  chosen  Spar- 
tans, of  those  who  are  called  the  knights,'  were 
appointed  to  attend  him  as  for  as  Tegea.    I 


4  apUndidiy  «nf«rfa^n«(l.3— This  wai  the  more  re- 
markable, and  roast  have  been  a  proof  of  the  extraordl* 
jiary  regard  in  which  tlie  character  of  Themistocles  was 
held,  as  k  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Spartans, 
and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  that  people.  While  at 
Athens  there  were  sometimes  known  to  be  ten  thousand 
f  ireigners  ofdiflforent  nations,  all  of  whom  were  treated 
with  hnspiialliy  and  attention,  strangers  were  discou- 
raged from  vishing  Sparta,  and  if  ever  they  ventured 
there,  were  considered  as  spies.— 7*. 

6  77m  knight:'}— TYm  Greek  word  is  rrs-nc :  it  never- 
theless  may  lairly  be  doubted  whether  they  served  on 
horseback,  or  whether  it  was  not  a  term  of  honour  only. 
Ii  is  certain  the  country  of  Lacedamon  was  111  adapted 
for  cavalry ;  that  Xenophon  calls  the  few  they  had 
«-»vii#«T»r«i ;  and  that  none  but  those  who  were  wealiby 
posses sed  horses  See  Larcher's  elaborate  note  at  this 
word.— r. 
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know  no  other  example  of  the  Spartans  con* 
ducting  any- person  from  their  city. 

CXXV.  On  his  return  from  Lacedsmon  to 
Athens,  Timodemus  of  Aphidnte,  a  man  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  implacable  enmity  ag^ainst 
Themistocles,  imputed  to  him  his  risit  to  Sparta 
as  a  public  crime.  The  honours,  he  said,  which 
he  had  received  at  Lacedsmon,  were  not  be- 
stowed out  of  respect  to  him,  but  to  Athens. 
Whilst  he  was  continuing  his  invectives, 
«(  Friend,"  says  Themistocles,  « the  matter  is 
thus ;  if  I  had  been  a  Belbinite,*  I  should  not 
have  been  thus  distinguished  at  Sparta,  nor 
would  you,  although  an  Athenian." 

CXXVI.  At  this  juncture,  Artabazus,  son 
of  Phamaces,  who  had  always  had  great  repu- 
tation among  his  countrymen,  and  particularly 
from  his  conduct  at  Platea,  accompanied  the 
king  with  a  detachment  of  sixty  thousand  men 
of  the  army  which  Mardonius  had  selected. 
When  Xerxes  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  and 
was  arrived  in  Asia,  Artabazus  returned,  and 
encamped  near  Pallene.  Mardonius  had  taken 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  camp 
enlarged  by  this  additional  number,  Artabazus 
thought  it  expedient  to  take  the  opportunity 
now  before  him  of  chastising  the  rebellious 
Potidsans.  When  the  king  was  gone,  and  the 
Persian  fleet  had  fled  from  Salamis,  this  people 
openly  revolted  from  the  Barbarians ;  they  of 
Pallene  had  done  the  same. 

CXXVII.  Artabazus  therefore  laid  siege  to 
Potidsa :  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  the  Olyn- 
thians,  he  attacked  them  also.  Their  city  was 
at  this  time  possessed  by  the  Bottieans,  whom 
the  Macedonians  had  driven  from  the  gulf  of 
Therma.  Artabazus  having  taken  their  city, 
put  the  inhabitants  to  death  in  a  neighbouring 
marsh.  The  government  of  the  place  he  gave 
to  Critobulus  of  Torone :  the  Chalcidians  thus 
became  masters  of  Olynthns. 

CXXVni.  Having  Uken  Olynthus,  Arta- 
bazus applied  with  greater  ardour  to  the  siege  of 
Potidea.  He  contrived  to  induce  Timoxenus, 
the  chief  of  the  Scioncans,  to  betray  the  town 
into  his  hands.  \  In  what  manner  their  corres- 
pondence commenced  I  am  not  able  to  say,  I 
can  only  speak  of  the  event     Whenever  they 


6  BfiMmtfe.]— In  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  Hero, 
dotus  tells  us  that  this  man  wasof  Aphidn«.— Wesseling 
thinks  that  nevertheless  he  might  be  aBelbinlte,though 
when  made  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  was  enioUed  in  the 
tribe  of  Aphidms.— r. 
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wanted  to  comnranicate  with  etch  other,  a  let- 
ter was  fixed  to  an  arrow,  and  made  to  serve  as 
wings,  which  was  then  shot  to  a  place  agreed 
upon.  Bat  the  betrayer  of  Potidea  was  ulti- 
mately detected  :  Artabazus  directed  an  arrow 
to  a  concerted  place,  but  it  deviated  from  its 
direction,  and  wounded  a  Potidsan  in  the 
shoulder.  A  crowd,  as  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, surrounded  the  wounded  man,  who  seeing 
the  letter  connected  with  the  arrow,  carried  it 
immediately  to  the  magistrates,  with  whom 
their  Pallenian  allies  were  present.  The  letter 
was  read,  and  the  traitor  discovered :  it  was  not, 
however,  thought  proper  to  inflict  the  deserved 
punishment  on  Timoxenus,  out  of  regard  to  his 
country,  and  that  the  Scioneans  might  not  in 
future  be  stigmatized  as  traitors:  but  it  was  in 
this  manner  that  the  treachery  of  Timoxenus 
became  known. 

CXXIX.  Artabazus  had  been  now  three 
months  before  Potidsa,  when  there  happened 
a  great  overflowing  of  the  sea,  which  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  Barbarians  see- 
ing the  ground  become  a  swamp,  retired  to 
Paliene :  they  had  already  performed  two-fifths 
of  their  march,  and  had  three  more  before  them, 
when  the  sea  burst  beyond  its  usual  limits  with 
so  vast  an  inundation,  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  often  witnessed  similar  incidents,  represent 
this  as  without  parallel.  They  who  could  not 
swim  were  drowned;  they  who  could,  were 
killed  by  the  Potidsans  from  their  boats.  This 
inundation,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
the  Persians,  the  Potidsans  thus  explain. — 
The  Barbarians,  they  say,  had  impiously  pro- 
faned the  temple  and  shrine  of  Neptune,  situate 
in  their  suburbs,  who  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  the  author  of  their  calamity,  which  to 
me  appears  probable.  With  the  few  who  es- 
caped, Artabazus  joined  the  army  of  Mardonius 
in  Tliessaly,  and  this  was  the  fate  of  those  who 
conducted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont 

CXXX.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  which  flying  from  Salamis,  arrived  in 
Asia,  after  passing  over  the  king  and  his  forces 
from  the  Chersonese  to  Abydos,  wintered  at 
Cyma.  In  the  commencement  of  the  spring  it 
assembled  at  Samoa,  where  some  other  vessels 
had  continued  during  the  winter.  This  arma- 
ment was  principally  manned  by  Persians  and 
Medes,  and  was  under  the  conduct  of  Mardon- 
tes,  the  son  of  Bagsns,  and  Artayntes,  son  of 
ArtachiBUs,  whose  uncle  Amitres  had  been 
joiBtd  to  him  am  his  colleague.    As  the  alarm 


of  their  former  defeat  was  not  yet  snbsided, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  advance  farther  west- 
ward, nor  indeed  did  any  one  impel  them  to 
do  so.  Their  vessels,  with  those  of  tho 
lonians,  amounted  to  three  hundred,  and  they 
stationed  themselves  at  Samoa,  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Ionia.  They  did  not  think  it  proba- 
ble that  the  Greeks  would  penetrate  into  Ionia, 
but  would  be  satisfied  with  defending  their 
countiy.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
as  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Salami^ 
never  attempted  to  pursue  them,  but  were  con- 
tent to  retire  also  themselves.  With  respect 
to  their  aflairs  at  sea,  the  Persians  were  «uiB- 
ciently  depressed ;  but  they  expected  that 
Mardonius  would  do  great  things  by  land. 
Remaining  on  their  station  at  Samoa,  they  con- 
sulted how  they  might  annoy  the  enemy,  and 
they  anxioualy  attended  to  the  progress  and  af- 
fairs of  Mardonius. 

CXXX  I.  The  approach  of  the  spring,  and 
the  appearance  of  Mardonius  in  Thessalj, 
roused  the  Greeks.  Their  land  army  was  not 
yet  got  together,  but  their  fleet,  consisting  of  % 
hundred  and  ten  ships,  was  already  at  ^£gina» 
under  the  command  of  Leutychides.  He  was 
descended  in  a  right  line  from  Menares,  Agesi- 
laus,  Hippocratidas,  Leutychides,  Anaxilaos, 
Archidamus,  Anaxandrides,  Theopompus,  Ni- 
cander,  Charillus,  Eunomus,  Polydectes,  Pry- 
tanes,  Euryphon,  Prodee,  Aristodemus,  Aris- 
tomachus,  Cleodaus,  Hyllus,  and  lastly  (rouk 
Herculea,  He  was  of  the  aecond  royal  £simily» 
\knd  all  his  ancestors,  except  the  two  named  af- 
ter Leutychides,  had  been  liings  of  Sparta.  The 
Athenians  were  commanded  by  Xanthippus, 
son  of  Ariphon. 

CXXXII.  When  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  ^gina,  the  same  individuals 
who  had  before  been  at  Sparta  to  entreat  the 
assistance  of  that  people  to  deliver  Ionia,  arriv- 
ed amongst  the  Greeks.  Herodotus,'  the  son 
of  Basilides,  was  with  them :  they  were  in  all 
seven,  and  had  together  concerted  the  death  of 
Strattes,  tyrant  of  Chios.     Their  plot  having 


I  Herod<^tu.2-^Th\B  seems  anclentlT  to  hitve  been  a 
very  common  name.  Fabrtcfus,  in  his  Biblioilteca  Orw- 
ca,  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  eminent  persons  who  bora 
the  name  of  Herodotus.    I  will  mention  some  of  them. 

Herodotus,  brother  of  Democrftus,  spoken  of  by  flfan, 
V.  H.  iv.  20.  Herodotus,  a  comedian,  in  gi'eat  fiivciir 
with  kini^  Antiochus,  as  Athenaeus  assens,  book  i.  4. 
Herodotus,  a  friend  of  Epicurus ;  see  Laertius,  b.  z. 
sect  4.  Herodotus  the  musician ;  Hentdotus,  a  LyciaOi 
eommended  by  Athenaeus,  1.  iii.  with  many  others. 
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Veen  discovered  by  one  of  the  accompUcee,  the 
other  six  had  withdrawn  themaelTes  to  Sparta, 
4nd  now  came  to  iEgina,  to  persuade  the 
Greeks  to  enter  Ionia  :  they  were  induced, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  to  advance  as  far 
as  Deios.  All  beyond  this  the  Greeks  viewed  as 
full  of  danger,  as  well  because  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  country,  as  because  they  supposed 
the  enemy's  forces  were  in  all  these  parts  strong 
and  numerous :  Samos  they  considered  as  not 
less  remote  than  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Thus 
the  Barbarians  were  kept  by  their  apprehen- 
sions from  advancing  boyond  Samos,  and  the 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of 
the  Chians,  would  not  move  farther  eastward 
than  Delos.  Their  mutual  alarm  thus  kept 
the  two  parties  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
other. 

CXXXIII.  Whilst  the  Greeks  thus  moved 
to  Delos,  Mardonius,  who  had  wintered  in 
Thessaly,  began  to  break  up  his  quarters.  His 
first  step  was  to  send  an  European,  whose 
nstme  was  My^,  to  the  different  oracles,  order- 
ing him  to  use  his  endeavours,  and.  consult 
them  all.  What  it  was  that  he  wished  to  learn 
from  them  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  I  have 
never  heard  ;  I  should,  however,  suppose  that 
he  only  intended  to  consult  them  on  his  pres- 
ent affairs. 

CXXXIV.  It  is  certain  that  this  man  went 
to  Lebadia,  and  by  means  of  a  native  of  the 
country,  whom  he  bribed  to  his  purpose,  de- 
scended to  the  cave  of  Trophonius ;  he  went 
also  to  the  oracle  of  Abs  in  Phocis ;  he  then 
proceeded  to  Thebes,  where  with  the  same 
ceremonies  as  are  practised  in  Olympia,  he 
consulted  the  Ismenian  Apollo  ;  aflerwards  he 
obtained  permission  by  his  gold,  of  some  stran- 
ger, but  not  of  a  Theban,  to  sleep  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Amphiaraus.  No  Theban  is  here  per- 
mitted to  consult  the  oxacle ;  for  when  Am- 
phiaraus had  formerly  submitted  to  their  choice, 
whether  they  would  have  him  for  their  diviner, 
or  their  ally,  they  preferred  having  him  as  the 
latter.  .On  this  account  no  Theban  is  allowed 
to  sleep  in  this  temple. 

CXXXV.  According  to  the  account  given 
me  by  the  Thebans,  a  remarkable  prodigy  at 
this  time  happened.  Mys  the  European  hav- 
ing visited  all  the  oracles,  came  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Ptous.  This,  though  so  called,  bo- 
longs  to  the  Thebans ;  it  is  beyond  the  lake 
of  Copais,  at  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  near 


Acrephia.*  When  this  Mys  arrived  here,  he 
was  attended  by  three  persons  of  the  place,  ap- 
pointed for  the  express  purpose  of  writing 
down  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  The  priestess 
immediately  made  reply  to  him  in  a  barbarous 
language,'  which  filled  those  who  were  present, 
and  who  expected  the  answer  to  be  given  in 
Greek,  with  astonishment.  Whilst  his  attend- 
ants remained  in  great  perplexity,  Mys  snatched 
the  tablets  from  their  hands,  and  wrote  down 
the  reply  of  the  priestess,  which,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  was  in  the  Carian  tongue :  having 
done  this  he  returned  to  Thessaly. 

CXXXV  I.  As  soon  as  the  oracular  declara- 
tions had  been  conveyed  to  Mardonius,  he  sent 
Alexander  the  Macedonian,  son  of  Amyntas, 
ambassador  to  Athens.  His  choice  of  him  was 
directed  from  his  being  connected  with  the 
Persians  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  Bubares,  a 
Persian,  had  married  Gygsa,  sister  of  Alexan- 
der, and  daughter  of  Amyntas :  by  her  he  had 
a  son,  who  after  -  his  grandfather,  by  the 
mother's  side,  was  called  also  Amyntas,  to 
whom  the  king  had  presented  Alabanda,  a  city 
of  Phrygia.  Mardonius  was  farther  influenced 
in  employing  Alexander,  from  his  being  a  man 
of  a  munificent  and  hospitable  spirit  For 
these  reasons  he  deemed  him  the  most  likely 
to  conciliate  the  Athenians,  who  were  repre- 
sented to  him  as  a  valiant  and  numerous  people, 
and  who  he  understood  had  principally  con- 
tributed to  the  defeats  which  the  Persians  had 
sustained  by  sea.  He  reasonably  presumed, 
that  if  he  could  prevail  on  them  to  unite  their 
forces  with  his  own,  he  might  easily  become 
master  of  the  sea.  His  superiority  by  land 
was  in  his  opinion  superior  to  all  resistance, 
and  as  the  oracles  had  probably  advised  him  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  he  hoped 
by  these  means  effectually  to  subdue  the  Greeks. 

CXXXVII.  Attending  to  this,  he  sent  to 
Athens  Alexander,  descended  in  the  seventh 
degree  from  Perdiccas,  whose  manner  of  ob- 
taining the  throne  of  Macedonia  I  shall  here 
relate  : — Three  brothers,  Gavanes,  iBropus, 
and  Perdiccas,  sons  of  Temenus,  fled  on  some 
occasion  from  Argos  to  IHyrium,  from  whence 
retiring  to  the  higher  parts  of  Macedonia,  they 
came  to   Lebea.    Here  they  engaged  in  the 


4  ilcnqiAia.]— From  this  place  Apollo  had  the  name 
of  Acnephiufl.— 7*. 
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senrice  of  the  king,  fh  different  meDial  em- 
ployments :  one  bad  the  care  of  his  horses, 
another  of  t^e  cattle,  the  third  and  youngest, 
of  the  sheep.  In  remoter  times,  the  families 
even  of  kings  had  but  little  money,*  and  it  was 
the  business  of  the  queen  herself  to  cook  for 
her  husband.'  When  the  bread  prepared  by 
the  younger  domestic,  Perdiccas,  was  baked, 
she  always  observed  that  it  became  twice  as 
big  as  before :  this  she  at  length  communicated 
to  her  husbsnd.  The  king  immediately  con- 
sidered the  incident  as  a  prodigy,  and  as  fore- 


1  LUtU  monfy.]— In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  fnij  the 
^  use  of  money  w^e  not  known  among  the  Greeks.  Ho- 
mer and  Healed  do  not  speak  of  gold  and  silver  money ; 
they  expreas  the  value  of  things  by  aaying  they  are 
worth  0o  many  oxen  or  aheep.  They  eaiimated  the 
riches  of  a  man  by  the  number  of  his  flocks,  and  that  of 
a  country  by  the  abundance  of  its  pastures,  and  the 
quantity  of  its  metals.  See  the  niad,  vii.  466.— Pope's 
version : 

Euh  u  excliKBgc  preportioiwd  tretiofM  pvo, 
Sone  bna  or  iran,  «iiiM  u  es  or  riiTC. 

Lacan  atlributes  the  InTontion  of  money  (1. 6.  t.  402.) 
to  Itonus,  king  of  Thessaly,  and  son  of  Deucalion:  others 
to  Erlclhonius,  king  of  Athens,  who,  as  they  say,  was 
the  son  of  Vulcan,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
daughters  of  Cecrops.  ^glaosthenes  Cm  Julius  Pollux) 
gives  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Naxos.  The  more  received  opinion  is,  that 
Thidon,'ktng  of  Ai^os,  and  contemporary  with  Lycur- 
gus  and  Iphitus,  first  introduced  the  use  of  money  in 
.figina,  to  enable  the  people  of  £gina  to  obtain  a  subsist- 
ence by  commerce  as  their  island  was  so  barren. 

Neither  gold  nor  sHver  was  permitted  at  Lacedsmon. 
According  lo  Athenseos,  they  gave  the  widow  of  the 
king  Pulydonus,  who  reigned  about  310  years  before  Ly- 
curgus,  a  certain  number  of  oxen  to  purchase  a  house. 
When  Lysander  plundered  Athens,  the  Lacedftmonians 
began  to  have  gold  and  silver,  but  only  for  public  neces- 
sities, the  use  of  it  among  individuals  twing  forbidden  on 
penalty  of  death. 

Herodotus,  I.  i.  c.  H  says  that  the  Lydians  Vrere  the 
first  who  coined  gold  and  silver  money,  and  used  it  in 
commerce. 

The  treasures  of  Croesus  contained  gold  and  silver 
only  In  the  mass.    See  Herodotus,  b.  vi.  c.  125. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Persians  had  money  belbre 
the  time  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  See  Herod.  1.  vi. 
J66.-1.  Ix.  40. 

None  of  the  ancient  money  of  the  Lydians,  Persians, 
ftc.  is  now  to  be  seen:  the  most  ancient  of  those  pre. 
served  in  cabinets  are  Greek,  and  of  the  Greek  the  oldest 
are  those  of  Amyntas,  grandlalher  of  Alexander  the 

2  Cook/or  her  husband.2—A.  shaik,  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain  to  saddle 
and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley  and  chopped 
straw.  In  his  tent  his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the 
dough,  and  superintends  the  dressing  of  his  victuals :  his 
daughters  and  kinswomen  wash  the  linen,  and  go  with 
pitchers  on  their  heads,  and  veils  over  their  laces,  to 
draw  water  from  fountains.  These  manners  agree  pre- 
cisely with  the  descriptions  in  Homer,  and  the  history 
of  Abraham  In  Genesis.— Vobujf,  • 


boding  some  extraordinary  event  He  dier« 
fore  sent  foe  the  brothers,  and  commanded 
them  to  leave  his  territories.  They  told  him 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  they  ahould  first  re- 
ceive what  was  due  to  them.  Upon  this  the 
king  answered,  as  if  heaven-etrock,  "  I  give 
you  this  sun  (the  light  of  which  then  came 
through  the  chimney)  as  proper  wages  for 
you.*'  Gavanea  and  .£ropus,  the  two  elder 
brothers,  on  hearing  this,  were  much  astonish- 
ed, but  the  younger  one  exclaimed,  «  We  ac- 
cept, O  king,  what  you  oiler  us :"  Then  taking 
the  sword,  for  he  had  one  with  him,  he  made  a 
circular  mark  with  it  upon  that  part  of  tha 
ground  on  which  the  sun  shone,  and  having 
three  several  times  received  the  light  upon  his 
bosom,  departed  with  his  brothers. 

CXXXVIIL  One  of  the  king's  porters 
informed  him  of  what  the  young  man  hsd 
done,  and  of  his  probable  design  in  accepting 
what  was  offered.  The  king  was  much  in- 
censed, and  immediately  despatched  some  horse- 
men  to  kill  them.  In  this  country  is  a  river, 
near  which  the  posterity  of  those  men  who 
were  originally  from  Argos  offer  sacrifices  as 
to  their  preserver.  This,  as  soon  as  the  Te- 
menids  had  got  to  the  opposite  l>ank,  swelled 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  horsemen  were 
unable  to  pass  it.  The  Temenids,  arriving  at 
another  district  of  Macedonia,  fixed  their  resi- 
dence near  the  gardens  said  to  belong  to  Midas 
the  son  of  Gordius.  In  these  a  species  of  rose 
grows  naturally,  having  sixty  leaves,  and  more 
than  ordinary  fragrance  ;  here  also,  as  the 
Macedonians  relate,  Silenns'  was  taken.  Be- 
yond this  place  is  a  mountain,  called  Bermion, 
which  during  the  winter  is  inaccessible.  The 
Temenids  first  settled  here,  and  afterwards 
subdued  the  rest  of  Macedonia. 

CXXXIX.  From  the  above  Perdiccas, 
Alexander  was  thus  descended :  He  was  the 


3  Sk'/enus.]— Most  authors  affirm  that  he  was  a  satyr: 
some  confound  the  Sileni  with  the  satyrs.  Marqras  Is 
called  Silenus  by  some  writers,  and  a  satyr  by  others. 
There  was  certainly  a  difference  betwixt  them;  tlia 
Slleni  were  the  elder  satyrs.— I^ircAer. 

We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUoaius  Rhodhis, 
I.  iv.  4G0,  that  there  was  a  people  of  Arabfai,  called 
Selenite.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  name  was  taken 
by  the  Arcadians,  to  confront  the  vain  boast  of  the 
Athenians ;  see  book  vii.  I  think  that  the  name  Sileai 
was  assumed  by  the  Arcadians  before  they  began  to  dis- 
pute antiquity  with  the  Athenians.  A  principal  part  of 
their  possessions  in  Asia  was  called  Salonum,  and  the 
cheese  there  made  Caseus  Salonltes,  words  not  unlike 
Silenus  and  Seleniue.  The  name  is  preserved  in  SileaiiSy 
the  usual  companien  of  1^0.-7*. 
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spn  of  Amyntai,  AmynUs  wu  ihe  ton  of  Ai- 
cetas,  Alcetas  of  ^jropas,  iEropoB  of  Philip, 
Philip  of  Argeus,  Argsos  of  Perdiocaft  who 
obtained  the  kingdom. 

GXL.  Wheq  Alexander  arrived  at  Athens, 
as  deputed  by  Mardonius,  he  delivered  the  fdl- 
lowing  speech :  «  Men  of  Athens,  Mardonius 
informs  you  by  me,  that  he  has  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  of  the  following  import : 
<  Whatever  injuries  the  Athenians  may  have 
done  me,  I  willingly  forgive;  return  them 
therefore  their  country  ;  let  them  add  to  it 
from  any  other  they  may  prefer,  and  let  them 
enjoy  their  own  laws.  If  they  will  consent  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  me,  you  have  my 
orders  to  rebuild  all  their  temples  which  I  have 
burned.'  It  will  be  my  business  to  do  all  this, 
unless  you  prevent  me :  I  will  now  give  you 
my  own  sentiments : — What  infatuation  can 
induce  you  to  continue  your  hostilities  against 
a  king  to  whom  you  can  never  be  superior,  and 
whom  you  cannot  always  resist :  yon  already 
know  the  forces  and  exploits  of  Xerxes ;  nei- 
ther can  you  be  ignorant  of  the  army  under 
me.  If  you  should  even  repel  and  conquer 
us,  of  which  if  you  be  wise  you  can  indulge 
no  hope,  another  army  not  inferior  in  strength 
will  soon  succeed  ours.  Do  not,  therefore,  by 
endeavouring  to  render  yourselves  equal  t6  so 
great  a  king,  risk  not  only  the  loss  of  your  na- 
tive country,  but  the  security  of  your  persons : 
accept,  therefore,  of  our  friendship,  and  avail 
yourselves  of  the  present  honourable  oppor- 
tunity of  averting  the  indignation  of  Xerxes. 
— Be  free,  and  let  us  mutually  enter  into  a  so- 
lemn alliance,  without  fraud  or  treachery.  Hi- 
therto, O  Athenians,  I  have  used  the  senti- 
ments and  language  of  Mardonius ;  for  my  own 
part  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  par- 
tiality I  bear  you,  since  you  have  experienced 
proofs  of  it  before.  Accept,  therefore,  the 
terms  which  Mardonius  ofiers  you :  you  cannot 
always  continue  your  opposition  to  Xerxes ;  if 
I  thought  you  could,  you  would  not  now  have 
seea  me.  The  power  of  tho  king  is  prodi- 
gious,^ and  extensive  beyond  that  of  any  hu- 
man being.  If  you  shall  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  advantageous  proposals  which  are  made 
you,  I  cannot  but  be  greatly  alarmed  for  your 
safety,  who  are  so  much  more  exposed  to  dan- 
ger than  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  who, 

4  Pndigie$.}—Aa  the  word  x««e  ^"  ^"^  ^°  Greek,  so 
IsmomM  in  Latin. 


possessing  the  region  betwixt  the  two  armiesi, 
must  be  involved  in  certain  ruin.  Let,  then, 
my  offers  prevail  with  you  as  their  importance 
merit,  for  to  you  alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  the 
king  forgives  the  injuries  he  has  sustained, 
wishing  to  become  your  friend."' 

CXLI.  The  Lacedemonians,  having  heard 
that  this  prince  was  gone  to  Athens  to  invite 
the  Athenians  to  an  alliance  with  the  Persian, 
were  exceedingly  alarmed.  They  could  not 
ibrget  the  oracle  which  foretold,  that  they  with 
the  rest  of  the  Dorians,  should  be  driven  from 
the  Peloponnese  by  a  junction  of  the  Medes 
with  the  Athenians,  to  whom,  therefore,  they 
lost  no  time  in  sending  ambassadors.  These 
were  present  at  the  Athenian  council,  for  the 
Athenians  had  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  well 
knowing  that  the  Lacedamonians  would  leant 
that  an  ambassador  was  come  to  invite  them  to 
a  confederacy  with  the  Persians,  and  would 
consequently  send  deputies  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion;  they  therefore  deferred  the  meet^ 
ing,  that  the  Lacedemonians  might  be  preMut 
at  the  declaration  of  their  sentiments. 

GXLn.  When  Alexander  had  finished 
speaking,  the  Spartan  envoys  made  this  imme- 
diate reply :  «  We  have  been  deputed  by  the 
Spartans,  to  entreat  you  not  to  engage  in  any 
thing  which  may  operate  to  the  injury  of  our 
common  conntry,  nor  listen  to  any  propositions 
of  Xerxes ;  such  a  conduct  would  not  be  equi- 
table in  itself,  and  would  be  particularly  base 
in  you  for  various  reasons :  you  were  the  first 
promoters  of  this  war,  in  opposition  to  our 
opinions :  it  was  first  of  all  commenced  in  vin- 
dication of  your  liberties,  though  all  Greece  was 
afterwards  drawn  into  the  contest  It  will  be 
most  of  all  intolerable,  that  the  Athenians 
should  become  the  instruments  of  enslaving 
Greece,  who,  from  times  the  most  remote,  have 
restored  their  liberties  to  many.  Your  present 
condition  does  not  fail  to  excite  in  us  sentiments 
of  the  sincerest  pity,  who,  for  two  successive 
seasons,  have  been  deprived  of  the  produce  of 
your  lands,  and  have  so  long  seen  your  man- 
sions in  ruins.  From  reflecting  on  your  situa- 
tion, we  Spartans,  in  conjunction  with  your 
other  allies,  undertake  to  maintain,  as  long  as 
the  war  shall  continue,  not  only  your  wives, 
but  such  other  parts  of  your  families  as  are  in- 
capable of  military  service.  Let  not,  therefore, 
this  Macedonian  Alexander,  softening  the  sen- 
timents of  Mardonius,  seduce  you :  the  part  he 
acts  is  consistent ;  a  tyrant  himself,  he  espoosaa 
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the  interests  of  a  tyrant.  If  yon  are  wise  yon 
will  always  remember,  that  the  Barbarians  are 
always  false  and  faithless/' 

CXLIII.  After  the  above  address  of  the 
Spartans,  the  Athenians  made  this  reply  to 
Alexander :  *<  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  for 
yon  to  inform  us,  that  the  power  of  the  Per* 
sians  was  superior  to  our  own:  nevertheless, 
in  defence  of  our  liberties,  we  will  continue  our 
resistance  to  the  utmost  of  onr  abilities.  You 
may  be  assured  that  your  endeavours  to  per- 
suade us  into  an  alliance  with  the  Barbarians 
never  will  succeed  :  tetl,  therefore,  Mardonius, 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  that  as  long  as 
the  sun  shall  continue  its  ordinary  course,  so 
long  will  we  avoid  any  friendship  with  Xerxes, 
80  long  will  we  continue  to  resist  him.  Tell 
him,  we  shall  always  look  with  confidence  to 
the  protecting  assistance  of  those  gods  and 
heroes  whose  shrines  and  temples  he  has  con- 
temptuously destroyed.  Hereafter  do  not  you 
presume  to  enter  an  Athenian  assembly  with 
overtures  of  this  kind,  lest  whilst  you  appear 
to  mean  us  well,  you  prompt*  us  to  do  what  is 
abominable.  *  We  are  unwilling  that  you 
should  receive  any  injury  from  us,  having  been 
our  guest  and  our  friend." 

GXLiy.  The  above  was  the  answer  given 
to  Alexander ;  after  which  the  Athenians'  thus 

1  What  it  abominabU.^—**  Our  aneeslort  so  loved  their 
country,"  eayi  Lycurgns,  "  that  they  ware  very  near 
stoning  Alexander,  the  ambaasador  of  Xerxes,  and  for- 
merly their  friend,  because  he  required  of  them  earth 
and  water." 

It  was  the  circumstance  of  their  being  united  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  which  induced  the  Athenians 
to  spare  his  life.  See  my  note  on  the  ancient  rites  of 
hospitality.— 7*. 

2  I  choose  in  this  place  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  Athenians,  which  after  su  many  learned  works  on 
the  subject,  may  perhaps  at  first  appear  superfluous ; 
they  cannot,  however,  t>e  deemed  impertinent,  and,  in 
BO  fertile  a  topic,  something  may  haTe  occurred  to  me 
novel  enough  both  to  interest  and  entertain  the  English 
reader. 

Of  the  Lacedemonians  I  remarked  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  book,  that  the  characteristic  fiuoure  was  /ar- 
Utude.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  found,  that  indolence  was  that 
of  the  Athenians :  they  were  levers  of  their  ease,  and 
averse  to  labour.  From  the  Trojan  to  the  Persic  and 
Feloponnesian  wars,  it  is  the  observation  of  Thucydides, 
their  own  historian,  that  they  performed  nothing  worthy 
of  being  recorded ;  and  Plutarch  in  some  places  passes 
the  same  censure  upon  them.  Thucydides  resolves  this 
hypothesis  into  two  causes,  the  barrenness  of  their  soil, 
and  the  incursion  of  pirates  :  the  historian  indeed  en- 
deavours to  gloss  over  the  failings  and  follies  of  his 
countiymen ;  but  their  comic  poet  Aristophanes  never 
spared  them.  See  also  the  character  given  by  Demos- 
tlienes  of  the  Athenians  In  his  third  (Mynthiac.  He  tells 
tJieni,  that  their  wiagUiratet  ware  now  becoioe  their 


spoke  to  the  Lacedsmonlans :  <«  That  tBe 
Spartans  should  fear  our  entering  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Barbarians  seems  natural  enough  ; 
but  in  doing  this,  as  you  have  had  sufficient 


lords,  and  they  their  slaves,  courting  every  one  who 
entertained  them  with  sports,  or  fed  them  with  pieces 
of  beef;  what  was  still  more  unmanly,  they  confessed 
themselves  under  obligations  for  things  that  were  their 
own.  Voltaire,  Hisu  of  Europe,  part  v.  speaking  of  the 
Chinese,  remarks,  that  the  spirit  of  a  nation  is  ever  con- 
fined to  the  few  who  employ,  who  feed,  and  who  govern 
the  many..  I  know  not  whether  this  be  true ;  but  if  the 
Athenian  spirit  is  to  be  determined  by  that  of  the  magis- 
trates, the  imputation  I  endeavour  to  fix  upon  them  is 
true  and  just. 

At  Athens,  from  the  great  conflux  of  strangers  coo- 
tinually  resorting  thither,  many  individuals  of  other  na- 
tions were  at  length  incorporated  with  the  natives,  and 
gave  them  a  spirit  and  activity  not  naturally  their  own. 
The  dangers  also  to  which  they  were  continually  expoa-' 
ed,  from  the  Persians,  the  Spartans,  and  the  Macedo 
nians,  kept  alive  a  resolution  which  present  distress 
made  necessary.  Polybius  resolves  the  Athenian  valrur 
into  Uie  same  cause,  and  compares  this  people  to  raarin- 
ers,  who  will  obey  the  pilot,  and  navigate  the  ship  with 
much  diligence  in  a  storm,  but  when  that  is  blown  over, 
they  despise  their  leaders,  and  fall  a  quarrelling,  I.  vi.48B. 

For  the  truth  of  this,  I  may  appeal  to  the  testimony  and 
judgment  of  their  lawgiver  Solon,  who  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  animate  the  people  with  a  spirit  of  industry,  by  sun* 
dry  edicts,  and  to  Tirce  them  to  till  and  cultivate  their 
lands,  which  lay  neglected.  To  this  end  he  required, 
aAer  the  example  of  the  Egyptian  policy,  that  tlie  ma- 
gistrates should  inquire  vigorously  what  ways  and 
means  each  man  followed  to  provide  for  himself,  and 
severely  punish  the  idle :  he  ordained,  that  the  parent 
who  neglected  to  train  his  son  to  some  business,  should 
not  be  maintained  by  him  in  his  old  age.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  and  more,  the  Athenians  continued  to  have  in 
after  ages  the  same  character  as  formerly,  and  the  wri- 
ters of  other  nations  passed  the  same  censure  upon  them 
which  their  neighbours  had  done  before.     See  Horace  : 

n  primqiD  p(Mitb  nugmi  Graca  bella 
Qqiit  «t  Ui  Titian  fcr«iinhbi«r  mqm. 

But  with  these  soft  and  ensnaring  arts  of  tr^Ung  and 
luxury^  in  which  Athens  from  her  inlaney  was  versed, 
did  she  at  length  revenge  herself  on  the  Roman  arms, 
and  lead  her  captivity  captive ;  Orsscia  capCa  ferum  vic- 
torem  cepit. 

When  St.  Luke  says  in  the  Acts,  xvii.  21.—"  For  all 
the  Athenians  and  strangers  that  sojourn  there  spend 
their  time  in  nothing  but  in  telling  and  in  hearing  soma 
new  thing ;"  it  is  exactly  the  same  character  whieh 
their  comic  poet  passes  on  them.  See  the  Pax  of  Aris- 
tophanes, ovStv  yuf  ceXXo  if»T$  irXtiv  Xtx«^«T«. 

When  St.  Paul  opened  to  them  his  commission  and 
preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  the  newness  of  tlie 
thing  excited  their  curiosity  :  their  unsteadiness  also 
in  their  common  amusements  is  thus  finely  ridiculed  bj 
Horace: 


Sob  natriee  podia  vdal  ai  luderat  Mka 
Quod  cqiUlff  petiit,  nmtan  pbim  rdkiaH. 

Homer  applies  a  similar  remark  to  them  in  their  mil- 
itary capacity,  thus  distinguishing  their  chief 

Ami^uloehui  Um  viin, 
WlMSlrkkM  with  gold,  and  glitfriiv  In  hbou 
like  a  wnnui  b  Ow  SeM  of  war. 
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testimonies  of  Athenian  firmness,  yon  certainly 
did  us  injury.  There  is  not  upon  earth  a  quan- 
tity of  gold,  nor  any  country  so  rich  or  so  beau- 
tiful, as  to  seduce  us  to  take  part  with  the 
Medes,  or  to  act  injuriously  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  If  of  ourselves  we  were  so  inclined, 
there  still  exist  many  important  circumstances 
to  deter  us :  in  the  first  place,  and  what  is  of 
all  motives  the  most  powerful,  the  shrines  and 
temples  of  our  deities,  consumed  by  fire,  and 
levelled  with  the  ground,  prompt  us  to  the  pro- 
secution of  a  just  revenge,  and  manifestly  com- 
pel us  to  reject  every  idea  of  forming  an  alliance 
with  him  who  perpetrated  these  impieties.  In 
the  next  place,  our  common  consanguinity,  our 
using  the  same  language,  our  worship  of  the 
same  diviiuties,  and  our  practice  of  the  same 
religious  ceremonies,  render  it  impossible  that 


I  will  subjoin  a  few  words  on  Athenian  saperstition 
sud  idolatry,  the  rather  as  this  is  a  subject  which  has 
been  less  copiously  discussed. 

In  bigotry  and  superstition,  in  the  pageantry  and  ftip- 
pery  of  religious  ceremonies,  Athens  was  a  servile 
copier  of  Egypt.  The  Athenians  were  the  factors  of 
Egypt,  for  uttering  and  dispersing  her  idolatrous  en- 
cliantments :  ever  unwilling  to  put  themselves  to  trouble, 
they  would  not  be  at  the  pains,  out  of  the  abundance  of 
trumpery  which  Egypt  snowed  them,  to  make  a  discreet 
choice,  but  adopted  indiscriminately  the  whole  synod  uf 
her  gods.  They  took  them  just  as  they  found  them, 
with  all  their  insignia  and  hieroglyphics,  whose  design 
and  purport  they  did  not  know,  retaining  also  their 
Egyptian  names,  which  they  did  not  understand.  But 
Egypt  was  not  tlie  only  mart  at  which  Athens  trafficked 
for  superstition :  Strabo  censures  the  Athenians  for 
pickini;  up  foreign  gods  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
and  informs  us  that  they  had  naturalized  many  religious 
ceremonies  of  foreign  invention,  and  were  ridiculed  for 
doing  so  by  their  comic  poets. 

I  liave  intimated  how  well  disposed  they  were  to  give 
St.  Paul  a  hearing,  because  he  seemed  to  be  a  setter  forth 
of  strange  gods ;  and  no  mark  could  be  stronger  of  their 
Inveterate  superstition,  than  their  erecting  an  altar  to 
the  unkmfwn  God.  Such  an  inscription  could  not  fail  of 
giving  to  one  of  St.  Paul's  eloquence  a  fine  opportunity 
of  exposing  so  absurd  a  vrorship ;  and  he  according^ 
tells  them,  that,  as  he  passed  through  their  city,  and  be- 
held their  devotions,  and  especially  this  altar,  tliat  he 
perceived  they  were  In  all  things  too  superstitious.  If 
Italy  was  first  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi,  or  by  Tyrrhenus 
and  his  colony,  and  the  proper  and  original  natives  were 
the  European  and  Asiatic  lonians,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  Rome,  as  she  extended  her  conquests,  en- 
lar<]^ed  her  theology,  till  her  fiisti  swelled  to  the  Athenian 
size. 


the  Athenians  should  prove  perfidious.  If  you 
knevir  it  not  before,  be  satisfied  now,  that  as 
long  as  one  Athenian  shall  survive,  we  will 
not  be  friends  with  Xerxes ;  in  the  mean  time, 
your  interest  in  our  fortunes,  your  concern  for 
the  ruin  of  our  mansions,  and  your  offers  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  our  families, 
demand  our  gratitude,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  perfection  of  generosity.  We  will,  how- 
ever, bear  oar  misfortunes  as  we  may  be  able, 
and  not  be  troublesome  to  you ;  be  it  your  care 
to  bring  your  forces  into  the  field  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Barbarian  will  long  defer  his  invasion  of  our 
country,  he  will  be  upon  us  as  soon  as  he  shall 
he  informed  that  we  have  rejected  his  proposals : 
before  he  shall  be  able  to  penetrate  into  Attica, 
it  becomes  us  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of 
Boeotia.*' 

Qoca  ocdit  ob  meritua  migna  donta  trinmphii, 

sxje  Prudeniius  contra  Symmachim),  and  then  adds 
these  examples : 

Joplter  at  Crete  domiaerta,  Mka  It  Aiyk, 
Cjnthius  at  Delphk  tribocnnl,  omine  d^itto, 
Ira  NaicoLu,  Rhodim  Cytbem  nliqait, 
Veootriz  Ephwum  virfo,  Mindedidit  Heliram 
Deaiilnit  Thebct  Bnnniw,  ooocenit  ut  ipn 
Juoo  tun  Fbryfm  tunln  ncpJlibw  Aplira. 

A  medley  then  of  devotions  (viBrnTfinrmtihe  objects  of 
devotion)  borrowed  of  every  family  of  the  earth  with 
whom  they  had  commerce,  however  discordant  from  or 
opposite  to  each  other  in  temper  and  manners,  and  a 
long  train  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  attendant  on 
these,  justify  me  in  afilrming,  that  tupentUitm  and  m- 
dolence  were  the  two  great  features  of  the  Alhenlan 
cliaracter. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Athenian  virtues,  or  of  the 
respectable  commerce  they  carried  on :  nif  only  inten- 
tion in  this  place  was  to  point  out  two  striking  defects, 
which  the  prejudice  of  education  might  incline  us  to 
overlook. 

The  glory  of  teaching  the  Athenians  civility,  and  of 
forming  them  into  society  by  the  gentle  arts  of  persua- 
sion, belongs  to  Theseus.— See  the  Theseus  of  Meursius. 
The  body  of  men  he  collected  together,  Theseus  named 
Arrv,  Astu,  that  is  trexif ,  the  city ;  afterwards  he  named 
it  Athens.  The  Hebrew  word  eihany  or  osper,  suits 
very  well  with  the  situation  of  Athens.  The  epithet 
TeaxiiM}  was  bestowed  generally  on  Attica  by  ThucydU 
des  and  Pluurch ;  it  agrees  particularly  with  Athens, 
which  stood  on  a  promontory,  jutting  out  into  the  sea. 
The  Abtw  la  Piuche  derives  It  from  the  Hebrew  word 
signifying  linteum ;  this  corresponds  very  well  with  the 
idea  of  Minerva's  skill  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and  he  ob- 
1  serves  that  linen  was  the  dress  of  the  Athenians. 
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I.  Oh  receiying  this  answer  from  the  Atheni- 
ans, the  ambassadors  returned  to  Sparta.  As 
soon  as  Mardonius  heard  from  Alexander  the 
determination  of  the  Athenians,  he  moved  from 
Thessaly,  directing  by  rapid  marches  his  coarse 
towards  Athens.  Wherever  he  came  he  fur- 
nished himself  with  sapplies  of  troops.  The 
princes  of  Thessaly  were  so  for  from  repenting 
of  the  part  they  had  taken,  that  they  endeav- 
oured still  more  to  animate  Mardonius.  Of 
thaie,  Thorax '  of  Larisss,'  who  had  attended 
Xerxes  in  his  flight,  now  openly  condocted 
Mardonius  into  Greece. 

II.  As  soon  as  the  army  in  its  progress  ar- 
rived at  Bceotia,  the  Thebans  received  Mardo- 
nius. They  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
fix  his  station  where  he  was,  assuring  him  that 
a  place  more  convenient  for  a  camp,  or  better 
adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
he  had  in  view,  could  not  be  found.  They  told 
him,  that  by  staying  here  he  might  subdue  the 
Greeks  without  a  battle.  He  might  be  satis- 
fied, they  added,  from  his  former  experience, 
that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were  united,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  body  of  men  to  subdue 
them.  <*  If,"  said  they,  •<  you  will  be  directed  by 
our  advice,  you  will  be  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  counteract  their  wisest  counsels.  Send  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  most  powerful  men  in 
each  city;  you  will  thus  create  anarchy  in 
Greece,  and  by  the  assistance  of  your  partisans, 
easily  overcome  all  opposition." 

III.  This  was  the  advice  of  the  Thebans, 

1  TTtorojr.]— He  was  the  bod  of  Aleuaa,  and  with  hia 
twobroihera  Eurjpylua  and  Thraaydeiua,  wore  remark- 
able for  their  attachment  to  Xerxea.— 7*. 

2  Laruaa.'}— liken  were  aeyeral  cities  of  thia  name 
in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  Strabo  reraarka,  that  it  waa 
something  peculiar  to  the  Larisssi,  both  of  Europe«and 
Asia,  that  the  ground  or  aoil  of  their  aettlementa  waa 
alike  in  three  places,  at  the  rivers  Cafster,  Hermua,  and 
Peiieua.  It  was  yn  srora/texwTo;,  land  thrown  up  by  the 
river.]— ar. 
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which  he  was  prevented  from  following,'  partly 
by  his  earnest  desire  of  becoming  a  second  time 
master  of  Athens,  and  partly  by  his  pride.  He 
was  also  anxious  to  inform  the  king  at  Sardis, 
by  means  of  fires  ^  dispersed  at  certain  distances 
along  the  islands,  that  he  had  taken  Athens. 
Proceeding  therefore  to  Attica,  he  found  it  to- 
tally deserted;  the  inhabitants,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, being  either  at  Salamis  or  on  board  the 
fleet  He  then  took  possession  of  Athens  a 
second  time,  ten  months  after  its  capture  by 
Xerxea. 

IV.  Whilst  he  continued  at  Athens,  he  des- 
patched to  Salamis,  Murichides,  a  native  of  the 
Hellespont,  with  the  same  propositions  that 
Alexander  the  Macedonian  had  before  made  to 
the  Athenians.  He  sent  this  second  time,  not 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  iU-will  of  the 
Athenians  towards  him;  bnt  because  he  hoped, 
that  seeing  Attica  efiectually  subject  to  his 
power,  their  firmness  would  relax. 

y.  Murichides  went  to  the  council,  and  de- 
livered the  sentiments  of  Mardonius.  A  sena- 
tor named  Lycidas  gave  his  opinion,  that  the 
terms  ofiered  by  Murichides  were  such  as  it 
became  them  to  listen  to,  and  communicate  to 
the  people :  be  said  this,  either  from  convic- 


3  ;FVofn/o^/otnn  j'.]— Diodorus  Siculus  assures  us  on  the 
contrary,  tluit  Manlonius,  whilst  in  Beotia,  did  actually 
send  money  to  the  Peloponnese,  to  detach  the  principal 
cities  from  the  league. 

4  JFTrea.]— I  have  before  spoken  on  this  subject,  and 
informed  my  reader,  how,  in  remoter  times,  intelligence 
of  extraordinary  events  was  communicated  from  one 
place  to  another'by  means  of  fires.  The  word  here  is 
9rv«a-o<«-i,  which  Larcher  renders  torches,  and  adds  in  a 
note  the  following  particulars : 

'<  Men  placed  at  diffensnt  distances  gave  notice  of 
whatever  haiTpened.  The  first  who  saw  any  thing  ga»e 
notice  of  it  by  holding  up  lighted  torches:  the  second 
held  up  as  many  torches  as  he  had  seen ;  the  third  and 
the  rest  did  the  same :  by  which  means  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  a  great  distance  in  a  short  spate  of 
lime."— r. 
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tion,  or  seduced  by  the  gold  ofMardonius;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  thus  expressed  himself,  than 
both  the  Athenians  who  heard  him,  and  those 
who  were  without  rushed  with  indignation  up- 
on him,  and  stoned  *  him  to  death.  Murichides 
they  dismissed  without  injury.  The  Athenian 
women  soon  heard  of  the  tumult  which  had 
been  excited  at  Salamis  on  account  of  Lycidos, 
when  in  a  body  mutually  stimulating  each  other, 
they  ran  impetuously  to  his  house,  and  stoned 
his  wife  and  his  children. 

VI.  These  were  the  inducements  with  the 
Athenians  for  returning  to  Salamis :  as  long  as 
they  entertained  any  expectation  of  assistance 
from  the  Peloponnese  they  staid  in  Attica  : 
but  when  they  found  their  allies  careless  and 
inactive,  and  that  Mardonins  was  already  in 
BoBOtia,  they  removed  with  all  their  efiects  to 
Salamis.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  envoys 
to  Lacedsmon,  to  complain  that  the  Spartans, 
instead  of  advancing  with  them  to  meet  the 
Barbarian  in  Boootia,  had  suiTered  him  to  enter 
Attica.  They  told  them  by  what  liberal  offers 
the  Persian  had  invited  them  to  his  friendship ; 
and  they  forewarned  them,  that  if  they  were  not 
speedy  in  their  communication  of  assistance, 
the  Athenians  must  seek  some  other  remedy. 
The  Lacednmoniana  were  then  celebrating 
what  are  called  the  Hyacinthia,'  which  solem- 
nity they  deem  of  the  highest  importance ;  they 
were  also  at  work  upon  the  wall  of  the  isthmus, 
of  which  the  battlements  were  already  erected. 

YII.  The  Athenian  deputies,  accompanied 
by  those  of  Megara  and  Platea,  arrived  at  La- 

1  Stoned  ?iiin.2— A.  man  of  the  name  of  Cyrsilus  had 
ten  months  before  met  a  similar  fate  Tor  having  advised 
the  people  to  stay  In  their  city  and  receive  Xerxes.  The 
Athenian  women  in  Hke  manner  stoned  his  wife.  Ci- 
cero mentions  the  same  fact,  protwbly  from  Demosthe- 
nes.—See  Demost.  Oral,  pro  Corona.— Larcher, 

The  stoning  a  person  to  death  was  in  remoter  times 
not  only  resorted  to  by  the  people  to  gratify  their  fury 
against  an  obnoxious  character,  but  It  had  the  sanction 
of  law,  and  was  a  punishment  annexed  to  more  enor- 
mous crimes.  The  extreme  barbarity  of  it  is  too  obvious 
to  require  discussion ;  we  accordingly  find  it  gradually 
disused  as  civilization  extended  its  powerful  influence. 
Within  these  last  centuries,  in  all  the  distractions  of 
civil,  or  the  tumalt«  occasioned  by  religious  fanaticism, 
wo  meet  with  no  example  of  any  one's  being  stoned  to 
death.  A  modern  traveller  iDfi>rms  us,  that  lapiriation, 
or  stoning  to  death,  is  a  punishment  at  this  time  inflic- 
ted in  Abyssinia  far  crimes  against  relioiion.— 7*. 

2  Hf/aciHthia.']—^  pariicular  description  of  this  so- 
lemnity is  given  by  Aiheneua  In  his  fourth  liook.  'They 
were  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  beautiful  Hyacinthus, 
whose  story  must  be  sufficiently  familiar ;  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  games  in  honour  of  A  polio.  They 
continued  three  days,  and  were  exhibited  at  Amycl«, 
In  Lacoaia.—T*. 


cedamon,  and  being  introduced  to  the  Ephori,' 
thus  addressed  them  :  **  We  have  to  inform 
you,  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  that  the 
king  of  the  Medes  has  expressed  himself  will- 
ing to  restore  us  our  country,  and  to  form  an 
alliance  with  us  on  equitable  terms,  without 
fraud  or  collusion :  he  has  also  engaged  to  givo 
us  any  other  country  which  we  may  choose,  in 
addition  to  our  own.  We,  however,  though 
deserted  and  betrayed  by  the  Greeks,  have 
steadily  refused  all  his  offers,  through  reverence 
for  the  Grecian  Jupiter,^  and  detestation  of  the 
crime  of  treachery  to  our  countrymen.  We  are 
sensible  that  it  would  be  more  to  onr  advantage 
to  accept  the  Barbarian's  offered  friendship^ 
than  continue  the  object  of  his  hostilities  :  we 
shall  however  be  very  unwilling  to  do  so.  Thus 
far  we  have  discharged  our  duty  to  the  Greeks 
with  nncerity  and  candour ;  but  you,  who  were 
so  greatly  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  our  be- 
coming the  confederates  of  Persia,  when  once 
you  were  convinced  that  we  should  continue 
faithful  to  Greece,  and  when  you  had  nearly 
completed  the  wall  on  the  isthmus,  thouglH  no 
further  of  us  nor  of  our  danger.  You  had 
agreed  with  us  jointly  to  meet  the  Barbarian  in 
Bceotia ;  but  you  never  fulfilled  the  engage- 
ment, considering  the  entrance  of  the  enemy 
into  Attica  of  no  importance.  The  Athenians 
therafore  confess,  that  they  are  incensed  against 
you,  as  having  violated  your  engagements.  We 
now  require  you  instantly  to  send  us  supplies, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  oppose  the  Barbarian 
in  Attica.  We  have  failed  in  meeting  him  in 
BcBotia ;  but  we  think  the  plains  of  Thria,'  in 
our  own  territories,  a  convenient  and  proper 
place  to  offer  him  battle." 


3  E^vri.']— Of  the  Ephori  I  have  hicfore  spoken  at 
some  lengtti,  but  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  principal 
Ephorus  was  called  Eponymus,  as  the  principal  Archon 
was  at  Athens,  and  for  the  same  reason,  because  Oram 
him  the  year  was  named  t^ogivovrog  tcu  Sttt».—T. 

4  Grecian  Jwpr7^.]— Pausanlas  in  Corimhiis,  c.  xxx. 
speaks  of  a  temple  erected  to  this  Jupiter  on  a  mountain 
called  Panhellenium :  It  was  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  .£acu8.  There  was  also  a  festival  called  the  Panelle 
nia,  celebrated  by  an  assembly  of  people  from  the  difler- 
ent  parts  of  Greece.— 7*. 

6  7%na.]— This  was  a  village  in  Attica.— See  Span  de 
Pagie  Attiria.  Athens  had  ten  gates,  the  largest  of 
which,  probably  because  tiie  entrance  to  the  city  from 
Thria,  were  called  Portse  Thriasise.— See  Mettrniu  At- 
tic^ Lectiones.  The  same  gates  were  afterwards  called 
Dipylon.— See  Plutarch  in  Periele.  n*;*  t«{  e^ .■r(«« 
fTvKaf  Ml  vv»  ^ijrvxov  9v»/»m^9vT»i.  It  was  also  called  the 
sacred  gate,  and  was  that  through  which  Sylla  entered 
from  the  Piraeus.  It  was  named  moreover  the  gate  of 
Ceramicus.— 2r. 
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Vni.  The  Ephori  hetrd,  but  deferred  an- 
Hwering  them  till  the  next  day :  when  the  mor- 
row came,  they  put  them  off  till  the  day  follow- 
ing,  and  this  they  did  for  ten  days  sacceMBvely. 
In  this  interval,  the  Peloponnesiane  proeecnted 
with  great  ardour  on  the  isthmus  their  work  of 
the  wall,  which  they  nearly  completed.  Why 
the  Spartans  discovered  so  great  an  anxiety  on 
the  arrival  of  Alexander  at  Athens,  lest  the 
Athenians  should  cpme  to  terms  with  the 
Modes,  and  why  now  they  did  not  seem  to  con- 
cern themselves  about  them,  is  more  than  I  am 
able  to  explain,  unless  it  was  that  the  wall  of 
the  isthmus  was  unfinished,  after  which  they 
did  not  want  the  aid  of  the  Athenians ;  but 
when  Alexander  arrived  at  Athens,  this  work 
was  not  completed,  although  from  terror  of  the 
Persians  they  eagerly  pursued  it 

IX.  The  answer  and  motions  of  the  Spar- 
tans were  finally  these  :  on  the  day  preceding 
that  which  was  last  appointed,  a  man  of  Tegea, 
named  Chileus,®  who  enjoyed  at  Lacedsmon 
greater  reputation  than  any  other  foreigner,  in- 
qiiked  from  one  of  the  Ephori  what  the  Athe- 
nians had  said  :  which  when  he  knew,  he  thus 
addressed  them  s  •<  Things,  O  Ephori,  are  thus 
circumstanced.  If  the  Athenians,  withdrawing 
from  our  alliance,  shall  unite  with  the  Persian, 
strong  as  our  wall  on  the  isthmus  may  be,  the 
enemy  will  still  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
Peloponnese..  Let  us  therefore  hear  them  be- 
fore they  do  any  thing  which  may  involve 
Greece  in  ruin.** 

X.  The  Ephori  were  so  impressed  by  what 
Chileus  had  said,  that  without  communicating 
with  the  deputies  of  the  different  states,  whilst 
it  was  yet  night,  they  sent  away  a  detachment 
of  five  thousand  Spartans,  each  accompanied  by 
seven  Helots,  under  the  conduct  of  Pausanias, 
son  of  Cleombrotus.  The  command  properly 
belonged  to  PUstarchus,^  son  of  Leonidas;  he 
was  yet  a  child,  and  Pausanias  was  his  guardian 
and  his  uncle.     Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  An- 

6  C?uleut.']—T[ttiKnhf  in  the  Kssay  so  often  quoted, 
takes  occasiim  in  this  pinco  severely  to  reprobate  Hero- 
dolas.  Acc'inlin?  to  the  Historian,  says  he,  we  are 
tnusht  to  h(  lieve,  that  if  any  private  business  had  kept 
Chileus  at  home,  or  if  the  rites  of  private  hospitality  had 
not  ace itlenially  subsisted  Iwtwixt  this  man  and  some 
of  the  Epii'ifi,  the  splendid  victory  of  Platea  never 
w.'Uld  have  happened.  Surely  It  ciuld  not  be  necessary 
to  Inform  a  man  of  Plutarch's  wisdom,  that  from  causes 
equally  lnsi:;ntficant,  events  not  less  important  than  the 
one  hftre  recorded  have  proceeded.— T. 

7  Plutarchus. ']—Th\a  prince,  according  to  Pausanias, 
died  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  tho 
Pausanias  here  mentioned.— 7*. 


axandrides,  and  fiither  of  Pausanias,  died  very 
soon  after  having  conducted  back  from  the 
isthmus  the  detachment  which  constructed  the 
wall.  He  bad  brought  them  back,  because, 
whilst  offering  a  sacrifice  to  determine  whether 
he  should  attack  the  Persian,  an  eclipse '  of 
the  sun  had  happened.  Pausanias  selected  as 
his  assistant  in  command,  Euryanactes,  son  of 
Dorieus,  who  was  his  relation. 

XI.  With  these  forces  Pausanias  left  Spar- 
ta :  the  deputies,  ignorant  of  the  matter,  when 
the  morning  came  went  to  the  Ephori,  having 
previously  resolved  to  return  to  their  respective 
cittee :  **  You,  O  Lacedemonians,"  they  ex- 
claimed, «<  lingering  here,  solemnize  the  Hya- 
cinthia,  and  are  busy  in  your  public  games, 
basely  deserting  your  allies.  The  Athenians, 
injured  by  you,  and  but  little  assisted  by  any, 
will  make  their  peace  with  the  Persians  on  the 
best  terms  they  can  obtain.  When  the  enmity 
betwixt  us  shall  have  ceased,  and  we  shall  be- 
come the  king's  allies,  we  shall,  fight  with  him 
wherever  he  may  choose  to  lead  us :  you  may 
know  therefore  what  consequences  you  have  to 
e^^pect'*  In  answer  to  this  declaration  of  the 
ambassadors,  the  Ephori  protested  upon  oath, 
that  they  believed  their  troops  were  already  in 
Orestium,  on  their  march  against  the  stran- 
gers f  by  which   expression  they  meant   the 


8  An  eclipae. "J—Th&t  an  eclipse  in  the  early  ai^es  of  ig. 
norance  and  superstition  should  be  deemed  an  inauspi- 
cious oiaen  seems  very  nattiral.  A  partial  deprivation 
of  light  or  heat,  contrary  to  their  ordinary  experience, 
and  beyond  their  ability  to  account  for  or  explain,  must 
to  untutored  minds  have  had  the  appearance  of  preter- 
natural interposition,  and  have  seemed  expressive  of 
divine  displeasure. 

Mr.  Seldon  makes  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  melancholy  rites  Instituted  in  Pbrygia  in  hon- 
our of  Adonis,  had  no  otiier  meaning  than  to  represent 
thereby  the  access  and  recess  of  the  sun.  Attes  Hyea, 
HyeM  Attesj  was  the  set  form  of  exclamation  used  in  these 
mysteries,  which,  as  explained  by  Bochart,  means,  tu  ea 
ignis,  ille  eat  ignia^  is  consistent  with  Seldon's  opinion, 
and  justifies  us  in  concluding,  that  ignis,  fire  or  heat, 
whether  solar  or  any  other,  whether  real  or  symbolical, 
was  the  chief  thing  intended  and  pointed  at  In  these  mys- 
teries. Neither  is  It  perhaps  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
Ezekiel  was  carried  to  the  north  door  of  the  temple  to 
behold  the  women  lamenting  Thammuz  or  Adonis. 

"  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  tha 
Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north,  and  behold, 
there  sat  women  weeping  fur  Thammuz."-  Eztk.  vlii. 
15.-r. 

9  7%e  Strangeray  i^c.  Barbariana.l—x  have  befi>re  re- 
marked, that  the  ancients  used  the  word  Barbarians'in 
a  much  milder  sense  than  we  d.i.  In  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  here  used,  it  occurs  in  the  following  classical  lines 
of  IVIilton  : 

nigh  on  a  ffarane  of  myal  ihto,  whkb  fv 
Ooiriioiie  tho  wailUi  of  Onnoior  of  lad. 
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Barbarians.  The  deputies,  not  undenUnding 
them,  requested  an  explanation.  When  the 
natter  was  properly  represented  to  them,  they 
departed  with  astonishment  to  overtake  them, 
accompanied  by  five  thousand  armed  tro6ps 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta. 

XII.  Whilst  these  were  hastening  to  the 
isthmas,  the  Argives/  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  departore  of  Pausanias  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  Sparta,  sent  one  of  their 
fleetest  messengers  to  Mardonius  in  Attica. 
They  had  before  undertaken  to  prevent  the 
Jjacedemonians  from  taking  the  field.  When 
their  herald  anived  at  Athens,  «*  I  am  sent," 
said  he  to  Mardonius,  «  by  the  Argives,  to  in- 
form you  that  the  forces  of  Sparta  are  already 
on  their  march,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  them  ;  avail  yourself  therefore  of  this 
information."     Saying  this,  he  returned. 

XIII.  Mardonius,  hearing  this,  determined 
to  stay  no  longer  in  Attica.  He  bad  continued 
until  this  time,  willing  to  see  what  measures 
the  Athenians  would  take ;  and  he  bed  refrain- 
ed from  offering  any  kind  of  injury  to  the 
Athenian  lands,  hoping  they  would  stiU  make 
peace  with  him.  When  it  vras  evident  that 
this  was  not  to  be  expected,  he  withdrew  his 
army  before  Pausanias  and  hu  detachment  ar- 
rived at  the  isthmus.  He  did  not  however 
depart  without  setting  fire  to  Athens,^  and 
levelling  with  the  ground  whatever  of  the  walls, 
buildings,  or  temples,  still  remained  entire. 
He  was  induced  to  quit  his  station,  because  the 
country  of  Attica  was  ill  adapted  for  cavalry, 
and  because  in  case  of  defeat  he  had  no  other 


Or  whof*  tbe  gufgeoui  ant  with  rkhsit  land 
Showov  QQ  bcr  ktiiKi  tartaric  pHil  snd  pU, 
Satan  ualtod  waLr-T. 

1  The  i4r^'re«.]— Bu8taihiui  In  Dionys.  informs  U8, 
that  Apia  having  cleared  the  Peloponneie  of  serpents, 
named  it  from  himseif  Apia.  He  was  aAerwards  deified, 
and  thence  called  Serapis,  all  which  has  a  manifest  allu- 
sion  to  the  great  idol  of  the  Esyplians.  From  these  ser< 
pents  probably  this  part  of  the  Peloponnese  was  called 
Argus,  for  Aipis,  according  to  Hesychius,  was  used 
synonymously  with  Ophls,  Serpens.— See  Hesychius  at 
the  word  ^ix>«.    But  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

2  F\re  to  i4/A«n«.]— The  fate  of  Athens  has  been  vari- 
ous. It  was  burned  by  Xerxes ;  the  following  year  by 
Mardonius ;  it  was  a  third  time  destroyed  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war ;  it  received  a  Roman  garrison  to  protect 
It  against  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  i)ut  was,  not  long 
aAerwards,  ravaged  and  defaced  by  Sylla ;  in  the  reign 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  it  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Ala- 
ric,  Icing  of  the  Goths,  and  it  is  now  as  o^)scuro  and  in- 
significant as  it  was  once  famous  and  splendid.  When 
in  its  glory,  the  circirmference  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
alone  was  seven  miles  and  a  halt  Modern  Athens  is 
caUsd  AthinU-r. 


means  of  escape  but  through  straits,  where  a 
handful  of  men  might  cut  off  his  retreat  He 
therefore  determined  to  move  to  Thebes,  that 
he  might  have  the  advantage  of  fighting  near  m 
confederate  city,  and  in  a  country  convenient 
for  his  cavalry. 

XIV.  Mardonius  was  already  on  his  march, 
when  another  courier  came  in  haste  to  inform 
him,  that  a  second  body  of  a  thousand  Spartans 
was  moving  toward  j  Megara.  He  accordingly 
deliberated  how  he  might  intercept  this  latter 
party.  Turning  aside  towards  Megara,'  ho 
sent  on  his  cavalry  to  ravage  the  Megarian 
lands.  These  were  the  extreme  limits,  on  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  the  Persiaa 
army  penetrated. 

XV.  Another  messenger  now  came  to  tell 
him,  that  the  Greeks  were  assembled  with  great 
strength  at  the  isthmus,  he  therefore  turned 
beck  through  Decelea.  The  Boeotian  chiefii 
had  employed  their  Asopian  neighbours  as 
guides,  who  conducted  Mardonius  first  to 
Sphendaleas,  and  thence  to  Tanagra.  At  Tana- 
gra,  Mardonius  passed  tbe  night,  and  the  ^xt 
day  came  to  Scolos,  in  the  Theban  territory. 
Here  the  lands  of  the  Thebans,  though  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Medes,  were  laid  waste, 
not  from  any  enmity,  but  from  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  the  army.  The  general  was  desir- 
ous to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to  have  some  place 
of  refuge  in  case  of  defeat  His  camp  extend- 
ed from  Erythre,  by  Hysias,  as  far  as  Piatea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus.  It  was  protected 
by  a  wall  which  did  not  continue  the  whole 
extent  of  the  camp,  but  which  occupied  a  space 
of  ten  stadia  in  each  of  the  four  fronts.  Whilst 
the  Barbarians  were  employed  on  this  work, 
Attaginus,  the  son  of  Pbrynon,  a  Theban,  gave 
a  magnificent  entertainment,  to  which  Mardo- 
nius and  fifty  Persians  of  the  highest  rank  were 
invited.  They  accepted  the  summons,  and  the 
feast  was  given  at  Thebes. 

XVI.  What  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  I 
received  from  Thersander,  an  Orchomenian, 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  his  countiymen. 
He  informed  me  that  he  was  one  of  fifty  The- 
bans whom  Attsginus  at  the  same  time  invited. 
They  were  so  disposed  at  the  entertainment, 

-  - ■ , 

3  Megara^—WtLB  at  the  point  of  middle  distance  be- 
twixt Athens  and  Corinth :  it  took  its  name  either  from 
Megaras,  a  son  of  Neptune,  or  Me^rareus,  a  son  of  Apollo. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Euclid  the  Socraiic,  and  of 
Tlieognis.  There  was  a  place  of  the  same  name  in  Sic 
ily.  The  Megara  here  mentioned  retaioi  'm  ancieal 
name.— jT. 
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that  a  Theban  and  a  Persian  were  on  the  same 
cooch.^  After  the  feast  they  began  to  drink 
cheerfally,  when  the  Persian  who  was  on  the 
same  couch,  asked  him  in  Greek,  « What 
countryman  he  was  1"  he  replied,  <*  An  Or- 
chomenian.**  <*  Well/'  answered  the  Persian, 
«  since  we  have  feasted  together,  and  partaken 
of  the  same  libations,'  I  would  wish  to  impress 
upon  your  mind  something  which  may  induce 
you  to  remember  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  you  to  provide  for  your  own  security. 
You  see  the  Persians  present  at  this  banquet, 
and  you  know  what  forces  were  encamped  upon 
the  borders  of  the  river ;  of  all  these  in  a  short 
interval  very  few  will  remain.*'  Whilst  he  was 
saying  this,  the  Persian  wept.  His  neighbour, 
r astonished  at  the  remark,  replied:  *«  Does  it 
not  become  you  to  communicate  this  to  Mar- 
don  i  us,  and  to  those  next  him  in  dignity  1" 
<•  My  friend,"  returned  the  Persian, "  it  is  not 
for  man  to  counteract  the  decisions  of  provi- 
dence. Confidence  is  seldom  obtained  to  the 
most  obvious  truths.  A  multitude  of  Persians 
think  as  I  do ;  but  like  me,  they  follow  what 
It  is  not  in  their  power  to  avoid.  Nothing  in 
human  life  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than  that  a 


4  On  tfu  tame  eoueh."]— The  anclenls,  in  more  remote 
times,  sat  at  table  as  we  do.  Homer  represems  people 
as  sitting  round  a  table.  Yet  the  custom  of  reclining  on 
a  couch  at  meals  must  have  lieen  practised  rery  early, 
as  is  evident  from  this  passage  of  Herodotus.  The  Ro- 
mans also,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic,  sat ;  and 
Montfaucon,  expressing  his  surprise  at  this,  inquires 
what  could  possibly  induce  the  Romans,  as  ihejr  became 
more  luxurious  and  voluptuous,  to  adopt  a  custom  much 
less  cnnvenienl  and  easy.  He  proceeds  to  give  the  f  il* 
lowing  reason  from  Mercurialls,  who  says,  that  they  first 
began  to  eat  in  a  reclining  auitode  when  the  use  of  the 
bath  t>ecame  fashionable ;  it  wfis  their  custom  to  bathe 
before  supper  ;  after  bathing  to  lie  down,  and  have  their 
supper  placed  before  them ;  it  soon  laecame  universally 
the  practice  to  eat  in  that  posture.  Heliogabalus  had  his 
sleeping  beds  and  table  beds  of  solid  silver.— See  Mont- 
fat^an^  vol.  iii.  74  See  also  Harmor's  Observations  on 
Passas^cs  of  Scripture,  from  which  I  extract  the  following: 

"  Tlie  Persian  carvings  alPersepolis  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  venerable  personage  sitting  in  a  sort  of  high-rais- 
ed chair,  with  a  footstool ;  but  the  latter  sovereigns  of 
that  country  have  sat  with  their  legs  under  them  on  some 
carpel  or  cushion  laid  on  the  floor,  like  their  subjects. 
Two  very  ancient  colossal  statues  in  Egypt  are  placed 
on  cubical  stones,  in  the  same  attitude  we  make  use  of 
in  sitting."  In  like  manner,  we  find  the  figures  on  the 
ancient  Syrian  coins  are  represented  sitting  on  seats  as 
we  do.— 7*. 

6  fibms  tfda/i'ons.}— The  Greek  Is,  «A*snroi'l'«(,  which 
periiaps  might  as  well  have  been  rendered,  drank  of  the 
same  cup.  This  expression  occurs  with  great  iMauty 
and  eflecl  in  the  lively  allegorical  description  which  Na- 
than gives  David  of  his  conduct.  "  It  did  eat  of  his  own 
meat,  and  dixmk  if  hit  own  cup,'*  ^.->-7*. 


wise  man  should  have  so  little  influence."  This 
inibnnation  I  received  from  Thersander  the 
Orchomenian,  who  alsO  told  me  that  he  related 
the  same  to  many,  before  the  battle  of  Platca. 

XVII.  Whilst  MardoniuB  was  stationed  in 
Bceotia,  all  the  Greeks  who  were  attached  to 
the  Persians  supplied  him  with  troops,  and 
joined  him  in  his  attack  on  Athens ;  the  Pho- 
ceans  alone  did  not :  these  had  indeed,  and 
with  apparent  ardour,  favoured  the  Medes,  not 
from  inclination  but  necessity.  A  few  days 
eller  the  entertainment  given  at  Thebes,  they 
arrived  with  a  "thousand  well  armed  troops  under 
the  command  of  Harmocydes,  one  of  their  most 
popular  citizens.  Mardonius,  on  their  follow- 
ing him  to  Thebes,  sent  some  horsemen,  com- 
manding them  to  halt  by  themselves  in  the 
plain  where  they  were :  at  the  same  moment 
all  the  Persian  cavalry  appeared  in  sight.  A 
rumour  instantly  circulated  among  those  Greeks 
who  were  in  the  Persian  camp,  that  the  Pho- 
ceans  were  going  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
cavalry.  The  same  also  spread  among  the 
Phoceans ;  on  which  account  their  leader  Har- 
mocydes thus  addressed  them :  My  friends,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  are  destined  to  perish  by 
the  swords  of  these  men,  and  from  the  accuso- 
tions  of  the  Tbessalians.  Let  each  man  there- 
fore prove  his  valour.  It  is  better  to  die  like 
men,  exerting  ourselves  in  our  own  defence, 
than  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  slain  tamely  and 
without  resistance  :  let  these  Barbarians  know 
that  the  men  whose  deaths  they  meditate  are 
Greeks.'* 

XVIII.  With  these  words  Harmocydes  ani- 
mated his  countrymen.  When  the  cavalry  had 
surrounded  them,  they  rode  up  as  if  to  destroy 
them  ;  they  made  a  show  of  hurling  their  wea- 
pons, which  some  of  them  probably  did.  The 
Phoceans  upon  this  closed  their  ranks,  and  on 
every  part  fronted  the  enemy.  The  Persians, 
seeing  this,  faced  about  and  retired.  I  am  not 
able  to  decide  whether,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Thessalians,  the  Phoceans  were  actually  doom- 
ed to  death ;  or  whether,  observing  them  deter^ 
mined  to  defend  themselves,  the  Persians  re- 
tired from  the  fear  of  receiving  some  injnry 
themselves,  and  as  if  they  had  been  so  ordered 
by  Mardonius,  merely  to  make  experiment  of 
their  valour.  After  the  cavalry  were  withdrawn, 
a  herald  came  to  them  on  the  part  of  Mardo- 
nius :  "  Men  of  Phocis,"  he  exclaimed,  <«  be 
not  alarmed ;  you  have  given  a  proof  of  resolu- 
tion which  Mardonius  had  been  taught  not  to 
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cipect ;  assist  us  therefore  in  the  war  with 
alacrity,  for  you  shall  neither  outdo  roe  nor  the 
king  in  generosity."  The  above  is  what  hap- 
pened with  reupect  to  the  Phoceans. 

XIX  The  Lacedemonians  arriving  at  the 
isthmus,*  fortified  their  camp.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known  to  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
all  were  unwilling  to  be  surpassed  by  the  Spar- 
tans, as  well  they  who  were  actuated  by  a  love 
of  their  country,  ss  they  who  had  seen  th^  La- 
cedsemonians  proceed  on  their  march.  The 
victims  which  wore  sacrificed  having  a  favour- 
able appearance,  they  left  the  isthmus  in  a  body, 
and  came  to  Eleusis.  The  sacrifices  at  this 
place  being  again  auspicious,  they  continued  to 
advance,  having  been  joined  at  Eleusis  by  the 
Athenians,  who  bad  passed  over  from  Salamis. 
On  their  arrival  at  Erythrs,  in  Boeotia,  they 
first  learned  that  the  Barbarians  were  encamp- 
ed near  the  Asopus ;  consulting  upon  which, 
they  marched  forward  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithcron.' 

XX.  As  they  did  not  descend  into  the  plain,' 


1  At  the  t8/Afn««.]— Diodorufl  Siculus  says,  that  the 
Pelopunnesians,  arriving  at  the  isthmus,  agreed  without 
reserve  to  take  the  following  oath : 

"  I  will  not  prefer  life  to  liberty  ;  I  will  not  desert  my 
commanders,  living  or  dead  ;  I  will  grant  burial  to  all 
the  allies  who  shall  perish  in  the  contest ;  afier  having 
vanquished  the  Barbarinns,  I  will  not  destroj  any  city 
which  conlriVuled  to  their  defeat :  I  will  not  rebuild  any 
temple  which  they  have  burned  or  overturned ;  but  I 
will  leave  them  in  tlieir  present  condition,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  p«'>8ter)ty  of  the  impieiy  of  the  Barbarians." 

Lycurgus  says,  and  with  great  probability,  that  this 
oath  was  taken  by  the  confederates  at  Platea. — Lxfcwg. 
contra  Leocreton.  The  oath  is  there  preserved,  but  it 
diflers  in  some  respect:  it  adds,  '*I  will  decimate  all 
those  who  have  taken  part  with  the  Barbarians."— Xar* 
cfier. 

2  Citharon.y-TMs  place  was  particularly  eminent 
for  the  sacrifices  to  Bacchus.— See  Virg.  JEn.  v.  301. 

Qui  is  conunolh  ezdta  ncria 

ThT»  obi  uiditD  fUmnlaiit  titeleria  Ibiccbo 

Or^  Boclnniusqiie  vocmt  clwiiora  C  ithcnxi.  T. 

3  Lilo  the  />/atn.]— Plutarch  relates  some  particulars 
previous  to  this  event,  which  are  worth  transcribing. 

Whilst  Greece  fnund  itself  brought  to  a  most  delicate 
crisis,  some  Athenian  citizens  of  the  noblest  families  of 
the  place,  secinz  themselves  ruined  by  the  war,  and  con- 
sidering  that  with  their  effects  they  had  also  lost  their 
credit  and  their  influence,  held  some  secret  meetings, 
and  determined  to  destroy  the  popular  government  of 
Athens :  in  which  project  if  they  fuilcd,  they  resolved  to 
ruin  the  state,  and  surrender  Greece  to  the  Barbarians. 
This  ci>nspiracy  had  already  made  some  progress,  when 
it  was  discovered  to  Aristides.  He  at  first  was  greatly 
alarmed,  frrni  the  juncture  at  which  it  hapr-cned ;  tut 
as  he  knew  not  the  precise  number  of  cons[)iraU)rs,  he 
thouchl  it  expedient  not  to  neglect  an  afTair  if  so  great 
Impttrlanre,  nnd  yet  nrt  to  investigate  it  lo<i  minutely  in 
order  to  pive  those  concerned  opportunity  to  repent. 
He  satisiied  himself  with  arresting  eight  of  the  conspira- 


Mardonias  sent  against  them  the  whole  of  hM 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Masistius,  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  Mscisius.  He  was  a  Per- 
sian of  distinction,  and  was  on  this  occasion 
mounted  on  a  Nisean  borsc,^  decorated  with  a 
bridle  of  gold,  and  other  splendid  trappings. 
When  they  came  near  the  Greeks,  they  attack- 
ed them  in  squadrons,  did  them  considerable 
injury,  and  by  way  of  insult  called  them  women. 

XXI.  The  situation  of  the  Mcgarians  being 
most  easy  of  access,  was  most  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  attack.  Being  hardly  pressed  by  the 
Barbarians,  they  sent  a  herald,  who  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Grecian  commanders:  "We  Me- 
garians,  O  allies,  are  unable  to  stand  the  shock 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  our  present  position : 
nevertheless,  though  closely  pressed,  we  make 
a  vigorous  and  valiant  resistance.  If  you  are 
not  speedy  in  relieving  us,  we  shall  be  compell- 
ed to  quit  the  field.*'  After  this  report  of  the 
heralds,  Pausanias  wished  to  see  if  any  of  the 
Greeks  would  voluntarily  ofifer  themselves  to 
take  the  post  of  the  Megarians.  All  refused 
except  a  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  Athe- 
nians, commanded  by  Olympiodorus  the  son  of 
Lampon. 

XXII.  This  body,  which  took  upon  itself 
the  defence  of  a  post  declined  by  all  the  other 
Greeks  encamped  at  Erythrs,  brought  with 
them  a  band  of  archers.  The  engagement, 
after  an  obstinate  dispute,  terminated  thus  : 
The  enemies*  horse  attacked  in  squadrons  ; 
the  steed  of  Masistius,  being  conspicuous  above 
the  rest,  was  wounded  in  the  side  by  an  ar- 
row ;  it  reared,  and  becoming  unruly  from  the 
pain  of  the  wound,  threw  its  rider.  The 
Athenians  rushed  upon  him,  seized  the  horse, 
and  notwithstanding  his  resistance,  killed  Ma> 
sistius.  In  doing  this,  however,  they  had  some 
difficulty,  on  account  of  his  armour.  Over  a 
purple  tunic  he  wore  a  breast-plate  covered 
with  plates  of  gold.  This  repelled  all  their 
blows,  which  some  person    perceiving,  killed 


tors ;  of  these,  two  as  the  most  guilty  were  immediately 
proceeded  acminst,  but  they  contrived  to  escape.  The 
rest  he  dismissed,  that  they  might  show  their  re(ientanca 
hy  their  valour,  telling  them  that  a  battle  should  be  the 
great  tribunal  to  determine  their  sincere  and  gnod  in- 
tentions to  their  country.— P/u/areA*«  Ltfe  tf  Arisiidea^ 
— Larrher. 

A  Siaaan  Aorce.]— These  horses  are  mentioned  as  re- 
markable for  tl'.eir  size,  in  Thalia,  c.  1S6.  Strabo  says, 
book  the  Ilih,  that  they  were  used  by  kings,  beinf  the 
best  and  largest  breed,  Af  irrai^  evo-i  k«<  ^i^i«~r9i(;they 
are  said  to  have  been  all  of  a  golden  colour,  nv%%  |ar9ai( 
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Di'toi  by  wounding^  bim  in  the  eye.^  The  death 
of  Masistius  was  Qfiknown  to  the  rest  of  hia 
troops  ;  they  did  not  aee  him  fall  from  hie 
horse,  and  wore  ignorant  of  Jiia  fate,  their  at- 
tention being  entirely  occu|>ied  by  succeeding 
in  regalar  squadrons  to  the  charge.  At  length 
making  a  stand,  they  perceived  themselves 
without  a  leader.  Upon  this  they  mutually 
animated  each  other,  and  rushed  in  with  united 
force  upon  the  enemy,  to  bring  ofif  the  body  ^ 
of  Masistius. 

XXIII.  The  Athenians  seeing  them  ad- 
vance no  longer  in  successive  squadrons,  but  in 
a  collected  body,  called  out  for  relief.  While 
the  infantry  were  moving  to  their  support,  the 
body  of  Masistius  was  vigorously  disputed. 
While  the  three  hundred  were  alone,  they  were 
compelled  to  give  ground,  and  recede  from  the 
body ;  but  other  forces  coming  to  their  relief, 
the  cavalry  in  their  turn  gave  way,  and,  with 
the  body  of  their  leader,  lost  a  great  number 
of  their  men.  Retiring  for  the  space  of  two 
stadia,  they  held  a  consultation,  and  being  with- 
out a  commander,  determined  to  return  to 
Mardonius. 

XXIV.  On  their  arrival  at  the  camp,  the 
death  of  Masistius  spread  a  general  sorrow 
through  the  army,  and  greatly  afflicted  Mardo- 
nius himself.*-  They  cut  off  the  hair  from 
themselves,  their  horses,  and  their  beasts  of 
burden,  and  all  Bceotia  resounded  with  their 
cries  and  lamentations.  The  man  they  had 
lost  was  next  to  Mardonius,  most  esteemed  by 
the  Persians  and  the  king.  Thus  the  Bar- 
barians in  their  manner  honoured  the  deceased 
Masistius. 

XXV.  The  Greeks  having  not  only  sustained 
but  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  were  in- 
spired with  increasing  resolution.  The  body 
of  Masistius,  which  from  its  beauty  and  size 


6  In  the  eyeO— Plutarch,  In  his  life  of  Arlaiides,  rars 
thnt  l^Tasistiufl  was  killed  by  a  wound  through  the  open- 
inir  of  his  helmet. 

6  Bring  tffthe  6oJy.]— This  was  considered  as  a  hij*h 
piiini  of  honour  in  ancient  military  service.  Some  of  the 
llntst.iiassages  of  Homer  are  found  in  his  descriptions 
of  lenities  about  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  super- 
Btiiious  ideas  which  prevailed,  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  tlereased  relative's  not  receiving  the  rites  of  burial, 
nrr  beautifully  employed  by  S(»phocle8  in  his  Antigone, 
T(  !ie"ms  a  very  natural  impulse,  but  I  remember  no 
other  instance  where  the  Persians  appear  to  have  been 
tenar  ions  with  respect  to  this  i>rrju(lice.  Their  obstina- 
cy on  this  occasion  might  increase  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  saw  it  exercised  by  their  adversaries.  On 
tha  ciiEit'niis  of  the  Persians  with  respect  to  their  dead, 
60C  book  i.  c.  cxl.  and  uote  125.-7'. 


deserved  admiration,  they  placed  on  a  carriage, 
and  passed  through  the  ranks,''  while  all  quitted 
their  stations  to  view  it.  They  afterwards 
determined  to  remove  to  Platea ;  they  thought 
this  a  more  commodious  place  for  a  camp  than 
Erytbrs,  as  well  for  other  reasons  as  because 
there  was  plenty  of  water.  To  this  place,  near 
which  is.  the  fountain  of  Gargaphie,  they  re- 
solved to  go  and  pitch  a  regularly  fortified  camp. 
Taking  their  arms,  they  proceeded  by  the  foot 
of  Cithieron,  and  passing  Hysis,  came  to  Platea 
They  drew  themselves  up  in  regular  divisions 
of  the  different  nations  near  the  fountain  of 
Gargaphie  ^  and  the  shrine  of  the  hero  Andro- 
crates,^  some  on  a  gently  rising  giound,  others 
on  the  plain. 

XXVI.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
nations,  a  violent  dispute  arose  betwixt  the 
Tegeans  and  Athenians,  each  asserting  their 
claim  to  one  of  the  wings,  in  vindication  of 
which  they  appealed  to  their  former  as  well  as 
more  recent  exploits.  The  Tegeans  spoke  to 
this  effect :  <«  The  post  which  we  now  claim 
has  ever  been  given  us  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  allies,  in  all  the  expeditiops  made  beyond 
the  Peloponnese :  we  not  only  speak  of  ancient 
but  of  less  distant  periods.  After  the  death  of 
Eurystheus,  when  the  Heraclide '°  made  an  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  Peloponnese,  the  rank 
we  now  vindicate  was  allowed  us  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion :  In  conjunction  with  the  Achsans 
and  lonians,  who  then  possessed  the  Pelopon- 
nese, we  advanced  as  allies  to  the  isthmus,  en- 
camping opposite  to  those  who  werip  endeav- 
ouring to  return.  At  that  time  Hyllus  mado 
a  proposition  not  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  two 
armies,  but  that  the  Peloponnesians  should  se- 
lect the  bravest  man  of  all  their  army  to  engage 


7  TVirtfugh  the  ron*.]— Thus  In  the  twenty-second 
book  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  directa  the  body  of  Hector  to 
be  carried  for  Inspection  through  the  Grecian  army. 

Meanwhile  ye  lOiis  of  Greece  ia  triumph  hriof 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  ud  jfmr  Paeom  tiai; ; 
Be  thit  the  nDg,  ilow  noviof  towards  Ibe  tboie  ; 
Hector  u  dead,  aod  Dioii  ii  no  more.— 7*. 

8  Garfraphte.']—T\ilB  place  is  celebrated  in  poetic  sto- 
ry f  )r  being  the  place  where  Actieon  was  devoured  by 
his  dogs.— 7*. 

9  >lnJ7-ocra/««.]— Androcratea  had  been  anciently  a 
Platean  commander. 

10  JTerarlida. ']—Th\s  speech  of  the  Te?eata  does  not 
to  me  seem  remarkably  wise.  They  had  l>etter,  I  should 
suppose,  have  spoken  but  very  tenderly  of  their  exploita 
a«rainst  the  HeraclidsD  in  the  presence  of  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  who  to  punish  their  arrogance  might 
naturally  enough  assign  the  superiority  to  their  rivals, 
although  their  pretensions  were  not  so  well  founded.— 
Larcfur, 
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him  in  single  combat,  upon  certain  terms.  The 
Peloponnesiana  assented,  and  an  oath  was 
taken  to  this  effect :  If  Hyllus  conqaered  the 
Peloponnesian  chiel^  the  Heraclida  should  be 
suflered  to  resume  their  paternal  inheritance, 
if  Hyllos  was  vanquished,  the  Heraclids  were 
to  retire,  nor  during  the  space  of  one  hundred 
years  make  any  effort  to  return  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  Echemua  the  son  of  CEnopus,  and 
grandson  of  Phegeus,'  our  leader  and  prince, 
was  selected  on  this  occasion  by  the  voice  of 
all  the  confederates.  He  encountered  Hyllus, 
and  slew  him.  From  this  exploit,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiana of  that  period  assigned  us  many 
honourable  distinctions  which  we  still  retain, 
and  this  in  particular,  that  as  oAen  as  any  ex- 
pedition should  be  made  by  their  joint  forces, 
we  should  command  one  of  the  wings.  With 
you,  O  Lacedsmonians,  we  do  not  enter  into 
competition,  we  are  willing  that  you  should 
take  your  post  in  which  wing  you  think  proper ; 
the  command  of  the  other,  which  has  so  long 
been  allowed  us,  we  claim  now.  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  action  we  have  recited,  we  are  cer- 
tainly more  worthy  of  this  post  than  the  Athe- 
nians. On  your  account,  O  Spartans,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  have  fought 
again  and  again  with  success  and  glory.  Let 
not  then  the  Athenians  be  on  this  occasion 
preferred  to  us ;  for  they  have  never  in  an 
equal  manner  distinguished  themselves  in  past 
or  in  more  recent  periods.** 

XXVII.  The  Athenians  made  this  reply  ^ 
«  We  are  well  aware,  that  the  motive  of  our 
assembling  here  is  not  to  spend  our  time  in 
altercations,  but  to  fight  the  Barbarians ;  but 
since  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  urge  on 
the  part  of  the  Tegeats  their  ancient  as  well  as 
more  recent  exploits,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged 
to  assert  that  right,  which  we  receive  from  our 
ancestors,  to  be  preferred  to  the  Arcadians  as 
long  as  we  shall  conduct  ourselves  well.  These 
Heraclids,  whose  leader  they  boast  to  have 
slain  at  the  uthmus,  after  being  rejected  by  all 
the  Greeks  with  whom  they  wished  to  take 
refuge  from  the  servitude  of  the  people  of  My- 
cens,  found  a  secure  retreat  with  us  alone.  In 
conjunction  with  them  we  chastised  the  inso- 
lence of  Eurystheus,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  those  who  at  that  time  possessed 
the   Peloponnese.     The  Argives,  who  under 

1  P*<^<t«.]— Larcher,  on  the  authority  orPausanias, 
proposes  to  read  Cepheus,  and  I  think  it  ougUt  to  be  so. 
Cepheus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 


Polynices  fought  against  Thebes,  remaining 
unburied,'  we  uftdertook  an  expedition  against 
the  Cadmeans,  recovered  the  bodies,  and  in- 
terred them  in  our  country  at  Sleusis.'  A 
farther  instance  of  our  prowess  was  exhibited 
in  our  repulsion  of  the  Amazons,^  who  advanc- 
ed from  the  river  Thermodon,  to  invade  At- 
tica. We  were  no  less  conspicuous  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.  But  thia  recital  is  vain  and  useless ; 
the  people  who  were  then  illustrious  might 
now  be  base,  or  dastards  then  might  now  be 
heroes.  Enough  therefore  of  the  examplea  of 
our  former  glory,  though  we  are  still  able  to 
introduce  more  and  greater ;  for  if  any  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  merited  re- 
nown, we  may  claim  this,  and  more  also.  On 
that  day  yve  alone  contended  with  the  Persian, 
and  after  a  glorious  and  successful  contest,  were 
victorious  over  an  army  of  forty-six  different  na- 
tions :  which  action  must  confessedly  entitle  us 
to  the  post  we  claim ;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  all  dispute  about  rank  is  unreasona- 
ble; we  are  ready,  O  Lacedsmonians,  to  oppoee 
the  enemy  wherever  you  shall  chooee  to  station 
us.  Wherever  we  may  be,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  behave  like  men.  Lead  us,  therefore,  we 
are  ready  to  obey  you." 


2  Unburied.2—Tho  semiments  of  the  ancients,  with 
respect  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead  remaining  unburied, 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following  lines  of 
Homer,  which  I  give  in  the  version  of  Pope.  The  shade 
of  PatrocluB,  in  the  23d  book,  thus  addresses  Achilles : 

And  dcept  Achilla  (I  hot  the  pfautoni  aid) 
Sleepi  mj  AchillM,  Ua  Falndni  dead : 
LiTiBg.  I  mated  bii  deu«t  (oidOTHt  tan ; 
Sut  DOW  forgot,  I  wiBder  in  the  air. 
Let  mj  pale  coipee  fhe  rite*  of  burhl  know, 
And  give  me  entnuee  intberalmbeknr ; 
yTill  then  the  ipirit  finda  no  Rating  place, 
But  here  and  then  the  anbodied  spcctrei  cbaas 
The  vagrant  dead  around  the  daik  ahode^ 
Fortrfd  to  ema  the  irmneable  flood, 
Now  give  tbj  hand :  Ibr  to  the  Culher  Aore, 
When  once  we  paa,  the  aoal  ratimaDo  own  t 
When  once  the  but  funenad  flamei  aioeod, 
Mo  more  dad!  meet  Achillea  and  hit  friend^fce. 

Upon  this  tranalation  of  Mr.  Pope  I  may  be  excused 
remarliing,  that  in  the  fourth  line,  the  expression,  **  I 
wander  in  the  air,"  is  not  in  Homer.  Homer  contents 
himself  with  saying,  "  You  did  not  neglect  me  living, 
but  dead."  The  seventh  line  also  is  not  in  Homer: 
"  Till  then  the  spirit,"  &c.  it  is  implied  perhaps,  Uit  cer- 
tainly not  expressed.  It  may  seem  cavilling  to  quarrel 
with  the  epithet "  irremeable"  in  the  tenth  line :  I  can 
only  say  it  is  not  in  Homer,  who  merely  says,  vvi^  we- 
TM/uo  i  0 ,  over  the  river.  "  For  to  the  farther  shore,  when 
once  we  pass,"  in  lines  eleven  and  twelve,  are  not  found 
in  Homer.— jT. 

3  At  Eleust'g.y-TansAmaB  as  well  as  Herodotus  as- 
serts that  these  bodies  were  interred  atEleusis.— Pau««ai. 
1.  i.  c.  39. 

4  Amazons.']— Concerniti^  the  Amazons,  see  book 
Melpomene,  chap.  ex. 
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^  XXVIII.  When  the  Athenians  had  thtia 
delivered  their  sentiments,  the  Lacedemonians 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  Arca- 
dians must  yield  to  the  people  of  Athens  the 
command  of  one  of  the  wings.  They  accord- 
ingly took  their  station  in  preference  to  the 
Tegeate.  The  Greeks  who  came  afterwards, 
with  those  who  were  present  before,  were  thus 
disposed.  The  Lacedsmonians  to  the  num- 
1)er  of  ten  thousand,  occupied  the  right  wing ; 
of  these  five  thousand  were  Spartans,  who  were 
followed  by  thirty-five  thousand  Helots  lightly 
armed,  allowing  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan. 
The  Tegeats,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred 
were  placed  by  the  Spartans  next  themselves, 
in  consideration  of  their  valour,  and  as  a  mark 
of  honouv.  Nearest  the  Tegeats  were  five 
thousand  Corinthians,  who,  in  consequence  of 
their  request  to  Pausanias,  had  contiguous  to 
them  three  hundred  Potidsans  of  Pallene. 
Next  in  order  were  six  hundred  Arcadians  of 
Orchomene,  three  tl^ousand  Sicyonians,  eight 
hundred  Epidaurian^,  and  a  thousand  Troezen- 
iaus.  Contiguous  to  these  last,  were  two  hun- 
4ired  Lepreats ;  next  to  whom  were  four  hun- 
dred Myceneans  and  Tirynthians.  Stationed 
by  the  Tirynthians  were  in  regular  succession 
a  thousand  Phliasians,  Uiree  hundred  Hermon- 
ians,  six  hundred  Eretrians  and  Styreans :  next 
came  four  hundred  Chalcidians,  five  hundred 
AmpraciatiB,  eight  hundred  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians;  to  whom  two  hundred  Paleans 
of  Cephallenia,  and  five  hundred  ^ginets, 
successively  joined.  Three  thousand  Mega- 
riansand  six  hundred  Plateaus  were  contiguous 
to  the  Athenians,  who  to  the  number  of  eight 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  son 
of  Lysimachus,  occupied  the  left  wing  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  army. 

XXIX.  The  amount  of  this  army,  inde- 
pendent of  the  seven  Helots  to  each  Spt^rtan, 
was  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
all  of  them  completely  armed  and  drawn  toge- 
ther to  repel  the  Barbarian.  Of  the  light- 
armed  troops  were  the  thirty-five  thousand 
Helots,  each  well  prepared  for  battle,  and 
thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  attendant  on 
the  Locedamonians  and  other  Greeks,  reckon- 
ing a  light  armed  soldier  to  every  man ;  the 
whole  of  these  therefore  amounted  to  sixty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred. 

XXX.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Grecian 
army  assembled  at  Platea,  including  boih  the 
heavy  and  the   light-armed   troops,  was  one 
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hundred  eight  thousand  two  hundred  men  ; 
adding  to  these  one  thousand  and  eight  hun- 
dred Thespians  who  were  with  the  Greeks, 
but  without  arms,  the  complete  number  was 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  These  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus.' 

XXXI.  The  Barbarian  army  having  ceased 
to  lament  Masistius,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that 
the  Greeks  were  advanced  to  Platea,  marched 
also  ^  that  part  of  the  Asopus  nearest  to  it ; 
where  they  were  thus  disposed  by  Mardonius. 
Opposed  to  the  Lacedemonians  were  the  Per- 
sians, who,  as  they  were  superior  in  number, 
fronted  the  Tegeats  also.  Of  this  body  the 
select  part  was  opposed  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
the  less  effective  to  the  Tegeate.  In  making 
which  arrangement,  Mardonius  followed  the 
advice  of  the  Thebans.  Next  to  the  Persians 
were  the  Modes,  opposed  to  the  Corinthians, 
Potideans,  Orchomenians,  and  Sicyonians. 
The  Bactrians  were  placed  next,  to  encounter 
the  Epidaurifins,  Trcezenians,  Lepreate,  Tiryn- 
thiAns,  Myceneans,  and  Phliasians.  Contiguous 
to  the  Bactriai^  the  Indians  were  disposed,  in 
opposition  to  the  Hermionians,  Eretrians,  Sty- 
reans, and  Chalcidians.  The  Sace,  next  in 
order,  fronted  the  Ampraciate,  -Anactorians, 
Leucadians,  Paleans,  and  ^ginete.  The 
Athenians,  Plateaus,  and  Msgareans  were  ul- 
timately faced  by  the  Bosotians,  Locrians,  Me- 
lians,  Thessalians,  and  a  thousandf  Phoceans. 
All  the  Phoceans  did  not  assist  the  Medes ; 
some  of  them  about  Parnassus,  favoured  the 
Greeks,  and  from  that  station  attacked  and 
harassed  both  the  troops  of  l^Tardonius  and 
those  of  the  Greeks  who  were  with  him.  The 
Macedonians  and  Thessalians  were  also  oppos- 
ed to  the  Athenians. 

XXXII.  In  this  manner  Mardonius  ar- 
ranged those  nations  who  were  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  illustrious ;  with  these 
were  promiscuously  mixed  bodies  of  Phrygians, 
Thracians,   Mysians,    Peonians,  and    others. 


6  (ythe  ABCpu8.']''kn  ingenious  plan  of  this  battle, 
which  may  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  re- 
spective siiuations  of  the  two  armies,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharais.  In  the  deflcripik>Q 
of  places,  every  succeeding  observation  of  diflTorent  in>- 
vellers  confirms  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  Herodotus. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Wood  speaks  thus :  "  I  would  noi 
encourage  tliat  diffidence  in  Herodotus  which  has  al- 
ready been  carried  too  far.  Were  1  to  give  my  opinion 
of  him,  having  f  illowed  him  through  most  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  -visited,  I  would  say,  that  he  is  a  wrher 
of  veracity  in  his  description  of  what  he  «oto,  but  of 
credulity  in  his  relations  of  what  be  beard."— 2*. 
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To  the  above  might  be  added  the  Ethiopians, 
and  thoBe  Egyptians  named  Hermotybians  and 
Calaairiana,*  who  alone  of  that  country  follow 
the  profession  of  arms.  These  had  formerly 
served  on  board  the  fleet,  whence  they  had 
been  removed  to  the  land  forces  by  Mardonius 
when  at  Phalerum  :  the  Egyptians  had  not 
been  reckoned  with  those  forces  which  Xerxes 
led  against  Athens.  We  have  before  remarked 
that  the  Barbarian  army  consisted  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men  ;  the  number  of  the 
Greek  confederates  of  Mardonius,  as  it  was 
never  taken,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  as  far  as 
conjecture  may  determine,  they  amounted  to 
fiAy  thousand.  Such  was  the  arrangement  of 
the  infantry ;  the  cavalry  were  posted  apart  by 
themselves. 

XXXIII.  Both  armies  being  thus  ranged 
in  nations  and  squadrons,  on  the  following  day 
ofiered  sacrifices.  The  diviner  on  the  part  of 
the  Greeks  was  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Anti- 
ochus,  who  had  accompanied  the  G/cciau  army 
in  this  character.  Ho  was  an  Elean  of  ^the 
race  of  Jamids,'  and  of  the  family  of  Cly  tiads, 
but  had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Lace- 
demonian citizen.  Having  consulted  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  concerning  his  offspring, 
the  Pythian  informed  him,  he  should  be 
victorious  in  five  remarkable  contests.  Tis- 
amenus  not  nnderstanding  this,  applied  him- 
self to  gymnastic  exercises,  presuming  it  was 
here  he  was  to  expect  renown  and  victory :  be- 
coming, therefore,  a  competitor  in  the  Pent- 
athlon, he  carried  off  all  the  prizes,  except  that 
of  wrestling,^  in  which  he  was  foiled  by  Hier- 
onymus,  an  Andrian.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
however,  applying  the  oracular  declaration  to 
Tisamenus  not  to  gymnastic  but  military  con- 
tests, endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  by  money 
to  accompany  their  kings,  the  Heraclids,  as  a 


1  Hermolsfbiana  and  Ctdatiriana.^—SM  booIcEuterpe, 
c  clxiv. 

2  Jamida.']— The  familiea  of  the  Jamld»,  ClytiadaB, 
and  Telliada,  seem  to  have  been  all  soothsayers,  with 
some  specific  disiiiictioD.  Cicero,  in  his  book  de 
DivinaU  makes  a  difierenco  betwixt  the  Jamids  and 
the  ClytiadoB. 

Larcher  thinks  the  text  of  Herodotus  is  in  this  place 
cornipt.  Of  Jaraus,  the  founder  of  this  family,  it  may 
fonher  be  remarked,  that  his  mother  being  secretly 
delivered  of  him,  concealed  him  among  the  rushes  and 
violets,  from  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Jamus,  lev, 
Ion,  sicnifying  a  violet.  This  is  Lorcher's  account,  who 
refers  the  reader  to  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  vor.  90.— It  ne- 
vertheless seems  very  far-fttchod. — 7*. 

3  Exctpt  that  tftcrestling.^-^e  Faustniafl,  1.  iii.  c 
xi.  where  the  same  thing  is  said  of  this  peraona^e. 


leader  in  their  warlike  enterprises.  He,  ob- 
serving that  his  friendship  was  of  importance 
to  the  Spartans,  endeavoured  to  make  the  mo«t 
of  it ;  he  told  them,  that  if  they  would  admit 
him  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of.  Sparta, 
they  might  expect  his  services,  otherwise  not. 
The  Spartans  were  at  first  incensed,  and  for  a 
time  neglected  him :  but  when  the  terror  of  the 
Persian  army  was  impending,  they  acceded  to 
his  terms.  Tisamenus  seeing  them  thus  chang- 
ed, increased  his  demand,^  and  insisted  upon 
their  making  his  brother  Hegies  also  a  citizen 
of  Sparta. 

XXXIY.  In  this  conduct  he  seems  to  have 
imitated  the  example  of  Melampus,  excepting 
that  the  one  claimed  a  throne,  the  other  the 
rights  of  a  citizen.  Melampus  was  invited 
from  Pylos  by  the  Argives,  for  a  certain  pro- 
posed compensation,  to  remove  a  kind  of  mad^ 
ness  which  prevailed  among  their  women.  The 
Argives,  on  his  requiring  hslf  of  their  king- 
dom,' disdained  and  left  him :  but  as  the  dis- 
ease continued  to  spread  still  farther  among 
their  females,  they  returned  to  him,  accepting 
his  terms :  he  observing  this  change,  extended 
his  views,  refusing  to  accomplish  what  they 
desired,  unless  they  would  also  give  a  third  part 


4  Increased  hia  denumd.]— The  story  of  the  Sibylioe 
books  will  here  occur  to  the  reader.  A  woman  came  to 
Tarquin  with  nine  books  of  the  oracles  «f  the  Sibyls, 
which  she  offered  to  sell :  the  kinx  hesitating  about  tha 
price,  she  went  away  and  Iwrned  three  of  them,  and 
then  came  and  aaked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
six ;  Tarquin  again  refused  to  acce.de  to  her  demand ; 
she  accordingly  went  away,  and  burned  three  more,  and 
returning,  still  asked  the  same  price.— The  augura  ad- 
vised the  king  to-  pay  her,  and  preserve  the  Ixraka  as 
sacred,  which  was  done.— 7*. 

B  II(^f  if  their  kingdom.^— Thcst  men  sometimes  sr-ld 
their  knowledge  at  a  very  high  price.  There  were 
diviners  and  soothsayers  in  all  parts  of  Greece; 
but  Elis  of  the  Peloponnese  was  particularly  remark- 
able fir  two  families,  the  Jamidn  and  the  Clytiade, 
who  for  many  frenerations  transmitted  the  art  of 
divination  from  father  to  son.— See  Cicero  de  Ditmat. 
1.  i.  C.41.— r. 

Melampus  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey ; 

A  wretch  na  bnathlcH  tntti«  thnv. 
New  from  bis  crioM  ind  rpekinK  vet  with  Kore; 
A  seer  he  wu,  fmn  gnml  Mrlaoipm  sprung, 
MfUunfUB,  who  in  Pylmflnarwh^i  iot.f ; 
Till  vTged  br  wioDgi,  a  forei|;n  retlm  be  chom, 
Tu  from  the  Inteful  outt  of  all  hu  wom. 
Ht\tm  hit  tnnmrai  one  )nag  year  detaiia, 
Ax  Wtoi;  he  gmanM  in  Fhilarw'%  ehaios. 
Meautime  wbxl  anguiih  and  w)at  nurr  conillned 
For  lovely  Fern  nckHI  hh  lal/riog  mind : 
Tel  \Kaped  be  death,  ud  Ttv^ceftil  or  hit  wroqg, 
To  P)  In  drove  (he  lowin((  herds  along : 
Thoa  Nelcta  vauqiibhM,  acd  oouignM  thb  bir 
To  Bias'  amis,  he  sought  a  Ibrei^  air ; 
Arfcm  the  rich  for  his  retreat  he  ctiosr, 
TlMcfen&'d  hia  empire,  there  hit  lalacerOM^       T. 
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to  his  brother  Bias ;  the  Argives,  compelled  by 
necessity,  granted  this  also. 

XXXV.  In  like  manner  the  Spartans,  from 
their  want  of  the  assistance  of  Tisanlenas, 
granted  all  that  he  desired.  He,  from  being  an 
Elian,  thus  became  a  Spartan,  and  assisting 
them  as  a  diviner,  they  obtained  five  remarkable 
▼ictories.  The  Spartans  never  admitted  bvt 
these  two  strangers  into  the  number  of  their 
citizens.  The  five  victories  were  these:  the 
first  was  this  of  Platea ;  the  second  was  the 
battle  of  Tegea,  won  by  the  Spartans  against 
the  TegealiD  and  the  Argives ;»,  the  third  at 
Dipea,  against  all  the  Arcadians,  except  the 
Mantineans;  the  fourth  was  over  the  Messen- 
ians  at  the  isthmus;  the  last  at  Tanagra,' 
against  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  which  com* 
pleted  the  predicted  number. 

XXXVI.  This  Tisamenus  officiated  as  the 
augur  of  the  Greeks  at  Platea,  to  which  place 
be  had  accompanied  the  Spartans.  The  sacri- 
fices promised  victory  to  the  Greeks  if  they 
acted  on  the  defensive,  but  the  contrary,  if 
passing  the  Asopus,  they  began  the  fight. 

XXXVII.  Mardonius,  though  anxious  to 
engage,  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  entrails, 
unless  he  acted  on  the  defensive  only.  He  had 
also  sacrificed  according  to  the  Grecian  rites, 
usmg  as  his  soothsayer,  Hegesistratus  an 
Elean,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Tel- 
liads.  The  Spartans  had  formerly  seized  this 
man,  thrown  him  into  prison,  and  menaced 
him  with  death,  as  one  from  whom  they  had 
received  many  and  atrocious  injuries.  In 
this  distress,  alarmed  not  merely  for  his  life, 
but  with  the  idea  of  having  previously  to  sufifer 
many  severities,  he  accomplished  a  thing  which 
can  hardly  be  told.  He  was  confined  in  some 
stocks  bound  with  iron,  but  accidentally  ob- 
taining a  knife,  he  perpetrated  the  boldest  thing 
which  has  ever  been  recorded.  Calculating 
what  part  of  the  remainder  he  should  be  able  to 
draw  out,  he  cut  off  the  extremity  of  his  foot ; 
this  done,  notwithstanding  he  was  guarded,  he 
dug  a  hole  under  the  wall,  and  escaped  to  Te- 
gea,  travelling  only  by  night,  and  concealing 

•  himself  in  the  woods  during  the  day.  Eluding 
the  strictest  search  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  he 
came  on  the  third  night  to  Tegea,  his  keepers 
being  astonished  at  his  resolution,  for  they  saw 

6  Tbno^ro.]— Thueydldes,  In  his  account  of  this  bat- 
tle agrees  with  Herodotus,  and  says  that  the  Lacednmo- 
^  Blans  were  victorious :  Diodorus  Siculus,  on  the  contra- 
Tj,f9pn9»Bta  It  as  doiibtfal.— XorcAcr. 


the  half  of  his  foot,  but  could  not  find  the  man. 
In  this  manner  Hegesist|atus  escaped  to  Te- 
gea, which  was  not  at  that  period  in  amity  with 
Sparta.  When  his  wound  was  healed  he  pro- 
cured himself  a  wooden  foot,  and  became  an 
avowed  enemy  of  Sparta.  His  animosity,  how- 
ever, against  the  Lacedemonians  proved  ulti- 
mately of  no  advantage  to  himself,  he  was  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  his  oflice  at  Zacynthus,  and 
put  to  death. 

XXXYIII.  The  fate  of  Hegesistratus  was 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Platea ;  but  at  the 
time  of  which  we  were  speaking,  Mardonius,  for 
a  considerable  sum,  had  prevailed  with  him  to  , 
sacrifice,  which  he  eagerly^id,  as  well  from  his 
hatred  of  the  Lacedemonians,  as  from  the  de- 
sire of  reward :  but  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
trails gave  no  encouragement  to  fight,  either  to 
the  Persians  or  their  confederate  Greeks,  who 
also  had  their  own  appropriate  soothsayer, 
Hippomachus  of  Leucadia.  As  the  Grecian 
army  continually  increased,  Timogenides  of 
Thebes,  son  of  Herpys,  advised  Mardonius  to 
guard  the  pass  of  Citheron,  representing  that 
he  might  thus  inter<^pt  great  bodies,  who  were 
every  day  thronging  to  the  allied  army  of  the 
Greeks. 

XXXIX.  The  hostile  armies  had  already 
remained  eight  days  encamped  opposite  to  each 
other,  when  the  above  counsel  was  given  to 
Mardonius.  He  acknowledged  its  propriety, 
and  immediately  on  the  approach  of  night,  d^ 
tached  some  cavalry  to  that  part  of  Citheron, 
leading  to  Platea,  a  place  called  by  the  Boeo- 
tians the  **  Three  Heads,"  by  the  Athenians 
the  M  Heads  of  Oak."  This  measure  had  its 
effect,  and  they  took  a  convoy  of  five  hundred 
beasts  of  burden,  carrying  a^  supply  of  provi- 
sions from  the  Peloponneee  to  the  army ;  with  * 
the  carriages,  they  took  also  all  the  men  who 
conducted  them.  Masters  of  this  booty,  the 
Persians,  with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity, 
put  both  men  and  beasts,  to  death :  when  their 
cruelty  was  satiated,  they  returned  with  what 
they  had  taken  to  Mardonius. 

XL.  After  this  event  two  days  more  passed, 
neither  army  being  willing  to  engage.  The 
Barbarians,  to  irritate  the  Greeks,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Asopus,  but  neither  army  would  pass 
the  stream.  The  cavalry  of  Mardonius  greatly 
and  constantly  harassed  the  Greeks.  The  The- 
bans,  who  were  very  zealous  in  their  attache 
ment  to  the  Modes,  prosecuted  the  war  with  ar- 
dour, and  did  every  thing  bnt  join  battle ;  the 
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Penians  and  Medea  supported  them,  and  per- 
formed many  illustrious  acticAis. 

XL  I.  In  this  situation  things  remained  for 
the  space  of  ten  days:  on  the  eleventh,  the 
armies  retaining  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  the  Greeks  having  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  Mardonius  be- 
came disgusted  with  their  inactivity.  He  ac- 
cordingly held  a  conference  with  Artabazus,  the 
son  of  Phamaces,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
Persians  whom  Xerxes  honoured  with  his  es- 
teem ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  Artabazus  that 
tbey  should  immediately  break  op  their  camp, 
and  withdraw  beneath  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
where  was  already  prepared  a  magazine  of  provi- 
sions for  themselves,  and  com  for  their  cavalry ; 
here  they  might  at  their  leisure  terroinatB  the 
war  by  the  following  measures.  They  had  in 
their  possession  a  great  quantity  of  coined  and 
uncoined  gold,  with  an  abundance  of  silver  and 
plate :  it  was  recommended  to  send  these  with 
no  sparing  hand  to  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
•ly  to  those  of  greatest  authority  in  their  respec* 
live  cities.  It  was  urged  that  if  this  were  done, 
the  Greeks  would  soon  surrender  their  liber- 
ties, nor  again  risk  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 
This  opinion  was  seconded  by  the  Thebans, 
who  thought  that  it  would  operate  successfully. 
Mardonius  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  fierce, 
obstinate,  and  unyielding.  His  own  army  he 
thought  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  they  should  by  all  means  fight  before  the 
Greeks  received  farther  supplies :  that  they 
should  give  no  importance  to  the  declarations 
of  Hegesistratus,  but  without  violating  the  laws 
of  Persia,  commence  a  battle  in  their  usual 
manner. 

XLII.  This  opinion  of  Mardonius  nobody 
thought  proper  to  oppose,  for  to  him,  and  not 
to  Artabazus,  the  king  had  confided  the 
suprenife  command  of  the  army.  He  there- 
fore assembled  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the 
Persians  and  confederate  Greeks^  and  asked 
them,  whether  they  knew  of  any  oracle  predictp 
ing  that  the  Persians  should  be  overthrown  by 
the  Greeks.  No  one  ventured  to  reply, 
partly  bepause  they  were  ignorant  of  any 
such  oracle,  and  partly  because  they  were  fear- 
ful of  delivering  their  real  sentiments.  Mar- 
donius, therefore,  thus  addressed  them :  «  As 
either  yon  know  no  such  oracle,  or  dare  not  say 
what  you  think,  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  well  founded :  an  oracle 
has  said,  that  the  Persians,  on  their  entering 


Greece,  shall  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
and  in  consequence  be  destroyed.  Being  aware 
of,  this,  we  will  not  approach  that  temple,  nor 
make  any  attempt  to  plunder  it,  and  thus  shall 
avoid  the  ruin  which  has  been  menaced:  let  then 
all  those  among  you,  who  wish  well  to  Persia, 
rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  we  shall  vanquiah 
the  Greeks."  Having  said  this,  he  ordered  that 
every  thing  should  be  properly  disposed  to 
commence  the  attack  early  in  the  morning. 

XLTII.  The  oracle  which  Mardonius  »^ 
plied  to  the  Persians,  referred,  as  I  well  know, 
not  to  them  but  to  the  Illyrians  and  Enche- 
leans.^  Upon  the  event  of  this  battle,  this  ora- 
cle had  been  communic^^d  from  Bacis : 

"  Thennodon's  and  Asopus'  banks  alonf , 
The  Greeks  in  fight  againBi  Barbarlana  throng ; 
What  numbers  then  shall  press  the  enaangvined  field. 
What  alaughier'd  Medes  iheir  vital  breath  shall  yield." 

These  words,  and  others  of  Museus  like  them, 

doubtless  related  to  the  Persians.     The  Ther- 

modon  flows  betwixt  Tansgra  and  Glisas.' 

XLIV.  After  Mardonius  had  thus  spoken 
concerning  the  oracles,  and  endeavoured  to 
animate  his  troops,  the  watches  of  the  uight 
were  set  When  the  night  was  far  advanced, 
and  the  strictest  silence  prevailed  through  the 
army,  which  was  buried  in  sleep,  Alexander, 
son  of  Amyntas,  general  and  prince  of  the 
Macedonians,  rode  up  to  the  Athenian  outposts, 
and  earnestly  desired  to  speak  with  their  com- 
manders. On  hearing  this,  the  greater  number 
continued  on  their  posts,  while  some  hastened 
to  their  officers,  whom  they  informed  that  a 
horseman  was  arrived  from  the  enemy's  army, 
who,  naming  the  principal  Greeks,  would  say 
nothing  more  than  that  he  desired  to  speak 
with  them. 

XLV.    The  commanders^  lost  no  time  in 

1  niyriasu  and  JSracA^Jeona.]— Pausanias,  who  de- 
acribes  with  so  much  exactneaa  the  antiquhies  of  Greece, 
does  not  (In  Phocia)  aay  any  thing  either  of  the  plunder 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  or  of  the  ealamitiea  of  the  people 
concerned  in  it.  Appian  aaya,  that  the  Antaniaoa,  who 
were  an  Illy  rian  nation,  plundered  this  temple,  and  were 
destroyed  by  a  pestilence.  Something  more  to  the  pur- 
pose ia  found  in  Enripidea :  Bacchua  discovers  to  Cad- 
mus an  oracle  of  Jupher,  which  predicted  to  him,  that 
when  he  should  retire  amongst  the  IllyrJana  and  Enche- 
leanB,he  should  reign  o-ver  theae  people,  and  they  should 
destroy  a  vast  number  of  cities ;  but  that,  after  liaving 
plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  they  should  have  an 
unfortunate  return.  If  we  had  the  oracle  itsclt^  we 
might  see  in  what  manner  Mardoniua  applied  it  to  ths 
Fer8ians.~£tfrfA«r. 

2  Gti«oa.3— This  place  ia  indifferently  written  Gliaas, 
and  Glisaas,  and  was  anciently  (amcus  for  its  wine.— 71 

3  Tk9  commonclere.]— Plutarch,  who  mentions  this 
later\-ie  w,  apeaka  only  of  Aristidea.    *^  A  man  on  horse- 
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repairing  to  the  advanced  guard,  where,  on  their 
arrival,  they  were  thus  addressed  by  Alexander : 
**  I  am  come,  O  Athenians,  to  inform  yon  of 
a  eecret,  which  yon  mnat  impart  to  Pauaaniaa 
only,^  lest  my  rain  enaue.  Nor  would  I  speak' 
now,  were  not  I  anxiona  for  the  safety  of  Greece. 
I  from  remote  antiquity  am  of  Grecian  origin, 
and  I  would  not  willingly  see  you  exchange 
freedom  for  servitude ;  I  have  therefore  to  in- 
form you,  that  if  Mardonius  and  his  army  could 
have  drawn  favourable  omens  from  their  victims, 
a  battle  would  long  since  have  taken  place ;  in- 
tending to  pay  no  farther  attention  to  these,  it  is 
his  determination  to  attack  you  early  in  the 
morning,  being  afraid*  as  I  suppose,  that  your 
forces  will  be  yet  more  numerous.  Be  therefore 
(on  your  guard ;  but  if  he  still  defer  his  purpose 
of  an  engagement,  do  you  remain  where  you 
are,  for  he  has  proviriona  but  for  a  few  days  more. 
If  the  event  of  this  war  should  be  agreeable 
tn  your  wishes,  it  will  become  you  to  make 
some  efforts  to  restore  my  independence,  who 
on  account  of  my  partiality  to  the  Greeks, 
have  exposed  myself  to  so  much  danger  in  thus 
acquainting  yon  with  the  intention  of  Mar- 
donius, to  prevent  the  Barbarians  attacking  you 
by  surprise.  I  am  Alexander  '  of  Macedon." 
When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  returned  to  his 
station  in  the  Persian  camp. 

XLVI.  The  Athenian  chiefs  went  to  the 
right  wing,  and  informed  Pausanias  of  what 
they  had  learned  from  Alexander.  Pauaaniaa, 
who  stood  in  much  awe  '  of  the  Persians,  ad- 
back,"  flays  he, "  approached  silently  the  Grecian  camp, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  sentinels,  desired  to  speak 
with  Aristides,  who  came  immediately."— Xordksr. 

4  To  Pautaniaa  oniy. "i^Thia  account  is  more  proba- 
lle  than  that  given  by  Plutarch,  who  makes  Alexander 
say  to  Aristides,  that  he  must  not  communicate  the  se- 
cret to  any  one.— LoreAsr. 

6  2  am  Alexander.']— 

Tb  wfeOB  tlM  •tatOBar  f— bolimft  of  thk  aimp 
Hew,  eredit,  w«i^  tba  tidiagt  which  I  bav  i. 
llaitloafaa,  |ii«hM  by  fear  of  (hnaniiiv  want; 
At  nigh  A  Smith  widdi  tb*  Mil  rimm  will  pafl^ 
Inlinttily  dHonlMd,  tbo^  t)>til 
Bj  flMhdiniMr,  to  aakU  |oar  hoS 
Whh  all  hia  iiamben.--I  againil  airpria 
Am  emw  Id  win  yoa :  Qwealoaeltm^ 
'    M;  nam*  rercalinK.    1, 0  bub  dinne, 
I  who  thai  baord  both  my  naJm  and  Uli^ 
Ab  AlaBUMflf ,  MMwomaB  nlcud 
Of  Athua^— Kindly  oa  a  Man  day 


6  In  much  aire.]— Commenting  on  this  passage,  Wes- 
■eling  asks,  if  Pausanias  had  forgottenthe  noble  defence 
of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  at  the  strahs  of  Thermo- 
pyla  1  and  if  their  glnrinos  deaths  had  rendered  the  Per- 

tans  more  terrible  1  To  this  Larcher  replies,  in  a  man- 
ner not  entirely  satislactory ;  he  obsenres  that  the  Spar- 
tans on  that  occasion  being  all  slaiiii  thsrs  was  not  ons 


dreased  them  thus  in  reply :  «  As  a  battle  is  to 
take  place  in  the  morning,  I  think  it  advisable 
that  yon,  Athenians,  should  front  the  Penrians, 
and  we  those  Boeotians  and  Greeks  who  are 
now  posted  opposite  to  you.  You  have  before 
contended  with  the  Modes,  and  know  their 
mode  of  fighting  by  experience  at  Marathon ; 
we  have  never  had  this  opportunity ;  but  we 
have  before  fought  the  Bosotiana  and  Thessa- 
lians :  take  therefore  your  arms,  and  let  us  ex- 
change situations."  « From  the  first,"  an- 
swered the  Athenians, «  when  we  observed  the 
Persians  opposed  to  you,  we  wished  to  make 
the  proposal^  we  now  hear  from  you  ;  we  have 
only  been  deterred  by  our  fear  of  offending  you : 
as  the  overture  comes  from  you,  we  are  ready 
to  comply  with  it." 

XLVII.  This  being  agreeable  to  both,  as 
soon  as  the  morning  dawned  they  changed  nt- 
uations ;  this  the  Boeotians  observed,  and  com- 
municated to  Mardonius.  The  Persian  gene- 
ral immediately  exerted  himself  to  oppose  the 
Lacedamonians  with  bis  troops.  Pausanias, 
on  seeing  his  scheme  thus  detected,  again  re- 
moved the  Spartans  to  the  right  wing,  as  did 
Mardonius  instantly  his  Persians  to  the  left. 

XLYin.  When  the  troops  had  thus  re- 
sumed their  former  post,  Mardonius  sent  a 
herald  with  this  message  to  the  Spartans  : 
"  Your  character,  O  Lacedemonians,  is  highly 
celebrated  amongst  all  these  nations,  as  men 
who  disdain  to  fiy ;  who  never  desert  your  ranks, 
determined  either  to  slay  your  enemies  or  die. 
— Nothing  of  this  is  true :  we  perceive  you  in 


in  the  army  of  Pausanias  who  had  been  engaged  against 
the  Persians,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  their  mode 
of  fighting. 

It  seems  very  singular  that  M.  Larcher  should  not  rs- 
member,  that  there  was  a  man  In  the  army  of  Pausanias 
who  had  fought  with  the  Persians,  escaped  the  great  de- 
struction of  his  countrymen,  and  consequently  could 
have  Informed  his  fellow  soldiers  in  what  manner  the 
Persians  fought.  See  chapter  \xx.  of  this  Ixwk,  in  which 
we  are  told,  that  Arlstodemns,  who  escaped  finom  Ther- 
mopyl»,  most  distinguished  himself  at  Platea,  In  order 
to  retrieve  his  reputation.  We  find  also,  that  Leonidas 
had  sustained  many  battles  with  the  flower  of  thePerslan 
army,  aided  by  his  Grecian  allies,  before  he  devoted 
himself  and  his  three  hundred  to  death,  dismissing  all 
the  rest  of  his  army. 

But  after  all,  the  meet  serious  objection  to  this  passage 
of  Herodotus  is,  that  It  evidently  militates  with  the  re- 
ceived opinions  of  the  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  the  pa- 
tient forthude  which  was  the  characteristic  feature  of 
that  singular  people.— 7*. 

7  Make  the  prqposa/.]— According  to  Plutarch,  the 
Ch>ecian  leaders  were  at  first  exceedingly  oflbnded  at 
this  conduct  of  Psusanias,  but  were  pacified  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Aristides. 

ap 
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the  act  of  retreating,  and  of  deserting  your  posts 
before  a  battle  is  commenced ;  we  see  you  dele- 
gating to  the  Athenians  the  more  dangerous 
attempt  of  opposing  us,  and  placing  yourselves 
against  6ur  slaves,  neither  of  which  actions  is 
consistent  with  bravery.  We  are,  therefore, 
greatly  deceived  in  our  opinion  of  you  ;  we  ex- 
pected that  from  a  love  of  glory  you  would 
have  despatched  a  herald  to  us,  expressing  your- 
selves desirous  to  combat  with  the  Persians 
alone.  Instead  of  this  we  find  you  alarmed 
and  terrified  ;  but  as  you  have  offered  no  chal- 
lenge to  us,  we  propose  one  to  you.  As  you 
are  esteemed  the  most  illustrious  of  your  army, 
why  may  not  an  equal  number  of  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  us  on  the  part  of  the 
Barbarians,  contend  for  victory  !  If  it  be  agree- 
able to  you,  the  rest  of  our  common  forces  may 
afterwards  engage ;  if  this  be  unnecessary,  wo 
will  alone  engage,  and  which  ever  conquers 
shall  be  esteemed  victorious  over  the  whole  *  of 
the  adverse  army." 

XLIX.  The  herald,  after  delivering  his 
commission,  waited  sodbe  time  for  an  answer  ; 
not  receiving  any,  he  returned  to  Mardonius. 
He  was  exceedingly  delighted,  and  already  an- 
ticipating a  victory,  sent  his  cavalry  to  attack 
the  Greeks  :  these  with  their  lances  and  ar- 
rows materially  distressed  the  Grecian  amjy, 
and  forbade  any  near  approach.  Advancing  to 
the  Gargaphian  fountain,  which  furnished  the 
Greeks  with  water,  they  disturbed  '  and  stop- 
ped it  up.  The  Lacedemonians  alone  were 
stationed  near  this  fountain,  the  other  Greeks, 
according  to  their  different  stations,  were  more 
or  less  distant,  but  all  of  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Asopus ;  but  as  they  were  debarred  from 
watering  here,  by  the  missile  weapons  of  the 
cavalry,  they  all  came  to  the  fountain. 

L.    In  this  predicament  the  leaders  of  the 


1  Over  the  vDhole.^—Such  partial  challenges,  as  pre- 
venting an  unnecessary  efliision  of  blood,  seem  in  cases 
of  unavoidable  hosiiliiies  most  consonant  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  we  find  them  frequently  adopted  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world.  The  histories  of  Greece  and 
Borne  al>ound  with  innumerable  examples  of  this  kind ; 
as  war  gradually  refined  into  a  science,  they  came  into 
disuse,  and  in  later  limes  have  been  totally  laid  aside. 

2  DUhtrhtdj  ^■c.J'-Bellanger  Is  very  angry  with  M. 
I'Abbc  Gedoyn,  for  making  Fausanias  say,  that  Mardo. 
nius  on  this  occasion  poitoned  the  water.  "  The  Per- 
sians, barbarians,"  he  says,  **  as  they  were,  had  %  great- 
er respect  for  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity :— they  were  no  poisoners."  The  Greek  expres- 
sion in  HenxlolUS  is  rvi>tTmf»^m9  ksi  rvvtxmrav.  The 
word  which  Fausanias  uses  Isrvvixiir.— 2*. 


Greeks,  seeing  the  army  cut  off  from  the  water, 
and  harrassed  by  the  cavalry,  came  in  crowds 
to  Fausanias  on  the  right  wing,  to  deliberate 
about  these  and  other  emergencies.  Un- 
pleasant as  the  present  incident  might  be,  they 
were  still  more  distressed  from  their  want  of 
provision ;  their  servants,  who  had  been  des- 
patched to  bring  this  from  the  Peloponnese, 
were  prevented  by  the  cavalry  from  returning 
to  the  camp. 

LI.  The  Grecian  leaders,  after  deliberating 
upon  the  subject,  determined,  if  the  Persians 
should  for  one  day  more  defer  coming  to  an 
engagement,  to  pass  to  the  island  opposite  to 
Platea,  and  about  ten  stadia  from  the  Asopus 
and  the  fountain  Gargaphie,  where  they  were  at 
present  encamped.  This  island  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  continent :  the  river,  descend- 
ing from  Cithsron  to  the  plain,  divides  itself 
into  two  streams,  which  after  flowing  separate- 
ly, for  about  the  distance  of  three  stadia,  again 
unite,  thus  forming  the  island  which  is  called 
Oeroe,  who,  according  to  the  natives,  is  the 
daughter  of  Asopus.^  The  Greeks  by  this 
measure  proposed  to  themselves  two  advan- 
tages ;  first  to  be  secure  of  water,  and  secondly 
to  guard  against  being  further  annoyed  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  They  resolved  to  decamp  at 
the  time  of  the  second  watch  *  by  night,  lest 
the  Persians,  perceiving  them,  should  pursue 
and  harras  them  with  their  cavalry.  It  was 
also  their  Intention,  when  arrived  at  the  spot, 
where  the  Asopian  Oeroe  is  formed  by  the 
division  of  the  waters  flowing  from  Cithsron, 
to  detach  one  half  of  their  army  to  the  moun- 
tain to  relieve  a  body  of  their  servants,  who,  . 
with  a  convoy  of  provisions,  were  there  en- 
compassed. 

LII.  After  taking  the  above  resolutions, 
they  remained  all  that  day  much  incommoded 
by  the  enemy's  horse :  when  these,  at  the  ap- 

3  Daughter  ^  As<9»».>-Diodorus  Siculns,  who  man- 
ttons  the  twelve  dau^ters  of  Asopus,  and  Apollodoms, 
who  speaks  of  twenty  by  name,  says  nothing  of  this 
Oeroe.— WteaeUng. 

Diodorus  Sic.  speaks  of  JEgina,  as  well  as  ApoUodo* 
rus,' which  last  remarks  that  JEgina  is  the  same  with 
(Enone.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  text  of  Herodo- 
tus, and  (Enone  is  the  tnie  reading.^£areAer. 

4  Second  im^rA.}— About  four  hours  after  sun-sst. 
The  Greeks  divided  the  night  Into  £>ur  watches.— £ar> 
cher. 

The  Romans  divided  their  night  inuv  four  vratchss. 
They  had  a  Ufera^  upon  which  something  was  inscri- 
bed ;  this  was  given  from  one  centurion  to  another 
throughout  the  army,  till  it  returned  to  the  man  from 
whom  it  was  first  received.— 2*. 
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proach  of  evening,  retired,  and  the  appointed 
hour  was  arrived,  the  greater  part  of  the  Greeks 
began  to  move  with  their  baggage,  but  without 
any  design  of  proceeding  to  the  place  before  re- 
solved on.  The  moment  they  began  to  march, 
occupied  with  no  idea  but  that  of  escaping  the 
cavalry,  they  retired  tbwards  Platea,  and  fixed 
themselves  near  the 'temple  of  Juno,  which  is 
opposite  to  the  city,  and  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  stadia  from  the  fountain  of  Gargaphie : 
in  this  place  they  encamped. 

LIII.  Pausanias,  observing  them  in  motion, 
gave  orders  to  the  Lacedemonians  to  take  their 
arms,  and  follow  their  route,  presuming  they 
were  proceeding  to  the  appointed  station.  The 
officers  all  showed  themselves  disposed  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Pausanias,  except  Amomphare- 
tus,  the  son  of  Poliadas,  captain  of  the  band 
of  Pitanats,^  who  asserted  that  he  would  not 
fly  before  the  Barbarians,  and  thus  be  acces- 
sary to  the  dishonour  of  Sparta :  he  had  not 
been  present  at  the  previous  consultation,  and 
knew  not  what  was  intended.  Pausanias  and 
Eoryanax,  though  indignant  at  his  refusal  to 
obey  the  orders  which  had  been  issued,  were 
still  but  little  inclined  to  abandon  the  Pitana- 
tn,  on  the  account  of  their  leader's  obstinacy  ; 
thinking,'  that  by  their  prosecuting  the  measure 
which  the  Greeks  in  general  had  adopted, 
Amompharetus  and  his  party  must  unavoid- 
ably perish.  With  these  sentiments  the  Lace- 
demonians were  commanded  to  halt,  and  pains 
were  taken  to  dissuade  the  man  from  his  pur- 
pose, who  alone,  of  all  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Tegeate,  was  determined  not  to  quit  his  post 

LTV.  At  this  crisis  the  Athenians  deter- 
mined to  remain  quietly  on  their  posts,  know- 
ing it  to  be  the  genius  of  the  Lacedemonians 
to  say  one  thing  and  think  another.'    But  as 


6  Pitanata-^—Ax  this  word  Lurcher  quotea  from  Pau- 
sanias iho  foUnwiag  passage,—"  There  is  a  port  of  Spar- 
ta called  the  Theometida,  where  are  the  tombs  of  the 
princes,  called  A^ide.  Near  this  is  a  place  where  the 
Crotani  assemble,  and  the  Crotani  are  the  body  of  troops 
named  the  Pitariaia." 

Thucydifles,  on  the  contrary,  aspens  that  there  never 
was  a  Ixnly  of  irrwps  at  Lncedremin  disUn?uiahed  by 
this  name.— S«e  Duker^a  edition  of  Thitci/d.  p.  17. 

Accordiuj;  toMeursius ;  see  his  Miscellanea  Laconica, 
1.  ii.  c.  2.  Thucydldes  says  this  of  ihe  cohort  called 
X*te»TMv.  Soe  also  the  same  author's  Attica  Lectiones. 
1.  i.  c.  16. 

Hervlian,!.  {▼.  says,  that  Antoninus  Caracalla  institu- 
ted a  Rnman  band,  which  he  named  PItanetes.  Tlie  word 
is  derived  from  Pitana,  a  dKU!;hter  of  Eurotas,  from 
whom  a  ciiy  was  called,  which  was  the  country  of  Ma- 
nelaiis.— T. 

$  Think  another.^'-Jinlflco  and  cunning  were  adopt- 


soon  as  they  observed  the  troops  in  motion, 
they  despatched  a  horseman  to  learn  whether 
the  Lacedemonians  intended  to  remove,  and  to 
inquire  of  Pausanias  what  was  to  be  done. 

LV.  When  the  messenger  arrived,  he  found 
the  men  in  their  ranks,  but  their  leaders  in  vio- 
lent altercation.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax 
were  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  persuade 
Amompharetus  not  to  involve  the  Lacedemo- 
nians alone  in  danger  by  remaining  behind, 
when  the  Athenian  messenger  came  up  to  them. 
At  this  moment,  in  the  violence  of  dispute, 
Amompharetus  took  up  a  stone  with  both  his 
hands,  and  throwing  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias, 
exclaimed,  «*  There  is  my  vole  for  not  flying 
before  the  foreigners  ;"  so  terming  the  Barbari- 
ans. Pausanias,  after  telling  him  that  he  could 
be  only  actuated  by  phrenzy,  turned  to  the 
Athenian,  who  delivered  his  commission.  He 
afterwards  desired  him  to  return,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  Athenians  the  state  in  which  he 
found  them,  and  to  entreat  them  immediately 
to  join  their  forces,  and  act  in  concert,  as  should 
be  deemed  expedient. 

L  VL  The  messenger  accordingly  returned  to 
the  Athenians,  whilst  the  Spartan  chiefs  con- 
tinued their  disputes  till  the  morning.  Thus 
far  Pausanias  remained  indecisive,  but  think- 
ing, as  the  event  proved,  that  Amompharetus 
would  certainly  not  stay  behind,  if  the  Lace- 
demonians actually  advanced,  he  gave  orders  to 
all  the  forces  to  march  forwards  by  the  heights, 
in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  Tegeans. 
The  Athenians  keeping  close  to  their  ranks, 
pursued  a  route  opposite  to  that  of  the  Lace- 
demonians ;  these  last,  who  were  in  great  awe 
of  the  cavalry,  advanced  by  the  steep  paths 


ed  by  Lycurgus  in  the  system  of  his  politics.  To  aoHxe 
or  to  deceive,  was  made  a  distinguishing  note  and  maxim 
of  the  Spartan  govemmeoL  Ai»«.o(,  Hesychius  ejcplains 
by  the  word  jremiXof,  duplex,  a  sharper.  The  care  which 
they  took  at  Sparta  to  train  their  youth  In  the  arts  of 
wiliness  and  deceit,  the  applause  which  was  bestowed 
oo  the  young  knave  who  excelled  therein,  and  the  chas- 
tisement inflicted  on  the  lad  who  miscarried,  and  was 
detected,  «l(ict»x»;  x7ii9rTei»TM,  as  one  who  had  not  yet 
learned  his  lesson,  show  that  they  were  reconciled  to 
their  name  in  its  worst  accepuiian.  To  ^ive  it  tlie  beat 
construction,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  the  object  Ly- 
curgus  had  in  view,  was  to  render  the  people  expert  in 
the  stratagems  of  war. — rswf  xmiS»f  jromv  irtK$fn%mr$- 
i9v(.  Xenoph.  de  Lac.  Rep.  The  arms  of  the  Spartan 
monarchy  were  an  eagle  holding  a  serpent:  symbolical- 
ly representing  a  superi  >rily  of  cunning.— A<fT»(  {^  mxov. 
T0(  •irfiA.iiM«»rci  with  this  sea!  was  their  leUer  signed, 
which  they  sent  to  Onias  the  high  priest— Sea  Joeeph. 
A.  J.  1.  xii.  c.  6.  See  also  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles, 
where  the  expression  AieA.o(  A^ttxw  occurs.— 2*. 
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which  led  to  the  foot  of  mount  Cithcron ;  the 
Atbenians  marched  over  the  plain. 

LVII.  Amoiriphaietue,  never  imagining  that 
Pauaaniaa  would  venture  to  abandon  them, 
made  great  exertions  to  keep  his  men  on  their 
posts ;  but  when  he  saw  Pausanias  advancing 
with  his  troops,  he  concluded  himself  effectual- 
ly given  up ;  taking  therefore  his  arms,  he  with 
bis  band  proceeded  slowly  after  the  rest  of  the 
army.  These  continuing  their  march  for  a 
space  of  ten  stadia,  came  to  a  place  called  Ar- 
giopius,  near  the  river  Moloes,  where  is  a  tem- 
ple of  the  Elcusinian  Ceres,  and  there  halted, 
waiting  for  Amoropharetus  and  his  party.  The 
motive  of  Pausanias  in  doing  this  was,  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
support  of  Amompharetus,  if  he  should  be  still 
determined  not  to  quit  his  post.  Here  Amom- 
pharetus and  his  band  joined  them  ;  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy's  horse  continuing  as  usual  to 
harass  them.  As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  discov- 
ered that  the  spot  where  the  Greeks  had  before 
encamped  was  deserted,  they  put  themselves  in 
motion,  overtook,  and  materially  distressed  them. 

LVIII.  Mardonius  being  informed  that  the 
Greeks  had  decamped  by  night,  and  seeing 
their  former  station  unoccupied,  sent  for  Tho- 
rax of  LarisBs  and  his  brothers  Eurypilus  and 
Thrasydeius,  and  thus  addressed  them :  **  Sons 
of  Aleuas,'  what  will  you  now  say,  seeing  the 
Lacedsmonians  desert  their  post,  whom  you, 
their  neighbours,  asserted  to  be  men  who  never 
fled,  but  were  above  all  others  valiant.  You 
have  before  seen  them  change  their  station  in 
the  camp,  and  you  find,  that  in  the  last  night, 
%;y  have  actually  taken  themselves  to  flight. 
They  have  now  shown,  that  being  opposed  by 
men  of  undisputed  courage,  they  are  of  no  re- 
putation themselves,  and  are  as  contemptible  as 
their  fellow  Greeks ;  but  as  you  may  have  had 
some  testimony  of  their  prowess,  without  being 
spectators  of  ours,  I  can  readily  enough  forgive 
the  praises  which  you  rendered  them.  But 
that  Artahazus,  from  his  terror  of  these  Spar- 
tans, should  assert  an  opinion  full  of  pusillani- 
mity, and  endeavour  to  prevail  on  us  to  leave 

i  Sbns  (jfAUtuts.^ — 

Ko«r,  Luiwmaa  Tbonz,  lad  Ibe  rot 

Of  Aleuadiui  ntee,  now,  ThcUm  lorc!% 

Judge  of  the  SpartaatJoUf.    Vaunted  hiKfa" 

Tnr  ui>cx.ini;>led  provroM,  thrm  yoa  nw 

FInt  rha'  fx  Ihefr  place,  iinpoafaif  on  (be  ■»» 

or  Afhena  tiric«  the  Ibnaidable  tadt 

Toftce iDf  ehonn  Peniani ;  next, they  gafe 

To  Bif  deSanee  nonpljr ;  «id  hit 

JkfeSedbefttrenej  can  year  at^ondioir 

JL  better  (MDeii  than  a  Ibe  dis&ajU  ?  ac-vKAcnouL 


this  station,  and  retire  to  Thebes,  fills  me  with 
astonishment. — The  king,  however,  shall  hear 
from  me  of  his  conduct ;  but  of  this  more  here- 
after :  let  us,  therefore,  not  suffer  these  men  to 
escape,  but  pursue  them  vigorously,  and  chas- 
tise them  with  becoming  severity  for  their  accu- 
mulated injuries  to  Persia." 

LIX.  Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  led 
the  Persians  over  the  Asopus,  and  pursued  the 
path  which  the  Greeks  had  taken,  whom  he 
considered  as  flying  from  his  arms.  The  La- 
cedtemontans  and  Tegeans  were  the  sole  ob- 
jects of  his  attack,  for  the  Athenians,  who  had 
marched  over  the  plain,  were  concealed  by  the 
hills  from  his  view.  The  other  Persian  lead- 
ers seeing  the  troops  moving,  as  if  in  pursuit  of 
the  Greeks,  raised  tlieir  standards,  and  followed 
the  rout  with  great  impetuosity,  but  without 
regularity  or  discipline ;  they  hurried  on  with 
tumultuous  shouts,  considering  the  Greeks  as 
absolutely  in  their  power. 

LX.  When  Pausanias  found  himself  thus 
pressed  by  the  cavalry,  he  sent  a  horseman 
with  the  following  message  to  the  Athenians: 
"  We  are  menaced,  O  Athenians,  by  a  battle, 
the  event  of  which  will  determine  the  freedom 
or  slavery  of  Greece;  and  in  this  perplexity 
you,  as  well  as  ourselves^  have,  in  the  preced- 
ing night,  been  deserted  by  our  allies.  It  in 
nevertheless  our  determination  to  defend  our^ 
selves  to  the  last,  and  to  render  you  such  assis- 
tance as  we  may  be  able.  If  the  enemy's  hone 
had  attacked  you,  we  should  have  thought  it 
our  duty  to  have  marched  with  the  Tegeata, 
who  are  in  our  rear,  and  still  faithful  to  Greece, 
to  your  support  As  the  whole  operation  of 
the  enemy  seems  directed  against  us, it  becomes 
you  to  give  us  the  relief  we  materially  want ; 
but  if  you  yourselves  are  so  circumstanced,  as 
to  be  unable  to  advance  to  our  assistahce,  at 
least  send  us  a  body  of  archers.  We  confess, 
that  in  this  war  your  activity  has  been  fsr  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  we  therefore  presumo 
on  your  compliance  with  our  request" 

LXI.  The  Athenians,  without  hesitation, 
and  with  determined  bravery,  advanced  to  com- 
municate the  relief  which  had  been  required. 
When  they  were  already  on  their  march,  the 
confederate  Greeks,  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
intercepted  and  attacked  them ;  they  were  thus 
prevented  from  assisting  the  Lacedsmonians, 
a  circumstance  which  gave  them  extreme  un- 
easiness. In  this  situation  the  Spartans,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  light  armed  troops, 
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witH  three  thoueand  Tegeata,*  who  on  no 
occasion  were  separated  from  them,  offered  a 
solemn  sacrifice,'  with  the  resolution  of  en- 
countering Mardonias.  The  victims,  how- 
ever, were  not  aaspicioos,  and  in  the  mean 
time  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  more 
wounded.  The  Persians,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  bucklers,^  showered  their  arrows 


Of  the  Spartans  there  were    .       -       .  6/)00 

Seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan       -      •  SbIoOO 

Lacedwmonians 6/XX) 

A  light  armed  soldier  to  each  Lacede- 
monian           6)000 

Tegeat* 1^ 

Ltght^anned  Tegeat«     ....  i^ 

Total       -      -     JSifXO 

See  chapters  xxvlll.  and  xx\x. 

3  SwrtJIceO—Flutarch  gives  Tsrioos  particulars  of 
this  action  omitted  by  Herodotus,  which  the  reader  per- 
haps may  as  well  like  to  see  in  the  words  of  Glover, 
who  has  almost  literally  copied  Plutarch : 

Shin  k  the  Tictim,  bat  the  impeetlns  Mer 
Rsvetb  BD  ii(pi  propHfcMfc    Now  (Vill  Bi(h 
The  forenot  Pen]«o  hone  dbehufe  iRMBid 
Tbelr)aTdlm,  darts  and  anom.    Sparta^ebM^ 
In  ealB  rapect  of  ioaopideai  hnveo 
DlraotieaebaoldieratUifbottorait      • 
The  iMHiTO  ihieM.  iBbiniirfTe  to  endore 
Tb'aanuK,  and  wnieh  adgnal  ftom  the  |Odk 
A  >e<ond  tine  mfhvoiinble  prove 
The  victfan^  eotraUa.— Unramitted  diowMi ' 
Of  poiBtodaraMdntribote  woondaand  dMilk 
A  leeood  victim  Ueedi :  the  gathli^c  torn 
To  mnltitode  an  glows  i  (he  abowan  of  death 
IwawMt.    Then  mdted  ioto  Sowlni  grief 
Bnianrian  pridc^He  lowaidi  (he  Cum  nvwla 
or  Juno  lllttng  hh  afflicted  ejct, 
ThiaanppliantqMke:  O  goddf  ■,  let  any  hnpea 
Be  nt  defmtad.  whether  to  oMabi 
A  vktarj  w  glorioea,  flr  expire 
Wkbont  dUmmrto  Heeealeaa  bloods— 
The  iaerlflfee  ia  pfoqieraai,  te.  1 

Potter  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  mode  of  divi- 
nation, by  inspecting  the  entrails.  If  they  were  whole 
and  sound,  had  their  natural  place,  colour,  and  propor- 
tion, all  was  well ;  if  any  thing  was  out  of  order,  or 
wanting,  evil  was  portended.  The  palpitation  of  the 
entraila  was  unfortunate  ;  if  the  liver  was  bad  they  in- 
spected no  farther.  For  other  particulars,  see  Potter. 
The  Roman  mode  of  divination  by  the  entrails,  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Greeks.— 7*. 

4  TTieir  hueklert.y—TYkt  Persian  tnicklers  were  made 
of  osier,  and  covered  with  skin.— See  Taylor  on  DemoB- 
theneSf  vol.  ill.  p.  620. 

This  passage  has  perplexed  the  commentators.  Bel- 
lanser  understands  Uut  the  Persians  made  a  rampart  of 
their  bucklers,  behind  which  they  used  their  arrows. 
Larcher  approves  of  this,  but  it  seems  attended  with 
many  difficulties.  Did  they  approach  within  a  given 
distance  of  ihe  enemy,  and  then  pile  up  their  bucklers  by 
way  of  entrenchment  t  If  so,  in  ca«e  of  defeat,  they  be- 
came naked  and  defenceless ;  for  how,  In  the  tumult  of 
action,  and  the  terror  of  a  victorious  &e,  could  they  undo 
their  entrenchment,  and  each  recover  his  buckler.  In 
Homer  we  find,  that  Teucer  shot  his  arrows  under  the 
proCactlon  of  the  shield  of  Ajaz ;  and  thovgh  I  am  hacdly 
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upon  the  Spartans  with  prodigious  effect  At 
this  moment  Pausanias,  observing  the  entrails 
still  unfavourable,  looked  earnestly  towards  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Platea,  imploring  the  inters 
position  of  the  goddess,  and  entreating  her  to 
preTent  their  disgrace  and  defeat 

LXII.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  suppli- 
cating the  goddess,  the  Tegeata  advanced 
against  the  Barbarians :  at  the  same  moment 
the  sacrifices  became  favourable,  and  Pausanias, 
at  the  bead  of  his  Spartans,  went  up  boldly  to 
the  enemy.  The  Persians,  throwing  aside 
their  bows,  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
engagement  commenced  before  the  barricade  ^ 
when  this  was  thrown  down,  a  conflict  took 
place  near  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  was  con- 
tinued with  unremitted  obstinacy  till  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  was  decided.  The  Barbariane 
seizing  their  adversaries'  lances,  broke  them  in 
pieces,  and  discovered  no  inferiority  either  in 
strength  or  courage ;  but  their  armour  was  in- 
efficient, their  attack  without  skill,  and  their 
inferiority,  with  respect  to  discipline,  conspicu- 
ous. In  whstever  manner  they  rushed  upon  the 
enemy,  fVom  one  to  ten  at  a  time,  they  were  cat 
in  pieces  by  the  Spartans. 

LXIII.  The  Greeks  were  most  severely 
pressed  where  Mardonins  himself  on  a  white 
horse,'  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen  Per- 
sians, directed  his  attack.  As  long  as  he  lived, 
the  Persians,  both  in  their  attack  and  defenoe, 
conducted  themselvea  well,  and  slew  great  num- 
bers of  the  Spartans ;  but  as  soon  as  Mardon- 
ins was  slain,  and  the  band  which  fought  near 
his  person*  and  which  was  the  flower  of  the 
army,  was  destroyed,  all  the  rest  turned  their 
backs  and  fled.  They  were  much  oppressed 
and  encumbered  by  their  long  dresses,  besides 
which  they  were  lightly  armed,  to  oppose  men 
in  full  and  complete  armour. 

LXIV.  On  this  day,  as  the  oracle  had  b^ 
fore  predicted,  the  death  of  Leonidas  was  am- 


warranted  to  make  the  assertion,  it  by  no  means  seems 
improbable,  that  with  the  archers  a  body  of  shield 
bearers  might  be  distributed,  to  enable  them  to  take 
their  aim  with  more  Bteadiness  and  certainly.— 7*. 

6  BamVale.]— The  former  difficulty  here  recurs ;  the 
Greek  is  jri^i  ra  ^if^x^and  the  ytee*  are  explained  to 
be  the  Persian  shields.  But  whilst  the  Greeks  were  en* 
deavouring  to  overturn  this,  were  the  Persians  fighting 
without  shields  1—T. 
$  White  hone.']-' 

Bnt  SeroeK  wm  (he  wofcat  wbeie  iDblinie 
The  an  of  GobiTaa  from  a  now.  whHe  aleed 
Shot  tenor.— There  aeleclad  wairtan  ehuged  | 
A  tbownd  veteiant,  bf  flMir  lUhan  tniaU, 
wHhCynK 
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ply  revenged  upon  Mardonias,  and  the  most 
glorious  victory '  which  has  ever  been  recorded, 
was  then  obtained  by  Paasanias,  son  of  Gleom- 
brotus,  ^nd  grandson  of  Anaxandrides.  The 
other  ancestors,  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Leonidas,  I  have  before  mentioned.  Mardon- 
ius  was  slain  by  Aimneetus,  a  Spartan  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  who  long  afker  this  Per- 
sian war,  with  three  hundred  men,  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  it  Stenyclerus,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  united  force  of  the  Messenians. 

LXV.  The  Persians,  routed  by  the  Spar- 
tans at  Platea,  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion 
towards  their  camp,  ■  and  to  the  wooden  en- 
trench ment  which  they  had  constructed  in  the 
Theban  territories.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat 
surprising,  that  although  the  battle  was  fought 
near  the  grove  of  Ceres,  not  a  single  Persian 
took  refuge  in  the  temple,  nor  was  slain  near  it ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  sacred  ground.  If  it  may  be 
allowed  to  form  any  conjecture  on  divine  sub- 
jects, I  should  think  that  the  goddess  interfer- 
ed to  prevent  their  entrance,  because  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  they  had  burned  her  temple  '  at 
Eleusis.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Platea. 

LXVI.  Artabazus,  the  son  ot  Phamaces, 
who  had  from  the  first  disapproved  of  the  king's 
leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  and  who  had 
warmly,  though  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  a  battle,  determined  on  the  following 
measures.  He  was  at  the  bead  of  no  small  body 
of  troops ;  they  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men :  being  much  averse  to  the  conduct  of 
Mardonius,  and  foreseeing  what  the  event  of  an 
engagement  must  be,  he  prepared  and  com- 
manded his  men  to  follow  him  wherever  he 


1  GloriouB  riV/ory.]— It  was  principally,  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  Voyaiee  dn  Jeune  Anachar8<s,tothe  viclories 
which  ihe  Athenians  obtained  overthe  Persians,  thatihey 
owed  the  ruin  of  their  ancient  constitution.  After  the 
battle  of  Platea,  it  was  ordered  ihnt  the  citizens  of  the 
lower  classes,  wlio  had  been  excluded  by  S  >1  )n  the  prin-' 
cipal  magistracies,  should  fmm  that  lime  have  the  privi- 
lege of  obtaining  them.  The  wise  Ariatiiles,  %\ho  pre- 
vented this  decree,  afTorded  a  calamitous  example  to 
those  who  succeeded  him  in  command ;  ihcy  were  first 
compelled  to  flatter  the  multitude,  and  ^nnlly  U}  bow 
before  it.  Formerly  they  disdained  to  niiend  the  f  eneral 
assemblies;  but  as  soon  as  government  had  ordained, 
that  a  graiification  of  three  oljoli  should  bo  given  to  who- 
ever assisted  at  them,  they  rushed  there  in  crowds,  driv- 
ing away  the  affluent  by  their  presence  and  tlieir  furies, 
and  insolently  substituting  their  caprices  for  laws  —T. 

2  Burned  her  temple.'}— I  fear  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  that  the  style  of  Herodotus  is  half  sceptical  and 
half  supentitioos,  will  bore  be  thought  true.— 7*. 


should  go,  and  to  remit  or  increase  their  speed 
by  his  example.  He  then  drew  out  his  army, 
as  if  to  attack  the  enemy ;  but  he  soon  met  the 
Persians  ^ying  from  them  :  he  then  imme- 
diately and  precipitately  fled  with  all  his  troope 
in  disorder,  not  directing  his  course  to  the  en- 
trenchment or  to  Thebes,  but  towards  Phocie, 
intending  to  gain  the  Hellespont  with  all  pos- 
sible speed. — In  this  manner  did  these  troope 
conduct  themselves. 

LXVIL  Of  those  Greeks  who  were  in  the 
royal  army,  all  except  the  Boeotians,  from  a 
preconcerted  design,  behaved  themselves  ill. 
The  Boeotians  fought  the  Athenians  with  ob- 
stinate resolution  :  those  Thebans  who  were 
attached  to  the  Medes  made  very  considerable 
exertions,  fighting  with  such  courage,  that  three 
hundred  of  iheir  first  and  boldest  citizens  fell 
by  the  swords  of  the  Athenians.  They  fled 
at  length,  and  pursued  their  way  to  Thebes, 
avoiding  the  route  which  the  Persians  had 
taken  with  the  immense  multitude  of  confede- 
rates, who,  so  far  from  making  any  exertions, 
had  never  struck  a  blow. 

LXVIII.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  barbarians  in  general,  was  decided 
by  that  of  the  Persians.  Before  they  had  at 
all  engaged  with  the  enemy,  they  took  them- 
selves to  flight,  seeing  the  Persians  do  so.  The 
whole  army,  however,  fled  in  confusion,  except 
the  horse,  and  those  of  the  Boeotians  in  parti- 
cular, who  were  of  essential  service  in  covering 
the  retreat,  being  constantly  at  hand  to  defend 
their  flying  friends  from  the  Greeks,  who  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  with  great  slaughter. 

LXIX.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  to  those  Greeks  posted 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  remote  from  the 
battle,  that  the  event  was  decided,  and  Pausan- 
ias  victorious.  The  Corinthians  instantly, 
without  any  regularity,  hurried  over  the  hills 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  arrive 
at  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  Megarians  and 
Phliasians,  with  the  same  intentions,  posted 
ever  the  plain,  the  more  direct  and  obvious  road. 
As  they  approached  the  enemy,  they  were 
observed  by  the  Theban  horse,  commanded 
by  Asopodorus,  son  of  Timander,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  want  of  order,  rushed  upon 
them  and  slew  six  hundred,  driving  the  rest  to- 
wards mount  Cithsron.  Thus  did  these  perish 
ingloriously. 

LXX.  The  Persians,  and  a  promiscuous 
multitude  along  with  them,  as  soon  as  they 
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arriyed  at  the  entrencliineiit,  endeaToared  to 
climb  the  turrets,  before  the  Lacedstnonians 
should  come  up  with  them.  Having  effected 
this,  they  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  as 
weil  as  they  could.  The  Lacedemonians  soon 
arrived,  and  a  severe  engagement  commenced 
at  the  entrenchment.  Before  the  Athenians 
came  up,  the  Persians  not  only  defended  them- 
selves well,  but  had  the  advantage,  as  the  Lace- 
demonians were  ignorant  of  the  proper  method 
of  attack ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  ad- 
vanced to  their  support,  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  greater  fierceness,  and  long  continued. 
The  valour  and  firmness  of  the  Athenians 
finally  prevailed.  Having  made  a  breach  they 
rushed  into  the  camp :  the  Tegeate  were  the 
first  Greeks  that  entered,  and  were  they  who 
plundered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  taking  from 
thence,  among  other  things,  the  manger  '  from 
which  his  horses  were  fed,  made  entirely  of 
brass,  and  very  curious.  This  was  afterwards 
deposited  by  the  Tegeate  in  the  temple  of  the 
Alean  Minerva :  the  rest  of  the  booty  was  car- 
ried to  the  spot  where  the  common  plunder  was 
collected.  As  soon  as  their  entrenchment  was 
thrown  down,  the  Barbarians  dispersed  them- 
selves different  ways,  without  exhibiting  any 
proof  of  their  former  bravery :  they  were,  in- 
deed, in  a  state  of  stupefaction  and  terror,  from 
seeing  their  immense  multitude  overpowered  in 
so  short  a  period.  80  great  was  the  slaughter 
made  by  the  Greeks,  that  of  this  army,  which 
consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  not 
three  thousand  escaped,  if  we  except  the  forty 
thousand  who  fled  with  Artabazus.  The  La- 
cedemonians of  Sparta  lost  ninety-one  men ; 
the  Tegeate  siiteen  ;  the  Athenians  fifty- 
two.* 

LXXL  Of  those  who  most  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  part  of  the  Barbarians,  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  Persian  infantry,  the  Sacian 
cavalry,  and  lastly  Mardonius  himself.  Of  the 
Greeks,  the  Tegeate  and  Athenians  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous  ;  they  were,  nevertheless, 
inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians.  The  proof 
of  this  with  me  is,  that  though  the  former  con- 
quered those  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  the 

3  Manger.l-^tM  of  the  later  Roman  emperora,  I  be* 
lieve  it  was  Caracalla,  fed  a  fiivourite  horse  from  a  man- 
ger of  Bv)lid  gold.— 7*. 

4  ^/v-ZwoO—The  Greeks,  according  to  Plntarcb,  loat 
in  all  1,360  men ;  all  those  who  were  slain  of  the  Athen- 
ians were  of  one  particular  tribe.  Plutarch  is  much  in- 
censed at  Herodjius  fur  hia  account  of  this  battle  ;  tnit 
the  authority  of  our  historian  wems  sniitlad  to  most 
crediL^T*. 


latter  vanquished  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
Barbarian  army.  The  most  daring  of  the  Spar- 
tans, in  my  opinion,  was  Aristodemus :  the 
same  who  alone  returning  from  Thermopy  le  fell 
into  dbgrace  and  infamy ;  next  to  him,  Posido- 
nius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompbaretus  the  Spar- 
tan, behaved  best  Nevertheless,  when  it  was 
disputed  in  conversation  what  individual  bad  on 
that  day  most  distinguished  himself,  the  Spar- 
tans who  were  present  said,  that  Aristodemus, 
being  anxious  to  die  conspicuously,  as  an  ex- 
piation of  his  former  crime,  in  an  emotion  of 
fury  had  broke  from  bis  rank,  and  performed 
extraordinary  exploits;  but  that  Posidonius  had 
no  desire  to  lose  his  life,  and  therefore  his  beha- 
viour was  the  more  glorious :  but  this  remark 
might  have  proceeded  from  envy.  All  those 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  as  slain  on  this  day, 
wore  highly  honoured,  except  Aristodemus. 
To  him,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  no 
respect  was  paid,  as  having  voluntarily  sought 
death. 

LXXn.  The  above  were  those  who  gained 
the  greatest  reputation  in  the  battle  of  Platea. 
Callicrates,  the  handsomest  man,  not  only  of 
all  the  Lacedemonians,  but  of  all  the  Greeks, 
was  not  slain  in  actual  engagement:  whilst 
Pausanias  was  sacrificing  he  was  sitting  in  his 
rank,  and  received  a  wound  in  his  side  from  an 
arrow.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  he  was  car- 
ried off,  lamenting  to  Aimneetus,  a  man  of 
Platea,  not  that  he  perished  for  his  country, 
but  that  he  died  without  any  personal  exertions, 
without  performing  any  deed  of  valour  worthy 
of  himself,  or  his  desire  of  renown. 

LXXIIL  The  most  eminent  on  this  occa- 
sion of  the  Athenians  is  said  to  have  been 
Sophanes,  the  son  of  Eutychides,  of  the  Dece- 
lean  tribe.  The  Deceleans,  at  some  former 
period,  according  to  the  Athenians,  did  what 
proved  for  ever  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
them.  The  Tyndaride  had,  with  a  numerous 
force,  invaded  Attica,  to  recover  Helen,^  and 
had  driven  away  all  the  natives,  without  being 
able  to  discover  where  Helen  was.     On  this 


6  HeimO— Helen,  as  every  body  knows,  was  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  the  siater  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux ;  she  was  carried  off  by  Theseus,  when,  accordhog 
to  Hellanicus,  he  was  fifty  years  old.  She  was  not  then 
marriageable,  probably  not  more  than  ten.  This  event 
consequently  happened  many  years  before  Menelaua 
married  her,  and  Paris  carried  her  away.  The  Greeks 
were  un  years  assembling  forces  for  the  siege,  which 
continued  ten  years.  "  This  is  the  twentieth  year  of  my 
arrival  at  Troy,"  says  Helen,  in  the  Iliad,  at  which  time 
she  must  have  been  In  her  thiny-slzth  year.— ZrorcAsr 
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emergeooe,  the  Deceleans  sre  repoited,  and,  m 
■ome  lay,  Deceleus  hioiMlf,  to  have  diacovered 
what  was  retjoired,  and  to  have  conducted  the 
invaden  to  Aphidnfe,  which  Titacoa,'  a  native 
of  the  place,  delivered  into  faia  banda.  To  this 
measure  they  were  induced,  partly  from  a  sense 
of  the  infamy  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
crime  of  Theseus,  and  partly  from  the  fear 
that  the  whole  territoriea  of  Attica  would  be 
ravaged.  On  account  of  thia  action,  an  im- 
munity from  tazea  in  Sparta,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  period,  was  granted  to  the 
Deceleans,  as  well  as  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
public  assemblies.  In  the  war  which  many 
years  afterwards*  took  place  between  the 
Athenians  and  th^  Peloponneaiana,  the  Lace- 
demonians laying  waste  the  rest  of  Attica, 
spared  Decelea  alone. 

LXXIV.  Of  this  people  was  Sophanea, 
who  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  among  the 
Athenians,  though  the  particulara  of  his  con- 
duct are  differently  represented.  He  is  report- 
ed by  some  to  have  carried  before  him  an  an- 
chor of  iron,  secured  by  a  leathern  thong  to  his 
breast-plate :  this,  when  the  enemy  approached, 
he  threw  on  the  ground,  lest  their  luahing  up- 
on him  might  remove  him  from  his  rank :  when 
the  enemy  fled  he  took  up  his  anchor,  and  pur- 
sued them.  Another  report  says,  that  he  did 
not  carry  a  real  anchor,  but  merely  the  impres- 
sion of  one  upon  his  shield,  which  he  continually 
moved  about 

LXXV.  Another  noble  action  is  told  of 
this  Sophanes :  when  the  Athenians  besieged 
^gina,  he  challenged,  and  killed  in  aingle 
combat,  Eurybatea'  of  Argos,  who  had  conquer- 
ed in  the  Pentethlon.  Sometime  after  this  battle 
of  Platea,  whilst  exerting  himself  with  great 
bravery  as  leader  of  the  Athenians,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Leagrusy  the  son  of  Glaucon,  he  lost 


1  TYteru*.]— There  was  a  town  Id  Attica  called  Tha* 
ckia,  doubllefls  so  called  from  this  TituMM.—Lareher. 

Ii  \b  not  mentioned  by  Spon,  in  his  twok  de  Pagis  At- 
ticlB.— 7*. 

2  Many  yean  q/leneord*.]— The  baule  of  Platea  took 
place  In  the  Ncond  year  of  Uie  76th  Olympiad ;  the  Pcl- 
oponneeian  war  commenced  in  the  spring  of  the  first 
year  of  the  STth  Olympiad,  that  is,  near  forty-eight  years 
ftfler  the  baUle  of  platea.— ikwAer. 

3  Burybatea.^—H^  was  conqueror  in  the  Nemean 
games,  and  Pausanias  relates  the  particnUr  manner  in 
which  he  was  slain.  See  our  author,  book  tI.  chap.  9St. 
This  Burybates  must  not  be  confounded  wiUi  the  Eury- 
hates  who  betrayed  Cnesus,  and  whose  name  became 
proverbial  for  a  trahor.  The  latter  was  of  Ephesus,  the 
fenner  of  Axgos.— Aorvfter. 


his  life ;  he  waa  aldtt  by  the  Edoniant  af 
Datua,^  in  a  contest  about  some  gold  mines. 

LXXYI.  After  this  victory  of  the  Greeks 
over  the  Barbarians  at  Platea,  a  woman  bear^ 
ing  of  the  event,  came  to  the  Greeks  as  a  sup- 
pliant. 6he  waa  the  concubine  of  Pharandatea,^ 
a  Peraian,  the  son  of  Teaspes ;  both  she  and 
her  female  attendante  were  superbly  dressed  in 
babits  of  the  richest  embroidery.  Descending 
from  her  carriage,  ahe  approached  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  were  still  engaged  in  alaughter, 
and  addressing  herself  to  Pauaanias,  who  ahe 
saw  commanded,  and  whose  name  and  cowttry 
she  had  before  known  :  «<  Prince  of  Sparta," 
aaid  ahe,  embracing  hia  kneea,'  *«  be  my  deli- 
verer from  aervitude  :  you  have  already  merited 
my  gratitude,  by  exterminating  those  who  re- 
vered neither  gods  nor  demons.  I  am  a  Coan 
by  birth,  daughter  of  Hegetoridaa,  grand- 
daughter of  Antegoras ;  the  Persian  carried  ma 
off  violently  from  Cos,  and  deteined  me  witK 
him."  «  Be  under  no  alarm,"  answered  Pao- 
saniaa, «  both  because  you  are  a  suppliant,^  and 
becauae,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  yoa  are  th^ 
daughter  of  Hegetoridaa  of  Cos,  to  whom  of 
all  his  countrymen,  I  am  most  bound  by  th«> 
ties  of  hospitality."  He  then  recommended 
her  to  the  care  of  the  ephori,  who  were  present, 
and  finally,  at  her  request,  removed  her  to 
JBgina. 

LXXVn.  After  the  departure  of  this  wo- 
man, and  when  the  battle  waa  finally  decided, 
the  Mantineana  arrived.    Their  not  coming  in 

4  JDohM.—Upon  this  place  Meursius,  in  his  Lcctionea 
Attica,  employs  a  whole  chapter,  correcting  errora 
concerning  it  committed  by  Stephanus  and  Hesychios. 
Stephanas  the  geografdicr  places  it  in  Thrace,  Ptolany 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace ;  Eustathiusoa 
Dionysius  agrees  with  Ptolemy,  placing  Datas  on  iha 
banks  of  the  Strymon,  a  river  of  Macedonia.— 7*. 

6  Pharandatm.2—Th\B  man  commanded  the  Mares 
and  Colciiians.    See  b.  viii.  c.  79. 

6  Embracing  Mi  Jbiee«.]— This  was  a  common,  and 
indeed  rery  natural  act  of  extreme  humility,  and  auia- 
est  8UH>Ucations,  innumerable  instances  occur  of  its  be- 
ing practised  in  ancient  writers,  and  in  Homer  partica- 
larly.  Priam,  when  he  goes  to  beg  of  Achilles  the 
body  of  Hector,  throws  himself  at  his  feet,  and  embra- 
ces his  knees : 

Uneen  bj  then  (be  khi(  hh  entry  mide 

Aai  pnmnXn  now  befare  AchillM  hid ; 

Sadden  (i  Tenenble  ligbl)  appctn, 

Embneed  bli  kBMt,  and  bnOwd  bli  bBBte  b  tam  } 

Tbon  dIrtM  hudibli  kJanpni^d,  taofamd 

PM  with  th0  bMl,  ttie  dawNt  or  blibtaod. 

These  six  lines  are  expressed  with  much  greater 
pathos  and  beauty  by  Homer  in  three.— 3*. 

7  auppUant-^Sw  the  Odyssey,  book  vU.  S&C.— 
Pope's  Translation : 

lb  nlw  •  Iswly  niipUai  a«i  at  I 

ai 
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lime  for  the  engftgement  they  esteemed  a  seri- 
ous etlamitj,  and  an  incident  for  which  they 
ought  to  undergo  a  voluntary  punishmentw — 
Having  learned  that  the  Medee,  tinder  Arte- 
hazos,^  had  taken  themacWcs  to  flight,  they 
determined  to  pnrsoe  them  as  fiir  as  Thesealy, 
from  which  they  were  #ith  some  diffienlty  dis- 
suaded by  the  Lacedttmonians :  afterwards,  on 
their  return  home,  they  sent  their  leaders  into 
banishment  The  E leans  arrived  after  the 
Mantioeans,  and  expressing  the  same  regret, 
they  also  returned,  and  banished  their  com- 
manders. Such  was  the  conduct  of  these  two 
people. 

LXXVni.  Among  the  troops  of  the 
^ginets,  assembled  at  Platea,  was  Lampon,' 
one  of  their'  principal  citizens,  and  son  of 
Pytheas.  This  man  went  to  Pausanias,  giving 
him  the  following  most  impious  counsel :  *<  Son 
of  Cleombrotus,  what  you  have  done  is  beyond 
comparison  splendid,  and  deserving  admiration. 
The  deity,  in  making  you  the  instrument  of 
Greece's  flreedom,  has  placed  you  far  above  all 
your  predecessors  in  glory  ;  in  concluding  this 
business,  so  conduct  yourself^  that  your  repu- 
tation may  be  still  increased,  and  that  no  Bar- 
barian may  ever  again  attempt  to  perpetrate 
atrocious  actions  against  Greece.  When  Le- 
onidas  was  slain  at  Thermopylc,  Mardonius 
and  Xerxes  cut  off  his  head,  and  suspended  his 
body  (torn  a  cross.  Do  the  same  with  respect 
to  Mardonius,  and  you  will  deserve  the  ap- 
plause of  Sparta  and  Greece,  and  avenge  the 
cause  of  your  uncle  Leonidas.  Thus  spake 
Lampon,  thinking  he  should  please  Pausanias, 

LXXIX.  «  Friend  of  iEgina,"  replied 
Pausanias,  « I  thank  you  for  your  good  inten- 
tions, and  commend  your  foresight ;  but  what 
you  say  violates  every  principle  of  equity.*" 
After  elevating  me,  my  country,  and  this  recent 
victory,  to  the  summit  of  fame,  you  again  de- 
press us  to  'mSuny,  in  recommending  me  to 
inflict  vengeance  on  the  dead.**     You  say,  in- 

0    _      _  ■__ _^_^^,^^^„^^^^^_^ 

8  Arlabcuus.ySB  commanded  the  Fanhiatifl  and 
Chorasmiana,  coDBistlng  of  forty  thousand  men.  See 
txwk  vii.  c.  66. 

9  Lampon.y-Thi»  Lampon  was  ofa  fiunlly  illustrious 
no  less  Sir  the  prises  thej  obtained  at  the  Isthmean  and 
Nemean  games,  than  for  their  noble  origin.  He  was 
the  son  of  Pytheas,  to  whom  the  fifth  Nemean  Ode  of 
Pindar  was  addressed  ;  which  see. 

10  Qf  a9tt^/y.>-Fausanias  altered  materially  after- 
wards. He  aspired  to  the  supreme  power, became  mag* 
niflcent  and  luxurious,  fierce  and  Tindictlve.  See  Thu* 
eydidea,  1. 1,  e.  138, 29;  30,  kc.—Lareher. 

n  Oh  the  dewL]— This  sentiment  is  frequemly  express- 
ed by  ancient  and  modem  authors.   Homsr  saysy 


deed,  that  by  such  an  action,  I  shall  exalt  my 
character ;  but  I  think  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  conduct  of  Barbarians  than  of  Greeka, 
as  it  is  one  of  those  things  for  which  we  re- 
proach them.  I  must  therefore  dissent  from 
the  .£g{nets»,  and  all  those  who  approve  their 
sentiments.  For  me,  it  is  sufficient  to  merit 
the  esteem  of  Sparta,  by  attending  to  the  rules 
of  honour,  both  in  my  words  and  actions :  Le- 
onidas, whom  you  wish  me  to  avenge,  has,  I 
think,  received  the  amplest  vengeance.  The 
deaths  of  this  immense  multitude  must  suffi- 
ciently have  atoned  for  him,  and  for  those  who 
fell  with  him  at  Thermopyke.  I  would  advise 
you  in  future,  having  these  sentiments,  to  avoid 
my  presence ;  and  I  would  have  you  think  it'  a 
favour  that  I  do  not  punish  you." 

LXXX.  Pausanias  afterwards  proclaimed 
by  a  herald,  that  no  person  should  touch  any  of 
the  booty ;  and  he  ordered  the  helots  to  collect 
the  money  into  one  place.  They,  as  they  dia- 
persed*'  themselves  over  the  camp,  found  tents 
decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  couches  of  the 
same,  goblets,  cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of 
gold,  besides  sacks  of  gold,  and  silver  caldrons 
placed  on  carriages.  The  dead  bodies  they 
stripped  of  bracelets,  chains,  and  scimetars  of 
gold  ;  to  their  habits  of  various  colours  they 
paid  no  attention.  Many  thinga  of  value  the 
helots  secreted,  and  sold  them  to  the  .£gineta  : 
others,  unable  to  conceal,  they  were  obliged  to 

T*iiiwlt1be  dead  b  end  and  oojort. 
Dr.Toung,  in  his  play  of  the  Bevenge,  makes  Zaflga  say, 

I  WW  not  with  tbe  dad. 

And  in  the  Complaint,  Night  iii.  190, 

Wbitgiillt 
Ou  equal  vMatlooiar  tba  dead : 
n*  dead  bow  ncrad:  MOVdistliadaS 
or  thli  Iwaffea  UmmiiM  fono. 

But  perhaps  the  roost  forcible  and  elegant  sentiments  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles ; 
where  Antigone  in  defiance  of  the  edictsof  Creon,at  the 
peril  of  her  own  life,  buries  the  dead  body  of  her  brother 
Polynices. 

12  i4»Mey(&*«perte(I.]— This  circumstance  and  twha- 
▼ionr  of  the  helots  necessarily  reminds  us  of  the  four  le* 
prous  men,  2  kings,  chap.  vii.  ver.  8. 

"  And  when  these  lepers  came  to  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  camp,  they  went  into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  carried  thence  silTur  and  gold  and  raiment, 
and  went  and  hid  it ;  and  came  again  and  entered  into 
another  tent,  and  carried  thence  also,  and  went  and  hid 
It.'» 

Th«  plunder  of  the  Syrian  campliy  the  Icing  of  Israel 
resembles  in  many  other  particulars  what  is  here  de- 
scribed of  the  Persian  camp  by  Herodotus.  See  on  the 
events  related  in  this  chapter,  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  26 ; 
Pluurch's  Life  of  Aristides :  Thucyd.  1.  Iii.  114 ;  JElian 
y.  History,  toI.  iL  p.  680,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
JEgiDetsB  were  the  first  coiners  of  monsy.— f '. 
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produce.  The  ^gineta  from  this  became 
exceedingly  rich  ;  for  they  purchased  gold  of 
the  helots  at  the  price  of  brass. 

LXXXI.  From  the  wealth  thus  collected, 
a  tenth  part  was  selected  for  sacred  purposes. 
To  the  deity  at  Delphi  was  presented  a  golden 
tripod,'  resting  on  a  three-headed  snake  of 
brass:  it  was  placed  near  the  altar.  To  the 
Olympian  god  they  erected  a  Jupiter,'  ten  cubits 
high :  to  the  god  of  the  Isthmus,  the  figure  of 
Neptune,  in  brass,  seven  cubits  high.  When 
this  was  done,  the  remainder  of  the  plunder 
was  divided  among  the  army,  according  to  their 
merits  :  it  consisted  of  Persian  concubines, 
gold,  silver,  beasts  of'  burden,  with  various 
riches.  What  choice  things  were  given  to  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves  at  Flatea,* 
has  never  been  mentioned,  though  certain  pre- 
sents, I  believe,  were  mad|  to  them.  It  is  certain, 
that  to  Pausanias  was  given  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole,  consisting,  among  other  things,  of  wo- 
men, horses,  talents,  and  camels. 

LXXXII.  It  is  farther  recorded,  that  when 
Xerxes  fled  from  Greece,  he  left  all  his  equi- 
page to  Mardonius ;  Pausanias  seeing  this  com- 
posed of  gold,  silver,  and  cloth  of  the  richest 
embroidery,  gave  orders  to  the  cooks  and  do- 
mestics to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  him, 
as  for  Mardonius.  His  commands  were  execu- 
ted, and  he  beheld  couches  of  gold  and  silver, 
tables  of  the  same,  and  every  thing  that  was 
splendid  and  magnificent.  Astonished  at  the 
spectacle,  he  again  with  a  smile  directed  his 
servants  to  prepare  a   Lacedemonian  repast. 


1  Trtpod.]— On  the  subject  of  ancient  tripods,  see 
Montiaucon,  -vol.  ii.  p.  8S.  What  Herodotus  here  says 
is  confirmed  by  Pausanias,  in  Fhoc.  book,  p.  633.-7*. 

2  Jupiter.}— See  Pausanias,  Elis.  c.  xxlii. 

"  Near  the  senate  house  is  a  Jupiter  without  an  in- 
scription, and  another,  which  was  dedicated  by  those 
who  fought  against  Mardonius  at  Plaiea ;  the  names  of 
the  states,  whose  subjects  were  in  that  action,  being  in- 
scribed upon  the  base  of  the  figure,  which  was  made  by 
Anaxagoras  of  ^Ina.  The  Lacednmonians  are  the 
first,  the  Athenians  next,  then  the  Corinthians,  fourthly 
the  Sicyouians,  then  the  iEginct8e,&c.— XarcAer. 

3  At  Plaiea.}— Thdit  sagacious  and  entertaining  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Coxe,  relates  in  his  vul.  i,  of  Switzerland, 
that  the  {>eople  of  Glaris,  to  the  amount  only  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  assisted  by  thirty  Switsers,  not  only 
repulsed,  but  vanquished  with  a  prodigious  slaughter, 
an  army  of  fideen  thrtusand  Austrians.  "  This  surpris* 
inf  victory,"  says  he,  "  gained  by  a  handful  of  men, 
aeainst  an  enemy  so  superior  in  number  (instances  of 
which  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  history  of  Sniizer- 
land)  render  tlie  wonderful  combats  of  Blaralhon  and 
Platea  perfectly  credible."— 7*. 

This  Ltattle  took  place  on  the  fourth  of  the  month 
Boedromion,  whidi  corrssponds  with  our  September. 


When  this  was  ready,  the  contrast  was  so 
striking,  that  he  laughing  sent  for  the  Grecian 
leaders :  when  they  were  assembled,  he  showed 
them  the  two  entertainments :  **  Men  of 
Greece,"  said  he, «« I  have  called  you  together 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  king  of  Persia's  folly, 
who  forsook  all  his  Idiury  to  plunder  us  who 
live  in  so  much  poverty.*'^  These  were  the 
words  which  Pausanias  is  said  to  have  used  to 
the  Grecian  leaders. 

LXXXIII.  In  succeeding  times,  many  of 
the  Plateaus  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  chests 
of  gold,  silver,  and  other  riches.  This  thing 
also  happened :  when  the  flesh  had  fallen  from 
the  bones  of  the  dead  bodies,  the  Plateaus,  in 
removing  them  to  some  other  spot,  discovered 
a  scull  of  one  entire  bone  without  any  suture.' 
Two  jaw-bones  also  were  found  with  their 
teeth,  which  though  divided  were  of  one  entire 
bone,*  the  grinders  as  well  as  the  rest  The 
bones  of  a  man  also  were  seen  five  cubits  high. 

LXXXIY.  The  body  of  Mardonius  was 
removed  the  day  after  the  battle  :  but  it  is  not 
known  by  whom.  I  have  heard  the  interment 
of  Mardonius  ascribed  to  various  people  of  dif- 
ferent nations :  and  I  know  that  many  persons 
received  on  this  account  liberal  presents  from 
Art6ntas,  his  son  ;  but  who  it  actually  was 
that  privately  removed  and  buried  the  body  of 
Mardonius,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 
It  has  sometimes  been  imputed  to  Dionysio- 
phanes,  a  native  of  Ephesus. 

LXXXV.  liie  Greeks,  after  the  division 
of  the  plunder  of  Platea,  proceeded  to  inter  their 
dead,  each  nation  by  themselves.''  The  Lace- 
demonians' sunk  three  trenches;  in  the  one 


4  Poverty.}— If  this  remark  were  made  with  truth 
with  respect  to  the  Greeks,  how  much  more  pertinent 
does  it  appear,  comparing  the  Scythiaos  with  the  Per- 
sians, against  whom  Darhis  unsuccessfully  led  a  nu- 
merous army. 

6  Without  any  sv/ure.}— Father  Hardouin,  in  a  note 
on  a  passase  of  Pliny,  observes,  that  Albert,  Marquis  of 
BrandenburfT,  sumamedihe  German  Achilles,  had  a 
scull  without  a  suture.— ZlarrAsr. 

Natural  historians  have  remarked  this  peculiarity  >n 
the  sculls  of  maiiy  persons.  It  has  also  Iwen  affirmed 
of  the  celebrated  cardinal  Ximenes.— 7*. 

6  Entire  6one.]— Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  bis 
teeth  of  one  entire  bone,  though  distinct  from  each 
other.    It  has  been  related  also  of  many. — Larcher. 

7  By  themeelvea.}—T}Mi  Lacedaemonians  and  Athen- 
ians had  an  appropriate  burial ;  the  other  Greeks  were 
Interred  promiscuously.— D^zrrAer. 

8  The  Lacedetmonians.}—Wn  learn  from  Plutarch, 
that  it  was  not  unususl  to  separate  the  commanders 
from  the  common  meo.-^e  Mon(fauamt  vol.  v.  14, 15, 
*c.— r. 
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they  deposited  the  bodies  of  their  priests.' 
iimong  whom  were  Posidonias,  Amompbare- 
tu8,  Philocyon,  and  Callicrates  :  in  the  second 
were  interred  the  other  Spartans ;  in  the  third 
the  helots.  The  Tegeats  were  buried  by 
themselves,  but  with  no  distinction ;  the  Athe- 
nians in  like  manner,  and  also  the  Megarians 
and  Phliasians  who  were  slain  by  the  cavalry. 
Mounds  of  earth  were  raised  over  the  bodies  of 
all  these  people.  With  respect  to  the  others 
shown  at  Platea,  I  am  told  they  were  raised  by 
those^  who  being  ashamed  of  their  abaence 
from  the  battle,  wished  to  secure  the  esteem  of 
posterity.  There  is  here  a  monument  said  to 
be  that  of  the  ^jgineta,  but  this  I  have  been 
informed  was  raised  ten  years  after  the  battle, 
by  Cleados  of  Platea,  the  son  of  Aotodicus, 
at  the  particular  request  of  the  iEginets,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  hospitality. 

LXXXVI.  Having  buried  their  dead  on 
the  plain  of  Platea,  the  Greeks,  after  serious 
deliberation^  resolved  to  attack  Thebes,  and 
demand  the  persons  of  those  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  Modes.  Of  these  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  Timegenides  and  Attaginus, 
the  leaders  of  the  faction.  They  determined, 
unless  these  were  given  up,  not  to  leave 
Thebes,  without  utterly  destroying  it.  On  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  they  besieged  the 
Thebans,  demanding  the  men  whom  we  have 
named.  They  refused  to  surrender  them;- in 
consequence  of  which,  their  lands  were  laid 
waste,  and  their  walls  attacked. 

LXXX  VII.  This  violence  being  continued, 
Timegenides,  on  the  twentieth  day,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Thebans :  "  Men  of  Thebes,^^  since 
the  Greeks  are  resolved  not  to  retire  from  Thebes 
till  they  shall  either  have  destroyed  it,  or  you 
shall  deliver  us  into  the^r  power,  let  not  Bceotia 
on  our  account  be  farther  distressed.  If  their 
demand  of  our  persons  be  merely  a  pretence 


9  7Virirprie9t8.']—VoT'rtv(  'te*i,  Valcnaer  thinks  we 
may  rend  tou,*  lirtrinf,  the  knights  of  whom  wo  learn,  b. 
viii.  c.  124.    These  were  three  hundred.— 7*. 

10  Men  ftf  T»«ft«*,]— The  gallant  behaviour  of  Time- 
p^nidcs  on  this  occasion  will  remind  the  English  reader 
of  ihe  siece  of  Calais  by  Edward  the  Third,  when  Eus- 
tace do  Si  Pierre,  one  of  the  principal  lnhal)itaut8,  be- 
hnved  precisely  in  a  similar  manner.  He  declared  him- 
8>Mf  willing  to  suffer  death  for  the  safety  of  his  friends 
ani  ft  How  citizens.  The  entreaties  of  Phil  ippa,  Hen- 
ry's queen,  induced  the  English  monarch  to  beliave  with 
In  're  m:i:rnaiiimity  than  we  find  Pdusanias  did.  The 
citizens  of  Calais  saved  their  lives,  received  mai;nificeni 
presents,  and  were  dismissed  in  safety.  Sec  the  story 
admirably  told  by  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 


to  obtain  money,  let  us  satisfy  them  from  the 
wealth  of  the  public,  as  not  we  alone,  but  all 
of  us  have  been  equally  and  openly  active  on 
the  part  of  the  Modes ;  if  their  real  object  in 
besieging  Thebes,  is  to  obtain  our  persons,  we 
are  ready  to  go  ourselves  and  confer  with  them." 
Tho  Thebans  approving  his  advice  sent  im- 
mediately a  herald  to  Pausanias,  saying  they 
were  ready  to  deliver  up  the  men. 

LXXXVIII.  As  soon  as  this  measure  was 
determined,  Attaginus  fled,  but  his  children 
were  delivered  to  Pausanias,  who  immediately 
dismissed  them,  urging  that  infants  could  not 
possibly  have  any  part  in  the  faction  of  the 
Modes.  The  other  Thebans  who  were  given 
up,  imagined  they  should  have  the  liberty  of 
pleading  for  themselves,  and  by  the  means  of 
money  hoped  to  escape.  Pausanias,  expecting 
such  a  thing  might  happen,  as  soon  as  he  got 
them  in  his  power,  dismissed  all  the  forces  of 
the  allies ;  then  removing  the  Thebans  to  Co- 
rinth, he  there  put  them  to  death. 

LXXXIX.  These  things  were  done  at 
Platea  and  Thebes.  Artabazus,  son  of  Phar- 
naces,  fled  from  Platea  to  the  Thessaltans. 
They  received  him  with  gpreat  hospitality,  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  inquir- 
ed aAer  the  remainder  of  the  army.  The  Per- 
sian was  fearful  that  if  he  disclosed  the  whole 
truth,  he  might  draw  upon  him  the  attack  of 
all  who  knew  it,  and  consequently  involve  him- 
self and  army  in  the  extremest  danger.  This 
reflection  had  before  prevented  his  communica- 
tion of  the  matter  to  the  Phoceans:  and  on  the 
present  occasion  he  thus  addressed  the  Thessa- 
lians :  « I  am  hastening,  as  you  perceive,  with 
great  expedition  to  Thrace,  being  despstched 
thither  from  our  camp  with  this  detachment, 
on  some  important  business.  Msrdonius  with 
his  troops  follows  me  at  no  great  distance  : 
show  him  the  rites  of  hospitality  and  every 
suitable  attention.  You  will  finally  have  no 
occasion  to  repent  of  your  kindness."  He  then 
proceeded  through  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
immediately  to  Thrace,  with  evident  marks  of 
being  in  haste.  Directing  his  morch  through 
the  midst  of  the  country,  he  arrived  at  Byzan- 
tium, with  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  his 
men,  who  were  either  cat  in  pieces  by  the 
Thracians,  or  quite  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
hunger.  From  Byzantium,  he  passed  over  his 
army  in  transports,  and  thus  efiected  his  return 
to  Asia. 

XC.    On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Pla- 
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tea,  a  iieU>rj  was  gained  at  Mycele  in  Ionia. 
Whilst  the  Grecian  fleet  was  yet  at  DekM, 
under  the  command  of  Leutychidee  the  Lace- 
demonian, ambaaaadora  came  to  them  from 
Samoa.  Theae  were  Lampon  the  son  of 
Thrasyalea,  Athenagoraa,  son  of  Archestrati- 
das,  and  Hegeaistratna,  son  of  Aristagoras, 
who  were  employed  on  this  occasion  without 
the  Imowledge  of  the  Persiana  or  of  Theomes- 
tor,'  son  of  Androdamas,  whom  the  Persians 
had  made  prince  of  ^moa.  On  their  arrival, 
they  sought  the  Grecian  leaders,  whom  Hege- 
sistratus  addreased  with  various  arguments. 
He  urged,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  show 
themselves,  all  the  lonians  would  shake  off 
their  dependence,  and  revolt  from  the  Persians : 
he  told  them  that  they  might  wait  in  vain  for 
the  prospect  of  a  ikher  booty.  He  implored 
also  their  common  deities,  that  being  Greeks, 
they  would  deliver  those  who  were  Greeks  also 
from  servitude,  and  avenge  them  on  the  Bar- 
barian. He  concluded  by  saying,  that  t&is 
might  be  easily  accomplished,  as  the  ships  of 
the  enemy  were  slow  sailers,  and  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  Greeks.  He  added,  that  if  they 
had  any  suspicions  of  treachery,  they  were 
Tsady  to  go  on  board  their  vessels,  and  there 
remain  as  hostagea. 

XCI.  Whilst  the  Samian  continued  his  im- 
portunities, Leutychidee,  either  for  the  sake  of 
some  omen,  or  by  accident,  Providence  so  or- 
dering it,  asked  him  his  name.  He  replied, 
«  Hegesistralus."  If  he  had  intended  saying 
any  more,  Leutychidee  prevented  him  by  ex- 
claiming, **  My  Samian  friend,  I  accept  the 
omen  of  your  name,  you  may  therefore  return, 
after  promising  us  on  behalf  of  yourself  and 
your  companions,  that  the  Samians  will  prove 
themaelves  sealous  allies." 

XCII.  Saying  this,  he  proceeded  to  execute 
what  was  piopoeed.  The  Samians,  with  an 
oath,  engaged  to  become  the  confederates  of 
the  Greeks.  Leutychides  then  dismissed  them 
all  except  Hegesistratus,  who  on  account  of  his 
name,'  he  chose  to  take  along  with  him.    The 

1  Theome»*.m'.'}—li  may  b©  seen  in  book  viil.  c.  15. 
-what  it  was  that  Induced  the  Persians  to  give  this  man 
the  guveroment  ofSamos.—LorcA^r. 

2  On  euxouni  cf  his  nomtf.]— The  ancients  paid  great 
attention,  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  to  the  presages  to 
be  drawn  from  names.  When  Augustus  was  proceeding 
to  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  mat  a  roan  driving  an  ass ;  the 
man's  naooe  was  Eutychui,  which  means  fortunate,  the 
name  of  the  ass  was  Nicon,  which  signifies  victory.  He 
accepted  this  as  a  &vourable  omen,  and  ailer  his  con- 
quest of  AothoDy,  he  constructed  a  temple,  in  which  he 


Greeks,  aAer  remaining  that  day  on  their  sl*- 
tion,  on  the  next  sacrificed  with  favourable 
omens;  Deiphonus,  son  of  Evenius  of  Apol- 
Ionia,  in  the  Ionian  gulf,  being  their  ainistar. 

XOIIL  To  this  Evenius  the  following  thing: 
happened.  There  are  in  ApoUonia,  sheep  aa- 
cred  to  the  sun,  which  by  day  are  fed  on  tho 
banks  of  a  river,  that,  flowing  from  mount  Lac- 
mon,  passes  through  ApoUonia,  and  empties 
itaelf  into  the  sea,  near  the  harbour  of  Oricunu 
By  night  they  are  kept  by  men,  one  of  whom 
is  every  year  chosen  from  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  of  his  fellow  citizens.  To  these 
sheep,  on  account  of  some  oracle,  the  people  of 
ApoUonia  pay  the  greatest  reverence,  and  they 
ere  every  night  secured  in  a  cave  at  aome  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  Evenius  being  once 
elected  to  this  office,  was  so  remiss  as  to  feU 
asleep,  when  some  wolves  entered,  and  de- 
stroyed nearly  sixty  of  his  sheep.  On  discov- 
ering the  accident,  he  made  no  person  acquaint- 
ed with  what  had  happened,  intending  to  buy 
an  equal  number  to  subatitute  in  their  room. 
It  could  not  however  be  concealed  from  the 
people  of  ApoUonia,  who,  bringing  Evenius  to 
trial,  condemned  him  to  lose  his  eyes  for  sleep- 
ing on  his  duty.  After  they  had  inflicted  this 
punishment  upon  htm,  their  cattle  ceased  to 
bring  forth,  and  their  lands  to  be  fruitful.  This 
had  been  before  predicted  by  the  oracles  of 
Dodona  and  Delphi.  The  prophets  being  in- 
terrogated concerning  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sent calamity,  replied,  "  That  it  waa  becaose 
they  had  unjustly  dep'rived  of  his  sight,  Even- 
ius, the  keeper  of  the  sacred  sheep.''  They 
were  the  persons  they  said  who  had  sent  the 
wolves :  nor  would  they  cease  their  vengeance 
tUl  Evenius  should  be  satisfied  in  whatever 
manner  he  desired.  They  added,  that  they 
themselves  would  afterwards  make  him  such  a 
present  as  would  induce  most  men  to  think 
him  happy. 

XCIV.  This  reply  xnras  made  by  the  oracles 
to  the  people  of  ApoUonia.  They,  concealing 
^is,  commissioned  some  of  their  citizens  to 
compound  the  business.  The  method  they 
took  was  this  :  they  visited  Evenius  in  his 
house,  and  seating  themselves  by  him,  talked 
of  indiflerent  matters,  till  they  at  length  began 
to  pity  his  misfortune.  When  this  was  intro- 
duced, they  asked   him  what  compensation 


placed  figm«s  of  the  ass  and  its  master.   Many  similar 

examples  are  to  be  found.— 7*. 
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would  satisfy  him,  if  the  ApolloniataB  would 
engage  to  make  it  1  As  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
oracle,  he  expressed  bis  wish  to  have  the  lands 
of  two  citisens,  whom  he  specified,  which  he 
belieTed  to  be  the  best  in  the  country ;  to  this 
he  added  the  most  splendid  house  in  the  city. 
If  he  had  but  these,  he  said,  he  should  be  per- 
fectly content,  and  no  longer  foel  any  resent- 
ment When  Eveniue  had  made  this  reply,  his 
visitors  interrupted  him :  *«  Accept,"  said  they, 
«  what  you  require,  and  what  in  complifmce 
with  the  oracle,  your  countrymen  are  disposed 
(o  give  you  as  an  atonement  for  depriving  you 
of  sight"  Evenius,  on  hearing  the  matter  ex- 
plained, was  greatly  incensed  at  the  deception. 
The  farms  which  he  had  washed  for  were  pur- 
chased of  their  owners,  and  given  him.  He 
had  afterwards  the  power  of  divination,  whence 
be  became  famous. 

XCV.  Beiphonus  was  the  son  of  this  Ev^ 
nius,  whom  the  Corinthians  had  brought  with 
them  as  soothsayer  to  the  army.  I  have  been 
informed  that  Deiphonus  performed  this  office 
in  Greece,  availing  himself  of  the  name  of  Eve- 
nius, whose  son  he  really  was  not 

XCVI.  The  GredLs  having  sacrificed  fa- 
vourably, set  sail  from  Delos  towards  Samoa. 
On  their  arrival  at  Calami'  of  Samoe,  they 
drew  themselves  up  near  the  temple  of  Juno^ 
and  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement  When 
the  Persians  heard  of  their  approach,  they 
moved  with  the  residue  of  theii  fleet  towards 
the  continent,  having  previously  permitted  the 
Pheniciana  to  retire.  They  had  determined, 
after  a  consultation,  not  to  risk  an  engagement, 
as  they  did  not  think  themaelves  a  match  for 
their  opponents.  They  therefore  made  towards 
the  continent,  that  they  might  be  covered  by 
their  land  forces  at  Mycale,  to  whom  Xerxes 
had  intrusted  the  defence  of  Ionia.  These,  to 
the  amount  of  sixty  thousand,  were  under  the 
command  of  Tigranes  the  Persian,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  tallest  of  his  countiymen.  To 
these  troops  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  re- 


3  Calami.']— LoLTcher  in  his  Memoire  Bur  Venus,  p.l46» 
■ays,  there  was  a  temple  at  Samos  erected  to  Venus,  in  a 
place  full  of  reeds,  which  occasioned  the  goddess  to  be 
called  Venus  among  ihe  reeds,  «v  •! /uiv  iv  *mKm/fif 
xaxevriM  This,  sajs  ths  learned  Frenchman,  is  a  valu- 
able piece  of  intelligence,  for  we  learn  that  there  was  a 
place  in  Samos  called  X«A.«/te«,  Calami,  which  explains 
,  this  passage  in .  Herodotus,  concerning  which  the.  two 
last  ediutm  liava  not  said  a  syllable ;  neither  has  any 
gecgrapher  or  author  spoken  of  ihia  place ;  bat  it  is  evi- 
dent from  AtheDseus,  1.  ziil.  c.  4.  that  it  ought  to  be  read 
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soWed  to  retire  :  it  was  also  their  intention  to 
draw  their  vessels  on  shore,  and  to  throw  up 
an  intrenchment  round  them,  which  might 
equally  serve  as  a  protection  to  their  vessels 
and  themselves. 

XCVIL  After  the  aboTO  resolution,  they 
proceeded  on  their  eoutse,  and  were  carried 
near  the  temple  of  the  Eomenide  at  Mycale, 
contiguous  to  G«son  and  Scolopees.  In  this 
place  is  a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres, 
built  by  PhilistUB,  son  of  Pasicles,  who  accom- 
panied Neleus  the  son  of  Codrus,  when  he 
founded  Miletus.  Here  the  Persians  drew 
their  ships  to  land,  defending  them  with  an 
intrenchment  formed  of  stones,  branches  of 
fruit-trees  cut  down  upon  the  spot,  and  pieces 
of  timber  closely  fitted  together.  In  this  po- 
sition they  were  ready  to  sustain  a  blockade, 
and  with  the  hopes  of  victory,  being  prepared 
for  eiUier  event 

XCVUI.  When  the  Greeks  received  in- 
telligence that  the  Barbarians  were  retired  to 
the  continent,  they  considered  them  as  escaped 
out  of  their  hands.  They  were  exceedingly 
exasperated,  and  in  gpreat  perplexity  whether 
they  should  return  or  proeeed  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont Their  ultimate  determination  was 
to  follow  the  enemy  towards  the  continent 
Getting  therefore  all  things  ready  for  an  en- 
gagement by  sea,  and  providing  themselves 
vrith  scaling  ladders,  and  such  other  things  as 
were  necessary,  they  sailed  to  Mycale.  When 
they  approached  the  enemy's  station,  they  per- 
ceived no  one  advancing  to  meet  them ;  but 
beheld  the  ships  drawn  on  shore,  secured  within 
an  intrenchment,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
infantry  ranged  along  the  coast  Leutychides 
upon  this  advanosd  before  all  the  rest  in  his 
ship,  and  coming  as  near  the  shore  as  he  could, 
thus  addressed  the  lonians  by  a  herald :  «  Men 
of  Ionia,  all  you  who  hear  me,  listen  to  what 
I  say,  for  the  Persians  will  understand  nothing 
of  what  I  tell  you.  When  the  engagement 
shall  commence,  remember  first  of  all  our  com- 
mon liberties ;  in  the  next  place  take  notice^ 
our  watch-word  is  Hebe.  Let  those  who  hear 
me,  inform  all  who  do  not"  The  motive  of 
this  conduct  was  the  same  with  that  of  The- 
mistocles  at  Artemisium.  These  expressions, 
if  not  intelligible  to  the  Barbarians,  might 
make  the  desired  impression  on  the  lonians ; 
or  if  explained  to  the  former,  might  render  the 
fidelity  of  the  latter  suspected. 

XCIX.    When  Jjeutychides  had  done  thi% 
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the  Gre«kf  appioached  Ihfi  tfaora,  dinaibftriidd, 
fUMi  prepared  lor  battle.  The  Peraiaiia  obaer^* 
lag  this,  and  knowuig  the  purport  of  the  en^ 
ny'e  addreae  to  the  loniana,  took  their  arma 
from  the  Samiana,  aaspeeting  them  of  a  secret 
attachment  to  the  Greeks.  The  Samiana  had 
purchased  the  freedom  of  five  hundred  Athe- 
uiaDB,  and  aent  them  back  with  provisions  to 
their  country,  who  having  been  left  in  Attica, 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Persiana,  and 
brought  away  in  the  Barbarian  fleet.  The 
circumstance  of  their  thus  releasing  five  hun* 
dred  of  the  enemies  of  Xerxes  made  them 
greatly  suspected.  To  the  MUesiana,  under 
pretence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  the 
Persians  confided  the  guard  of  the  patha  to  the 
heights  of  Mycale ;  their  real  motive  was  to 
nmove  them  to  a  dutance.  By  these  steps 
the  Persians  eudeavoured  to  guard  against 
those  lonians,  who  might  wish,  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  to  effect  a  revolt.  They  next 
heaped  their  bucklers  upon  each  other,  to  make 
a  temporary  rampart 

C  The  Greeks  being  drawn  up,  advanced 
to  attack  the  Barbarians :  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, a  herald'a  wand  was  discovered  on  the 
beach,  and  a  rumour  cticulated  through  the 
nnks,  that  the  Greeka  had  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  foroes  of  Mardonius  in  Bosotia. 
These  things  which  happen  ^  by  divine  inte> 
position,  are  made  known  ,by  various  means. 
On  the  aame  day  that  their  enemies  were 
slaughtered  at  Platea,  and  were  about  to  be 
defeated  at  Mycale,  the  rumour  of  the  former 
vietory  being  circulated  to  this  distance,  ren- 
dered the  Greeks  mere  bold,  and  animated 
them  against  every  danger. 

CL  It  appears  fartha  worthy  of  obeerva- 
ttop,  that  both  battles  took  place  near  the 
temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Geres.  The  battle 
of  Platea,  as  I  have  before  remaiked,  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Ceres :  the  one 
at  Mycale  vnm  in  a  aimilar  situation.  The 
report  of  the  Tictory  of  the  Greeka  under  Pao- 
aanias  came  at  a  very  seasonable  moment ;  the 
engagement  at  Platea  happening  early  in 
the  morning,  that  at  Mycale  towards  the  even- 
ing.   It  was  soon  afterwards  ascertained,  that 

1  ^Vhith  happen.2—ll  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that 
the  superaliiiun  of  the  writer  is  in  this  paaaage  conspi- 
cuous. DiodorusSlculos  is  moat  sagacioun  when  he  says 
that  Leuiychldes,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  knew 
nothing  of  the  victory  of  Platea ;  but  that  they  contriTad 
this  stratagem  to  animate  their  troops.  Polyssnns  re- 
lates the  same  In  his  StraUgeAiatA.— I<arcftcr. 


theae  incidents  occurred  on  the  aame  day  of 
tho  aame  month.  Before  the  arrival  of  this 
rumour  at  Mycale,  the  Greeks  were  in  great 
consternation,  not  so  much  on  their  own  ac- 
count, as  from  the  fear  that  Greece  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  exertions  of  Mardomua ; 
but  after  they  had  heard  this  news,  thej  ad- 
vanced* to  combat  with  greater  eagemeaa  and 
courage.  The  Barbarians  testified  equal  icoo- 
Itttion,  and  both  seemed  to  consider  the  ialande 
and  the  Hellespont  as  the  reward  of  victory. 

OIL  The  Athenians,  who,  with  those  that 
accompanied  them,  constituted  one  half  of  the 
army,  advanced  by  the  coast,  and  along  tho 
plain :  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  auxiliaries, 
by  the  more  woody  and  mountainoua  places. 
Whilst  the  Lacedemoniana  were  making  a 
circuit,  the  Athenians  in  the  other  wing  wen 
already  engaged.  The  Persians,  as  long  aa 
their  intrenchment  remained  uninjured,  defend- 
ed themselves  well,  and  without  any  inferiority ; 
but  when  the  Atheniana  with  those  who  sup- 
ported them,  increased  their  exertions,  mutually 
exhorting  one  another,  that  they  and  not  the 
Lacedemonians  might  have  the  gk>iy  of  the 
day,  the  face  of  things  waa  changed  ;  the  ram- 
part was  thrown  down,  and  a  aensible  advan- 
tage obtained  over  the  Persians.  They  soa- 
tained  the  shock  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
finally  gave  way,  and  retreated  behind  their  in- 
tnnchments.  The  Athenians,  CorinthiaiM, 
Sicyonians,  and  Trdeienians,  rushed  in  with 
them ;  for  this  part  of  the  army  was  composed 
of  these  difierent  nations.  When  the  wall  waa 
carried,  the  Barbarians  gave  no  testimony  of 
their  former  prowess,  but,  except  the  Persian^ 
indiscriminately  fled.  These  Isst,  though  few 
in  number,  vigorously  resisted  the  Greeks,  who 
poured  in  upon  them  in  crowds.  Artsy  ntea  and 
Ithamitres,  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  saved 
themselves  by  flight ;  but  Msrdontee,  and  Ti- 
granes  the  general  of  the  land  forces,  were  slain. 

GIF.  Whilst  the  Persians  still  refused  to 
give  ground,  the  Lacedemonians  and  their 
party  arrived,  and  put  all  who  survived  to  the 
sword.  Upon  this  occasion  many  of  the 
Greeks  were  slain,  and  amongst  a  number  of 
the  Sicyonians,  Perilaus  their  leader.  The  Sa- 
mians,  who  were  in  the  Persian  army,  and  from 
whom  their  weapons  had  been  taken,  no  sooner 
saw  victory  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks, 
than  they  assisted  them  with  all  thdr  power. 
The  other  lonians  seeing  this,  revolted  also, 
and  turned  their  arma  against  the  Barbarians. 
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CIV.  The  Mileriant  had  bwa  oidcred,  the 
better  to  provide  for  the  nfety  of  the  Pendans, 
to  guard  the  paths  to  the  beighte,  so  that  in 
case  of  accident,  the  Barbarians,  under  their 
guidance,  might  take  refuge  <hi  the  summits  of 
Myeale:  with  this  view,  as  well  as  to  remove 
them  to  a  distance,  and  thus  guard  against 
their  perfidj,  the  Milesians  had  been  so  dis- 
posed :  but  thej  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to 
their  oxders.  Those  who  fled,  thej  introduced 
diiectly  into  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  and 
finally  were  active  beyond  all  the  rest  in  put- 
ting them  to  the  sword.  In  this  manner  did 
Ionia  a  second  time  revolt  from  the  Persian 
power. 

CV.  In  this  battle  the  Athenians  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  of  them  fiermoly- 
cus,  the  son  of  Euthynus,  a  man  famous  in  the 
Pancratium.  This  man  afterwards  was  slain 
in  a  battle  at  Cymus  of  CaiyMus,  in  the  war 
betwixt  the  Athenians  and  Carystians,'  and 
was  buried  at  Geraetum.  Next  to  the  Athe- 
nians, they  who  obtained  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion were  the  Corinthians,  Trceienians,  and 
fiicyonians. 

CVI.  The  greater  number  of  the  Barba- 
rians being  slain,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the 
pursuit,  the  Greeks  burned  their  ships,  and  to- 
tally destroyed  their  vrall :  the  plunder  they 
collected  upon  the  shore,  amongst  which  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  money.  Having  done 
this,  they  sailed  from  the  coast.  When  they 
came  to  Samoa,  they  deliberated  on  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  the  lonians*  to  some  other 
place,  wishing  to  place  them  in  some  part  of 
Greece  where  their  authority  was  secure ;  but 
they  determined  to  abandon  Ionia  to  the  Bar- 
barians. They  were  well  aware  both  of  the 
impossibility  of  defending  the  lonians  on  every 
emergence,  and  of  the  danger  which  these 
would  incur  from  the  Persians  if  they  did  not 
The  Peloponnesisn  magistrates  were  of  opinion 
that  those  nations  who  had  embraced  the  cause 


2  Cary»tian$.']— The  Athenians  had  war  also  with  the 
CarysUans,  In  which  the  rest  of  Eubsa  took  no  put. 
It  finished  tqr  a  treaty.    See  Thacydides,  1.  i.  c  9B. 

3  Rtmffcing  the  /onuin«.]~Twice,  says  the  Abbe  Bar- 
telemy,  in  his  Voyage  de  Jenne  Anacharsis,  might  this 
people  haTe  withdrawn  tfaemael^oa  from  the  dominion 
of  Persia ;  once  by  following  the  conn«el  of  Bias,  the 
other  in  complying  with  the  will  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  after  the  Persian  war  oflbred  to  transport  them  Into 
€h«eee.  They  constantly  refused  to  Ibraske  their  resi- 
dence ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  judge  from  their  popn- 
lousness  and  wealth,  independence  was  not  essential  to 


of  the  Medes  should  be  expelled,  and  their 
lands  given  to  the  lonicns.  The  Athenians 
would  not  consent  that  the  lonians  should  be 
transported  from  their  country,  nor  would  they 
allow  the  Peloponnesians  to  decide  on  the  de- 
struction of  AUienian  colonies.  Seeing  them 
tenadoos  of  this  opinion,  the  Peloponnesians 
no  longer  opposed  tiiem.  Afterward  the  peo- 
ple of  Samos,  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  the  other 
islands  who  had  assisted  with  their  arms  in  the 
present  exigence,  were  received  into  the  general 
confederacy,  having  by  an  oath  promised  con- 
stant and  inviolable  fidelity.  This  ceremony 
performed,  they  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont, 
meaning  to  destroy  the  bridge,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  find  in  its  original  state. 

CYII.  The  Barbarians  who  saved  them- 
selves by  flight,  came  to  the  heights  of  Myeale, 
and  thence  escaped  in  no  great  numbers  to 
Sardis.  During  the  retreat,  Masbtes,  son  of 
Darius,  who  had  been  present  at  the  late  unfor- 
tunate engagement,  severely  reproached  Ar- 
taynes  the  commander-in-chief:  amongst  other 
things,  he  said,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  duty 
he  had  behaved  more  like  a  woman  ^  than  a  man, 
and  had  materially  injured  the  interest  of  his 
master.  To  say  tiiM  a  man  is  more  dastardly 
than  a  woman,  is  vrith  the  Persians  the  most 
infamous  of  all  reproaches.  Artayntes,  alter 
bearing  the  insult  for  some  time,  became  at 
length  so  exasperated,  that  he  drew  his  scymitar, 
intending  to  kill  Masistes.  He  was  prevented 
by  Xenagoras,  son  of  Praxilaus,  a  native  of 
Halicamassus,  who  hsppening  to  be  behind 
Artayntes,  seized  him  by  the  middle,  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground ;  at  the  same  time  the  guards 
of  Masistes  came  up.  Xenagoras  by  this 
action  not  only  obtained  the  favour  of  Masistes, 
but  so  much  obliged  Xerxes,  by  thus  preserv- 
ing his  brother,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
government  of  all  Cilieia.  Nothing  farther  of 
consequence  occurred  in  their  way  to  Sardis, 
where  they  found  the  king,  who  after  his  retreat 
from  Athens,  and  his  ill  success  at  sea,  had 
there  resided. 

CVIII.    Xerxes,  during  his  residence  at 


4  LUu  a  teomon.]— This  reproach  seems  anciently  to 
have  been  considered  as  the  most  contemptuous  that 
could  be  Imagined.  Xerxes  with  this  Inveighed  against 
his  troops  at  Salamis.  See  also  the  speech  of  Thersites 
In  the  second  book  ot  the  Iliad  : 


OWOBOI  of  Idnk,  BMB  BO  I 

Iknea  lee  «  07,  ud  M  him  waria  Iw  I 

I  oa  Ow  FbiTilu  Aon. 


This  sxpnsaion  lo  Greek  Is  A%iatiis  •«•««  *  Axa«e<.— ^ 
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SardjB,  bad  tttached  himself  to  tbe  wtft  of 
Masutes,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  aame 
time.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  his  wishes  bj 
presents,  and  out  of  respect  to  his  brother  he 
forbore  to  use  violence.  The  woman,  con- 
Tinced  that  he  would  not  force  her,  was  re- 
strained by  the  same  consideration.  Xerxes, 
perceiving  his  other  efforts  ineffectual,  reeoWed 
to  marry  his  own  son  Darius  to  the  daughter  of 
this  woman  by  Masistes^  thinking  by  these 
means  to  obtain  the  more  easy  accomplishment 
of  his  desires.  The  marriage  being  solemnized 
with  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  he  dq)arted 
for  Susa.  On  his  arrival  here,  his  son's  wife 
was  received  into  his  palace :  the  wife  of  Ma- 
sistes  no  longer  engaged  his  attention,  but 
changing  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  wife  of  his  son,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother.    Her  name  was  Artaynta. 

CIX.  This  intrigue  was  afWrwards  discov- 
ered in  the  following  manner :  Amestris  ^  the 
wife  of  Xerxes  presented  her  husband  with  a 
large  embroidered  and  beautiful  vest,  which  she 
herself  had  made ;  Xerxes  was  much  delighted 
with  it,  and  putting  it  on,  w«nt  to  visit  Ar- 
taynta ;  in  an  emotion  of  love,  he  desired  her 
to  ask  as  a  compensation  for  her  favours  what- 
ever she  wished,  promising  faithfully  to  gratify 
her.  To  this,  impelled  by  the  evil  destiny  of 
her  whole  family,  she  replied ;  «  and  will  you 
really,  Sir,  grant  me  what  I  shall  ask  V  Xer- 
xes, never  supposing  she  would  require  what 
she  did,  promised  with  an  oath  that  he  would. 
The  woman  confidently  demanded  his  robe. 
Xerxes  at  first  refused  her,  fearing  that  Ames- 
tris would  thus  be  convinced  of  what  she  had 
long  suspected.  Instead  of  what  she  solicited, 
he  promised  her  cities,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
gold,  and  the  sole  command'  of  a  large  body  of 
troops:  which  last  is  amongst  the  Persians 


1  ilm««M«.}~Many  learned  men,  and  ScaHger  among 
others,  pretend  thai  this  princess  is  the  same  with  qneen 
Esther.  A  vain  similitude  of  name,  the  cruelty  of 
Amestris,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  various  examples, 
the  bartwrltjr  with  which  Esther  treated  the  ten  children 
of  Haman,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  have  given  rise 
to  this  supposition ;  but  Esther  was  of  a  Jewish,  Ames- 
tris of  a  Persian  family.  The  lather  of  this  last  was  a 
satrap,  named  Onophas,  according  to  Ctesias,  and  Ota- 
nes,  according  to  Herodotus.  If  any  stress  were  to  he 
laid  on  a  mere  name,  we  might  as  well  affirm  ihatEsther 
was  the  sime  as  Atossa,  for  she  was  also  called  Hadas- 
n ;  but  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that 
Darius  was  the  same  with  Ahasuenxs.— XorcAer. 

2  Sole  commoftd.]— Evelthon,  king  of  Cyprus,  was 
more  wise :  he  gave  to  Pheretima  any  thing  rather  than 
an  army.— See  b.  iv.  l&L—Lttrcher, 


esteemed  a  most  distingutsbed  honour.  Unable 
to  change  her  purpose,  he  gave  her  the  robe ; 
delighted  with  which,  she  wore  it  with  exulta- 
tion. 

ex.  Amestris  soon  heard  of  her  having  it, 
and  thus  learning  what  had  happened,  was 
exasperated,  not  against  the  young  woman  her- 
self, but  against  her  mother,  whom  alone  she 
considered  as  criminal,  and  the  caose  of  the 
mischief;  she  accordingly  determined  on  her 
destruction.  Waiting  therefore  for  the  solem- 
nity of  the  royal  festival,  which  is  held  once  in 
every  year,  on  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  riie 
took  this  opportunity  of  requesting  Xerxes  to 
give  her  the  wife  of  Masistes.  This  festival  is 
called  in  the  Persian  tongue  Tycta,  in  the  Grec^ 
Teleion,  or  Perfect,  upon  which  the  king  alone 
decorates  his  head,  and  makes  presents  to  the 
Persians.  Xerxes  however  thought  the  giving^ 
away  ihe  person  of  his  brother's  wife  both  cruel 
and  detestable.  He  was  satisfied  that  she  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  and  he 
could  not  be  ignorant  with  what  motive  Ames- 
tris had  made  her  request 

CXI.  Conquered  at  length  by  her  impor- 
tunity, as  well  as  by  the  law  of  custom,  which 
compelled  the  king  on  eveiy  occasion  of  this 
festival  to  give  what  was  required  of  him,  he 
granted  what  she  asked,  though  with  extreme 
reluctance :  giving  therefore  the  woman  to  his 
wife,  he  told  her  to  nse  her  as  she  might  think 
proper ;  bat  he  immediately  sent  for  his  bro- 
ther, whom  he  thus  addressed :  «  Masistes,  yon 
are  a  son  of  Darius,  and  my  brother,  spj  besides 
this  yon  enjoy  a  fair  reputation :  do  not  any 
more  connect  yourself  with  your  present  wife ; 
I  will  give  you  my  daughter  in  her  place.  It 
is  my  pleasure  that  yon  accept  of  her,  and  re- 
pudiate the  other."  "Sir,*'  replied  Masistes, 
in  great  astonishment,  « what  am  I  to  nndei^ 
stand  from  this  discourse  ?  would  you  have  mu 
reject  a  woman  agreeable  so  me  in  all  respects, 
by  whom  I  have  had  three  sons  as  well  as 
daughters :  one  of  whom  you  have  married  to 
your  own  son :  and  doing  thiff  aAerwarda  marry 
your  daughter!  Indeed,  O  king,  though  I 
esteem  your  offer  as  the  highest  honour,  I  can- 
not accept  it.  Do  not  compel  me  to  this  mea- 
sure, for  you  can  have  no  motive  for  doing  so; 
you  may  find  a  husband  for  your  daughter  no 
less  suitable  than  myself ;  suffer  me  therefore 
to  live  with  my  wife  as  usual.'*  To  this  Xerxes 
in  great  anger  made  answer :  "You  shall  neither, 
Masistes,  many  my  daughter,  nor  continue  to 
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o&joy  yoar  picient  wife,  that  yon  may  team  in 
future  to  accept  what  I  propose."  Masistes 
npon  thia  retired,  eaying  only,  •<  you  have  not, 
O  king,  taken  away  my  life." 

CXI  I.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  engaged  in  this 
conference  with  his  brother,  Amestris,  sending 
for  the  royal  gnards,  mutilated  the  wife  of 
Msaistes,  cutUng  off  her  breasts,  and  throwing 
them  to  the  dogs.'  She  afterwards  cut  off  her 
nose,  her  ears,  her  lips,  and  her  tongue,  and  in 
this  condition  sent  her  home. 

CXIII.  Masistes,  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
had  happened,  yet  fearful  of  some  impending 
calamity,  returned  hastily  to  his  house.  When 
he  saw  the  situation  of  his  wife,  he  immediately, 
aAer  consulting  with  his  children,  ^ed  with 
some  adherents  to  Bactiia,  with  the  intention 
of  exciting  that  province  to  revolt,  and  of  do- 
ing the  king  essential  injury.  If  he  had  once 
arrived  in  Bactria,  among  the  Sacs,  thia  I  be- 
leave  would  have  been  accomplished ;  he  was 
the  governor  of  Bactria,  and  exceedingly  beloved 
in  his  province.  But  Xerxes  having  intelli- 
gence of  his  designs,  sent  a  body  offerees  against 
him,  who  intercepting  him  in  his  progress,  pnt 
him,  his  children,  and  his  followers,  to  death. 
So  much  for  the  amour  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
death  of  Masistes. 

CXIV.  The  Greeks,  sailing  from  Mycale 
towards  the  Hellespont,  were  obliged  by  con- 
trary winds  to  put  in  at  Lectum ;  thence  they 
proceeded  to  Abydos.  Here  they  found  the 
bridge,  which  they  imagined  was  entire,  and 
which  was  the  prindpal  object  of  their  voyage, 
effectually  broken  down.  They  on  this  held  a 
consultation ;  Lentychides,  and  the  Lacede- 
monians with  him,  were  for  retnmiug  to  Greece ; 

3  To  the  do^«.]— This  horrid  aa  of  female  cruelty  in 
some  degree  justifies  the  strong  expression  of  Orid : 

Bad  acqiw  ftilTW  apar  madia  tafli  w?w  m  bs  M^ 
Tulminao  n|ddM  dam  rabt  on  eaaai, 

Hee  lea  qvnm  eatalb  bctutRM*  abam  pmbc^ 
Nae  bravb  I^aw  Tipan  lampada, 

FoBnhia  qnun  ncU  dapnhesi  pallioe  leett 
Audet,  at  In  Tidta  pipKiim  manlii  babet, 

In  fccram  AtfBnaM|nenilL 
Sea  some  inatancet  of  extraordinary  female  cruelty  re- 
corded by  Stephens,  in  hie  Apology  for  Herodotus,  one  of 
which  is  io  horrible,  as  almost  to  exceed  the  imagination. 
A  young  woman  deserted  \ij  her  lover,  by  whom  she  was 
with  child,  used  violence  to  make  herself  miscarry  three 
months  before  her  time,  and  theif  murdered  her  infant 
with  the  most  shocking  and  terrible  barbarity.  It  is 
impossible,  says  Dr.  Prideaux,that  a  woman  of  so  Tile 
and  abominable  a  character  as  this  Amestris  was,  could 
ever  have  been  that  queen  of  Persia,  who  by  the  name  of 
Bsther  is  to  ranowned  in  Holy  Writ,  and  is  there  re- 
corded as  the  instnunent  by  which  God  was  pleased  in 
so  signal  a  manner  to  deliver  his  people  from  that  utter 
dsstruction  which  wss  designed  against  themw— r. 


the  Athenians,  with  their  leader  Xanthippus, 
advised  them  to  continue  where  they  were,  and 
make  an  attempt  on  the  Chersonese.  The 
Peloponnesians  returned;  but  the  Athenians, 
passing  from  Abydos  to  the  Chersonese,  laid 
siege  to  Sestos. 

CXy .  To  this  place,  as  by  far  the  strongest 
in  all  that  district,  great  numbers  had  retired 
from  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Greeks  were  in  the  Hellespont : 
among  others  was  (Eobazus  of  Cardia,  a  Per- 
sian who  had  previously  collected  here  what 
remained  of  the  bridge.  The  town  itself  was 
possessed  by  the  native  JBtolians,  but  they  had 
with  them  a  great  number  of  Persians  and  other 
allies. 

CXYI.  The  governor  of  this  place  nnder 
Xerxes,  was  Artayctes,  a  Persian,  of  a  cruel 
and  profligate  character.  He  had  circumvented 
Xerxes  when  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and  had 
fraudulently  taken  from  Eleos  the  wealth  of 
Protesilaus^  the  son  of  Iphidns.  In  Elssoe 
of  the  Chersonese,  was  a  tomb  of  Protesilaus, 
in  the  centre  of  a  shrine  which  had  been  erected 
to  his  honour.  Here  were  considerable  riches, 
a  number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  besides 
brass,  vests,  and  many  votive  ofierings  ;  of  all 
these  Artayctes  possessed  himself,  having  firs^ 
insidiously  obtained  the  king's  sanction^ — 
«  Sir,"  said  he,  •<  there  is  in  this  country  the 
house  of  a  Greek,  who  entering  your  dominions 
with  an  armed  force,  met  with  the  death  he 
merited.  Give  it  to  me,  as  an  example  to 
others,  not  to  commit  hostilities  in  yonr  em- 
pire." The  king,  having  no  suspicion  of  his 
object,  was  without  difficulty  persuaded  to 
grant  him  the  house.  Artayctes  asserted  that 
Protesilaus  had  committed  hostilities  within  the 
king's  dominions,  because  the  Persians  con- 
sider all  Asia  as  their  own,'  and  the  property 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  Having  by  the  king 
been  rendered  msster  of  all  this  wealth,  he  re- 
moved it  to  Sestos,  the  ground  which  it  had 
before  occupied  at  Eleos,  he  ploughed  and 
planted ;  and  as  often  as  he  went  there  after- 
wards, he  enjoyed  his  wives  in  the  sanctnsry. 
At  this  time  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the 

4  Prote9aaut.y-VLB  was  a  Thessalian ;  he  went  t» 
the  siege  of  Troy  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  FhyUca, 
Fyrrhasus,  Iiene,  &c.  He  was  killed  by  a  Trojan  as  he 
disembarked.  Various  opinions  are  found  in  the  Scho- 
liast on  Homer  on  this  subject.  Some  affirm,  according 
to  that,  that  the  Trojan  who  slew  him  was  JEneas, 
others  that  it  was  Euphorbus.  Some  assign  to  Hector 
the  honour  of  his  death,  others  to  Achalea—XarcA^r. 

6  IsMsir  oien.J— See  book  i.  c.  UB* 
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Greekiy  unptepored  for  dftfflnce,  and  not  ex- 
pecting these  enemies,  who  cane  upon  him  by 
surprise. 

CXVII.  Whilst  they  were  proseenting  the 
siege,  the  autymn  arrived.  The  Athenians, 
unable  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
place,  and  uneaej  at  being  engaged  in  an  expe- 
dition eo  far  from  their  countiy,  entreated  their 
leaders  to  conduct  them  home.  They,  in  re- 
turn, refused  to  do  this,  till  they  should  either 
succeed  in  their  enterprise,  or  be  recalled  by 
the  people  of  Athens,  so  intent  were  they  on 
the  business  before  them. 

CXVIII.  The  besieged,  who  were  with 
Artayctes,  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of 
wretchedness,  that  they  were  obliged  to  boil  for 
food,  the  cords  of  which  their  beds  were  com- 
posed. When  these  also  were  consumed, 
Artayctes,  (Eobazus,  with  some  other  Per- 
sians, fled,  under  cover  of  the  night,  esca]nng 
by  an  avenue  behind  the  town,  which  happened 
not  to  be  blockaded  by  the  enemy.  When 
the  morning  came,  the  people  of  the  Chersonese 
made  signals  to  the  Athenians  from  the  tur- 
rets, and  opened  to  them  the  gates.  The 
greater  part  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  Pe> 
siana,  the  remainder  took  possession  of  the 
town. 

CZnC.  JBobazus  fled  into  Thraoe ;  but  he 
was  here  seixed  by  the  Apsinthians,  igiid  sacri- 
ficed, according  to  their  rites,  to  their  god 
Pleistorus :'  his  followers  were  put  to  death  in 
some  other  manner.  Artayctes  and  his  adhe- 
rents, who  fled  the  last,  were  overtaken  near 
the  waters  of  ^gos,  where,  after  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, part  were  slain  and  part  taken  prisoners. 
The  Greeks  put  them  all  in  chains,  Artayctes 
and  his  son  with  the  rest,  and  carried  them  to 
Sestos. 

r  -  -  II      ■  ■  III  L ,     ,  - 

1  P/etclortt».]— This  deity,  barbarous  as  the  people  by 
whom  he  was  worshipped,  is  totally  onkDown.  lite  sa- 
criflees  oflbred  to  him  induce  me  U>  eo&jecture,  that  it 
was  the  god  of  war,  whom  the  Scythians  represented  im- 
der  the  form  of  a  sword.  These  people,  over  a  laiige 
vessel,  cut  the  throatof  every  hundredth  priBonar,wettiDg 
the  sword  with  their  blood.  The  same  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Hunsv— See  AmmiaMu  Manellimut  1.  xxxi. 
e.  2.  The  Ciliciane  paid  the  god  of  war  a  worship  sa- 
vage like  this ;  they  suspended  the  Tlclim,  whether  a 
man  or  an  animal,  from  a  tree,  and  going  to  a  small  dis- 
tance, killed  it  with  their  spears.— £arcA«r. 

Cruel  as  these  customs  may  appear,  yet  prevailing 
among  a  rude  and  uncivilised  people,  they  are  no  more 
to  \je  justified,  than  the  unprovoked  and  unnatural  inhu- 
manity practised  at  Tauris.  Here  every  stranger, 
whom  accident  or  misfortune  brought  to  their  coast, 
was  sacrificed  to  Diana.— See  77^  J^gmia  in  Tawia 
^EuHpidet.-^T 


CXX»  It  is  reported  by  the  people  of  the 
Chersonese,  that  the  following  prodigy  hap- 
pened to  one  of  those  whose  business  was  to 
guard  the  prisoners.  This  man  was  broiling 
some  salt  fish ;  having  pnt  them  on  the  fire, 
they  moved  and  skipped  about  tike  fish  lately 
taken ;  the  standers-by  expressing  their  aston- 
ishment at  this,  Artayctes,  who  also  beheld  the 
prodigy,  sent  for  the  man  to  whom  it  had  hap« 
pened,  and  spoke  to  him  as  follows :  ><  My 
Athenian  friend,  be  not  alarmed  at  this  pro- 
digy, it  has  no  reierence  to  you,  it  regards  me 
alone.  Proteailaus  of  £le«os,  although  dead 
and  embalmed  in  salt,  shows  that  he  has  powCT 
from  the  gods  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  maa 
who  injured  him.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to 
satiafy  him  for  my  ransom.  In  place  of  the 
money,  which  I  took  from  his  temple,  1  will 
give  him  a  hundred  talents ;  for  my  son's  life, 
and  my  own,  I  will  give  the  Atheniana  two 
hundred  more.*'  These  ofiers  had  no  eiloet 
upon  Xanthippus  the  Athenian  general ;  he 
was  of  himself  inclined  to  put  the  man  to  death, 
to  which  he  was  farther  importuned  by  the 
people  of  Eleaios,  who  were  very  earnest  to 
have  the  cause  of  Protesilaua  avenged.  Con* 
ducting  him  therefore  to  the  shore  where  the 
bridge  of  Xerxes  had  been  constructed,  they 
there  cnidfled  him ;  though  some  say  this  was 
done  upon  an  eminence  near  the  city  of  Mady* 
tus.  The  son  was  stoned  in  his  Other's  pre> 
seace. 

CXXI.  The  Athenians  after  the  above 
transactions,  returned  to  Greece,  carrying  with 
them,  besides  vast  quantities  of  money,  the 
fragments  of  the  bridge,  to  be  suspended  in 
their  temples.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  they  continued  inactive. 

CXXII.  Of  this  Xrtayctes,  who  was  era* 
cified,  the  grandfother  by  the  father^s  side  was 
Artembares,  who  drew  up  an  address  for  the 
Persians,  which  they  approving,  presented  to 
Cyrus ;  it  was  to  this  effect :  «<  Since,  O  Cyrus, 
Jupiter  has  given  to  the  Persians,  and  by  the 
degradation  of  Astyages  to  you,  uncontrolled 
dominion,  suffer  us  to  remove  from  our  preeent 
confined  and  sterile  >  region  to  a  better.  We 
have  the  choice  of  many,  near  and  at  a  distance ; 
let  us  occupy  one  of  these,  and  become  exam- 
ples of  admiration  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
This  is  a  conduct  becoming  those  whose  supe- 
riority is  conspicuous:  we  can  never  have  a 
fairer  opportunity  of  doing  this,  being  at  the 
head  of  so  many  people,  and  masters  of  all 
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Asia.*'  Cyrua,  though  he  did  not  approve 
what  they  said,  told  them  thej  might  do  so  : 
hat  he  added,  that  by  taking  such  a  step,  they 
most  learn  in  future  not  to  command  but  to 
obey.  It  was  the  operation  of  nature,  that  lux- 
urious countries  should  render  men  efieminate,' 

2  EfffemifuUe.'j'-BUppocnlbn  confirms  what  is  here  as- 
serted by  Herodotus.  After  describing  the  advantages 
which  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia  possess  over  Greece ; 
he  adds,  that  the  men  there  are  not  naturally  valiant, 
and  are  unwilling  to  support  iatlgues  and  hardships. 
This  sentiment  is  approved  by  experience.  Greece  sub- 
dued Asia,  the  Romans  became  masters  of  both  those 
countries,  and  if  they  also  conquered  the  Gauls,  the 
Germans,  and  other  nations  of  the  north,  it  was  because 
these  were  undisciplined  and  ignorantof  the  artof  war. 
When  they  became  so,  they  in  their  turn  subdued  the 
lords  of  the  world,  and  dismembered  their  empire.  The 
Franks  vanquished  the  Gauls,  tlie  Lombards,  and  tlie 
Visigoths  of  Spain.  In  a  word,  it  is  always  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  people  of  tlie  north  have  Uie  advantage 
over  those  o(the  south.— LorcAsr. 


Ibr  delicacies  and  heroes  were  seldom  the 
produce  of  the  same  soil.  The  Persians 
yielded  to  these  sentiments  of  Cyrus  and  aban- 
doned their  own.  They  chose  rathor  a  less 
pleasant  country  with  dominion,  than  a  fairer 
one  with  servitude. 

The  ninth  cannot  be  thought  the  least  interesting  of 
the  books  of  Herodotus.  The  baules  of  Platea  and  My- 
cale  would  alone  claim  attention,  without  those  beauti- 
ful moral  sentiments  which  we  find  every  where  inter- 
spersed in  it.  The  behaviour  of  Pausanias  after  his  vic- 
tory, his  dignity,  moderation,  and  modesty,  are  admira- 
bly described ;  his  continence,  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
tress of  Pharandates,  may,  fur  any  thing  I  see  to  the 
contrary  in  ehher  history,  well  be  put  on  a  par  with  the 
so  much  vaunted  temperance  of  Scipio  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. The  concluding  sentiment,  which  teaches  that 
the  dispositions  of  men  should  be  conformed  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  tliey  are  born,  is 
alike  admirable  for  the  simplicity  with  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, and  the  ptiUosophic  truth  wlilch  it  inculcates. 
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AbanteSf  whj  they  cut  off  their  hair  before,  46,  n. 

Abarisy  story  of,  199. 

AbdeTOj  manj  singulantiea  related  of,  61,  n.— ftlgmatiz- 
ed  by  Juvenal,  347,  n. 

Ahderitay  Xerxes  makes  a  treaty  of  friendship  with,  410. 

Abrocormu  and  HypercmthM^  brothers  of  Xerxes,  fkll  in 
contebding  fur  the  body  of  Leonidas,  376. 

AhysainiOj  lapidation  a  piinishinent  in,  490,  n. 

Ab!/89intan8f  said  to  eat  raw  flesh  from  the  living  ox, 
170,  n. 

Atanthiana  presented  by  Xerxes  with  a  Median  vest,  948. 

Aeephali  have  their  eyes  in  their  breasts,  240. 

Aeetf  the  river,  its  passage  prevented  by  the  Pereians,  176. 

Aefkemenesi  son  of  Darius,  138 — is  intrusted  by  Xerxes 
with  the  government  of  Egypt,  323— his  advice  relative 
to  the  Grecian  war  is  pursued  by  Xerxes,  360— treats 
the  body  of  Leonidas  with  barbarity,  ib.— is  slain  by 
Inanis,3S3. 

Aduloust  a  river  in  Egypt,  70. 

Acheron,  391,  n. 

AdimatUuBf  the  Athenian,  had  an  honourable  epitaph 
incribed  on  his  tomb,  381,  n. 

AdimantiUt  the  Corinthian,  is  prevented  by  Themis- 
tocles  from  flying  before  the  Pereians,  381 — is  reprov- 
ed by  Theraistocief,  393 — said  to  have  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  408. 

AdoniBf  his  rites  in  Phrygia  represented  the  access  and 
recess  of  the  sun,  ^l,  n. 

Adoption  always  performed  by  the  Spartans  in  presence 
of  the  king,  296— more  frequent  amongst  the  Romans 
than  amongst  the  Greeks,  ib,  n. 

Adnutust  son  of  Gordius,  having  unwillingly  killed  his 
brother,  receives  expiation  from .  Crcasus,  12 — is  in- 
trusted by  Croesus  with  the  care  of  his  son  Aiysin  the 
hunting  of  a  wild  boar,  13 — missing  his  aim  at  the  boar 
kills  Atys,  ib. — kills  himself  on  the  tombof  Atys,  14. 

Adraatu8y  the  son  of  Talaue,  sacrifices  and  festivals  ap- 
propriated to  him  \ff  the  Sicyonians,  assigned  by  Clis- 
thenes  to  Melanippus,  264. 

AdyrmachidtRtTL  people  of  Africa,  their  customs,  233,  k,  n. 

JBw:e»j  son  of  Syloson,  prevails  on  all  the  Samian  lead- 
ers, except  eleven,  to  withdraw  their  assistance  from 
the  lonians,  281— the  Phenicians  ordered  by  the  Per- 
•  slans  to  replace  him  in  Samoa  as  a  reward  of  his 
services,  288. 

^act'd(C,269,d91 

JEactUy  an  edifice  erected  by  the  Athenians  sacred  to 
him,  271— his  aid  intreated  by  the  Greeks,  394. 

MgaUoa,  mount,  Xerxes  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamis 
from,  402. 

ASgeuSf  son  of  Pandion,  63. 

^gida,  whence  their  name,  22&— boild  a  shrine  to  the 
Furies,  lb. 
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JBSgineUtj  their  resentment  to  the  Samians,  15&— assist 
the  Thebans  against  the  Athenians,  26&— occasion  of 
their  enmity  with  the  Athenians,  ib. — by  their  compli- 
ance with  the  demands  of  Darius,  give  great  offence 
to  the  Athenians,  283 — are  accused  by  the  Athenians 
at  Sparta  of  betraying  the  liberties  of  Greece,  294 — 
oppose  and  repulse  Cleomenes,  who  endeavoured  to 
seize  the  persons  of  the  accused,  ib. — send  hostages  to 
Cleomenes,  301 — commit  an  act  of  violence  on  the 
Athenians  atSunium,  306— are  betrayed  to  the  Athe- 
nians by  Nicodromus,  ib. — for  their  impiety  against 
the  temple  of  Ceres  Thesmophores  are  driven  from 
iEgina,  ib. — are  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  deni- 
ed assistant  by  the  Argives,d07 — obtain  a  victory 
over  the  Athenian  fleet,  ib. — supply  the  Greeks  with 
thirty  vessels,  390 — are  Dorians,  ib. — distinguish 
themselves  in  the  bottle  at  Salamis,  408 — their  ofifer- 
ing  at  Delphi,  410 — become  exceedingly  rich  by  their 
purehases  of  the  spoil  after  the  baule  of  Platea,  440. 
JBgiSi  derivation  of  the  word,  238. 
^ffium,  answer  of  the  oracle  to  the  people  of,  46,  n. 
kalians,  subdued  by  Crffisus,  3 — their  offer  of  allegi- 
aoce  rejected  by  Cyrus,  44 — their  cities,  47 — send  am- 
bassadora  to  Sparta  to  request  assistance  from  the 
Lacedssmonians  against  Cyrus,  ib. — who  refuse  it,  and 
yet  threaten  Cyrus  for  any  injury  to  the  Grecian 
cities,  48 — Datis  the  Mode  takes  themwith  his  army 
against  Eretria,  308 — assist  Xerxes  witli  sixty  ships, 
343— called  Pelasgi  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  52. 
JEsohylua,  126. 

JEaop,  bis  conversation  with  Solon  at  Sardis,  ll,n. — the 
fables  under  his  name  not  his,  116,n. — little  concern- 
ing him  can  be  ascertained  as  (act,  ib.  n. — not  deform, 
ed,  ib.  n. — called  Theta,272,n. 
.X/Aiopia,  rain  and  ice  unknown  in,  7&^rain,  &c. 

known  in,  ib. — its  produce,  175. 
JEthiopian»t  eighteen  of  them  kings  of  Egypt,  lO^-> 
from  time  immemorial  used  circumcision,  103 — not 
possible  to  say  whether  they  or  the  Egyptians  first 
introduced  circumcision,  ib. — subdued  by  Cambyses, 
169 — their  customs,  ib. — assist  Xerxes  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Greece,  340— difference  twtween  the  eastern 
and  western,  ib. 
JEtMopiemSj  Macrobian,  141 — term  of  their  lives,  143 — 
their  f'xid,  ib. — Cambyses  marches  asainst  them  with 
a  part  of  his  army,  and  loses  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  144. 
JBtdiant,  a  shocking  character  of  them,  398,  n. 
Africa  J  first  discovered  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  200 — Sataspes  desists  from 
sailing  round  it,  ib. — barren  of  wo<)d,  236 — various 
nations  of,  233 — its  animals,  241— in  some  parts  it 
never  rains,  239 — in  goodness  of  soil  not  comparable 
to  Asia  or  Europe,  243. 
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4frican9j  nesreat  to  EfTpt,  submit  to  CainbyM9|  13^ 
prevent  the  Greeks  from  seeing  Irasa,  231— from 
Ggjpi  as  (ar  as  lake  Tritonis  lead  a  pastoral  life,  and 
live  on  flesli  and  milk,  239— to  the  west  of  the  lake 
Tritonis,  not  shepherds,  ib.— custciros  of  the  African 
shepherds  with  respect  to  their  children,  ib.— Africans 
more  exempt  from  diseases  than  other  men,  lb— their 
mode  of  sacrifice,  ib.— all  adore  the  sun  and  moon,  lb. 

AgariaUij  daughter  of  Clisihenes,  mode  of  her  father's 
disposing  of  her  in  marriage,  316— given  by  her  frther 
to  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmnon,  318. 

A^arutOj  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  316L 

Agasiclff  of  Halicamassus,  violated  the  custom  of  the 
temple  of  Triope,  45. 

Agaihoergoi^  21. 

Asaihyrn,  218, 222. 

Agey  reverence  paid  to  by  the  Egyptians  and  Lacada- 
monians,  96. 

AgettUj  son  of  Alcides,  his  wife  from  being  remark- 
able for  her  ugliness,  becomes  exceedingly  t>eautiful, 
297— bis  vrife  is  by  artifice  obtained  by  Aritson,  who 
by  her  has  Demaratus,  ib. 

Agyitoj  men  and  cattle  seized  with  eonvulsions  on  ap- 
proaching a  certain  spot,  61. 

AIuuueru9y  the  subject  of  much  etymological  investiga- 
tion, 56;  n. 

AJaxj  son  of  Telamon,  264— Invoked  by  the  Greeks  at 
Salarols,  394— a  vessel  consecrated  to  him  by  the 
Greeks,  380. 

AimneatuB  slays  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Flatea,  433. 

Alabaster,  whence  its  name,  141,  n. 

Alcaua,  the  son  of  Hercules,  3. 

Alratu,  the  poet,  fled  from  the  field,  274— some  account 
of,  ib.  n. 

Alcnutan,  son  of  Megacles,  by  the  permission  of  Croesus 
takes  with  him  from  Sardis  all  the  gold  he  can 
carry,  316. 

Alcmaonida^  construct  the  temple  of  Delphi,  261^— bribe 
the  Pythian  to  propose  to  every  Spartan  who  con- 
sulted her  the  deliverance  of  Athens,  ib.— a  shield  said 
to  be  held  up  by  one  of  them  as  a  signal  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  retreat  from  Marathon,  314— knit  this  an 
Incredible  story,  316— always  amongst  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  of  Athens,  ib.— the  family  raised 
by  Clisthenee,  ib. 

Aleuada  send  messengers  from  Thessaly,  Imploring 
Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  323— the  first  Greeks  who 
submitted  to  Xerxes,  351. 

Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  resolves  to  obtain  a  wife  from 
Greece,  2. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  by  stratagem  procures  the 
death  of  seven  Persians  sent  by  Megabysus  to  de- 
mand earth  and  water,  260— gives  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage to  Bubaris,  and  thus  prevents  an  inquiry  into 
the  assassination  of  the  seven  Persians,  ib.— dissuades 
the  Greeks  from  proceeding  inwards  Thessaly  to 
defend  the  Olympic  straits  ai^ainst  Xerxes,  365— a 
golden  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  410— is  sent  ambas- 
sador by  Mardonius  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  413— his  descent  fn>m  Perdircas,  414— his 
Speech  at  Athens,  41&— betrays  Mardonius  to  the 
Greeks,  430. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  order  to  his  troops  to  cut  off 
their  hair,  46,  n.— story  of  his  birth  similar  to  that  of 
the  tiirth  of  Demaratus,  299,  n.— by  an  act  of  violence  on 
the  Pythian,  obtained  the  answer  he  wished  f  >r,  3CQ,  n. 

Atgerinee,  their  ceremony  in  marriage,  235,  n. 

Allegory,  partiality  of  the  ancients  to,  224,  n. 

AUianree  ratified  by  ancient  and  modem  nations  by 
drinking  their  own  blood,  94,  n.^how  made  by  the 
Arabians,  137— by  the  Scythians,  206. 


Altar  of  the  twelve  deities  at  Athens,  69, 312— at  Delphi, " 
presented  by  the  Chians,  116— of  Hercules,  3G6----cf 
Jupiter  Forensls,  257— of  Ortbosian  Diana,  241— «f 
the  winds,  365. 

Altare,  none  amntig  the  Persians,  41— first  erected  hf 
the  Egyptians,  68. 

Alyattes,  king  of  Sardis,  6— resumes  bis  father's  war 
against  the  Milesians,  ib.— and  puts  an  end  to  it,  7 — 
erects  two  temples  to  Minerva,  ib.— his  death,  8 — 
his  sepulchre  described,  31— story  of  him  and  a  Thra- 
cian  woman,  248. 

Amaeie  rebels  against  Apries  king  of  Egypt,  127— uka« 
Apries  prisoner,  and  treats  him  with  kindness,  till 
the  Egyptians  strangle  him,  128^succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  129— instance  of  his  political  sagacity, 
130— his  regulation  of  his  time,  ib.— erects  a  magnifi- 
cent portico  in  honour  of  Minerva,  ib.— brings  an 
edifice  from  Elaphantine  constructed  of  one  entiro 
stone,  131— colossal  statues  placed  by  him,  ib.— built 
the  temple  of  Isls  at  Memphis,  it.- partial  to  the 
Greeks,  ib. — gives  1000  talents  of  alum  towards  re- 
building the  temple  of  Delphi,  132— makes  an  anu> 
cable  confederacy  with  the  Cyrenians,  ib.— marries 
Ladice,  ib.— is  afflicted  with  imbecility,  tut  his  vigour 
is  restored,  ib.— his  litterality  to  Greece,  ib.— sends  his 
portrait  to  Cy  rene,  ib— the  first  that  conquered  Cypros, 
133— Cambysf  s  leads  an  army  against  him,  13&— dies 
bcf  >re  Cambyses  advances  to  E^^pi,  138— soccecded 
by  Psammenittis,  ib.— his  dead  Ixxly  insulted  by  Cam- 
byses, 140— his  advice  to  Polycrates,  149- his  motives 
for  withdrawing  his  alliance  with  him,  loO— Ibreiold 
the  death  of  Polycrates,  179. 

Amaeis,  a  Maraphian,  intrusted  by  Ariandcs  with  the 
conduct  of  an  army  against  the  Barceans,  23^— his 
stratagem  at  the  siege  of  Barce,  243. 

AnuUhveia  besieged  by  Onesilus,  277— a  name  of  Cy- 
prus, ib.  n. 

Amazons,  by  the  Scythians  called  roenslayers,  219— 
subdued  by  the  Greeks  at  Therroodon,  4S7— plunder 
the  Scythians,  220— conciliated  to  the  Scythians,  ib. — 
their  manners  and  customs,  221. 

Ambassadors,  their  persons  sacred,  except  at  Constan- 
tinople, 156,  n. 

Amber  carried  from  Europe  into  Greece,  175— Its  name 
and  uses,  ib.  n. 

America,  whence  peopled,  206,  n. 

Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  commanded  fcurteen  Persian 
children  of  illustrious  birth  to  be  interred  alive,  348 
discovers  the  intrigue  of  Xerxes  with  Artaynta,  446— 
—not  the  same  with  queen  Esther,  ib.  447,  n.— her 
cruelty  to  the  wife  of  Masistes,  447. 

Amilrar,  conquered  by  Gelon  and  Tberon,  disappeared, 
and  was  never  seen  aftervrards,  362— according  to 
Polyenus  destroyed  by  Gelon  by  stratagem,  ib.  n. — 
honoured  by  the  Carthaginians  as  a  divinity,  ib. 

Aminias,  of  Pallene,403. 

Amtnocles,  son  of  Cratinus,  369. 

Ammon,  237,  n. 

itmrnofiiofu,  237— their  fountain  of  water,  ib.— derivatton 
of  their  name,  ib.  n. 

Amompharetua,  son  of  Poliadas,  433 — behaves  well  at 
the  battle  of  Platea,  437. 

i4mp/{tarau«,  his  oracle,  14,  A;  n.—Crcesuf  sends  presents 
to  him,  16— no  Thetmn  allowed  to  sleep  in  his  temple,4l3, 

Amphirtyons,  262,  n.  371,  n. 

Ampfiilochus,  his  oracle,  168,  n. 

Amphytrion,  his  present  to  the  temple  of  the  Ismenlan 
Apollo  at  Tiiebes,  262. 

Amyntas  gives  the  Persians  earth  lAid  water,  249. 

Amyrtstus  discovers  the  island  Elbo,  118. 

Anacharsis,  the  Scythian,  his  superior  learning  and  a^ 
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complishments,  202— Tlsitfl  a  l&rge  part  of  the  habita- 
ble world,  and  returns  to  Scythia,  210— Ineiituies  the 
rites  in  honour  of  Cybele,  which  he  had  eean  perform- 
ed at  CyzicuB,  ib.— la  killed  bj  Saolius,  the  Scythian 
king,  211— his  descent,  ib. 

Anacrean  of  Tens,  177— many  doubt  whether  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  genuine,  ib.  n. 

AruueoTidrides,  king  of  Sparta,  married  two  wWes,  and 
had  two  separate  dwellings,  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
his  country,  253— his  sons  by  each  of  his  wives,  ib.— 
an  apothegm  of  his,  ib.  n. 

Anaxilaust  prince  of  Rhegium,  persuades  the  Samians 
to  possess  themselves  of  Zancle,  287. 

Anchimoliusy  son  of  Aster,  conducts  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  against  the  Pieisiraiids,  262— is  killed,  26S. 

Anehortf  particulars  respecting,  284,  n. 

AneieniSj  their  paintings,  192,  n. — their  engravings  on 
precious  stones,  150,  n. — their  works  in  miniature,  ib. 
n.— their  modes  of  counting,  216,  n.— fond  of  an  enig- 
matical way  of  speaking  and  acting,  224,  n.— in  their 
military  ex[)cditions  made  use  of  persons  of  loud  voices, 
226,  n.— iheir  curiouscontrivancesfor  conveying  secret 
intelligence,  254,  n.— their  various  uses  of  the  olive, 
258^  n.— their  notions  respecting  dreams  and  visions, 
260,  n.— gave  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  nicknames, 
272,  n.— their  customs  respecting  hospitality,  288,  n.— 
their  superstition  in  the  belief  of  prodigies,  289,  n. — 
frequently  considered  madness  as  annexed  by  the  gods 
to  mure  atrocious  acts,  301,  n.— generally  deemed  fire 
an  auspicious  omen,  303,  n.— thought  the  safety  of  a 
nation  might  be  secured,  or  the  life  of  an  individual  be 
preserved,  by  the  voluntary  death  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons, 352,  n.— originally  used  only  the  four  cardinal 
winds,  363,  n.— in  more  remote  times  sat  at  table,  423, 
n.— their  senlimenison  the  bodies  of  the  dead  remain- 
ing unburied,  ^£26,  n.— their  symbolaof  their  dehieB,386. 

Andromeda,  339. 

Androphagi,  218. 

Androa  Lesicged  by  the  Oreeks,  408b 

Androsphynges,  130. 

Aneristus^  son  of  Sperthies,  pot  to  death  by  the  Athen- 
ians, 353. 

Anitnalsj  their  figures  first  engraved  on  stone  by  the 
Egyptians,  68— live  promiscuously  with  the  Egyptians, 
80— their  heads  imprecated  by  the  Egyptians  in  sacri- 
fice, S2— their  heads  never  eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  ib. 
—none  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians  except  swine,  bulls, 
male  calves  without  blemish,  and  geese,  84— held  sa- 
cred and  cherished  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  89— great 
number  of  domestic,  in'Egypt,  90— buried  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 91— none  put  to  death  by  the  Aritonian  Indians, 
17t),  Sc  n.— fierce  and  venomous,  less  prolific  than  oth- 
ers, 173— disproportion  between  the  hind  and  fore  legs 
in  various,  241. 

Anointing  the  body  practised  by  the  Scythians,  210— ne- 
cessity of  it  in  hot  climates,  ib.  n. 

Antayflea,  governor  ofSestos,  crucified  alive,  331. 

Antigone,  her  piety  towards  her  brother's  corpse,  176,  n. 

AsUs,  in  India,  bigger  than  a  fox,  and  cast  up  sand  mix- 
ed with  cold  dust,  170.       '    ■• 

AnubiSj  why  rSpresenied  with  a  dog's  head,  91,  n.— had 
the  name  or  .Mercury  among  the  Egyptians,  118,  n. 

Anyntj  kingof  Egypt,  succeeds  Asychis,  117— flies  before 
the  army  of  Sabacus,  who  obtains  his  authority,  ib. — 
resumes  his  government,  118— is  succeeded  by  Sethos, 
ib. 

Apaluritm  festival,  46. 

Apis,  edifice  built  fur,  by  Psammetichus,  124— Egyptians 
rejoice  on  his  appearance,  145— particulars  concern- 
ing, ib.  n.— cleared  the  Peloponnese  of  serpents, 
whence  called  Serapis,  398)  n.  422,  n. 


ApollOi  his  statue  at  mount  Thomax,  22— preserved  hj 
Latona,  225— ihe  crow  sacred  to,  194,  n.— his  fountain 
in  Africa;  231— Carnian  festival  in  honour  of,  372,  n. 

Apolloy  of  Delphi,  his  oracle  without  appeal,  14,  u.— hif 
oracle  reproached  by  Croesus,  29. 

Apoiloj  Dldymean,  his  magnificent  temple,  14,  n.— why 
so  called,  285,  n. 

Apollot  Ismenian,  30~inscriptions  on  tripods  in  hif 
temple  at  Thebes,  261. 

Apollo  Orus,  120, 125— his  oracle  in  Egypt,  97. 

ApoUo  PMin,  245,  n. 

Apple  carved  by  the  Babylonians  on  the  tops  of  tlieir 
walking  sticks,  60. 

Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  attacks  Cyrene,  where  his  army 
is  routed,  232— succeeds  his  father,  127— in  scripture 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  ib.  n.— his  ill  success,  ib.— taken  pri- 
soner by  Amasis,  128— strangled  by  the  Egyptians,  129 
—passages  of  scripture  alluding  to  him,  ib.  n. 

ApginihianSf  sacrifice  CEobazus  to  their  god  Fleistorus^ 
44a 

Arabiay  its  products,  173— infested  by  flying  serpents,  lb. 

AroMorw, ceremonies  used  by  them  in  making  alliances, 
137— Bacchus  and  Urania  the  oniy  deities  they  vener- 
ate, 137— their  independence  always  a  theme  of 
praise  and  admiration,  167,  n. 

Araxta,  river,  customs  of  the  islanders  in,  62— its  vio- 
lence, ib.  n. 

Arcadia,  pafticulara  respecting,  398;  n. 

Arcadiant  opposed  the  claim  of  the  Athenians  to  anti- 
quity, 361,  n. -conjecture  of  their  original  name,  lb.  n. 

Areesilaut,  king  of  the  Cyranians,  strangled  by  his  bro- 
ther Aliarchus,  231— son  of  the  lame  Battus,  and  king 
of  the  Cyreneans,  flies  to  Samoa,  232 — returns  to  Cy- 
rene, and  recovers  his  authority,  ib.— is  put  to  death 
at  Barce,  having  violated  the  injunctions  of  the  oraclsi 
233. 

Archetimust  story  of  him  and  Cydias,  305,  n. 

Arcfttcut  his  valour,  264. 

Archidice,  a  Grecian  courtesan,  116— story  of  her,  ibb  a. 

Archilochtttf  of  Paros,  5. 

Archimedea,  whence  he  derived  the  idea  of  his  screW| 
104,  n. 

Ardys,  sonof  Oyges,  conquers  the  Frienians,  and  attacks 
Miletus,  6. 

Areopaguay  the  court  of  the,  392,  n. 

Arganthoniutf  king  of  the  Tartessians,  lived  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  50. 

^rgippcd,  account  of,  196. 

Argii^  an  Hyperborean  virgin,  honoured  by  the  Delians, 
19a 

Ar gives,  battle  between  them  and  the  Lacedsemonians 
fur  Thyrea,  26— the  meet  skilful  musicians  of  Greece, 
181— advance  to  the  sea  to  repel  Cleoroencs,  302— their 
women  taking  arms  repel  Cleomenes  with  the  loss  of 
numbers,  ib.  n.— are  attacked  by  stratagem,  and  thosa 
who  escape  take  refuge  in  the  grove  of  Argos ;  but 
fifty  of  them  are  enticed  out  by  Cleomenes,  and  put  to 
death,  30^— the  rest  not  appearing  when  called,  Cleo- 
menes burns  the  wood,  ib. — the  slaves,  usurping  the 
management  of  afifairs,  are  expelled,  and  retire  lo 
Tyrinthes,  but  are  at  last  subdued,  304— refuse  assist- 
ance to  the  Athenians  against  .£gina,  306— evade  giv- 
ing assistance  to  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  3S6 — 
Xerxes  claims'kindred  with,  ib.- said  to  have  first  in- 
vited the  Persian  to  invade  Greece,  357— invite  Me- 
lampus  to  cure  a  madness  among  their  women,  42a 

ArgoneuUic  expedition,  236. 

Argonauts,  their  posterity,  expelled  from  Lemnos,  settle 
among  the  Lacedtemonians,  227— are  cast  into  prison 
for  their  intemperance,  but  escape  by  an  artifice  of 
their  wives,  ib. 
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ArgoBf  formerly  the  most  famoat  state  of  Greece,  1 — 
whence  its  name,  303,  n.  398,  n.  CleomeiwB  eels  fire 
to  the  sacred  wood  of,  3CB. 

Ariabigne*,  son  of  Darius,  344, 402. 

Arinuupi't  a  people  of  Enrope  said  to  have  but  one  eje, 
175, 198. 

ilrton,ihe  Methymn»an,  carried  to  Taenams  on  the  back 
of  a  dolphin,  6— excelled  on  the  harp,  ib. 

AfutagoraSf  governor  of  Miletus,  2S2-— prevails  on  Ar- 
taphernes  to  procure  forces  from  Darius  afainsl 
Naxos,  253— revolts  against  Darius,  256~-e8lBbli8hes  a 
republican  form  of  government  in  Ionia,  ib. — sails  to 
Lacedssmon  to  procure  allies,  ib.— attempts  Vo  induce 
Cleoroenes,  king  of  Sparta,  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Asia,  257 ;  but  is  dismissed  without  success,  259— 
goes  to  Athens,  which  had  recovered  its  liberty,  200— 
recommends  to  the  Athenians  a  war  with  Persia,  275 
— procures  the  return  of  the  Pa>onians,  taken  captive 
by  Megabyzus,  to  their  native  country,  2r6— joined  by 
the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  commences  au  expedi- 
tion against  Sardis,  ib.— resolves  on  flight,  28t)— leaves 
Miletus  to  the  care  of  Pythagoras,  ib. — takes  posses- 
sion of  a  district  in  Thrace,  proceeds  to  the  attack  of 
another  place,  and  falls  with  his  army  t^  the  hands 
of  the  Thracians,  ib. 

Aristecu,  the  poet,  193— strange  story  of,  ib. 

Arutide»t  Bon  of  Lystmaciius,  his  share  in  the  victory  of 
the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  313,  n.— banished  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  399— lays  aside  his  animosity  towards 
Themistocles  fur  the  good  of  his  country,  400— during 
the  battle  of  Salamis  lands  at  PsiUaleia,  and  puts  eve- 
ry Persian  there  to  death,  404— commands  UOOO  Athen- 
ians at  the  baule  of  Platea,  427. 

Ariatodemutf  son  of  Aristomacbus,  said  by  the  Lacede- 
monians to  have  first  introduced  them  into  the  region 
which  they  inhabit,  291 

AriatodemuSf  of  Sparu,  receives  the  opprobrious  name 
of  trembler,  377— at  the  battle  of  Platea,  atones  for  his 
former  conduct,  378— has  no  respect  paid  him  after  the 
battle  of  Platea,  43. 

Art'stogilont  with  Harmodioa,  puts  Hipparchus  to  death, 
260. 

Aristoitf  king  of  Sparta,  marries  three  wives,  297 — art* 
fully  obtains  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus,  and  by  her 
has  Demaratus,  ib.— dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Dema- 
ratus,  296. 

AriatolUf  reported  to  have  destroyed  himself  at  Euripns 
from  mortification,  267,  n. 

Arithmetic^  its  first  introduction  unceruin,  216,  n.— 
mode  of  counting  used  by  the  ancients,  ib.  n. 

Aritoniansj  170,  and  n. 

Ark  qf  Noah  considered  as  prophetic,  and  a  kind  of 
temple  of  the  deity,  120,  n. 

ArmeniafUf  said  to  have  great  plenty  of  cattle,  238. 

Arms,  the  highest  degree  of  honour  annexed  to  the  ez 
ercise  of,  128. 

Armt/i  reflections  on  a  standing  one,  ib.  n.— how  dispos- 
ed by  the  Romans  in  attacking  an  enemy,  and  by  the 
Greeks,  324,  n. 

ArtabcmuSf  son  of  Hysiaspes,  endeavours  to  dissuade 
Darius  from  his  expedition  against  Scyihia,  213 — his 
speech  to  Xerxes  against  the  Athenian  war,  325— in 
consequence  of  a  vision  recommends  to  Xerxes  the 
prosecution  of  the  Athenian  war,  328— his  conversation 
with  Xerxes  on  his  weeping  at  the  sight  of  his  army, 
335— expresses  his  fears  of  success  in  the  Athenian 
war,  ib.— is  dismissed  by  Xerxes  to  Susa,336. 

Arittbazanesj  son  of  Darius,  disputes  with  Xerxes  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  321. 

ArtabazuMf  son  of  Pharnaces,  leader  of  the  I^rthians  and 
Choraaniiwnwj  33&-«ccompanies  Xerxes  in  his  retreat 


over  the  Hellespont,  411— besieges  Potidva,  and  take* 
Olynthus,  ib.— is  com|iel]ed  by  an  Inundation  to  retire 
from  Potidaa,  412— joins  Mardonius  in  Thesaaly,  ib. 
—his  advice  to  Mardonius  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Platea,  430- his  measures  whh  respect  to  Mardonius, 
436— flies  with  his  troops  towards  Phocis  afier  tfaa 
battle  of  Platea,  ib.— flies  from  Platea  to  the  Tbitflffa- 
lians,  441— by  artifice  escapes  to  Asia,  ib. 

i4r/iKA<Ees  buried  by  Xerxes  wiihgroatmognificence,  34S. 

Artants,  brother  of  Darius,  376. 

Artaphemety  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  brother  of  Dartufly 
is  left  governor  of  Sardis,  251— with  Otanes,  takes  Cla- 
xomensB  and  Cyma,  280— his  expression  to  Uistivns 
on  the  late  of  Aristagoras,  281— intercepts  letters  from 
Histieus  to  certain  Persians  at  Sardis,  and  puts  a  great 
number  of  Persians  to  death,  282— with  Harpagus, 
crucifies  Histiaeus  the  Milesian,  289— his  usual  regu- 
lations among  the  lonians,  292— son  of  Artaphernes^ 
together  with  Daiis,  is  commanded  by  Darius  to  sutv 
due  Eretria  and  Athens,  307- with  Datis,  carries  \hm 
captive  Eretrians  to  Susa,  315. 

Artaxcrxesy  meaning  of  his  name,  308 

ilr/oyr/es,  his  cruelly  and  profligacy,  447 ;  taken  cap> 
Uve  by  the  Greeks,  44S ;  his  son  stoned,  himself  cru- 
cified, ib. 

ArtayntOy  Xerxes'  intrigue  with,  how  discovered,  446. 

ArtaynttB  reproached  by  Masistes  lor  laehaving  like  a 
woman,  445. 

ArtembareSf  44B. 

Artembarit,  37. 

Artemina,  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  serves  in  the  Grecian 
expedition  under  Xerxes,  314— two  of  this  name,  ib. 
n.— her  free  advice  to  Xerxes,  against  risking  a  t<aulo 
with  the  Greeks,  396— her  stratagem  in  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  401- is  pursued  by  Aminias,  a  price  being  set 
on  her  head  by  the  Greeks ;  but  escapes  to  Phaleruro, 
403— her  advice  to  Xerxes  concerning  the  continuanca 
04  the  Grecian  war,  405— is  directed  by  Xerxes  to  re- 
tire to  Ephesos  with  his  children,  406. 

Artemisium^  365. 

ArtylriuM,  his  horse  taught  to  aasist  him  in  battle,  27S— 
his  horse's  feel  cut  oflf  by  the  servant  of  Gnesilus,  dtir- 
ing  his  combat  with  Artybius,  ib. 

Artyttontf  daughter  of  Cyrus,  married  to  Darius,  167—  a 
golden  statue  erected  in  her  honour,  by  Darius,  340l 

Aryo9id*a  condemned  to  death  by  Darius,  for  issuing  a 
coin  in  imitation  of  him,  233. 

AabyaUt  remarkable  fur  their  chariots  drawn  by  four 
horses,  234, 243,  n. 

iitroion,  ancient  temple  of  Yenvs  there,  34. 

Asia  considered  by  the  Persians  as  their  own  peculiar 
possession,  2— the  entire  possession  of  it  gained  by  tho 
Scythians,  34— recovered  Irom  the  Scythians  by  tho 
Medes,  35— its  figure  and  size,  199— a  considerable  part 
discovered  by  Darius,  201 — whence  called  Asia,  ib.-^ 
divided  into  Asia  Major  and  Minor, ib.  n. — barbarians 
of,  practise  the  same  ceremonies  with  the  Laceds- 
monians  on  the  death  of  their  king,  296. 

Ascpus,  his  sons  and  daughters,  268,  n.  432,  n. 

AscpuSf  the  river,  the  Grecian  army  encamped  on  tha 
banks  of^  previous  to  the  battle  of  Platea,  437. 

Assemblietj  popular,  remarks  on,  164,  n. 

AsaeSj  impatient  of  cold,  n.  196— none  in  England  In 
Holingshed's  time,  ib.  n.— the  English  breed  ci>mpara- 
tively  less  beautifol,  ib.  n.— not  produced  in  Scythia, 
223— by  their  braying,  greatly  distreits  the  horses  of 
the  Scythians,  ib.— in  Africa  with  horns,  340— in  Africa 
some  which  never  drink,  241— chariots  of  war  drawn 
by  wild  asses,  342. 

Assyrioy  has  little  rain,  59— how  fertilized,  ib.— moA 
fruitful  in  ourni  ib. 
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AMst/riant  vanqui^ed  by  Cyarares,  34— part  of  them  gub- 
dued  by  theMede8,35— CyniBinarchea  against  them, 
64— their  army  put  to  flight  by  means  of  mice,  lOi— 
by  the  Greeks  are  called  Syrians,  339. 

Aslt/offMy  son  of  Cyaxares,  detained  in  captivity  by  Cy- 
rus, '23— succeeds  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  35— mar- 
ries his  dHUgliier  Mandane  to  Camtyses,  ib.— com- 
mands Cyrus,  as  soon  as  born,  to  be  put  to  death,  ib.— 
but  his  intention  is  defeated  by  Mitridates,  37 — dis- 
covers Cyrus,  ib.— sends  Cyrus  to  his  parents  in 
Persia,  99-— Cyrus  prevails  on  the  Persians  to  revolt 
aijaiiisi  him,  and  his  army  is  defeated,  40— crucifies  the 
Ma&i,  ib.— is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed,  40— his  reply  to  the 
insult  of  Uarpagus,  ib.— said  by  Isocrates  to  have  been 
put  to  death  by  Cyrus,  41,  n. 

Asyrhisy  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Mycerinus,  217— his 
ordinance  for  borrowing  money,  ib.— builds  a  pyramid 
of  brick,  ib.— is  succeeded  by  Anysis,  ib. 

Aihiima*^  son  of  £olu8,  the  eldest  of  his  descendants, 
f  >rbidden  by  the  Achaians  to  enter  their  pryianeum, 

3ro. 

Athenade*  slays  Ephialtes,  374. 

AthetiinnSj  anciently  took  only  two  repasts  in  the  day, 
19,  n.— recover  their  liberty,  260— and  become  greater 
than  ever,  263— are  divided  into  factions,  264— send 
ambassadors  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Persians, 
who  agree  to  send  Darius  earth  and  water, 267— march 
with  their  army  against  the  Peloponncsiuns  at  Eleusis, 
who  all  retire,  ib. — obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the 
BoBtHians  at  the  Euripus,  and  over  the  Chaldeans  in 
EubaM,  2G8— continue  to  increase  in  number  and  im- 
portance ;  happy  effects  of  their  liberty,  ib.— sustain 
considerable  injury  from  the  Thebans  assisted  by  the 
iRuinels,  269— occasion  of  their  enmity  with  the.£gi- 
neta^,  ib. — warned  by  the  oracle  to  refrain  from  all  hos- 
tilities with  the  iBgineiQB  for  thirty  years,  271— pre- 
paring to  revenge  themselves  on  be  ^giuete,  are 
imix'ded  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ih.— after  various  en- 
counters with  the  Mitylenians,  by  the  award  of  Peri- 
ander,  retain  Sigeum,  275 — refusing  to  recal  Hippias, 
are  Ci^nsidered  as  Uie  enemies  of  Persia,  ib. — their 
numl«r  30,000,  ib.— by  the  persuasion  of  Arisiagoras, 
assist  the  lonians  with  20  vessels  of  war  against  ihe 
Persians,  ib. — but  the  expedition  not  proving  success- 
ful, withdraw  themselves  entirely  from  the  L>nians, 
277— their  uneasiness  on  the  destruction  of  Miletus, 
286— greatly  offended  by  the  compliance  ofthe  Algine- 
UB  with  the  demands  of  Darius,  accuse  them  at  Sparta 
of  betraying  the  liberties  of  Greece,  293— refuse  to  de- 
liver hostages  to  Leutychides,3Qj — an  act  of  violence 
committed  by  the  JEginetse  on  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Athenians  at  Sunium,  c06— a  quinquereme  at 
Sunium  full  of  the  most  illustrious  Athenians,  taken 
by  the  .£ginetae,  ib. — determine  on  the  ruin  of  £gina, 
which  Nicodromus  agrees  to  deliver  into  their  hands, 
ib.— conquer  the  JEginetae,  ib.— are  defeated  by  the 
JGginetae,  307— assist  the  Eretrians  against  Darius,  306 
—but  on  their  not  acting  with  firmness,  return  home, 
309 — on  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  army  at  Marathon, 
advance  thither,  ib.— despatch  Phidippides  to  Sparta, 
in  consequence  of  whose  vision  they  build  a  temple  to 
Pan,  310— are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, by  an  inveterate  custom,  311— are  joined 
ty  the  Plateans,  in  return  for  assistance  afforded  them 
against  the  Thebans,  312->iheir  Polemarch  interposes 
in  favour  of  an  engagement  with  the  Persians,  ib.— 
disposition  of  their  anny  previous  to  the  battle  of  Ma- 
raihon,  313— vow  to  sacrifice  goats  to  Diana,  ib.— the 
fix  at  GreekB  wbo  ran  to  attack  an  enemy,  ib.— obtain 


a  complete  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  ih. 
—prevent  the  designs  of  the  Persians,  who  had  retired 
with  their  fleet  and  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  Athens 
before  the  Athenians,  314— their  loss  of  men  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  ib.— are  congratulated  on  their 
victory  by  2000  Lacedaemonians,  3l5~Cli«thenes,  son 
of  Megacles,  divided  them  into  trities,  and  introduced 
a  democracy,  31&— expelled  the  Pelasgi  fn>m  Attica, 
319— their  females,  while  celebrating  the  feast  of 
Diana  near  Brauron,  surprised  and  taken  captive, and 
afterwards  with  their  children,  put  to  death  by  the 
Lemnians,  320— throw  the  messengers  of  Darius  into 
their  pit  of  punishment,  351— consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  on  tlie  approach  of  ^trxee  and  his  army 
against  Greece,  354— advised  by  Themisiocles,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  oracle,  to  prepare  f«>r  a  naval  engage- 
ment, 355— employ  their  fleet  against  Xerjies,  origi- 
nally intended  against  ^gina,  ib.— send  to  several  of 
the  Grecian  stales  for  assistance  against  lierxes,  ib. — 
their  claim  to  antiquity,  ib.  n.— on  the  approach  of  Xer- 
xes' army,  proclaimed  by  a  herald,  that  every  Athen- 
ian was  to  preserve  his  Ikmily  and  effects,  by  the  best 
means  in  his  power,  3b^iheir  original  names  Pelasgi 
and  Cranai,  afterwards  Cecropidae,  and  Athenians, 
390— their  hospitality  to  strangers,  411,  n.— Mardonius 
courts  an  alliance  with  them,  443— which  they  refuse, 
416— stone  Lycidas,  a  senau*r,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, 420—  on  the  arrival  of  Mardonius  in  Ba»tia,  re- 
move to  Salamis,  ib.— send  envoys  to  Lacedemon  for 
assistance  against  Mardonius,  ib.— the  Spartans  send 
5000  men  to  assist  them  against  Mardonius,  ib. — dis- 
pute between  them  and  the  Tegeaus,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Platea,  425— owed  the  ruin  of  their  ancient 
constitution  principally  to  their  victories  over  the 
Persians,  436— the  freedom  of  500,  purchased  of  the 
Persians  by  the  Samians,  443— besiege  and  take  Ses- 
tos,  447— return  from  the  battles  of  Platea  and  Mycale 
to  Greece,  446— observations  on  them,  416. 

AthenSi  a  body  of  2000  Lacedemonians  arrive  at,  and 
congratulate  the  Athenians  on  their  victory  at  Mara- 
thon, 315— the  citadel  taken  and  burned  by  Xerxes, 
392— possessed  a  second  time  by  Mardonius,  419 — 
burned  by  Mardonius,  422— its  various  fates,  ib.  n.  — 
derivation  of  the  name,  417. 

Athotj  mount,  proposed  by  Stesicrates  to  be  converted 
into  the  statue  of  Alexander,  125,  n. — Manlonius  suf- 
fers a  considerable  loss  of  ships  and  men,  near,  293 — 
description  of  it,  ib.  n.—detachments  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  compelled  lo  dig  a  passage  through  it,  329 — this 
incredible,  ib.  n. 

Atlanlety  have  no  distinction  of  names,  2Sd— execrato 
the  sun,  ib. — said  never  to  feed  on  any  thing  that  has 
life,  and  never  to  dream,  239— distinct  from  the  Atlan- 
tei,  ib.  n. 

Atlasy  mount,  its  loftiness,  228— mentioned  by  Homer, 
239,  n. 

Atossa^  daughter  of  Cyrus,  is  cured  of  an  ulcer  by  De- 
mocedes,  161— urges  Darius  to  an  expedition  against 
Greece,  ib.  408,  n. 

Atoasoy  the  name  applied  by  Pope  to  Sarah  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  322,  n. 

Atta^nus,  son  of  Fhrymon,  gives  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment to  Mardonius  and  fifty  Persians  of  the  high- 
est rank,  at  Thebes,  422^his  person  demanded  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Platea,  441— flies,  ib. 

Aiytj  §on  of  Croesus,  his  death  intimated  to  his  father  io 
a  vision,  11. 

Atys,  his  aid  against  a  wild  boar  requested  by  the  My- 
sians,  12— in  the  hunting  of  which  be  it  killed,  13. 

Aly»i  son  of  Menes,  famine  in  Lydia  in  his  reign,  3L 
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Averroeti  his  Imprecatton,  161,  n. 

Au§ila  abounds  in  dales,  23S— still  reUina  iu  ancient 

name,  ib.  n. 
Ataenaes^  their  customs,  237, 240. 
AtUomoliy  origin  of.  77. 
AutonouSf  herj  of  Delphi,  389. 
Aitxesia,  name  of  Proserpine,  269,  n. 
Azirisj  a  colony  settled  there  by  the  Thereans,  231— 

written  Azilis  byCallimachu8,234. 
iiro<tM,Psammeuchus  8p^nds29years  in  the  siege  of,  ISS. 

B 

Babylarh  the  royal  residence  after  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  54— described,  ib.— taken  by  Cyrus,  56— a 
proof  of  its  power  and  greatness,  ib.— besieged  by 
Darius,  18i>— taken  by  a  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  187. 

Babyloniana.,  their  clothing,  GO— wear  their  hair  long, 
covered  with  a  turban,  ib.— lavish  in  perfumes,  ib.— 
their  walking  sticks,  ib.— their  laws,  ib.— sell  their 
young  women  by  auction  to  the  men,  ib.— their  laws 
concerning  the  sick,  61— their  funeral  rites,  ib.— their 
purifications,  ib.— their  abominable  custom  at  the 
temple  uf  Venus,  ib.— three  of  their  tribes  live  on  flsh, 
63— revolt  from  Darius,  18i>— destroy  most  of  their 
females,  ib.— three  thousand  of  their  most  distin- 
guished nobility  crucified  by  order  of  Darius,  1S7. 

Bacchiada  had  formerly  the  governhient  of  Corinth,272. 

Bacchus,  his  name  and  sacrifice  first  taught  the  Greeks 
by  Melampus,  83— and  Ceres,  considered  by  the 
E;;yptianB  as  the  great  deities  of  the  realms  below, 
llO-^rroneous  representation  ofj  by  modern  artists, 
116,  n.— of  the  third  rank  of  gods  of  Egypt,  121— said  to 
he  the  son  of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  ib. — said 
by  Mie  Greeks  to  have  been  carried  by  Jupiter  In  his 
tliigh  to  Nysa,  ib.— worshipped  in  Thrace,  246— deri- 
vation of  his  name  lacchus,  385,  n.— why  the  fan  car- 
ried before  his  image,  ib.  n.— a  volume  on  his  rites 
written  by  Nonnus,  212,  n. 

Bart«,  oracle  of,  385. 

Back  ur  chine  of  sacrificed  animals  assigned  by  the 
Spartans  to  their  princes  in  war,  295. 

Bactra,  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  now  nnlcnown, 
283,  n. 

BaldncM,  Egyptians  prevent,  by  shaving  their  heads, 
from  a  very  early  age,  138. 

BanishrnetUf  a  punishment  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
world,  163,  n.— its  eflfccls  on  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  mankind,  ib.  n.— an  offender  sent  into,  among  the 
Romans,  was  interdicted  the  use  of  fire  and  water, 
223,  n.— called  ostracism, 309,  n.— called  petallam,  Ib.  n. 

Barbari(mSf  a  term  used  by  the  ancients  in  a  much 
milder  sense  than  by  us,  1,  n.  421,  n. 

Barce,  its  founders,  231— besieged  by  the  Persians,  and 
entered  by  stratagem,  243— a  portion  of  land  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Bactrian  district,  244— supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Plolemais,  234,  n. 

BareeanSt  hosiiliiiee  commenced  against  them  by  Ary- 
andes,  233— their  women  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
heifers  and  of  swine,  239^such  of  them  as  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  death  of  Arcesilaut  put  to  death, 
244. 

Bards,  English,  resembled  the  ancient  rhapsodtst8,264,n. 

BariSf  the  name  uf  the  mountain  on  which  Noah's  ark 
rested,  101,  n.  K 

Barley,  a  liqu<>r  fermented  from,  drank  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 95— wine,  Osiris  the  inventor  of,  120,  n.— ilie 
straw  of,  used  in  sacrifice  to  the  regal  Diana,  168. 

l^rrmDS,  the  practice  of  raising,  over  the  bodies  cf  the 
deceased,  almost  universal  in  the  earlier  ageS}  1M7)  n. 

Basaarioj  animals  in  Africai  241. 


BaUUflho  oflSces  of,  performed  by  females,  3^  n 

Batf,  the  language  of  the  Troglodytas  like  the  scream- 
ing of,  238. 

Baltufj  son  of  I'olymnestus.  229— some  account  of  him, 
230— founds  the  city  Plaiea,  231— establishes  a  co- 
lony at  Aziris,  in  Africa,  ib.— removes  to  a  belter  si 
tualion,  ib. — is  succeeded  by  his  son  Arcesitaus,  ib. 

Battua,  the  lame,  son  of  Arc<'6ilaus,  succeeds  his  father 
to  the  government  of  the  Cyreneans,  232. 

Beana,  why  not  eaten  by  the  Pythagoreans,  81,  n. — not 
Galen  by  the  Egyptians,  ib.— what  implied  in  the  Fy* 
thagorean  precept  to  alwtain  from  them,  224,  n. 

Btart  rarely  seen  in  Egypt,  91— said  by  Pliny  not  to  he 
produced  in  Africa,  249,  n.-4ions  called  bears  by  the 
Romans,  ib.  n. 

Beast:    See  animals. 

BeaverSf  their  skins  used  by  the  Budini  to  border  their 
garments,  219. 

Beauty,  personal,  honoured  in  various  i)lace8, 237,  n. 

Berket,  Thomas  a,  the  riches  of  his  shrine  met  with  a 
fate  similar  to  those  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  388,  n 

Beer,  British,  superior  to  any  other,  95,  n. 

Bees,  said  lo  possess  the  parts  beyond  the  Ister,  347— 
impatient  of  cold,  ib. 

Beetle  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  145,  n 

Behem^h  of  scripture,  generally  supposed  the  hippopo- 
tamus, 93,  n.— according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  elephant, 
92,  n. 

Besai,  interpreters  of  the  oracle  of  Bacchus,  348. 

Bias,  of  Priene,  his  memorable  reply  to  Cnisus,  9— hi* 
good  advice  to  the  lonians,  51. 

Biaa,  brother  of  Melampus,  receives  a  third  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Argives,  429. 

Bihloa,  when  scarce,  supplied  Dy  the  skins  of  goats  and 
sheep,  261— Xerxes  provides  cordage  for  his  bridges 
over  the  river  Stryinon^  made  of  its  bark  and  of  white 
flax,  330. 

Birda,  supersthion  of  the  ancients  respecting  their 
sight  or  flight,  162,  n. 

Birth  of  a  child,  the  Trausi  lament  over,  245. 

BisaUica,  king  of,  his  unnatural  action  to  his  sons,  409. 

Bito  and  C2«o6t«,  their  reward  for  drawing  their  mother 
in  a  carriage  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  10. 

Blood,  ancient  and  modern  nations  of  the  East  ratify 
alliances  by  drinking  their  own,24,n  —of  a  human  vic- 
tim mixed  with  wine,  accompanied  the  most  solemn 
forms  of  execration  among  Uie  ancients,  138,  n. — of 
bullocks,  taken  fresh  from  the  animal,  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  a  powerful  poison,  140,  n.— Scythians 
drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  206. 

Boar,  wild,  does  muctf  injury  to  the  Mysians,  12— its 
ravages  considered  by  the  ancients  as  most  furmidaUe, 
ib.  n.— never  seen  in  Africa,  241— the  chief  food  of  the 
lion,  Ib.  n. 

Boats,  Armenian,  used  In  Babylonia,  described,  59— 
anciently  made  of  skins  of  beasts  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sea  coasts,  59. 

Baotians  overcome  by  the  Athenians  at  the  Eurifus, 
268— take  part  with  the  Medes  against  Greece,  3^^— 
fight  the  Athenians  at  Flatea,  with  obstinate  resulu* 
tion,  436. 

Boges,  governor  of  Eion,  and  his  descendants,  honour- 
ably regarded  in  Persia,  347— besieged  by  the  Athen- 
ians, and  reduced  to  extremity,  slays  his  Cunily,  and 
then  himself,  ib. 

Boreas  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  their  son-in-law, 
368— a  shrine  erected  to  him,  ib.— married  Orithya, 
368— beautiful  use  of  this  (able  by  Milton,  ib.  n. 

Boryes,  animals  in  Africa,  241. 

Borysthenea,  the  river  204— next  to  the  Nile  the  roost 
productive,  ib. 
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BoapkoruSt  19G— a  bridge  thrown  over  It  at  Chalcedon, 

by  DariuBf  in  his  expedition  againit  Scythio,  213— 

point  of  iifl  erection,  214. 
Bottuxan»y  their  origin,  3671  n. 
Boicit,  game  of,  invented  by  the  Lydians,  31. 
Bof/8y  pesston  for,  learned  by  the  Persians  from  the 

Greeks,  <&->not  permitted  by  the  Persians  to  see  their 

fathers  till  their  fifth  year,  43. 
BrweletB  of  the  ortentals  remarkably  heavy,  142,  n.— 

formerly  an  ensign  of  royalty,  ib. 
BTonrkidoj  temple  of,  14,  n. 
iiroM  the  scarcest  of  all  metals  with  the  Ethiopians,  143 

—none  possessed  by  the  Scythians,  209— said  by  Lu' 

cretins  to  have  been  iurmerly  preferred  to  gold,  258,  n. 
Brauromoy  a  foast  of  the  Athenians  every  five  years, 

ax),n. 

Bridge^  ancient  method  of  constructing,  24,  n.— of  Nito- 
cris,  G6-one  constructed  over  the  Bosphorus,  by  com- 
mnnd  ufl)arius,213— origin  of  the  name  inOreek,2G2, 
n.— one  cunsirucied  over  the  Hellespont  by  Xerxes, 
331— another,  332. 

Britain,  Great,  its  government,  165,  n  -^supposed  to  be 
one  uf  the  islands  called  Cassiterides,  175,  n. 

Brilnmartis,  a  name  of  Diuna,  135,  n. 

Brother,  the  life  of  one  preferred  to  those  of  a  husband 
and  children,  182. 

Brrinduaium,  217. 

Bnjsri  of  Thrace,  attack  and  wound  Mardonius,  but  are 
redured  by  him,  293. 

Butan'8,  son  of  Meeabyzus,  Alexander  gives  his  sister 
in  marriage  to,  250— with  Antacheus,  conducted  the 
work  of  digging  through  mount  Athos,  329. 

Bubaslis,  temple  at,  117— in  Greek  synonymous  with 
Artemis  or  Diana,  ib.'Diana,  so  called  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 125. 

BuckUrSf  Persian,  435,  n. 

Budinif  a  numerous  people,  paint  their  bodies,  have  a 
town  built  of  wood,  219. 

B'lffitn^  anecdote  of,  S25,  n. 

Bilishtid  Sperthies,  present  themselves  before  Xerxes 
to  make  atonement  for  the  Persian  ambossadors  put  to 
death  at  Sparu,  353. 

Bulloch,  its  fresh  blood  considered  by  the  ancienu  aB  a 
powerful  poison,  140,  n.  170,  n. 

Bulls  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians,  &i— their  flesh  never 
eaien  by  the  Africans  from  Egypt  as  (ar  as  lake  Tri- 
umis,  239— one  sacrificed  by  Cleomenes  to  the  ocean, 
.302— the  usual  victims  to  the  Dii  Magni ;  not  frequent- 
ly, if  ever,  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  ib.  n.— one  sacrificed 
to  the  Egyptian  Typhon,  gave  occasion  u>  the  golden 
calf  of  the  Israelites,  ib.  n. 

Burial  alive,  a  common  custom  in  Persia,  348— of  the 
dead.    See  Funerals. 

Burning^  wives  in  India  bum  themselves  on  their  hus- 
bands' funeral  pile,  246,  n.— of  the  dead.  See  Funerals. 

Busiris,  temple  of  Diana  at,  68. 

Butos,  shrine  of  Liatona  at,  of  one  solid  stone,  125. 

Butter  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  190,  n. 

Byblut  of  Esypt,  its  uses,  1<C). 

Bi/M8H8  means  cotton,  93,  n,  366,  n.— Improperly  rendered 
*  linen*  by  the  translat'>r9of  the  English  Bible,  ib.  n. 

Bi/za»tium  reduced  by  Oianes,  251  -  reduced  by  the  lo- 
nian8,277. 

c 

Cahaleis,  a  name  of  the  I.ycians,  whence  derived,  309,  n. 

Cabiriy  mysteries  oC  86— their  temple  entered,  and  sta- 
tues burnt  by  Cambyses,  148-deriTation  of  the  word, 
86,  n. 

Cadmean  Ticioiy,  61 


CoJimts,  SOD  of  Scythes,  an  Instance  of  his  rectitude,  361. 

Cadytiu,  possessed  by  Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  126— Jeru« 
salem,  ib.  n. 

CeoMtM,  hie  story,  272,  n. 

Cairoj  its  air  unwholesome,  96,  n.— hs  canal  opened  an- 
nually  with  great  pomp,  97,  n. 

C<dac<«,  286. 

Co^ow,  behaviour  of  one  of  its  principal  inhabitants  at  a 
siege,  441,  n. 

Calamif  in  Samoa,  derivation  of  its  name,  443,  n. 

CaUhaa  killed  himself,  343,  n. 

CallkUj  the  son  of  Pbvnippus,  his  hatred  of  tyrants,  316 
—a  whimsical  story  of  him  from  Plutarch,  ib.  n.— his 
honours  at  the  Olympic  games,  lb.— his  liberality  to  his 
daughters,  316. 

Calticratia  noortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  while  sitting 
in  his  rank  at  a  sacrifice,  437. 

Coi^ufMicAwsof  Aphidne,an  Athenian  polemarch,  312— 
by  his  interposiiion  the  Athenians  determine  on  an 
engagement  with  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  ib — loses 
his  life  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  313. 

CcdveSf  male,  without  blemish,  sacrificed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 84. 

Camby8e8,  son  of  Cyrus,  marries  Mnndane,  35— succeeds 
his  father, 67— undertakes  an  expedition  against  Egypt, 
ib.— leads  an  army  against  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  136 
—his  parentage,  136— engages  Psamroenitus,  son  of 
Amasis,  and  defeats  him,  136— insults  the  dead  body  of 
Amasis,  140— determines  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammonians,  and  the 
Macrobian  Egyptians,  141— sends  Ichthyophagi  to  the 
Ethiopians  with  a  message  to  the  prince,  ib.— suddenly 
marches  his  army  against  the  Ethiopians,  144— sends 
part  of  his  army  against  the  Ammonians,  ib.-abandons 
his  design  against  the  Ethiopians,  ib.— tkte  of  his  army 
against  tiie  Ammonians,  ib.— puts  to  death  the  magis- 
trates of  Memphis,  14&— mortally  wounds  Apis,  and 
punishes  his  priests,  ib. — said  in  consequence  to  have 
become  Insane,  146— puts  his  brother  Smenlis  to  death, 
146— marries  his  sister,  and  not  long  afterwards  a  se- 
cond, whom  he  puts  to  death,  ib.— other  instances  of 
bis  frenzy,  ib.— his  brothers  excite  a  revolt  against 
him  while  in  Egypt,  156— his  brother  Smerdis  is  placed 
on  the  throne,  ib.— in  leaping  hastily  on  his  horse  is 
mortally  wounded  by  his  own  sword,  157— his  speech 
to  the  Persians  previous  lo  his  death,  158— his  death, 
ib.— succeeded  by  his  brother  Smerdis,  ib.— was  the 
Ahasuerus  in  Ezra,  who  obstructed  the  work  of  the 
temple,  169,  n. 

Camel  hated  by  the  horse,  26— this  disproved,  Ib.  n.— in- 
teresting description  of,  171,  n.— certain  camels  conse- 
crated to  Mahomet,  ib.  n.— particulars  concerning,  ib. 
—several  destroyed  by  lions,  360— has  no  separate  sto- 
mach or  reservoir  different  from  those  of  all  ruminaU 
ing  animals,  171,  n. 

CatnicuB,  besieged  by  the  Cretans,  363. 

Canals^  Babylonian,  69— intersecting  Egypt,  104— ona 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians  perished  in 
making  one  to  the  Red  Sea,  126. 

Candaule8,  king  uf  Sardis,  3— his  proposal  to  Gyges,  ^— 
is  murdered,  and  his  empire  seized  by  GygesJ6— his 
&te  resented  by  the  Lydiane,  6. 

CappadocianSy  their  cavalry  esteemed,  370,  n. 

Caravaneenu,  259,  n. 

Cardia,  why  so  called,  291. 

Cariantj  resentment  of  ceruin  of  their  women  for  tha 
death  of  their  parents,  45— originally  islanders,  62, 
3&1,  n.— their  ingenuity,  52— the  first  who  added  crests 
to  their  helmets,  and  ornaments  and  handles  to  their 
shields,  ib.  124,  n.— rewarded  by  Psanunitichus,  king 
of  Egypt,  for  their  assistance,  124— preserved  a  oon« 
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•tant  eomnranfcallon  between  Egypt  and  Oreece,  125 
—the  first  who  let  out  troops  for  hire,  964,  n. — the 
greater  part  of  them  Join  the  lonians  against  the  Fer> 
sians,  277— are  overcome  Iff  Daurises,  a  Persian  gen- 
eral, OD  the  banks  of  the  Marsyas,  279--assisted  by  the 
Milesians,  engage  the  Pereians  a  second  time,  and  are 
defeated,  280— In  a  subsequent  action  somewhat  repair 
their  former  losses,  ib.—subdued  liy  the  Persians,  288. 

Cwman  festival,  372. 

Camivarmu  and  cruel,  a  common  association,  208,  n. 

CarlhaginiofUj  their  fleet  engages  with  the  Phoceans, 
5&— Cambyses  is  prevented  from  sending  an  armament 
against  them,  141— mode  of  their  commerce  with  a 
people  beyond  the  columnsof  Hercules,  242— frequent- 
ly gave  the  title  of  king  to  their  generals,  361,  n. — sa- 
crifice to  Amilcar,  362. 

CaryatiarUi  besieged  by  the  Pereians,  surrender,  308 — 
their  lands  wasted  by  the  Greeks,  410— a  war  between 
them  and  the  Athenians,  445. 

Ciuia,  173,  n.— how  procured  by  the  Arabians,  174. 

Casiutf  mount,  now  mount  Tenere,  137,  n. 

CaapioM  sea  communicates  with  no  other,  92. 

Caasandane^  the  mother  of  Cambyses,  136. 

CoMiteridu,  the  iflands,  175. 

Cattor  and  Pollux,  not  among  the  Egyptian  gods,  83— 
entertained  by  Euphorion,  317. 

Caslraiiony  in  a  very  early  period,  a  punishment  for  vap 
rious  crimes,  283,  n.— practised  by  the  Persians  on  the 
Ionian  youths,  289— practised  by  the  Hottentots,  283,  n. 

Cat*  venerated  by  the  Egyptians, 90— their  increase,  how 
frustrated  in  Egypt,  ib.— their  death  lamenud  by  the 
Egyptians,  ib.— buried  by  the  Egyptians,  91. 

Cavalry^  excellence  of  the  Cappadoctan  and  Pttphlagoni- 
an,  370,  n.— why  compared  in  Jeremiah  to  a  rough 
caterpillar,  26,  n. 

Cauctuutj  the  largest  mountain  In  the  world,  02. 

Coves,  subterraneous,  very  frequent  In  the  east,  368,  n. 

Oatmtofw,  account  of,  62. 

Caustteojf  erected  by  Cheops,  111. 

C0crcp»y  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  erected  a  sta- 
tue  to  Minerva,  155,  n.— under  him  the  Athenians  took 
the  name  of  Gecropidse,  390— said  to  have  been  o''  a 
twofold  nature,  ib.  n. 

CelUtj  except  the  Cynetn,  the  most  remote  Inhabitants 
in  the  west  of  Europe,  203. 

Cereopesj  robben ;  Homer  said  to  have  written  a  poem 
on  them,  374,  n. 

Ceresj  in  the  Greek  tongue  the  name  of  Isis,  88— Rhamp- 
sinitufl  plays  at  dice  with,  110— and  Bacchus  esteemed 
by  tite  Egyytlans  as  the  great  deities  of  the  realms  be- 
low, lb.— called  Isis  by  the  Egyptians,  125— her  mys- 
teries, 129, 285, 395— her  temple  in  Scy thia,  204— call- 
ed Damia,  269,  n.— ceruin  Chians  put  to  death  by  the 
Ephesians  for  approaching  the  city  during  the  cele- 
bration of  her  mysteries,  285— Athenian  rites  in  hon- 
our of  her  and  Proserpine,  396-^er  grove  in  the  The- 
ban  territories,  436. 

CercSf  Achaean,  her  edifice  and  mysteries  at  Athens,  262. 

Ceres  Amphictyonis,  371. 

Ceres  Eleusinian,  431. 

Ceres  Thesmophoros,  306. 

Cesarius,  a  magistrate  of  hish  rank,  goes  post  from  An- 
tioch  to  Constantinople,  401,  n. 

Chalcedony  its  fine  situation,  227,  n.— reduced  by  Ota- 
nes,231. 

Chakidians  lay  waste  the  Athenian  territories,  267— 
overcome  by  the  Athenians  in  Eubcea,  268— join  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  367— become  masters  of  Olynthus,411. 

Chaldeans  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  339. 

Challenge  given  by  Mardonius  to  the  Spartans  at  Plateai 
431— frequently  adopted  in  earlier  ageS|  432,  n. 


ChararuSf  brother  of  Sappho,  parchases  the  Ilbert  j  of 
Rhodopis,  116— satirized  by  Sappho,  ib. 

Chariots^  one  of  brass  placed  by  the  Athenians  at  the 
entrance  of  the  citadel,  268— of  war,  378,  n.— one  sa- 
cred to  Jupiter  drawn  In  the  procession  of  Xerxea* 
army  from  Sardis,  334— lost  by  him  in  Macedonia.,  409 
—that  of  Xerxes  drawn  by  Nisnan  bones,  331. 

Charles  I.  his  last  word  to  Dr.  Juxon,  307,  n. 

Cheesst  according  to  Pliny,  neglected  by  the  bajtaroiu 
nations,  190,  n. 

Chemmisi  in  Egypt,  99— the  same  with  Panopolis  and 
Akmim,  Itx  n.— the  Egyptians  affirm  the  island  of 
Chommis  to  be  a  floating  Island,  125. 

Chenalcpext  *  bird  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  98. 

ChscpSf  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Rhampsinltus,  ill — his 
profligacy,  lb.— makes  the  Egyptians  labour  servilely 
fur  himsell^  ib.— works  carried  on  in  Egypt  during  his 
jeign,  ib.— prostituted  his  daughter,  113— a  pyramid 
built  with  stones  procured  by  his  daughter's  pros- 
tiiuiion,  ib — succeeded  by  his  brother  Chephren,  114. 

ChfphreHi  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  his  brother  Cheops, 
1 14— builds  a  pyramid,  ib.— is  succeeded  by  Myoerinus 
son  of  Cheops,  ib. 

Chersonese^  except  Cardia,  reduced  by  the  Phenicians, 
290— origin  of  its  subjection  to  Miliiades,  son  of  Cyp- 
selus,  ib.— its  length,  291— becomes  subject  to  Steaago- 
ras,  ib.— and  to  Miliiades  son  of  Cimon,  292. 

Chums  assist  the  Milesians  in  their  war  with  the  Lydi- 
ans,  7— their  honourable  conduct  in  a  sea  fight  near 
Miletus,  284— several  put  to  death  by  the  Ephesians, 
fur  approaching  the  city  when  the  women  were  cele- 
brating the  rites  of  Ceres,  385— subdued  by  Histieus, 
288. 

Children^  two  brought  up  by  a  shepherd  without  speak- 
ing before  them,  to  know  what  word  they  would  first 
pronounce,  67— two  sacrificed  by  Menelaus  to  appeaso 
the  winds,  108— fourteen  Pereian,  of  illustrious  birth, 
interred  alive  by  order  of  Ameatris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  in 
honour  of  the  deity  under  the  earth,  348  sacrificed  to 
Saturn,  362,  n. 

Chiieus  prevails  on  the  Spartans  to  assist  the  Athenians 
against  Mardonius,  421. 

Chine  always  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  honour- 
able portion,  295,  n. 

CAtos  fiimous  for  purple,  406,  n. 

Chirurgery  among  the  anctents,  97,  n. 

Chivalry  possibly  of  Grecian  origin,  316,  n. 

Choaspesj  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  no  water  but  this, 
117— Milton's  assertion  doubled,  that  its  water  was 
the  drink  of  none  but  kings,  S7,  n. 

ChoruSf  tragic,  some  account  of,  266,  n. 

Chronology  of  iho  Egyptians  greatly  embarrassed,  110,n. 

Chymistry  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
Egyptians,  97,  n. 

Cili'ians  said  to  pay  annually  a  tribute  of  five  hundred 
talents,  258— supply  Xerxes  with  one  hundred  ships, 
313— derive  their  name  from  Cilex,  ib. 

Cimmerian  darkness,  189,  n. 

Cimmerians^,  their  incursion  into  Ionia,  3— possess  Sar- 
dis, 6— driven  nut  of  Asia,  ib.— when  expelled  their 
country  by  the  Scythians,  fled  to  the  Asiatic  Cherso- 
nese, 192— their  descent,  3. 

Cimon^  son  of  Siesagoras,  driven  from  Athens  by  the 
influence  of  Piaistratus,  309— his  victories  in  the  01yn>- 
pic  games,  ib.— assassinated,  310. 

Cinnamon.,  173— how  collected  by  the  Arabians,  174. 

Cinyps,  the  river,  its  rise,  236— district  of,  equal  to  any 
country  in  the  world  for  its  corn,  243— a  colony  found- 
ed near  it  by  Dorieus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  255. 

Circumcision  practised  in  Egypt,  80— used  Irotn  tims 
immemorial  by  the  Colchians,  Egyptians,  and  £thk>- 
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plans,  103— borrowed  from  Egypt  by  the  Phenfclane 
aAd  Syriane  of  Palesiioe,  ib.— by  other  Syrians  and  the 
Macronee,  from  the  CulchianS)  ib. — not  known  whe- 
ther Egypt  or  Ethiopia  first  introduced  it,  ib. 

Citharadtu,  distinction  between  that  term  and  Citharis- 
teB,8,n. 

Claspaj  a  man  killed  by  wounds  from  them,  by  the  hands 
of  Athenian  women,  270 — general  form  of  those  worn 
by  the  ancients,  ib.  n. 

Clazomerut  invaded  by  Alyattes,  6 — ^taken  by  Artapher' 
nes  and  Otanes,  280. 

CleadeSf  the  son  of  Autodicus,  raises  the  monument  of 
the  .£giaet«  at  Platea,  441. 
'  Cleander,  son  of  Pantareus,  assassinated  by  Sabyllus, 
668. 

Cleobit  and  Bito,  rewarded  for  drawing  their  mother  in 
a  carriage  to  ttie  temple  of  Juno,  10. 

CUombrotuMi  son  of  Cleomenes,  his  birth,  255. 

CUamenet,  son  of  Anazandrides,  and  king  of  Sparta,  in- 
stance of  his  self-denial,  185 — his  birth,  255— is  prefer- 
red to  the  sovereignty,  ib.— ills  reign  short,  267— rejects 
the  solicitations  of  Aristagoras  to  make  an  incursion 
into  Asia,  268,  259 — restores  the  Athenians  to  their 
liberty,  2lb — his  stratagem  on  that  occasion,  ib.  n. — at 
the  instance  of  Isagoras,  pronounces  sentence  of  ex- 
pulsion against  Ciisthenes  and  other  Athenians,  266 — 
sends  into  exile  seven  hundred  Athenian  families ; 
proceeds  to  dissolve  the  senate,  but  is  opposed ;  and, 
after  seizing  the  citadel,  is  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
and  compelled  to  accept  terms  and  depart,  ib. — levies 
forces  against  the  Athenians  in  diflisrent  parts  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  takes  possession  of  Eleusis,  267— is 
repulsed  from  iEgina,  291 — persecuted  by  Demaratus 
during  his  absence  at  iEgina,  297— together  with  Leu- 
tychides  asserts  the  illegitimacy  of  Demaratus,  and 
procures  frum  tlie  oracle  at  Delphi  a  declaration  of  it, 
298- in  consequence  of  which  Demaratus  is  deprived 
of  his  dignity,  299 — proceeds  with  Leutychldes  against 
JEgina,  300 — fearing  tlie  resentment  of  the  Spartans, 
flies  to  Thessaly,  thence  to  Arcadia,  where  he  endea* 
▼ours  to  raise  a  commotion  against  Sparta,  301 — is  in- 
Tited  back  to  Sparta,  ib.— is  seized  with  madness,  ib. — 
In  confinement  procures  a  sword,  with  which  he  cuts 
oflThis  flesh  till  he  dies,  ib. — his  death  ascribed  to  va- 
rious crimes  committed  by  him,  ib. — set  fire  to  the  sa- 
cred wood  of  Argos,  302 — punistied  the  priest -who  in- 
terrupted him  in  ofifering  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Ju- 
no, 303— offered  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Juno,  ilx — 
was  accused  by  the  Spartans  of  bribery,  and  of  neglec- 
ting to  take  Argos,  but  acquitted,  ib. 

CitnuM,  son  of  Alcibiades,  distinguishes  himself  in  a  sea 
fight  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  381. 

CUstkena  of  Athens,  contending  with  Isagoras  for  su- 
periority, divides  the  Athenian  state  into  factions,  261 
— divides  the  four  Athenian  tribes  into  ten,  ib.  265 — 
sentence  of  expulsion  pronounced  against  him  and 
other  Athenians,  266— the  first  who  was  punished  by 
the  law  of  ostracism,  which  he  had  introduced,  ib.  n. 
— is  recalled  from  banishment,  267. 

Cluthenea,pnnce  of  Sicyon,  abolishes  at  Sicyon  the  poet- 
ical contests  of  the  rhapsodists,  264 — brings  back  to 
Sicyon  the  relics  of  Melanippus,  and  assigns  to  him  the 
sacrifices  and  festivals  which  before  had  been  appro- 
priated to  Adrasius,  265— at  the  Olympic  games  offers 
his  daughter  In  marriage  to  the  most  worthy,  316 — 
gives  her  to  Megacles,  and  a  talent  of  silver  to  each  of 
the  other  candidates,  318. 

Clytttre,  how  invented,  91,  n. 

Cnidiansj  their  attempt  to  reduce  their  country  into  the 
form  of  an  island,  5^. 

Cdwif  son  of  Arifltuidiantes,  prsTftllf  on  the  priestess  of 
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Apollo  to  say  ^at  Cleomenes  desired  against  Dema* 
ratus,  299. 

Cocalu9  suflbcaies  Minos  in  a  hot  bath,  363,  n. 

Cochinealf  by  Its  discovery  we  far  surpass  the  colours 
of  antiquity,  63,  n. 

Codrtf  of  Athena,  story  of,  268,  n. 

Coe9,  son  of  Erxander,  his  advice  to  Darius,  216— made 
prince  of  Mitylene  for  his  advice  to  Darius,  348— taken 
captive  by  latragoras, ^254— stoned  by  the  Mitylenians 
256. 

C<^lata  of  crystal  used  by  the  Ethiopians,  143 — used  In 
the  east,  ib.  n. — when  introduced  in  England,  143,  n 
of  glass,  ib.  n. 

Cot'n,  gold,  of  the  ancients,  one-fiftieth  part  is  supposea 
to  have  been  alloy,  169,  n. 

Colaa,  his  skill  in  diving,  382,  n. 

Colchiang,  of  Egyptian  origin,  103 — used  circumcision, 
ib.— their  shnilarity  to  the  Egyptians  in  many  respects, 
ib. 

ColchoBj  the  king  of,  demands  the  resthiition  of  Medea, 
2. 

Coldj  excessive,  in  Scythia,  196. 

Colont/f  ceremonies  previous  to  founding  one,  266,  n. 

Cotophon  taken  by  Oyges,  6. 

Colophoniaru  build  Smyrna,  ib.— excluded  from  the  Apa- 
tnrian  festival,  46 — certain  of  them  driven  from  theif 
country,  take  possession  of  Smyrna,  47. 

Columna  erected  Ijy  Sesostris,  to  commemorate  his  rie* 
tories,  103 — erected  tor  various  uses  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  antiquity,  284,  n. 

Combat^  naval,  exhibited  before  Xerxes,  334 — those  of 
the  Komans  constituted  one  of  their  grandest  shows^ 
ib.  n. 

Commerce,  mode  of,  between  the  Carthaginians  and  a 
people  beyond  the  colrmns  of  Hercules,  243. 

CantpoMf  points  of  the,  368,  n. 

ConstcmtincpUf  ill  treatment  there  of  ambassadors  In 
case  of  war,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  nations, 
166,  n.— its  situation  well  expressed  by  Ovid,  226,  n.— 
most  satis&ctory  account  of  it  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  Histo- 
ry, ib.  n. 

ConvuhiartM  cured  in  the  children  of  the  African  shep- 
herds, by  goat's  urine,  239. 

Cookery  in  remote  times  performed  by  a  queen  for  her 
husband,  414. 

Corcyra  built  tqr  the  Corinthians,  162. 

Corcyrettmf  three  hundred  children  of  their  principal 
families  sent  by  Periander  to  Sardls,  to  be  made  eu- 
nuchs, protected  and  sent  back  by  the  Samians,]e^— 
put  the  son  of  Periander  to  death,  164— delude  the 
Greeks  in  their  war  whh  Xerxes,  3G2. 

Corinth,  treasury  o^  6. 

Connthiana  contribute  to  an  expedition  of  the  Laceds* 
monians  against  Samos,  162— their  government  under 
the  Bacchiad«B,  272 — oppose  the  restoration  of  Hippias 
to  Athens,  274 — furnish  the  Athenians  with  twenty 
ships  against  /Fgina,  306 — interfere  between  the  The- 
bans  and  Plateaus,  312— said  to  have  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  battle  uf  Salamis,  403 — their  women 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  181,  n. 

Com,  Babylonia  fruitful  in,  S9. 

Comutopia,  whence,  70,  n. 

Corobtus,  of  Iianus,  goes  with  certain  of  the  Thereans  to 
the  island  Platea  in  Africa,  lo  found  a  colony  there, 
229. 

Coronaa,  moles  never  seen  in,  268- 

Ccrrupondenee,  method  of,  between  Timoxenus  and 
Artabazus,  at  the  siege  of  PotidaBa,  412— see  Epistles. 

Corcyrian  cave,  388. 

Cottmif  the  byssus  of  the  ancients,  98,  n.  173,  n.  366,  n. 

CounlriMt  luxurious,  render  men  efibminate,  449. 
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CourUzofUf  gTMi  prtvfltfl  of  thote  of  antiqultf,  64— of 

Naucraiis  generally  beautiful,  116. 

Cowardice^  iha  people  of  CyzicuB  remarkable  for,  193,  n. 

Cmm,  why  venerated  by  the  Ej^ptlana  above  all  other 
cattle,  82— their  urine  applied  in  some  dangerooB  ob- 
■iniciione,  239,  n. 

Cra»9u«i  hi0  wealth,  330,  n. 

Cratetf  bia.  larooua  verses,  describing  part  of  the  ac- 
counts of  a  man  of  fortune,  180,  n. 

Crearih  neither  Greeks  nor  Latins  bad  a  tenn  to  express 
it,  190,  n. 

CreUmait  carried  away  Europa,  2— refuse  to  assist  the 
Greeks  against  Xerxes,  362— their  good  government, 
363— consequences  uf  their  siege  of  Camicus,  ib.— their 
defeat  of  the  Tarentines,  364— punished  for  their  as- 
sisting Menelans  in  the  Trojan  war,  ib. 

CritM,  son  of  Polycrltus,  opposes  Cleomenes,  294— deli- 
vered to  Cleomenes  as  a  hostage,  301— repulses  Cleo- 
menes from  JEglna,  294. 

Crocodile  described,  91,  and  a— Herodotus's  account  of 
it  confirmed  Dy  modern  travellers,  ib.  n.— supposed  to 
be  the  leviathan  of  Job,  ib.  n.— esteemed  sacred  by 
some  of  the  Egyptians,  by  others  treated  as  an  enemy, 
92— singular  story  of  one,  ib.  n.— an  article  of  food  in 
or  near  Elephantine,  ib.— had  many  names,  ib.  n.— 
various  methods  of  uking  it,  ib.  n.— city  of,  121— land 
crocodiles  in  Africa,  241. 

CrtSMfs,  son  of  Alyaites,  his  descent,  3— the  first  Barba* 
rian  prince  who  exacted  tribute  from  Greece,  ib.— his 
fiimily,  ib.— his  riches,  whence,  6-  n. — succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Lydia,  8— enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
loniansof  the  islands, 9— his  conquests,  ib.— entertains 
Solon,  10— dismisses  him  with  indifference,  1 1— his  two 
sons,  ib.— sees  a  vision  menacing  the  death  of  his  son 
Atys,  ib.— consents  to  his  son  Atys'  assisting  the  My- 
sians  against  a  wild  boar,  13— his  Isehaviour  on  the 
loss  of  Atys,  ib.— consults  the  oracles  of  Greece  and 
Libya,  14— sacrifices  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  15— 
sends  presents  to  Delphi,  ib.— his  grathude  to  his 
bread-maker,  ib.  n.— his  presents  to  Amphiaraus,  16 
—consults  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and  of  Amphiaraus 
concerning  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  ib.— 
bis  repeated  litwrality  to  Delphi,  and  his  prlvil^es 
there  in  consequencs,  ib.— consults  the  Delphian 
oracle  a  third  time,  ib.— receives  infurmation  of  the 
oppression  of  Athens  by  Pisistraius,  17 — and  of 
the  Lacedamonians,  20— forms  an  offensive  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  22 — arrives  in  Pteria,  a  part  of 
Cappadocia,  24— almost  exterminates  the  Syrians,  ib. 
-engages  with  Cyrus  on  the  plains  of  Pteria,  25— 
returns  to  Sardis,  ib.— is  taken  captive  by  Cyrus,  27— 
his  dumb  son  recovers  his  speech  on  seeing  his  father's 
life  in  danger,  ib.— condemned  by  Cyrus  to  \m  burned, 
SB— but  a  storm  of  rain  extinguishes  the  flames,  ib.— 
and  he  is  released  by  order  of  Cyrus,  who  treats  him 
with  respect,  29— sends  the  Lydians  to  reproach  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  receives  an  answer,  ib— other 
■acred  offerings  of^  30— goes  with  Cyrus  into  Asia,  43— 
his  advice  to  Cyrus  on  a  revolt  of  the  Lydians,  ib.— his 
advice  to  Cyrus  in  attacking  the  Massagetn,  63— 
which  proves  fatal  to  Cyrus,  65— his  complimentary 
speech  to  Cambyses,  147— his  advice  to  Cambyses,  ib. 
—by  order  of  Cambyses  is  to  be  put  to  death,  but  is 
preserved,  148— by  his  menaces  to  the  people  of  Lamp- 
sacum,  procures  the  liberty  of  Miliiades,  291— permits 
AlcoMDon  to  uke  with  him  from  Sardis  as  much  gold 
as  he  can  carry,  316— represented  by  Spenser  among 
the  captives  of  pride,  148,  n. 

CroUmOf  eminence  of  its  physicians,  181— its  people,  as- 
sisted by  Dorieus,  to  take  Sybacis,  256. 


Croiomiaim,  assist  Oreeee  with  one  vaiiel, 

Achnan  origin,  ib. 

Croto  sacred  to  Apollo,  194,  n. 

CrucifixioHf  by  the  Persians  generally  preceded  hj  be- 
heading or  slaying,  178,  n.— the  particular  manner  of 
the  punishment  unknown,  289,  n. 

Cryotal  abounds  In  E^ypt,  143. 

Cu^om  styled  by  Pindar  the  universal  sovereign,  149 — 
distinction  between  it  and  balii,  ib. 

CuotomMf  all  men  tenacious  of  their  own,  148— Barba- 
rous In  barbarous  nations,  and  similar  In  natione 
which  have  no  communication,  209,  n. 

Cyanean  islands,  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  floated,  S13L 

CyaxaroOf  son  of  Phraortes,  at  war  with  Alyaites,  6 — 
with  his  guests,  pirtakes  of  human  flesh,  served  up  bjr 
a  number  of  fugitive  Scythians,  in  revenge  for  his  ae- 
periiy,  23— which  occasions  a  war  between  the  Lj- 
dians  and  Medes,  ib.— succeeds  Phraoncs  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Medes,  34— (he  first  who  trained  the 
Asiatics  to  military  service,  ib.— his  engagement  with 
the  Lydians  interrupted  by  an  eclipse,  ib.— vanquish- 
es the  Assyrians,  ib.— besieges  Nineveh,  it>.— is  defeat- 
ed by  the  Scythians,  and  loses  his  empire,  ib. — but  re- 
covers it,  35— his  death,  ib. 

CybeUi  her  rites  Instituted  in  Scythiaby  Anacharsis,216 
-Hhe  truest  idea  of  her  rites,  whence  to  be  oUainad, 
211,  n.— her  temple  at  Sardis  destroyed,  276. 

Cyeladta^  each  of  them  distinguished  fur  soma  excel- 
lence, 154,  n. 

Cydieut  his  perfidy  and  premature  death,  306,  n. 

Cydon,  in  Crete,  l^  whom  built,  151. 

CydrarOf  a  pillar  built  at,  by  Crcnus,  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  331. 

Cylon,  of  Athens,  with  a  number  of  young  men  of  the 
same  age,  put  to  death  for  a  design  on  govermnenl, 
266. 

Cyma  taken  by  Artaphemes  and  Otanes,280. 

Cynatginu,  son  of  Euphorion,dies  of  his  wounds  In  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  314. 

Cymta  the  most  remote  inhabitants  in  the  west  of  En- 
rope,  203. 

Cynicoy  whence  so  called,  263,  n. 

CynOi  wife  of  Mitridates,  preserves  the  life  of  Cynu^ 
37. 

Cynoctfhali  have  their  eyes  in  their  breasts,  340. 

Cynoottrgea  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  S63|  n. 
—origin  of  its  appellation,  ib.  n. 

Cyprian  verses,  not  Homer's,  107. 

CyprianMf  their  custom  respecting  women,  62— first  con- 
quered by  Amasis,  king  uf  Egypt,  133— submit  to  the 
Persians,  and  serve  in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  141 — 
occasion  of  tlieir  revolt  from  the  Medes,  277— a  de- 
cisive victory  over  them  by  the  Persians  off  Cyprus, 
279— supply  fifty  vessels  to  Xerxes,  343. 

Cypuluo,  son  of  Eelion,  his  story,  273. 

Cyrctnit,  the  island,  gold  dust  drawn  from  its  lake,  242: 

CyrefUf  presents  sent  to,  by  Amasis,  132— eminence  of 
its  physicians,  181— whence  its  name,  231,  n.— Greeke 
settle  there,  ib  —few  traces  of  it  remaining,  234»  n. — 
its  limits  not  defined,  243,  n. 

Cyreniant  repel  Apries,  127— make  an  alliance  with 
Amasis,  13it— submit  to  Cambyses,  139— their  friend- 
ship with  the  Saniiana,  229 — the  Greeks  seule  among 
them,  231— defeat  the  Egyptians,  and  revolt  from 
Apries,  ib.— defeated  by  Arcesilaua,  ib. — conault  the 
oracle  on  their  calamities,  ib. — their  form  of  govern- 
ment settled  by  Demonax,  232 — their  women  esteem 
It  impious  to  touch  a  heifer,  239 — fur  eight  months  lu 
the  year,  employed  in  reaping  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  243. 
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CVrtt7ut  and  his  wife  stoned  to  deaih  by  the  Athenians, 
420,  n. 

CynUf  0on  of  Cambjses,  as  soon  as  born,  fe  dellTered  to 
Harpagus,  by  command  of  Astya^s,  to  be  destroyed, 
36— is  deiivered  by  Harpagus  to  Mitridaies  to  be  ex- 
posed, ib.— is  preserved  by  Mitridates,  37 — discovered 
at  ten  years  01*  age,  ib. — is  sent  by  Astyages  yo  his 
parents  in  Persia,  38— is  invited  by  Harpagnsto  seize 
on  the  dominions  of  Astyages,  ib. — by  a  stratagem 
prevails  on  the  Persians  to  revoli  from  the  Medes,  ib. 
—Is  said  by  Isocrates  to  have  put  Astyages  to  death, 
41,  n. — his  increasing  greatness  exches  the  jealousy 
of  Cnssus,  14 — said  tu  consult  the  prophet  Daniel  on 
his  war  whli  Croesus,  24,  n.— engages  with  Croesus  on 
the  plains  of  Pleria,  25— follows  Croesus  to  Sardis,  ib. 
— his  stratagem  at  Sardis,  ib. — takes  Sardis,  and 
CroBSus  captive,  27 — condemns  Croesus  to  be  burnt, 
28 — but  relenifl,  ib. — and  on  the  flames  being  extin- 
guished by  a  storm  of  rain,  orders  him  to  he  released, 
ib.-— rejects  an  offer  of  allegiance  from  the  loniansand 
£ollans,  44 — his  reflection  upon  the  Greeks,  47 — 
commits  the  care  of  Sardis  to  Tabalus,  and  proceeds 
with  CrceauB  to  Ecbatane,  48 — consults  with  Croesus 
on  a  revolt  of  the  Lydians  under  FaCtyaSi  ib. — sends 
Maaaresto  the  Lydian8,and  prescribes  to  them  certain 
observances,  by  whicli  he  effects  a  total  change  in 
their  manners,  ib.-^on  the  death  of  Mazares,  appoints 
Harpagus  to  the  command  of  his  army  in  Ionia,  49 — 
becomes  master  of  the  upper  parts  of  Asia,  54— wastes 
a  summer  in  revenge  on  the  river  Oyndes,  68 — be- 
sieges Babylon,  and  takes  it,  ib. — proceeds  to  conquer 
the  Massagetfl),  G2 — by  advice  of  Croesus,  accepts  the 
proposal  of  Tomyris,  queen  of  the  Massagetas,  and 
marches  into  her  country,  63 — appoints  his  son  Cam- 
byses  his  successor,  64 — is  alarmed  by  a  vision,  ib. — 
defeats  a  part  of  tlie  army  of  the  Massageto  by  a  stra* 
tagem,  ib. — but  is  himself  defeated  by  the  remainder  of 
their  forces,  and  slain,  65 — different  accounts  of  his 
death,  ib.  n.— on  his  wife's  death,  commanded  public 
marks  of  sorrow,  67 — dissuaded  the  Persians  from  re- 
moving to  a  better  country,  449. 

CythtUanSj  390. 

Cytimonuj  son  of  Phrlxus,  the  anger  of  Jupiter  Laphys- 
tius-falls  on  his  posterity,  370. 

Cyxietttf  its  people  remarkable  for  their  cowardice, 
193,  n.— Anacbarsis  touches  at,  in  his  passage  over 
the  Hellespont,  210. 


DatianMy  the  Gets  so  called,  216,  n. 

DadeUuMf  account  o(^  363,  n. 

Ikmdat  a  name  of  Ceres,  289,  n. 

DanoMUf  101 — the  Thesmosphoria,  in  honoor  of  Geres, 
introduced  among  the  Pelasgi  by  his  daughters,  1S9— 
his  daughters  erected  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Lin« 
dtts,133. 

Jkmeea  of  the  Mantinaans  preferred  fiir  the  quickness 
with  which  they  moved  their  hands,  387,  n. 

Danemgf  the  Athenians  deemed  those  impolite  who  re- 
ftised  to  exercise  themselves  in,  when  proper  (^jpor- 
tnnities  occurred,  318,  n. — a  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  the  ancients,  itk  n. 

Danube^  account  of,  203— the  river  of  Noah|  908,  n. — 
inferior  to  the  Nile,  ib. 

UlBrics,  coin  so  called,  233,  n. 

JDariutf  son  of  Hystaspes,  endeavours  to  get  possession 
of  a  golden  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baby- 
lon, 66— opens  the  tomb  of  Nitocris,  67— a  vision  of 
Cyrus,  intimating  the  succession  of  Darius  to  his 
power,  64 — not  permitted  to  place  his  own  slatuo  bo- 


fore  those  of  Sesostris  and  his  &m{1y,  106— joins  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Sroerdis,  the  pretended  son  of 
Cyrus,  260— is  made  king  of  Persia,  166— his  wives, 
167— divides  Persia  into  provinces,  ib.— annual  irihuto 
paid  to  him,  168— his  mode  of  depositing  his  riches, 
169 — puts  Intaphemes  and  part  of  his  (amily  to  death, 
177 — dislocates  his  ancle,  179 — is  cured  by  Democedes, 
a  slave  of  Oroetes,  and  rewards  him,  180 — sends  De- 
mocedes with  fifteen  Persians  to  examine  the  sea- 
coast  of  Greece,  182 — who  return  without  their  con- 
ductor, ib. — besieges  and  takes  Samoa,  183 — ^havlng 
formerly  received  a  cloak  from  Syloson,ib. — in  return 
gives  him  Samos,  184 — which  he  receives  almost 
without  an  inhabitant,  185— besieges  Babylon,  ib.— 
and  by  a  stratagem  of  2k>pyTus,  takes  it,  187 — levels 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  lakes  away  its  gates,  ib. — 
rewards  Zopyrus,  188 — undertakes  an  expedition 
against  Scythia,  ib. — sends  Scyiaz  to  ascertain  where 
the  Indus  meets  the  ocean,  201 — who  discovers  a  con- 
siderable pan  of  Asia,  ib. — advances  from  Susa,  with 
his  army,  against  Scythia,  213— puts  to  death  the  thretf 
K>n8  of  (Ebasus,  ib. — surveys  the  Euxine,  ib. — exa- 
mines the  Bosphorus,  near  which  he  orders  two  co- 
lumns to  be  erected,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
different  nations,  which  followed  him  against  Scythia, 
2)4 — rewards  Mandrocles  for  erecting  a  bridge  over 
the  Bosphorus,  ib. — passes  into  Europe,  lb. — erects  a 
column  near  the  river  Tearus,  215— raises  a  pile  of 
stones  near  the  river  Ariiscus,  ib. — reduces  the  Thra- 
cians  of  Salmydessus,  and  several  others,  with  tho 
Gets,  ib. — passes  the  Ister,  216 — by  the  advice  of 
CoeS}  loaves  the  lonians  to  guard  the  bridge  erected 
by  them  over  the  Ister,  ib.— proceeds  with  his  army, 
222^-and  arrives  in  Scythia,  lb.— challenges  the  Scy- 
thians, 223^ihe  Scythians  make  several  attacks  on  his 
army,  ib. — receives  a  present  from  the  Scythians,  224 
— the  meaning  of  ^ich  is  explained  by  Gobryas,  ib. 
— his  stratagem  for  effecting  a  safe  return  from  tho 
pursuit  of  the  Scythians,  ib. — arrives  at  the  Ister,  and 
finds  the  bridge  broken  down,  226— with  the  assistance 
of  Histtttus,  passes  the  Ister,  and  escapes  from  tho 
Scythians,  ib. — passes  into  Asia,  ib. — leaves  Megaby- 
zus  at  the  head  of  some  troops  in  Europe,  227 — who 
reduces  all  who  were  in  opix>sition  to  the  Medes,  ib.— 
issues  a  coin  of  the  purest  gold,  233— condemns  Ary- 
andes  to  death  for  issuing  a  coin  of  silver,  ib. — the 
PerinihiaBS,and  all  Thrace,  reduced  under  his  power 
by  Megabyzus,  245 — having  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
goes  to  Sardis,  247— rewards  Hiatisus  and  Goes,  248 
— requires  Megabyzus  to  remove  the  Pfeonians  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  ib.— who  accordingly  invades  them 
and  executes  his  orders,  ib.— by  advice  of  Megabyzus, 
diverts  Histiaus  from  building  a  city  In  Thrace,  and 
takes  him  with  him  to  Susa,  leaving  his  brother  Ar- 
taphernes  governor  of  Sardis,  and  Oianes  commander 
of  the  sea  coast,  261 — sends  forces  against  NaZDs, 
263 — who  lay  siege  to  it,  but  after  four  months  return 
without  success,  lb.— Miletus  revolts  against  him,264 
— Athenian  ambassadors  agree  to  send  him  earth  and 
water,  for  which,  on  their  return  to  Athens,  they  are 
severely  reprehended,  267 — his  conduct  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  tho  Athenians  and 
lonians,  277— deluded  by  Histinos,  sends  him  into 
Ionia  against  Aristagoras,  278— Histicus  takes  the 
command  of  the  Ionian  forces  against  him,  281 — troett 
the  Milesians  with  great  humanity,  286— receivet 
Scythes,  the  Zanclean  prince,  288— humanity  one  of 
his  most  conspicuous  qualities,  289,  n. — disapproves 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Hisiinus  the  Milesian,  ib. — his 
khidness  to  Metiochus,  son  of  Mlltiades,  392 — sends 
Mardonfais,  harimad  of  his  daivliiier  Aitosostni  to 
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Ionia  to  •opertede  hi«  othar  c<»inmDdert,  ib.— orden 
the  ThasiaDfl  to  pull  down  ibetr  walls,  and  remove 
their  ships  lo  Abdera,  293— sends  emissaries  to  diflei^ 
ent  parts  of  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water,  and 
orders  the  cities  on  the  coast,  who  paid  him  tribute,  to 
construct  vessels  of  war  and  transports  fur  cavalry,  ib. 
— honourably  receives  Demaralus  expelled  from  Spar- 
ta, 900— his  domestic  regularly  bids  him  remember  the 
Athenians,  307— appoints  two  of  his  officers  lo  com- 
mnnce  an  expedition  against  Eretrla  and  Athens,  ib.— 
signification  of  his  name,903— treated  his  captives  with 
lenity,  309,  n.— shows  no  further  resentment  to  the 
captive  Gretrians  brought  to  Susa  by  Datia  and  Arta- 
phernes,  but  appoints  them  a  residence,  315— after  the 
battle  of  MajraUion,  is  more  inclined  to  invade  Greece ; 
and  on  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  been  re- 
duced by  Canibyses,  prepares  against  both  nations, 
321— a  violent  dispute  amongst  his  sons  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  ib— <leclares  Xerxes  his  suc- 
cessor, and  dies,  322— genealogy  of  his  lamily,  326,  n. 

JDarius,  son  of  Xerxes,  married  Artaynta  the  daughter 
of  Masistea,  440— not  the  same  with  Ahasuerus,  ib.  n. 

Datigf  together  with  Artaphernes,  commanded  by  Da- 
rius to  subdue  Eretria  and  Athens,  307— goes  to  Dolus 
and  restores  a  golden  image  of  Apollo,  315— with  Ar- 
taphernes carries  the  captive  Eretrians  to  Suao,  ib. 

Datuvij  a  Greek  barbarism,  307,  n. 

JDauriietf,  with  other  Persian  generals,  attack  the  lonians 
concerned  in  the  expedition  against  Sardi^  279— turns 
his  arms  against  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont^  ilx— slain 
by  the  Carians  in  an  ambuscade,  ib. 

Pajft  its  division  into  twelve  parts,  received  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Babylonians,  10&-journey  of  a,  217— 
and  night,  enigma  on,  2,  n. 

Deadf  their  bodies  eaten  by  the  Maasagetc,  65— time  of 
mourning  for,  in  Egypt,  96,  n.— their  bodies  why  em- 
balmed by  the  Egyptians,  140-fommemorated  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  anniversaries  of  their  deiUha,  196,  n. — 
honours  paid  by  the  Spartans  to  their  deceased  princes, 
296— to  bring  off  their  bodies  in  t)altle,  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  a  high  point  of  honour,  ti5,  n.— senti* 
ments  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  their  bodies  re- 
maining unburied,  426,  n.— to  inflict  vengeance  on, 
deemed  infamous  by  Pausanias,  439.    See  Funerals. 

Death  never  inflicted  by  the  Persians  for  a  single  offence, 
43— of  aged  persons  accelerated,  65,  n. — never  made  a 
punishment  during  the  reign  of  Sabacus  in  Egypt,  117 
—voluntary,  of  one  or  more  persons,  supposed  by  the 
ancients  lo  secure  a  nation,  or  preserve  \ht  life  of  an 
individual,  352,  n. 

Dtbt^  to  be  in,  disgraceful  among  the  Persians,  43. 

Debla  secured  by  pledging  the  body  of  a  father  in  the 
reign  of  Asychis,  king  of  Egypt,  117— semitted  on  the 
death  of  a  Lacedemonian  and  a  Persian  king,  297. 

Deeelearu^  why  exempted  from  taxes  in  Sparta,  438. 

Deioce$  reputed  for  his  wisdom,  32— chosen  king  of  the 
Medes,  ib.— the  first  who  forbade  access  to  ths  royal 
person,  33— his  mode  of  administering  Justice,  ib.— suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraortes,  ib. 

Vtlo9  purified  by  Pisistratus,  20— certain  sacced  offering 
of  tho>  Hyperboreans  received  there,  198— rites  cele- 
brated by  the  Deleans  in  honour  of  Hyperborean  vir- 
gins, ib.— its  inhabiunts  fly  to  Tenos  on  the  approach 
of  Datis  with  the  Persian  fleet,  308— the  idand  affbcted 
by  a  tremulous  motion  on  the  departure  of  Datis,  ib.— 
a  golden  image  of  ApoUo  restored  1^  Datis  to  the  tem- 
ple, 315. 

Delphij  Midas  and  Gyges  send  presents  to, 6— the  name 
among  the  subjects  of  controversy  between  Boyle  and 
Bentley,  ib.  n.— Alyattes'  oflbring  at,  8— oracle  of 
Apollo  at,  14^  B.-— answer  of  the  oracle  to  Cnssusi  1&— 


who  oflbrs  a  magnUcent  sacriflce  to  it,  ib.p-ftiid  Mnds 
thither  valuable  presents,  16— again  consulted  by  Cns- 
sus,  ib.— and  a  third  lime,  ib.— the  oracle  reproached 
by  Croesus,  29— the  temple  consumed  by  fire,  132 — tho 
temple  constiucted  by  ihe  Alcmaonidc,  262— the  ora- 
cle bribed  by  Lycurgue,  299,  n.— a  statue  erected  there 
by  the  Greeka  after  the  batUe  of  Salamis,  410— offering 
of  the  JEginetsB  on  the  same  occasion,  411—«lwayfl 
written  Delphos  by  Swift,  6,  n^-the  riches  of  the  tem- 
ple met  with  a  Uxb  similar  to  those  of  Thomas  a  Back- 
et's vhrine  at  Canterbury,  388,  n. 
DelphianB  assign  toCroesusand  the  Lydlans  the  privilag« 
of  first  consulting  the  oracle,  16— why  tliey  supplicate 
the  winds,  366— on  the  approach  of  Xerxes'  army,  are 
instructed  by  the  orade  not  to  remove  tlwir  trauniresi, 
but  remove  their  wives  and  children  into  Achaia ;  and 
themselves,  except  sixty  men,  enttr^y  desen  the  city^, 
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Deluge,  the  ceremtHiy  in  the  ancient  mysteries  of  carry- 
ing about  a  kind  of  ship  or  boat,  related  to  it,  101,  n. 

DemareUtu,  ton  of  Ariston,  and  a  prince  of  Sparta,  cir- 
culates a  report  at  Sparta  to  tlie  prejudice  of  Cleo- 
menes,  294— who,  on  his  return  from  iBgina,  endea- 
vours to  degrade  his  rival,  297-4ii8  birth,  ib.— the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  lie  owed  his  name,  298— succeeds 
his  father,  ib.— his  illegitimacy  asserted  by  Cleoroenea 
and  Leotychidea,  and  by  colhisbn  pronounced  by  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  ib.— loses  his  dignity,  599— insulted 
by  Leoty chides,  who  had  been  elected  king  in  his  room, 
ib.— conjures  his  mother  to  discover  his  tnie  father, 
ib.— who  inlbrms  him,  he  is  either  the  son  of  tiie  hero 
Astrobacus,  or  of  Ariston,  300— is  pursued  and  seised 
by  the  Lacedsamonians ;  but  bj  the  interference  of  the 
Zacynthians  is  suffered  to  pass  over  to  Asia,  wlierehe 
is  honourably  received  by  Darius,  ib.— elone  of  all  Um 
kings  of  Sparta,  obtained  the  prize  in  the  01^  mpio 
games,  in  the  chariot-race  of  four  horses,  ib.— deprived 
of  the  crown  of  Sparta,  flies  from  Lacedmnon,  and 
arrives  at  Susa,  322— his  conversation  with  Xerxes,  chi 
the  probability  of  liis  success  in  the  Grecian  war,  344— 
his  advice  to  Xerxes  on  the  conduct  of  the  Grecian 
war,  after  the  battle  at  Therroopyle,  329— his  extraor* 
dinary  mode  of  informing  the  Lacedssmonians  with  the 
intentions  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  380. 

Democedetf  the  ton  of  Calliphon,  the  most  skilful  physi- 
cian of  his  lime,  178— restores  to  Darius  the  use  of  his 
foot,  and  is  rewarded  by  him,  180— accoant  of,  ib. — 
cures  Atossa,  wife  of  Darius,  of  an  ulcer,  181— procures 
himself  to  be  sent  by  Darius,  with  fifteen  Persians,  to 
examine  the  sea-coast  of  Greece,  182— arriving  atCro- 
tona,  the  people  refuse  to  deliver  him  up  to  tlie  Per- 
sians, who  return  back  to  Darius  deprived  of  tlieir 
conductor,  ib. 

Democracy,  aiguments  in  fevour  o(  164. 

DtmoiuuB  divides  thb'Pyrenians  into  tribes,  232. 

Deeert,  a  vast  sandy  ohe  in  Africa,  237. 

Devotion,  veiling  the  head  a  pan  of  the  ceremony  of^ 
among  the  Romans,  299. 

Diaie  of  the  ancients,  105,  n. 

Diana^  the  ^phesians  dedicate  their  chy  to,  8— her  ora- 
cle in  Egypt,97— by  the  Egyptians  called  Bubasiis,  125 
—the  daughter  of  Ceres,  according  to  JEschylus,  ib. — 
300  Corcyrean  children  protected  in  her  temple  at 
Samoa,  ISS-^called  Dictynna  and  Briiomartis,  155,  n. 
—worshipped  in  Tlirace,  246— her  feast  near  Braoron, 
-319. 

Diama,  OrthosiaB,  young  men  of  Lecedwnon  permitted 
themselves  to  be  flagellated  at  her  altar,  214^  n. 

Diana,  Kegel,  barley-straw  used  in  sacrifice  to,  198. 

Dieaua,  ^^om.  a  pxodigyy  infers  the  defirat  of  Xsnces' 
atwjfSSo* 
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JXetf  game  at,  Invented  bf  the  Lydiansi  81 — ^Rbampiinl- 
tas  plajs  at,  with  Ceres,  110. 

DietyeSf  animals  in  Africa,  341. 

Dietyrma^  a  name  of  Diana,  155,  n. 

Didymust  temple  at,  965. 

Vitneeeai  \he  Spartan,  distinguishes  himself  in  an  en* 
gagement  with  the  Persians  at  Thermopyln,  SST^his 
speech  before  it,  ib. 

Dioru/nuSf  the  Phocsean  leader,  his  speech  to  the  Tonians 
at  Lade,  283— after  the  defeat  of  the  lonians  by  the 
Fhenlcians,  retreats  to  Flienlcia,  thence  sails  to  Sicily, 
and  there  exercises  a  piratical  life,  286. 

DioKurit  not  among  the  Eg7i)tian  gods,  83 

DioKuruSf  pan  on,  342,  n. 

Diphteroi  books  so  called  l^the  lonians,  261. 

JDipodeSf  a  species  of  African  mice,  241. 

IKtMwe,  the  female,  the  Scythians  afflicted  ^tb,  for 
plundering  the  temple  of  Venus,  31 

IHteaaef  sacred,  Cambyses  laboured  under  from  his 
birth,  147. 

JXthyrambie  measure,  8^  n. 

JH^ert^  remarkable,  ^92,  n. 

Ihvination,  in  Egypt,  confined  to  certain  deities,  17— 
how  practised  t^  the  Scythians,  207 — various  modes 
of  it,  206,  n.— three  diviners  sent  for,  on  the  indisposi- 
tion of  the  Sicytliian  monarch,  lb. — Scythian  mode  of 
puni^ing  false  diviners,  ib. — mode  of,  practised  by 
the  Nanamones,  235— inventors  of  various  kinds,  308,. 
n. — diviners  sold  their  knowledge  at  a  very  high 
price,  428,  n. — mode  of,  by  inspecting  the  entrails,  435, 
n.— its  antiquity,  207,  n. 

JDodona,  oracle  of,  14,  n.^the  most  ancient  of  Oreece, 
8S — iis  origin  according  to  the  asserUon  of  its  priest- 
esses, 87. 

Dogtf  Indian,  an  immense  number  supported  by  four 
towns  in  Babylonia,  59 — Indian,  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  68,  n. — their  death  lamented  by  the  Egyi>- 
tians,  90--why  not  suffered  to  enter  the  precincts  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ib.  n. — now  considered  in  the 
east  as  defiling,  91,  n. — the  females  buried  by  the 
Egyptians,  ib. — men  with  the  heads  of,  240,  n. 

ZMcncif  Thracian,  elect  Miliiades  the  son  of  Cypselus 
their  prince,  291 — ^restore  their  prince  Miltiades,  the 
sonofCiroon,292. 

Door  of  a  house,  fitting  before  it  usual  in  the  East, 
290,  n. 

Dariansy  those  situate  In  Asia  subdued  by  Croesus,  3 — 
origin  of,  17 — descent  of  their  princes,  294. 

Doritus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  his  birth,  256 — leaves  Spar- 
ta, and  founds  a  colony,  ib. — is  expelled  from  thence, 
266 — is  advised  by  Antichares  to  found  Heraclea  in  Si- 
cily, ib. — consults  ihe  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  on  a  &- 
vourable  reply  sails  to  Italy,  ib. — lost  his  life  in  act- 
ing contrary  to  the  express  commands  of  the  oracle, 
Ib. 

J)ori»eua,the  Persian  army  marshalled  there,  and  num- 
bered by  Xerxes,  338. 

Dragon,  in  the  old  Testament,  generally  signifies  a 
crocodile,  91,  n. 

DreoTua,  the  Atlantee  said  never  to  have,  239— notion  of 
the  ancients  concerning  a  distinct  one,  260,  n. — to 
dream  of  lying  with  one's  mother,  considered  as  for- 
tnnate,  311,  n.— Mr.  Locke's  wonls  on,  327,  n. 

DrtMy  variety  of  fashions  in,  170,  n. 

Drinking^  to  make  parties  for,  esteemed  highly  merito- 
rious among  the  Caunians,  52 — alternately  from  each 
other's  hands,  the  ceremony  used  by  the  Nasamones 
in  pledging  their  word,  235— the  only  ceremony  in  the 
marriages  of  the  Algerine^,  ib.  n. — intemperate,  cha- 
lacterisiic  of  the  Scythians  and  Thracians,  304,  n^— 
intemperate,  its  eflbcts  well  descrilMd  by  Priori  ib.  n. 


— the  Oreeki  never  drank  till  they  had  done  eating* 

317,  n. 
Dupifh  his  ridiculous  translation  of  a  passage  in  Pliny, 

174,  n. 
Duich,  their  oflfer  to  make  the  Tagus  navigable  as  ftr  as 

Lisbon,  why  rejected  by  the  Spaniards,  63,  n. 
Dyratf  the  river,  sai^  to  have  risen  spontaneously  in  aid 

of  Hercules  when  burning,  371. 

E 

Earth,  the,  adored  by  the  Persians,  41 — divided  by  the 
Cheeks  into  three  parts,  73— the  notion  of  its  circum- 
ference ridiculed  l>y  Herodotus,  199 — worshipped  bj 
the  Scythians,  205. 

Earth  tmd  water,  bringing  to  an  enemy,  in  the  East,  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  superiority,  233 — required  \xf 
Megabyzus  of  Amyntas,  249 — demanded  }af  Darius 
from  difiereni  parts  of  Greece,  293— demanded  bt 
Oreece  by  the  heralds  of  Xerxes,  331. 

Earthquake,  at  Delos,  308^ 

Barthquakesj  ascribed  to  Neptui^e,  351 

Ecbalana,  in  Media,  built,  33. 

EcbatanOf  in  Syria,  Cambyses  mortally  wounded  at| 
157. 

Echidna,  Spenser's  description  of,  101,  n. 

EcUpoe  at  an  engagement  l^etween  the  Lydiana  and  the 
Medes,  foretold  by  Thales,24 — during  an  engagement 
between  Cyaxares  and  the  Lydians,  34— during  the 
march  of  Xerxes'  army  against  Oreece,  353 — eflfea 
of  one  on  Cleombrotus,  421 — in  early  sges  deemed  an 
inauspicious  omen,  ib.  n. 

Edifice  built  by  Rhampsinitus  to  contain  his  riches,  109 
of  one  entire  stone,  brought  by  2060  men  in  three 
years  from  Elephantine  to  Sais,  236 — a  subterranean 
one,  built  by  ZamoUis,  215. 

Eei,  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  93 — and  why, 
ib.  n. 

Effeminacy  the  product  of  luxurious  countries,  449. 

Egypt  descritwd,  68— has  large  additions  of  land  fromtha 
mud  of  the  Nile,  ib.— this  denied,  69,  n.— its  extent,  69 
— its  soil,  ib.n.— Its  pyramids  See  Pyramids— an  acrid 
matter  exudes  from  its  soil,  which  injures  the  pyra- 
mids,71— blindness  caused  by  the  nitrons  quality  of  its 
atmosfdiere,  ib.  n.^never  fertilised  by  rain,  72-  fertility 
of  the  country  below  Memphis,  ib. — formerly  called 
Thebes,  73 — constitutes  the  natural  and  proper  limits 
of  Asia  and  Afric^  ib. — claims  admiration  beyond  all 
other  countries,  79— visited  by  several  emineniOreeks, 
85,  n.— its  modem  annual  lairs,  8^  n. — great  number 
of  its  domestic  animals,  90 — increase  of  cats,  how  frus- 
trated there,  ib. — the  crocodile,  91 — hippopotamus,  92 
—phoenix,  93— serpents,  ib.— ibis,  94— healthiness  of  Its 
climate,  96— has  no  vines,  ib. — this  contradicted,  ib.  n. 
— the  lotos,  100— byblus,  ib.— fish,  their  mode  of  propa- 
gation, ib.— kings  of  Egypt,  101, 102— its  canals,  104— 
its  kings  had  many  names  and  titles,  110,  n. — no  ruins 
of  bricks  burned  in  the  fire,  such  as  the  Israelites 
made,  117,  n. — its  cities,  by  what  means  elevated  in 
the  reign  of  Satiacus,  ib.— temple  of  Batiastis,  ib.— its 
kings  roust  not  be  ignorant  of  sacred  afiairs,  118^  n. — 
in  former  times  governed  by  immortal  beings,  120— its 
twelve  kings,  121 — labyrinth  near  Moeris,  ib. — ^lake 
Mceris,  122— canal  leading  to  the  Bed  Sea,  126— is  di- 
vided into  provinces,  127 — in  the  reign  of  AmasiSf 
contained  20^  cities  well  inhabited,  131— three  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  according  to  Diodorus  Slculus,  ib. 
n. — number  of  its  inhabitants  at  present,  ib.  n.— Nan- 
cratis  formerly  its  sole  emporium,  lb. — its  utter  de- 
struction threatened  by  Cambyses,  when  only  ten 
years  of  age,  136— rain  at  the  Egyptian  Thebes  a  pro- 
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digy,  138— he  tribute  to  Dariut,  ]6&-infe«ed  by  flying 
flerpenis,  173— more  eflectually  reduced  by  Xerxea 
than  it  had  been  by  Darius ;  and  the  government  of 
it  emruiled  to  Achnmenesr  323. 
Egt/ptioiUf  ancient,  had  no  etatties  in  their  templet,  41, 
n.--eiieemed  the  Fhrygiane  more  ancient  than  them- 
aalves,  and  themselves  than  Uie  rest  of  mankind,  67— 
Crst  defined  the  measure  of  the  year,  68— Invented  the 
names  of  the  twelve  gods,  ib.— first  erected  altars, 
■hrines,  and  temples,  and  engraved  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals on  stone,  ib.— most  ancient  of  the  human  race,  73 
;  —their  singular  institutions  and  manners,  79— occupa- 
tions of  the  men  and  women,  iU-their  men  have  the 
management  of  the  loom,  79— manner  of  wearing 
their  liair,  79— animals  live  promiscuously  with  them, 
8(>— ^"ic  com,  ib.— circumcise  their  msiles,  ib.— the 
men  have  two  vests,  the  women  only  one,  ib.— write 
from  left  to  right,  81— have  two  sorts  of  letters,  ib.— 
their  superstitions,  ib.— their  linen,  ib.— their  priests, 
ib.— will  not  eat  beans,  ib.— esteem  bulls  sacred  to  Epa- 
phus,  ib.— their  mode  of  sacrifice,  82— imprecate  the 
beads  of  beasts,  ib.— will  not  eat  of  the  head  of  any 
beast,  ib.— worship  Isis,  ib.— venerate  cows  beyond  all 
other  cattle,  ib.— their  aversion  to  the  Greeks,  ib.— 
would  not  eat  with  strangers,  ib.  n.— put  no  cattle  to 
death,  83— their  god  Osiris  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  ib.— 
why  their  statues  of  Jupiter  represent  him  with  a. 
nun's  head,  ib.— worship  Hercules,  ib.— animals  sacri- 
ficed by  ihem,  84— the  Mendesians  refuse  to  sacrifice 
goats  out  of  reverence  to  Pan,  ib  —regard  the  hog  as 
unclean,  84— sacrifice  swine  to  Bacchus  and  Luna,  85 
^communicated  to  Greece  the  names  of  almost  all  the 
gods,  86— names  of  gods  not  fiimiliar  in  Egypt,  ib. — 
their  public  festivals,  88— have  no  festivals  without 
illuminations,  ib.  n.— do  not  connect  themselves  with 
womenin  their  temples,  89— regard  all  beasts  as  sacred, 
ib.— are  compelled  by  their  laws  to  cherish  them,  ib.— 
great  number  of  their  domestic  animals,  90— venerate 
^  cats,  ib.  n.— lament  the  deaths  of  cats  and  dogs,  ib.— 
I  bury  their  animals,  91 — some  esteem  the  crocodile  sa- 
j  cred,  others  treat  it  as  an  enemy,  92-4he  Egyptians  of 
r  Fapremis  esteem  the  hippopotamus  sacred,  ib.— vener- 
ate otters,  the  fish  lepidoius,  and  the  eel,  and  the  birds 
chenalopez,  and  the  phoenix,  93— worship  serpents,  ib. 
—often  represented  the  gods  with  the  body  and  tail  of 
a  serpent,  ib.  n.— hold  the  ibis  in  great  reverence,  94— 
pay  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  mem- 
ory and  to  their  health,  ib.— their  bread,  95— drink  a 
liqnorfermented from  bariey,ib— live  principally  upon 
fish,  fb.— a  custom  at  their  entertainments,  ib.— averse 
to  foreign  manners,  ib.— an  ancient  song  among  them, 
lb.— their  reverence  lo  age,  96— their  dress,  ib.— first 
imagined  wliat  month  or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to 
each  deity,  ib.— casinativities,  lb.— their  oracles, 97— 
medicine,  ib. — ^funerals,  ib — modes  of  embalming,  ib.— 
their  great  knowledge  of  chymistry,  ib.  n.— their  rules 
concerning  embalming,  98 — worship  the  Nile,  ib.  n. — 
manners  of  those  who  inhabit  the  marshy  grounds  not 
materially  dUIbrent  from  those  in  the  higher  parts,  99 
—confine  themselves  to  one  wife,  ib. — their  use  of  the 
lotos,  100 — ^their  use  of  the  byblus,  ib. — those  in  the 
lower-parts  make  use  of  the  oil  kiki,  ibi — ^theur  remedy 
against  gnats,  101 — their  vessels  of  burden,  ib. — ^the 
ancient  Egyptians,  real  negroes,  103,  n.— from  time 
immemorial  used  circumcision,  ib.~not  possible  to  say 
whether  they  or  the  Ethiopians  first  introduced  cir- 
cumcision, ib. — their  linen  like  that  of  the  Colchians, 
ib. — detested  human  sacrifices,  lG8,n. — their  chronolo- 
gy, by  what  means  greatly  embarrassed,  1 10,  n. — their 
festival  on  the  return  of  Rhampsinitus  from  the  infer- 
nalregionSilb.— the  first  who  defended  the  ifflmortality 


of  the  soul,  1 1 1 — many  marks  of  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  Indians,  ib.  n. — believe  the  roetempsgr- 
chosis,  ib. — are  forbidden  to  ofler  sacrifices,  and  op- 
pressed by  Cheops,  ib. — the  pyramids  a  proof  of  their 
slavery,  ib.  n. — their  oppression  under  Cheof>s,  aa^ 
his  brother  Chephreu,  continued  for  106  years,  114 — 
are  again  permitted  to  offer  sacrifice  by  Mycerinii% 
the  successor  of  Chephren,  ib. — their  kings  must  m, 
be  ignorant  of  sacred  affairs,  118,  n. — were  divided  ior 
to  three  classes,  119,  n. — from  their  first  king  to  their 
last,  a  period  of  341  generations,  ib. — every  high  priest 
places  a  wooden  figure  of  himself  in  a  temple,  ISO- 
held  two  principles,  one  good,  the  other  evil,  ib.  n. — 
esteem  Fan  the  must  ancient  of  the  gods,  ib. — profess 
always  to  have  computed  the  years,  and  kept  writien 
accounts  of  them,  121— on  the  death  of  Seihoa,  cbooaa 
twelve  kings,  lb. — who  banished  Psammitichuo,  one 
of  their  number,  134 — but  are  at  length  expelled  by 
him,  ib. — term  all  barbarians  who  speak  a  laagiiage 
different  from  their  own,  126— are  divided  into  ae  van 
classes,  127 — the  sons  of  certain  artists  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  profession  of  their  father,  128,  n.— their  soldiers 
and  priests,  the  only  ranks  honourably  distinguished, 
ib.~  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  had  20,000  cities  well  in- 
habited, 131 — three  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  timo 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  ib.  n. — their  number  at  present, 
ib.  n. — every  one  obliged,  once  in  the  year,  to  explain 
to  the  chief  magistrate  the  means  of  his  subsistence,  ib. 
—contributed  largely  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  umple 
of  Delphi,  132 — defeated  by  the  Persians  under  Cmsa- 
byses,  138— shave  their  heads  from  a  very  early  age, 
ib.—«fter  their  defeat  by  Cambyses,  fly  to  Memphis,  ib, 
— destroy  the  crew  of  a  Mity  Ionian  ship  at  Memphis, 
ib. — are  besieged  by  Cambyses  at  Memphis,  and  sur- 
render, 139— why  they  never  bom  their  dead,  140 — 
reduced  by  Cambyses,  revolt  from  the  PersiansySSl — 
with  the  Fhenicians,  have  the  care  of  transportiog  pro* 
visions  for  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  his  expedition  to 
Greece,  330--supply  Xerxes  with  200  vessels,  3l3>-ex- 
pertand  graceftil  in  swimming,  402,  n. 

Eleana  send  ambassadors  to  E^pt,  to  consult  on  the 
Olympic  games,  226 — possess  no  mules,  which  they 
think  the  effect  of  some  curse,  197 — the  Agonothetse 
removed  from  Elis  by  Leocedes,  317 — banish  their 
commanders  after  the  battle  of  Platea,  439. 

EUetricityf  the  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word  fco* 
amber,  17S,  n. 

EUphantSt  20  of  their  teeth  a  tribute  from  the  Ethiopi- 
ans and  Calantian  Indians  to  the  king  of  Persia  every 
tliree  years,  169. 

Eleusia  taken  by  Cleomenes,  267* — temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  at,  302,  n. — the  mysteries  an  inexhanstiUe 
source  of  riches  to,  401,  n. — the  bodies  of  the  Argives, 
who  under  Polynices  fought  against  Thebes,  buried 
there,  436. 

17/te  never  produced  mules,  197— mares  of  the  Eleanscorv- 
ered  by  asses  out  of  its  limits,  lb.  ^ 

Enibalfningf  remarks  on,  from  different  writers, 97,  n.—  - 
Egyptian  modes  of,  ib.— -rules  concerning,  96 — why 
practised,  140. 

EHrnneUa^  a  Greek  tune,  317. 

Enarea,  Scythians  so  called,  are  punished  with  the  lb- 
male  disease,  34 — practise  divination,  207. 

Enetif  or  Veneti,  femoua  for  horses,  247,  n. — fiunooa  lor 
mules,  69,  n. 

Engraving  of  the  figures  of  animals  on  stone  first  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians,  68. 

Enviedf  lietter  to  be,  than  pitied,  153. 

Eptgifuut  bulls  esteemed  sacred  to,  by  the  Egyptians, ffl. 

Ep/uMtans  dedicate  their  city  to  Diana,  8 — excluded  from 
the  Apattiriaii  festival  far  murderi  46— put  certain 
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Chians  to  death  for  entering  the  city  daring  the  cele- 
braliun  of  the  mysteries  of  CereSi  285. 

Ppfieaus^lemytle  of,  122— its  distance  from  Sardis,  260. 

Ephialtes  discoveri  to  the  Persians  a  path  over  the 
mountain  to  Thermopylee,  373— put  to  death  bj  Aihen- 
ades,  374. 

I^phuri  instituted  by  Lycurgua,  70— \n  some  respects  su- 
perior in  dignity  to  Icings,  296,  a.— their  particular  of- 
fice to  waich  the  Spartan  kings,  304,  n.— the  principal 
one  called  Eponymus,  420,  n. 

Epidaurian*  afflicted  by  a  famine,  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  procure  ibrtiliiy  to  iheir  lands,  2C9— their 
dances,  ib. 

Epidaurva  taken  by  Periander,  153. 

Epigenes,  of  Sicyon,  invented  tragedy,  265,  n. 

Epigonoi^,  verses  supposed  to  be  written  by  Homer,  197. 

Epistles,  distinction  at  present  observed  in  the  East  in 
rolling  and  sealing  them,  179,  n.— methods  of  convey- 
ing, 354, 380, 412,— one  engraved  on  rocks  by  Themis- 
tocles,  385. 

Epizelu*  struck  with  blindness  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
314. 

Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  deified,  269— his  temple,  392 
— why  deified,  ib.  n. 

Eretrian*^  Darius  commands  Datis  and  Artaphernes  to 
suUlue  Eretria  and  Athens,  307— leads  ti  is  army  against 
Eretria,  306— are  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  but  noi 
acting  wiih  firmness  are  deserted  by  them,  ib.— their 
city  betrayed  to  the  Persians  by  two  of  the  more  emi- 
nent citizens;  their  temples  pillaged  and  burnt,  and 
themselves  made  slaves,  309— the  captives  carried  by 
Daiis  and  Artaphernes  to  Sussi  are  placed  by  Darius 
at  Anlericca,  315. 

Eridanut,  the  river,  amber  said  to  come  from,  ITS. 

Erythrtuau^  at  war  with  the  Chians,  7— speak  the  same 
language  as  the  Chians,  45. 

Eryx^  ills  contest  with  Hercules,  256,  n. 

Ertjxox  the  wife  of  Arcesilaus,  revenges  his  death,  231. 

Etearchiu,  king,  his  cruelty  to  his  daughter  Phronlma, 
230. 

Elhelioold,  servility  of  his  son,  38,  n. 

Etrusrantf  taught  the  Romans  their  games  and  combat£, 
^n. 

EvagoraSf  of  Sparta,  his  mares,  310. 

EubaOj  an  island  large  and  fertile,  253— Its  rocks,  308. 

Eubaaru,  their  treatment  by  Oelon,  359. 

Euelthonj  governor  of  Salamis,  his  present  to  Pheretime. 
on  her  request  of  an  army,  232. 

Evniua  loses  his  eyes  for  sleeping  on  his  doty,  bat  Is 
recompensed,  442. 

EuesperiUt,  their  country  remarkably  fertile,  243. 

Eunuchs  employed  as  the  royal  messengers,  16SI— es- 
teemed by  the  Persians  of  greater  value  than  other 
slaves,  406— black  eunuchs  preferred  in  the  East,  ib.  n. 

Euphorian  entertained  at  his  house  Castor  and  Polloz, 
317. 

Euphrates  divides  Babylon  into  two  pans,  65— its  wa- 
lers  drained  by  Cyrus,  68— fertilizes  the  lands  of  the 
Assyrians,  5^ia  only  passable  in  vessels,  269. 

£uripu«,  Aristotle  reported  to  have  destroyed  himself 
there,  267,  n. 

Enropoy  carried  away  by  the  Cretans,  2— her  sons,  iB. 

Europa  an  Asiatic,  and  never  saw  Europe,  202. 

Europe^  tin  and  amber  brought  from,  to  Greece,  175— a 
prodigious  quanthy  of  gold  in  the  north  of,  ib.— some 
account  of,  199, 201— its  roost  remote  inhabitants,  203. 

Eurybatesj  of  Argos,  killed  in  a  single  combat,  307, 438. 

Eurybiadetj  son  of  Euryclidas,  commands  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Salamis,  390— is  prevailed  on  by  Themistocles 
to  stay  and  fight  at  Salamis,  394— honoured  by  the 
I«ced«mooians,  Ux 


Euryleont  takes  possession  of  Minoas,  and  delivers  it 
from  the  oppression  of  Pythagoras,  257— is  slain  by  the 
Selinusians  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Forensis,  ib. 

Eurymachua,  son  of  Leontiades,  slain  at  Platea,378. 

Euryslhenes,  son  of  Aristodemus,  228— how  discoTered 
by  the  Lacedsmonians  to  be  the  eldest  eon  of  Arist> 
demus,  2H-at  variance  with  his  brother  through  lile, 
ib. 

Eurytua  diee  fighting  valiantly,  377. 

Euxine  sea,  of  all  seas  most  deaervesadmiration,  213-^ 
its  length  and  breadth,  ib. 

Expiation,  ceremonies  of,  nearly  the  same  among  the 
Lydians  and  Greeks,  12— a  full  account  of  its  ceremo- 
nies given  by  Apollonins  Rhodius,  ib.  a. 


Family,  reply  of  Iphlcmtes  on  being  reproached  with 
the  meanness  of  his,  260,  n. 

Fiimine,  resource  against,  practised  by  the  Lydians,  31 
-the  army  of  Cambyses  suffer  by,  141— dreadful  el^ 
facts  of,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  ib.  n. — among  the 
troops  of  Xerxes,  409— among  Artayctes  and  his  peo- 
ple during  the  siege  of  Sestos,  448. 

fhxn,  mystical,  why  carried  before  the  image  of  Bacchus^ 
395,  n. 

Fhtes,  the  greater  and  the  less,  29,  n. 

fhiher,  in  certain  arts  in  Egypt  and  Indostan,  the 
son  obliged  to  follow  his  profession,  128,  n.— his 
profession  followed  by  the  son,  among  the  Lacedn- 
monian.*,  297. 

F\iuUs,  on  due  examination,  no  man  would  exchange  hif 
own  for  those  of  another,  357. 

Feathers  are  continually  fiiUing  In  the  northern  parte 
ofScyihIa,  191, 197. 

Feet  of  vanquished  enemies  cut  off,  207,  n. 

Festival,  Apalurian,  46— of  Apis,  suppressed  by  Cam.y* 
ses,  146— of  Bacchus  in  Egypt,  103— of  Bacchus  among 
the  Budini,219— of  Bacchus  at  Nyssa,  169— i>f  Busiris, 
88— Carnian,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  372— of  Cybele  at 
Cyzicua,  213— of  Diana  at  Bubastos,  88— Hyacinthia, 
420— Hybristica,  302,  n.— of  Isis  in  Egypt,  82~of  Juno, 
10— of  Lamps  in  Egypt,  88— of  Latona  at  Butos,  ib.— 
Magophonia,  163— of  Mars  at  Papremis,  88— of  Min* 
erva  at  Sais,  ib.— of  Minerva  among  the  Maciilyes  and 
Auscnses,  in  Africa,  237— of  the  Sun  at  Hcliopolls,  88 
— Theophanian  at  Delphi,  16— of  Vulcan  among  the 
Greeks,  405— first  Introduced  by  the  Egyptians,  8^ 
none  in  Egypt  without  illuminations,  ib.  n.— elk 
ancient  distinction  at,  296,  n. 

Figs,  unknown  to  the  Persians,  22. 

Fire,  venerated  by  the  Persians,  140— extinguished 
throughout  Persia  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  ib,  n. 
—the  magi  worshipped  God  only  by  it,  163,  n.— applU 
od  by  the  Africans  to  the  veins  of  the  top  of  the  scull 
or  of  the  temples  of  their  children,  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  why,  239— applied  by  the  Scythians  to  their 
shoulders,  arms,  and  stomachs,  ib.  n.— the  appearance 
of  fire«seirkindled  was  generally  deemed  by  the  an- 
cients as  an  auspicious  omen,  303,  n.— intelligence 
conveyed  by  fires,  419,  n. 

Firmament,  adored  by  the  Persians  under  the  appelU- 
tion  of  Jove,  41. 

Fish,  the  only  food  of  three  tribes  of  the  Babylonians,  09 
— the  Egyyiian  priests  not  permitted  to  feed  on,  81-^ 
—the  lepidotus  and  the  eel  venerated  by  the  Egyptians, 
95— principal  food  of  the  Egyptians,  95,  100— their 
mode  of  propagation  in  Egypt,  100— the  principal  food 
of  horses  and  cattle  at  the  Prasian  lake,  2^— prodigy 
of  the  quick  motion  of  salt  fish  while  boiling,  448, 

Fithsry  la  the  lake  Mjoeria,  123. 
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FlageUation,  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  83^  88 — at  the 
Rllar  or  the  Orthoflian  Diana,  214. 

FUsKt  eaten  raw  by  the  Indiana  called  Pad«i,  170 — and 
by  the  Abysstnians,  lb.  n. 

f7ute»f  masculine  and  feminine,  7. 

f\jrtune,  her  inconstancy  admirably  described  by  Hor- 
ace, 149,  n. 

JFVrum,  times  of  the,  172,  n. 

Fbuntain,  remarlzable  one  in  Ethiopia,  143— bitter  in 
Scythia,  308, 212— of  Apollo  in  Africa,  231—ofThestis 
at  Iraso,  ib. — of  the  Sun,  237 — nine  fountains  near 
Athens,  319 — of  the  Mseander  and  CatarractCi  330 — 

'   Castalia,  387,  n.— of  Gargaphie,  426. 

fVcmkiTiceruef  173,  n.— how  collected  by  the  Arabians,  lb. 

Friend^  the  life  of  one  preferred  u>  those  of  a  wife  and 
children,  177,  n. 

FHgt  the  symbol  of  the  people  of  Argos,  396,  n. 

Fuelf  resources  in  the  eastern  countries,  where  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  it,  206,  n. 

Futurals^  Persian,  44,  140— Egyptian,  97,  140--imer- 
ment  common  in  Greece,  140,  n. — the  custom  of  inter- 
ment preceded  that  of  burning,  ib. — when  burning 
ceased  at  Rome,  \b.  n. — Ethiopian,  143— public  one  at 
Athens,  154,  n. — of  Alexander  the  Great,  ib.  n. — of  the 
Scythian  kings,  2% — nf  ihe  Scythians  in  general,  209 
—of  the  Greek  and  African  Nomades,  240 — the  Nasa- 
mones  bury  in  a  sitting  posture,  ib. — of  the  Trausi, 
245^and  of  other  Thracians,  24&— in  the  East  similar 
to  those  of  the  Jews,  247,  n. — origin  of  funeral  games 
unknown,  ib.  n.— of  the  Lacedemonian  kings,  297 — 
lamentations  at,  still  prevail  in  Egypt  and  various 
parts  of  the  East,  296,  n.— dancing,  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony among  tlie  ancients,  318,  n. — of  the  Greeks 
slain  at  Flatea,  441 — shrill  pipe  used  at,  9,  n.— «ncient 
custom  of  hiring  people  to  lament  at,  61,  n. 

FWtes,  particulars  concerning  them,  227. 

FkirSf  no  where  mentioned  in  scripture,  219,  n. 

G 

OalU»i  a  wandering  nation  of  Africans,  their  custom 
with  respect  to  their  wives  and  children,  in  case  of 
war,  237,  n. 

Oamet,  public,  in  honour  of  Perseus,  99 — funeral,  247, 
n. — Olympic.    See  Olympic  games — Pythian,  391. 

9aramante»f  a  people  who  avoid  communication  with 
men,  236. 

3argaphie^  the  fountain  of,  ^2&— its  water  stopped  up  by 
the  Persians,  432. 

QarUmdt^  worn  at  feasts,  and  given  by  one  friend  to 
another,  299,  n. 

Qate^  the  king's, an honourablesituationinPersia,177,n. 

Qeeatj  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians,  8i 

Otlot  the  city,  some  account  of,  287,  n.  368,  n. 

OelimeTf  king  of  the  Vandals,  strange  effect  of  grief  in, 
139,  n. 

(hlorif  son  of  Dinomenis,  3S5— his  power  considerable, 
lb- — distinguishes  himself  in  several  wars,  358 — ob- 
tains the  supreme  authority  of  Gela,  and  possession 
of  Syracuse,  369 — his  treatment  of  the  people  of  Me- 
gara  and  Euboea,  ib.— address  to  him  from  the  Grecian 
ambassadors,  ib. — offers  the  Greeks  assistance  on 
certain  terms,  which  they  reject,  ib. — sends  Cadmus 
to  Delphi  with  three  vessels  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  361— conquers  Amilear,  362— said  to  have 
destroyed  Amilear  by  a  stratagem,  ib.  n. 

Oeometryj  origin  of,  104. 

Otphyrearut  their  origin,  261 — compelled  by  the  B<bo- 
tians  to  retire  to  Athens,  262— bridges  took  their 
Greek  name  from,  ib.  n. 

Germans,  erroneously  supposed  to  hate  descended 
from  the  Germanians  in  Persia,  40^  n. 


Cferrhuaf  the  rfvor,  its  course,  904. 

Geryon,  said  to  have  three  headsand  three  bodies,  19I,ii. 

Getai  reduced  by  Darius,  215— believe  themselves  im- 
mortal, ib.— believe  in  no  other  god  than  Zamolzia,  ib. 
—follow  the  army  of  Darius,  216— said  to  be  the  aanm 
with  the  Scythians  and  Goths,  215,  n. 

Ges/a/tofi,  human,  ten  months  the  period  of  it,generally 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  297,  n. 

GianU,  traditions  of  in  every  country,  21,  n. 

Gibbon^  Mr.  his  sensible  reflection  on  the  subject  of 
pnnligies,  26B,  n. 

Gibraltar,  the  straits  oi^  sailed  through  by  Phenicians^ 
in  the  service  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  200^  n. 

Gillua,  Darius  endeavours,  but  without  effect,  to  reotore 
him  to  Tarentnm,  182. 

Gindaneg,  peculiar  custom  of  their  vrives,  996— lived  on 
the  lotus,  ib.  n. 

QlariSf  extraordinary  victory  obtained  by  ite  people 
over  the  Austrians,  440,  n. 

GUua,  in  Ethiopia  supplied  by  crystal,  143,  n. 

Glauau,  of  Chios,  the  inventor  of  inlaying  iron,  6. 

GlaucuSf  son  of  Epicydes,  story  of  him  and  a  MilssiaSi 
304— his  story  as  related  by  Juvenal,  30S,  n. 

GlttuctUf  son  of  Hippolocbue,  46- 

GliaaSf  anciently  famous  for  its  wine,  430,  n. 

Gnatty  remedy  in  Egypt  against,  lOl— great  numbers 
infest  Myus,  254,  n. 

Gnomon,  received  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Babylonianey 
101. 

Goats,  never  sacrificed  by  the  Mendesians,  out  of  rever- 
ence to  Pan,  84— in  Egypt  a  goat  had  public  commu- 
nication with  a  woman,  ib.^>f;oai  and  Pan  synony- 
mous  words,  85— their  urine  used  by  the  Afrlcane 
against  convulsions,  239— recommended  in  an  asthma- 
tic complaint,  ib.  n.— their  blood  formerly  esteemed 
nf  benefit  in  pleurisies,  ib.  n.— the  Athenians  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  600  annually  to  Diana,  313. 

Oabryat,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against  the  magi, 
160— seizes  one  of  the  magi,  162— interpreu  to  Dariua 
the  meaning  of  a  present  sent  to  him  by  the  Scythians, 
224— recommends  to  Darius  a  stratagem  to  deceive 
the  Scythians,  ib. 

God,  memorable  saying  of  Simonides  concerning,  S77,  n. 

Godt,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  abandon  a  city  on  the 
point  of  being  taken,  9,  n. — inconsistent  behaviour  of 
their  worshippers  to  themt  30^  n.— of  the  Persians, 
41— names  of  the  twelve  invented  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks.  68— altar  of 
the  twelve  at  Athens,  69— almost  all  their  names  bor> 
rowed  by  Greece  from  Egypt,  86— names  of  those  not 
familiar  in  Egypt,  ib.— worshipped  by  the  Pelasgiane 
without  any  name,  ib.— the  Egyptians  first  imagined 
what  monUi  or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to  each 
deity,  96— asserted  t^  the  Egyptians  not  to  have  ap- 
peared in  any  human  form  for  11,340  years,  119— for- 
merly reigned  in  Egypt,  120— what  meant  by  their 
nativity,  marriage,  and  tomtis,  121,  n.— of  the  Arabi- 
ans, 137— of  the  Scythians,  606— of  the  Africans,  239— 
of  the  Thracians,  276. 

Gold,  its  proportion  to  silver  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
6,  n.— much  used  by  ihe  Massagete,  66— its  propor- 
tion to  silver  varied  at  diffbrenl  times,  169,  n.— in  the 
gold  coin  of  the  ancients  one  fiftieth  part  is  supposed 
to  have  been  alloy,  ib.  n.— in  India  cast  up  by  ants,  170 
—in  tlie  north  of  Europe,  175— the  Spartans  not  allow- 
ed to  have  any,  186,  n.— the  sacred  gold  of  the  Scy. 
thians,  190— traffic  for,  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
a  people  tieyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  242 — said 
by  Lucretius  to  have  been  held  in  no  estimation,  2S8^ 
n.— CrtBSUS  gives  Alcmson  as  much  as  he  can  carry, 
316— great  quantities  finind  in  the  tents  of  the  Pei^ 
f  laoi,  after  the  battle  of  Flatea,  440. 
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OMdtui  deMondfl  firnn  moamTnioliiSy  31,270 — how 
procared  in^Cfranis  in  Africa,  211. 

Qoldenj  a  water  in  Persia  bo  called,  drank  by  none  ex- 
eapt  (lie  king  and  his  eldest  son,  37,  n. 

QorgOi  daugiiter  ofCleoroenes,  king  of  SpartaHremark- 
able  for  her  Tirlue,  267,  n.-*-her  wise  saying  to  her  &• 
tber,  269 —  explains  the  secret  message  of  Demaratus 
to  the  Lacedsmonians,  380. 

Chrgon's  head,  Pbrseus  visits  Egypt  lor  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  from  Afi^lca,  99. 

OorgU9f  son  of  Ghersis,  deprived  of  his  city  by  his  bro- 
ther, takes  refiige  among  the  Modes,  277— Salamls  re- 
stored to  him,  279 — an  oflicer  in  Xerxes*  fleet,  344. 

ChUu,  their  mTthology,  207,  n. — supposed  the  same  with 
the  Scythians  and  Oeic,  215,  n. 

Govtmmentf  at  first  theocratic,  then  monarchic  and  de- 
mocratic, 120,  n. — arguments  in  fitvour  of  a  republi- 
can, 163---of  an  oligarchy,  164 — of  a  monarchy,  16B — 
the  Lacedaemonian,  ib.  n.->of  Great  Britain,  ib.  n. — 
the  sixth  book  of  Polybius  opens  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  different  fimns  of,  ib.  n. — an  equal  form  of,  the 
best,  268. 

OretUj  presented  to  a  conqueror  by  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  West,  to  show  that  they  confessed  themselves 
overcome,  233,  n. 

GfronAoppers,  why  worn  1^  the  Athenians  in  their  hair, 
960,  n. 

Oreece^  formerly  discriminated  only  by  the  names  of  its 
diflbrent  Inhabitants,  1,  n. — distinguished  for  its  tem- 
perate seasons,  172. 

Oreekgf  more  tenacious  of  their  national  dignity  than  the 
Romans,  1,  n.— universally  free  before  Croesus,  3 — 
their  profuse  sacrifices,  15,  n. — Croesus  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  alliance  of  their  most  powerful  states,  17 — 
distinguished  by  their  acuteness ;  and  the  Athenians 
most  sagacious,  18— their  manners  and  customs  not 
essentially  diflbrent  from  those  of  theLydians,3l — did 
not  worship  images  before  the  time  of  Cecrops,  41,  n. 
—believe  that  the  gods  partake  of  human  nature,  41— 
said  by  the  Persians  not  to  leave  their  tables  satisfied, 
42— a  passion  for  boys  learned  from  them,  ib. — write 
and  reckon  with  counters  from  the  left  to  the  right,  81 
—the  name  of  Hercules  communicated  to  them  by  the 
Egyptians,  83 — visit  Egypt  to  obtain  knowledge,  85, 
n.— received  the  names  of  almost  all  the  gods  from 
Egypt,  86 — their  theogony  ascribed  to  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  87 — their  religious  ceremonies  derived  from 
the  Egyptians,  88~do  not  connect  themselves  with 
women  in  their  temples,  89 — surpassed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  reverence  they  pay  to  age,  96 — call  Cms, 
Apollo,  120 — considered  Oeiris  the  same  person  as 
Bacchus,  ib.  and  n.— consider  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
Pan,  as  the  youngest  of  their  deities,  120— their  tradi- 
tion of  Bacchus,  121 — Egyptian  children  intrusted 
with  the  lonians  and  Carians  to  be  instructed  ih  the 
Greek  language,  124 — certain  of  the  Greeks  settle  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  131 — their  anniversary  rites  in 
memory  of  the  dead,  193 — Olen,  their  first  poet,  199,  n. 
—not  suffered  by  the  Africans  to  see  Irasa,  231 — bor^ 
rowed  from  the  Africans  the  vest  and  asgis,  with  which 
they  decorate  the  shrine  of  Minerva,  239— observe  the 
same  ceremonies  with  the  African  Nomades  in  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead,  240 — various  articles  of  science 
Introduced  among,  by  the  Phenicians,  261 — the  fleet 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  lonians,  the  source 
of  calamities  to  the  Greelcs  and  Barbarians,  275 — 
Darius  sends  emissaries  to  different  parts  of  Greece, 
to  demand  earth  and  water,  293— suffered  greater  evils 
during  the  reigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxorxes, 
than  in  all  the  preceding  generations,  303 — weights 
and  measures  first  introduced  among,  by  Pythagoras, 
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317,  n.— why  they  called  every  atrocious  crime  Lem- 
nian, 330— Xerxes  determines  on  an  expedition  against 
them,  323 — their  mode  of  disposing  their  army,  324,  n. 
— Xerxes  demands  earth  and  water  of  them,  331 — 
poor  but  virtuous,  345— resolution  of  those  who  deter- 
mined to  resist  Xerxes  against  those  who  submitted 
to  him  without  necessity,  351— reftised,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  adore  the  Persian  kings,  362,  n.— pre- 
vious to  an  engagement  with  Xerxes,  determine  to 
suppress  all  private  resentments, 3K— send  three  spies 
to  Sardis,  ib.— the  associates  against  Xerxes  apply  a 
second  time  to  the  Argives  for  assistance,  who  evade 
giving  them  any,  256— send  amiDassadors  to  form  a 
treaty  with  Gelon.  368-«ddress  of  their  ambassadors 
to  Gelon,369— are  promised  assistance  by  the  Corcy- 
reans,  who  never  fulfil  their  engagements,  362 — are 
refused  assistance  hy  the  Cretans,  363— send  forces  to 
defend  the  Olympic  straits,  but  are  persuaded  by  Alex- 
ander to  withdraw  them,  in  consequence  of  which 
thoy  are  forsaken  by  the  Thessalians,  361— resolve  to 
defend  the  straits  of  Thermopyln,  365— and  there  re- 
ceive Xerxes,  their  fleet  being  stationed  at  Artemsium^ 
ib.— three  of  their  vessels  taken  by  Xerxes  at  Sciaihus, 
366— a  second  time  fix  their  station  at  Artemisium, 
369— take  fifteen  of  the  Persian  vessels,  ib.— encamp  in 
the  straits  of  Thermopyle,  371— numbers  of  their  army 
at  Thermopylas,  lb.— on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  con- 
sult on  a  retreat,  but  are  dissuaded  by  Leonidas,  372— 
are  defeated  by  the  Persians  at  Thermopyls,  376— 
their  naval  armament  at  Artemisium,  381— engage  in 
a  sea-fight  with  the  Persians  at  Eubcea,  8  —take 
thirty  of  their  vessels,  and  are  separated  by  the  night, 
382— defeat  the  Cilicians,  384— again  engage  the  Per- 
sians by  sea,  when  both  fleets  retire,  ib. — deliberate 
about  retiring  to  the  remoter  parts  of  Greece,  ib. — 
their  contentions  at  the  Olympic  games,  represented 
by  Tigranes  to  the  Persians  as  a  proof  of  their  virtue, 
386— their  fleet  anchors  at  Salamis,  389— informed  that 
Xerxes  had  burned  the  citadel  of  Athens,  part  prepare 
to  fly,  and  the  rest  determine  to  risk  an  engagement 
at  sea  near  the  isthmus,  393— Themisiocles  prevails  on 
Eurybiades,  their  commander,  to  stay  and  fight  at 
Salamis,  394— on  a  convulsion  of  the  earth,  which  was 
felt  at  sea,  the  Greek  confederates  supplicate  the 
gods,  and  implore  the  Interposition  of  the  iSacidn,  ib. 
—defend  the  Peloponnese  against  Xerxes,  397 — dis- 
sensions among  them  at  Salamis,  398 — a  catalogue  of, 
remarkable  for  their  merit  and  poverty,  given  by 
iElian,  400,  n.— finding  it  Impracticable  to  return  to 
the  isthmus,  prepare  for  battle,  ib. — destroy  a  groat 
part  of  Xerxes'  fleet  at  Salamis,  401— with  but  small 
lose  on  their  own  side,  40  — several,  whose  ships  are 
destroyed,  escape  by  swimming  to  Salamis,  ib.— art  of 
swimming  taught  by,  ib.  n. — pursue  Xerxes  to  An- 
dros,  and  then  resolve  to  suffer  him  to  escape,  407 — 
their  account  of  Xerxes  and  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
rejected  by  Mr.  Richardson,  410,  n.— attack  Carystus, 
and  after  wasting  its  lands  return  to  Salapis,  ib. — at 
Salamis,  set  apart,  as  sacred  to  the  gods,  the  first  fruita 
of  their  success ;  divide  the  plunder,  and  send  the 
choicest  to  Delphi,  ib. — erect  a  statue  at  Delphi,  411— 
sail  to  the  isthmus,  ib.— declare  that  Themisiocles  de- 
served the  second  reward,  but  avoid  from  envy  to  de- 
cide who  deserved  the  first,  and  severally  return  to 
their  own  homes,  ib.— their  fleet  at  iEgina,  against 
Mardonius,  412— arrive  atPlalea,  125— amount  of  their 
army  at  Platea,  427— offer  sacrifices  previous  to  battle, 
42&— which  promise  them  victory  if  they  act  onthe  de- 
fensive, 429— in  want  of  water  and  provision,  chang* 
thfiir  situation,  433— are  pursued  by  the  Barbarians, 
'CS4 — come  to  an  engagement  at  Platea,  and  are  vic- 
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torious,  436— plunder  the  Persian  camp  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Plalea,  440— inter  their  dead  after  the  baUle  of 
Plaiea,  441— besiege  Thebes,  and  put  to  death  the  The- 
bans  who  had  taken  part  wlih  the  Medes,  ib. — their 
fleet  sails  from  Delos,  443 ;  and  arrives  at  Mycale,  ib. 
—defeat  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  445— sail  from  My- 
cale  to  Abydos,  447 — the  Peloponnesians  return  to 
Greece,  and  ihe  Athenians  besiege  and  take  Sesios, 
ib. — the  Athenians  return  from  the  battles  of  Platea 
and  Mycale  to  Greece,  44& 

GriJJhUf  229,  n. 

Orinu»t  son  of  JEsanias,  commanded  by  the  Pythian  to 
build  a  city  In  Africa,  2S9. 

Grovea  at  Mona,  excellent  nse  made  of  their  supposed 
sanctity  by  Blr.  Mason,  303,  n. 

Grj9»Uii«,  193. 

Qumrarabic  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming,  96,  n. 

Gygetf  son  of  Dascylus,  various  accounts  of^  5,  n.— mur^ 
ders  Candaules,  and  obtains  his  empire,  ib. — sends 
presents  to  Delphi,  6 — his  riches  proverbial,  ib.  n. — 
takes  the  city  Colophon,  ib. 

Offnautslic  exercises,  99,  n. 

Oiffmapmdia,  some  account  of.  299,  n. 

GyruUa,  the  river,  reduced  by  Cyrus,  through  resent- 
ment, 67— divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred  and 
sixty  channels,  250. 

H 

Biabitt  distinction  between  it  and  custom,  146,  n. 

Hidntat  roiiiury,of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  very  much 
resembled  each  other,  258,  n. 

Hair  worn  short  by  the  Argives,  and  long  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, after  the  latter  had  obtained  Thyrea,S6— 
formerly  worn  long  by  the  Greeks,  ib.  n.— why  cut  ofl* 
before,  and  suffered  to  grow  behind,  by  the  Abantes, 
46,  n.— order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  concerning  that 
of  his  troops,  ib.  n. — worn  long  by  the  Babylonians,  60 
— «f  the  priests  in  Egypt  worn  short,  in  other  places 
long,  80 — Egyptians  on  the  loss  of  their  friends,  suffer 
their  hair  to  grow,  other  nations  cut  it  off,  ib. — of  the 
eye-brows,  cut  off  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  death  of  a 
cat,  90— of  the  head,  and  every  part  of  the  1:>ody,  shav- 
ed by  the  Egyptians,  on  the  death  of  a  dog,  91 — cutoff 
by  the  Delian  youth,  in  honour  of  the  Hyperborean  vir- 
gins, 19&— offering  it  to  the  gnds,  of  great  antiquity,  ib. 
n. — cut  off  in  honour  of  the  dead,  in  a  circular  form ; 
a  custom  forbidden  the  Jews,  ib.  n. — a  tuft  only  worn 
in  the  centre  of  the  head  by  the  Mace,  236 — by  the 
Maxyes  suffered  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
but  not  on  the  left,  210— worn  long  by  the  Persians, 
28&— shaved  by  the  Milesians  in  testimony  of  sorrow, 
286 — Lacedemonians  adorn  theirs,  before  any  enter- 
prise of  danger,  372— the  Persians  cut  off  the  hair  from 
themselves,  their  horses,  and  beasts  of  burden,  on  the 
death  of  Masistius,  423— plaited  by  the  Lycians  in  a 
circular  form,  206^  n. 

Xfia^ye,  the  river,  its  course,  3 — celebrated  for  its  cold- 
nees,  23,  n. 

ffands  of  vanquished  enemies  cut  off,  SOT,  n. 

Jbnnibalt  an  artifice  practised  by  him,  154,  n. 

fiogopinese.  Solon's  sentiments  on,  10. 

Hare  conceives  when  already  pregnant,  173. 

Harmocydea  animates  the  Phoceans  against  the  Persian 
cavalry  under  Mardonius,  423. 

Harmddiua  with  Arisiogiton  puts  Hipparchus  to  death, 
260. 

Bawpagua^  Astyages  places  great  confidence  in,  35— is 
commanded  by  Astyages  to  take  Cyrus,  and  put  him 
to  death,  ib. — delivers  Cyrus  to  Mitridalcs  to  be  ex- 
Ciosed,  36 ;  who,  contrary  to  his  orders,  preserves  him, 


87 ;  on  the  discovery  of  which  Astyages  cause*  Bar- 
pagus  to  eat  of  his  own  dead  son,  33— his  submissive 
reply  to  Astyagee  on  that  occasion,  ib.— invites  Cjrma 
to  seise  on  the  dominions  of  Astyages,  39— insults  A»- 
tya^  in  captivity,  40—18  appointed  by  Cynia  to  tba 
command  of  his  army,  4^arrives  in  Ionia,  and  block- 
ades the  different  towns,  6G-4akes  Pbocea,  ib.— take* 
the  city  of  the  Teians,  and  the  other  cities  of  Ionia, 
Miletus  excepted,  61 — proceeds  against  the  Cuians, 
Caunians,  and  Lycians,  ib. ;  and  subdues  them,  63 — 
takes  Histisus  prisoner,  266^and  he  and  AxiaplMr- 
nes  crucify  him,  lb. 

Hawky  whoever  kills  one,  put  to  death  by  the  Egypti- 
ans, 90 — the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  this  animal,  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  ib.  n.— Osiris  worshipped  under  cha 
figure  of  one,  lb.  n.— buried  by  the  Egyptians,  91. 

Heada  of  vanquished  enemies  exposed  as  ttoi  hies,  906, 
n.— of  sacrificed  animals  imprecated  by  the  EgypiJaos, 
82~of  beasts  neyer  eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  ib.  Sea 
Skulls. 

HeaUh,  attention  of  the  Egyptians  to,  94. 

HeraUtuay  the  historian,  119,  280 — Herodotus  did  not 
borrow  from  him,  119,  n — some  account  of  him,  ib.  d. 
—his  account  of  Miltiades  gaining  possession  of  LefB- 
nos,  319— his  advice  to  Aristagoras,  264. 

Hec(Uomb§f  their  origin,  317,  n. 

HedoTy  son  of  Priam,  superior  to  Paris  in  age  and  vir- 
tue, ioa 

Hegaatatraluaf  son  of  Aristagoras,  his  name  conalderDd 
by  Leutycbides  as  an  omen,  442. 

Hegeaiatraiuay  the  Elean,  escapes  from  prison  by  catting 
off  a  part  of  his  foot,  429. 

Heifery  Mycerinus  inters  his  daughter  in  one  of  wood, 
114--to  touch  one  esteemed  impious  by  the  Cyrenean 
women,  239— the  women  of  Barce  abstain  from  ita 
flesh,  ib. 

Helen  denunded  by  the  Greeks,  !t— styled  Yenns  tba 
stranger,  106 — detained  by  Proteus,  107 — the  cause  of 
the  Trojan  war,  108— restored  by  Proteus  to  Meneiaus, 
Ib-Atticainvaded  by  the  TyndaridBonheraccounty437. 

HeUopoliay  its  inhabitants  deemed  the  most  ingenious 
of  all  the  Egyptians,  68 — the  On  of  the  scri|)tttres,  and 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  sun,  69,  n. 

Helly  descent  into,  a  form  of  admission  into  the  myster- 
ies, 991,  n. 

Hellcatodicoy  the  judges  at  the  Olympic  games,  29^  n. 

Helleniofta  frequently  migrated,  17 — called  Dorians,  ib. 

Helleniumy  a  temple  of  the  Greeks,  131. 

HelUaponty  its  length  and  width,  213— its  original  name, 
321,  n. — the  Persians  throw  a  bridge  acn^ss  it,  331 ; 
which  being  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  Xerxes  orders 
three  hundred  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont, 
and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  332— 
another  bridge  constructed  over  it  bj  the  order  of 
Xerxes,  ib.— Xerxes  preparing  to  pass  the  bridge, 
throws  into  the  Hellespont  a  cup,  a  golden  goblet,  and 
a  Persian  simitar,  337. 

HcUopiOy  why  so  called,  385,  n. 

Helmety  crest  first  added  to  by  the  Carians,  62 ;  used  hf 
the  ancients  on  various  occasions,  129 ;  borrowed  by- 
the  Greeks  from  Egy|X,  237. 

Helotay  Spartan  slaves,  296,  n.  386,  n. 

Hemp  used  by  the  Thracians  for  malcing  garmenta,  210 
— Scythian  manner  of  extracting  a  perfumed  vapour 
from,  ib. 

HeracUoy  Dorieus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
being  advised  to  found  it,  sails  to  Italy,  256. 

Heraclidtty  their  origin,  3 — excluded  from  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia  by  the  Mermnadse,  6 — of  Sparta,  demand  a 
compensation  from  Xerxes  fur  the  death  of  Leonidaa, 
409— attempted  to  return  to  the  Peloponnese,  436. 
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Btraldtf  tbeir  penona  always  sacred,  Ifift. 

HereuUt,  hia  reputed  parents  of  Egyptian  origin,  83 — 
his  temple  at  Tyre  highly  yenerated,  ib.— preposteroua 
&ble  in  Greece  concerning  hiro^  8i— arriving  in  Scy- 
thia,  discovers  a  female  of  unnatural  appearance,  by 
wlioDi  be  has  three  sons,  191 — the  lailwr  of  Scytlia,  the 
founder  of  the  Scythians,  192— worshipped  by  the  Scy> 
thians,  205— an  impression  of  his  fool  in  Scythia,213-< 
•aid  to  have  measured  the  stadium  at  Olympia  l>y  the 
length  of  his  own  foot,  ib.  n. — his  size,  whence  esti- 
mated by  Pythagoras,  ilx  n. — wlience  tiie  proverl), 
"  Ex  pede  Herculem,"  ib.  n. — his  contest  with  Eryx, 
2S6,  n. — his  temples  on  the  plains  of  Marathon  and 
Cynnsargi8,314— his  altar  at  Thermopyls,  S66— de- 
serted by  Jason,  869 — when  burning,  aided  by  the 
spontaneous  rise  of  the  Dyras,  371 — son  of  Amphitry- 
on and  Alcroena,  121. 

BereuUsj  Egyptian,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  of 
Egypt,  83— his  oracle,  97— his  temple,  106~in  the  se- 
cond rank  of  Egyptian  gods,  12I. 

HereuleSf  Grecian,  not  known  in  Egypt,  83. 

HereuUe,  Olympian,  84. 

HereuUa,  Ttiasian,  ib. 

fferetUett  Tyrian,  supposed  to  be  the  Israel  itish  Sam- 
son, 396,  n. — many  things  In  his  worahip  seem  bor- 
rowed from  the  Le  vitical  law,  or  grounded  on  what  the 
scripture  relates  of  Samson,  ilx  n. 

Merculett  columns  of,  79, 237 — more  anciently  called  the 
columns  of  Briareus,  ib.  n. — a  people  beyond  them 
237 — names  of,  242,  n. 

Hermifpus  iMirays  Histisus,  282. 

Hermolyciu,  son  of  Eathynus,  445. 

Armofimuc,  his  unexampled  revenge,  406. 

Hbbodotus,  a  sketch  of  his  life,  iii. — design  of  his  histo- 
ry, I — simplicity  of  his  introduction,  ib.  n. — his  name 
to  be  so  spelt,  and  not  Erodotus,  ib.  n. — no  author 
more  warmly  commended,  or  more  vehemently  cen- 
sured, ib.  n.— an  English  translation  of  his  history  prin- 
ted in  15M,  2,  n.— censured  bjf'  Yoltahw  and  Oibbon,8 
n.— his  malignity,  according  to  Plutarch,  11,  n. — lived 
four  hundred  years  ailer  Hesiod  and  Homer,  87 — did 
not  write  the  life  of  Homer,  ib.  n. — particularly  wish- 
es to  avoid  the  discussion  of  sacred  subjects,  89 — in- 
stance of  his^ot  being  so  credulous  as  generally  imag- 
ined, 110— did  not  borrow  from  Hecataeus,  119,  n.— ne- 
ver charged  with  theft  by  Plutarch,  ib.  n. — whence  the 
names  of  his  books,  136,  n. — his  manner  of  reflecting 
on  the  facts  he  relates,  149,  n. — perfectly  unfnform- 
id  in  subjects  relating  to  natural  philosophy,  171, 
n.— instance  of  his  geographical  ignorance,  191*  n— 
Dean  Swift's  opinion  of  him,  291,  n.— justified  against 
Plutarch,  respecting  the  battle  of  Marathon,  311,  n. — 
declares  it  incumbent  on  him  to  record  the  diflbrent 
opinions  of  men,  though  he  is  not  obliged  indiscrimi- 
nately to  credit  tbem,357— declaresbis  faith  in  oracles, 
999 — anciently  a  very  common  name,  412,  n. 

Jflbstod,  the  Grecian  theogony  ascribed  to  him,  87 — lived 
four  hundred  years  before  Herodotus,  ib.— a  rhaj^io- 
dis^aei 

Bieronymua,  an  Andrlania  &mous  wrestler}  428L 

Kmerot  famous  for  its  baths,  288,  n. 

IBpparchiUi  son  of  Pisistratus,  put  to  death  bf  Arisin- 
f  iton  and  Harmodius,  260— his  vision  previous  to  his 
death,  ib. 

Hippiati  son  of  Pisistratus,  succeeds  Hipperchus  in  the 
government  of  Athens,  and  resents  his  death,  262— ex- 
eites  the  Pereians  against  the  Athenians,  275— con* 
ducts  the  Persian  army  to  Marathon,  309— his  vision, 
311 — in  the  act  of  sneezing  loses  a  tooth,  which  he 
considers  as  inauspicious,  iix 

Sigpoclideaj  son  of  Tisaoderi  hlf  absurd  conduct  when 


A  candidate  for  the  daughter  of  Cllsthenes,  317— his 
expressfon  on  that  occasion  proverbial,  318. 

EippoeratMf  father  of  Pisistratus,  beholds  a  wonderful 
prodigy,  17. 

JBippoeraiesi  physician  of  Cos,  to  lUs  a(diorisms  in  medi- 
cine  scarcely  a  new  one  added,  97,  n. 

Hifpocrateaj  prince  of  Gela,  betrays  the  Zancleans  to  the 
Samians,  287. 

Bi^ppocratety  son  of  Pantareus,  succeeds  his  brother  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Gela,  36&— loses  his  life  in  a  war 
against  the  Sicilians,  3G9. 

BifpopUamua^  esteemed  sacred  in  Papremis,  but  in  no 
other  part  of  Egypt,  92— generally  supposed  the  Behe- 
moth of  scripture,  ib.  n. — this  controverted  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  ib.  n.— several  particulars  of,  ib.  n.— its  nature 
and  properties,  93. 

Hipncndeu,  to  gratify  her  husband,  constantly  wore  the 
habit  of  a  man,  227,  n. 

SSnUtOf  the  city  of,  possessed  by  Xerxes'  fleet,  986. 

HittiauSf  son  of  Lyaagoras,  282 — enabled  the  Persians 
under  Darius  to  repass  the  Ister,  226— prevented  by 
Darius  from  building  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  taken  by 
him  to  Sosa,  251— his  manner  of  conveying  a  secret 
message  to  Aristagoras,  264 — taken  captive  by  latra- 
goras,  ib. — by  his  protestations  deludes  Darius,  who 
sent  him  against  Aristagoras  in  Ionia,  278 — proceeds 
to  Sardis,  where  he  perceives  himself  suspected  by 
Artaphernes,  281— assumes  the  command  of  ihc  Ionian 
forces  against  Darius,  ib.— is  seized  by  the  Chians,but 
released,  ib.— his  letters  to  certain  Pereians  at  Sardis, 
on  the  subject  of  a  revolt,  intercepted,  ib— attempts  to 
land  at  Miletus,  and  is  wounded  in  the  thigh :  again 
sets  sail  for  Chios,  and  passes  over  to  Mitylene  -,  and 
with  eight  triremes  properly  equipped,  proceeds  U> 
Byzantium,  262— informed  of  the  fate  of  Miletus,  con- 
fides to  Bisaltes  the  affaire  of  the  Hellespont,  and  de- 
paris  with  some  Lesbians  for  Chios,  283— gives  battle 
to  the  detachment  defending  Chios,  and  kills  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  subdues  the  residue  of  ihe  Chians, 
ib.— besieges  Thasus,  !289— but  raises  the  siege,  and  is 
taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  with  Harpagus,  ib.— his  de- 
sire of  life,  ib.— is  crucified  by  Artaphernes  and  Har- 
pagus, ib.— bis  head  sent  to  Darius,  who  orders  it  to 
Iw  honourably  interred,  ib. 

JSatory^  its  derivation  in  the  Greek,  1,  n.— what  it  im* 
plies  in  Its  original  sense,  ib. 

HfffnuMn,  a  mistake  in  his  lexicon,  212,  n. 

Horner^  Uie  Grecian  theogony  ascribed  to  him,  87 — this 
contradicted,  ib.  n. — lived  four  hundred  years  before 
Herodotus,  ib. — his  life  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  not 
written  by  him,  ib.  n. — not  ignorant  of  Helen's  arriv> 
ing  at  the  court  of  Proteus,  though  he  no  where  men- 
tions it,  107— names  of  the  different  parts  of  his  plems, 
Ib.  n.— did  not  write  the  Cyprian  verses,  ib.— extolled 
for  his  lies,  160,  n.— his  epigonoi,  197— the  author  of 
various  poems,  besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ib.  n.— 
a  riupsodist,  264,  n. — his  verses  generally  selected  in 
the  poetical  contests  of  the  rhapsodists  at  Sicyon,  lb. 

Sone^f  used  to  preserve  desd  bodies,  67 — abundance o^ 
among  the  Zygantes,  241— various  kinds  of,  242,  n.— 
made  of  the  umarisk  and  wheat  at  Callatebus,331. 

Horru  in  cold  countries  will  not  grow,  or  are  always 
diminutive,  197-M)f  peculiar  size  and  form,  238,  n. 

Hbne»i  in  the  lands  near  Sardis  feed  on  serpents,  25— 
have  no  antipathy  to  camels,  26,  n.— a  consecrated 
white  one  of  Cyrus  lost,  57— the  province  of  Babylon 
maintains  eighthundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thousand 
mares  for  the  sovereign's  use,  58— sacrificed  to  the  sun 
by  the  Massagetae,  66— sacrificed  to  Neptune,  ib.  n. — 
Darius  chosen  king  of  Persia  by  the  neighing  of  one, 
166~the  Cilicians  produced  lo  Cyrus  the  tribute  of  a 
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whit«  oiM  every  daj,  168— puticalan  cooceraiof « 173 
n.— maree*  milk  drank  by  the  Scjrthiantt  18^— trained 
to  the  cbace  by  the  lyres,  193 — white  eMeemed  by  the 
ancieate,  and  by  the  modern  Tartars,  ib.  o.— bear  the 
exiremeit  cold  in  Scyihia,  196— wild  white  onee  round 
the  river  Hypanis  in  Scythia,  903— respect  paid  to  one 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  2Q4,  n. — sacrificed  by  the 
Scythians,  905— fifty  strangled  on  the  death  of  the  king 
In  Scjrthia,  909 — the  cnstom  of  harnessing  four  to  a 
carriage,  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  Africa,  240 — 
of  the  Sigynn,  not  able  to  carry  a  roan,  947— those  by 
the  Prasian  lake  feed  principally  on  fish,  949— of  Thes- 
saiy  much  esteemed,  963,  n. — that  of  Arty  bins  assisted 
his  master  in  battle,  97S— Ericihonius  the  first  who 
drove  with  fonr,  990,  n. — mode  of  ranging  four  horses 
for  the  chariot  race,  ib.  n. — the  mares  of  Ciroon  Inter- 
red, which  had  three  times  obtained  the  prlie  at  the 
Olympic  game8,310— ten  sacred  Nisnan,334— Nis«an, 
remarkable  for  their  swiftness,  ib.  n. — and  size,  424, 
B. — the  skins  of  their  lieads  worn  by  the  Asiatic  Ethi- 
opians on  their  heads,  340— terrified  at  the  sight  of  ca- 
mels, 342— the  legs  of  Pharnuches'  horse  cut  off  for 
occasioning  his  master's  death,  ib.  and  n.— a  sacrifice 
of  white  ones  oflbred  by  the  magi  to  the  river  Sirymon, 
848— in  Lacedsmonia,  possessed  only  by  the  wealthy, 
411,n. 

BoapitalUy^  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  sacred 
of  all  engagements,  133,  n.— its  rites,  in  ancient  times, 
paid  without  distinction  of  person,  150^  n.— customs  of 
the  ancients  respecting,  286,  n.— of  the  Athenians,411, 
n. — from  a  regard  to  its  ties,  the  Athenians  spared  the 
life  of  Alexander,  the  ambassador  of  Xerxes,  419,  n. 

RateTttoUt  castration  practised  by,  S83,  n. 

Souses,  formed  of  salt,  339 — of  the  asphodel  shrub,  se- 
cnred  with  rushes,  240— rasing  that  of  a  criminal,  a 
preposierous  and  unmeaning  punishment,  30(^  n. 

ffuntingf  a  singular  mode  of,  196. 

BiulHutdman^  his  life  deemed  most  contempUbla  by  the 
Thracian8,2l7. 

Hjfacinthia,  celebration  ot^  490,  n. 

EybristicOf  a  feast  of  the  Argives,  its  origin,  300,  n. 

Jfj/meea,  his  exploits  and  death,  280. 

BifrneltiUj  famous  for  marble,  bees,  and  honey,  819,  n. 

Jjypaeyrisj  the  river,  its  course,  204. 

Mypantt,  the  river,  its  rise,  203. 

BifjKraiUhMt  and  Abrocomus,  brothers  of  XerxeSf  fitll 
in  contending  for  the  body  of  Leontdas,  376. 

Syperhatony  liappy  example  o(^  in  Herodotus,  283,  n. 

hyperboreans,  193,  197,  198,  n. — why  they  use  barley- 
straw  in  their  sacrifices  to  Diana,  198 

Syps^le  preserves  the  life  of  her  fether  Thoas,IBO^  n. 

Xiyr^ades,  his  daring  eflbrt,  27. 

Byria,  built  by  the  Creuns,  363. 

ffystaspes,  son  of  Arsamis,  by  order  of  Cyrus,  leaves  his 
army,  to  prevent  any  designs  of  hisaonDarins  in  Per- 
sia  against  Cyrus,  61 


ibeefttfs,  derivation  of  the  word,  89S,  a. 

Jackall,  whence  supposed  to  be  the  lion*s  provider, 

341,  n. 
James  IT.  anecdote  ot,  particularly  characteristic  of  the 

spirit  of  British  sailors^  410,  n. 
Jantidoi  Apollo  gave  the  art  of  divinatton  to,  966,  n. 
Jlamus,  whence  so  called,  428. 
Japyges,  whence  so  called,  217,  n.  363. 
Jason,  his  expedition  in  the  Argo,  2^ 
J5is,  whoever  kills  one,  put  to  death  by  the  Egyptians, 

90— buried  by  the  Egyptians,  91— why  venerated  by 

the  Egyptians,  94— described,  ib. 


Ichnsunun,  ceremony  in  Egypt  whh  respect  to,  fl. 

/do,  mount,  a  number  of  troops  of  Xerxes  f  m'"^ 
der,  destroyed  by  a  storm,  334. 

Jepkthah,  the  account  of  his  daughter  resembles  the 
ry  of  Iphigenia,  218,  n. — his  actual  ncrifice  not  to  be 
imagined,  ib.  n. 

Jerboa,  of  Barbary,  the  same  whh  the  two-iwted  na  of 
Herodotus,  241,  n. 

Jerusalem,  called  Cadytes,  126,  n. 

Jeies,  their  dislike  of  swine,  how  acconmed  for  by  Plu- 
tarch, 84,  n. — their  custom  of  mourning  and  fn sling 
at  ftinerals,  still  observed  in  the  East,  247,  n. 

Images,  the  more  ancient  nations  did  not  worship  tbeniy 
41,  n. — the  magi  abominated  all  worship  oi,  163,  a. 

Imprecations,  very  frequent  in  ancient  times,  parUcs- 
lariy  in  the  East,  161f  n. — two  remarkable  ones. 
162,  n. 

Indathyrsus,  a  Scythian  prince,  his  answer  to  the  de- 
mand of  Darius  of  earth  and.  water,  223. 

India,  the  heat  there  greatest  in  the  morning,  173 — it» 
products,  ib. 

Indians,  many  marks  of  resemblance  betwesn  thenand 
the  Egyptians,  111,  n. — are  divided  into  ftiur  |M-inclpaJ 
casts,  127,  n. — a  most  numerous  nation,  169— the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  who  are  nearest  the  East,  ib.— manners  of 
their  diflbrent  haiions,  170 — their  method  of  obtainios 
gold,  171— their  dress  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  339l 

Indolencs,  a  life  o^  the  most  honourable  among  thi» 
Thracians,  246. 

Indostan,  the  son  obliged  to  practise  the  profession  of 
his  iaiher  in,  128,  n. 

Infant,  effects  of  one  smiling  in  the  fece  of  men,  V2. 

Infernal  regions,  visited  by  Ehampsinitus^  Iciog  of 
Egyp^ll0. 

bthsrUancf,  among  the  Lycians,  descended  to  the  daiigh* 
ters,  53,  n, — various  modes  of,  321,  n. 

Inserijdians,  many  base  and  servile  ones  dedicated  to 
the  CiBsars  and  their  descendants,  212^  n. 

hUofhemes,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  the  mngi 
160— his  wife  prefers  her  brother's  life  to  those  of  bet 
husband  and  children,  176— with  a  part  of  his  femily 
put  to  death  by  Darius,  177. 

tUelUgenee,  secret,  many  curious  contrivances  for  eon 
veying,  254,  n.    See  Epistles. 

hUerment  of  dead  bodies  preceded  the  custom  of  burn 
Ing  them,  140,  n. 

htycus,  anciently  femous  for  its  wine,  287,  n. 

/o,  with  many  other  women,  taken  captive  t^  the  Phe* 
nicians  to  Egjpt,  2 ;  this  denied  by  the  Phenician%3L 

loieos,  famous  for  its  poisonous  plants,  274,  n- 

Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  the  lonians  named  from,  343, 39QL 

Josus,  Sir  WHllain,  his  poem  on  liberty,  200,  n. 

Ionia,  purity  of  Its  air,  and  beauty  of  hs  situatkui,  41 — 
its  chtes,  ib. 

^mssMs,  the  first  tmong  the  Greeks  who  undertook  lon^ 
voyages,  I,  n.— subdued  by  Croesus,  8— those  of  the  ls> 
lands  in  alliance  with  CrGBSus,9---oflerallegianeot» 
•  "^ynis,  who  rejects  it,  44— the  appellation  disdained  by 
the  Athenians,  45— are  divided  Into  twelve  states,  ib. 
—celebrate  the  Apaturian  festival,  46— send  ambassa- 
dors to  Sparta,  47 — are  subdued  by  Harpagus,61— are 
rewarded  by  Psaromitichus  king  of  Egypt,  for  assisting 
him,  124 — preserved  a  constant  communication  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Greece,  12S — neglect  the  advice  of 
Bias,  to  erect  a  city  in  Sardinia,  61— together  whh  the 
JEolians  are  incorporated  by  Harpagus  with  hisforces, 
ib— posted  by  Darius  near  the  Ister  to  defend  a  bridge, 
914— reject  the  advice  of  the  Scythians  to  quit  it,S96— 
considered  \sy  the  Scythians  as  the  basest  of  mankind 
226— their  calamities  at  Miletus  and  Naxos,2B9-Ht  re- 
publican form  of  govenunent  established  amongihf 
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Ariitafoni,  SSB^ponesB  Sardit,  tbecHadcl  excepted, 
876— but  retreat,  ib. — are  defeated  by  the  Persians  at 
Epbesus,  ib.— «Dd  deserted  by  the  Athenians,  277 — 
perseTere  in  their  hostilities  against  Darius,  and  re- 
dace  Byiantinm  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  ib.— are 
joined  hj  the  greater  part  of  the  Carians,  ib. — and 
Cyprians,  ib.— Iiasten  to  join  Onesilus  of  Salamis  with 
a  numerous  fleet  against  the  Persians,  278— obtain  a 
victory  over  the  Pbenicians  off  Cyprus,  ib. — on  the 
defeat  of  Onesilus  by  the  Persians  off  Cyprus,  return 
with  all  expedition  to  Ionia,  279— Utose  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Sardls,  are  attacked 
by  Daurises  and  other  Psrsian  generals,  and  their 
towna  plundered  and  divided,  ib.— assemble  with  their 
fleet  to  derend  Miletus  against  the  Persians,  282— but 
impatient  of  discipline,  refuse  to  perform  \heir  cus- 
tomary duty,  283 — meet  tlie  Fhenicians  with  their 
fleet,  284 — are  routed  by  the  Persians,  285— a  third 
time  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Persians,  269— their 
districu  divided  by  Aruphernes,  292— Datis  the  Mede 
talces  them  with  his  array  against  Eretria,  308 — ap- 
pear in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
ships,  343— so  called  ft->m  Ion,  ib.  344 — their  female 
slaves  celebrated,  406,  n.— revolt  from  the  Persians  at 
Mycale,  444. 

JoaepkuSf  a  sentiment  of  his  coBcerning  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  censured,  306,  n. 

^^ikrale*^  his  reply,  on  i^ing  reproached  with  the 
meanness  of  his  &mily,  26(^  n. 

fyhigenia,  2ia 

Irene^  pun  on  the  name,  342,  n. 

Irasa,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Africa,  231 — the 
Oreelcs  not  permitted  by  the  Africans  to  see  it,  ib. 

Jjon,  the  art  of  inlaying,  invented  by  Glaucus  and  Chios, 
8--a  metal  not  used  by  the  Massagetv,  6S. 

JtagoreUf  son  of  Tisander,  contendingewith  Clisthenes 
for  superiority,  divides  the  Athenian  state  into  fiic* 
tions,  263— overcome  by  Clisthenes,  procure*  a  sen- 
teuce  of  expulsion  against  him  and  other  Athenians, 
266. 

Ziu,  the  first  of  all  the  Egyptian  deities,  82— her  festival 
In  Egypt*  ib. — cows  sacred  to  her  in  Egypt,  ib.  239 — 
her  form,  82— 'her  festival  and  tempie  at  Buslris,  88^ 
called  In  the  Greek  tongue  Demeter  or  Ceres,  ib.— 
Ceres  so  called  by  the  Egyptians,  125— her  temple  at 
Memphis,  131— honoured  by  the  Cyrenean  women, 
239 

Jglattd  of  Chemmls  said  to  float,  125— Cyanean,  formerly 
floated,  213. 

I$9edone9,  their  customs,  196. 

is/«r,  the  river,  its  course  similar  to  that  of  the  Nile,  78. 

Jkthmut  of  the  Chersonese,  its  extent,  291. 

Judges^  of  England,  their  independency,  246,  n. 

Julian^  his  dying  speech  contains  many  sentiments  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Solon  in  his  reply  to  Croesus,  10,  n. 

Jimo^  Cleobis  and  Bito  rewarded  for  drawing  their  mo- 
ther in  a  chariot  to  the  temple  of,  10— worshipped  in 
Egypt,  86,  n.— her  temple  at  Samos,  183— her  temple 
at  Platea,  433, 435. 

Jwpiler  invoked  by  Croesus,  as  the  deity  o'  explaUon, 
hospitality,  and  friendship,  13— his  various  epithets 
and  cliaracters,  14,  n.— the  firmament  worshipped 
under  thai  name  l>y  the  Persians,  41— worsnipped 
by  the  Ethiopians,  77— his  oracle  at  Meroe,  ib. — 
why  represented  by  the  Egyptians  with  the  head 
of  a  ram,  83— an  edifice  erected  to  him  under  the 
shade  of  a  beech  tree,  by  a  Theban  priestess,  87 
—bis  oracle  in  Egypt,  97. 

JupUer  Ammon,  83— his  oracle,  78,  87— his  temple 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  Cambyses,  144. 

Jupiter  Belus,  his  temple  at  Babylon  described,  66— the 
Babylonianf  fly  to  hit  tample,  187. 


Jupiter^  Carian,  hli  temple  at  Mylaffia,  62— tacri^bd  to 

by  the  Alcmseonidae,  2i64. 
Jupiter  Celestial,  296. 
Jupiter  Forensis,  257. 
Jupiter^  Grecian,  420. 
Jupiter  Hercaeus,  299. 
Jtquter  Labrandinian,  279,  n. 
JupiUr  Lacedemonian,  295. 
Jupiter  Laphystius,  370. 
Jupiter  Liberator,  183. 
Jupiter,  Lycean,  244. 
Jupiter  Olympus,  69 — his  statue  erected  by  the  GrsekSi 

after  the  baule  of  Platea,  440 
Jupiter  Osogus,  52,  n. 
Jupiter  Papieus,  205.  ^ 

Jupiter  Serrator,  186,  o. 
Jupiter  Stratius,  280. 
Jupiter,  Thebean,a  woman  sleeps  in  his  temple,  55 — his 

worshippers  sacrifice  sheep,  and  al)stain  from  goats, 

83— his  image  has  the  head  of  a  goat,  237. 
Jupiter  Urius,  213,  n. 

K 

lEkiy  an  oil  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  parts 

of  Egypt,  lOa 
ISn^,  a  title  frequently  given  to  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
rals, 361,  n.— the  great,  the  title  of  the  monarchs  of 

Persia,  57,  n. 
Kmge  of  Egypt  successors  of  Menes,  102, 119— must  be 

of  the  sacerdotal  order,  118,  n. 
JSnge  of  Persia  going  on  any  expedition  named  their 

successor,  64,  n. 
Bnga  of  Sparta,  their  privileges,  296— their  honourv 

after  death,  286— their  names,  412. 
KUee  never  migrate  from  Egypt,  75. 
JSheee,  embracing  of  the,  a  common  act  of  humility  and 

supplication,  438,  n. 
Ehigiue  of  Sparta,  three  hundred  attended  on  Themi»' 

tocles,4lI. 
iStoto  anciently  used  instead  of  locks,  178,  n. 


Labda,  daughter  of  Amphion,  history  of  bor  and  her 
son  Cyp8elus,272. 

Labynetua,  the  same  with  Nebuchadnexxar,  24,n.^tha 
last  king  of  Babylon,  25,  n. 

Labynitue,  attacked  by  Cyrus,  67. 

Labyrinth,  near  the  lake  Moerls,  121 — ^four  celebra- 
ted ones  of  antiquity,  122,  n. — Cretan,  its  inventor, 
368;  n. 

Laeedatnonicme,  in  alliance  with  Croesus,  3, 22— obtain 
good  laws  through  Lycuigus,  20— and  after  his  death 
erect  an  edifice  to  his  memory,  ib. — are  defeated  by 
the  Tegeans,  21— after  the  discovery  of  the  body  of 
Orestes  are  snccessftil,  22— battle  between  them  and 
the  Aitfives  for  Thyrea,  S6— reftise  to  assist  the  lonl- 
ans  and  Aolians,  yet  threaten  Cyrus  to  resent  any  in- 
jury against  the  Grecian  cities,  47— their  reverence 
to  age,  96— undertake  an  expedition  against  Poly- 
crates,  151 — their  contempt  of  oratory,  ib.  n. — attack 
Samos,  tnit  retreat,  154— their  form  t>f  government, 
165,  n.— permit  the  Miny»  to  reside  among  them, 
227- punish  them  for  intemperance,  ib.— always  inflict 
capital  punishments  by  night,  ib. — send  an  army 
under  Anchimolius,  to  expel  the  Plsistratids  irom 
Athens,  262— but  without  success,  263— in  a  second 
attempt  under  Cleomenes  are  successful,  and  deliver 
the  Athenians  from  oppression,  ib.— assist  Cleomenes 
in  seiabog  the  citadel  of  Athens,  but  are  foiled,  287 
a  law,  forbidding  both  their  kings  to  aiarvk 
9  I  3 
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march  with  the  armjat  the  same  time,  lb. — propoae  to 
their  allies  the  reaioraiion  of  HIppias  to  Athens,  271 — 
Bffvcm  thai  they  were  first  Introduced  ioto  the  region 
they  inhabit  by  AristiKlemus,  294 — their  perplexity 
concerning  the  eldest  son  of  Aristodemus,  ib. — distin- 
guished their  (irlnces  by  many  honourable  privileges, 
295 — their  ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a  king,  296 — 
debts  remitted  by  the  king's  succe8sor,297 — their  sons 
follow  the  professions  of  their  fathers,  ib.— resolve  to 
assist  the  Athenians  against  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
but  are  prevented  by  an  inveterate  custom  of  under- 
taking no  enterprise  before  the  full  moon,  311 — their 
advice  to  the  Plateans,  312 — two  thousand  arrive  at 
Athens,  and  to  gratify  tbeir  curiosity  with  the  sight 
of  the  Medes  ppceed  to  Marathon,  then  return, 
after  congratulating  the  Athenians  on  their  victory, 
315— Thomson's  animated  description  of  Sparta,  346, 
n. — thntw  the  messengers  of  Darius  Into  wells,  351 
— send  Sperthies  and  Bulls  to  be  punished  by  Xer- 
xes for  the  murder  of  the  Persian  ambassadors  at 
Sparta,  352 — who  refuse  prostration  before  Xerxes, 
and  are  sent  back  by  him,  wiibouf  any  punishment,  to 
their  own  country,  353 — their  custom  before  any  en- 
terprise of  danger  to  adorn  their  hair,  37!£ — guard  the 
pass  at  ThermopylB  with  great  skill  againstthe  Medes 
and  Persians  detached  from  Xerxes'  army,  373 — their 
engagement  with  the  Persians  at  Therroopyle,  376 — 
why  tbeir  soldiers  wore  a  red  uniform,  ib.  n. — trem- 
bler, an  established  term  of  reproach  with  them,  377,  n. 
-^remarks  on  their  manners,  378,  n. — are  overpower- 
ed by  the  Persians  at  Thermopylas,  377 — when  they 
had  no  arms,  fought  with  their  nails  and  leeth,  376,  n. 
—method  by  which  Demaratus  informs  them  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Xerxes  against  Greece,-  380 — discourage 
strangers  from  visiting  Sparta,  and  when  there,  con- 
sider them  as  spies,  411,  n. — the  wealthy  only  possess 
horses,  Ib.  n. — gold  and  silver  money  not  permitted  at 
Ijacedaemon,  414,  n. — send  deputies  to  the  Athenians, 
to  oppose  their  alliance  with  Xerxes,  416— send  a  de- 
tachment of  five  thousand  men  to  assist  the  Athenians 
against  the  Persians,  ^1— obtain  five  victories  by  the 
assistance  of  Tisamenes  as  a  divine,  429— challenged 
by  Mardonius  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  431— to  deceive, 
a  distinguishing  maxim  of  their  government,  433,  n.— 
victorious  at  Platea,  436 — bury  their  dei^  after 'the 
baule  of  Platea,  44a 

Lttdti  282. 

Ladiee  marries  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  132— whose  im- 
becility is  removed  by  her  vows  to  Venus,  ib. 

Lttiutf  son  of  Labdacus,  262— a  shrine  built  to  the  furies 
of  him  and  (Ed  i  pus,  229. 

tampon,  son  of  Fitheas,  his  impious  counsel  to  Fausa- 
nias,  167. 

Lamf,  feast  of,  In  Egypt,  88— Egyptians  make,  In  the 
highest  perfection,  ib.  n. 

Lampeactne*  make  Miltiades  their  prisoner ;  bat  in- 
timated by  the  threat  of  Croesus,  release  him,  291. 

Lamptacua,  given  to  Themistocles  to  furnish  him  with 
wine,  225,  n.— fomous  for  the  birth  of  several  great 
men,  and  the  residence  of  Epicurus,  ib.  n. 

iModamiUy  son  of  Eteocles,  gives  a  tripod  to  Apollo, 
262. 

Lapitlut,  first  used  bridles  and  harness  for  horses,  273. 

Larissat,  peculiarity  of  their  ground,  419,  n. 

Lama  of  Hermiono,  detects  Onomacritus  introducing  a 
pretended  oracle  among  the  verses  of  Mussdus,  323. 

laUma,  oracle  of,  at  Butos,  97,  124— her  temple  and 
shrine  at  Butos,  125— one  of  the  eight  primary  divini- 
ties, ib.— the  nurse  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  ib. 

Letenoj  the  courtesan,  cause  of  her  biting  off  bertongue, 
160^  n. 


Leagrv9f  son  of  Glaucon,  slain  by  the  Edonlmiis  ia  a 
contest  about  some  gold  mines,  43& 

Ledanum,  a  gum,  173,  n. — how  gathered  by  the  Ara 
bians,  174 

Lemmanaj  subdued  by  Oianes,  2S!— their  women  de- 
stroy tbeir  husbands,  with  Thoas  their  king,  3C0— the 
Grecians  called  every  atrocious  crime  Leranian,  ib.  . 

Lenuum,  possessed  by  MHiiades,  319. 

LeoeedeSf  son  of  Phidon,  first  Insthuted  the  instrumeidA 
of  measuring.  In  the  Pelnponnese,  317. 

Leoftf  son  of  Meles,  carried  by  his  father  round  the  vralls 
of  Sardis,  27. 

LeonideUf  son  of  Anaxandrides,  255— Intrusted  by  the 
Greeks  with  the  chief  command  against  Xerxes,  372 
— his  ancestors,  Ib. — how  placed  on  the  throne  cf 
Sparta,  ib. — guards  the  pass  at  Thermopyls  afainat 
detachments  from  Xerxes'  army,  373— consents  to  the 
retreat  of  his  allies,  and  resolves  himself  to  defend  his 
post  at  Thermopylae,  37S — engages  with  the  Bairba^ 
rians,  and  falls,  with  three  hundred  of  the  Spartans, 
376— the  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  fall,  In  contending  for 
the  body  of,  ib.— his  bones  carried  back  to  S^ttrta  for- 
ty years  after  his  death,  ib.  n.— memorable  things  con- 
cerning  him,  378,  n.— his  dead  body  barbarously  treat- 
ed by  Xerxes,  380— satialkction  for  his  death  demanded 
of  Xerxes  by  the  I^cedcmonians,  409— his  death  re- 
venged on  Mardonius,  435. 

LeontiadMt  son  of  Eurymachus,  27%— with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Thebans  under  his  command,  has  the  royal 
mark  impressed  upon  him,  by  command  of  Xerxes.  378. 

Lipitodusi  a  fish  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  93. 

Leproayi  persons  afflicted  with,  secluded  fh>m  society  by 
the  Persians,  43— supposed  by  the  Persians  to  be  in- 
flicted for  an  oflence  against  the  sun,  Ib. 

LuboB,  its  fame,  47,  n.— now  called  Mitylene,  ib.  n. 

LeUerSy  introduced  by  the  Pheniciane  into  Greece,  261— 
particulars  respecting  their  invention,  ib.  n.— engrav- 
ed on  rocks  by  Themistocles,  385.     See  Epistles. 

LnUychiify  son  of  Menaris,  together  whh  Cleoroenes, 
asserts  the  illegitimacy  of  Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta, 
S9d— insults  Demaratus,  after  being  elected  king  in  bis 
room,  299 — is  banished  from  Sparta,  and  his  house 
raced,  300— goes  with  Cleomenes  against  JEglna,  ib. — 
the  Lacedaemonians  resolve  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
.figinetae,  but  are  prevented  by  Theasides,  303 — his 
speech  to  the  Athenians  on  their  refusing  to  deliver 
up  their  hostages,  ib. — departs  from  Athens  without 
success,  306— his  descent^  412— sails  with  the  Grecian 
fleet  from  Delos  towards  Samoa,  443— sails  to  Mycale, 
Ib. — his  stratagem  to  enccarage  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians,  444,  n.-«btalns  a  victory  over  the  Greeks 
at  Mycale,  444. 

Leviathan  of  Job,  variously  understood,  91,  n. 

Lihaiiuny  ceremony  of  offering  it,  295,  n. 

Liberty^  poem  addressed  to,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  26^, 
n.— its  eActs  on  the  Athenians,  268— speech  of  Soai- 
cles  of  Corinth  in  favour  of  it,  274. 

LibrarieBf  eminent  collectors  ot,  among  the  ancients, 
290. 

Libya,  whence  Its  name,  901— the  part  described  ty  He- 
rodotus, now  called  Barbery,  243,  n.    See  Africa. 

Libyans,  in  the  army  ef  Xerxes,  340.    See  Africans. 

Lichaa  discovers  the  body  of  Orestes,  21. 

Lie,  allowed  to  be  told  by  Darius,  160— Homer  extolled 
for  lying,  Ib.  n. 

Life,  human,  seventy  years  the  term  of,  II — its  term  la 
Persia  and  Ethiopia,  142. 

Lightning  destroys  the  palace  of  Scyles,  211 — every 
thing  struck  by  It,  was  by  the  ancients  deemed  sa- 
cred, ib.  n.— destroys  numbers  of  Xerxes'  troops  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  831 
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Idtwh  Colcliiao,  aimilar  to  the  EgjrpiiADf  101 

Unutf  the  first  inventor  of  melody  among  the  Oreoka, 
96,  n.— the  Grecian  song  so  called  ib.  o. 

Zaotu.  one  of  pare  gold,  placed  by  Crasas  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  15— boars  their  chief  food,  241,  n.— destroy 
the  camels  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  preference  to 
other  beasts,  360— natural  history  of,  where  to  be 
found,  ib.  n.— lioness  produces  but  one  young  one  in 
her  life,  173— this  contradicted,  ib.  n. 

Xmcim,  the  streams  of,  insufficient  for  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes, in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  347. 

LittMury^  a  misuke  of  his,  in  translating  Herodotos, 
338,  n. 

Lizardtt  eaten  by  the  Troglodytn,  438. 

JLocAe,  his  words  on  dreams,  327,  n. 

Ziockaj  anciently  supplied  by  knots,  178,  n. 

iMcrif  28r,  n. 

JjocttH9,  most  probably  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert,  and  why,  95,  n.— how  eaten  by  the  Nasamones 
in  Africa,  235. 

Lodbrogy  king  Regner,  his  ode,  207,  n. 

Jjundon^  quantity  of  cattle  annually  consumed  in,  above 
thirty  years  ago,  367,  n.— now  contains,  on  an  average, 
%  million  of  inhabitants,  ib.  n. 

Lotophagii  live  entirely  on  ihe  lolos,  236)  and  n« 

Lot09  of  Egypt,  its  use,  83, 236^  n. 

Lucan  has  beautifully  described  the  appearance  of  the 
genius  of  his  country  to  Ciesar  when  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  302,  n. 

lAtcinoy  offering  to,  by  two  Hyperborean  virgins,  198. 

ImcuUu*,  his  expenses,  whenever  he  sapped  in  his  room 
called  the  Apollo,  331,  n. 

LyciatUf  their  origin,  62— take  their  names  from  their 
mothers,  53,  and  n. — furnish  Xerxes  with  fifty  ships, 
dl3-their dress  inXerxes*  army,  ib.— plaited  their  hair 
in  a  circular  form,  208. 

l^fcidtu  and  his  fiunily,  ^ned  to  death  by  the  Athen- 
ians, 420. 

LycomedeSi  son  of  ^schreas,  383. 

Lycopa^f  his  valour,  154. 

Lycofhrnny  son  of  Periander,  banished  by  his&thar,  152 
— killed  by  the  Corcyreans,  154. 

LycuTgu9  frames  laws  for  the  Lacedsmonians,  20--who 
erect  an  edifice  to  his  memory,  ib.— remarks  on  his 
institutions,  378,  n. 

Lycu»,  son  of  Pandion,  53. 

TydiofUf  anciently  called  Meonians,  4— resent  the  mur- 
der of  Candaules,  6— their  customs  resemble  those  of 
the  Greeks,  12, 21,  31— privileges  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Delphians,  16--War  between  them  and  the  Medes, 
23— hardy  and  valiant,  26— all  their  young  women 
prostitute  themselves,  to  procure  a  marriage-portion, 
31— the  first  people  on  record,  who  coined  gold  and 
silver  iuto  money,  ib.— invented  bowls  and  dice,  31 — 
their  resource  against  a  famine,  ib.— part  of  them 
change  their  name  for  that  of  Tyrrhenians,  32— revolt 
against  Cyrus,  48— their  manners  totally  changed  by 
certain  observances  inforced  among  them  by  Cyrus, 
in  consequence  of  their  revolt,  ib. — said  to  possess  a 
fertile  territory  and  a  profusion  of  silver,  258— once 
called  Meonians,  310— in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ib. 

M 

Maea^  their  customs,  236. 

MiifedonianSf  earth  and  water  granted  by  them  to  Da- 
rius, 2^ — part  of  them  reduced  by  Mardonius,  293. 

Machyles  feed  on  the  lotos,  236. 

MadueSi  frequently  considered  by  the  ancients  as  an- 
nexed by  the  gods  to  more  atrocious  acts,  ,301,  n.— 
termed  a  sacred  disease  by  the  ancientii  146t  n« 


Mcconder,  its  ibontainf,  330l 

Mttemdriutf  son  of  Maandrins,  possessed  of  the  supreme 
authority  at  Samos,  163— quits  Samos  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Persians,  and  sails  to  Lacedsmon,  184— receives 
a  public  order  to  depart  from  Lacednmon,  185. 

Magi  crucified  by  Astyages,  41— coi^emned  to  die  when 
onable  to  interpret  dreams,  ib.  n.— Persian,  44— two 
brothers  excite  a  revolt  against  Cambyses,  16^ 
whence  so  called,  159,  n.— some  accountof  them,  163, n. 
—their  presents  to  Christ  indicated  theiresteeming  him 
a  royal  child,  ib.  n.— great  numbers  slain  by  the  Per^ 
sians,ib.'appease  a  storm  on  the  coast  ofMagnesIa,  369- 

Magic^  derivation  of  the  word,  163,  n. 

Mctgnuia^  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  stationed  on  its  coast}  96. 

Mahomei,  camels  consecrated  to,  171. 

Mandaru,  daughter  of  Astyages,  her  dream,  85— marri- 
ed to  Cambyses,  ib. 

Mandroele9f  the  Samian,  constructs  a  bridge  over  tha 
Bosphorua,  Ughly  approved  by  Darius,  214. 

ManeroBf  an  Egyptian  song,  96. 

MantineanBy  their  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Platea,  439. 

Marathon  seized  by  Pislstratus,  19— the  Persian  army 
conducted  thither  by  Hippias,  309 — the  Athenians  ar- 
rive there,  conducted  by  ten  leaders,  ib. — manner  of 
drawing  up  the  Athenian  army  for  battle  there,  313 — 
the  battle  of,  described,  ib.— Epizelus  struck  with 
blindness  at  the  battle  of,  314— the  battle  of,  represen- 
ted in  the  portico  at  Athens,  called  Poecile,  Ib.  n. 

MarbUi  artificially  stained,  among  the  mins  of  the  high- 
er Egypt,  133,  n.— of  Paros,  of  inimitable  whiteness, 
165,  n.— c^  Paros  always  preferred  by  the  more  emi- 
nent sculptors  of  antiquity,  362,  n. 

Mardoniugf  son  of  Gob^raa,  aeni  by  Darloa  to  Iviia  to 
auperaede  his  other  commandera,  every  where  estab- 
lishes a  democracy  in  Ionia,  292— proceeds  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  army  towards  Eretria  and  Athens; 
subdues  the  Thasians  and  Macedonians ;  loses  a  con> 
siderablo  number  of  his  vessels  and  men  in  a  storm, 
292— is  wounded  by  the  Brygi,  but  reduces  them,  ^93^ 
his  return  to  Asia  inglorious,  ib.— is  removed  from  his 
command  hj  Darius,  307— his  advice  to  Xerxes  re- 
specting the  Egyptian  and  Athenian  wars,  322— is  sup- 
posed to  liave  deceived  Xerxes  and  Artabanus  by  a 
pretended  vision,  328,  n.— a  general  in  Xerxes*  army, 
341— his  advice  to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
406— accompanies  Xerxes  in  his  retreat  to  "thessaly, 
and  there  selects  three  hundred  thousand  men  from 
the  land  force8,409— is  joined  by  Artabazus,  412— sends 
Mys  to  consult  the  different  oracles,  413— and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  declarations,  sends  Alexander  ambas- 
sador to  the  Athenians,  to  procure  an  alliance,  ib.— 
who  reject  his  offers,  415— marches  towards  Athens, 
419— is  receivedby  the  Tlwlians,  ib.— takes  possession 
of  Athens  a  second  time,  ib.— wiihdrews  his  army  from 
Athens,  having  first  set  fire  to  ii,  422— is  enurtained, 
with  fifty  Persians,  by  Attaginus,  at  Thebes,  ib. — 
marches  with  his  army  toPlatea,  427— sacrifices  ac- 
cording to  the  Grecian  rites,  429— rejects  Artabazus' 
advice,  and  resolves  on  a  battle  with  the  Greeks,  430 
— challenges  the  Spartans,  431— is  slain  at  Platea,  435 
—his  body  interred,  440. 

Marefj  their  milk  drank  by  the  Scythians,  189— those 
interred,  which  had  obtained  prizes  at  the  Olympic 
games,  310. 

MariandinioM,  inventors  of  the  shrill  pipe  used  at  fune- 
erals,9,n. 

Mariusj  Caius,  .Impression  made  by  him  on  a  soldier 
sent  to  kill  him  in  prison,  162,  n. 

Marriage^  political,  21,  n.— law  respcclhig,  in  AB^yria, 
62— between  brother  and  sister,  146,  n.— of  Cambyses 
with  his  sisurs,  ib.— (he  Adynnachida»,  in  Airicay  pr»> 
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MDted  their  daughters  to  the  king  Just  before  their 
marriage,  who  might  enjof  their  pereooi}  233— emong 
the  Naaamones,  in  Africa,  the  brldei  on  the  first  night 
after  her  marriage^  permits  every  one  of  the  guests  to 
enjoj  her  personi  995 — the  only  ceremony  observed 
by  the  Algerlnes,  286,  n. 

Marti  festival  in  honour  of,  how  observed  in  Egypt,  89 
^bis  oracle  in  Egypt»  9r— 4he  only  deity  lo  uliom  the 
Scythians  erect  alurs,  shrines,  and  temples,  2C6-~ce- 
remonles  observed  by  the  Scythians  in  thft  worship  of 
him,  206— worshipped  in  Thrace,  M6— his  hill  at 
Athens,  392. 

MarBtae*  pantshraent,  (allegory,)  33(^.n. 

McucomUf  son  of  Megaidosiis,  appointed  by  Xerxes  gov- 
ernor of  Doriscvs,  947 — in  return  for  his  bravery,  he 
and  all  his  descendants  received  presents  from  the 
kings  of  Persia,  lb. 

MisMes,  son  of  Darlas,  insnlis  Artayntes,  and  narrowly 
escapes  bis  resentment,  446 — cruelty  of  AmestHs  to- 
vrards  his  wife,  447— flies  to  Bactra,  with  intention  of 
exciting  that  province  to  revolt  from  Xerxes,  lb. — is 
Intercepted  in  his  way  to  Bactra  by  Xerxes,  and  put 
to  death,  together  with  his  children  and  followers,  ib. 

MatiaMtu,  sent  by  Mardonios  with  his  cavalry  against 
the  Lacedaroonlans  and  Athenians,  434 — is  killed  by 
the  Athenians,  ib. — his  body  contended  for,  425— the 
Persians  mourn  fbf  him,  ib. 

Mcuan,  Mr.  his  excellent  use  of  the  vappotod  sanahy  of 
the  groTes  at  Mona,  308,  n. 

ManagetiBt  Cyrus  meditates  an  attack  against,  63— In  a 
state  of  drunkenness  are  o-vercome  by  Cyrus,  64 ;  but 
are  at  length  victorious,  65 — their  manners,  Ib. 

Max^aa  suffer  their  hair  to  grow  on  the  r^ht  side  of  the 
head,  and  not  on  the  left,  and  stain  their  bodies  with 
vermilion,  240. 

Mtadf  I>r.  his  treatise  on  the  Infloence  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  Uie  human  body,  815,  n.] 

Meagurta  of  land,  different  ones  used  by  the  ancients, 
68,  n. 

MeaaurtHgt  Instruments  of,  first  Instftnted  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  by  Leocedes,  son  of  Phldon,  317. 

Maehanictt  considered,  even  among  nations  the  least  re- 
fined, in  Uie  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  198;  tlie  Corin- 
thians an  exception  to  this,  ib. 

ARmIso,  forcibly  carried  away  by  the  (Greeks,  3— on  her 
arriving  among  the  Arii,  piey  took  the  name  of  Modes, 
339— her  process  of  boiling,  to  make  men  young  again, 
310,  n. 

JMmIm,  at  war  with  the  Lydlans,  33 — revolt  from  the 
Assyrian  government,  33— choose  Deioces  their  king, 
ib.— build  Ecbaiana,  33^in  a  batUe  with  the  Scythians, 
lose  the  empire  of  Asia,  34— at  a  feast,  cut  ofT  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scythians  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
and  recover  their  possessions,  35— take  Nineveh,  and 
subdue  the  Assyrians,  lb.— doubtful  whether  their  dia- 
lect is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Persians,  36,  n.— van- 
quished by  the  Persians,  40— take  up  arms  against 
Darius  but  without  success,  41 — antiquity  of  their  un- 
ion with  the  Persians,  43,  n.— the  Persians  compre- 
hended under  the  name  o^  by  Herodotus  and  most  of 
the  ancient  writers,  227,  n.  347,  n.— formerly  called 
Aril,  339— endeavouring  to  gain  the  pass  at  Thermop- 
yl»,  are  repulsed  by  the  Lacedemonians  with  great 
loss,  373. 

MsdUm  vest,  invented  by  Semlramis,  348^  n. 

Medicine^  opinion  of  its  origin,  61,  n.— how  exercised  in 
Egypt,  97 — none  of  the  sciences  sooner  arrived  at 
perfection,  lb.  n. 

JVedusa,  the  chief  of  the  Cbrgons,  her  story,  99,  n. 

Mtgabyxutf  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against  the 
magi,  100-his  speech  in  fhvour  of  an  oligarchy,  164— 


highly  esteemed  by  thiritis,  937— redoces  in  *Jm  BellfS' 

pont  all  who  are  In  opposition  to  the  Medea,  ib. — coa- 
quers  the  Perintbians,  345— by  order  of  Duioa,  leads 
his  army  into  Paeonia,  and  transports  the  Pseuniaa« 
from  Europe  into  Asia,  348— sends  seven  of  his  army 
into  Macedonia,  to  require  of  Amyntas  earth  and 
water,  349— arrives  with  the  nsonians  at  Sardis,  ISI 
—his  advlca,to  Darhjs  respecting  HtstisBus,  ibu 

Megaclety  son  of  Alcmison,  at  the  head  of  a  fcctiony  ex- 
pels Pislsiratus  from  Athens,  17— marries  the  daughier 
of  Pisisiratus,  18— marries  Clisthenes*  daoghier,  3ia 

Megaereon  of  Abdera,  his  witty  resDark  on  the  exces- 
sive expense  the  Abderites  sustained  in  entenaiiiipg 
Xerxes  and  his  army,  348. 

Megant,  in  Achaia,  ravaged  by  the  Persian  army,  4S. 

Megcuro,  in  Sicily,  the  people  of,  how  treated  by  Geloe, 
359. 

AUgitiiaa^  the  soothsayer,  his  prediction  of  dealh  to  the 
Greeks  stationed  in  the  straits  of  Thermopylm, 
Is  dismissed  by  Leonidas  at  Thermopylie,  bat 
to  depart,  ib.— inscription  on  his  tomb,  377. 

MtlampuM^  son  of  Amytheon,  first  taught  the  Oiweks  the 
name  and  sacrifice  of  Bacchus,  85 — is  invited  by  the 
Argives  to  cure  a  madness  among  their  women,  498^ 
obtains  half  the  kingdom  of  the  Aig:ives  Ibr  himself 
and  a  third  part  for  his  brother,  ib. 

Melampjfgif  story  of  them  and  Hercules,  374,  n. 

Mtkmehlani  have  all  black  garments,  and  fted  on  ho- 
man  flesh,  319. 

MekmippuB,  his  relics  brought  to  filcyon,  and  sacrifices 
and  festivals  assigned  to  him,  266. 

MeUBtOf  wife  of  Periander,  pot  to  death  by  her  husbend, 
153— on  her  account,  Periander  strips  all  the  Alhen- 
fam  women  of  their  clothes,  874. 

JKsmMieres,  diffkrent  aocounu  of  his  descent,  SS8,  n. 

MemnoHy  Susa  the  city  of^  260. 

Mamory^  the  Egyptians  attentive  to  the  hnpinvenieBt 
of,  94— local,  invented  by  Simonides,  ib.  n.— ^he  frculxy 
of,  more  valued  in  ancient  times  tlian  at  present,  ih.  n. 

Mimphia^  pyramids  of,  69— the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
detached  from  the  water  by  Menes,  101— difftreni 
opinions  of  its  site,  lb.  n. — built  by  Menes,  108. 

Many  degeneracy  of  their  race,  31,  n. 

Mendeaiana  preserve  goats,  and  sacriflce  dieep^  83;  81 

Men^eaUra,  194. 

Menelauat  assistod  by  the  Greeks  to  recover  Helen,  108 
—after  the  capture  of  Troy,  arrives  in  Egypt,  where 
Helen  is  restored  to  him,  ib.— sacrifices  two  Egyptian 
children^  ib. 

Mmeat  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  68— diverted  the  Nile, 
and  built  Memphis,  103. 

Merewyt  whence  the  Grecian  figure  of,  86 — his  temple 
at  Bubastis,  117 — Egyptian,  named  Tholh ;  tike  Inven- 
tor of  Bciences,  1 18,  n.— worshipped  by  the  princes  of  the 
Thracians,  who  call  themselves  his  descendants,  346. 

MamtaidSf  Spenser's  description  of,  191,  n. 

MermnadOf  the  family  of  Crccsus,  3— exclude  the  Henc- 
lidflB  from  the  empire  uf  Lydia,  6. 

Meroe,  a  very  considerable  town,  77. 

Meaambruh  built  by  the  Byzantians  and  Chalcedonians, 
290. 

Meaaagea,  curious  contrivances  for  secretly  conveying, 
264,  n. 

MeaaanOf  formerly  2^cle,  361. 

Meaaengeraf  swiftness  of  the  Persian,  401 

JIatampeyehoaiay  believed  by  the  Egyptians,  111— did 
not  originate  in  Egypt,  and  not  of  very  great  antiqui- 
ty, ib.— adopted  by  the  Greeks,  ib. 

Metiochuaf  son  of  Mililades,  son  of  Ctmon j  Is  taken  cap* 
tive  and  conducted  to  Darius,  iriio  shows  him  the 
greatest  kindness,  982. 
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BSee^  Sethoi  delivered  from  the  ArabiftDS  Iff  tbem,  119 
— three  species  of,  in  Africa,  341. 

Midaa^  son  of  Gordius,  consecrates  his  «hrone  to  the 
oracle  ai  Delphi,  6— his  gardens,  414. 

Milenatu,  Alyaties  resumed  his  father's  war  against,  6 ; 
account  of  that  war,  7 ;  and  its  termination,  ib ;— court 
the  friendship  of  Cyrus,  45— their  factions  terminated 
Dy  the  interposition  of  the  Parians,  28!&— revolt  against 
Darius,  2S4— assist  tiie  Carians,  260 — besieged  and 
talcen  by  the  Persians,  fSS—tlie  greater  part  of  them 
slain,  and  the  remainder  carried  lo  Susa,  265— their 
grief  at  the  capture  of  Sybaris,  286. 

Miletv9f  the  pride  of  Ionia,  2S2. 

Milk  of  mares,  the  customary  drink  of  the  Scythians,  189. 

Millet  grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Babylonia,  69. 

JIff/o,  of  Crouma,  his  incredible  strength  and  appetilSi 
317,  n. 

Milliadea^  son  of  Cypselus,  225— origination  of  his  sot- 
«relgnty  over  the  Chersonese,  290— is  made  prisoner 
by  the  people  of  Lampsacum,  291 ;  but  by  the  menaces 
of  Croisus  is  dismissed,  ib.  and  n.— on  his  death  is 
honoured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese,  291 . 

Bfiltiadea,  son  of  Cimon,  by  stratagem  secures  Uie  pos- 
session of  the  Chersonese,  lb.— flies  from  the  power  of 
the  Scythians,  2^— is  restored  by  the  Dolonci,  lb.— in- 
formed of  the  arrival  of  the  Phenicians  off Tenedos, 
sails  for  Athens,  ib.— escapes  to  Imbros,'1b.— proceeds 
to  Athens,  ib.— one  of  the  ten  Athenian  leaders  against 
the  Persians  at  Marathon,  309— escapes  from  two  in- 
cidents, which  threatened  his  lift,  310— his  speech  to 
the  polemarch  in  favour  of  an  engagement  with  the 
Persians,  which  has  its  eflfect,  312 — and  the  Athenians 
are  successful,  313 — his  repmatton  increased  at 
Athens,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
318— sails  with  seventy  ships  to  Paros,  ib.  —the  cause 
of  his  resentment  against  the  Persians,  ib. — twsieges 
Paros,  319 ;  but  returns  home  without  success,  ib.— is 
generally  censured  by  his  countrymen,  and  capitally 
accused  to  the  Athenians ;  but  by  the  interference  uf 
the  people,  his  life  is  saved  on  payment  of  a  fine,  ib. 
—dies  of  a  wound  received  at  Paros,  ib.— his  manner 
of  possessing  Lemnos,  ib. 

Miltort,  the  iflea  of  his  Pandemonium  whence  probably 
suggested,  282,  n. 

Mindf  its  powers  Increase  and  improve  with  those  of  the 
body,  181. 

MtMi  on  the  brink  of  ihePraslan  lake,  produced  Alex- 
ander a  talent  a  day,  249. 

Minerva,  her  priestess  said  to  have  a  prodigious  beard 
previously  to  any  calamity  among  the  Pedasians,  54, 
406— her  solemnities  at  Sals,  88— her  oracle  in  Egypt, 
97 — her  magnificent  portico,  built  by  Amasis,  al  Sais, 
130— her  statue  at  Cyrene,  1^— her  temple  at  Lindas, 
133— festival  of  the  Ausenses  in  honour  of,  237 — the 
daugiiter  of  Neptune,  and  adopted  by  Jupiter,  ib.— the 
vest  and  eogis  deccorating  her  shrine,  borrowed  by  the 
Oreeics  from  the  Africans,  239— origin  of  the  loud  cries 
In  her  temple,  240— the  panathenea  in  honour  of,  2G0 
— her  shrine  at  Athens,  266 — her  temple  at  Sigeum, 
274. 

Minerva,  Alean,  her  temple  at  Tegea,  21. 

Minerva^  Assesian,  Iter  temple  destroyed,  7. 

Minerea,  Crasiian,  her  temple  built  by  Dorieus,  256. 

Minerva^  PsBonia,  243,  n. 

MinervOf  Pallenian,  her  temple,  19. 

Minerva,  Polias,  269. 

Minerva  Potluuchos,  ^,  n. 

Minerva,  Pr.inean,  30 — her  temple  at  Delphi,  366. 

Minerva  Sciras,  her  temple,  403. 

Minerva  Trojan,  Xerxes  sacrifices  one  thounnd  oxen 
to,  331 
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Miniaturtt  works  In,  executed  by  the  ancients,  never 
equalled  by  the  moderns,  150,  n. 

Minm  formed  the  design  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  sea,  177— account  of,  363,  n.— said  to  perish  bj  a 
violent  death,  lb. 

Minya,  permitted  by  the  Lacedaemonians  lo  reside  with 
them,  927— punished  by  them,  ib. — escape,  and  tak« 
refuge  on  Taygeius,  22& 

MithrOf  Venus  so  called  by  the  Persians,  4L 

Mitridatet,  preserves  Cyrus,  37. 

MitrobaUtt  governor  of  Dascylium,  rey^roaches  Orootaii. 
176 ;  for  which  he  axul  his  son  are  put  lo  death  by  Or- 
oetes,179. 

Mnea^ilu9j  his  advice  to  Themistocles  against  the 
Grecian  fleet's  leaving  Salamis,  393. 

Modems  have  never  equalled  the  ancients  In  engraving 
on  precious  stones,  nor  in  any  works  of  miniators, 
150,  n. 

McuOia,  Pilas,  called  the  mother  of  the  Euxine,214. 

Marigf  king  of  Egypt,  various  monuments  of  him,  102-^ 
erected  pyramids,  ib.  , 

MeBriSf  the  lake,  in  Egypt,  122— iu  pyramids,  123— fish- 
ery Uiere,  ib. — bow  formed,  ib.  ^ 

MoUf  why  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  121  n. 

JIfonarrAy,  arguments  in  favour  of,  165. 

Money,  the  Lydians  the  first  people  on  record  who 
coined  gold  and  silver  Inio,  31— borrowed  in  the  reign 
of  Asychius,  king  of  Egypt,  by  pledging  the  body  of  a 
father,  117— a  coin  of  the  purest  gold  issued  by  Darios, 
233 — a  coin  of  the  purest  silver,  called  an  Aryandic, 
issued  by  Aryandes,  ib.— in  remoter  times  the  famlllea 
of  kings  had  but  little,  414 — |>articulars  respecting  its 
invention  and  use,  ib.  n<— gold  and  silver,  not  permit- 
ted at  Lacedaihon,  ib.  n.' 

Monkiet,  eaten  by  the  Zygantes  of  Africa,  242. 

Monteaquieu,  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  the  Trog- 
lodytSB,  238,  n. 

Jifoon,  adored  by  the  Africans,  239- -adored  by  the  Per- 
sians, 41, 333— swine  offered  to,  by  the  Egyptians,  85 
—the  Lacedemonians  would  undertake  no  enterprise 
before  it  was  at  the  full,  311— doctrine  of  Its  inllucnc« 
on  the  human  body  now  exploded,  316,  n.— the  time  of 
the  new  moon  preferred  in  the  East  lo  begin  a  jour- 
ney, ib.  n. — worshipped  by  several  of  the  oriental  na- 
tions, 333,  n.— wtiy  the  figure  of  the  moon  worn  by  the 
Arcadians  in  their  shoes,  361,  n. 

Moors,  western,  mode  of  their  commerce  with  the  Nigri- 
tlans,  242,  n. 

Mountains,  the  Persians  offer  sacrifices  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest,  41— oracular  temples  mostly  situ- 
ated on,  ib.  n. — a  large  one  opposite  u>  Samothracia 
overturned  by  a  search  after  mines,  293. 

Mourning  for  the  dead,  time  of,  in  ancient  and  modem 
Egypt,  96,  n.    See  Funerals. 

MuUa  never  generate  any  farther,  185,  n. ;  yet  one  said 
to  have  produced  a  young  one  at  the  siege  of  Babylon 
by  Darius,  186 ;  and  another  al  Sardis,  337 — never 
produced  in  tlie  district  of  Elis;  which  the  inhabi- 
tants consider  as  a  curse,  197— not  produced  in  Scy- 
thia,223. 

Mummiea,  a  proof  of  the  high  degree  of  knowledge  of 
chemistry  among  the  Egyptians,  96,  n. 

Mu»e»,  why  their  names  annexed  to  the  books  of  Hero- 
dotus, 136,  n. — ibeir  number,  residence  and  order,  ib. 
n.— the  city  Thespla  sacred  to,  268,  n. 

Music,  an  imporunt  part  of  Grecian  education,  181,  n. 

Muaieiane,  the  Argives  the  most  skilful,  in  Greece,  ib. 

Mycale,  the  lonlans  assemble  on,  to  celebrate  the  Pan* 
ionia,  47— victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  at, 
441. 

Mycerinutf  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Chephren,  114— Uf 
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equitable  reign,  lb.— latere  hie  dan^ter  in  a  heilbr 

nude  of  wood,  ib. — coloeeal  etatuee  of  hieconcubinee, 

llo<-ie  informed  by  the  oracle  of  ihe  period  of  tile  life, 

lb.— built  a  pyramid,  ib.— ie  eucceeded  by  Aeychie,  117. 
MycithuB,  eon  of  Chfierue,  coneecratae  a  greal  number  of 

statoee  in  Olympla,  364. 
Mylanoj  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  at,  S2. 
MylittOf  the  Aesjrian  name  for  Venue,  62. 
ifyreimUf  given  by  Dariue  to  Hietl«UB,  247,251,  S80. 
Myrinai  oppoee  the  Athenians  in  taking  poeoeeslon  of 

Lemnos,  but  are  compelled  to  surrender,  300. 
MyrmidanBt  whence  eo  called,  371,  n. — use  of  the  word 

in  English,  ib.  n. 
Myrtle,  a  favourite  plant  with  the  anclente,  337,  n. 
MyBt  eent  by  Mardonius  to  consult  the  diflferent  oracles, 

413. 
MynanSf  Injured  by  a  wild  boar,  request  the  assistance 

of  Atys,  son  of  Croesus,  12.  -w.- 

Myteriee,  Cabirian,  86— of  Orpheus,  96— Pythagorean, 

.b.— Egyptian,  IS9— of  Ceres,  ib.  285, 39S. 
iVyut,  infested  by  gnats,  264,  n. 

N 

Kaked,  for  a  man  to  be  seen,  deemed  by  the  Barbarians 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  turpitude,  5. 

Namea,  the  Lycians  take  theirs  from  their  mothers,  53— 
no  distinction  of,  among  the  Atlantes,  230 — anecdote 
of  a  Persian,  who  founded  all  hie  merit  on  the  splen- 
dour of  bis  name,  386,  n. — preeages  drawn  from  them, 
much  regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  4^  n. 

Katamones,  78— their  customs,  235, 34D. 

^ativitiea  cast  by  the  Egyptians,  96 — by  the  poets  of 
Greece,  lb. 

NaucraUa,  courtezans  of,  generally  beautifid.  116~ 
Greeks  settle  there  by  permission  of  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  131— formerly  the  sole  emporium  of  Egypt,  ib. 

Naumachictt  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Roman  shows, 
384,  n. 

NaxoB,  the  happiest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  233— stands 
out  against  a  siege  by  the  Persians,  263— the  sacred 
buildings  and  city,  burned  by  the  Persians,  307. 

NtchOf  king  of  Egypt,  first  proved  that  Africa  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  eca,  200. 

IVeeoe,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  his  lather,  126— makes 
the  canal  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  ib. — his  military  en- 
terprises, ib.— succeeded  by  bis  son  Psammis,  ib. 

Neptune,  horses  sacrificed  to,  66,  n.— the  Egyptians  dis- 
claim all  knowledge  o^  83— worshipped  by  the  Afri- 
cans near  lake  Trilonis,  230— supposed  to  cause  earth- 
qualces,3Sl— and  Minerva,  said  to  have  placed  an  olive 
and  a  sea  in  the  temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens,  382— 
his  altar  at  the  Isthmus,  411— his  figure  erected  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Plataa,  440. 

V^tau,  Heliconian,  46. 

Neptune,  Hippies,  393,  n. 

Neptune,  Servator,  360- 

N9t9,  used  in  the  east  to  cover  beds,  by  way  of  protection 
from  flies,  101,  n. 

Neurit  said  to  have  the  power  of  transforming  Uiem- 
selves  into  wolves,  and  resuming  their  former  ehape 
at  pleasure,  194,  n.  218 — compelled  by  serpents  to 
change  their  habiutions,  218— these  serpents  no  other 
than  the  Dibii,  ib.  n. 

Nieknamea,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  given  as,  by  the 
ancients,  272,  n. 

Nicodromue,  son  of  CniElbus,  agrees  with  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  £gina  into  their  hands,  306— flies  from 
JEgina,  ib. 

Nieolaua,  son  of  Bulls,  with  Aneristus,  son  of  Sperthles, 
taken  and  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians^  363. 


Night,  how  divided  by  the  Greeks  and  Rmnftiii^  4BV  m. 

Nile,  large  additions  made  to  the  land  of  Egjrpi  frofa  isa 
mud,  68-~this  controverted,  ib.  n. — height  va  whicb  a. 
riees,  ib.  n.— does  not  divide  Asia  and  Afiicetf  73 —  iu 
branches,  lb. — lime  of  Its  inundation,  74 — hjpoOwaes 
for  explaining  the  cause  of  its  inundatfoB,  ib.  7B,  n. — 
the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  75— never  has  the  bcnw^el' 
rains,  76 — why  no  breese  blows  from  ita  suHace,  ilx— 
its  sources,  Ib.^— certainly  rises  in  Libya,  and  prDfaaMy 
takes  a  similar  course  with  the  leter,  TS—hm  pne^ca, 
98— during  its  Inundation,  vessels  traverse  tba  ftelda 
and  plalne,  ib.— hs  course  diverted  by  Menes,  101 — 
Pheron  lost  his  sight  bj  hurling  a  javelin  11:10  tlia  vfor- 
tez  of  the  stream,  106— excellence  of  its  water,  IS?",  n. 
—no  stream  or  fiiuntain  enters  Into  It,  203 — this 
tradicted,  ib.  a. — its  diflerent  names,  75,  o. 

Nineveh,  its  inhabitants  formerly  the  first  power  in 
33. 

Niaema,  remarkable  for  producing  horses  of  an 
.  dinary  size,  334, 424,  n. 

Nitetea,  the  daughter  of  Aprles,  sent  by  Amasis  a«  his 
own  daughter,  to  be  the  wife  of  Cambyse.%  13&. 

Nitoeria,  queen  of  Babylon,  her  vast  works  at  Bebyka^ 
56— her  tomb  opened  by  Darius,  67. 

NUocria,  queen  of  Egypt,  her  straugem  to  avengie  her 
brother's  death,  102--eu(K)cated  herself,  ib. 

Noah,  his  ark  considered  as  a  kind  of  temple,  120^  b. 

Noah,  the  Danube  properly  the  river  o<;  200,  o. 

Nomadea,  African,  237 — their  customs,  220. 

Nomudea,  Scythian,  totally  unacquainted  with  ag;ricid- 
ture,  194. 

Nonacria,  oaths  taken  there  by  the  wau»rs  of  Styx,  eoa- 
sidered  by  the  Greeks  as  Inviolable,  301,  n. 

Nonnua  wrote  a  volume  on  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  212,  o. 
—character  of  bispaiapbrase  of  Sl  John's  gospel«il»Ji. 


Oath  taken  by  the  Peloponneslans  previous  to  their  en- 
gagement with  the  Persians  under  Mardonius,  424,  n. 

Ocean,  a  bull  sacrificed  to,  try  Cleonienee,  302.  See  Stee. 

OeeOKua,  no  river  of  that  name  known  to  Herodotua,  75. 

Octamaaadea  deprives  his  brother  of  his  head,  21S. 

Odin^a  hall,  hope  of  sitting  in  ii  ^nsplred  the  Guihic 
warriors  with  invincible  counigei'207,  n. 

Glbarea,  groom  to  Darius,  his  ingenuity  prQcnrss  his 
master  the  sovereignty  of  Persia,  146. 

CBbcuua,  a  Persian,  his  three  sons  put  to  death  by  erder 
of  Darius,  2ia 

OScbaxua,  of  Cardia,  with  other  Persians,  retires  before 
tlie  Greeks  to  Sestos,  447— Is  sacrificed  \xf  the  Apsin- 
thians  to  their  god  Pleistorus,  44a 

Qffina  of  nature  performed  at  home  by  the  Egyptians, 
79— out  of  doors  by  the  Greeks,  80,  n. 

Qfipring,  the  Persians  esteem  a  man  in  propoitkMi  to 
the  number  of  his,  43. 

Oinltmenta,  precious,  their  use  in  hot  climates,  210^  n. 

Oiolyeua,  son  of  Theras,  whence  his  name,  WB. 

Oiorpata,  the  Amazons  so  called  by  the  Scythians,  219. 

Olen,  of  Lycia,  the  first  Greek  poet,  199,  n.— the  word, 
an  Egyptian  sacred  term,  ib.  n. 

Oligarchy,  arguments  of  Megabyzui  in  ^vour  ot,  \€4. 

Olive,  applied  by  the  ancients  to  various  uses,  and  the 
symbol  of  diflTerent  qualities  of  the  mind,  258,  n.— thoee 
of  the  Athenians  deemed  the  most  sacred,  260— the 
Epidaurians  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  leave  to  taka 
one  of  their  olives,  ib.— one  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Erectheus  at  Athens,  893. 

OlympiOt  the  stadium  at,  said  to  have  been  measured  by 
Hercules  to  the  Length  of  six  hundred  of  hia  own  leec, 
213,  n. 
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I  pimt»  tba  Eteanv  fend  untaMiBdon  to  codmH 
ihe  figfptiaiu  qd,  136 — laws  coneeraing  Uia  jodgea  of 
ibaiD)  250,  n.— iDode  of  pairing  ibe  combauotA,  ib.  d«->- 
the  prisei  freqoentlj  traiulerred  bgr  the  conquerora, 
20^  n. — several  examplee  of  emertaiamenia  given  hj 
the  Gooquerurs  in  consequence  of  their  vktorjfilS,  n. 

Oijfmpiut,  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma,  3B0. 

Oijfnthtf,  taken  by  Artabaaii8,4ll. 

Omma,  from  birds,  163)  n.^fire  sel^kindled  deemed  by 
the  ancients  auspicious*  303,  D.--*sneexiug  considered 
•a  auspiciotta,  311,  n. — drawn  from  names,  much  re- 
garded t^  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  442,  n. 

Onesites,  of  Salamis,  occasions  a  revolt  of  the  Cyprians 
from  the  Medes,  277— procures  assistance  from  the 
lonians,  278— bis  combat  with  Anybius,  ib.->is  slain, 
279— yearly  sacrifices  to  him  by  the  people  of  Ama- 
thof,  ft). 

CncmaerUutf  an  Athenian  priest,  recites  oracular  ver- 
ses before  Xerxes,  wliich  induced  him  to  invade 
Greece,  323. 

OpiM,  an  Hyperborean  virgin,  honoured  by  the  Delians, 
198. 

OraeU  of  Abas,  in  Fhocis,  14,  n.  387,  41S— of  Amphi- 
arans,  16,  413— of  Apollo,  66,  n.  97— of  Apollo,  Isme* 
nian,  4ia-of  Bacchus,  348-K)f  Bads,  385.  389,  404, 
43»-of  Branchkia,  16,  n.  49^  264— of  the  Dead,  near 
the  river  Acheron,  273— of  Delos,  66,  n.— of  Delphi, 
14,  n.  16,20, 272-01  Diana,  97->of  Dodona,  14,  n.  86, 
87— of  Hercules,  97 — of  Jupiter  Amnion,  14,  n.  16, 73, 
87,  97— of  Jupiter  at  Meroe,  77— of  Latona,  97— of 
mars,  97— of  Minerva,  97— of  FMar»,  in  Lycia,  66— 
of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,e8— of  Trophonius,  16,  n.  4ia 

OraeUtj  some  account  of,  14,  n.— oracular  temples, 
mostly  situated  on  moanteins,  41,  n.— that  of  Dodona, 
the  most  ancient  of  Greece,  86— commencement  of  the 
two  oracles  of  Greece  and  Libya,  87 — why  tlie  name 
of  doves  given  them,  ib. — mischieft  of,  298)  n.— Hero> 
dotns  declares  his  iaith  in  them,  369. 

Ofmeles,  answers  of,  to  Alyattes,  7— to  Ctcbsus,  16— to 
Lycorgtts,  20— to  the  Lacedaowniane,  21 — ^to  Cnasus, 
S7->to  the  Lydians,  29— concerning  Faetyas,  49— to 
the  people  of  Marea  and  Apis,  74— to  Pheron,  106— 
concerning  Psammitichus,  124— to  the  Slphnlans,  166 
—to  Batius,  230— to  the  Thereans,  ib. — to  Arcesi* 
laus,  232— to  Clisthenes,  264— to  Eeiion,  273— to  Cyp- 
selna,  273— concerning  the  Milesians,  286 — ^to  the- 
Thraclan  Dolonci,  290— to  the  Argives,  302— to  Olau- 
cm,  306-40  the  Athenians,  354— to  the  Argives,  366 
—to  the  Cretans,  363-to  the  Spartans,  876— of  Bacis, 
eoneeming  the  battle  of  Salamis,  309  of  Bacis,  con> 
cemlng  the  battle  of  Platea,  480. 

Oraseg,  vide  Araxes. 

Ormtea,  son  of  Agamemnon,  Us  body  discovered  bj 
Llchas,21. 

Oratfee,  governor  of  Sardis,  contrives  the  death  of 
Folycraies,  177— and  accomplishes  it,  178— Ulls  Mi- 
trobates  and  his  son,  ai^  a  messenger  from  Darius, 
179— by  whose  command  he  is  pot  to  death,  ib. 

Orfheutf  myteries  of,  96— his  death,  how  revenged  by 
the  Thraeians  on  their  wives,  946,  n. 

Ortkian  hymn,  sung  by  Arion,  8— adapted  to  excite  mil- 
itary ardour,  ib.  n. 

OruB,  Apollo,  190, 126. 

OryxtBj  animals  in  Africa  so  called,  341. 

CMH$,  worshipped  at  Fhil»  under  the  figure  of  the 
Ethiopian  hawk,  120,  n.— with  the  Greeks,  the  same 
as  Bacchus,  ib.  n.— said  to  be  the  same  with  Apis, 
146,  n. 

Omu,  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma,  860. 

OMracjfm,  first  Inflicted  on  Clisthenes,  who  introduced 
h,  96fl^  n.— not  always  dishonovrable,  lb.  n.  899,  n. 


OtaMes,  son  of  Pbamaspes,  suspetts  Smerdfs  not  to  be 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  ie9-Htnd  by  means  of  Phndyma, 
discovers  tliat  lie  is  not,  ib.— with  six  others,  among 
wliom  is  Darius,  flprms  a  conspiracy  against  him,  160 
—and  kills  him  and  his  brother,  162— his  arguments 
In  Ikvour  of  a  republican  gbverhment,  168— egrees  to 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  166— a  mark  of  dir 
tincUon  voted  to  him  and  his  posterity,  lb.— sent  by 
Darius  to  take  Samoa,  163— takes  Samoa,  and  delivers 
it  to  Syloson,  almost  without  an  inhabitant,  186— re> 
peoples  Samos,  ib.— marriee  a  daughter  of  Dariin,  279 
—Is  ordered  by  Darius  whh  Anaphernes  to  lead  thefar 
forces  into  Ionia  and  JEolia,  where  they  take  Claxo- 
mems  and  Cyma,  S80. 

Otone*,  son  of  Sisamnes,  his  appointment  under  Daritw, 
261— is  made  a  judge  by  Cambyses,  in  the  room  of  his 
Ikther,  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  corruption,  261. 

OUuyodmf  ashamed  to  survive  three  hundred  of  his 
countrymen  In  a  combat  witli  the  Argives,  kills  him* 
sell;  37. 

OtterBj  produced  by  the  Nile,  and  venerated  by  the 
Egyptians,  99— their  skins  used  by  the  Budini  to 
border  their  garmenu,  219 

Ovidj  banished  to  a  rude  and  uneivlllxed  country,  319,  n. 

Oxent  their  flesh  said  to  be  eaten  raw  from  the  living  ox 
by  the  Abyssinians,  170,  n.— in  Scythia,  without  horns, 
196— in  a  part  of  Africa,  walk  backwards  whilst  feed* 
ing,238 


Paeiohu  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  fonmi  at  Ser- 
dis,  27S— brings,  in  its  descent  from  Tmolus,  a  quaml* 
ty  of  gold  dust,  ib. 

Paetyaa  eflbcts  a  revolt  of  the  Lydians  In  the  absence  of 
Cyrus,  48— informed  of  the  advance  of  an  army  against 
him,  flies  to  Cyme,  ib.— is  delivered  up  by  the  Chlans, 
49 — this  account  contradicted  by  Plutarch,  ib.  n. 

Ptfofi,  various  uasges  of  the  word,  946,  n. 

PitmUaru  conquer  the  Perlnthlans,  ib.— submit  to  fha 
Persians,  and  are  removed  tO'  Asia,  248— those  lad 
captive  by  Megabyxus,  bj  the  encouragement  of  Aris* 
tagoras  return  to  Ptoonia,  37& 

Pamtingi  probably  known  in  Egypt  in  the  first  ages, 
but  no  painter  there  of  celebrity,  132,  n.— date  of  its 
origin,  iU  n.— relics  of  ancient  painting,  iMautifol,  lb. 
n. — an  excellent  subject  proposed  for  an  historical 
painting,  186)  n. 

Paiattmst  Syrians  of,  borrowed  the  custom  of  clrctmi- 
clsion  from  Egypt,  108. 

Palmy  common  in  Babylonia,  69— process  of  its  cul- 
tivation in  Babylonia,  lb.— why  called  FhoBnlx,  98,  n. 
a  type  of  the  resurrection,  ib.  n. 

Path  how  represented  by  the  Mendeslans,  84— In  the 
EgypUan  language,  the  name  for  a  goat,  ib.— esteemed 
by  the  BgypUans  the  most  andent  of  the  gods,  199— 
the  son  of  Penelope  and  Mercury,  121— his  appearanca 
to  Phidippides,  310 — his  temple  on  mount  Parthenhis^ 
Ib.  n.— a  temple  erected  to  him  by  the  Athenians,  lb. 

Panaihenea,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva,  260. 

PangmUf  the  mount,  848. 

Pamaniua,  his  severe  punishmeia  by  Hermodmus,  407. 

Paniomumt  d6— probably  suggested  to  Milton  his  ldS4. 
of  his  Piandemonhui,  982,  n. 

Pantalean^  destroyed  by  Croesus,  81. 

Panticapff  the  river,  its  course,  204. 

PantUea^  in  disgrace,  puts  an  end  to  his  life,  37& 

PapeTj  its  invention  and  improvement,  281,  n. 

PaphlaganimUi  their  cavalry  esteemed,  87io^  n. 

PapynUf  converted  by  the  ancients  to  various  nses,  109^ 
n.— now  scarce  in  Egypi,  Ib.  n. 
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Paaiarut  alimjri  accoanted  people  of  good  eenae,  SS3^  n. 
—(heir  meihod  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Milesians,  ib. 
besieged  by  MtUiadeSi  318. 

Pari*,  seized  with  Helen,  and  sent  to  Proteus  at  Mem- 
phis, 107.    See  Alexander,  son  of  Priam. 

Pama*9U9t  particulars  concerning,  387,  n. 

iViros,  marble  of,  of  Inimitable  whiteness,  156,  n.~- 
always  preferred  by  the  ancient  sculptors,  SG2,  n. 

Parricide^  the  Persians  will  not  believe  it  ever  was 
committed,  43. 

Partheniua,  mount,  whence  so  called,  310,  n. 

Patarbemu,  his  nose  and  ears  cot  off  bj  order  of 
Aprles,  king  of  Egypt,  127. 

PauaaniM,  son  of  Cleombrotns,  aspired  to  the  tove- 
reigoty  of  Greece,  !63-<onducts  five  thousand  Spar- 
tans against  the  Persians,  421— engages  with  the  Per- 
sians at  Platea,  435 — taid  is  victorious,  ib. — conse- 
crates a  vessel  of  brass  on  his  victory  at  Platea,  212, 
and  n.— protects  the  conct^ine  of  Pharandates,  438 — 
his  reply  to  Lampon,  439— receives  a  tenth  of  the  plun- 
der at  Platea,  44(i— his  words  to  the  Grecian  leaders, 
on  the  luxury  of  the  Persians,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
Greeks,  ib. 

Povto,  M.  a  false  quoUtlon  of  his,  200,  n. 

Pelaegiana,  their  language,  17— the  Grecian  fignre  of 
Mercury  derived  from  them,  86 — worshipped  the  gods 
by  no  name,  ib. — expelled  Attica  by  the  Athenians, 
319— those  who  settled  at  Leronos  surprise  the  Athen- 
ian females,  while  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diana ; 
carry  many  of  them  to  Lemnos,  and  make  them  their 
eoncubtnee,  £&— put  their  children  to  death,  and  then 
determine  to  kill  their  mothers,  ib.— their  earth,  cattle, 

~  and  wives,  cursed  with  sterility,  ib. — by  command  of 
the  oracle,  go  to  Athens,  and  engage  to  submit  to  what- 
ever satislaction  the  Athenians  shall  propose,  ib. — 
agree  to  surrender  Lemnos  to  the  Athenians,  on  terms 
which  are  accomplished  by  BiilUades,ib. — derivation 
of  their  name,  300,  n. 

Pelcpida,  the  descendants  of  Agamemnon,  why  so  call- 
ed, 260^  n. 

PelaponMBe,  defended  by  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes, 
397. 

PelcponnesiarUf  their  oath  at  the  isthmus,  previous  to 
their  engagement  with  the  Persians,  €24,  n. — after  the 
battle  of  MycalOf  return  to  Greece,  447. 

Ptlttaiumt  Sennacherib's  army  put  to  flight  there,  119. 

PeneuM,  the  river,  formed  of  several  rivers,  361. 

PentaUUon,  various  opinions  of,  307. 

Perdieeas,  manner  of  his  obtaining  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, 413. 

PttfunuB,  particulars  concerning,  141,  n.  210,  n. 

PtriandeTj  son  of  Cypselus,  7— some  account  of  him,  162, 
n. — sends  300  children  of  the  Corcyreans  to  be  made 
eunuchs,  152— -kills  his  wife,  ib. — banishes  his  son  Ly- 
cophron,  ib. — takes  Epidaurus,  and  makes  Procles 
his  prisoner,  153— invites  his  son  Lycophron  to  the 
throne,  who,  with  much  persuasion  accepts  it,  but  is 
killed  by  the  Corcyreans,  164~his  cruelty,  273. 

Perielest  his  mother,  being  pregnant,  dreamed  that  she 
brought  forth  a  lion,  31& 

PermihioM,  conquered  by  the  Paonians,  345— conquer- 
ed  by  the  Persians  under  Megabyxus,  ib. 

PeneuBf  one  of  the  most  ancient  heroes  in  the  Grecian 
mythology,  99,  n.-HU)  other  than  the  sun,  ib.  n.— visit- 
ed Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  from  Africa  the 
Gorgon's  head,  ib. — had  no  mortal  fether,  294— said 
by  the  Persians  to  be  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  295. 

Persia,  its  increasing  empire,  14— disagreement  between 
the  Grecian  and  Asiatic  history  of,  158,  n.— divided  by 
Darius  into  provinces,  167— its  satrapies,  ib. — its  an- 
nual revenue  under  Darius,  169. 


Pera<aiis,clolhed  with  skins,  S3— drankwnter  obIj,  B.   - 
haughty  but  poor,  29— not  certain  whether  their  dia- 
lect the  same  with  that  of  the  Modes,  36*  n. — all  tbeir 
words,  expressive  of  personal  or  other  dlsUnctioii, 
terminate  in  the  Doric  san,  the  same  whh  the  loniaa 
Sigma,  43— all  their  names  end  alike,  44— have  no  aim- 
toes,  temiides,  nor  altam,  41 — sacrifice  to  Jovo   cm 
mountains,  ib.— their  deities,  ib.— mode  of  worship,  43^ 
72;  n. — ^their  festivals,  42— drink  wine  profuse! j,  fit». — 
deliberate  on  llie  weightiest  matters  when  warm  vrltJi 
wine,  but  re-consider  them  on  the  morrow,  ib. — tbeir 
salutations,  ib.— esteem  themselves  above  the  ram.  c€ 
mankind,  ib.— fond  of  foreign  manners,  ib.— learned  a 
passion  for  boys  from  Greece,  lb.— have  a  ploralitT-  of 
wives,  43;  160— esteem  a  man  in  proportion  to  ifae 
number  of  his  olTspring,  43— mode  of  edocaiii^  their 
children,  43,  160,  n.— put  none  to  death  for  a  ringle 
oAnce,  43— will  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  killed 
his  parent,  ib.— abhor  falsehood,  43,  160,  n.— tbeir 
opinion  of  the  lopntf,  43— are  averse  to  white  pigeone, 
ib.— Tenerate  all  rivers,  ib. — custom  of  the  magi  vrhb 
respect  to  interment,  44— enclose  their  dead  in  wmx, 
and  then  place  them  in  the  ground,  ib. — nev«r  bum 
Uieir  dead,  140— burying  alive  a  common  custom  wHb 
them,  348— their  magi,  44 — ^tbeir  metliod  of  providii:^ 
themselves  with  water  in  the  Syrian  deserts,  137— eoA- 
ness  of  their  sculls  altrtl}uted  to  their  useofturbana^  138 
—their  kings  drank  no  water  but  tliat  of  the  Cboaoiiee, 
67 — hold  the  sons  of  sovereigns  in  ttie  greatest  refe- 
rence, 140 — their  king  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  142 — 
places  of  residence  of  their  monarchs  after  the  redac- 
tion of  Babylon,  1S7,  n. — the  treasures  of  their  king 
deposited  at  Susa,  238— on  the  death  of  their  prince, 
his  successor  remits  every  debt  due  to  the  (oince  or 
the  public,  297-^law  respecting  those  who  gave  advieo 
to  the  king,  3S6,  n.— adoration  always  paid  to  their 
kings,  by  those  admitted  to  their  inresence,  3B2,  n. — 
venerate  fire,  140— extinguish  fire  tiironghout  Persia 
on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  ib.  n. — their  longest 
period  of  life,  142— liad  amongst  them  a  distinction  of 
nobility,  163,  n.— their  native  race  small  and  i^ly,  1691, 
n. — beauty  of  their  ladies  now  a  constant  theme  of 
inraise,  ib.  n.— their  arms  and  dress,  267,  341— wear 
their  hair  long,  268,  285— wlience  their  name,  339 — 
almost  always  comprehended  by  Herodotus  and  othar 
ancient  writers  under  the  name  of  Modes,  372— anec- 
dote of  a  Persian,  who  founded  aU  his  merit  on  the 
splendour  of  his  name,  395,  n.— «wiAness  of  their  mes- 
sengers, 404— why  they  considered  the  Greeks  as  their 
public  enemies,  2— engagement  with  the  Lydians,  85 
—under  Cyrus,  revolt  against  the  Modes,  40— -lake 
Astyages  prisoner,  and  destroy  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  40--«ind  thus  get  possession  of  Asia,  41— get 
possession  of  Phocea,  60~some  of  them  put  to  Um 
sword  by  the  Massafetc,  64— attack  and  beat  the  Mas- 
sagei«  In  a  state  of  intoxication,  ib.— paid  no  tribota 
to  Darius,  169— besiege  Barce,  243— enter  Barce  by 
stratagem,  and  surrender  it  to  the  power  of  Fhoreti- 
roa,  244-*seven  Persians  sent  by  Megaby  xus,  to  require 
of  Amyntas  earth  and  water  in  the  name  of  Darhia, 
249— which  are  granted,  and  they  are  entertained  bj 
Amyntas,  ib.— but,  for  their  indecency  towards  some 
Macedonian  women,  are  put  lo  death  by  stratagem, 
260— defeat  the  lonians  at  Ephesos,  2716— obtain  a  com- 
plete victory  over  tlie  Cyprians,  378— defeat  the  Ca- 
rians  on  the  banks  of  the  Marsyas,  279— again  deleai 
the  Carians,  together  with  the  Milesians,  280— fall  in- 
to an  ambuscade  of  the  Carians,  and  lose  a  vast  num- 
ber, ib. — rout  the  lonians,  besiege  Miletus,  and  take 
and  plunder  it,  S85— make  themselves  masters  of  Ca- 
rta, 288— In  a  battle  with  Uistivus,  take  him  prisoner, 
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and  slay  the  p«at«r.piit  of  faltl^reet,  ae^-take  Chioi, 
LefboSf  Tenedos,  and  the  Ionian  ciiies  on  the  continent, 
ib.— burn  the  cUy  of  the  Nazlana,  307— beaiege  Carys- 
toe,  which  aurrenders  to  them,  306 — get  poeaeMton  of 
Bretria,  pillage  and  burn  ita  templea,  and  make  the  peo- 
jA9  alaTea,  309 — sail  to  Auica,  and  are  conducted  by 
Hippiae  to  Marathon,  ib. — are  defeated  at  Marathon 
by  the  Athenians  asaiated  by  the  Flateani,  313— relira 
to  Aaia,  314— their  lose  of  men  in  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, ibi— march  under  the  command  of  Xerzea  agalnet 
tlM  Atheniana,  328 — surpaae  all  the  reat  of  Xerxes' 
army,  341^their  band  called  Immortal  defeated  by  the 
LacedflBmoniana,  373— their  fleet  saffert  in  a  norm  near 
EuboDa,  394— their  joy  on  hearing  that  Xerzea  waa 
inaeter  of  Athena,  406 — their  sorrow  on  hearing  of  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamie,  ib.— their  station  In  the 
anpy  of  Mardoniua  at  Platea,  423— are  dissuaded  tij 
Cyrus  from  removing  to  a  better  country,  449. 

Parson,  Philip  of  Crotona  honoured  by  the  Egestv  for 
the  accompliahmenta  of  his,  367. 

Pervigiiia,  obeerred  principally  inhonour  of  Cerea  and 
Venus,  310,  n. 

PeUUi$m,  a  mode  of  banishment,  309,  n. 

Phalerum,  plundered  by  the  .figinaiaB,  969— the  naval 
troops  of  Xerxes  arrive  at,  396. 

PhalltUf  consecration  of,  S,  n.— ha  use  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Bacchna,  uught  the  Greeks  by  Melampos,  it>. 

Phaneg,  of  Halicamaaaus,  parsoed  by  order  of  Amaala, 
but  escapea,  136— his  sons  put  to  death  inhissigbt,  138. 

Pharandatea,  son  of  Teaspes,  his  concobine  seeks  pro* 
tection  from  Pansaniaa,  438. 

Phanuichut  orders  the  legs  of  his  hone  to  be  cut  off,  343, 
andn. 

Phaylhta  fits  out  a  veaael  at  his  private  expense,  to  aa- 
sist  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  391}  n. — thrice  victorious 
at  the  Pythian  games,  391. 

Phemiuat  the  most  ancient  rhapeodist  on  record,  904,  n. 

Pheideiangf  asserted  by  the  Persians  to  have  been  the 
original  exciters  of  contention  between  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  1— exported  to  Aigos  the  produce  of 
Egypt  and  Aseyria,  ib. — the  head  of  all  the  nations  of 
Asia,  2,  n.— borrowed  circumcision  from  Egypt,  108-^ 
those  who  are  connected  with  Greece  do  not  use  cir- 
cumcision, ib. — refuse  to  asaiat  Cambyses  against  the 
Carthaginians,  141— sent  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  to 
penetrate  the  northern  ocean,  and  sail  round  Africa, 
900 — introduced  letters  in  Greece,  961— the  lonians 
obtain  a  victory  over  them  off  Cyprus,  278 — burn  the 
cities  ofiheByxanUans  and  Chalcedonians,  and  reduce 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  Chersonese,  except  Cardia, 
290— arriving  off  Tenedos,  pursue  and  take  a  vessel 
belonging  to  Miltiades,  atid  conduct  bis  son  to  Darius, 
29S^-llleir  sagacity  in  making  trenches  for  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  329— with  the  Egyptians,  have  the  care  of 
transporting  provisions  for  Xerxes'  army,  in  his  expe* 
diiion  to  Greece,  330— supply  Xerxes  with  a  number 
of  vessels,  312— of  different  countries,  ib.  n.— several 
executed  by  order  of  Xerxes,  402. 

PhereUnu,  mother  of  Arcesilaus,  on  requesUng  an  army 
of  Euelthon,  receives  a  gold  spindle,  and  a  distaff  with 
wool,  232 — on  her  son's  death,  applies  to  Aryandes  to 
revenge  his  cause,  ib<— who  delivers  all  the  land  and 
sea  forces  of  Egypt  to  her  command  against  the  Bar- 
eeans,  233— crucifies  such  of  the  Barceans  as  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  her  son,  944— perishes 
miserably  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Phercn,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  his  fether  Seaostris,  106 
—loses  his  eyes,  ib.— and  recovers  them,  106— bums  a 
number  of  women,  ib. — is  succeeded  by  Ph>teus,  lb. 

Phid^jpidcHf  Pan  appears  to,  commanding  him  to  re- 
prove the  Athenians,  310— arrives  at  Sparta,  on  the 
second  day  of  his  departure  from  Athens^  3I1« 


PhUip  of  Crotona,  son  of  Butacides,  his  adventures,  VT 
— honoured  for  his  accomplishments  of  person,  ib. 

PAt7^  of  Macedon,  his  method  of  preventing  pride  and 
insolence  in  himaeli^  307,  n. 

Philitiai  pyramids  called  after,  114. 

Phtioej/pnUf  prince  of  Soli,  celebrated  In  verse  by  So- 
lon, 279. 

Phoetum»i  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  made  long  voy- 
ages,  50— attacked  by  Harpagua,  desert  niocsa,  and 
proceed  to  Cyrnus,  ib.— obtain  a  Cadmean  victory,  51 
— quit  Cyrnus,  and  retire  to  Kheglum,  ib. — build  the 
city  Hyela,  ib. 

l^uteeojUf  their  method  to  {Mrevent  the  incursions  of  the 
Tbesaalians  in  the  straits  of  Thermopyla,  36&— their 
stratagem  against  the  Thessalians,  386— fortitude  of 
their  women  in  an  attack  by  the  Thessalians,  lb.  n. — 
in  defiance  of  the  Thessalians,  refuse  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Greece,  387 — their  country  overrun  by  the  army  of 
XerxeS)  ib. — ^thelr  valour,  on  a  report  that  they  were 
about  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  4S3. 

PhamSf  a  sacred  bird  in  Egypt,  rarely  seen,  93— incre* 
dible  story  of  its  burying  its  parent,  ib. 

PhfiBfttXt  the  stream,  871. 

Phraortett  king  of  the  Medes,  his  ambitious  views,  3^ 
perishes  in  an  excursion  against  the  Assyrians,  ib. 

PAronufio,  daughter  of  Etearchus,  is  ill-treated  by  her 
step-mother,  230 — delivered  by  her  fether  to  Themi- 
son,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  becomes  the  conciibine 
of  Polymnestns,  by  whom  he  has  Battue,  ib. 

PAry^tona  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  more  ancient  than 
themselves,  67 — said  to  enjoy  the  greatest  abundance 
of  cattle,  and  of  the  earth's  produce,  VB — reported  to 
be  the  oldest  of  mankind,  840^  n.  67,  n.— their  religlcas 
madness  and  eflbminacy,  97,  n. 

Phrytdehu&y  the  poet,  fined  for  representing  the  capture 
ofMiletus,28& 

Phya^  a  Pssaniean  woman,  near  four  cubits  high,  In  the 
character  of  Minerva,  introduces  Pislstratus  into 
Athens,  19. 

PhylacuB,  a  hero  of  Delphi,  389. 

Pf^laeuut  son  of  Histimis,  rewarded  by  Xerxes,  401. 

Phyndantf  in  Egypt,  are  confined  to  one  disease,  97— 
anciently  hired  for  a  whole  city  by  the  year,  180,  n. — 
fees  of  the  ancients,  for  single  incidental  visits,  vei> 
inconsiderable,  ib.  n.— of  Crotona,  most  eminent,  181— 
of  Cyrene,  most  eminent,  next  to  those  of  Croiona,  lb. 
— Egyptian,  condemned  to  the  cross  by  Darius,  bvt 
pardoned  through  the  intercession  of  Demecedes,  lb. 

Pierre,  Eustace  de  St.  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  siege 
of  Calais,  by  Edward  m.  441,  n. 

PigemUf  the  Persians  have  an  aversion  to  white  ones, 
43. 

PigmUB,  a  race  o^  In  Africa,  78. 

PiUar,  erected  by  CnBSUs,  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
Phrygia  and  Lydia,  831. 

PiUara  erected  for  various  uses  in  earlier  ages,  984,  n. 

Pindar,  quoted  by  Herodotus,  148. 

Pineaf  to  destroy  like,  a  proverb  denoting  a  final 
destruction,  291,  n. 

Pintua,  the  most  celebrated  port  of  the  Athenians,  401,  n. 

Piramtaj  colossal  figures  at  Thebes,  so  called,  1201 

Piaiatratida  repel  the  Lacedamionians,  283~but  in  a 
second  engagement  are  compelled  by  them  to  retire 
fitym  Athens,  ib. — ^use  unremitting  endeavours  to  cri- 
minate the  Athenians,  307— persuade  Xerxes  to  In- 
vade Greece,  323. 

Piaiatratua,  son  of  Hippocrates,  17-Ajf  stratagem  obtains 
the  supreme  power  at  Athens,  lb.— is  expelled  from 
Athens,  but  restored,  18— marries  the  daughter  of 
Megacles,  ib.— flies  to  Eretrla,  lb.— whh  assistance 
seises  on  Marathon,  19— hie  moderation,  ib  n.  >«  third 
time  master  of  Athensi  ib.Mhe  first  coUeder  of  B^ 
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Bier'i  workf,  19^  n. — pariflaa  Delosi  SD — bmaas  fat 
collecting  bnoka,  290|  n.— his  reproof  U)  the  idle,  300,  n. 

Pit  of  punishment,  the  AiheniAns  threw  the  people  at 
Dariu£  into,  351. 

Pitane,  the  name  hai  afforded  exercise  for  much  criti- 
cism, 154,  n. 

Pitch  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  at  Zaryn- 
thus,a«2. 

Pittacua  of  Mitylene,  a  memorable  saying  of,  9. 

Plaguef  caused  by  the  vapours  in  Egypt,  94,  n. 

PIane4ree,  of  gold,  presented  by  Pythius  to  Darios,  330 
— a  beautiful  one  in  Lydia,  ordered  by  Xerxes  to  be 
adorned  with  chains  of  gold,  and  the  guard  of  it  assign- 
ed to  one  of  the  Immortal  band,  331. 

Plat0a,  a  colony  sent  there  by  the  Tbereans,  329 ;  ano- 
ther account  of  this,  230-Hliflrerent  ways  of  writing 
the  name,  lb.  n.— Oreeks  arrive  at,  436—- battle  of,  435. 

Plateau  join  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  in  return  for 
former  assistance  against  the  Thebans,  312~limiu  de- 
termined between  them  and  the  Thebans,  ib. 

Pledget  ^«  Nasamones  pledge  their  word  by  drinking 
aliemaiely  from  each  other's  hands,  235~the  only  ce- 
remony observed  in  the  marriages  of  the  Algerines, 
ib.  n.— rise  of  the  phrase, "  Pll  pledge  you,"  ib.  n. 

PUietorue,  the  god  of  the  Apsinthians,  4f48. 

PUn^t  his  mistake  of  the  words  of  Herodotus,  174,  n. — 
his  mistake  rsspeettng  the  Troglodyte',  238,  n. 

Plutarch,  his  essay  against  Herodotus,  2,  n. — a  passage 
in,  amended,  197,  n. — inaunce  of  the  weakness  of  his 
tract  against  Herodotus,  in  point  of  argument,  276,  n. 
—instance  of  his  malignity  against  Herodotus,  respecu 
iog  the  battle  of  Marathon,  311,  n. 

PeJe,  received  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Babylonians,  106. 

Polemarcht  his  office,  312,  n.  364,  n. 

Pcfyetnu$f  his  Siralagemata  recommended  to  young  stu- 
dents in  Greek,  2S5,  n. 

PciyeraUe^  son  of  JBaces,  at  war  with  the  Laeed»mon- 
ians,  149~hi8  prosperity,  ib. — ^follows  the  advice  of 
Aroasis,  and  casts  into  the  sea  a  most  valuable  seal 
ring,  160 ;  recovers  it,  ib. ;  and  in  consequence  loses 
the  alliance  of  Amasis,  ib.— the  Lacedvmonians  under^ 
Uke  an  expedition  against,  ib. — compels  the  Laced»- 
monlana  to  retreat  from  the  siege  of  Samoa,  164 — an 
artifice  used  by  him,  lb. — ^his  death  contrived  tqr  Ora»- 
tes,  177 — his  daughter's  vision  previous  lo  his  death, 
ITS— >is  put  to  a  miserable  death,  ib. — filled  Greece 
wHh  the  ministers  of  voluptuousness,  160^  n. 

Pofydamue  encounters  three  Persians  at  once,  and 
slays  them  all,  316,  n. 

Pcljfgamyt  arguments  against,  100,  n.— its  ill  eflhcts 
visible  among  the  Turks,  Ib.  n. 

Pome,  stone  of,  262,  n.  [437. 

Poeidoniue  distinguished  himself  at  the  batUe  of  Plataa, 

Ptfste,  regularity  and  swiftness  of  the  Eoman,  404,  a. 

Patidaa  besieged  by  Artabaaus,  411. 

Praeiane,  their  habitations  and  manners,  249. 

Praeie,  lake,  a  mine  on  its  banks  produced  Alexander  a 
talent  a  day,  lb. 

Predicticne,  uses  made  of  a  belief  in,  by  poets  of  all 
gg^f^  308,  n. 

Prexaapeet  his  son  killed  in  his  sight  by  Crossus,  147— 
after  a  oonfossion  of  having  killed  Smerdis,  kills  him- 
seU;i02. 

PrU^  of  the  Nila,  98—every  high  priest  InEgypt  places 
io  a  tomple  a  wooden  figure  of  Umsel(^  120->«nd  sol- 
dier, the  only  rank  honourably  distinguished  in 
figypt,  128— and  king,  anciently  united  in  the  same 
person,  by  the  Spartans,  296. 

Prieateeeee  of  Dodona,  87. 

Pntieee  of  the  East,  their  lofty  titlefl,67,  n. 

Prinoee  of  the  Spartans,  distingulahsd  by  thsm  by  many 


PrindpUe,  two,  a  good  and  a  bad,  held  by  tbe 
163,  n. 

Prwmere  of  war,  their  various  treatment  in  dMbreaK 
ages,  an  interesting  sobjea  of  inquiry,  149,  n. 

Prodeey  how  discovered  by  the  LaoediBmoniaiM  to  b» 
the  youngest  son  of  Aristodemua,  294— at  rmrimaKm 
with  his  brother  through  life,  ib. 

Prodigiee,  collection  at  by  Julius  Obaequens,  9S,  a. — 
generally  precede  Uie  calamities  of  any  city  or  naUon, 
288— before  the  defeat  of  the  Chlans  by  Histiviu,  ib.— ^ 
one  of  a  tremulous  motion  at  Delos,  308— one  ai  ikm 
temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes'  anqy, 
388. 

Pr^eeeiane  of  fethera,  followed  by  their  sons,  amoa^ 
the  Lacedmnonians,  as  in  Egypt,  297. 

Prepmtie,  iu  breadth  and  length,  2ia 

Proeerpine,  called  Auzesia,  268^  n.— Athenian  r1la«  in 
honour  of,  396. 

PrUeniaue,  his  temple  in  Elnos,  331— his  wealth  firan- 
dulently  taken  from  EIabos,  and  his  tombstrlpttqr  Ar^ 
tayctes,  447. 

Prateue,  succeeds  Pheron,  106— the  same  with  Oauis 
and  Ganobus,  ib.— no  antique  figure  of  him,  ib.  n.  — d«- 
Uins  Helen,  107— restores  Helen  to  Menelaus,  108 — 
is  succeeded  by  Rharopsinilus,  109. 

jProoerte,  the  meaning  of  many  English  ones,  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  customs  and  language  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  281,  n. 

Proxenij  their  ofllce,  296,  n. 

Prytanee,  their  ofllce,  266^  n. 

prytaneum  of  Athens,  46^f  several  places,  ib.  n.— It« 
derivation,  370,  n. 

peammenitue,  son  of  Amasis,  and  k4ng  of  Egypt,  136 — a 
prodigy  during  his  reign,  ib.— trial  of  his  disposition 
when  taken  captive  by  Cambyses,  199— lives  with 
Cambyses,  140;  but  revolts  against  him,  and  is  put  to 
death,  ibu 

PsommM,  king  of  Egypt,  micceeds  his  lather,  196— i« 
succeeded  by  his  aon  Apries,  137. 

Peammitiduie,  king  of  Egjrpt,  prevails  on  the  Scythians 
to  retire  from  Egypt,  34— his  mode  of  discovering  who 
were  tiia  most  ancient  people,  67— said  to  have  ascer> 
tained  the  sources  of  ths  Nile,  76— pours  a  libatioii 
from  his  helmet ;  is  deprive^i  of  a  considerable  part  of 
his  power  by  the  other  eleven  kings  of  Egypt,  and  con- 
fined to  the  marshes,  124 — consults  the  oracle  of  La- 
tona,  ib. — with  the  assistance  of  some  lonians  and 
Carians,  vanquishes  the  eleven  kings,  ib.— builds  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  at  Memphis,  and  an 
edifice  for  Apis,  ib.— rewards  the  lonians  and  Carians, 
il». — spends  twenty>nine  years  in  the  siege  of  Asotns, 
126— is  succeeded  by  his  son  Necos,  126. 

PeyUiy  their  expedition  against  the  sooth  wind,  ffg 
celebrated  for  managing  serpents,  ib.  n. 

PteriOf  baule  of,  24. 

Ptmiehment  by  death,inever  infillcted  by  the  Peraiansfor 
a  single  oflbnce,  4^severe,  in  what  cases  allowed  }yy 
the  Persians,  ib.— by  death,  not  allowed  by  Sabacus  in 
Egypt,  for  fifty  years,  117— capital,  always  inflicted  by 
the  Laeedamonians  by  night,  227- Athenian  pit  of;261. 

Purple,  Pyihemus  habited  in,  to  get  a  number  of  Spar- 
tans together,  47— partlculariy  afl'ected  by  women,  it>. 
n.— of  the  ancients,  142,  n.  406,  n. 

Pygargi,  probably  quadrupeds,  241,  n. 

Pyramide  of  Memphis,  69— on  the  side  of  Egypt,  towarde 
Libya,  70 — of  Egypt,  injured  by  an  acrid  matter  exud- 
ing from  the  soil,  71— erected  by  Mceris,  102— consid- 
ered  by  Voltaire  as  a  proof  of  the  slavery  of  the  Egyjv 
tians.  111,  n.— the  diflhrent  uses  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  erected,  112,  n. — the  great  ona 
built  by  Cheops  a  work  of  twenty  years,  ib. ;  ita  di- 
msoftoniy  ih.  n. ;  aiodo  of  its  constmUoa,  ib. ; 
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eoatecl,  113,  n.^ln  cost,  118— ooe  of  tben  conslnicted 
by  meana  of  the  protihutioD  of  Cheops'  daughter,  ib. 
— ooe  built  by  Chepliren,  114 — not  the  sepulchres  of 
Cheops  and  Chephren,  for  whom  diej  were  designed, 
ib.  n.— one  built  by  Mjeerinus,  116>-one  of  brick, 
built  by  Asychis,  117— in  the  lake  Mceris,  IZd-of 
Egypt,  formerly  huge  rocks,  (10,  n. 

Pythagonut  of  Samos,  96,  n.  102— said  to  have  introdu- 
ced weights  and  measures  into  Greece,  817,  n. 

PyUiagorai»i  gOTomor  of  Miletus,  280. 

Pgtha,  son  of  Ischenons,  greatly  distinguishes  himself 
36&— preserved  by  the  Persians  for  his  valour,  and  re- 
stored safe  to  his  country,  ib.  409. 

Pffthian.   See  Delphi. 

Pythii,  their  office,  296. 

Pjfthiust  son  of  Atys,  entertains  Xerxes  and  his  army, 
with  great  magnificence,  and  engages  to  supply  him 
with  money  for  the  Athenian  war,  330— gives  Darius 
a  plane-tree,  and  a  vine  of  gold,  ib.~in  return  for  his 
litwralily,  Is  presented  by  Xsrzes  with  seven  thous- 
and gold  staters,  331— requests  of  Xerxes  to  dispense 
with  the  presence  of  his  eldest  son  in  his  Grecian  ex- 
pedition, 833— the  body  of  his  eldest  son  is,  by  order  of 
Xerxes,  divided  In  two,  ib. 


Quail^hHugitimong  the  ancients,  12,  n. 
Quailt  of  Egypt,  a  great  delicacy,  96,  n. 

R 

Rabbit  meaning  of  that  word,  when  used  by  an  inferior 
to  a  person  alx>ve  him,  32S,  n. 

JZocs  of  torches,  Athenian,  in  honour  of  Pan,  8.0 — in 
honour  of  various  deities,  ib.  n. 

Paint  lands  in  Egypt  never  fertilized  by,  72— fells  but 
seldom  in  Egypt,  ib.  n.— unknown  in  Ethiopia,  75— 
this  contradicted,  ib.  n.— at  the  Egyptian  Thebesa pro- 
digy, 138— none  for  seven  yean  in  There,  299 — never 
fells  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  139 

MUd  SeOt  what,  56,  n.  199. 

JUkaatian,  necessity  o^  180. 

MMigion,  the  ancients  remarkably  scrupulous  in  every 
thing  which  regarded,  89,  n. — without  it  the  conduct 
always  irregular,  UO,  n.— of  the  Pegans  how  best  ex- 
plained, 879,  n. 

Pemembert  a  word  memorable  In  English  History,  307, 
n. 

Reptile»t  eaten  by  the  Troglodyte,  238. 

Bipublict  arguments  In  fevour  of,  163. 

Buurrwiion,  the  phonix  a  type  of,  93;  n. 

Pevertnctt  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  age,  96— rising  finoro 
the  seat  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  mark  of  reverence 
every  where,  ib.  n. 

Reward  of  merit,  an  ancient  mode  of,  191,  n. 

Rhadinaet,  an  oil  collected  by  the  Perelans  at  Ardarlc- 
ca,  315. 

Rfuunpamitu9t  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Protons,  109— 
constructs  an  edifice  for  his  riches,  lb.— remarkable 
story  of  two  thieves  who  privately  entered  his  trea- 
sury, ib.— descended  beneath  the  earth,  1 10— plays  at 
dice  with  Ceres,  ib.— Is  succeeded  by  Cheops,  111. 

RkapMdiat;  etymology  of  the  word,  964,  n.— some  ac- 
count of,  lb.  n. 

Rhegittm,  whence  Its  name,  287,  n. 

Rhodes^  some  account  of,  806,  n. 

RhodapiBt  the  courtesan,  1I&— Strabo's  account  of,  lb.  n. 

Rhaeutf  son  of  Phileus,  a  skilftil  architect,  156. 

Richea  of  individuals  in  more  ancient  times,  830,  n. 

Ringt  seal,  Babylonian,  60— of  Poly  crates,  160,  n. 

Riwn,  venentted  by  the  Persians,  43. 


RisziOf  David,  manner  of  his  death,  162,  n. 

RobeSf  the  ancient  custom  in  oriental  countries,  of  giv- 
ing them  as  a  markofdistinction,  still  prevails,  165,  n. 

Romauj  less  tenacious  of  iheir  national  dienity  than  the 
Greeks,  1,  n.— a  portion  of  Lacedaemonian  mannera 
communicated  to  them,  SO,  n.— learned  their  games 
and  combats  from  the  Tyrrhenians,  or  Etruscans,  32, 
n.— for  seventy  yean  haid  no  statue  or  painting  of  the 

"  deity  in  their  temples,  41,  n.— carried  the  art  of  em- 
balming to  greater  perfection  than  the  Egyptians,  97, 
n.— their  method  of  disposing  their  army,  324,  n.— 
the  art  of  swimming  a  material  part  of  their  education, 
4(S,  n.— the  emperore  obtained  reputation  from  the 
success  of  their  lieutenants,  406,  n.— their  religion  con- 
trived to  throw  the  chief  influence  of  afikirs  Into  the 
hands  of  the  better  sort,  207,  n. 

Ratamondt  queen  of  the  Lombards,  lier  story  resembles 
that  of  Candaules,  4,  n. 

Aoee,  a  species  of,  in  Macedonia  having  sixty  leaves,414. 

Running  to  attack  an  enemy,  pnctised  by  the  Greeks, 
first  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  3ia 

S 

SabaetUt  king  of  Ethiopia,  master  of  Ejrypt  fiAy  years, 
117— did  not  punish  any  crime  with  death,  ib.— incon- 
sequence of  a  vision  withdrew  himself  irum  Egypt, 

iia 

Sacrificat  human  one,  by  Menelaus,  106 — ^public  by  the 
Athenians  every  five  years,  313— Persian  mode  of,  348, 
n.— human,  supposed  to  be  first  introduced  by  Saturn, 
the  Abnham  of  Scripture,  108,  n. 

Sadder,  the  Persian,  44,  n. 

Sadyatta,  6. 

Sagartii,  their  manner  of  engaging  an  enemy,  341. 

Saie,  buildings  at,  129. 

8ailor9t  British,  anecdote  of  James  II.  particularly  char- 
acteristic of  their  spirit,  410.  n. 

Salomis^  the  Grecian  fleet  anchors  at,  389— hs  fertility, 
400,  n.— sea  fight  at,  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
401. 

£Sa//,  why  called  divine  by  Homer,  88,  n.— pillara  of,  in 
Africa,237— abillof,2S6— of  the  same  use  as  money 
in  Abyssinia,  Ib.  n.— houses  formed  of  it.  239— two 
sorts,  white  and  purple,  Ib. 

Salutation,  Persian  mode  of,  42. 

Samiaift  expelled  by  Polycrates,  build  Cydon  In  Crete, 
151 — obtain  assistance  from  the  Lacedtemonians 
against  Polycrates,  ib.— protea  three  hundred  chil- 
dren of  the  Corcyreans,  162— forsaken  by  the  Lacedas- 
monians,  embark  for  Siphnos,  154— defeat  the  Si|^- 
nians,  156— are  totally  vanquished  t>y  the  Cretans  and 
JEginetn.  ib.— produced  the  greatest  monuments  of  art 
in  Greece,  ib.— uken  by  the  Peraians,  183 — put  to  the 
sword  by  Otanes,  Ib. — erectacolumn  to  commemorate 
an  act  of  valour  of  their  oflicers,  284 — possess  them- 
selves of  Zancle,  287— spare  the  lives  of  three  hundred 
Zancleans,  2G3. 

fibmos,  forcibly  possessed  by  Polycrates,  149— expedition 
of  the  Lacedemonians  against  it,  151 — and  of  the 
Corinthians,  152 — its  cakes,  Ib.  n.— besieged  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  154 — taken  by  Darius,  183 — given  by 
him  to  Syloson,  ib. — delivered  to  Syloson  almost  with- 
out an  inhabiuint,  185. 

Saniacn  supposed  to  be  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  396,  n. 

Sand,  mountain  of,  destroys  the  Persian  army  marching 
against  the  Ammonians,  144— fetal  eflecis  from  moving 
sands,  ib.  n. 

SandaU  provided  by  AnthlUa  In  Egypt  for  the  queens, 
101. 

Sappfio,  her  manners  reported  dlssoluts  by  those  only 
who  lived  a  long  time  after  her,  47,  o. 
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SartUauqtalutf  hi*  tremiurei  poaaefoed  by  roUwn,  ISS. 

Sardanitt  his  memorablo  speech  to  Croesos,  22. 

SaardiSf  3— possessed  by  the  Ciaiinerians,6— becomesthe 
resort  of  the  great  and  afflueat,  as  well  as  those  cele- 
brated for  their  wisdom,  8 — battle  between  Cyrus  and 
Croesus  near  it,  26— taken  by  Cyrus,  27--taken  by  An- 
tlochus,  ib.  n.— intrusted  by  Cyrus  in  his  absence  to 
Tabalus,  who  is  besieged  in  the  citadel  by  Pactyas,  48 
—its  distance  from  Susa,  S0O— its  distance  from  Ephe- 
sus,  ib. — except  the  citadel,  possessed  by  the  lonians, 
and  accidentally  burnt,  276 — Xerxes  arriTSS  there 
with  his  army  against  the  Athenians,  331 — various 
masusrs  through  whose  hands  it  passed,  281,  n. 

Sardinia^  reputed  remarkably  unhealthy,  103,  n. — gave 
rise  to, many  peculiar  phrases,  ib.  n.— Histiasus  swears 
to  render  it  tritnitary  to  Darius,  277. 

£brdoc»,  son  of  Tharmasias,  escapes  from  the  cross, 
309— taken  with  fifteen  of  the  Persian  ships  by  the 
Greeks,  ib. 

fibrpedon,  expelled  from  Crete  by  his  brother,  82. 

Sataspesj  son  of  Teaspes,  attempts  to  sail  round  Africa, 
but  is  discouraged  and  returns  to  Egypt*  200 — Is  exe- 
cuted by  Xerxes,  201. 

Satntf  never  subdued,  347. 

Satnq>sfj  58 — Persia  divided  by  Darius  into  twenty,  167. 

Saturn,  sacrifice  of  children  to,  362,  n.— the  Abraham  of 
Scripture,  supposed  to  have  first  introduced  human 
sacrifices,  108,  n. 

Saulf  his  mental  derangement  resembles  that  of  Caroby- 
ses,  148,  n. 

Sauromatai  account  of,  219- 

Scaus,  son  of  Hippocoon,  gives  a  '.ripod  to  Apollo,  362. 

S.alpingf  practised  by  the  Scythians,  206 — why  introd- 
daced,  ib.  n. 

BrapUsyla,  993. 

JBc^res  frequently  carried  by  princes  in  their  hands, 
according  to  ancient  authors,  301,  n. 

S'-hanuM,  an  Egyptian  measure,  69. 

SHlly  islands,  supposed  to  be  the  Cassiterides,  175,  n. 

BcytaXf  of  Caryandia,  discovers  a  considerable  part  of 
Asia,  201 — his  punishment  by  Megabates,  263. 

Scyles,  son  of  Aripithes,  beheaded  for  endeavouring  to 
introduce  foreign  ceremonies  into  Scythia,  212. 

S^llia»,  a  skilful  diver,  deserts  from  the  Persians  to 
the  Greeks,  382. 

Scymetar^  the  Scythians  worshipped  Mars  tmder  the 
symbol  of,  206,  n. 

Sythoj  his  descent,  193. 

Shythesj  king  of  the  Zancleans,  besieges  a  Sicilian  city, 
287 — is  seized  and  put  in  irons  by  Hippocrates,  an  al- 
ly of  the  Samians,  ib.— escapes  and  passes  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  the  Persian  court,  238. 

SeythtOf  0arius  undertakes  an  expedition  against  it,  189 
— account  of  its  origin  by  the  Scythians,  190— other 
accounts  of  Its  origin,  191 — formerly  belonged  to  the 
Cimmerians,  192 — further  account  of  the  country,  and 
neighbouring  nations,  194— peculiarities  of  the  cli- 
mate, 196— has  no  towns  nor  ibrtified  cities,  202— its 
rivers,  203— its  grass,  204 — barren  of  wood,  205— its 
extensive  plains,  213— in  impression  in  Scythia  of  the 
foot  of  Hercules,  ib — a  description  of  that  part  of 
Scythia  which  is  continued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister  to  the  sea  coast,  217 — neither  asses  nor  mules 
produced  in  Scythia,  223. 

Scythiana,  a  number  of  their  Nomades  protected  by  Cy- 
axarefl,  and  intrusted  with  the  education  of  some 
boys,  23— reputed  excellent  archers,  ib.  nr— revenge 
an  affront  offered  them  by  Cyaxares,  23— occasion  a 
war  between  the  Lydlans  and  Modes,  ib.— their  his- 
tory remarkably  obscure,  34,  n. — arrive  at  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Medes,  34 — in  a  battle  with  the  Medes, 
obtain  anUn  potsesslon  of  Asia,  ib.— advance  towards 


Egypt,  but  are  prevailed  on  by  PBannMtlchus  to  rm 
turn,  ib. — some  of  them  are  punished  for  plonderiBf 
the  temple  of  Venus  at  Ascalon,  ib. — lose  the  docnin 
ion  of  Asia,  36— are  subdued  by  Sesoetris,  108 — de- 
prive their  slaves  of  sight,  189— drink  mares'  miUc,  ib 
—lead  a  pastoral  life,  190— retnrnfng  from  Media,  **^ 
opposed  by  their  slaves,  but  repel  them  with  wbip% 
ib. — their  own  account  of  their  origin,  ib.— accoant  of 
their  origin  according  to  the  Greeks  at  Pontus,  191 — 
other  accounts  of  their  origin,  192, 193 — a  bartaroas 
people,  202— their  wisdom  in  constantly  abiding  ia 
waggons,  ib.— support  themselves  by  their  caule,  ibL 
n. — habitation  of  a  modern  Scjrthian  described,  ih-  n. 
their  laws,  ib.  n.— their  divinities,  906 — their  mode  «r 
sacrifice,  ib. — keep  no  swine,  206— their  military  i 
toms,  ib.— every  one  drinks  Uie  blood  of  the  first 
son  be  slays,  ib.— present  the  beads  of  the  enemi 
they  kill  to  the  king,  ib.— their  mode  of  scalping,  ib. 
—their  use  of  human  skins,  Ib. — their  divinations,  907 
their  alliances,  Q08— mode  of  burying  their  kinss,  ib. — 
manner  of  burying  the  people  in  general,  209— anoinC 
Uieir  bodies,  210— tenacious  of  their  customs,  iK — 
their  numbers,  219— conceiving  themselves  unabls  to 
repel  Darius,  apply  to  their  neighboors,  218— ^eir 
connections  with  the  Amazons,  S^[>— are  assisted  by  a 
few  only  of  their  neighbours  against  Darius,  231 — 
their   plan   of  operations  against  Darius,  ib. — the 
answer  of  their  king  to  the  challenge  of  Darius,  223— 
make  several  attacks  on  Darius,  ib.— the  braying  of 
asses  greatly  distresses  their  horses,  ib.— send  a  mes- 
senger to  Darius  with  a  present,  224— oppose  them> 
selves  to  Darius  in  battle,  ib.— pursue  a  hare,  whieh 
ran  between  their  army  and  tltat  of  Darius,  ib.'—par- 
sue  Darius,  but  miss  of  him,  225— are  deceived  by  the 
lonians,  226— their  Nomades,  incensed  against  Darius, 
advance  to  the  Chersonese,  put  Milliades  the  prince 
to  flight,  and  retire*  after  an  interval  of  three  years, 
292— the  madness  of  Cleomenes  Imputed  to  his  com- 
munication   with   them,  301— to  imiute  them,  pro- 
verbial for  intemperate  drinking,  ib.  n.— their  virtues 
and  wisdom  according  to  Luclan,  205,  n. — supposed 
the  same  with  the  Get«  and  Goths,  216,  n. 

Sea,  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  incapable  of  congela- 
tion, 196,  n.— said  by  the  ancients  to  ebb  and  flow 
seven  times  a  day  at  the  Euripus,  267,  n.— in  the  tem> 
ple  of  Erectheus  in  lhe*citadel  of  Athens,  a  cistern, 
893,  n.— a  cistern  so  called  In  scripture,  ib.  n. 

Skalt  cut  with  a  stone  by  the  Ethiopians,  340. 

SenuranM,  her  admirable  works  at  Babylon,  £6— vari- 
ous opinions  of  the  lime  when  she  lived,  ib.  n.— an 
emblem,  188,  n. 

Senrtaefurib,  army  of,  put  to  flight  by  means  of  mice,  119. 

Seneca,  his  mistake  of  a  passage  in  JElian,  respecting 
the  Sybarites,  317,  n. 

Senegambitif  943,  n. 

SerpeiUe,  horses  feed  on,  S&— sacred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thebes,  93-symbolical  worship  of,  in  the  first  ages 
very  extensive,  Ib.  n.— a  symbol  of  the  sun,  ib.  n. — 
winged,  93— flying,  infest  Egypt  and  Arabia,  173— 
their  excessive  increase  prevented  by  nature,  ib. — 
compelled  the  Neuri  to  chiange  their  habitations,  217 
—these  no  other  than  the  Dibii,  ib.  n.— eaten  by  the 
Ethiopian  Troglodyiee,  238,  n.—smalK  in  Africa,  with 
a  horn,  241— a  large  one  said  to  defend  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  389. 

Seeamun,  grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Babylonia,  G0. 

SesMtrie,  king  of  Egypt,  his  explohs,  102— columns 
erected  by  him  after  his  victories,  103— ssid  by  Vala- 
rius  Flaccus  to  have  been  vanquished  by  the  Getie,  lb. 
n.— the  greaur  part  of  his  pillars  not  to  be  found,  101 
-M.WO  figures  of  him,  ib.— returned  to  Egypt  writb  an 
immense  number  of  captiveS)  ib. — ^his  brother's  tien- 
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chtiy,  ib.-Hnalce8  canals  In  EgypLn  tb. — distrlbalei 
the  lauds  in  Egjpt,  lb.— no  other  monarch  of  Egypt 
master  of  Ethiopia,  10&-^placed  figures  of  himself  and 
his  lamilj  before  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  ib.  is  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Fheron,  lb. 

Se«to0,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Athenians,  417. 

Belhotf  king  of  Egypt,  and  priest  of  Vulcan,  succeeds 
Any  sis,  118— deserted  by  his  soldiers  when  attactced 
I9y  Sennacherib,  ib.—- encouraged  by  a  Tislon,  marches 
to  Peluslum,  with  a  party  entirely  composed  of  trades- 
men and  artisans,  and  is  successful,  ib.  119— at  his 
death  the  Egyptians  chose  twelve  kings,  131. 

Bevtrut,  the  emperor,  his  splendid  funeral  pile,  16,  n. 

Sfiadet  in  all  oriental  climates,  desirable  for  sleep  and 
repasts,  284,  n. 

Shaving  the  head,  practised  by  the  Egyptians  from  a 
very  early  age,  138 — a  testimony  of  sorrow,  286)  xl 

Stubot  supposed  lo  be  Thebes,  70^  n. 

Bktept  why  the  Thebana  abstain  from,  83— in  Arabia, 
wKh  an  enormous  length  of  tail,  175. 

Shieldf  the  Carians  invented  ornaments  to,  and  a  han- 
dle, 6Q-^rrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  237— the 
Persian  bucklers  made  of  osier  covered  with  skin, 
435,  n. 

SMpa  of  the  ancients,  3,  n.— of  the  Fhoceans,  GO— of  bur- 
den, how  constructed  by  the  Egyptians,  101— ceremo- 
ny in  the  ancient  mysteries  of  carrying  one  about,  re- 
lated to  Noah  and  the  deluge,  ib. — of  the  Siphnians 
painted  red,  155— of  the  ancients,  drawn  on  shore, 
whenever  they  wanted  to  remain  any  time  in  one 
place,  338,  n.— twenty,  sold  by  the  Corinthians  to  the 
Athenians,  306— Hhree  triremes  consecrated  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  41. 

8hoe9  of  the  ancients,  60,  n.— sundinginanolher*s,281,n. 

Shreut-micet  buried  by  the  E;^piians,  91. 

SibylliM  books,  stoiy  of,  4S8,  n. 

SicUift  fertile  in  com,  360,  n.^its  cheese  esteemed,  ib.  n. 

Sicinnu»t  sent  privately  by  Themistocles,  to  inlbrm  the 
leaders  of  Xerxes'  fleet  of  the  consternation  ai^  dls- 
sentions  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  899. 

Siek,  law  of  the  Babylonians  concerning,  •l--put  to  death 
by  their  relations  among  the  Fadasan  Indians,  170— 
amonij;  certain  Indians  retire  to  some  solitude,  ib. 

BignaU  in  battle,  art  of  making  them  brought  to  great 
perfoaion,  314,  n.-^ various  kinds  of,  382,  n. 

aigtjnai  their  horeos  not  able  to  carry  a  man,  947. 

SiUnii  the  eldest  satyrs,  414,  n. 

Silphium,  234,  n. 

SUvtTf  lu  proportion  to  gold  in  the  time  of  Herodotos, 
6,  n.— not  used  by  the  Matsagsts,  66— 4he  Spartans 
not  allowed  to  have  any,  195,  n.-^ttona  possessed  by 
'     the  Scythians,  209. 

fiKuMUMisa,  of  Ceos,  276— his  memorable  saying  con- 
cerning God,  ib.  277,  n. 

Simonideat  of  Chios,  the  inventor  of  local  memory,  94,  n. 

SinumidUf  son  of  Leoprepis,  377. 

SimpiieUy  of  manners,  in  the  East,  similar  In  ancient 
and  modern  times,  414.  n. 

Sinope,  parlous  accounts  of,  193,  n. 

SipfUiMf  its  riches,  154— its  present  state,  166,  n. 

Stsamnett  put  to  death  by  Cambyses  for  corruption  in 
his  office  of  judge,  261. 

Skin  of  a  man,  used  by  many  Scythians  as  a  eovaring 
10  their  horses,  206 — punctures  on,  a  mark  of  noUlity 
yhfh  the  Thrac{ans,2IO— of  Sisamnes,  found  guilty  of 
corruption,  fixed  over  tba  tribunal  at  which  be  had 
presided,  251. 

Skiru  of  animals,  dresses  made  of  them,  of  the  highest 
antiqoity,  22,  n.— were  anciently  prises  at  games,  99, 
D.— used  fur  books,  instead  of  the  btblos,  261— of  sac- 
rificed animals  assigned  by  the  Spartans  to  thaSr  prin- 
cas  In  war,  295. 
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SkuU9  of  the  Egyptians  hard,  of  the  Persians  soft,  138 — 
of  enemies  made  use  of  as  drinking  cops  by  itie  Scy* 
thians,  207— the  veins  of,  burnt  by  the  African  shep- 
herds at  the  age  of  four  years.  239— letters  inscribed 
upon  the  slnill  of  a  slave  by  Histieus,  254 — instance 
of  one  without  a  suture,  440,  and  n. 

Slavest  why  deprived  of  sight  by  the  Scythians,  189 — 
their  cruel  treatment  at  Rome,  ib.  n.— particulars  con- 
cerning, 268,  n.— usurp  the  government  of  Argos,  and 
after  a  tedious  war  with  their  masters,  are  subdued, 
303— the  first,  were  captives  in  war,  309,  n.— Ionian 
female,  celebrated  for  their  graces  and  accompUshr 
ments,  406,  n. 

Sleeping  after  dinner,  an  Invariable  custom  in  warmer 
climates,  19,  n.— a  race  of  men  said  to  live  beyond  Scy- 
thia,  who  sleep  away  six  months  of  the  year,  195. 

Smerdis,  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Cambyses,  146— by 
JEschylus  is  called  Mentis,  ib.  n. 

Smerditi  the  magus.  Is  placed  on  the  throne  of  Camby* 
ses,  156 — pretending  to  be  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
reigns  seven  months  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  159 
—the  Aruxerxes  in  Ezra,  who  obstructed  the  work 
of  the  temple,  ib.  n.— discovered  to  be  not  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  lOO^is  slain  with  his  brother,  102. 

Sndndyride»i  son  of  Hippocrates,  a  Sybarite,  eminent 
for  his  refined  luxury,  317. 

SmymOi  Qjfea  carries  his  arms  against,  6 — how  lost 
by  the  JEolians,  47. 

Sneesingj  considered  as  an  auspicious  omen,  311,  n. — a 
custom  with  the  Latins,  when  any  one  sneezed,  to  cry, 
**  Save  you  I"  lb.  n. 

Snow,  described  by  (ailing  feathers,  191, 197. 

Solditn,  receive  the  highest  honours,  even  In  the  least 
refined  nations,  128— and  priests,  the  only  ranks  hon- 
ourably distinguished  In  Egypt,  lb. 

Soli,  taken  Isy  the  Persiansafter  a  five  months'  siege,  279. 

Solomon^  the  quantity  of  gold  employed  by  him  in  over- 
laying the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  temple,  830,  n. — 

'  quantity  of  gold  wliich  he  had  in  one  year  from  Ophir, 
331.  B. 

Solcn  resorts  to  Sardis,  9— is  kindly  received  by  Cros- 
sus,  10— his  sentiments  on  happiness,  ib.— is  dismiss 
ed  by  Croesus  with  IndUference,  11— his  conversation 
with  JEsop,  ilx  n. — ^hls  reply  to  Crcesus,  recollected 
by  the  latter  in  captivity,  28— their  conversation  rela- 
ted by  Plutarch,  ib.  n. — celebrates  Philocyprus  in 
verse,  279— his  design  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Lycurgus,  379,  n. 

Songi  ancient  Egyptian,  96 — Grecian,  called  Linus,  96, 
n.— in  Greece,  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  use  of 
letters,  lb.  n. — an  original  Caribbean  song,  ib.  n. — 
an  American  war  song,  206,  n. 

Soothaaifen,  an  animated  frasment  of  Ennlos  against, 
206,  n. 

8ophans9j  son  of  Entychides,  most  eminent  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  battle  of  PLatsa,  437— kills  Enrybates,  in 
single  combat,  438— slain  by  the  Edonlans,  In  a  coiv 
test  about  some  gold  mines,  ib. 

8op/toele»t  anecdote  of^  at  the  rejoicings  on  the  victoxy 
of  Salamis,  404,  n. 

SoneUa,  his  speech  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  fevoor  of 

Uberty,  271. 
SoUratetf  most  fortunate  of  the  QnnkM  In  commerce, 

929. 
Soul,  the  Egyptians  first  defended  its  Immortality,  Ill- 
various  opinions  concerning  it,  ib.  n.— metempsycho- 
sis, 111. 
Spaeo,  wife  of  Mitridates,  saves  the  life  of  Gyrus,  36b 
Spartana.     See  Lacedemonians. 
Speech  of  Cyrus  to  the  lonians  and  JBoUans,  44— Cyras 
to  a  Lacedemonian  ambassador,  47— Cambyses  to  the 
Persians,previonstohisdoath,  ISS—DarivsaQd  OUDet 
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to  th«  rett  of  the  con^ratort  againft  the  n^gi,  160 — 
OobjraB  agaiost  the  magi,  161 — CXanea  in  (arour  of  a 
'  rapublic,  163 — Megabjrzua  in  turow  of  an  oligarchy, 
164 — Dariug  in  favour  of  a  monarchy,  163 — Coca  to 
Darini,  216— the  Scythian  arobasaadora  to  their  neig h> 
boura  who  had  aaaembled  in  council,  on  the  approach 
of  Dariua,  221— Indaibyrsua  to  the  ambaaaador  of 
thtrlua,  223— Oobryaa  to  tito  Persiani,  234 — Hiaiivus 
to  the  Scythians,  226— Ariatagoras  to  Cleon)enes,257— 
the  Spartans  lo  Hippiaa,  and  the  representatives  of 
their  Grecian  alliea,  271— Soaicles  to  the  Spartana,  ib. 
Darius  to  HistiSDUs,  277 — Histivus  lo  Darius,  ib.— the 
Feratan  commanders  to  the  Ionian  princes  deposed  by 
Aristagoraa,  282 — ^Dionysius  to  the  lonians  at  Lade, 
28^Leutychides  to  the  Athenians,  301— Clisthenes  to 
the  suitors  of  his  daughter  Agarista,  318— Xerxes  on  a 
war  with  Greece,  323 — Mardonius  on  a  war  with 
Greece,  324— Xerxes  to  Artabanua,  335,  336— Aruba- 
nus  to  Xerxes,  335,  336, 336 — Xerxes  to  the  Persians. 
336 — Harmocydes  to  the  Pboceans,  423 — the  Tegeans, 
on  a  dispute  with  tlie  Athenians,  respecting  their  sta- 
tion in  the  Grecian  army  at  Platea,  426 ;  and  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  same  subject,  426 — Alexander  to  the 
Athenian  commanders,  431 — Pausanias  to  the  Aihen> 
ian  chiefs,  ib.— Mardonius  to  tha  Sparuns,  ib.~Mar- 
donlus  10  Thorax,  Eurypilus,  and  Thrasydeius,  434— 
Fansanias  to  the  Athenians,  ib.— Lampon  to  Pausa- 
nias, 439— Pausaciaa  to  Lampon,  lb. 

f^teUi  Egyptian  bread  made  with,  80, 96. 

jjperthiea  and  Bulis  present  themselves  before  Xerxes, 
to  make  atonement  for  the  death  of  the  Persian  am- 
baaaadora,  352 — refuaato  prostrate  themaelves  before 
Xerxea,  and  are  dismissed  by  him,  ib. 

Sjp/unxes,  a  type  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  130,  n. 

%)ies,  always  treated  by  all  nationa  In  the  same  manner, 
356,  n.— their  office  in  Homer's  lime  not  infamous,  ib.n. 

fritting f  in  the  presence  of  another,  deemed  an  aaof 
indecency,  33. 

iS7uare«,large  public  ones  for  trade  among  the.Greeks^ 

A(U&'um  an  Egyptian  measure,  70^  112. 

Stagf  never  seen  in  Africa,  241. 

iStatutSy  the  Peraians  have  none,  40— one  of  a  woman  In 
gold,  three  cubits  high,  at  Deliihi,  16 — first  engraved 
on  stone  by  the  Egyptiana,  6$--of  lais,  82— of  lo,  ib. — 
E^ptian,  of  Jupiter,  83— of  Pan,  84— of  Summer  and 
Winter,  109— colossal,  at  Memphis  and  Sale,  131— of 
Yulcan,  148— eqi^eatrian,  of  Dariua,  167— of  Daroia  and 
Auxesia,  269— of  Jupller,  at  Delphi,  440— of  Neptune, 
at  Delphi,  ib. 

fSteaagortu,  son  of  Cimon,  succeeds  to  the  authority  and 
wealth  of  Miliiades,  291 — diea  of  a  wound  in  the  head, 
received  in  the  Prytaneum,  ib. 

SUBierat«$t  hla  proposal  to  convert  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  128,  n. 

Aasijeua,  son  of  Tbrasylus,  aUIn  in  the  battle  of  Man- 
tbon,  314. 

fiUmet  the  ahrine  of  Lalona,  at  Butos,  of  one  enormous 
solid  stone,  125. 

SUmea^  precious,  the  exquisite  perfonnancea  of  the  an- 
cients on  them,  never  equalled  by  the  modems,  160,  n. 

flUtning  to  death,  an  ancient  punishment,  and  still  in- 
flicted in  Aby8ainia,4l9,  n. 

thorax,  two  species  imported  to  Europe,  173,  n. 

SUtrm  of  three  days  on  the  coaat  of  Magnesia,  doea  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxea,  968. 

fftraULgem^  employed  by  Cyrus,  to  induce  the  Peraians 
to  revolt  from  the  Modes,  39— employed  by  Dariua 
•fainft  the  Scythians,  224— employed  by  Amasis  at  the 
siege  of  Baree,  243— k^  Plgres  and  Mantyes,  to  obtain 
the  government  of  Pssonia,  248— of  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntaa,  against  the  seven  Persians,  sent  by  Megaby- 
/wa  10  damiUKi  of  Amyntaa  earth  a^d  watari  2S0— of 


Histlmis,  lor  eonveytng  his  iotentlons  secretly, 
of  Cleoroenes  against  tiie  Thessalians,  26^-— of  Mil* 
tiades,  the  aon  of  Cimon,  to  secure  the  poaaesskm  of  ibe 
Cheraonese,  291— of  Cleomenes  agalnat  the  Arg^ivesi 
302— of  the  Phoceana  agalnat  the  Thessalians,  386 — 
of  Artemisia,  at  the  baule  of  Salamia,  401 — of  Lcay- 
chides,  to  encourage  the  Greeks  against  the  Peraians, 
at  Mycale,  444^  n.^f  a  Roman  general  after  a  long 
siege,  7,  n. 

StnUUa,  tyrant  of  Chios,  his  death  concerted,  twt  not 
accompli^ed,  412. 

Strtngth  of  body,  a  principal  recommendation  to  hononr 
In  early  agea,  141,  n. 

Strymcnj  the  river,  celebrated  by  ancient  vrrlura,  19^  a. 

SSfyx,  particulars  relating  to  the  watera  o<^  XI,  n. 

SubMtenctf  every  Egyptian  compelled  annually  to 
show  his  means  of,  131. 

Suecanont  hereditary,  Its  principle  nniversalt  bat  j(a 
order  various,  321,  n. 

Sun,  adored  by  the  Persians,  41 — the  great  god  of  tba 
Maasaget9»64— horses  sacrificed  to,  l^  the  Masaageti, 
66— the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  attributed  to,  75 — two 
otwliaks  sent  by  Pheron  to  the  temple  ol^  l06—flaid  by 
the  Egyptians  to  have  four  timea  deviated  from  ita  or- 
dinary courae,  119,  ^od  n.— the  chief  of  the  gods,  in  tha 
ancient  mythology  of  Egypt,  121,  n.— table  ot,  in  Ethio- 
pia, 141— the  beetle,  an  emblem  of,  145,  n. — with  the 
Indians,  hotter  and  more  vertical  in  the  momli^tbaB 
at  noon,  172— fountain  of,  237— all  fountains  originally 
dedicated  to,  ib.  n.— execrated  by  the  Atlantes,  238 — 
adored  1^  all  the  Africans,  239— temple  oi^  237,  n. — 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  the  power  of  turning 
aside  any  evils  which  \^e  night  might  have  menaced, 
260,  n.— eclipsed  at  tlie  departure  of  Xerxes'  armj 
from  Abydos  agalnat  Greece,  333— the  tutelar  deity  of 
Greece,  lb.— his  access  and  recess  represented  by  the 
Phrygian  riles  in  honour  of  Adonis,  421,  n. — dieep 
sacred  to,  in  Apollonia,  442. 

aupentUum,  frequent  insunces  in  ancient  history  of 
intemperate  but  artful  men's  availing  themselves  of 
it,  300,  n.— Athenian,  417,  n. 

SujjpUanttf  their  rites  similar  to  thoae  of  hospitality 
among  the  ancients,  ^,  n. 

Surgery,  the  ancients  had  no  contempUble  knowle^ 
of,  97,  n. 

SurjMce,  probable  riae  of,  96,  n. 

Suaoy  its  distance  fiiom  Sardis,  259— the  city  of  Memnon, 
260,367. 

SutdiMM  never  migrate  from  Egypt,  7S. 

Swearing,  a  mode  of  taking  islands,  practised  b7  dM 
Persians,  289. 

Sieiflt  Dean,  his  opinion  of  Herodotus,  291,  n. — ^Dr.  Jor- 
lin's  opinion  of  his  learning,  ib.  n. 

Suf^buM,  instances  of,  in  Pliny,  311,  a. 

AoMfwuiif  ,  a  material  part  of  youthful  education  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romane,  402^  n.— the  Egyptians  expert 
and  gi^tceful  in,  ib.  n. 

Sipm«,  how  used  by  the  EJsypUana  Ibr  the  purposes  of 
huabandry,  72— aacrificed  by  the  Egyptiana,  8i— regar- 
ded by  the  Egyptians  as  unclean,  ib.— Pluiarch's  ex- 
planation of  the  Jewa'  dialike  to,  ib.  n.-oflbred  by  tbe 
Egyptians  to  Bacchus  and  Luna,  186— not  permitted 
by  the  Scythiana  to  kw  kept  in  their  country,  206— ne- 
ver bred  by  tbe  Africans,  from  Egypt,  aa  &r  as  lake 
Tritonis,  299— the  women  of  Barce  abstain  from  tha 
flesli  oi,  ib. 

Sieordc,  at  first  of  braaa,  157,  n. — more  anciently  worn 
over  tiw  shoulder,  lb.  n.-«two  lyom  by  the  Romans,lb.  n. 

8jfbari»f  taken  by  the  inhabitanu  of  Crotona,  assisted 
by  Dorieus,  2S6. 

SjfbariU»t  their  eflbminacyj  266,  n.— their  ingratltade  to 
the  Milesians,  280. 
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Syktant  of  Sunoi,  gfwf  VuiuB  «  eltek,  19B— In^mmii 

Ibr  wbleh  Darhia  g\m»  him  Sanoa^  183. 
SjfmboUy  Qsed  by  the  anetenUi  of  their  reflpKtlve  dei- 

Ueg^  41,  n. 
8jfmcu9e,  poeaeeeed  by  Gelon,  80. 
4^10,  the  name  of  Cappedocia,  3,  n. 
SyriofUf  atmoei  eztenninated  by  Cnaiae,  9t^— eoociaer- 

ad  by  Necoe  near  Blagdolnm,  196. 
^frte&t  well  deecribed  by  Lttcan,  881 


TYMe,  postnre  of  the  ancients  at,  4S^  n. 

TaletUi  particulars  concerning  the  dIflbrBnt  weights  of, 
lOT,  n.— the  Babylonian  compared  with  the  Eubeic, 
IffiL 

ThUhyhiv,  herald  of  Agamemnon,  3G^ his  temple  at 
Sparta;  his  posterity  honoured,  lb. 

Danagra,  battle  at,  between  the  Spartans,  Athenians, 
and  Arglves,  489. 

T^magrttif  their  conntry  famons  for  flghting-cockB,96B^  n. 

TbnoM,  the  river,  its  rise  and  course,  StM—whence  so 
called,  ib.  n. 

Tbr,  springs  of,  in  Zacynthus  in  Aiiica,  949,  n.— of 
Flerla,249. 

TaraUifU9t  their  severe  defeat  by  the  Cretans,  364. 

7\srgittttu,  the  Urst  Inhabitant  of  Scythia,  190. 

Tbrstw,  of  Cilicla,  the  fim  commercial  power  In  that 
part  of  Asia,  397,  n. 

Tfarlorv,  their  habitations  described,  902,  n. 

TaUaowingt  a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  946)  n. 

Taurit  distinguished  by  peculiar  customs,  91& 

TouHb,  inhumanity  practised  at,  44B,  n. 

TbtfTtts,  mount,  whence  its  name,  190^  n. 

Ttargf  checked  b^  extreme  affliction,  finely  eipressed 
by  Shakspeare,  199,  n* 

Teanua^  the  river,  its  waters  a  remedy  fer  several  dis- 
eases, 314^'a  column  erected  by  Darius  at,  916. 

Tuthf  of  one  entire  bone,  440,  and  n. 

T^gmna  conquer  the  Lacedttmonfans,  91— unsuccessful 
after  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Orestes,  SS^-dispute 
between  them  and  the  Athenians,  486. 

TeianB^  their  city  taken  by  Harpagus,  commander  of 
the  army  of  Cynls,  51— pass  Into  Thrace,  and  build 
Abdera,  ib^ 

Tekunoth  invoked  by4he  Greeks  at  SklamlS)  306. 

TtHnsa  obuins  fo  his  posterity  the  honour  of  being  mi- 
nister of  the  infernal  deities,  368. 

i^tti  William,  remarkable  story  of,  147,  n. 

7V///a0,  of  Eleum,  the  soothsayer,  his  stratagem  against 
the  Phoceans,  386. 

TsUutt  the  Athenian,  deemed  the  most  happy,  by  Solon, 
10. 

TMusi  the  wift  of  Tupher,  906,  and  n. 

Telnuaatu,  son  of  Apollo,  his  priests,  95. 

Temple  of  .fiacus,  971— Am|)hlaraus,  419— Andocratee, 
€26— Apollo  Triopean,40 — Apollo  at  PaUrtf,  66,  n.— 
Apollo  at  Delos,  ib.  n.— Apollo  at  Butos,  196— Apollo 
erected  by  the  Milesians,  131— Apollo  Ismenlan,  261— 
Apollo  Didymean,  985— Apollo  at  Abas,  387- Apollo 
at  Delphi,  388— Apollo  Pious,  413— Apollo  at  Athens, 
968— of  Bacchus  at  Byzantium,  914— Geres,  on  the 
Hippoleon  promontory,  304— Ceres  Thesmosphoros,  at 
Paros,  306— Cybele,  at  Sardis,  burnt,  970— Diana,  at 
Butos,  195— Dictyana,  in  Cydonla,  156— Erectheos, 
89^the  iiirles  of  Laius  and(Bdipas,2SS->the  Greeks, 
called  Hcllenium,  131— Juno,  at  Samoa,  ib.  133— Ju- 
piter Carlan,  at  Mylassa,  69— Juptter  Ottogus,  lb.  n. 
Jupiter  Belns,  at  Babylon,  66— Jupiter  Thebean,  ib. — 
Jupiter  Olympus,  at  Pisa,  69-^upiter  by  the  Jlgi- 
netfls,  131— Latona,  at  Butos,  194,  196-MercuTy,  at 
BobastiSf  117— BlinervaAssesian,  7— BOnerva  Felle- 


Bian,  l9~B!nnerva  Aleao,  91— BUtliervaat  Lindus,  199 
—Minerva  Crastian,  966— Minerva  at  SIgeum,  275— 
Minerva  Pronea,  368— Minerva  Scims,  409— Neptnna 
Erecthean,  992,  n.— Neptune  Hippias,  399,  n.— Fkn, 
on  mount  I^rtbenlus,  810,  n — Van  at  Athens,  ib. — 
Protesilaus,  in  AliBos,331—Thyia,  366— Tonus  Celes- 
tial, at  Ascalon,  34— Venus  Cyprian,  ib.— Venus  Cy- 
therean,  ib.— Venus  the  stranger,  10$— Vulcan,  106. 

3Wnp{e>,  the  Persians  haye  none,  41— oracular,  mostly 
situated  on  mountains,  ib  n.^Jvislon  of  the  ancient, 
66,  n. — ^ftrst  erected  by  the  Egyptians,  68. 

TtHUtu  brings  an  army  of  three  himdred  thousand 
men  into  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  Amilcar, 
against  Oelon,  3BL 

Thalet,  the  Milesian,  foretells  an  eclipse,  94— asslsu 
Croesus  In  constmctlng  a  bridge  over  the  river  Halys, 
ib.— his  advice  to  the  lonians^M. 

TTiatkuUf  reduced  by  Mardonius,  298— ordered  by  D»- 
rius  to  pull  dovrn  their  walls  and  remove  their  ships 
to  Abdera,  999— their  riches,  ib. 

ThaatUf  besieged  by  Hibtlttus^  2B9. 

Theam'dea^  son  of  Leopropis,  dissuades  the  emissaries 
of  the  JBginetv  from  taking  with  them  Leuty chides, 
whom  the  Lacedttnonians  had  agreed  to  deliver  up, 
904. 

JHeboHMf  of  Egypt,  why  they  abstain  from  sheep,  89. 

ThebanSf  of  BoBotia,  desirous  of  revenge  on  the  Athe- 
nians, consult  the  oracle,  968 — commeolte  hostilities 
with  the  Athenians,  299— the  Athenians  assist  tlie 
Plateans  against,  319— limits  determined  between  the 
Thebans  and  PtataanSi  ib.— though  hostile  to  the 
Greeks,  send  them  assistance  against  Xerxes,  379— 
seeing  the  Persians  victorious  at  Thermopyls,  sepa- 
rate from  the  Greeks,  and  preserve  their  lives,  379 — 
Amphiaraus  their  ally,413^beflieged  by  the  6reek%441. 

Thebe»,  formerly  Uie  name  of  Bgypt,  73. 

7%e6M,  In  Egypt,  70 — supposed  to  be  the  Sheba  of  the 
scriptures,  ib.  n. — rain  a  prodigy  aty  138— image  of 
Jupiter  there,  997. 

T^MtUtoeU^i  son  of  Neocles,  advises  the  Athenians  to 
pvpare  for  a  naval  engagement  with  Xerxes,  364— 
commands  the  Athenians  against  Xerxes,  364— is  e»* 
gaged  by  the  EnboBane  to  risk  the  event  of  a  battle  at 
EukxBa  with  the  Barbarians,  981— endeavours  to  de- 
tach the  lonfams  and  Carians  from  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  884-Hhe  cause  of  several  pretended  miracles, 
389^  n.— his  aitiflce  to  procare  money  for  providing  a 
complement  of  men  for  the  Grecian  fleet,  994,  n. — 
prevails  on  Eurybiades,  the  commander  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  SalamIs,  to  suy  and  fl^t  there,  lb.— sends 
Sidnnus  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxos,  and  informs  their 
leaders  of  the  consternation  and  dissension  of  the 
Greeks  at  SalamiS)  369— for  the  sake  of  his  country, 
confers  with  his  particular  enemy,  Aristides,  400— re- 
proached by  BolycrituS)  4U^~dissaades  the  Athenians 
from  pursuing  Xerxes  in  his  retreat,  407— in  the 
habit  of  an  Ionian  female  slave,  escaped  from  the  haj 
of  his  incensed  countrymen,  406^  n.— despatches  mes- 
sengers to  Xerxes,  who  inform  Um  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Athentains  not  to  pnrsne  him  in  his  retreat,  408 
—this  matter  differently  related  by  Plutarch,  ib.  n. — 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  Grecian  leaders, 
extorts  large  sums  from  the  islanders,  4(XMbe  Greeks 
declare  him  to  deserve  the  second  reward  of  valour, 
in  the  war  wHh  ths  Persians,  411— Is  Splendidly  en- 
tertained, and  honourably  distinguished,  at  Lacedee- 
mon,  ib.— his  reply  to  the  invectives  of  Timodemus,  ibw 
Theodoru9i  of  Samoa,  a  silver  goblet  of  his  workman- 
ship at  Delphi,  16— the  first  statuary  on  record ;  con- 
structed the  labyrinth  at  Samos,  and  made  a  minula 
cast  of  himself  in  brassy  lb.  n.i-make  a  seal>ring  for 
Polycrates,  160. 
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ThecmeatoTf  ton  of  Androdamut,  made  prince  of  Samoe 
for  his  behavfour  in  the  Grecian  war,  401. 

TheoriSf  a  veseel  every  year  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
Dolos,  to  oflTdr  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  306,  n. 

TAera,  so  called  from  Theras  its  founder,  228— no  rain 
there  for  seven  years,  S99. 

Jlienu,  sent  from  Lacedmnon  to  establish  a  colony,  2S8 
—arrives  at  Thera,  formerly  called  Callista,  ill. 

JfUrmoi  Xerxes  halts  and  encamps  at,  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  350. 

TVtermopykBt^ti  excellent  plan  of  the  siraiu  of,  where 
to  be  seen,  865,  n.— Livy's  description  of  the  straits 
greatly  admired,  ib.  n.— Kiefeat  of  the  Greeks  at,  376. 

Theron  w)th  Gelon,  vanquishes  Amilcar,  362. 

Uuamophoria^  mysteries  in  honour  of  Ceres,  129, 285. 

Thetpia^  a  city  sacred  to  the  muses,  968,  n. 

TfieupU^  not  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  165,  n. 

Tlusialianty  assist  the  Pisistratidv  against  the  Laced»- 
monians,  263— forsaken  by  the  Greeks,  prove  them- 
selves remarkably  useful  to  Xerxes,  86&— exasperated 
by  former  injuries,  demand  of  the  Phocaans,  fifty  tal- 
ents, or  threaten  to  reduce  them  under  the  power  of 
Xerxes,  337— conduct  the  army  of  Xerxes  to  ]>oris,  f  b. 

7%essa/y,  its  horses  much  esteemed,  263,  n.— formerly  a 
marsh,  3S0. 

ThetiSf  magi  sacrifice  to,  for  the  appeasing  of  a  storm, 
369. 

7%«eoes,  silry  of  two  who  plundered  the  riches  of 
Rhampsinitus,  109. 

7%o(M,  king  of  the  Pelasgl,  put  to  death  by  the  women 
of  Lemnos,  together  with  all  their  husbands,  9^30. 

7%oea,  animals  in  Africa,  241. 

7%of?Mon,  his  animated  description  of  Sparta,  346,  n.— 
his  poem  to  liberty  worthy  of  attention,  ib.  n. 

Thorn*  seizes  Paris,  and  sends  him  with  Helen  to  Pro- 
teus, 107— pretended  by  some  to  have  invented  medi- 
cine. In  Egypt,  106,  n. 

Tknuiana,  subdued  by  Croesus,  9— subdued  by  Sesostris, 
103— make  their  garments  of  hemp,  210— conquered  by 
Megabyzus,  and  reduced  under  the  power  of  Darius, 
245— next  to  India,  of  all  nations  Uie  most  consiaera- 

I  ble,  ib. — lament  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  rejoice  at 
funerals,  ib. — have  several  wives,  246-^heir  most  be- 
loved wives  sacrificed  on  their  husbands' tombs,  ib. — 
sell  their  children,  lb. — regardless  of  their  young  wo- 
men, but  watchful  over  their  wives,  whom  they  pur- 
chase, ib. — esteem  a  life  of  indolence,  lb. — delight  in 
war,  ib.— their  deities  and  funerals,  lb.— hard  drinking 
their  characteristic,  304,  n.— part  of  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes, 340, 367 — through  veneration,  never  cultivate  the 
line  of  country,  through  which  Xerxes  led  his  army 
against  Greece,  348— 4rive  away  the  sacred  chariot  of 
Jupiter,  which  Xerxes  had  left  with  the  FBonlans,409 
—sacrifice  (Ebazus  to  their  god  Pleistorus,  44a 

TTuroMybuhu,  king  of  Miletus,  hil  stratagem  to  put  an 

'  end  to  the  Milesian  war,  7— his  enigmatical  advice  to 
Periander,  273. 

Throne^  the  king's,  to  swear  by  it  the  most  solemn  oath 
among  the  Scythians,  208. 

TTtueydidet,  his  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  facts  he  re- 
lates, 149,  n. 

ThundeTf  prodigy  of,  in  fitvour  of  Darius,  166 — ^firom  a 

~  cloudless  sky,  the  highest  omen  with  the  ancients,  ib. 
n. — destroys  numbers  of  Xerxes'  troops  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Ida,  334— destroys  a  n^imber  of  the  Barba- 
rians in  their  approach  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pro- 
nea,  389. 

Tftyia,  daughter  of  Cephissns,  her  temple,  366. 

TTtyreoj  the  Arglves  and  Lacedemonians  fight  for,  26. 

Tigen,  said  to  prefer  the  flesh  of  an  African  to  that  of 
an  European;  the  European  to  the  American,  dSO,  n. 

Tigris,  three  rivers  of  that  name,  259. 


TV^mMs,  son  of  Artabanos,  considers  the  coiiieBtiors 
of  the  Grecians  in  the  Olympic  games  as  a  proof  of 
their  virtue,  366— one  of  the  bandsomesi  and  tallest 
of  his  countrymen,  commands  sixty  thoosaAd  land 
forces  of  Xerxes  at  Mycale,443. 

TimagaraB,  condemned  to  death  by  the  AtheiUano,  tat 
prostration  before  the  king  of  Persia,  353,  n. 

Timogmidetf  son  of  Herpys,  his  advice  to  Hardonios, 
429— his  person  demanded  by  the  Greeks,  afler  the 
battle  of  Platea,  441 — delivered  up  to  Pansanias,  who 
puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Timesitheu»t  of  Delphi,  put  In  Irons  and  condenuwd  lo 
die  by  the  Athenians,  967. 

TVflPMsttis,  of  Clazoroenn,  (bunder  of  Abdisra,  veneivted 
by  the  Teians,  51. 

Timoj  priestess  of  the  Infernal  deities,  shows  Miltiaiies 
the  means  of  possessing  Paros,  319. 

TimodemtUf  of  Aphidna,  his  enmity  lo  Tbemissodcs, 
411. 

TYmorentM  betrays  Potldea  to  Artabazus,  411. 

7/n,  carried  from  Europe  into  Greece,  175. 

TSmmenutf  son  of  Amiochus,  oflers  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  at  Platea,  428 — obtained  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  Sparta  for  himself  and  his  texMfaer, 
ib. — the  Spartans  obtain  five  victories  by  his  assis- 
tance, 4S9. 

TVtormus  excelled  in  bodily  prowess,  3Z7. 

DnohiSf  roonot,  gold  dust  descends  from,  31, 216. 

Tombs,  the  Nasamones  swear  by  placing  their  handson 
those  of  men  most  eminent  for  virtue,  235. 

Tomyrist  queen  of  the  Massageiae,  her  proposal  to  Cy- 
rus, 63— her  son  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  64— her  son, 
released  by  Cyrus,  destroys  himself,  ib.— defeats  Cy- 
Ttts,  and  Insults  his  dead  body,  65. 

7\ireAes,  race  oCt  at  Athens,  In  honour  of  Pan,  310 — race 
of,  in  honour  of  various  deities,  ib.  n. — before  the  use 
of  trumpets,  a  torch  was  the  signal  for  balUe.  382,  n. 
—a  torch  handed  about  at  the  feast  of  Vulcan,  405— in- 
telligence conveyed  by  means  oi^  419,  n. 

Torone,  the  roaring  of  the  sea  Uwre,  so  loud  as  to  be- 
come proverbial,  339,  n. 

Tbumaments,  their  origin  may  be  traced  in  the  public 
games  of  Greece,  316,  n. 

7Vts2^,  mode  of,  twtween  the  Carthaginians  and  a  peo- 
ple beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  242. 

TVo^ed^,  invented  by  Epigenes  of  Sicyon,  265,  n. 

TranatnigraticnSf  frequent  among  the  Assyrians  and 
Persians,  281,  n. 

TVausi,  their  customs,  with  respect  to  the  birth  of  their 
children,  and  the  burial  of  their  dead,  245. 

7V«e,  singular  property  of  the  fruit  of  one  among  the 
islanders  In  the  Araxes,  62 — singular  property  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  on  mount  Caucasus,  63^ 

TrembUrf  an  established  term  of  reproach  in  Spar> 
u,  377,  n. 

TWftutes,  no  specific  ones  in  Persia,  during  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  167 — the  annual  tribute  paid  to 
Darius,  169. 

Triope,  temple  of;  46. 

Tripods,  ancient,  of  two  kinds,  30,  n. 

Tritons,  the  ancients  believed  in  the  existence  of,  236,  n. 

Trochiltis,  kindly  treated  by  the  crocodile,  and  why,  ^1 

Troglodyte,  their  swiftness,  food,  and  language,  233 
— ^Montesquieu  gives  an  entertaining  account  of, 
ib.  n. 

TYqfan  war,  various  accounts  of  its  precise  period,  106| 
n. — ascribed  to  Providence,  109- 

Thvphonius,  oracle  of  his  cave,  14,  n.  413. 

TVoy,  the  Persians  date  the  cause  of  their  eiunhy  to 
Greece  from  the  destruction  of,  2— besieged  Ind  taken 
by  the  Greeks,  on  a  supposition  that  Helen  was  de 
talttsd  there,  106L 
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TVtut  npoaed,  the  wlidom  of  discharglDg,  ttloiinMd  by  < 

the  story  of  Olaueoi,  804. 
Truthj  to  epeak,  one  of  the  first  mdimeots  of  Persian 

•docatlonf  160,  n.— •  yioUtion  of,  implies  a  contempt 

of  Qod,  and  fear  of  man,  ib.  n. 
TVrdons,  the  constant  use  of,  softens  the  seull,  138. 
Turka^  their  ill-treatment  of  ambassadors  in  case  of 

war,  166,  n.— their  wItm,  160,  n.— swear  by  the  CXto- 

man  Porte,  206,  n. 
TVins,  perplexity  arising  from  their  resemblance,  801. 
Thfctot  a  fesUml  of  the  Persians,  446. 
Typhmit  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Egypt,  by  Orus, 

120— a  bull  sacrificed  to,  gaiTe  occasion  to  the  golden 

calf  of  the  Israelites,  302,  n. 
Tyre,  called  by  Isaiah  the  daoghterof  Tarshlst^andthe 

daughter  of  Sidon,  on  different  accounts,  396i  n. 
Tyre*,  the  river,  its  rise,  303. 
Tyrrhem'ttntf  origin  of  the  appellation,  32— taught  the 

Romans  their  games  and  sports,  lb.  n. 


Vrily  wearing  one,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  devotion 
among  the  Romans,  399,  n. 

VenuSf  roost  ancient  of  all  her  temples  at  Ascalon,  plun- 
dered  by  the  Scythians,  31 — by  the  Assyrians  called 
Myiitta ;  by  the  Arabians,  Alitta ;  and  by  the  Persians, 
Mithra,^!,  62 — her  statue  by  Praxiteles,  46,  n. — her 
Btaitie  de  Medlcls,  ib.  n.— Babylonian  custom  at  her 
temple,  61 — her  temple  at  Atarbeehis  in  Egypt,  82-~a 
full  account  of  her,  where  to  be  found,  ib.  n. 

VmiUf  celestial,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians  under  the 
name  of  Animpasa,  206. 

Venm  the  stranger,  her  temple,  106-— no  other  than  He* 
len,  ib. 

Vermin^  eaten  by  the  Budini,  219. 

Vest,  the  Medean,  inveMed  by  Semiramis,  348,  n. 

Veata,  the  ancients  mnch  divided  in  opinion  respecting 
her,  206,  n. 

Vietima,  offered  to  celestial  gods,  had  their  heads  turned 
upwards,  46,  n. 

Victory,  Cadmean,  obtained  by  the  Fhoceans,  51. 

Vines,  one  in  Egypt,  95 — this  contradicted,  ib.  n.— one 
of  gold,  presented  by  Pythius  to  Darius,  330 — several 
of  gold,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  ib.  n. 

Vipers,  their  excessive  increase,  liow  prevented  by  na- 
ture, 173. 

Virgil,  his  design  In  placing  the  souls  of  in&nts  weep- 
ing, in  the  infernal  regions,  36,  n. 

Virgin,  to  die  one,  and  without  children,  esteemed  by 
tlie  ancients  a  very  serious  calamity,  1?B,  n. 

Visions,  a  method  used  by  the  ancients  to  avert  the  ef- 
fects of,  200,  n. 

Visiis,  mode  of  making  them  in  the  East,  166^  n. 

Voice,  lotidness  of,  its  use  in  military  expeditions  among 
the  ancients,  226,  n. 

Voltaire^  M.  abounds  in  false  and  partial  quotations, 
909,  n. 

Urine,  Pheron's  blindness  cured  by,  106,  n.— ^f  goats, 
used  by  Uie  African  shepherds  against  convulsions, 
239— of  cows,  applied  as  a  specific  in  some  dangerous 
obstructions,  lb.  n.— of  goats,  a  specific  in  an  asthma- 
tic complaint,  ib.  n. 

Urius,  a  name  of  Jupiter,  213,  n. 

Urns,  Roman,  of  what  materials,  143,  n. 

Vulettn,  priests  of  at  Memphis,  68-~his  temple  at  Mem- 
phis, 103,  117,  119,  124, 13l--Sethos  a  priest  of;  116— 
his  temple  and  statue  insulted  by  Camtqrses,  148 — a 
torch  handed  about  among  the  Greeks  at  ills  feast, 
406. 
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Waggons,  the  Scythians  dwell  in,  2S0. 

Walkmg-stieks  of  the  Babylonians,  6a 

War,  god  of,  sacrifices  to,  448^  n. 

Water,  the  only  liquor  dimnk  by  the  ancient  FersiaaSr 
22— cidored  by  the  Persians,  41'-transported  by  the 
Mempbians  to  the  Syrian  deserts,  137 — of  the  Nile 
never  becomes  impure ;  is  said  to  be  preserved  by  the 
Egyptians  in  jars  for  three  or  four  years,  ib.  n. — ^a 
Ibnniahi  in  Ethiopia,  on  the  water  of  which  neither 
wood  nor  any  thing  lighter  would  float,  143 — a  Ibun- 
tain  of  bitter  water  in  the  country  of  the  ploughing 
Scythians,  209. 

Water^works,  constructed  by  Eupalinus  at  Samos,  lfl6. 

Wax,  the  Persians  enclose  dead  bodies  in,  44. 

Way,  sacred,  from  Athens  to  Eleueis,  celebrated,  290^  n. 
— wlience  the  name  of  that  leading  from  Rome,  iU.  n. 

Weaving,  Egyptian  mode  of,  79. 

TFMtp,  to  bid  a  person,  was  a  proverbial  form  of  wishing 
him  111,  223,  n. 

Weights  and  measurss,  first  Introduced  into  Greece,  by 
Pythagoras,  817,  n. 

WiUow  twigs,  used  by  the  Scythians  in  divination,  207. 

Winds,  adored  by  the  Persians,  41 — the  increase  of  the 
Nile  attributed  to  the  Etesian,  74 — account  of  the  Ete- 
sian, ib.  n. — south  and  south-west,  most  common  in 
the  higher  parts  of  Libya,  and  roost  freiipienily  attend- 
ed with  rain,  76 — sacrifice  ofTered  to  by  the  Del- 
phians,  36fr>of  the  ancients  and  modems,  363,  n. 

Wine,  not  drank  by  the  ancient  Persians,  22---drank  pro- 
ftisely  by  the  Persians  In  the  iiine;of  Herodotus,  42 — 
allowed  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  61— why  never  drank 
by  the  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  PsammiUchus,  96, 
n.— whence  the  Oriental  aversion  to  it,  Ib.  n. — con- 
sidered by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  the  blood  of  the 
gods,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  them,'  123,  n.— 
annually  exported  firom  Greece  to  Egypt,  137. 

Wins,  barley,  much  information  in  **  A  Dissertation'- 
on  It,  96,  n.— invented  by  Osiris,  120,  n. 

Wine,  palm,  tho  principal  article  of  commerce  in  Baby- 
lonia, 66— in  Egypt,  used  In  embalming,  96. 

Waives,  the  Neuri  said  to  have  the  power  of  transform- 
ing themselves  into,  194,  n.— buried  by  the  Egyptians, 
91. 

Women  with  their  clothes  put  off  their  modesty,  4 — 
naked,  wait  on  the  Tyrrhenians,  ib.  n. — young,  of 
Spafta,  by  the  insUtuies  of  Lycurgus,  were  to  dance 
naked  at  feasts  and  sacrifices,  6,  n. — young,  of  Lydia, ' 
procure  their  marriage  portion  by  prostitution,  31 — 
the  Scythians  afHicted  with  their  disease,  34 — Carian 
resent  the  death  of  their  parents,  46 — a  female  only 
pennitted  to  sleep  in  the  chapel  of  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Belus,  66— a  woman  sleeps  in  the  temple  of  the 
Theban^upiter,  ib.— in  Babylonia,  sold  by  auction  to 
the  men,  60--Babylonian,  custom  of  ablution  after  com- 
munication with,  61 — their  prostitution  at  the  temple 
of  Venus,  ib.— considered  by  the  Massagelae  as  com- 
mon property,  65— Cyrus,  on  his  wife's  death,  com- 
manded public  marks  of  sorrow,  67— in  Egypt,  leave 
the  management  of  the  loom  to  tlie  men,  and  are  en- 
gaged abroad  in  commerce,  79 — in  Egypt,  carry  bur- 
dens on  their  shoulders,  ib.— In  Egypt,  are  compelled 
to  support  their  parents,  Ib. — a  goat  has  public  com- 
munication with  a  woman,  94— the  Mossyri  had  public 
communication  with,  89,  n.— why,  in  Egypt,  some  are 
not  immediately  on  their  decease  delivered  to  the  em- 
balmers,  98— the  E^ptians,  like  the  Greeks,  confine 
themselves  to  one,  99--yet  the  Greeks  did  not  always 
so,  100,  n.— argument  why  only  one  should  be  assigned 
to  one  nuui,  ib.  n^-a  number  of  them  burnt  by  Pheron, 
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lOS— ih«  coartenni  of  uiflqiihy  derl^rtd  frsti  profit! 
from  their  charmt,  1 13,  o.-^ouitaians  of  NaueFaUo,  1 16 
^-various  wan  on  aecoimt  of,  136)  n.— difibront  lawi 
^  AihooB  and  Laoadwnon,  reqwcUog  the  marriage  of 
a  ■tster,  146»  n.— In  the  Eaft,  jealoody  ezcloded  from 
the  other  mz,  160^  n.— number  of  wtvet  allowed  to  the 
Mahometaniy  160^  n.-4Mant7  of  the  FtontaDO,  166|  n^— 
the  Indians  hutve  open  and  mireftrained  eommmilca- 
Uon  wHh,  170,  n.*-4lie  addreae  at,  O  woman  t  eometbnea 
algnifles  eontempc,  •oraetlmes  lendemeae,  ISl,  B.~ae- 
veral,  deatroyed  bj  the  Babyloniana,  186— andenUj 
•mplofed  to  bake  bread,  lb.  n.— fifty  thouaand  aent  to 
Babylon  by  order  of  Duioe,  I8B— a  female  aeen  by 
Hercules,  half  a  woman  and  half  a  serpent,  191 — iJie 
wives  of  the  Minys,  by  azehanging  dreases  with  their 
hnabanda,  eflhot  their  escape  firmn  prison,  937— Hipsi- 
cratea,  to  gratify  her  husband,  constantly  wore  the  hab- 
it of  a  man,  lb.  n.— the  Adyrmachlda,  in  AiHc^  pre- 
sented their daughtersto  the  king  Jost  before  their  mar- 
rlage,who  mlgluenjoy  their  persons^33-amongthe  Na- 
samones,  on  the  first  night  after  marrlaga  permit  eve- 
ry one  of  the  goasts  to  enjoy  their  persons,  236— wives 
of  the  Qindanes,  In  Africa,  wear  round  their  ancles  as 
many  bandages  as  they  have  known  men,  136— of  the 
Ansenses,  their  custom,  S87— of  the  Zanecea  guide  the 
chariots  of  war,  S41— «  plurality  of  wives  In  Thrace, 
9I6»  349— sacrificed  on  the  tombs  of  their  husbands  in 
Thrace,  SIB;  among  the  Gets,  and  now  in  India,  lb.  n. 
— in  Thrace,  young,  are  suflbred  to  coonaa  them- 
selves indiscriminately  with  men,  but  wives  are  pur- 
chased, and  strictly  guarded,  M6— by  the  Macedonians 
kept  separate  from  the  men,  S49— laul  eflbcta  to  seven 
Persian  messengers  from  their  Indecency  to  the  llace- 
donian  women,  ttO— two  wives  not  allowed  to  one 
man  in  Spuria,  966— of  Corinth,  all  stripped  by  Ptorian- 
der,  379— severity  of  the  Egyptian  laws  respecting, 
KBf  n. — performed  the  ollces  of  the  bath,  Stt,  n. — 
those  in  Greece  who  were  free-born  never  appoMned  at 
ftinerals,  except  at  those  of  their  relatione,  296,  n.— 
were  much  more  rigorously  secluded  in  Greece  than 
In  Borne,  ib.  n.— a  woman  In  Sparta,  remarkable  for 
her  ugliness,  becomes  exceedingly  beautiful,  997— ten 
months  the  period  of  their  gesution  generally  spoken 
of  by  the  ancients,  998,  n.>-Argive,  whimsical  law  re- 
lating to,  302,  n.— Athenian  surprised  by  the  Pelasgl 
while  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diana,  near  Brauron, 
and  killed  together  with  their  inlhnts,  319'of  Lenmos 
destroy  their  husbands,  320— Phocean,  their  fortitude, 
886,  n. — ^Arglve,  a  madness  among,  438— to  say  that  a 
man  behaved  like  a  woman,  a  most  contemptuous  re- 
proach with  the  ancients,  445,  n.— extraordinary  in- 
stances of  their  cruelty,  447,  n.—<»f  Corinth,  celebrated 
for  their  beauty,  181,  n. 

Woodt  Mr.  a  gross  mistake  oorraeted  in  his  Essay  on 
Homer,  70^  n. 

Wbnb,  play  on,  aflhcted  by  the  anoienia,  180^  n. 

TTomu,  Pheretima  destroyed  by,  344. 

Writing,  performed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  left,  \fj  the 
Egyptians  to  the  right,  81. 


Xanthiana  burn  their  chy  in  deepair,  64. 

XnUhqi/hu,  son  of  Ariphron,  318, 413— capitally  accus- 
es Miltiades,  319— crudfiea  Aruyoas,  governor  of 
Sestos,  331. 

Xmog'onw,  son  of  Praxilaus,  rewarded  by  Xerxes  for 
saving  the  life  of  Masistes,  446. 

Xmcptum,  his  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  Amis  he  re- 
lates, 149,  n. 

Xtr^M,  son  of  Ikrius,  drinks  of  the  water  of  Choaspes, 


67,  n.— flignificatioa  of  his  nama,9O8-diapat0  lalwita 
him  and  Artabaianes  concerning  tlie  succesaioa  ut  the 
throne,  3tt-^{s  declared  by  Baitas  hie  sncceasor,  and 
succeeds  him,  322 — ^Is  persuaded  by  Mardonhia  tq  i 
dertake  a  war  against  the  Athenians,  ib.— i 
Egypt  more  eflbctually  than  DarhM,  and  confidas  tbn 
government  of  it  to  Achwnenes,  aS— befora  he  leads 
his  army  against  Athens,  coilsidis  the  principal  Per> 
slans,  ib.— reproves  Artabanus,  who  had  endeavuvred 
todiasuade  him  from  the  Athenian  war,  826 ;  is aaciied 
to  it  by  a  vision,  lb.— a  second  time  consults  tha  Per- 
-  slans,  aZ7— is  uiged  to  the  Athenian  war  by  a  sacood 
vision,  ib.— prevails  on  Artabanusto  assume  his  habii, 
and  retire  to  rest  in  his  aputment;  when  the  aaflM 
phantAn  appears  to  ArtalMius^  and  Induces  hiin  to 
reeommeadthe  proaecution<rftiie  war,  ft>.   aaesaihird 
viaion,  which  is  interpreted  by  Uie  magi  to  portend  to 
him  unlimited  and  universal  empire,32B— employa  foor 
years  inaasembling  hiaarmy  and  collecting  provisioiia, 
and  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  begins  hli  march 
against  Greece,  lb.— digs  a  passage  through  mount 
Athos,  329— a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
him  to  mount  Athos,  ib.  n.— is  entertained  with  all  his 
army  by  Pythhis,  irbo  engsgM  to  supply  him  with 
money  for  the  war,330— his  present  to  I^rthiua  hi  re- 
turn for  his  ollbr,  ib.— adoma  a  plane4rse  with  chaiim 
of  gold,  lb.— arrives  at  Sardia,  lb.— aends  herslda  Imo 
Greece  demanding  eaith  and  water,  ib. — causes  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  ovar  the  Hellespont,  881 ;  which 
being  destroyed  by  a  tempeat,  he  (wders  three  hun- 
dred lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont,  andapair 
of  fetters  to  be  thrown  Into  the  eea,  ib;  and  tboae  who 
prealded  over  the  constraaion  of  the  bridge  to  be  ba- 
headed,  332 — causes  another  bridge  to  be  constructed 
over  the  Hellespont,  lb.— owrches  his  army  for  Abydoi^ 
when  the  sun  withdraws  his  light,  333— his  cruelty  to 
the  eldest  son  of  Py thins,  lb.— his  chaiaetor  compared 
with  that  of  Darius,  ib.  n.— order  of  bis  depanoro 
fitm  Sardis,  334— orders  a  thouaand  oxen  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Trojan  Minerva,  ib. — arrives  at  Abydos, 
and  surveys  his  army,  ib>    sect  a  naval  combat,  ib.— 
weepa  at  the  sight  of  bis  fleet  and  army,  836 — hia  con- 
versation with  Artabanus,  ib.— dismisses  Artabanus  m 
Susa,  and  a  second  time  calls  an  assembly  of  the  Psr^ 
slans,  336>-pours  a  libation  into  the  sea,  and  addreasea 
the  sun,  on  preparing  to  cross  the  Hellequnt,  3B7— 
passes  the  Hellespont,  lb.— drives  his  troops  over  a 
bridge  by  the  force  of  blows,  lb.— seven  days  and  ni^tj 
consumed  in  the  paasage  of  his  army  over  the  Helles- 
pont, ib.— two  prodigieaseea  bj  him,  and  disregarded, 
ib.— marshals  and  numbers  his  army  at  Dorlscus,338— 
amount  of  bis  land  forces,  lb. — ^natlons  who  composed 
hit  army,  839— his  fleet,  343— takea  a  survey  of  his 
whole  armament,  jNroposing  certain  quesHona  to  each 
nation,  and  noting  down  their  replies,  344— convuras- 
tlon  between  him  and  Demaratua  on  the  probability  ef 
his  success  against  Greece,  346— appoints  Maacamis 
governor  of  Doriscus,  817— In  his  progress  from  Doris- 
cus  to  Greece,  compels  all  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  comes  to  fcin  his  army,  ib.— descripdonof  Ms  march 
into  Greece,  lb.— buries  Artacliaes  with  great  magni- 
ficence, 348— great  oxptfnaea  of  the  Greeks  lif  enter* 
taining  Xerxes  and  hia  forces,  349-haUs  and  encamps 
at  Therma,  360— names  of  tha  Greeks  who  send  him 
earth  and  water,  351 — hia  magnanimltj  in  rsfuaioglo 
take  the  lives  of  Sperthles  and  Bulis^aa  an  atonement 
for  the  death  of  the  Pbrsian  amhnsaadnrs  at  Sparta,  3B 
—orders  three  Grecian  apies  to  be  rikown  all  hisforees, 
that  l7y  their  report  the  Grecians  may  be  induced  to 
submit,  865— his  reason  for  not  seising  aome  provlskms 
of  the  Greeks,-  356— claims  kindred  whh  the  Aiglvesi 
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Ibi^prwmUfl  on  ih«  ArgfvM  to  withhold  their  sMlat- 
ftnca  from  tho  LuedsmnnlaDi,  357 — takes  three 
Greek  ▼eeiele  at  Sciathus,  866— number  of  hiafleeland 
army,  367-^lfl  grace  and  difnitj  of  penoOf  ib— eiar 
lion  of  his  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Mafneria,  36B--his  fleet 
sustains  a  considerable  loss  by  a  storm,  lb.— fifteen  of 
his  Tessels,  through  mistake,  sail  into  the  midst  of  the 
Greek  vessels  at  Artemlsium,  and  are  taken  by  them, 
309— the  rest  of  his  fleet  arrive  at  A|diete,  ib-'-HtrrlTes 
with  his  land  forces  in  the  territories  of  the  Meiians, 
370— encamps  at  Trachinia  in  Melis,  lb.— his  expedi- 
tion to  Greece  and  his  return  well  expressed  by  the 
words  of  Esekiel,  representing  Gog's  army  and  its 
destruction!  371,  n. — endeavours  to  gain  the  pass  of 
Thermopyls,  without  success,  and  whh  a  prodigious 
loss  of  men,  373— is  shown  a  path  over  the  mountain 
to  Therroopylv,  ilx— defeats  the  Greeks  at  Thermo- 
pyl«,  37S— after  the  engagement  at  Thermopylv, 
goes  to  view  the  dead,  and  treats  the  body  of 
Leonidas  with  barbarity,  3B0— his  fleet  engages  with 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  loses  thirty  sliips,  383— is 
distressed  by  a  storm,  ib.— again  engages  the  Greeks, 
when  both  fleets  reiire,  384— on  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  from  Artemlsium,  his  whole  fleet  sails  thither, 
proceeds  to  Histiaa,  Ukes  possession  of  the  city, 
and  over'runs  part  of  Hellopia,  and  all  the  coast  of 
Blsti»otis,  385 — conceals  from  his  army  the  real  num- 
ber  of  the  slain  at  Thermopyln,  ib. — with  his  army, 
over-runs  Phocis,  387— his  army  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  proceeds  towards  Athens,  the 
other  to  Delphi,  388— his  army,  approaching  to  plun- 
der the  temple  of  Delphi,  are  deterred  1^  prodigies, 
and  in  their  flight  lose  a  great  numlMr  of  men,  Ib. — 
penetrate  Attica,  and  burn  all  before  them,  391 — ^tafce 
and  set  flre  to  Uie  citadel  of  Alliens,  393 — ordera  the 
Athenian  exiles  to  go  to  the  citadel,  and  there  sac- 
rifice according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  lb. — 
the  defMd  of  his  army  inferred  by  Dic»us  from  a  pro* 
digy,  305— his  naval  troops  pass  from  Trachis  to  His- 
tima,  and  thence  to  Phalerum,  ib.— is  Joined  by  seve- 
ral reinforcements  from  those  nations  which  had  not 
yet  declared  for  him,  886 — ^visits  his  fleet  In  person, 
lb.— and  inquires  of  the  several  commanderst  whether 
they  are  willing  to  engage  the  enemy,  ib. — re- 
solves to  be  a  spectator  of  the  battle  of  Saliunl8,397— 
his  land  forces  advance  to  the  Peloponnese,  lb— loses 
a  great  pan  of  his  fleet  In  an  engagement  with  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis,  401 — Is  deceived  by  a  stratagem 
of  Artemisia  into  a  favourable  opinion  of  her,  ih. — 
great  nnmbera  of  his  men  drowned  at  Salamis,  403 — 
pots  to  death  several  Phenklans,  who  had  accnsed 
the  lonlaas  of  perfidy,  ib.~viewstbe  battle  of  Salamis 


frtMn  mount  jEgaleos,  lb.— his  ramainlng  ships  fly  tm 
Phalerum,  and  join  the  land  forces,  403— After  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  determines  on  flight,  404— yet  makes 
seeming  preparations  for  another  naval  engagement, 
ib. — sends  a  messenger  to  Peraia  with  intelligence  of 
his  defeat  at  Salamis,  ib.— resolves  to  return  to  Penia, 
leaving  the  condoct  of  the  Grecian  war  with  Mardo- 
nfais,406— and  retreats,  407— promises  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  a  aatls&ctlon  for  the  de^th  of  Leonidas,  409^ 
arrives  at  the  Hellespont,  ib. — loses  numbera  of  his 
troops  bf  sickness,  ib. — arrives  at  Sardir,  410 — story 
of  his  conduct  during  a  storm  in  his  retreat,  lb.— 
makes  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  people  of 
Abdera,  lb.— is  informed  by  Themistocles  of  the  reso- 
lution (tf  the  Athenians  not  to  pursue  him  in  bis  re- 
treat, 408— this  matter  diflerently  related  by  Plmarcb, 
ib.  B.— attachee  himself  io  the  wife  of  Masistes,  446— 
marries  his  son  Darius  to  the  daughter  of  Masistes, 
lb.— connects  himself  with  Artaynta,  the  wife  of  his 
son,  ib. — his  intrigue  whh  Artaynta  discovered  by 
his  wife  Amestrls,  lb. 


T,  the  letter,  in  an  epigram  Imputed  t5  TirgH,  Intfana- 

ted  a  systematic  attachment  to  virtue,  S94,  n. 
Year,  first  divided  by  the  Egyptians,  68L 


3heynth»i9,  Its  Ur  sprtqgs,  342,  n. 

ZamolxUf  esteemed  a  god  by  the  ThnclaBs,  215— a  man 
who  lived  three  yean  in  a  sniiterranean  edifice,  315. 

ZaneUt  why  so  called,  287. 

Zcneleatu  invite  the  lonlans  to  Calacte,  wishing  to 
found  there  an  Ionian  city,  286— under  the  conduct  of 
Scythes,  lay  close  siege  to  a  Sicilian  city,  287— to  re- 
cover their  own  city,  call  to  their  assistance  Hippo- 
crates, prince  of  Gela,  who  betrays  them  to  the  Sami- 
ans,Ux 

Zmiet  its  tar  springs,  242.  n. 

i^pfkecee,  their  women  guide  the  chariots  of  war,  241. 

Zeoj  a  kind  of  com,  the  principal  diet  in  Egypt,  80. 

Zogifrut,  son  of  Megabyxus,  mutilates  himself;  in  order 
to  effect  the  capture  of  Babylon,  186— ukes  Babylon 
by  stratagem,  li37 ;  and  Is  rewarded  by  Darius,  188 — 
his  daughter  violated  by  Satsspes,  20a 

2Soroa9ter,  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  two  princifdesi 
163,  n. 

SfygamU»i  have  abundance  of  honey ;  stain  their  bodies 
with  vermilion ;  feed  upon  monkles^  Ml. 


THE  END. 
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